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PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


July  4:  idSt 


xlow  do  your  repair 

costs  eat  .  .  .  like  mules 

or  like  horses? 


You  can  place  considerable  feed 
in  front  of  the  average  mule  and 
he  will  quit  eating  when  he  has 
had  enough.  But  most  horses 
never  know  when  to  quit. 

Repair  costs  are  just  like 
horses.  If  you  don't  watch  them, 
they'll  eat  into  your  profits  and 
cause  more  trouble  than  a  hog 
in  the  milk  house.  Cutting  repair 
costs  is  largely  a  matter  of 
proper  care,  such  as  keeping 
chains,  gears  and  bearings  clean 
—free  of  dust  and  dirt. 


All  manufacturers  of  imple- 
ments agree  that  you  should 
lubricate  your  implements  care- 
fully with  the  finest  lubricants 
you  can  buy.  Mobiloil,  for 
tractor  transmissions  and  crank- 
cases,  has  gained  a  wide  reputa- 
tion among  farmers  because  of 
its  amazing  ability  to  stand  up. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
samples  of  Mobilgrease  and  Voco 
Wheel  Bearing  Grease,  the  revo- 
lutionary new  greases  for  pres- 
sure fittings  and  grease  cups. 


Hints  for  cutting  repair  costs 


Many  farmers  make  the  mistake  of 
using  old  crankcase  drainings  to 
lubricate  bearings  on  combines  and 
threshers.  Use  old  oil  to  help  disinfect 
your  poultry  house  but  never  use  it 
on  implements.  It  causes  costly  wear. 
For  all  combine  bearings  equipped 
with  pressure  httings  use  Mobilgrease. 
It  supplies  a  smooth,  tough  oil  film 
that  lasts  many  times  longer  than 
common  greases.  For  all  grease  cups 
use  Voco  Wheel  Bearing  Grease. 


If  your  tractor  is  improperly  lubricated 
during  the  long  grind  of  cultivating, 
you  are  sure  to  have  repair  costs 
sooner  or  later.  Be  sure  to  drain  and 
flush  the  transmission  every  500  or 
600  hours.  Follow  the  manufacturers' 
instructions  closely  OD  draining  periods 
for  the  crankcase.  See  your  dealer 
for  the  correct  grades  of  Mobiloil  for 
your  particular  tractor.  Mobiloil  is  a 
fighting  oil  that  atanda  up,  hour 
after  hour. 
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Chains  and  open  gears  on  such  imple- 
ments as  hay  loaders  oiTer  great  oppor- 
tunity for  repair  costs  to  creep  in.  It 
isn't  speed  or  high  pressures,  but 
collected  dust,  dirt  and  improper  care 
that  cause  wear.  Clean  chains  and 
open  gears  every  few  days  with  kero- 
sene and  a  stiff  brush.  Then  brush  on 
Mobilgrease  lightly.  This  attention 
will    go   far   in    cutting   repair    costs. 


Mobilgrease^for  all  pressure  fittings 
Voco  Wheel  Bearing  Grease — for  all  grease  cups 

Mobiloil 

stands  up 

Because  it  is  Made  —  Not  Found 

VACUUM  Oli  COMPANY 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


MUCH  of  America's  wealth  and 
the  well-being,  most  directly, 
of  millions  of  farmers  have 
come  out  of  farm  development  in  a 
country  of  vast  resources.  The  soil 
has  accomplished  this  for  us,  and  on 
it  we  continue  greatly  dependent.  Our 
financial  future  seems  to  be  tangled 
up  in  no  small  degree  with  that  of 
Russia  which  has  enormous  material 
resources.  That  country  is  in  the 
control  of  men  whose  avowed  purpose 
is  to  overthrow  our  present  system  of 
privately-owned  capital.  To  that  end 
they  have  undertaken  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  their  communistic 
plan  and  at  the  same  time  acquire 
the  capital  necessary  to  carry  their 
world-wide  movement.  Scores  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  must  yield  them- 
selves to  the  new  movement. 

A  huge  drawback  has  been  the  lack 
of  modern  machinery  for  all  lines  of 
work  and  skilled  people  both  to  man- 
age and  to  operate  modern  facilities. 
Russia  has  needed  capital  which  was 
hard  to  get  from  other  countries,  but 
specially  she  has  needed  skilled  men 
and  machines.  She  looks  forward  to 
financial  independence  in  her  world- 
wide campaign  for  communism  through 
income  from  development  of  her  re- 
sources. Wheat  enough  for  all  of 
Europe's  needs  is  only  one  Item  in 
the  productive  program. 

Why  Do  We  Help? 

Thousands  of  our  own  people  have 
gone  to  Russia  at  the  request  of  her 
leaders  to  advise  about  production,  to 
install  modern  devices  and  to  perform 
the  skilled  labor  that  others  were  not 
trained  to  do.  This  is  a  common  ex- 
perience, on  a  smaller  scale,  for 
America  in  many  of  the  newer  re- 
gions of  the  world,  and  one  in  which 
we  may  have  pride.  But,  when  the 
leaders  of  Russia,  whom  it  is  unfair 
not  to  credit  with  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness in  their  aim  to  overthrow  our 
present  world  system  of  privately- 
owned  capital,  are  given  the  help  of 
our  manufacturers,  our  scientists  and 
people  trained  in  management  and  in 
work,  necessarily  the  outcome  is  not 
only  stiflfer  competition  for  our  farm- 
ers and  all  others,  but  it  is  promotion 
of  a  stupendous  endeavor  to  under- 
mine our  industrial  system. 

If  the  plain  people  of  Russia  were 
happier  or  better  off,  the  case  would 
appear  different.  As  it  is,  much  harm 
confronts  us  as  a  result  of  export  of 
machines  and  brains  to  promote  this 
ambitious  undertaking. 

By  General  Agreement 

Dependence  on  general  agreement 
to  limit  production  of  staple  farm 
crops  should  have  no  place  in  our 
thinking.  It  has  confused  planning 
for  betterment  of  conditions  long 
enough.  We  know  that  if  such  agree- 
ment were  possible  it  would  cure 
many  of  our  ills,  and  so  it  is  clung 
to.  but  we  should  know  that  the  in- 
dependently-owned farms  of  this 
country  will  not  be  brought  under 
control  by  mutual  assent.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  world  conference  again 
has  shown  that  agreement  among 
nations   cannot   be    secured. 

We  do  clearer  thinking  when  we 
recognize  what  things  we  cannot  do, 
and  the  American  farmer  cannot  be 
brought  to  restrict  his  production  ex- 
cept through  facing  the  penalty  of 
absolute  and  specific  loss  on  his  own 
farm  if  he  plants.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  plan  may  be  devised 
to  better  matters,  but  we  waste  time 
when  resting  on  the  general  as- 
sumption that  farmers  might  come 
together  in  mutual  agreement  to  keep 
supply  down  to  demand.  Reiteration 
that  he  should  do  so  gets  us  nowhere. 

Pride  of  Opinion 

I  infer  that  a  reader  thinks  I  have 
been  too  optimistic  about  recovery 
from  depression.  It  would  appear  so. 
The  fact  that  I  was  mistaken  is  not 
a  disconcerting  or  unusual  one.  One 
writes  or  talks  of  what  he  is  think- 


ing, expressing  belief  or  unbelief,  but 
he  must  make  sure  not  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  his  fund  of  definite 
knowledge  is  large.  Most  things  that 
lie  in  the  future  are  in  an  area  of  low 
visability.  There  seemed  to  be  reason 
to  think  that  the  American  people 
would  snap  out  of  the  industrial  snarl 
after  the  fashion  and  in  the  period  of 
time  attending  many  other  business 
depressions  we  have   experienced. 

This  time  we  have  been  caught  In 
the  backwash  of  a  world-wide  de- 
pression, and  delay  in  recovering  our 
position  is  disheartening  to  many, 
and  with  good  reason,  but  I  prefer 
to  follow  those  who  assure  me  that 
the  worst  has  come  and  is  giving 
way.  "If  that  is  so,  the  wise  thing  is 
not  to  doubt  the  ability  of  this  coun- 
try to  go  ahead  and  raise  Its  level  of 
living. 

Good  Judgment 

Experience  is  supposed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent basis  for  judgment.  It  is  in 
part  on  this  supposition  that  we  hon- 
or the  advice  of  our  elders.  The  truth, 
as  I  see  it,  has  been  coming  to  me  of 
late  that  experience  may  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  marring  judgment  and 
making  it  untrustworthy.  The  weight 
of  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  a  question,  as  seen  through  clear 
reasoning,  is  clouded  by  personal  ex- 
perience which  bulks  large  before  the 
one  trying  to  decide  a  question. 

It  is  just  this  thing  that  lets  some 
people  lose  their  usefulness  when  they 
should  be  worth  more  to  the  world 
than  ever  before.  They  have  lost 
courage.  Sometimes  it  appears  that 
many  men  who  are  vianners,  and  stay 
so  right  along,  are  the  ones  who  keep 
young  enough  in  their  thinking  not 
to  let  experience  affect  decisions  un- 
duly. They  drive  ahead  in  consider- 
able part  through  sound  reasoning. 
Of  course  this  view  is  not  orthodox, 
and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  it 
Reading  for  Young  Men 

Time  and  again  I  have  referred  to 
biographies  and  reminiscences  of  im- 
portant people  that  I  have  been  read- 
ing, and  wish  there  were  some  way  of 
putting  the  fact  across  to  young  peo- 
ple that  this  class  of  reading  is  won- 
derfully interesting  and  is  bound  to 
be  helpful  to  young  people.  Just  now 
I  have  been  reading  the  third  volume 
of  Mark  Sullivan's  "Our  Times"  and 
a  biography  of  Thomas  B.  Reed,  the 
great  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  first  book  mentioned  is  spe- 
cially good  in  bringing  us  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  men  who  made  his- 
tory in  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Any  young  man  who 
gets  a  taste  for  this  sort  of  reading 
cannot  fail  to  be  stirred  to  make  the 
best  of  his  chances  in  life. 
rt — . — — - 

About  Nitrogen 

ATMOSPHERIC  nitrogen  is  used 
directly  by  legumes,  and  by  com, 
grain  and  all  other  crops  after  it  is 
combined  (fixed)  with  other  elements 
to  convert  it  into  a  physical  form 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  land. 
This  fact  is  known  by  most  farmers, 
but  is  mentioned  here  because  a  read- 
er of  our  May  23rd  issue,  in  noting 
a  diagram  showing  steps  in  fixing  at- 
mospheric nitrogen,  was  stumped  to 
read  that  "atmospheric  nitrogen  can- 
not be  used  by  crops."  If  he  had  read 
the  next  sentence  he  would  have  not- 
ed how  it  is  put  into  a  form  which 
crops  use. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Lipman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
says,  "Chemically  speaking,  pure  am- 
monia and  pure  nitrate,  whatever 
their  origin,  are  equivalent  in  pro- 
ducing definite  effects  on  plant  life." 
Also  that  ".synthetic  fertilizers  of  the 
same  composition  with  natural  fer- 
tilizers will  produce  the  same  effects 
under  the  same  conditions."  In  other 
wotds,  as  the  Irishman  says,  "one 
man  is  as  good  as  another,  if  not 
better." 


Farm   Practice 

lly  W.  D.  ZINN 

Brief  Answers 

jy  L.  L. — On  that  20  acres  now  in 
JV,  corn  and  soy  beans  I  would 
grow  wheat  and  vetch  for  hay,  pro- 
vided I  could  use  the  vetch  and 
wheat  hay.  When  sowing  the  wheat 
sow  some  timothy  and  in  the  spring 
sow  clover  and  mow  the  field  one  or 
two  years  and  go  back  to  corn. 

Sow  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn  12  pounds  each  of  sweet  clover 
and  vetch  for  a  cover  crop  to  be 
turned  down  for  corn  next  year.  Bar- 
ring insect  pests  and  corn  diseases 
you  can  do  this  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  build  your  land  up,  pro- 
vided you  apply  commercial  fertiliz- 
er each  year.  For  awhile  I  would  use 
superphosphate  only. 

If  you  will  apply  250  pounds  super- 
phosphate and  100  pounds  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  each 
spring  on  that  timothy  meadow  you 
can  mow  it  for  years  and  it  will  pro- 
duce well.  Timothy  is  a  perennial. 
The  reason  it  runs  out  in  a  few  years 
is  that  it  starves  to  death. 

A  permanent  pasture  should  have 
a  variety  etf  grasses  and  clovers. 
Timothy,  redtop,  orchard  grass,  brome 
grass  and  Kentucky  bluegrass  will 
be  fine  for  the  grasses,  and  red,  al- 
sike,  mammoth  and  the  little  white 
clover  will  be  good  for  the  clovers. 


AL.  G. — Some  grain  drills  will 
•  handle  Sudan  grass  seed,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  all  drills  will 
do  it.  If  the  grain  drill  will  not  sow 
the  seed  your  hands  can.  I  would 
sow  it  by  hand.  Sow  Sudan  any  time 
from  now  up  to  July  first  in  your  sec- 
tion. It  will  make  from  two  to  three 
tons  per  acre.  Yes,  it  is  a  heavy 
feeder  like  all  quick  growing  crops 
and  I  would  apply  at  least  200  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  4-16-4  goods. 


WO.  P. — The  worms  you  describe 
•  are  wire-worms,  so  caiied  be- 
cause they  are  so  hard.  They  are  apt 
to  bother  corn  in  land  that  has  been 
in  sod  for  many  years.  If  every  hill 
is  injured  by  the  worms  I  would  fur- 
row out  the  ground  and  plant  over. 
Let  the  old  com  stand  as  long  as 
possible  to  feed  the  worms  and  make 
a  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  hav- 
ing as  strong  an  odor  as  you  can 
buy.  The  fertilizer  will  serve  as  a 
repellent  to  keep  the  worms  away. 
The  fertilizer  will  also  enable  the 
com  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
worms. 


Wr.  W. — If  you  apply  400  pounds 
•  superphosphate  per  acre  all 
over  the  ground  and  150  pounds  of 
a  5-10-6  goods  in  the  row  you  ought 
to  get  a  greater  increase  than  ten 
bushels  of  com  per  acre. 


WR.  C. — Sweet  clover  is  a  bet- 
•  ter  soil  builder  than  alfalfa, 
for  three  reasons  in  particular.  First, 
It  will  grow  on  thinner  land.  Any 
Boil  that  is  well  drained  and  limed 
will  grow  sweet  clover  no  matter  if 
it  is  thin,  and  alfalfa  will  not  do  that. 
It  is  hardier.  I  have  been  sowing 
three  pounds  of  each  with  my  red 
clover  for  years  and  we  always  find 
more  sweet  clover  the  second  year 
than  we  have  alfalfa.  It  is  a  biennial, 
and  an  annual  or  biennial  is  a  bet%er 
soil  builder  than  a  perennial  like  al- 
falfa. 

Yes,  if  you  plow  the  sweet  clover 
•lown  and  you  have  a  good  crop  you 
will  add  as  much  fertility  to  your 
soil  as  you  would  by  applying  20 
tons  of  manure.  If  your  main  object 
is  to  build  the  land  that  is  the  way 
to  do  it.  If  I  could  raise  good  alfalfa 
1  Would  not  bother  with  sweet  clover 
'or  hay,  but  would  grow  it  t<)  im- 
prove the  land  that  is  too  poor  to 
grow  alfalfa. 
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BETTER         THAN         HOME-MIXED  BORDEAUX 


PYROX  goes 

through  FINEST  NOZZLES 

under  HIGH  PRESSURE 


Comes  out  a 

mist^  Sticks 

like  paint 


You  couldn't  expect  to  protect 
your  crops  if  you  did  your  spray- 
ing with  a  watering  can.  The  drops 
would  merely  streak  the  foliage,  leav- 
ing gaps  for  bugs  and  blights  to  attack 
the  plants. 

And  yet  that — to  a  lesser  degree — is 
just  what  happens  when  you  depend 
on  home-mixed  Bordeaux. 

For,  however  skillful  you  may  be  at 
mixing  Bordeaux,  however  much  time 
you  spend  at  it,  you  cannot  hope  to 
get  the  smooth,  uniform  mixture  you 
can  get  in  five  short  minutes  by  mix- 
ing Pyrox  with  water. 

And  so  you  have  to  use  coarse  noz- 
zles. Otherwise  the  Bordeaux  would 
clog  them.  And  coarse  nozzles  mean 
large  drops.  And  large  drops  mean 
spotty  protection. 

But  Pyrox— made  of  the  finest  in- 
gredients, all  ready  for  you  in  colloidal 
suspension— will  pass  through  the  fin- 
est spray  nozzles  made,  and  so  come 
out  in  a  fine  mist  that  covers  every 
leaf  completely  and  sticks  like  paint 
even  through  the  hardest  rainstorms. 
It  gives  complete  protection.  Insects 
and  plant  disease  are  defeated  before 
they  begin  to  work.  Crops  thrive. 
Yields  increase.  Greater  profits  pay 
for   the  PYROX   many  times  over! 


For  proof,  read  the  letters  at  the  right. 
Get  a  can  or  a  jar  today — at  any 
leading  hardware,  seed,  or  farm  sup- 
ply store.  Use  it  on  part  of  your  crop 
at  least — and  watch  that  part  beat 
the  rest! 

Pyrox  gives  complete  protection 

You  can  save  the  time  you  now  waste 
in  making  your  own  mixture.  You  can 
give  your  crops  full  protection — w\f  h- 
out  wasting  material,  without  burning 
foliage,  without  clogging  nozzles.  You 
can  stimulate  the  growth  of  your  crops, 
and  make  more  money! 

Write  for  FREE  Spray  Guide.  This 
valuable  book  gives  briefly  all  the  in- 
formation you  want  about  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases — and  tells  how  to 
fight  them  successfully. 

Bowker  Chemical  Company,  Dept. 
P.  G.,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WHAT    GROWERS    SAY! 

20t'  Per  Bu.  Premium: 

"/  Ktiow  that  my  potatoes  this 
year  averaged  fifty  bu.  per  acre 
more  than  where  other  sprays 
■were  used,  which  I  can  attrib- 
ute solely  to  Pyrox.  The  qual- 
ity of  my  potatoes  was  so  good 
that  I  am  getting  a  2Qi  per  bu. 
premium  in  Lancaster,  Pa." 
J.  D.  McFaun,  Manager,  Hill- 
side Farm,  Vintage,  Pa. 

Saves  Tomato  Crop:     "My 

tomatoes  started  to  blight 
badly.  I  gave  them  one  thorough 
spraying  with  Pyrox.  Inside  of 
two  days  they  improved  won- 
derfully. I  now  have  a  very 
good  crop  of  tomatoes. " 
O.  B.  Richard,  Medina,  Ohio 

Pyrox  Convinces  Grower: 
Mr.  C.  P.  Yerxa,  Houlton,  Me., 
writes:  "I  am  convinced  that 
Pyrox  is  an  excellent  spray. 
No  farmer  can  hope  to  mix  a 
perfect  spray  solution  at  home 
where  conditions  are  practi- 
cally never  the  same.  Pyrox  has 
a  great  reputation  up  this  way. " 


Just  mix  X^TI^CXXL 

with  tvater-and  spray 


Now— Nicotine  Pyrox 

If  you  have  a  garden  patch,  you  will  want  a  j«r 
of  the  new  Nicotine  Pyrox  —  standard  Pyrox 
treated  with  nicotine.  It  not  only  killa  leaf-chewing 
insects,  prevents  blight  and  other  diseases,  and 
stimulates  plant  growth,  as  standard  Pyrox  doea. 
but  it  also  kills  sucking  insects,  such  as  aphid*, 
thrips,  and  leaf-hoppers.  Standard  Pyrox  is  de- 
signed for  most  commercial  crops,  but  in  the 
garden,  where  sucking  insects  do  so  much  damage, 
you  will  need  Nicotine  Pyrox. 


Know  what  you  are  buying 


A  SUCCESSFUL  manufacturer  is  as  proud  of  the  things  he  makes  as  you  are  of  the  things 
you  raise.  His  reputation  is  bound  up  with  his  product.  He  keeps  a  constant  watch  over 
its  making,  to  be  sure  that  its  standards  are  maintained,  and  he  works  unceasingly  to  improve 
it  wherever  improvement  is  possible. 

When  you  read  the  advertisements  in  this  journal,  you  are  reading  the  sincere  statements  of 
men  who  believe  in  what  they  have  for  sale.  They  don't  ask  you  to  buy  with  your  eyes  shut. 
They  would  rather  have  you  know  the  facts  before  you  choose.  When  a  man  thinks  enough 
of  his  product  to  put  his  brand  name  on  it,  he  is  willing  to  have  it  judged  on  its  merits. 

Many  of  these  advertisers  offer  to  send  booklets  and  other  descriptive  material  upon  request. 
You  will  profit  by  asking  for  them  and  reading  them  with  care.  Make  sure  that  the  product 
advertised  exactly  fits  your  need.     Then  go  ahead  with  confidence. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  that  anything  you  see  advertised  in  these  columns  will  be  as  represented. 
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operates  eco- 
nomically U'ilh 
honet  or  tractor 


Beat  Low  Crop  Prices 
with  Low  Costs 

Farmers  are  getting  almost  unbelievable 
results  with  this  marvelous  new  iniple- 
inent — the  first  real  tillage  combine.  Cuts 
labor  costs  more  than  in  half!  Fits  the 
soil  in  one  operation!  Gets  into  the  fields 
and  cow/>/e/«  the  job  between  rains!  Does 
things  that  were  impossible  before  this 
revolutionary  new  tool  was  put  on  the 
market  by  Dun-ham,  builder  of  the 
famous  Culti-Packer,  Culti-Hoe  and 
Culti-Spreader. 


undreds  of  farmers  have  put  the  new 
Culti-Mulcher  to  the  test.  Many  tell  us 
that  it  pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  "My 
farm  is  nearly  400  acres  and  has  been 
worked  by  from  four  to  six  men,"  says 
one  intensely  practical  farmer.  "This  year 
two  men  can  easily  handle  it,  with  per- 
haps a  little  extra  help  during  harvest". 

That's  a  real  saving  in  cold  hard  cash- 
actual  money  in  your  pocket.  That's  the 
one  way  to  beat  low  crop  prices.  Act  now. 
See  our  nearest  dealer  orwrite  the  factory. 
DEALERS— •write  now  for  sales  proposi- 
tion. A  fewchoiceterritoriesarestill  open. 

CULTI-MULCHER 

'Built  Only  By  THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 
Berea,  Ohio  -  •  •  Established  1864 


FARQUHAR 
THRESHERS 


Strong,  rigid,  steel  frame; 
high    separating    grate; 

counter  balanced  straw  rack  and  grain  pan;  quiver  shaking 
shoe ;  perfect  running  balance ;  large  separating  capacity ; 
cylinder  with  superior  threshing  surface ;  easy  running,  quick- 
ly moved  over  rough  and  hilly  roads  and  guaranteed  to  do  a 
fast,  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  of  grain. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  the  detailed  description  in  Bulletin  No.  529. 
Write  today  for  direct  factory  price.    Quick  sMpmettt  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  546,  YORK,  PA. 


SI 
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I"  /\C[  Special    Direct    from    Factory    Prices 

■l-IVri3    FAMOUS    AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP -HOOPS 

Buy   the   Best   and   Pay  Leaa.     Order    Now  and   Save    Money. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


r 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qualify         Seroice  Satisfaction 

HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

READING  MEAT  MEAL 
DOW'S  AGRICULTURAL  SPRAYS 

(Thti  trade  muk  means  qualltT) 

We  will 
mall  a  6-lb. 
package  o  r 
1(  e  a  d  I  n  R 
Plant  Fo  0  d 
to  any  ad- 
dren  upon 
receipt  of 
SI. 00. 


Ask    joxu 
dealer      for 

Beading  Bono 

FertUlier. 


Reading    Bone   Fertilizer    Co.,    Reading,  Pa 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  Positively  Detlroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate 

Urltcfor  free  illustrated  bnokirt 

Reber  Clieinlcal  Co.,  Readtng.Pa. 


FKLFAHL 

SEED  BEDS 

with 

FARQUHAR 
HARROWS 

The  Seed  Beit  is  of  such  vital  importance 
that  we  have  devoted  75  yearn  to  design- 
ing, building  and  improving  Seed  Bed 
Implements, 

The  Wood  Frame  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 
it  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular; 
frame  is  fully  lined  on  bottom  and  front; 
steel  channels  protect  bolt  heads  hold- 
ing; steel  tie-plates  which  rigidly  secure 
each  tooth.  Channels  have  positive  pul- 
verizing effect.     Built  in  five  sizes. 

We  also  build  the  Sled  Runner  Harrow 
and  Harrow-Roller.  Send  for  description 
and  direct  factory  prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


Box  746, 


YORK,  PA. 


The  trip  to  to^wn 

ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT  the  farm  family  drives  to  town.  Boys  and 
girls  to  the  movies.  .  .  .  Young  fellows  for  a  date.  .  .  .  Dad  and 
mother  to  purchase  the  weekly  provisions. 

But  buying  Isn't  such  hard  work  as  it  used  to  be.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  trip,  indeed.  Goods  come  in  packages  and  each  sack  or 
carton  has  a  lat)cl.  Mother  knows  what  she  wants.  Father  has  his 
mind  made  up  too.  Under  the  farm  account  book  at  home  they  keep 
a  "needed"  slip.  There  all  goods  to  be  bought  arc  listed.  So  are  the 
brands  to  buy.  Shoes,  breakfast  food,  and  syrup,  gloves,  tires,  overalls. 

The  dealer  who  sells  an  advertised  product  does  not  have  to  resort 
to  clever  salesman's  tricks.  He  sells  his  merchandise  for  what  it's 
worth.  He  knows  that  you've  had  a  chance  to  read  about  It,  to  com- 
pare It  with  other  lines,  to  come  to  him  with  your  eyes  open. 

Advertised  goods  have  the  public's  approval.  Accepted  as  stand- 
ard, Ihey  remain  on  the  market.  Advertisers  know  that  their 
products  must  be  worth  the  money  asked,  or  otherwise  the  public 
won't  buy  them. 


NE5HAT1INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER     ^ 


THOSE  who  think  farmers  do 
not  interest  themselves  in  any- 
thing but  the  weather  and 
crops  know  little  of  the  working  of 
the  minds  of  rural  people.  To  believe 
that  culture,  philosophy  and  progres- 
sive thinking  are  the  prerogatives  of 
city  people  is  to  show  a  provincial 
mind.  Of  course  not  all  country  peo- 
ple interest  themselves  in  the  deeper 
questions  of  life,  but  on  the  whole 
rural  people  can  be  depended  on  to 
think  straight  on  the  questions  that 
pertain  to  the  civic  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  I  receive 
letters  touching  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  ranging  from  water-witch- 
ing to  international  politics,  but  the 
thing  that  starts  me  off  today  is  the 
following  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Kester:  I  gather  from 
the  rather  wide  range  of  subjects  you 
write  on  in  the  course  of  a  year  that 
there  must  be  still  others  which  claim 
your  attention  at  times.  While  at 
work  on  my  farm  many  things  bob 
up  in  my  mind — things  which  are 
not  easily  disposed  of,  but  which  seem 
vitally  important  to  me.  I  have  just 
finished  reading  a  popular  book  writ- 
ten hY  a  man  who,  while  keen  and 
smart,  seems  to  be  extremely  pes- 
simistic over  the  condition  and  out- 
look. Then  last  Sunday  our  minister 
preached  a  sermon  which  still  further 
depressed  me. 

"My  wife  and  I  are  extremely  rural 
minded.  We  both  have  been  teachers 
and  love  to  read.  Maybe  we  are  tem- 
peramental, but  so  much  that  passes 
as  good  reading  seems  to  upset  our 
faith  in  humanity.  We  have  three 
children  ranging  in  age  from  six  to 
sixteen  and  have  chosen  farm  life, 
not  only  because  we  personally  love 
the  country  but  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  raise  a  family.  You  may 
gather  the  drift  of  the  book  and  ser- 
mon mentioned  above  by  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  my  mind  and  which  I 
pass  on  to  you.  Here  they  are: 
"Is  this  a  degenerate  age? 
"Have  Americans  turned  pagan 
and  worship  nothing  but  mammon? 

"Is  disrespect  for  law  and  decency 
becoming  universal? 

"Have  science  and  reasoning  dis- 
placed religion  generally? 

"Please  do  not  think  that  I  have 
been  turned  by  the  arguments  heard 
and  read,  but  this  kind  of  modem 
reasoning  is  so  general  just  now  that 
I  fear  it  may  influence  the  education 
of  our  children. 

E.  N.  C,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa." 
*      ♦      * 

T  know  just  the  kind  of  book  and 
sermon  referred  to.  But  it  is  not 
modern.  I  know  by  hia  letter  that 
the  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  lit- 
erature of  the  past  and  that  he  can 
recall  similar  teaching  from  any  peri- 
od in  human  history.  Back  in  the 
days  of  the  Old  Testament  was  one, 
Ecclesiastes,  who  seems  to  have  been 
as  pessimistic  as  some  of  the  so-call- 
ed modern  writers  and  preachers.  As 
long  as  wolves  have  howled  in  the 
forests,  so  long  have  men  howled 
about  the  degeneracy  of   their  time. 

I  have  just  begun  re-reading  Ma- 
caulay's  History  of  England.  In  the 
first  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  the  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments, the  loyalty  and  dis- 
loyalty, of  the  English  people  during 
the  150  years  covered  by  his  history. 
The  followdng  sentence  from  that 
chapter,  written  one  hundred  years 
ago,  will  apply  to  our  age  as  well  as 
it  did  in  the  time  of  Thomas  B. 
Macanlay: 

"Those  who  compare  the  age  ia 
which  their  lot  has  fallen  with  a  gold- 


en age  which  exists  only  in  their  im- 
agination, may  talk  of  degeneracy 
and  decay;  but  no  man  who  is  cor- 
rectly informed  as  to  the  past  will  be 
disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  de- 
spondent  view  of   the    present." 

*  *      * 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  my 
correspondent's  questions  separately 
or  at  length.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say 
no!  no!  no!  to  all  of  them.  Some 
people,  to  get  attention  or  because 
they  need  a  liver  regulator,  find  their 
chiefest  pleasure  in  shedding  gloom 
and  peddling  gossip.  A  few  years  ago 
many  agricultural  writers  and  speak- 
ers added  to  the  farmers'  woes  by 
dwelling  on  them  in  public.  This  con- 
tinual recital  of  pessimism  helped  to 
put  farmers  and  farming  on  the  to- 
boggan. 

*  *      * 

There  are  so  many  things  in  life 
to  inspire  courage  and  hope  if  one 
will  look  for  them  that  it  is  foolish 
to  hunt  for  the  opposite  things  only 
to  feel  gloomy  and  despondent.  True, 
we  have  destructive  agencies  at  work, 
but  to  believe  that  they  will  triumph 
in  the  end  is  to  acknowledge  weak- 
ness and  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  final 
supremacy  of  Right.  One  of  the 
Carey  sisters  put  it  this  way: 

Do    not    look    for    wrong    and    evil; 

You   will    find    them    if   you    do. 
A.S   you   measure    to    your    neighbor. 

He   will   mea.sure   back   to   you. 
Look  for  goodness:   look   for  glaflness; 

You   will   meet   them   all    the  while. 
Tf   you    bring   a    .smiling    visage 

To    the    gla.ss,    you    niopt    n    smile. 


Friendly 
Talks 


By 
Edgar  L. 
Vincent 


SHALL  we  talk  "blue"? 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  Let 
farm  men  or  women  meet  any- 
where and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
they  will  be  telling  hard  luck  stories 
and  mourning  because  times  are  so 
bad  and  everything  "gone  to  smash." 
Now  do  not  think  that  I  am  finding 
fault  with  these  good  folks.  It  is 
tough  to  have  to  sell  things  for  the 
price  we  get.  It  does  hurt  to  have 
heavy  bills  to  pay  and  nothing  with 
which  to  pay  them.  It  makes  the 
heart  ache  to  want  to  give  the  boys 
and  girls  a  better  chance  to  go  away 
to  school  and  not  to  know  where  the 
money  is  coming  from  to  do  it.  In 
fact  bad  luck  of  any  kind  causes  a 
smart  that  no  kind  of  ointment  we 
can  buy  at  the  store  will  cure. 

Just  now  I  heard  of  a  man  not  far 
away  who  was  trying  to  make  a  bit 
by  rai.sing  baby  chicks.  When  he 
went  to  bed  one  night  this  week  he 
had  fifty  of  the  little  feathered  beau- 
ties. In  the  morning  there  was  just 
one  lone  chick.  How  the  thief  missed 
that  one  is  a  mystery  to  me.  That 
is  no  fun.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do. 

But  "talking  blue"  does  not  help 
matters.  In  fact  it  makes  them 
worse.  It  makes  the  gloom  in  a  fel- 
low's heart  blacker  than  ever,  and 
leads  him  to  hunt  for  a  good  place 
to  sit  down  and  give  way  to  the  temp- 
tation to  give  it  all  up  as  a  bad  job. 
If  I  wanted  to  make  a  man  sick  I 
would  just  corner  him  and  pour  into 
his  ears  a  tale  of  misery  and  woe. 
That  is  what  far  too  many  are  doing: 
it  pulls  courage  down  off  its  throne, 
upsets  hope  and  kills  the  better  im- 
pulses of  nature. 

Can't  we  see  anything  good  to  talk 
about?  Of  course  we  can,  lots  of 
things.  If  we  open  our  eyes  we  can 
find  them  on  every  hand.  And  those 
are  the  things  it  pays  to  think  about. 
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I  HAVE  read  a  lot  in  your  valuable 
paper  about  taxes  and  the  cause 
of  the  taxes  being  high.  Some 
of  the  assessors  are  to  blame.  One 
township  in  our  county  has  an  as- 
sessor in  his  second  childhood.  Last  fall  he  raised 
the  assessment  |50  on  an  old  farm.  The  assessor 
raised  the  assessment  on  some  other  farms  also. 
The  County  Commissioners  are  to  blame  for  a 
lot  of  it.  We  hear  folks  say,  "Oh,  the  county  pays 
a  lot  and  the  state  pays  a  lot."  Yes,  who  is  the 
county  and   the  state?     We   have   the  burden  to 

In  a  late  paper  some  one  asks  what  is  best  for 
young  people  when  they  get  married,  stay  with 
the  old  folks  or  establish  a  home  of  their  own.  I 
say  they  should  start  a  home  of  their  own  and  not 
depend  on  Dad  after  they  get  married.  I  also  say 
no  man  has  any  right  to  get  married  untU  he  is 
sure  he  can  support  a  wife  and  family. 

Clearfield  County  Subscriber. 
. O 

Rights  to  Property 

WHEN  the  farmers  bought  their  farms  they 
paid  for  the  acreage  used  by  the  traveling 
public,  and  they  continue  to  pay  taxes  on  that 
acreage.  The  public  has  the  use  of  that  land  for 
travel  only,  which  the  owner  must  not  impede  or 
endanger.   Is  not  that  a  true  statement? 

The  highway  here  is  50  feet  wide  with  large 
trees  on  both  sides.  The  area  of  land  used  by  the 
trees  varies  according  to  the  weather. 
If  a  farmer  owns  both  sides  of  a 
road  for  200  rods,  how  much  land 
does  he  give  to  the  traveling  public? 

No  one  dislikes  billboards  more 
than  I,  but  "what  you  goin'  do  when 
the  tax  comes  'round?"  Taxes  in- 
crease while   income   decreases. 

What  right  has  the  state  to  sell 
hunting  licenses,  set  trees  along  the 
highway  or  prohibit  our  leasing  the 
right  to  erect  billboards  on  our  land? 

Article  V  in  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Section  10  of  Article  I  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania  both  say  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation. Will  every  one  please  read 
those  two  Articles  to   the  end? 

Bradford  county.  Pa.      A.  Kicker. 
O 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


would  be  taxed,  while  the  homeless, 
hunter  would  go  free. 

■ » 

He's  for  Cats 


hungry  bird 
J.  Dom. 


1HAVE  heard  they  are  trying  to  get  a  law  to  tax 
cats  because  they  destroy  a  few  birds.  In  my 
mind  it  is  another  way  to  get  money  out  of  the 
farmer. 

What  will  the  farmer  do  without  the  cat  to  keep 
down  the  rats,  weasels,  mice  and  other  things 
which  destroy  his  grain  and  young  poultry? 

A  cat  will  also  eat  live  snakes  which  destroy 
more  birds  than  the  cats,  because  they  eat  little 
ones  in  the  nest.  R.  H.  Buckley. 

Indiana  county,  Pa. 

O 

Hunting  Rights 

'UCH  of  the  discussion  about  hunting  rights, 
which  has  been  going  on  in  this  paper  for 
.some  time,  misses  the  main  point  of  the  subject. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  some  hunters  do 
things  they  should  not,  but  recounting  these 
wrongs  does  not  remedy  them.  What  we  want  is 
a  plan  or  system  whereby  we  may  not  only  avoid 


M' 


He's  AgMn  Cats 


I  NOTICE  that  some  of  the  readers 
are  up  in  arms  against  a  proposed 
bill  to  tax  cats.  While  it  is  unlikely 
that  such  bill  will  ever  become  law, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  ideas  for  cashing 
in  on  a  nuisance  that  has  appeared. 

The  cat  is  a  treacherous  beast,  incapable  of 
cither  learning  or  loyalty.  Unlike  the  dog  it  does 
not  possess  much  intelligence  and  never  sheds  its 
savage  nature.  While  a  few  i^idividual  cats  may 
learn  to  let  young  chicks  alone,  the  tribe  as  a  whole 
will  bear  watching  when  around  anything  wearing 
feathers. 

A  cat  can  neither  be  taught  nor  trusted.  It  will 
not  obey  commands  or  behave  properly  when  out 
of  sight  and  facing  temptation.  It  is  a  constant 
menace  to  bird  life,  a  host  to  germs  and  the  per- 
sonification of  stealth  and  deceit. 

With  insects  swarming  over  the  earth,  seeking 
what  they  can  devour,  and  birds  their  only  natural 
barrier,  why  should  we  coddle  cats  that  kill  the 
birds  that  eat  the  bugs  ? 

If  a  cat  is  worth  keeping  it  is  worth  paying  a 
small  tax  on.  If  not  worth  the  tax  the  only  excuse 
of  its  existence  is  to  reduce  the  milk  surplus,  and 
*  Httle  more  generosity  toward  the  calves  would 
"^ake  up  for  the  cats'  consumption  at  milking 
time. 

One  serious  objection  to  such  a  tax  is  that  the 
Armless,  fat  and  lazy  cat,  kept  only  for  a  pet, 


v^m^i^ 
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King  Piebe  of  York,  owned  by  H.  E.  Robertson,  York  county,  Pa.,  won  ten 

grand  championslups  out  of  12  shows  last  year.    Mr.  Robertson  was  awarded 

the  Master  Farmer  medal  last  January. 


these  wrongs,  but  derive  an  income  from  the  game 
on  our  lands. 

Game  is  public  property.  That  fact  has  been 
established  by  the  courts.  A  man's  farm  is  private 
property.  He  has  a  right  to  charge  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  hunting  over  it.  By  promoting  the  propa- 
gation of  game  in  an  organized  way  a  community 
will  have  something  to  offer  the  hunter  for  which 
he  will  be  glad  to  pay.  It  is  a  matter  for  coopera- 
tion among  farmers,  a  subject  which  Granges  or 
other  local  organizations  could  tackle. 

If  we  approach  the  hunting  problem  with  the 
idea  of  cashing  in  on  it  instead  of  complaining 
about  it  we  shall  be  in  better  position  to  solve  it. 

S.  J.  B. 
O 

Cultivation  Holds  Moisture 

I  HAVE  foiind  that  frequent  cultivation  is  good 
for  any  garden  crop,  especially  in  a  dry  season. 
One  year,  when  I  was  young,  it  was  very  dry.  My 
garden  was  weedless,  and  I  thought  that  was  suf- 
ficient. My  father  said,  "You  want  to  cultivate  it 
more;  hoe  it  over  every  day  or  two,  not  so  deep, 
but  go  over  it  thoroughly,  and  go  often,  especially 
when  the  rains  do  not  come  often.  And  when  they 
do  come  often,  it  needs  ctiltivating  just  the  same, 


as  otherwise  the  ground  will  crust 
over,  and  the  vegetables  will  not 
grow   well." 

Father  lived  to  be  close  to  88  years 
of  age,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of 
gardeners,  raising  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

A  Reader   from  New  York. 
0 

Oats  for  Emergency  Hay  Crop 

THREE  years  ago  my  neighbor  dug  his  Irish 
potatoes  the  middle  of  July  and  seeded  the 
patch  to  oats.  His  intention  was  for  a  cover  crop. 
The  oats  grew  so  well  he  decided  to  cut  them  for 
hay  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  made 
one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  per  acre  of  first-class 
hay.  They  were  well  headed  and  cut  in  the  green 
stage.  These  oats  were  seeded  the  20th  of  July. 
This  is  an  emergency  crop  that  farmers  can 
grow  in  their  potato  and  truck  patches  most  prof- 
itably. Seed  about  two  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre.  When  sown  thick  the  stalks  will  not  be 
large  and  tough.  If  desired,  clover  or  timothy  may 
be  seeded  at  the  same  time.  W.  H.  H. 
O 

The  County  Agent 

1NOTB  what  John  D.  McReynolds  has  to  say  in 
the  June  6th  Pennsylvania  Farmer  under  the 
heading  "To  Save  the  Soil."  I  agree  with  most 
that  he  says,  but  wonder  if  some  Farm  Bureau 
members  are  not  mistaken  in  what  is  expected  of 
a  county  agent.  K  the  county  agent 
would  spend  his  time  going  from  farm 
to  farm  giving  explicit  directions  to 
the  farmers  how  they  should  run 
their  farms  I  wonder  how  many  farm- 
ers would  follow  directions. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  agent 
through  a  club  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  farm  boy  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  corn  or  potatoes  at  a 
less  cost  than  his  father  was  doing 
I  wonder  if  the  father  would  not  soon 
be  trying  out  the  methods  of  the  son. 

If  the  agent  succeeds  in  arousing 
enthusiasm  among  the  club  members 
he  may  be  doing  more  real  good  to 
the  farmers,  both  present  and  future, 
than  he  could  by  spending  his  time 
going  from  farm  to  farm  instructing 
the  individual  farmers. 

Of  course  the  agent  spends  what 
time  he  can  among  the  farmers,  but 
he  has  too  big  a  job  if  he  undertakes 
to  direct  all  the  farmers  individually. 

A.    J.    Legg. 

Nicholas   county,   W.   Va. 

Ki 

More  About  Cultivation 

OF  late  years  several  experiment  stations  have 
reported  tests  which  seem  to  show  that  culti- 
vation does  not  help  a  soil  to  retain  moisture.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  m^uy  old-timers 
and  also  opposite  to  the  teachings  of  experiment 
stations  in  earlier  years. 

Since  the  facts  must  be  the  same  today  as  twen- 
ty-five or  2,500  years  ago,  I  wonder  "how  come" 
the  difEerence  of  opinion  in  late  years.  Certainly 
the  observation  and  experience  of  practical  farm- 
ers is  worth  careful  consideration,  and  earlier  re- 
sidts  of  official  tests  cannot  be  idly  discarded.  But 
there  is  obviously  something  wrong  some  place, 
and  vmless  it  is  located  the  soil  scientists  will  be 
as  erratic  as  the  poultry  experts,  who  reverse  their 
decision  about  every  decade. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  crux  of  the  matter  may 
lie  in  the  kind  of  soil.  I  have  seen  no  reference  to 
this  in  reports  of  cultivation  failing  to  retain  soil 
moisture.  One  would  expect  a  tough  clay  soil  to 
behave  differently  than  a  sandy  loam  rich  in  or- 
ganic matter.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that 
cultivation  might  show  more  results  toward  hold- 
ing moisture  in  the  one  than  in  the  other?  J.  C.  J. 
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PROPHECY    FULFILLED 

WHEN  bankers,  chambers  of  commerce, 
service  clubs  and  other  organizations 
w^ere  busy  stimulating  the  dairy  business  a 
few  years  ago  we  ventured  a  remonstrance, 
predicting  an  orersupply.  liut  we  were  told, 
by  high  authority  in  the  dairy  industry,  that 
there  was  no  danger,  that  the  growing  de- 
mand for  dairy  products  would  care  for  any 
increase,  while  such  increase  would  be  unim- 
portant because  so  many  cows  were  being 
cut  down  by  tuberculin  testing,  etc.  We  leave 
it  to  the  crowd  to  say  who  was  right  about  it. 


DR.  SAMUEL  E.  BRUNER 

WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Bruner  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  Dr.  Bruner  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  Pennsylvania 
for  eighteen  years  and  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  progress  of  the  campaign  to 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis.  When  swind- 
lers took  advantage  of  the  system  of  payment 
for  condemned  animals,  then  and  long  in  ef- 
fect, Dr.  Bruner  was  held  responsible  and  dis- 
missed, though  he  was  not  to  blame  and  his 
integrity  could  not  be  questioned.  His  many 
friends  believe  that  he  was  unjustly  treated 
and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH   DISEASE 

A  SERIOUS  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  the  first  in  several  months,  is 
reported  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  spreading 
in  England  and  has  appeared  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Inspectors  at  our  principal  Atlantic, 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coast  ports  have  been  noti- 
fied by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  use  utmost  vigilance  in  guarding  against 
the  entrance  of  the  malady,  while  a  new 
quarantine  order  is  being  issued  to  include 
more  countries  which  might  be  sources  of  in- 
fection. Every  outbreak  of  this  disease  adds 
further  proof  that  our  policy  of  eradication, 
although  unpopular  at  times,  is  the  sound 
one   for  us  in   dealing  with   foot-and-mouth. 


PLENTY  OF  HOGS 

THE  ninth  annual  pig  survey  fails  to  in- 
dicate a  future  shortage  in  hogs.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  surveys 
the  average  nuinl)cr  of  spring  pigs  saved  was 
over  six  per  litter,  6.04  to  be  exact.  Due  large- 
ly to  this  the  spring  pig  crop  is  2.5  per  cent 
in  excess  of  last  spring's  crop.  The  77,000 
farms  reporting  on  intentions  to  breed  foi" 
fall  litters  indicate  an  average  increase  of  37 
per   cent.    Usually   the  intended   increase   or 
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decrease  is  not  realized,  but  with  average 
realization  this  indicates  an  increase  equival- 
ent to  six  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  pig 
crop.  There  is  one  thing  in  all  such  estimates 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  With  broad 
consumption  we  may  have  more  hogs  and 
higher  prices,  just  as  with  light  consumption 
we  have  had  fewer  hogs  and  lower  prices. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  WEEDS 

THE  best  time  to  cut  weeds  has  been  the 
subject  of  as  much  discussion  as  any  one 
farm  operation.  One  experiment  station  says 
"now  is  the  time,"  but  fails  to  date  its  re- 
lease. Possibly  that  is  good  advice,  cut  them 
"now,"  no  matter  when  that  is.  However, 
further  reading  of  this  advice  indicates  that 
the  idea  is  to  cut  weeds  before  they  produce 
seed,  and  cut  them  again  in  September  for 
good  measure.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
moon,  due  to  the  skeptical  attitude  which 
scientists  assume,  but  that  need  not  deter  any 
one  from  cutting  weeds  when  the  sign  is 
right,  or  when  he  has  time,  as  he  chooses. 


AUTOCRATIC 

THE  Kansas  City  Star  discusses  the 
"autocratic  Farm  Board."  That  is  not 
strange.  The  strange  thing  is  that  it  has 
taken  press  and  public  so  long  to  see  that 
the  Board  is  autocratic.  The  Board,  financed 
by  public  funds,  has  persistently  refused  to 
publish  information  about  the  business  trans- 
actions for  which  it  is  responsible.  It  has 
always  assumed,  and  assumes  now,  the  right 
to  speculate  in  secret  with  public  funds.  For 
that  is  precisely  what  has  been  done,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  called  stabilization  or 
something  else.  Now  the  Board  has  refused 
the  request  of  wheat  growers  for  a  declara- 
tion of  its  policy  in  the  disposal  of  its  accu- 
mulated grain,  the  exact  amount  of  which  is 
not  divulged.  Other  instances  might  easily 
be  given — the  cotton  deal  for  example.  How- 
ever, the  more  autocratic  the  Board  is  the 
better,  for  the  sooner  will  the  public  demand 
its  abolition  or  reformation. 


FEWER   COLTS 

THE  old-fashioned  custom  of  raising  a 
colt  or  two  each  year  is  still  practice'' 
by  some  farmers  of  this  territory,  and  with 
profit,  according  to  those  who  follow  it. 
While  the  future  of  a  business  must  depend 
on  demand  as  well  as  supply,  the  figures  on 
the  supply  side  are  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  colt  raisers.  The  Horse  Association  of 
America  has  dug  them  out  of  the  census  re- 
ports and  finds  that  while  in  1900  seventy- 
nine  colts  were  raised  per  thousand  horses, 
in  1920  sixty  colts  were  raised  and  in  1930 
only  thirty-five  colts.  The  figures  for  mules 
are:  1900,  seventy-nine  mule  colts  per  1,000 
mules  in  the  country;  1920,  twenty-one  mule 
colts  and  in  1930,  twenty-four.  From  these 
figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  horse  business 
is  one  farm  enterprise  not  threatened  by  over- 
production. 


SOIL    FERTILITY    CONFERENCE 

Tl  1  \'.  fiftieth  anniversary  of  field  plot  ex- 
periments in  this  country  was  observed 
last  week  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
where  are  located  the  f)l{lcst  soil  fertility 
ex])erinieiils  on  this  continent.  These  were 
inauguarated  in  1881  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  in  whose  honor 
they  have  been  named.  .Soil  scientists  from 
nineteen  states  and  three  other  countries  as- 
sembled to  study  the  lessons  derived  from 
these  experiments  and  soil  problems  in  gen- 
eral. Incidentally  they  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Jordan,  to  Dr.  H.  P.  /\rmsl)y,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Ex])eriment  Station, 
to  Dr.  William   I'Vear,  for  many  years  Agri- 
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cultural  CWemist  at  this  Station,  and  to  Wil- 
liam C.  Patterson,  who  for  38  years  was  the 
C(jmpetcnt  and  beloved  superintendent  of 
iarms  at  Penn  State,  Enos  H.  Hess,  who  \va.s 
assistant  director  at  the  Experiment  Station 
1894-1901,  was  honored  also,  the  only  one  of 
the  pioneer  group  now  living.  He  presented 
a  paper  on  the  early  history  of  the  old  fer- 
tilizer plots.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Thorne,  for  many 
years  Director  of  the  Ohic»  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, delighted  the  scientists  by  attendance 
and  j)articipation  in  the  program..  Dr.  H.  j. 
Patterson,  Director  of  the  Maryland  Experi- 
ment Station  and  son  of  W.  C.  Patterson, 
gave  some  interesting  history  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  early  years  of  the  fertilizer 
plots.  On  the  whole  the  event  was  a  most 
profitable  one.  It  is  our  hope  that  some  of 
the  young  soil  scientists  may  be  there  again, 
fifty  years  hence,  to  observe  the  centenary  of 
fertilizer  experiments  in  America. 


STATE   TREE 

TWO  or  three  generations  ago  a  leading 
farm  enterprise  in  some  parts  of  this 
state  was  peeling  hemlock  trees  and  selling 
the  bark  for  tanning  leather.  Prosperous 
communities  sprang  up  where  tanneries  flour- 
ished. The  bark  was  worth  more  than  the 
log  and  often  the  latter  was  left  to  rot  in 
the  woods.  Then  lumber  became  more  val- 
uable and  the  hemlock  again  added  to  the 
income  of  rural  dwellers.  It  built  homes, 
which  are  now  worth  more  than  the  land 
they  adorn,  turned  out  doctors,  lawyers  and 
politicians,  made  fortunes  for  some  and 
l)rofitable  work  for  many.  Even  today  hem- 
lock still  leads  in  the  lumber  output  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  hem- 
lock be  chosen  as  our  State  Tree,  as  it  was 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature.  But 
it  is  not  the  tree's  economic  contribution 
alone  that  justifies  the  choice.  Those  who 
know  the  stately  trunks  and  conical  tops  of 
dark  green,  the  cool  aisles  and  friendly  carpet 
of  needles  in  the  home  of  the  hemlock  wiU 
appreciate  its  choice  as  the  State  Tree. 


LANCASTER  CATTLE  SHOJ5i 

THE  red  rose  of   Lancaster  was  in  full 
bloom  last  week,  while  all  the  crops  in 
the  opulent  fields  of  this  greatest  agricultur- 
al  county  never  U)oked   better.    The  annual 
fat  cattle  show  at  the  Lancaster  stockyards 
brought    out    about    1,6(X)    finished    beeves, 
most  of  them  good  but  many  of  them  too 
rich  and  weighty  for  the  prevailing  market 
taste.    Practically  all  of  them  lost  money,  for 
they  were  bought  on  a  much  higher  market 
than  that  on  which  they  sold.    But  audible 
complaints  were  few,  as  these  veteran  feeders 
know  that  they  are  bound  to  even  up  some 
day   when  the  conditions  are  reversed.    The 
Canadian  feeder  cattle,  shut  out  by  the  tariff 
wall,    were    missed    most    in    the    Shorthorn 
ranks.    Herefords  bred  in  the  Sandhills  won 
all   the   car-lot  prizes,   in    i)art  because  they 
were  handy  weight,  while  the  lightest  if  not 
the  best  of  the  Angus  steers  captured  the  in- 
dividual prizes.    The  judges  were  slaughter- 
ers  who  regarded   market  preferences   more 
than  the  usual  show  standards.    As  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  those  who  fed  the  well- 
bred  and  higher-priced  cattle  fared  worst  and 
those  who  fed  the  common  and  cheaper  cat- 
tle fared  best.    This  will  probably  lead  to  a 
preference  for  trash  next  fall  when  the  feed- 
lots   are   stocked  again,  but  enough  feeders 
will  stick  to  f|uality  to  make  an  even  greater 
show  next  year.    For  Lancaster  county  is  gO' 
iiig  to  feed  cattle  again  and  as  long  as  it  fits 
so  well  into  the  system  of  farming  which  in- 
cludes tobacco  as  a  leafling  cash  crop.  Present 
indications   are   for   jjlcnty  of  grain  and  for- 
age and  plenty  of  detennination  to  go  ahead 
regardless  of  this  year's  losses. 
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ECRETARY  of  Agricul- 
ture William  B.  Duryee 
sailed  from  New  York 
on  July  1^^  '°  attend  the  In- 
ternational Dairy  Congress 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
from  July  15th  to  17th.  He 
will  represent  New  Jersey  at 
the  Congress  as  a  result  of 
a  commission  granted  him 
by  Governor  Larson. 

Secretary  Duryee  plans  to  ,  .^     ^  . 

return  in  August  after  studying  some  of  the  dairy 
nroblems  and  conditions  in  Denmark,  Holland  and 
Kngland.  While  in  England  he  also  will  study 
methods  used  in  distributing  food  to  the  unem- 
ployed. 
•^  *     *     * 

FRED  JACKSON,  former  county  agent  in  Cum- 
berland county  and  well-known  to  many 
throughout  the  state,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
pairy  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  took  up  his 
new  duties  on  July  1st  and  will  have  charge  of  all 
dairy  marketing  work  in  the  department. 

The  recent  adoption  of  two  state  grades  of  milk 
has  increased  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  much  of  Mr.  Jackson's  work  v^rill  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishing  of  these  grades.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  Mr.  Jackson  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  investigational  and  promotional  work 
with  commercial  houses,  an  experience  which  will 
be  very  valuable  in  his  new  work. 

*     ♦     * 

DAIRY  FIELD  DAY,  sponsored  by  the  State 
Dairy  Committee,  will  be  held  on  August 
29th  at  Raritan  Valley  Farm,  Raritan,  New  Jersey. 
This  is  not  the  first  field  day  to  be  held  at  former 
Senator  Frelinghuysen's  Raritan  Valley  Farm,  but 
it  is  the  first  gathering  of  its  kind  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  State  Dairy  Committee. 

Because  of  some  rather  critical  problems  fac- 
ing New  Jersey  dairymen  at  this  time  a  large  at- 
tendance is  anticipated.  The  State  Dairy  Commit- 
tee has  been  in  close  accord  wnth  progressive  dairy 
developments  in  the  state  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  recently  the  proposed  milk  grades  es- 
tablished by  this  committee  were  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  Sussex  county  and  some  adjoining  counties 
T.  B.  testing  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly  in 
an  effort  to  retain  the  present  milk  market  when 
Newark's  ordinance  barring  all  milk  from  untest- 
ed herds  goes  into  effect  on  September  1st.  At 
present  it  seems  unlikely  that  all  these  herds  can 
be  tested  in  time  to  meet  the  Newark  ruling,  but 
everything  physically  possible  is  being  done  to 
clean  up  these  herds  by  the  first  of  September. 

Dairv  Field  Day  has  been  estab- 
lished not  only  as  a  day  of  good  fel- 
lowship, but  also  for  instructive  and 
constructive  discussions  of  the  pres- 
ent dairy  problems. 

*      *      * 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


plant  pathologist  at  the  Experiment  Station. 
Again  scientists  set  a  rapid  pace  which  is  difficult 
to  follow  in  production. 

Yellowing  of  spinach  has  caused  some  concern 
to  growers  in  the  state  becau.se  the  market  de- 
mands spinach  of  a  dark  green  color.  While  most 
of  the  soils  contain  sufficient  amounts  of  manga- 
nese to  meet  the  needs  of  crops,  Dr.  Haenseler 
has  found  that  heavy  liming  reduced  the  avail- 
ability of  this  element. 

"This  deficiency  can  be  corrected  in  spinach 
fields  by  spraying  the  affected  plants  with  a  solu- 
tion containing  one  ounce  of  manganese  sulphate 
to  15  gallons  of  water  to  each  1,000  square  feet  of 
field  surface,"  says  Dr.  Haenseler. 

As  a  preventive  of  yellowing  in  spinach,  30  to 
50  pounds  of  manganese  sulphate  to  the  acre,  mix- 
ed with  the  fertilizer  to  be  applied  before  the  crop 
is  planted,  is  recommended  by  the  Experiment 
Station. 

*  *     * 

THE  annual  picnic  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
State  Grange  will  be  held  on  September  24th 
at  Camp  Ockanickon,  Burlington  county.  This 
camp  makes  an  ideal  location  for  the  annual  out- 
ing. Details  of  the  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

*  *     * 

BETTER  knowledge  of  fruit  tree  pollination 
has  resulted  in  increasing  the  bee  population 
in  New  Jersey  from  270  colonies  in  1916  to  1,210 
colonies  in  1930.  Along  with  this  increase  in  bee 
population  has  been  a  decrease  in  disease  among 
bees.  In  1930  only  40  cases  of  European  foul- 
brood  were  found  in  the  state  as  compared  with 
391  cases  in  1912. 

*  *      * 

THE  Walter's  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm  entry  in 
the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest  is  still  lead- 
ing the  other  ninety-nine  entries  at  the  end  of 
the  thirty-seventh  week  of  the  contest.  This  Egg 
Harbor  City  flock  is  now  90  points  in  the  lead. 
The  eggs  laid  by  these  birds  have  averaged  since 
October  1st  24.9  ounces  to  the  dozen.  With  the 
increasing  use  of  state  egg  grades  in  the  state. 


ONE  pure-bred  ram  sale  was  held 
in  Charles  county,  Md.,  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  and  four  more 
are  scheduled  in  other  counties  of  the 
state  during  the  month.  The  forth- 
coming sales  are:  Pocomoke,  Wor- 
cester county,  July  11;  Boonsboro, 
Washington  county,  July  17;  Tim- 
onium,  Baltimore  county,  July  22  and 
Centerville,  Queen  Anne's  county, 
July  28. 

About  135  animals  of  the  Hamp- 
shire and  Shropshire  breeds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  shown  and  sold  at  these 
sales. 

At  eight  sales  during  the  past  five 
years  207  rams  were  sold  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $40.17.  Last  year  50 
animals  were  sold  at  two  sales  In 
the  state  at  an  average  of  $31.50.  but 
prices  this  year  are  expected  to  be 
lower  owing  to  the  prevailing  price 
of  sheep  and  lambs. 

>|c      *      4> 

A  POULTRY  inspector  has  been 
appointed  for  the  Flemington 
Poultry  Auction  to  see  that  no  sick 
birds  are  sold  over  that  auction.  Birds 
affected  with  roup,  canker,  coccidi- 
osia  or  any  contagious  disease  will  be 
taken  from  the  auction. 

The  poultry  auction  has  been  mak- 
ing continual  progress  with  the  de- 
mand at  many  sales  exceeding  the 
supply. 

*  ♦      * 

THE  New  Jersey  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  are  holding  their 
annual  summer  tour  in  Monmouth 
county  on  July  7th. 

*  sK        * 

LACK  of  available  manganese  in 
the  soil  may  cause  yellowing  of 
spinach  on  some  New  Jersey  farms, 
's  the  report  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Haenseler, 


Your  Great  Opportunity  to  See  America 


SCORES  of  men  and  women  have  made  their  reservations  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  Three  Nation  Tour,  July  29th  to  August 
20th.  The  success  of  the  trip  is  more  than  assured.  No  less  than  27 
members  of  our  earlier  tours  have  signed  up  for  this  great  expedition, 
which  will  visit  Canada,  Mexico,  California,  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

There  is  still  some  space  available  on  our  special  train.  However, 
reservations  are  coming  in  every  day.  We  shall  accept  no  more  than 
can  be  given  a  pleasant,  uncrowded,  comfortable  trip.  Use  the  blank  be- 
low—soon—to  avoid  the   possibility   of  disappointment. 

There  are  no  arrangements  for  you  to  make — just  send  your  reser- 
vation. We'll  make  all  the  plans  for  you,  and  do  all  the  fussing  and 
worrying. 
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especially  at  the  Flemington 
and  Vineland  egg  auctions, 
the  value  and  importance  of 
birds  which  consistently  lay 
large  eggs  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  to  poul- 
trymen. 

In    the    Hunterdon   county 

contest    Willis    E.     Striker's 

Leghorns    from    Belle    Mead 

continue   to  hold  first  place, 

while     Charles     O.     Goeger's 

birds   from   Califon   still    rank   second.     An    entry 

from  Michigan,   owned  by  W.  C.  Eckard,  is   set- 

ting  a  fast  pace  in  contending  for  second  place. 

This  contest  has  done  unusually  well  this  year 

as  is  shown  by  a  total  production  up  to  the  present 

time  of  64  per  cent. 

Entries  from  outside  the  state  are  carrying  off 
honors  at  the  Passaic  County  Contest.    A  flock  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  from  Parmente^s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  Franklin,  Mass.,  is  leading  all  entries. 
O 

Delaware  Notes 

THE  short  course  of  the  Four-H  Clubs  of  the 
state  of  Delaware,  held  annually  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  at  the  University  of  Delaware, 
came  to  a  close  this  past  week.  This  is  held  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  University.  Around  three  hundred  boys  and 
girls  from  various  parts  of  the  state  attended. 

*      Hf      * 

POULTRY  demonstrations  on  how  to  vaccinate 
chickens  so  as  to  prevent  chicken  pox  among 
fowls  were  held  recently  in  Sussex  county.  A  poul- 
try pathologist  of  the  University  of  Delaware  and 
County  Agent  C.  R.  Snyder  of  the  Sussex  County 
Extension    Department    attended    some    of    these 

meetings. 

tti     ^     * 

FnoM  a  recent  report  just  given  out  by  the  fed- 
eral state  market  service,  Pocomoke  City,  Md., 
in  reference  to  the  strawberry  crop  on  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula  it  was  figured  that  there  had 
been  shipped  to  the  northern  markets  around 
426,770  crates  of  strawberries  which  average 
about  $3.25  per  crate.  This  would  make  the  straw- 
berry crop  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  average  al- 
most a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  including  the 
later  small  shipments.  The  total  shipments  for 
this  year  average  around  1,778  carloads  of  240 
crates  per  car,  while  in  1930  the  equivalent  of  1,929 
had  moved  to  the  northern  markets  up  to  same 
date. 

The  quality  of  the  strawberries  this  season  was 
very  much  better  than  last,  being  larger.  While 
the  shipments  this  season  has  been  151  cars  less, 
it  is  thought  that  the  return  in  money 
IS  in  excess  of  last  year,  in  fact  great- 
er than  the  past  several  years.  Prices 
were  good  and  steady  almost  to  the 
close  of  the  season. 

The  slump  in  price  near  the  close 
of  the  season  was  costly  to  borkers;  it 
is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  brok- 
ers throughout  the  peninsula  during 
this  time  will  amount  to  over  $100,- 
000.  This  loss  occurred  when  the 
brokers  bought  the  berries  outright 
and  the  prices  declined  during  the 
time  the  berries  were  in  transit. 

K.    P.    T. 


Reservation  Blank 

Tour  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sir:  Enclosed  find  check  (or  money  order)  for  $20  per  person  for 
reservations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Three  Nation  Tour,  starting  at 
the  town  marked  below.  Before  July  18th  I  shall  mail  check  for  the 
amount  shown  opposite  the  town  I  have  marked.  I  understand  that  no 
further  payments  will  be  required  and  that  all  money  paid  will  be  refunded 
promptly  if  I  cannot  go. 

Pittsburgh,  Beaver  Falls,  Erie  $399.40 

niifVciiQ      39o<o0 

Philadelphia,  Paoll,  Frazer,  Coatesvllle     419.70 

Lancaster,  Elizabethtown    416.75 

Harrisburg     ««•'« 

Sunbury,  Milton tJ2  « 

WlUiamsport,  Lock  Haven,  Renovo  fio  55 

Port   Allegany    408.30 

The  reservation  deposit,  plus  the  final  payment  per  person  shown 
above  are  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  entire  tour  from  the 
town  checked,  including  fare,  berth,  meals,  side-trips,  etc. 


-O- 


Name 


Town 


Cbunty    ^^^^^    

Names  and  addresses  of  other  persons  for  whom  I  am  makmg  reser- 
vations follow: 


Name 


Address 


N  airplane,  zooming  60  miles  an 
lur  at  a  ten-foot  elevation 
across  flooded  swamps,  spreading 
death  in  the  form  of  poisonous  liquids 
to  millions  of  mosquito  "wrigglers," 
is  a  new  weapon  now  being  tested  by 
fighters  of  New  Jersey's  best  known 
insect  pest. 

Although  the  several  tests  already 
conducted  In  Morris  and  Middlesex 
counties  have  destroyed  millions  of 
the  "wrigglers"  or  larvae,  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  airplane  as  an  instru- 
ment to  apply  poisonous  larvicides 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  This  is  because 
to  date  the  estimated  "kill"  of  the 
pests  has  been  only  50  per  cent  or 
less. 

A  "kill"  of  80  or  more  per  cent 
must  be  obtained  before  the  airplane 
can  be  considered  an  effective  and 
practical  weapon,  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Ginsberg,  biochemist  in  entomology 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  has  said.  He 
is  directing  the  tests  in  coopera- 
tion with  county  mosquito  commis- 
sions and  Kenneth  Unger  of  Hadley 
Airport,  New  Brunswick,  wtio  has 
provided  a  standard  biplane,  equipped 
with  a  220-horsepower  motor,  for  the 
work.  The  larvacide  is  carried  in  two 
40-gallon  tanks  in  the  front  cockpit 
of  the  plane. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


JiUy   4,   1931 


Farm  Home 

Molly  Learns  the  Art  of  Living  in  a  Suitcase 


Editor's  Note:— Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  Tour  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
last  summer,  and  of  our  second  Florida-Cuba 
Tour  last  winter,  will  remember  Miss  Watson, 
the  author  of  this  story.  She  will  accompany 
our  Three-Nation  Tour  again  this  summer  to 
help  "first  timer"  tour  members  learn  the  ropes 
so  they  will  feel  like  "old  timers."  Miss  Wat- 
son is  editor  of  the  Young  People's  Page  of 
Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

/  /  -w  ^OU'VE  got  to  come  over  and  help  me 
•  •  \f  pack,"  came  Molly's  cry  for  help  over 
^  the  telephone  one  morning  late  in  July. 
"I've  two  suitcases  packed  already  and  there's 
enough  left  over  for  a  third.." 

And  so,  after  her  bread  was  safely  out  of  the 
oven,  Sally  Ann  Morrow  took  the  short-cut  across 
the  fields  to  the  Morrison  farm.  In  the  kitchen, 
there  was  only  Pat,  the  Maltese,  who  blinked 
sleepy  topaz  eyes,  decided  Sally  Ann  was  not  an 
enemy  and  went  back  to  dreams  of  fields  of  mice 
and  whole  cities  of  rats  where  dogs  were  prohibit- 
ed, folks  never  said  "scat,"  or  whatever  it  is  that 
cats  dream  about. 

To  her  "Where  are  you?"  a  voice  from  upstairs 
answered : 

"In  the  bedroom.    Come  on." 

Just  a  few  more  days  now  and  the  Morrows  and 
Morrisons  would  lock  their  doors  and  depart  for 
worry-free  adventures  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  tour  managers  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  This 
business  of  packing,  especially  to  first-timers,  was 
perplexing.  What  must  she  take?  What  would 
she  need?  Sally  Ann,  an  old-timer  since  her  Flor- 
ida trip  w'th  the  tour  party  last  winter,  was  call- 
ed upon  many  times  for  advice. 

A  Place  for  Everything 

"Well,  you  are  in  a  fix,"  she  said  as  she  sur- 
veyed the  bed  heaped  high  with  piles  of  clothing 
and  the  wardrobe  showing  dress  after  dress  that 
Molly  thought  must  be  taken  along.  "Looks  to  me 
as  though  you'd  bought  out  the  Emporium,  Moiiy." 

"I'm  afraid  I  did  buy  more'n  I  needed  but  it's 
been  so  long  since  I  had  anything  new  that  I 
couldn't  resist." 

"I  know.    Almost  half  the  fun  is  buying  some- 
thing new,  planning  and  packing,"  Sally  Ann  sym- 
pathized, her  hands  busy  on  an  in- 
spection tour. 

"You  must  have  thought  you'd  be 
gone  six  months  instead  of  three 
weeks,"  she  said  with  a  laugh.  "You 
won't  need  but  half  these  things. 
First  of  all,  let's  get  the  cardboard 
boxes  these  dresses  came  in." 

"But  boxes  will  take  up  more  room 
than  anything  else,"   objected  Molly. 

"Just  wait.  I  learned  this  from  a 
woman  in  our  car  last  winter.  Her 
clothes  never  looked  wrinkled  and 
mussed  like  mine  did.  Cut  either  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  the  box  in  half 
lengthwise;  trim  the  edges  off  so 
you  have  a  straight  piece  of  card- 
board. Let's  have  that  brown  dress 
there — you're  taking  it,  aren't  you?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  think  it  was  good 
enough,"  Maria  objected. 

"It's  just  what  you  want  for  the 
trip — something  old  and  dark  and 
no  pleats." 

A    Packing   Trick 


Sweeping  the  bed  clear  of  other 
things,  Sally  Ann  spread  out  the 
brown  dress,  laid  the  cardboard  over 
the  center,  folded  over  the  edges  and 
pinned  them  down  securely.  The 
sleeves  were  neatly  folded  in  and  the 
top  ot  the  dress  brought  down  care- 
fully over  the  cardboard  and  also 
pinned  fast. 

"Now,'  she  said,  "see  how  nice  that 
will  carry  across  the  continent  and 
back.  When  your  suitcase  is  picked 
up,  you  don't  need  to  worry  about 
your  dresses  jamming  down  in  the 
bottom  and  being  a  mass  of  wrinkles." 

Wjth  experienced  fingers,  she  chose 
only  those  dresses  which  would  give 


the  best  service  and  not  spoil  Molly's  pleasure  wor- 
rying about  them  on  the  trip. 

"I'm  taking  only  one  'dress-up'  dress,"  she  con- 
fided. "You  never  can  tell  maybe  somebody'U  have 
a  birthday  party  in  one  of  the  dining-cars  or 
there'll  be  something  special  when  we'll  need  it. 

"What  are  these  towels  for?"  she  presently 
wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  mercy  me,  Sally  Ann,  won't  we  want  to 
wash  our  faces  even  if  we're  away  from  home?" 

"Not  a  towel  goes  along.  There'll  be  a  grand 
supply  in  the  wash-room — and  all  the  soap  you 
want.  There's  always  icewater  there,  too,  and 
plenty  of  it." 

What  Shall  We  Take? 

"How  many  dresses  shall  I  take?" 

"I'm  taking  four,  besides  the  one  I'm  wearing. 
Take  thin  cotton  or  silk  for  hot  weather  and  may- 
be a  heavy  one  for  they  do  say  Yellowstone  Park 
is  often  cold  in  the  evenings,  even  in  August.  I'm 
taking  a  wool  sweater  and  an  old  raincoat  for  an 
emergency  and  my  old  summer  coat.  Of  course, 
nobody  knows  from  day  to  day  just  what  they 
will  need.  I'm  taking  plenty  of  clean  undies  and 
my  most  comfortable  shoes  for  it's  a  rest  to  change 
off.  Tomorrow  I'll  bring  you  a  little  tube  of  cold- 
cream.  Mrs.  Lawrence — she  was  with  the  tour 
crowd  last  summer  out  there — says  sometimes  the 
wind  dries  your  skin  and  it's  refreshing  to  have 
the  cold-cream. 

"Pack  your  kimono  and  all  the  night  and  toilet 
things  in  the  small  bag  so  you  can  carry  it  with 
you  to  the  dressing-room  at  the  end  of  the  car. 
Then  you  and  Henry  can  both  pack  your  duds  in 
it  when  you  go  to  Yellowstone  Park.  We'll  talk 
over  on  the  train  just  what  we  should  take  out 
there  for  those  two  nights  and  three  days.  Or  we 
can  ask  the  tour  hostess  and  see  what  she  says.." 

In  no  time  at  all,  this  veteran  Sally  Ann  had 
packed  Molly's  and  Henry's  clothes  in  the  one 
large  suitcase  and  the  small  handbag.  "I  heard  one 
of  the  women  last  winter  say  'experienced  travel- 
ers always  yo  light,  so  iefs  not  show  our  ignor- 
ance by  toting  along  a  lot  of  unnecessary  things." 

"Ignorance!"  repeated  Molly,  sinking  down  with 
a  groan  on  the  four-poster  bed.  "When  I  think  of 
sleeping  in  that  Pullman  and  eating  in  the  diner 
and   doing   all    the    other    things    I've   never   even 

It^s  Smart  to  Sew 
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No.  6999.— Sizes:  38,  40.  42,  44.  46.  48,  50 
and  52  inches  bust  measure. 

No.   6479.— Sizes:    2,   3.   4.   5  and   6  years. 

No.  6807.— Sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium. 
38-40;  large.  42-44.  extra  large,  46-48  inches 
bust    mea.su re. 

No.  6763.— Sizes:  6  months.  1,  2  and  3 
years. 


HOW  TO   O&DEB 

All  patterns  15c  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Address  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


dreamed  of  doing,  I'm  like  to  go  into  a  fit." 

And  indeed  she  looked  it.  Henry's  serious  ill- 
ness  and  slow  convalescence  had  taxed  MoUy'g 
strength.  They  were  both  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  this  trip  as  a  complete  rest  and  knew  the  change 
of  scenery  would  work  wonders. 

"I  know  just  how  you  feel,"  sympathized  Sally 
Ann.    "We  all  have  our  first  time,  you  know." 

"Suppose  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  the  things 
you  think  I  should  know  so  I  don't  disgrace  you," 
begged  Molly. 

"All  right,  let's  go,"  smiled  Sally  Ann.  "When 
we  get  on  the  train  at  Harrisburg,  the  Tour  Man- 
ager will  hand  you  an  envelope  which  will  have 
your  coupon  book  and  some  other  things  in  it.  On 
the  outside  of  the  envelope  will  be  something  like 
this — after  your  name— E-4.  The  letter  stands  for 
your  car  and  the  number  is  your  Pullman  section — 
yours  and  Henry's.  But  don't  worry  about  finding 
it.  A  porter  will  help  you.  He'll  put  your  hat  in  a 
paper  bag,  shove  your  suitcase  under  the  seat  and 
help  you  get  settled,  then  all  you've  got  to  do  is 
make  yourself  comfortable  in  that  nice,  soft  seat, 
look  out  of  the  window  and  forget  about  the  farm 
and  the  pigs  and  cows  until  you  get  back  again." 

"Do  we  have  just  one  seat  like  they  do  on  the 
accommodation  here?" 

"No,  you  and  Henry  will  have  two  big  seats  fac- 
ing each  other  and  we'll  be  right  across  or  very 
near  you.  I'm  not  expecting  to  see  much  of  you, 
Molly,  for  it  won't  be  very  long  until  you've  made 
friends  with  all  the  other  women  and  you'll  be  out 
'visiting'  in  some  other  car. 

What   Shall   We  Eat? 

"Now  it's  about  dinner-time,"  Sally  Ann  said 
with  a  laugh.  "A  waiter  will  come  iJhrough  the  car 
.saying:  'First  call  fo'  dinna,'  and  we'll  all  go  out 
to  the  dining-car,  take  the  menus  the  steward  gives 
us,  and  cudgle  our  poor  brains  trying  to  decide 
which  of  all  those  good  things  we  want.  When  you 
finish,  don't  pay  a  cent  or  even  leave  money  for 
the  waiter.  Just  give  the  steward  the  coupon 
mats  marked  for  the  first  meal,  get  up  and  come 
back  to  the  Pullman." 

"But  at  night,  Sally  Ann,  do  I  have  to  fix  the 
berth  myself?" 

"Merciful  heavens,  no!  The  porters  do  every- 
thing for  you  while  you're  on  the  trip.  They  soon 
learn  your  name  and  they  carry  you 
around  like  you  was  Mrs.  Hoover  or 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  They  haul  out 
your  suitcase  and  polish  your  shoes 
and  do  everything  they  can  to  help 
you.  If  you  want  to  have  more  head- 
room in  your  berth  at  night,  you  can 
use  just  the  lower  berth  and  tell  the 
porter  not  to  make  up  the  upper  one. 
The  whole  section  is  yours  and  Hen- 
ry's to  do  as  you  like,  you  know." 


Plan  for  the  Next  Day 

"Are  there  doors  on  the  berth?" 

"No,  but  there  are  heavy  curtains 
that  fasten  together  on  the  inside. 
The  beds  are  every  bit  as  comfortable 
as  the  ones  at  home.  Every  day  they 
put  on  clean  sheets  and  pillow-slips 
and  a  blanket  in  case  you  need  it. 
Just  above  your  head  near  the  cur- 
tains you'll  find  hangers  for  your 
coat  and  dresses.  I  always  get  out 
the  dress  I'm  going  to  wear  the  next 
day  so  the  wrinkles  will  have  a  chance 
to  blow  out  during  the  night.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  berth,  just  over  your 
feet,  there's  a  little  shelf  that's  handy 
for  small  things- -.shoes  or  whatever 
you  want  to  put  there.  Then  next 
the  wall  is  a  little  hammock  where 
you  can  put  other  things." 

"What'U  I  do  with  my  glasses  at 
night.  If  they  get  broken  the  whole 
trip  will  be  spoiled  for  me." 

"Here's  a  little  trick  I  figured  out. 
Bundle  your  glasses  in  one  of  Henry's 
big  handkerchief's,  tuck  them  in  the 
toe  of  your  shoe  and  put  the  shoe, 
with  some  undies,  in  the  little  ham- 
mock. No  matter  what  happens,  the 
glas.ses  will   be   safe   there." 

(Continued   on    page    10.) 
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The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

C.    1$.    ALLMAN 


Ciip.vrl.'lit,    l!):!t,   by  C'iipiK'rUiirman-Slociim.  Inc. 


ACCORDINGLY  one  of  the 
chiefs  paddled  across  the  river 
and  started  talking  with  the 
colonel.  Martin  Wetzel,  tomahawk 
hidden  under  his  hunting  shirt,  crept 
unnoticed  behind  the  chief  and  buried 
his  weapon  in  the  redman's  skull.  For 
this  treacherous  assault  Martm  re- 
ceived no  punishment,  the  sentiment 
in  the  so-called  army  approved  the 
deed  so  strongly  that  the  commander 
was  unable  to  mete  out  justice. 

On  the  return  20  prisoners  were 
entrusted  to  their  tender  care.  A 
few  squaws  and  children  lived  to 
reach  Fort  Pitt,  but  the  remainder 
were  slaughtered  in  a  march  of  mur- 
der with  the  swift  tomahawk  of  Mar- 
tin Wetzel  much  in  evidence  in  the 
slaughter.* 

Yet  this  "congenial  companion  ana 
true  friend"  was  respected  on  the  bor- 
der He  must  have  possessed  some 
redeeming  qualities,  but  history  fails 
to  record  them.  So  confused  were 
the  historians  and  so  saturated  with 
fear  the  settlers  that  the  will  to  kill 
redskins  was  the  highest  recom- 
mendation they  thought  necessary. 

We  are  left  a  list  of  similar  epi- 
sodes, all  proving  that  the  attitude 
of  Martin,  when  Indians  were  the 
victims,  did  not  change  with  years. 

It  is  futile  for  us  to  measure  the 
past  in  standards  of  the  present.  We 
look  with  horror  on  the  wholesale 
killing  in  pioneer  times,  failing  to 
justify  the  actions  of  government  or 
the  views  of  the  people.  But  who 
knows  how  our  descendants  a  century 
hence  will  regard  us?  What  will  they 
think,  for  instance,  of  the  tens  of 
thousand.s  of  lives  lost  annually  un- 
der .the  wheels  of  speeding  motor 
cars?  What  will  they  say  of  our  so- 
cial and  industrial  system  that  throws 
aside  the  aged  as  useless,  permits  un- 
employment, hardship  and  want? 

On  these  grounds  we  may  apolo- 
gize for  the  acts  of  our  predecessors, 
but  on  humanitarian  grounds  we 
search  in  vain  for  alibis.  Their  lives 
were  hard  and  their  manners  rough. 
Weakness  was  akin  to  failure,  and 
failure  meant  death.  They  lived  close 
to  nature,  and  nature  in  spite  of  her 
beautiful  dress  and  cheerful  moods 
is  relentless,  cruel  and  no  friend  of 
the  under  dog.  A  salmon  lays  ten 
million  eggs,  but  only  two  live  to  be 
salmons.  Tender  grasses  are  smoth- 
ered by  tough  weeds.  A  constant 
struggle,  from  ant  to  elephant,  from 
violet  to  oak  tree,  and  woe  betide 
the  one  who  stumbles.  His  "name  is 
Dennis"   and  his  throne  is  mud. 

In  a  life  story  of  Wetzel  and  other 
border  heroes,  written  by  Hartley  in 
1860,  the  author  says:  "The  charac- 
ters and  actions  of  these  men  will 
form  a  profitable  study  for  the  pa- 
triotic young  men,  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  homes  and  fire- 
sides of  our  country;  and  they  will 
not  fail  to  inspire  that  noble  and  gen- 
erous emulation  which  has  always 
formed  a  striking  trait  in  the  Amer- 
ican character." 

DoHass,  chronicler  of  the  early  set- 
tlement and  Indian  wars  of  western 
Virginia,  .says,  "The  memory  of  Wet- 
zel should  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  western  Virginia,  for 
his  efforts  in  defense  of  their  fore- 
fathers are  without  parallel  in  bor- 
der warfare." 

By  others,  however,  Wetzel  was  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  a  half- 
savage,  a  man  with  a  tiger  disposi- 
tion and  a  blood-thirsty  spirit. 

Some  years  after  the  Coshocton 
holocau.st'  Martin  was  captured  by  the 
Indians.  It  is  likely  that  the  party 
which  caught  kim  did  not  know  of  his 
record  with  Col.  Brodhead,  for  they 
did  not  put  an  end  to  him  at  once, 
but  took  him  along  with  them.  Out 
across  Ohio  they  trudged,  going 
north,  until  they  reached  their  village 


in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

When  captives  sulked  or  lagged  on 
the  trail  Indians  generally  put  them 
out  of  their  misery  without  delay, 
but  if  they  were  bold  and  cheerful 
the  captors  frequently  kept  and 
adopted  them.  Martin  knowing  this 
saved  his  life  by  exhibiting  a  cheer- 
ful contentment  which  so  thoroughly 
deceived  the  Indians  that  they  made 
him  a  member  of  their  tribe,  but  hi.s 
revengeful  spirit  only  waxed  strong- 
er during  his  year  in  the  tepees  of 
the  reds. 

HIS  chance  came  in  the  fall  of  the 
year    when    with    three    young 
chiefs  he  went  on  a  hunting  trip.   He 
did  the  cooking  and  made  it  his  cus- 
tom   to   be    the    first   back    to    camp 
after  the  day's  hunt.    One  evening  he 
met    one    of    the    hunters    alone    and 
proceeded   to    show   the    brave    some 
tricks   with  the  rifle   his  father  had 
taught  him.    The  red  man  turned  his 
head,    being    off    guard,    and    Wetzel 
shot  him  in  the  breast.    Scalping  this 
victim  he  threw  the  body  in  a  hole 
made  by  an  uprooted  tree  and  cover- 
ed it  with  bru.sh.    Back  in  camp  he 
pretended    to    be    anxious    about    his 
victim,  but  his  companions  laughing- 
ly refused  to  be  alarmed,  saying  that 
the    absent    one    could    take   care    of 
himself. 

The  next  morning  Martin  cau- 
tiously followed  the  other  two  as  they 
started  to  hunt.  All  day  long  he  kept 
to  their  trail.  As  night  approached 
he  strode  up  to  them  and  detained 
one  while  the  other  walked  on.  With 
a  sweep  of  the  merciless  tomahawk 
the  white  man  split  the  red  man's 
head.  Another  "good"  Indian,  and 
the  pleased  white  trotted  back  to 
camp  in  time  to  meet  the  remaining 
warrior  as  he  staggered  in  under  a 
load  of  game.    Martin  offered  to  re- 

i:«...K    v.:.^..     .^^    *V»A    v.i.v/^r\r)         A  a    tV»p    T*ed 
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stooped  to  unload  the  tomahawk  fell 
again,  and  Martin  Wetzel's  vengeance 
was  complete.  Free  from  danger  of 
pursuit  and  with  three  scalps  to 
prove  his  prowess  the  escaped  white 
proceeded  to  the  settlement  at  Wheel- 
ing. 

The  technique  of  this  enterprise 
throws  some  light  on  border  stand- 
ards. If  Martin  Wetzel  had  simply 
run  away  from  the  Indians,  as  he 
could  have  easily  done  during  his 
year  with  them,  the  fact  would  have 
been  forgotten  with  the  numerous 
other  similar  escapes;  but  that  he 
bided  his  time  and  killed  three  In- 
dians was  that  extra  flourish  so  ap- 
proved by  the  settlers  that  the  ac- 
count has  come  down  to  us  in  all  its 
gruesome  details. 

"When  the  Indians  are  gone  the 
land  will  be  ours,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  all  killed  the  better,"  was  the 
blunt  way  one  settler  soldier  express- 
ed it.  Mercy  on  the  part  of  the  \vhites 
usually  got  them  in  trouble  with  their 
own  people.  When  Col.  David  Wil- 
liamson turned  a  bunch  of  harmless 
captives,  who  had  no  crime  against 
them,  over  to  the  commander  of  Fort 
Pitt,  and  the  latter  later  released 
them,  public  disapproval  was  so 
strong  that  Williamson  was  in  deep 
disgrace.  So  thoroughly  was  he  dislik- 
ed that  he  later  perpetrated  the  Gnad- 
enhutten  massacre  of  Moravian  In- 
dians, for  which  the  redskins  paid  by 
burning  Col.  Crawford  at  the  stake. 
(To  be   continued.) 


(•)  This  .story,  and  the  one  of  prisoners 
killed  as  related  in  last  week's  paper,  is 
the  customary  account  of  the  event,  but 
its  historical  arrnracy  has  been  question- 
ed Ha.ss'.cr  in  his  "Old  Westmorel.ind" 
intimates  that  it  may  have  originated  from 
"exaggerated  yarns  told  by  ignorant 
frontiersmen,  beside  log  cabin  flre.s,  into 
the  ears  frf  the  wondering  boy"  (Joseph 
Uo(l(U-idjre.  author  of  "Notes  on  the  Sct- 
tlPinent  and  Indian  Wars  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania"). 


IT    TAKES 

tVfO 

TO    MAKE    A    BARGAIN 

AND    THAT'S    WHAT 

FELS-NAPTHA    GIVES    YOU 


Yes,  two  is  what  you  get  when  you 
buy  Fels-Naptha— two  helpers!  Two 
helpers  instead  of  one.  Not  soap  alone, 
but  good  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha. 

Good  golden  soap,  the  dirt-remover, 
and  so  much  grease-dissolving  naptha 
that  you  can  smell  it  plain  as  day !  Two 
sturdy  helpers  pitching  into  your  wash 
side-by-side — loosening  stubborn  dirt 
and  getting  clothes  sweetly  clean — 
without  hard  work,  without  hard  rub- 
bing. And  that  is  extra  help  that  means 
something;!  That's  why  millions  of 
women  say — Fels-Naptha  is  a  real 
bargain  in  washing  value. 

Fels-Naptha  is  a  speedy  worker,  so 
it  gets  your  hands  out  of  water  sooner. 
Every  big,  generous  bar  contains. sooth- 
ing glycerine,  too — another  reason  why 
Fels-Naptha  is  nice  to  your  hands. 
There's   no   fussing   about   how   you 


wash  with  Fels-Naptha.  Use  tub  or 
machine.  Use  cool,  lukewarm,  or  pip- 
ing hot  water.  Use  it  for  soaking  or 
boiling.  Use  it  for  household  cleaning. 
So  long  as  it's  a  soap-and-water  job, 
Fels-Naptha  gives  you  extra  help.  Get 
a  few  bars — or  the  handy  10-bar  car- 
ton— at  your  grocer's  today. 

(Special  6>/>r_ We'll  be  slad  to  send 
every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha  and  a  Ftls-Naptha  Chipper. 
Many  women  who  chip  Fcls-Xaprha  into 
their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find 
this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Fels  &  Company.  Phila.,  Pa.  Dept.  7-7-4. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE   GOLDEN   BAR   WITH   TH 


E   CLEAN   NAPTHA   ODOR 


The  Friend  of  .^ 

Every  Moth  er       ^O^  * 

fj^^  Values  Her 

^^        Children's  Skin  Health 

Pripo  25r.    Sample  free.     Address; 
"Cntlcura,'   Dept  19B,  Maiden,  Mau. 


Seeds  of  Ideas 


*  *  * 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  selected  seeds  of 
'^*-  ideas  planted  in  the  soil  of  your  mind. 
If  cultivated  thoughtfully,  these  ideas  will 
produce  greater  comforts  and  better  methods 
of  accomplishing  your  aims.  These  selected 
seeds  of  advertising  can  help  you  to  live  more 
fully  at  less  cost. 

The  advertisements  in  this  publication  are 
a  record  of  what  the  manufacturers  are  doing 
for  you.  They  will  give  you  many  new  ideas 
and  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  buy.  And 
they  will  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

The  advertisements  are  news.  They  are 
interesting.  Form  the  habit  of  reading  them 
carefully  and  regularly.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  informed  of  the  daily  progress  of  business. 


For  full  value— buy  standard  products. 
Manufacturers  stand  hack  of  advertised  goods 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Ten  Mile  Wears  the  Smile 


By  VENDELL  TENNEY,  West  Vlrg  iiiia 


"O". 


yes,  she's  gone  on  her  long- 
planned  trip  to  Florida,  but 
she'll  return  soon,"  said  V.  M.  Sny- 
der one  day  to  a  customer  who  in- 
quired as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his 
wife. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Snyder  return- 
ed from  her  visit  to  the  sunny  south- 
land. During  her  absence,  as  she  ob- 
served the  things  that  other  com- 
munities were  doing,  she  was  ever  on 
the  alert  for  some  new  idea  that 
mi.PTht  be  carried  out  in  her  own  little 
home  community  of  less  than  200 
population. 

At  last  she  had  the  courage  to  be- 
gin to  talk  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm to  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors concerning  the  building  of  a  log 
cabin  that  might  be  used  as  a  com- 
mon meeting  place  for  various  so- 
cial events  that  should  be  held  in 
the   community. 

After  discussing  the  project  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Women's  Club,  the 
Farm  Club  and  the  Four-H  Club  her 
vision  began  to  materialize. 

Every  one  of  the  community  want- 
ed to  do  their  part.  The  men  hauled 
the  logs,  to  a  small  island  near  the 
bridge  which  had  been  donated  by 
Mrs.  Snyder  for  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing A  reward  was  offered  to  the 
members  of  the  Four-H  Club  for  so- 
licited funds.  Mrs.  Snyder  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  HoUen  solicited  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  from  persons  out  of  the 
community  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  undertaking. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1929  a  day 
was  set  for  an  old-fashioned  house 
raising.  The  men  met  and  worked 
with  a  will.  The  women  prepared  a 
good  dinner,  and  by  evening  the 
dream  of  Mrs.  Snyder  which  was  only 
a  vision  up  in  the  clouds  had  been 
pulled  down   to  earth. 

One  thing  still  was  lacking — the 
old-fashioned  open  fireplace.  Some 
of  the  women  and  boys  gathered 
rocks  from  the  nearby  river  bed  and 
when  they  were  all  on  the  ground  a 
mason  was  hired  to  build  the  chim- 
ney. 

On  August  8th,  1929,  the  cabin  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises. 

Since  the  buiMhig  of  the  cabin,  the 
Women's  Club  and  Four-H  Club  have 
taken  on  new  life.  The  Four-H  Club 
which  had  dwindled  to  two  or  three 
members  now  has  a  live  membership 
of  thirteen  meeting  regularly.  Some- 
times they  bring  their  dinner  and 
stay  all  day.  The  mothers  of  some 
of  the  members  also  attend  these  en- 
joyable affairs. 

The  cabin  as  it  stands  on  an  island 
covered  by  virgin  timber,  with  the 
rippling  river  flowing  peacefully  by, 
fringed  with  white  azaleas  and  rho- 
dodendron, reminds  one  of  the  old 
pioneer  days  of  our  stat^  and  the 
citizens  hope  that  it  will  serve  its 
purpose  in  helping  to  produce  that 
8turd.y  type  of  citizenry  that  came 
from  the  cabins  of  our  forefathers. 

O 

Bird  Jaunts  Are  Fun 

By  Bird  Club  Members 

Awarded  a  Prize. 
DIDN'T  have  to  go  far  for  my  ex- 
perience with  a  bird.  Yesterday 
morning  I  looked  out  the  window  to 
see  Judge,  my  dog,  sleeping  on  the 
ground  with  a  small  beak  picking 
among  his  hairs.  My  first  thought 
was  "Judge  has  fleas."  Then  the  beak 
moved  up  and  went  to  picking  more 
diligently.  I  thought  either  the  fleas 
must  be  numerous  or  the  bird  a  poor 
shot. 

Then  it  came  up  for  air  and  I  saw, 
to  my  astonishment,  the  tiny  thing 
had  a  mouth  full  of  dog  hairs.  I 
watched  it  and  it  went  to  a  nearby 
rose  bush  where  it  continued  to  work 
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STTMMES 
By   Vivian    Staats 

Yonder    sit.s    a    saury    catbird 

Beside  a  pert  bluejay 
Upon    a    gnarled    old    apple    limb, 

And    beneath    the    blossoms   sway. 

Kar  in  the  coolest  nooks  of  yon  wood 
Are    fairies    and    nymphs    galore. 

They  romp  upon  the  soft  green  moss 
Which   makes   the   woodland  floor. 

Thus  I  know  that  summer's  come; 

I    feel   it   in   the   breeze. 
It   makes  me  want  to  sing  and  play, 

Beneath  the  gay,   green   trees. 


hard  lining  a  nest. 

I  tried  pulling  one  hair  from  Judge 
and  he  woke  immediately.  I  figure 
birds  must  have  a  new  hair  remover 
that  hasn't  been  put  on  the  market 
yet.  Patsy   Hazlett. 

West  Virginia. 

*       *       * 

The  Starling 

Awarded  a  prize. 

ONE    bright,     sunny     morning    in 
May,  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Star- 
ling   as    I    was    walking    toward    the 


barn.  They  seemed  very  busy  and 
active,  so  I  thought  I  would  watch 
them  and  see  what  they  were  up  to. 

At  the  side  of  the  barn  there  was 
a  hole  that  led  in  under  the  hay.  It 
was  large  enough  for  them  to  enter 
and  they  were  looking  it  over  and 
discussing  matters. 

Soon  they  started  carrying  nest- 
ing materials  to  the  hole,  which  was 
to  be  their  new  home.  The  starling 
is  a  busy  little  fellow.  His  size  is 
about  the  same  as  the  robin.  He  does 
not  sing  but  utters  a  queer  chirping 
sound.  He  is  very  fond  of  Japanese 
Beetles. 

About  a  week  or  so  after  building 
their  nest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starling 
were  the  proud  owners  of  five  eggs 
and  a  short  time  after  that,  the  par- 
ents of  five   baby   birds. 

Now  the  busy  time  began.  Five 
hungry  birds  to  feed  and  their  mouths 
always  open  crying  for  more.  Insects, 
bugs,  spiders,  grasshoppers  and  some- 
times caterpillars  helped  the  little 
birds  to  grow. 

Liate  in  June,  when  they  were 
about  ready  to  leave  the  neat,  I  went 
to  go  up  in  the  hay  and  watch  them. 
I  dug  a  hole  in  the  hay  about  two 
feet  away  from  the  nest  and  sat 
quietly  to  Avatch.  Soon  one  of  the 
parents  came  in  through  the  hole  and 
gave  the  youngsters  some  food.    He 


Molly  Learns  About  Traveling 


(Continued  from  page  8.) 


"Do  I  leave  my  clothes  in  the  dress- 
ing-room?" 

"No,  it's  not  large  enough  to  hold 
ten  or  twelve  outfits.  It's  always  best 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  berth  with 
you  after  you  are  ready  for  the 
night." 

"But  I  think  I'd  like  to  try  the 
upper  berth — just  for  the  experience. 
How  do  you  get  in  it?" 

"Whpn    vrm'r*»    rpnHv    fnr    hprt     rincr 

•J —    ./     ..  -  -      -  -  .-,     ^ 

the  bell  either  in  the  dressing-room 
or  in  your  berth — you  can  call  the 
porter  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
by  ringing  the  bell,  you  know.  He'll 
come  with  a  ladder  that  has  about 
four  steps.  They  aren't  as  steep  as 
some  stair  steps  and  when  you're  on 
the  top  it  brings  you  up  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  berth.  Then  you  just 
sit  down  on  the  edge  of  the  berth, 
swing  your  feet  over  and  there  you 
are — safe  and  sound  and  comfortable 
until  morning.  You  don't  need  to 
feel  afraid  of  falling  out  for  there's 
no  danger  at  all.  The  ventilators  at 
the  top  of  the  car  give  you  plenty  of 
air  and  you  can  lie  there  and  read 
under  the  electric  light,  if  you've  a 
mind  to." 

"Could  you  honestly  sleep  with  the 
wheels  grinding  and  all  the  noise  a 
train   makes?" 

"I  honestly  could  and  did.  Of 
course,  the  first  night  was  a  little  ex- 
citing, getting  used  to  things,  but  the 
second  night  I  was  asleep  almost  be- 
fore my  head  touched  the  pillow." 

All  this  time  Molly's  face  had  been 
getting  more  hopeful  until  when  Sally 
Ann  finished,  she  was  her  own  cheer- 
ful self  once  more,  eagerly  anticipat- 
ing the  vacation  trip  for  which  she 
and  Henry  had  waited  so  many  years. 

"I'm  sure  there  isn't  a  thing  to 
worry  about,"  she  said.  "I  know  every- 
thing's going  to  be  just  as  great  as 
we  expect." 

"No,  you're  mistaken  there.  Molly- 
O,"  Sally  Ann  said  with  a  very  grave 
face.  "It's  not  going  to  be  that  at 
all;  it'll  be  so  much  more  wonderful 
than  you  ever  imagined  that  you'll 
say  to  the  Tour  Manager — 'Count  me 
in  on   the  next  trip'." 

O 

We  Were  Right 

IT'S  very  unkind,  we  know,  to  say, 
"I  told  you  so,"  but  this  time  we 
have  to  say  it.   There  wasn't  one  cor- 


rect list  of  answers  to  our  questions 
about  the  islands  we  visit.  We  admit 
it  was  a  hard  contest  but  we  did 
think  at  least  one  of  you  would  win 
a  prize.  Better  luck  next  time!  Watch 
for  answers  next  week. 


looked  upon  them  with  pride  and  then 
went  out  to  look  for  more  food.  I  dis- 
covered that  about  every  three  min- 
utes the  parents  brought  food. 

One  little  fellow  seemed  to  be  more 
daring  than  the  rest.  He  just  would 
not  "stay  put"  but  hopped  slowly 
away.  I  decided  it  was  up  to  me  to 
put  him  back  in  the  nest.  Very  gent- 
ly I  reached  out  my  hand  but  just  as 
I  did  so,  the  mother  bird  came  with 
food  and  spied  my  hand.  Such  a 
chattering  and  fuss!  I  decided  to  let 
the  mother  look  after  her  own  chil- 
dren, covered  the  hole  with  hay  and 
quietly  sneaked   away. 

J.  Harold  H.  Ziegler. 

Penrisylvania. 


Was  It  a  Crane? 

Awarded   a    Prize. 

'ESTERDAY  I  saw  a  peculiar 
bird.  As  I  live  in  the  lowlands, 
the  meadows  are  excellent  places  for 
birds  to  build  their  homes.  This  bird 
was  very  agile  in  his  work.  The  most 
outstanding  color  on  his  body  was 
a  grayish-tan  and  over  his  breast  it 
was  a  bit  lighter.  He  had  very  long 
legs  which  were  almost  the  same  col- 
or as  his  body.  His  neck  reminded 
me  of  a  swan — long  and  curved.  His 
bill  was  wide  and  gradually  tapered 
to  a  point. 

He  watched  me  closely  and  when 
he  saw  I  didn't  move,  went  on  with 
his  work.  He  watched  the  •  water  in 
a  stream  and  suddenly  caught  a  min- 
now and  ate  it  whole.  Occasionally 
he  would  look  up  to  see  if  I  had 
changed  my  position.  After  about 
fifteen  minutes  he  concluded  he'd  had 
enough  or  desired  a  new  location, 
spread  his  wide  wings  and  gracefully 
sailed  away,  his  long  legs  dangling 
after  him.  Edna  Kauffman. 

Pennsylvania. 


Little  Folks'  Comer 


-  Ji^^Dyfo?  The  U-rA  - 

By  Frances  V.  Weiklc,  West  Virginia. 

Why  Won't  the  Parade  Start? 


HERE  is  Jimmy  all  ready  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  parade  down 
Main  Street.  But  wait  a  minute! 
Something's  wrong.  The  pony  won't 
move!  I  know — it's  becau.se  Jimmy's 
carrying  a  black  and  white  flag.  Who 
ever  heard  of  one  like  that?  Let's 
give    the    flag   its    proper    colors    and 


then  see  what  we  can  do  about  color- 
ing Jimmy  and  the  pony,  too. 

When  you  send  it  back  to  Little 
Folks'  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
write  a  four  line  poem  on  "Why  I 
Like  the  Fourth."  There  will  be  ten 
nice  prizes. 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


1.  The  Smithsonian  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington lias  just  placed  on  exhibition  that 
moat  commonplace  of  articles,  an  early 
American  baby  buggy.  It  was  presented 
by  Julia  P.  Kiess,  of  Cincinnati,  who  rode 
in  it  back  in  1863. 

2.  West  Point,  N.  Y.— The  oldest  living 
graduate  delivering  his  address  to  the 
cadets  at  the  annual  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

3.  Jose  Herrera  of  Olivcra  Street  in  the 
old  Spanish  quarter  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
is  a  candle-maker  extraordinary.  Still 
clinging  to  the  century-old  method  of 
hand  pouring  and  decorating,  he  in  turn- 
ing out  hundreds  of  the  crude  picturesque 
candles  of  all  sizes  that  are  now  only 
to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Spain  and 
Mexico. 


4  The  ancient  Wailing  Wall  m  Jeru- 
salem, over  which  Moslems  and  Jews 
have  clashed  in  fatal  riots  at  times.  The 
wall  is  owned  by  the  Moslems,  but  the 
Jews  have  access  to  it  for  devotional  pur- 
poses,   under   certain   specified   conditions. 

5  "Puzzums."  famous  movie  cat,  runs 
off  "the  repertoire  of  unusual  tricks  which 
have  brought  him  fame.  Puzzums  will 
sail  July  4th  accompanied  by  his  com- 
panion, Tien  Chin  Ho,  a  two-pound 
Pekingese,  his  mistress,  and  Miss  Mar- 
jean    Denni-s. 

5.  The  interior  of  the  Harding  Mem- 
orial at  Marion,  Ohio,  showing  the 
tombs  where  the  late  Chief  Executive 
and  Mrs.  Harding  are  buried.  .  The 
Memorial  was  dedicated  with  s«mplc 
ceremonies  by  President  Herbert  Hoover 
on  June  16th. 
^copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 
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Exclusive  Features 

-Not  found  on  anyother  milker. 

Milks  faster,  cleaner,  gives 
longer  and  more  reliable  ser- 
vice than  any  other.  SEE  and 
TRY  it-FREE  of  any  charge. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer  or  v/rite 
nearest  office  belovy. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadwar  600  Jackaon  BItiI.  61  Bcale  St. 


ASaiVEPODLTRY 


Ship    your   I.lTe   Broilers    and   other    Poultry   to    New 
Y.irli's    Oldest    Live    Poulirj'    llnuse.    Est.    1883 

WE.   ARE  BOSDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

I>i-iitn.  lii.Kif  il:.ii:.  liiiilit'^t  i)iic*'s.  Write  l<ir  lluli- 
(lay    (iilcndar    anil    instructions.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAURPOULTRYCo.'""*  ^.^^''iPoTcS'^ 

DAIRY  CATTLE 
Guernsey  Bulls  f''".''? .""''. ™°5"1 -*"/'". -^ 

liind's  Good   (Jift  A.R.,  sire  of  Junior  Cbampion, 
rciin.sylvanla   Siiow.  out  of  A.U.   <lnms  with   rec- 
onls    up    to    700    IbH.    fat.    Herd    Accredited    and 
I'.loiii)     IVsteil.      I'ricea    to    milt    times. 
FRITZLYN    FAKMS.  Piporsville,    Pa. 

Re?   Guemsev  RuIU    ■^''^    m.    old.    a.    b. 

iveg.  VHIcrnsey  OUIIS  n^,,.„r,i„  of  7  nenreat 
<  iiiiux,  over  Ki.OOO  lbs.  Jlllk.  7H<>  lb«.  B.F.  Must 
)<('ll  to  avoid  Inbreeding.  IRVIH  P.  BETTEDICT. 
R.    1,    Box  78,  Waynesboro,    Pa. 

Registered  Jersey   Heifers    "'^„"n,f'Tj^t'°« 

R.  A.  Hunter  &  Sons,    R.  3,    West  Alexander,  Fa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTI.E  of  the  best  blood  lines. 
Herd  T.  U.  .\ccrpdite<l  Animals  of  both  sex  and 
■  II  aite.s.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell,    Wellineton.  Ohio 

SWINE 

Pis*  Pap  ^I«  75  Berkshire  and  O.I.C.  cross- 
rig»  iwr  iJWIC  ^  ,jg  Chester  and  Yorhshire. 
30  Dtiroc  and  Berkshire  crossed  0-8  weeks  old, 
$,*i.OU  each.  We  shlji  any  number  C.O.D.  and 
|)rei)ny  the  exjircss  on  4  or  more  |)l(;s.  Give  us 
n  tiiul  We  have  some  nice  stock  here. 
Old   Homestead  Farm,   Box  17.   I.exineton,   Mass. 

LARGE   BERKSHIRES  b"o?rsex 

nsually  for  sale.   Dilts  &  German,   Koseville,   Ohio 

l^r(r«>  Rerkshh-p^  r.r.nnd  lot  of  plgrs  mated. 
Large  oerKsnires      ^^^^  ^^^^     ^rvice  boars. 

GEO.    W.    DOZER,  Roseville.    Ohio 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
••^iTvire  boars,  pigs  ami  bred  sows.  Champion 
Mood.  Must  please.      C.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey,  Fa. 

CHESTER    WHITE    AND    BERKSHIRE    PIGS. 

(i   weeks,    $4.75;    8    weeks.    $.5.50. 
C.    L.    TAYLOR.  Wyalusing,    Pa. 

Pigs,  $4.50  each,  select,  cmted  C.O.D.  Prepaid 
f.j.  Shonts  $0  to  $7. ."50  on  approval.  Vaccination 
50c  to  *.')('.  C.  Stanley  Short,     Clieswold,     Del. 


BUY 


Big  Type  Poland-China  Pigs  no-wr. 
(Imxl  ones.  Bargain  prli'es,  write  me. 
G.    S.   HALL.  Farmdale,   Ohio 


CATTLE 


BUCK    *    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle — Polaod-Chlna   Hogs — Hampahir* 
J*heep- -Draft    Horses.  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY.  Mortonville.   Fenna. 

— TEARLINO    HEREFORD     BULLS— 
Priced  to  sell.   Get  n   go<Kl   herd  sire  while  prices 
are     low.     We     also     are    offering     cholr-e     heifent 
cheap.  GEORGE  G.   COCHRAK,  Dawson,   Pa. 

D.    8.    POLLED   HERETORDS.  — A   tine   selection. 

Cows,    heifers,    bulls.      Come    or    write 

CHA8.    D.    onx,  MUlMsport.    Ohia 

Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  holfer  and  bull 
rnlves.  Poland-Chinn  hogs  and  Unnipshlre  sheep. 
Write    E.    H.    Williams,         Marlinton,    W.    Va. 

Angus  Cattle  "'TX"""'" 

Write    BAYARD    BROS.,  Waynesburg.    Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 

Some  Model  Dairy  Farms 


By  A.  .\.  BORLAND 


C">f  C.  WARD,  Delaware  county, 
-_•  N.  Y.,  keeps  a  good  prac- 
■^  *  tical  w^orking  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires.  These  are  maintained  under 
farm  conditions  and  their  production 
is  very  creditable.  Last  year  34  covirs 
averaged  7,869  lbs.  of  milk  and  309.3 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  feed  cost  was 
$1..35  per  cwt.  of  milk.  Mr.  Ward  has 
kept  a  pure-bred  bull  t«  head  his  herd 
for  the  past  35  years.  In  1921  he 
started  T.  B.  testing  and  lost  about 
50  per  cent  of  his  herd  on  the  first 
test;  however,  the  herd  has  now  been 
free  from  tuberculosis  for  several 
years.    Milk  is  sold  at  wholesale. 

Clarence  Gould,  Delaware  county, 
N.  Y.,  also  keeps  a  fine  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires,  including  about  70  milking 
cows  and  50  head  of  young  cattle. 
The  cows  were  purchased  in  Canada 
a  year  or  two  ago  and  are  unusually 
attractive  from  the  standpoint  of 
type.  They  are  also  good  producers. 
Last  year  60  cows,  of  which  25  were 
strippers,  averaged  297  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat.  The  herd  sire  is  Morton  Mains 
Delineator  410516.  This  bull  was  pur- 
chased in  Canada  and  was  imported 
from  Scotland  by  Gilbert  McMillan. 

A   Profitable   Herd 

Glenfoot  Farms,  Otsego  county,  N. 
Y.,  with  E.  E.  Elwood  as  manager, 
maintains  a  good  herd  of  Guernseys 
which  supplies  milk  for  the  local 
market  at  14  cents  per  quart  for 
Grade  A  raw  milk.  Mr.  Elwood  has 
had  the  herd  in  the  cow-testing  asso- 
ciation for  seven  years  and  the  herd 
average  is  over  300  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
Returns  per  cow  run  from  $150  to 
$200  above  feed  cost.  The  farm  is  in 
a  high  state  of  fertility,  superphos- 
phate being  used  in  the  stable  to  sup- 
plement manure. 

Iroquois  Farm,  Otsego  county,  N. 
Y.,  W.  Twells  Tiers,  manager,  con- 
tains 3,500  acres.  This  estate  is  own- 
ed by  F.  Ambrose  Clark  of  a  sewing 
machine  company.  The  estate  in- 
cludes uepartiiieiita  of  fureaL  tree  nur- 
sery, poultry,  beef  cattle,  swine,  deer, 
green  house,  racing  stable,  coach 
horses  and  an  Ayrshire  dairy.  There 
are  2,500  men  employed  on  the  estate 
and  the  milk  goes  to  supply  the  em- 
ployes and  the  owners,  part  of  the 
milk  being  made  into  butter.  There  are 
60  unusually  fine  Ayrshire  cattle  of 
which  30  are  milking  cows.  Last  year 
the  herd  averaged  8,663  lbs.  of  milk 
and  332  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Likes  Holstelns 

McLaury  Brothers,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  run  a  practical  Holstein  dairy 
as  a  bread  and  butter  proposition  with 
376  head  of  unusually  good  Holsteins. 
The  start  was  with  Jerseys  in  1908, 
but  when  Mr.  Dorr  McLaui-y  took 
charge  of  the  herd  in  1923  he  as- 
sembled cows  of  this  favorite  breed, 
the  Holstein.  There  are  nine  farms 
including  3,600  acres  imder  his  man- 
Tgement  and  it  is  run  as  a  prac- 
tical farm  dairy  free  from  many  of 
the  hobbies  in  evidence  on  farms 
which  are  operated  purely  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  The  profit  to 
be  had  from  breeding  excellent  cows 
was  illustrated  by  Mr.  McLaury's  ex- 
perience in  buying  an  outstanding 
foundation  cow  Nanette  and  her  two 
daughters  for  $700  in  1923.  Since 
that  time  over  $4,000  worth  of  ani- 
mals have  been  sold  and  he  has  ten 
descendants   left  from   this   cow. 

Mr.  G.  Tarbell,  Chenango  county, 
N.  Y.,  keeps  330  head  of  Guernseys, 
one-third  of  which  are  grades.  He 
produces  certified  milk  for  the  New 
York  market.  Last  year  140  milking 
cows  averaged  7,000  to  8,000  lbs.  of 
milk  having  an  average  test  of  5.1 
per  cent.  The  herd  has  been  accred- 
ited for  ten  years  and  contains  no  re- 
actors to  the  blood  test  for  abortion. 

Warm  Calf  Bam 

The  calf  barn  was  of  unu.snal  inter- 
est, being  a  two-story  affair  with  the 
larger  and  older  animals  below,  which 


help  to  furnish  heat  for  the  small- 
er calves  above.  Some  additional  heat 
is  supplied  in  the  calf  barn  by  a  hot 
water  heating  system.  By  this  sys- 
tem the  temperature  is  maintained  at 
about  50  degrees  F.  and  the  calves 
are  happy  and  well  contented. 

The  calves  are  fed  whole  milk  di- 
luted with  water  until  they  are  three 
months  old  and  then  are  fed  skim- 
milk,  hay  and  grain  until  six  months 
of  age  when  the  skimmilk  is  discon- 
tinued. The  grain  mixture  consists 
of  300  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  300  lbs. 
com  meal,  300  lbs.  wheat  bran,  150 
lbs.   of   linseed  oil  meal. 

(To  be   continued.) 


Orchard  ^Windfalls 

By   S.   W.   FLETCHER 

IT  is  estimated  that  over  three  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  apple 
trees  in  the  Shenandoah-Cumber- 
land apple  belt  of  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
g^ia  and  Maryland  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  1929  and  1930  drouths,  or  so 
seriously  injured  that  their  useful- 
ness is  practically  ended.  Most  of  the 
loss  was  on  thin  ridge  soils  which 
never  should  have  been  planted  to 
orchard.  The  drouth  showed  the  ne- 
cessity for  selecting  a  deep,  retentive 
soil  for  the  orchard.  This  is  fully  as 
important  as  a  site  that  provides 
good  air  drainage.  Probably  there 
will  be  a  further  loss  of  fruit  trees  in 
the  drouth-stricken  area  this  sum- 
mer, whether  this  season  is  wet  or 
dry.  Winter  injury  follows  close  on 
the  heels  of  drouth  injury. 

Milder  Winters 

According    to    Dr.    C.    F.    Marvin, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather 
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Bureau  at  Washington,  official  weath- 
er records  since  1870  indicate  a  trend 
toward  warmer  winters  and  less  rain- 
fall in  the  central  Atlantic  states. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  wnnter.s 
liave  been  noticeably  warmer.  If  the 
surmise  of  Dr.  Marvin — for  it  can  be 
considered  nothing  more  than  that 
as  yet — should  prove  to  be  correct, 
this  might  have  a  very  important  in- 
fluence on  the  geography  of  fruit 
growing  in  the  next  generation. 

Too  Few  Varieties 

Regional  limitation  of  the  number 
of  commercial  varieties  is  a  good 
thing,  if  not  carried  too  far.  Some 
fruit  growers  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, perhaps  more  far  sighted  than 
the  rest,  have  raised  a  protest  against 
the  present  tendency  there  to  grow 
only  two  varieties  of  apples,  the  De- 
licious and  the  Winesap.  The  pollina- 
tion problem  becomes  more  acute, 
also  the  harvesting  problem.  Further- 
more, neither  of  these  varieties  is 
ready  for  market  before  Christmas. 
They  say  that  this  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  eastern  apple  growers 
who  will  get  possession  of  the  fall 
market  with  Jonathan,  Summer  Ram- 
bo  and  other  fall  sorts,  and  so  have 
an  advantage  in  the  competition  for 
the  winter  market. 

There  is  some  disposition  in  New 
Elngland,  also,  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  "The  New  England  Six" — the  six 
varieties  of  apples  recommended  for 
planting,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth- 
ers, in  that  region. 

The  folly  of  planting  too  many  va- 
rieties is  illustrated  in  many  Penn- 
sylvania orchards,  but  it  is  even 
greater  folly  to  plant  too  few.  I  hope 
we  shall  never  try  to  establish  a 
"Pennsylvania  Six"  or  even  a  "Penn- 
sylvania Twelve."  With  our  varying 
local  markets,  and  our  diverse  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions,  we  should 
go  slow  on  the  limitation  of  varieties. 


Farm  and  Dairy 


By  L.   W.   LIGHTY 


BACK  in  the  dark  days  of  17 
and  '18,  when  the  world  was 
out  of  joint  and  telegrams 
came  reading,  "Your  son  has  been 
killed  in  action,"  a  kindly,  intelligent 
friend  of  mine  who  spoke  few  words 
but  said  much  often  remarked,  "We 
have  to  pay  for  all  this,  we  have  to 
pay."  There  was  a  conviction  that 
the  law  of  compensation  never  fails. 
How  often  these  words  have  come 
back  to  me  the  last  year.  Indeed  we 
are  paying  and  paying.  No  man  seem- 
ingly knoweth  when  the  payments 
will   cease. 

"All    About    Bees" 

Quite  frequently  I  answer  letters 
about  managing  bees,  but  a  letter 
from  Washington  county.  Pa.,  asks 
me  to  tell  all  about  the  bees  and  the 
art  of  keeping  bees  for  profit. 

Though  I  have  kept  bees  for  forty- 
eight  years  and  have  a  "five-foot 
shelf"  library  of  bee  literature  there 
is  much  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I 
know:  if  bees  are  understandingly 
cared  for  they  pay  a  nice  profit.  Their 
forage  grows  in  abundance  every- 
where. You  need  not  trouble  growing 
crops  for  the  bees.  This  year  pails 
full  of  nectar  went  to  w?iste  before 
my  eyes  in  fruit  blossom,  locust  blos- 
som, alsike  clover  blossom  and  mil- 
lions of  other  blooms  at  the  same 
time.  The  few  hives  I  had  were  load- 
ed to  capacity. 

The  first  and  biggest  item  for  the 
beekeeper  to  remember  is  to  have 
strong  colonies.  The  weak  colony  is 
like  the  boarder  cow,  a  nuisance  on 
the  place  all  the  time.  The  strong 
colony  winters  well,  as  the  cluster  is 
large  enough  to  keep  warm.  The 
strong  colony  starts  brood  raising 
early,  since  they  can  keep  the  brood 
nest  warm.  The  strong  colony  is 
ready  for  the  fruit  blossom  and 
sometimes  fills  all  available  space 
and  a  little  surplus;  when  the  locust 


comes  nearly  all  will  go  into  the  sur- 
plus, and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
white  and  alsike  clover,  all  good  pro- 
ducers of  light-colored  and  fine-flav- 
ored honey  that  sells  at  the  top  price. 

The  man  who  makes  money  with 
bees  has  his  bees  under  complete 
control  and  knows  how  to  control 
theni.  He  owns  and  studies  a  stand- 
ard book  on  the  science  and  art  of 
managing  bees. 

Tax  Payers  Protest 

In  my  county  and  in  neighboring 
counties  meetings  are  held  and  or- 
ganizations effected  to  secure  relief 
from  excessive  taxation. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  general 
denunciation  and  protest  avails  noth- 
ing. Our  farms  lay  out  in  the  open 
and  the  assessor  is  cautioned  never 
to  bring  a  decreased  valuation  but  an 
increased  valuation.  Those  who  have 
property  easily  hidden  from  the  as- 
sessor make  a  greater  effort  at  hid- 
ing. Our  only  remedy  is  to  show  those 
who  make  and  enforce  laws  that  our 
farms  are  slowly  being  confiscated  by 
the  excessively  heavy  taxation  in 
times  when  our  income  has  been  re- 
duced by  half  or  more. 

Our  overhead  expenses  have  in- 
creased. Investment  in  buildings,  ex- 
clusive of  our  dwelling  house,  is  from 
two  to  three  thousand  dollars  and  the 
other  needed  equipment  on  the  farm 
is  often  nearly  as  much  again.  The 
maintenance  of  this  needed  equip- 
ment costs  us  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent  of  the  investment.  This  was  eas- 
ily handled  under  conditions  a  few 
years  ago,  but  with  our  income  re- 
duced as  it  has  been  in  1930  and  '31 
it  simply  becomes  an  impossibility 
and  the  equipment  must  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate  and  eventually  the  land 
go  the  same  way.  We  come  to  the 
place  where  we  cannot  make  ends 
meet  and  pay  the  high  taxes. 


July  4,   1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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Nest  Box  Notes 


By  R.  L.  SCHARRING-IIAUSEN 


WE  hear  a  lot  about  the  bene- 
fit of  direct  sunshine.  How- 
ever, any  one  who  watches 
voung  birds  on  range  will  soon  see 
that  they  will  not  go  out  while  the 
sun  is  hot,  but  will  stay  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree  or  inside  the  colony  house. 
Where  there  is  no  natural  shade,  as 
in  an  orchard,  a  light  frame  set  on 
nosts  covered  with  burlap,  or  some 
similar  contrivance,  will  provide  shade 
and  give  the  birds  the  benefit  of  the 
cool  air  besides.  The  shelter  .should 
be  moved  frequently,  as  the  ground 
beneath  it  soon  gets  fouled  with  drop- 

Mash  hoppers  should  be  set  in  the 
shade,  or  the  young  birds  will  not 
eat  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  conse- 
quently not  grow  so  rapidly  as  they 

should. 

♦     *     * 

SUMMER  production  from  old  hens 
is  largely  affected  by  the  care 
they  get  now  and  later.  If  the  houses 
are  roomy  enough  and  fairly  cool,  the 
birds  will  lay  better  if  confined  to 
them  during  most  of  the  day.  Of 
course,  the  houses  must  be  kept  clean, 
and  no  lice  or  mites  should  be  toler- 
ated. A  lousy  hen  in  a  stifling  hot 
laying  house  filled  with  mites  should 
go  on  a  strike  for  better  conditions, 
and  usually  does. 

*  *      * 

IF  the  layers  are  in  good  condition, 
the  amount  of  grain  fed  from  this 
time  on  may  be  reduced  gradually, 
and  a  wet  mash  made  from  the  lay- 
ing mash  fed  at  noon  will  help  to 
keep  up  the  egg  count.  Be  sure  to 
provide  free  access  to  dry  mash, 
plenty  of  cool  clean  water,  and  give 
some  tender  green  feed  such  as  lawn 
clippings  if  the  birds  are  not  running 

out. 

*  *      * 

LAYERS  which  go  out  of  produc- 
tion should  be  culled  out  and  sold. 
Some  folks  make  a  general  culling 
in  August,  but  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  non-layers  as  they  appear,  go- 
ing over  the  flock  every  week  or  so, 
instead  of  running  a  summer  board- 
ing house  for  the  non-producers. 

Birds  which  have  yellow  beak  and 
Shanks,  dry,  contracted  vent  with  but 
little  space  between  the  pelvic  bones, 
dried-up  comb,  or  show  signs  of  molt- 
ing, are  out  of  production  and  should 
go  out  of  the  flock. 

Males  should  also  be  got  rid  of, 
unless  there  is  some  reason  for  keep- 
ing them  over. 


each  one  and  one-half  quarts  of  the 
original  commercial  water  glass  so- 
lution. H.   C.   K. 
O 

Truck  Crops 

By   GILBERT   S.   WATTS 

^  ■  ^HE  yield  of   strawberries   that 


will  be  realized  next  June  will 


-O- 


To  Preserve  Eggs 

I  would  like  to  have  the  recipe  for 
laying  away  egga  with  salt  and  quirk 
lime.  I  found  one  in  your  magazine 
about  five  year.s  ago  but  I  misplaced 
it.  Mr.s.    J.    Schram. 

THERE  are  several  methods  by 
which  eggs  may  be  preserved 
for  home  use.  The  lime  water  and 
salt  brine  preparation  is  made  as  fol- 
lows; 

Slake  three  pounds  of  good  quick 
lime  in  a  small  quantity  of  water; 
mix  with  fovir  gallons  of  pure  water; 
add  two  pounds  of  salt.  Stir  this 
mixture  thoroughly  and  allow  it  to 
settle.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquid.  To 
this  add  about  four  ounces  of  boracic 
acid.  This  is  the  part  in  which  the 
eggs  are  preserved.  There  is  about 
enough  of  this  mixture  to  preserve 
30  dozen  eggs. 

Another  method  is  that  of  water 
glass.  A  water  glass  solution  may  be 
made  by  mixing  one  and  one-half 
quarts  of  commercial  water  glass  so- 
lution with  18  quarts  of  pure  water 
(boiled  preferred).  Stir  the  mixture 
until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  An  earthen  jar  is  most  suit- 
able for  preserving  eggs  in  water 
glass.  Two  eight-gallon  jars  are  suf- 
ficient for  30  dozen  eggs,  using  the 
amount  of  solution  prescribed  above. 
If  more  water  is  needed  in  order  to 
cover  the  eggs,  this  may  be  added  to 
the  amount  of  five  quarts  of  water  to 
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depend  first  of  all  on  getting 
lots  of  good  strong  runner  plants  es- 
tablished during  early  summer  of  this 
year.  Then  there  will  be  time  for 
formation  of  an  abundance  of  vigor- 
ous  fruit   buds. 

Unless  growth  is  very  active  it  will 
pay  to  top  or  side-dress  with  about 
150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  125 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
the  equivalent,  to  the  acre.  If  this 
is  done  when  the  foliage  is  perfectly 
dry  burning  is  not  likely  to  occur.  To 
be  safe  one  may  brush  the  leaves 
lightly  with  a  broom  in  small  areas. 
In  using  a  large  horse-drawn  ma- 
chine to  fertilize  three  rows  at  once 
I  have  attached  a  light  rope  in  loops 
behind  the  spreader  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  all  fertilizer  was  brushed 
from  the  leaves  as  the  application 
proceeded. 


Quack  Grass 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  get 
rid  of  quack  grass?  It  i.*?  in  my  straw- 
berry patch  and  in  the  meadow  and  it 
is   spreading.  Theo.    J.    Allen. 

Washington    county.    Pa. 

RATHER  than  endeavor  to  clear 
a  strawberry  patch  of  quack 
grass  it  would  be  less  expensive,  if 
the  weed  already  is  widespread,  to 
start  a  new  plantation  on  clean  land 
next   .spring. 

Certainly  this  pest  is  difficult  to 
kill  out,  but  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  it  can  be  done  if  one  keeps 
it  hoed  down  continually.  No  green 
plant  can  live  a  great  while  if  it  never 
is  permitted  to  make  an  appreciable 
amount  of  growth  above  ground. 
When  I  bought  this  farm  in  1922 
there  were  several  very  bad  patches 
of  quack  grass  and  very  little  of  it 
is  left. 

♦      *      ♦ 

Bean  Beetles 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do 
to  keep  bean  beetles  from  destroying 
my  beans.  I  haven't  had  any  beans  for 
three  years.  I  have  tried  every  kind 
of  powder  and  spray  stuff  I  can  get 
but  they  don't  seem  to  help.  D.  E.  B. 
Bedford  county.  Pa. 

I  NOTE  that  you  have  used  several 
kinds  of  sprays  and  dusts  in  your 
efforts  to  control  the  bean  beetle.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  material  to  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  as  the  bean  beetle  usually 
■  feeds  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  leaves  the  thin  upper 
"skin"    untouched. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1624  we 
find  this  recommendation: 

"The  best  control  for  the  beetle  is 
magnesium  arsenate  used  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water 
or  one  ounce  to  three  gallons.  Proper 
treatment  when  the  beetles  are  num- 
erous results  in  an  excellent  crop  of 
beans,  whereas  untreated  fields  are 
often   completely   destroyed. 

"The  liquid  must  reach  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  and  the  spraying 
must  be  done  thoroughly. 

"One  to  three,  sometimes  four,  ap- 
plications are  required,  depending  on 
the  abundance  of  the  insect. 

"Stop  spraying  snap  beans  when 
pods  have  begun  to  form. 

"As  important  as  spraying  is  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  remains  after 
harvest.  Plow  under  all  plant  rem- 
nants at  least  six  inches  deep." 

I  hope  that  you  may  succeed  in 
controlling   the  pests  this   year. 
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filCHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,        Earle  F.  Uyser,  Owner,  P.  0.  Box  No.  1        RICHLANP,  PJL 


Raise  EARLESS 
PURE-BRED  CHICKS 
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tJdiir.iiitee     1(K>"<      live    deliv(i-v    of    uood    stroni;    ehiek.n 


Guaranteed   Free 
from  all  disease. 

:;-,         .111        100 

$2.00     $3.75     $6.75 

2.25       4.25        7.75 

\Vvand<»ttef    .  .      3.00       5.50     10.00 
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GUARANTEED    TO     LIVE    BABY    CHICKS 


BiB   Hatchei   June   30.   July   7.    14,    21.    28.      Extra    Fun    Count  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Electric    Hatched;    Healthy:     Vigorous  ''C'?"        t'fi%    «^?M    MJm' 

Laiqe   Barron   Eng.  S.   C.  Wh.   Leg.   (Hen.  weigh  up  to  7  lb.,   each)  $3.C0     $  6.70     $33.00     $63.00 

White    Rocks,    R.    I.    Red.,    Barred    Rock. 4.00         7.70       37.00       72.00 

Mammoth    Light    Brahma..    Jer.ey    Black    Giant.    6.50       12.00       w.uo     '.',    , 

Sen"    parcel    post  "repaid.      100%    live   delivery    guaranteed.      10%  books    order.      Free    catalog. 

SHERIDAN     POULTRY    FARMS,               Box  F.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 
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W*  ■peeUIIxe  In  STATE  ACCREOITEO-BLOODTESTED 
-BROODER  TESTED  DAV  OLD  CMICKS-2  WEEKS  OLD 
STARTED  CHICKS--10  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS  and 
COCKERELS -BREEOINQ  STOCK. 

20  VARIETIES 
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For  our  Or..l«  A  A  Chirks  add  Ic  p«r  Chick.   For  Grade  AAA  Trap- 
ne«Ud  quality,  add  Zc  per  chick.  _„„      ,  .  „  ,H..h 

Bend  SI  p.r  100  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  plus  posUKB.  or  casO 

with  order,  all  pharK.•^^  er.'pnid.  _     _..  _ 

STARTED  CHICKS-2  WEEKS  OLD 

Add  Re  |.-r  chi.k  t.i  ahnvo  prices      Furnl»h.-d  in  all  Ihreo  liradeS. 
Shipped  Kxpri'».<  only-O.O  I>.  CharK.  fl  I  ollect. 

Write  for  low  price,  on  pullet,  cr  cockerel.. 
RUSK  FARMS  Bon  608  WINDSOR,  MO. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH    OR    C.    0.    D.  .    _    _  '"".i"^, 

S.    C.    Whil«e    Leghorn.— Wyckoff    Sir $6.50 

Special    (Mated— Blood    tested    9-00 

S     C.    Btov»n    Leghorns — Everlay    Sir 7.00 

Barred    Rocks    &    R.    I.    Red.    8.00 

Assorted    Heavy    Breed.    7.00 

Assorted    Light    Breed. •,?■'''' 

I'ot     lis-     thuii     l"il     rhielis.     .nild     2c     lier     eliiek. 
Oiili-rs  of  .lot)  or  more   \ic  kws  por  chirk.  Order  rtirtnt 
from   tlii.s   adv.   ran-el    I'ost   |>re;.aid.    l.ne  arrival   ku.ii. 

'cHERRy  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,    Box  P,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Jane,  July  and  August 

CHICKS 

5c  and  Up 

White,  niaik.  Unit  and  ISrown 
LcEhorii.'i.  $7  per  100.  Hocks 
$8.00.  \V>aiidottcM  $0.00.  hUht 
llroila  $5.00.  Heavy  $7.00.  24 
I'age  cataloiaie  free.  21  Year, 
in  husincvs.  100%  Delivery. 
JOHNSON'S    HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,    PA. 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid  BuHermllk 

From  Tuberculin  Tetted  Cows 

28  per  cent  milk  solid.s.  G  per  cent  lacUc  acid.  thlrJ« 
lis  custard  with  no  fnreinn  IngredlenU.  Reduces 
tue-picklng  and  lessens  danner  from  cocridiosls. 
Inoro?ses  CKg  produotlon  and  promotes  rertilltv  and 
liatehahility.  Oood  for  ehlck.s.  broUem  end  laying 
hcn.s.  Sold  direct  from  the  factory  In  harrels  Of 
about  4S5  lb..  Half  barrels,  about  300  IDS. 
Write   for  prices. 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  TITUSVILIE,  PA, 
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White    Rock.  4.00     7.50     32.50     bO 

Light   Mix    $5.00  per    100.        Heavy    Mix.   $6.00  per    100 

liiii''     live    ilellverv.      rosto^iiil.      Order    direit. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Boi  f.  McAli.terville,  .'a 
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c'  "p.     LEISTER.     Box     P,      McAli.tervilll.     Penne. 

HERBSTER'S  New  Low  Prices 

500.000    Chick.    Yearly 

narred    Hocks     $8.00  per   100 

K     I      Ueds     9.00  per   100 

itiark    (Hants     ^  12.00  per    100 

v^\-»  .Mixed     $7.50-100;     guar.     100%     live    dol. 

HERBSTER'S   POULTRY   FARM.Bx  B,   McClure.   Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  JaX  *\tSir  ' " 

llarred  Hocks  $00-1000;  .S.  C.  W.  liCghorns.  $50-1000; 
%c    more    in    50»    lots;    le    more    in    100    lots;    2c    more 

In    less    thiin    100    lots.     lOOT^    live    delivery. 
Lincoln    Hatchery,    B.N.Lauver.BoxP.McAll.t«rvlll».Pa. 

'^"^^^  milAl/A     ^^    known    quality.    Ttooki 

DHY-OID  unliillo  i;!r";i.l^*^'^^/B 

^;;;:i^^'";ar;?"""  ^'V^rt  'Vr^;;^rton.  pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash    or    C.    O.    D.  50         100         500         1000 

Hocks    or    Hods    J'*"*?  »5^"2  »2?-^,  'J?^22 

lleavTF    Mixed    4.00     7.00     35.00     65.00 

LiKht    Mixed     3.75     6.00     30.00     55.00 

These  are  first  elass  chicks.  Nothing  rheap  but  the 
pijee  lOO'/e  li»e  arrival  guar.,  l'ost[iaiil.  HatcJied 
Imiii  2  «t  3  vear  old  l)reidii.<.  CaUlo,;  KIIKK.  Used 
ill  iilialors  chi^ap.  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY. 
The    Dependable    Plant.    Box    75-D,    RICHFIELD.   PA. 


I 


Barron  LEGHORN   CHICKS 

From    Large   Typo  Barron   English   S. 

C.    White    Leghorns.      Hens    weigh    up 

kto   7    lbs.    mated    to    pedigreed    cockeir- 

|e!8,      Extra    quality    chicks    from    free 

/range  .sele(rte<l   stock   at    $7.00   per   100; 

$33.50   per   500;   $H5   per    1,000.    Chicks 

100%     Live     Arrival     guaranteed. Order 

from    tills    ad    or    write    for    ejitalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,        Box    N.        KleinfellersviPe,  P« 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS    WILL  SHIP  C.  O.D 

EXTRA    chicks    FHEE    with    each    order 
Tancred   Strain   S.   C.    White   Leghorn.   ..   $6.00  per  100 
Park.    Strain    Bd.    Rockj.    (Per34D3l)     ..      7.0<J  per  100 

S.    C.    Red.    7.00  per  100 

Light    Mixed.    $5.50  per  100.    Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00  per  100 
.special    prices    on    large    ordiT-.      Less    than    100.    add 
one   cent    iier  diiek.      KJO'.b    live    delivery.    1'.    I".    I'aid. 
All    tree    lange    .stock.      Write    for    free   Circulars. 
T.    J.     EHRENZELLER,    Box    F.     McAli.terville.    Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Free   range   flocks 
Tanored   Strain    Wliite   Leghorns 
Kverlay    Sri  a  in    lirown    Leghorn;!!. 

Harred    Um^k-s     

I.iiiht    Mixed     

Heavy    Mi>.eil     

Iii09fc     live    ili'llicry    guaranteed. 

Special  price  on  500  and    1000 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM, 


25  50  100 

$2.50. $3.50  $6.00 

2.50     3.50     6.00 

2.75     4.00     7.00 

....      2.25     3.25     5.00 

2.75     3.75     8.50 

Parcel    iio.st     urepaid. 
lot..     Free  Circular. 
Box  P,  Coco4amu..  Pa. 


CLEAR    SPRING    QUALITT    CHICKS 

«;a.sh    cr    C.    O.    D.  100        .soo     1,000 

Tauc.    or    IJarron    .S.C.    Wh.    Leghorns  $6.00  $30.00  $60 

S-.    «:.   Barred    H/jcks    7.00     32.50     60 

H.    V.    H.    I.    Hwls    8.00     37.50     70 

Light    Mix.    $5.00-100.  Heavy  Mix,    $6.5».I00. 

lOO",     live    delivery.     Postpaid.     Circular    fre.-. 

Qear  Spring  Hilcherr.  F.  B.  LriAer,  Prop..  Bai  51.  McAlislertiilc.  Pi 

—SEASON'S    LOWEST    PRICES— 

Will    ship    C.    O.     U.  25       50        loO       .100  lOOO 

Harred  Plvinotith  Rocks...      2.25     4.25     7.75     38.00     75 
W    Hocks.  Heds.  W.Wyan..     2.2S     4.25     8.00     38.50     7J 

Heavy    Mixed     2.00     3.75     7.00     34.50     6S 

Postage  paiil  and  full   delivery  count  guar.   Order  now. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Box  P.  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

Maple  Laivn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Prollt     loo 

S.     r.     W.    l/Ci;horn.s     $6.00 

Parks     Hd.     Ko,  Ks     (P.":il":n)     7.00 

Wh.    Itocks   &    Wh.    Wvandott.'s    7.00 

lleuvv    Mix.   $6.00.  l.lKht    Mix.  $5.50 

MAPLE     LAWN     POULTRY     FARM. 

McAli.terville.    Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

ra:.li    or    C    <).    L).  Kill     ."•01)     1000 

Rnrred    &    White    Hocks    $7.00  $33.50  $65 

lloavy    Mixetl     6.0O      

Preiiaid      I.iva  arriv.il   guaraiii, .  d. 
J,    A,    BAUMGARDNF.H.    BuX    I.    Beaver    Spring..    Pa. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 


llam-il    Hock.s     $;.'>i)  |H>r  100 

(Pennsyhuiiia    State    ("ollego    strain.) 

maek   Oiants    (N..I. )     $12. "O  piT  100 

.Mixed.     (Jo.     I'nnii|.t     Del.     C.O.H.,     Guar 
S.W.KLINE,  Box  20,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHOICE  PULLETS 

All    ages    and     brcedi,     now     ready.     Priced     right. 
Cockerel,    and     Baby    Chicks. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,     LINESVILLE,  PA. 

rSV  UI.^SI-1'S     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

,,0^ -*Hr  White  Wyandotte..  White  Rock.  &Barred 
[.CM<J     Rocks    $7.00    per     100.      Heavy     Mixed    $6.00 

per  100.  We  ship  C.  0.  D.  or  ca.h, 
100%    live    delivery    guaranteed. 

JAS.    E.    ULSH,  Box    P.   Beaver    Spring..    Pa, 


W.  LEGHORNS.  $«.I00: 
TANCRED  S,  C.  WHITE 
Leghorn..  $7-100:  S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  Wh.  Rock.  $8.00- 
100;  Reds,  $U-IOO;  Mixed,  $6-100.  He  less  500  lots: 
lo  P'ss  in  looo  lots.  Live  deL  guar.  Catalog  free. 
JACOB    NIEMOND,  Box   4.  McAli.terville.    Pa. 


/^■Il/'l^C!     Large     Type      Eng.      I/Oghorns.     e« 
l.flll,IV.5     Harred     Hwks.     7c,       Mixed,     .M4c, 

^  ■•^^     Heavy      Mixed,     6c,        Order     dlrec*. 

v..    u.    I)     or    cash.     100%    (luaranteed.    rirruUr    FYee, 
TWIN    HATCHERY.    Box  2,    McALISTERVILLE,    PA. 


DIIDC    DDI?f\     Harred       Hock       Chicks       now      7C 

rUKt-DKLU  -,;"■'•  .  'i'"7   "i.'*'A  'i';  «** 

Prompt     .Service.    C.     O      l>. 
100''^     live     di'llverv     guarantied 
CHAS.     F,     EWING.  R.  I.  McCLURE.     PA. 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


"VTiT  EATHER  has  been  very  hot,  and 
'^  while  most  corn  belt  areas  have 
had  plenty  of  rain,  some  have  not, 
and  in  the  latter  there  is  concern 
about  crops.  Thus  a  report  from  low^a 
this  week-end  says  that  in  some  parts 
of  that  state  rain  is  badly  needed  and 
corn  is  in  danger. 

The  advance  in  stocks  has  had  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  business  feel- 
ing, and  it  is  being  closely  watched 
to  see  just  what  it  means.  If  it 
proves  to  be  permanent  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  some  up- 
turn all  along  the  hne. 

Little  Activity  in  Grains 

Wheat  spurted  for  a  day  or  two,  in 
sympathy  with  the  upward  movement 
in  stocks,  but  the  advance  was  short 
lived,  and  prices  soon  settled  back  on 
profit-taking,  closing  a  little  lower 
than  a  week  ago.  Corn  was  likewise 
a  little  lower.  The  demand  that  the 
Farm  Board  formulate  a  definite  pol- 
icy on  the  disposition  of  its  wheat 
holdings  is  becoming  more  and  more 
insistent,  and  public  sentiment  thus 
being  developed  nnay  in  time  force  the 
Board  to  act. 

Visible  supply  of  wheat  is  the  larg- 
est on  record  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  movement  of  the  new  crop 
is  ahead  of  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 
Wheat  harvest  has  moved  as  far  north 
as  central  Illinois,  that  section  having 
a  bumper  crop. 

Corn  is  generally  coming  fine.  The 
acreage  is  large,  and  a  big  crop  is  in 
prospect,  the  weather  holding  favor- 
able. 

Wider    Spread   in   Hogs 

The  hog  market  strengthened  as  the 
week  advanced,  the  run  being  more 
liberal  than  in  recent  weeks,  but  still 
under  recent  years.  Eleven  markets, 
with  470,000,  had  30,000  more  than  a 
week  ago  but  50,000  fewer  than  a  year 
and  two  years  ago.  This  is  the  sow 
marketing  season  and  the  run  this 
•week  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
year.  The  result  was  marked  widening 
of  the  price  spread,  weighty  stuff  tak- 
ing a  sharp  discount.  Weights  up  to 
400  lbs.  dropped  to  $6  and  below,  with 
the  best  lights  selling  at  $7.25  to  S7.40. 
But  in  spite  of  a  rather  uncertain 
week  in  the  trade  the  average  price 
for  the  week  at  $6.75  showed  a  gain 
of  a  dime  over  the  preceding  week. 
The  average  is  now  about  two  dollars 

Weakness  in  Cattle 

The  cattle  market  was  not  good  this 
week,  the  supply  being  a  little  too 
large,  and  as  has  been  true  for  a  long 
time  it  doesn't  take  many  to  be  too 
many.  There  was  some  carry-over 
from  day  to  day,  which  fact  just  about 
tells  the  story  of  the  trade.  Tops  this 
week  brought  $8.75  (yearlingrs)  against 
$8.90  last  week,  and  the  steer  average, 
at  $7.35,  compared  with  $7.60  last 
week.  The  supply  of  cattle  lately  has 
been  nearly  as  large  as  during  the 
last  of  May  when  prices  were  serious- 
ly depressed  and  trade  almost  at  a 
standstill. 

Lambs  Lower 

This  year  has  not  proved  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  June  is  usually 
the  low  month  in  shipping  demand  for 
lambs.  Eastern  orders  show  an  aver- 
age decline  of  sixty  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  May,  which  leaves  the  mar- 
ket largely  in  the  hands  of  local  pack- 
ers. However,  the  shipping  demand 
invariably  picks  up  in  July,  due  in 
part  to  the  beginning  of  a  feeder 
niovement  that  gains  momentum  from 
that  time  on.  So  it  took  a  rather  light 
run  tl)i8  week  to  prevent  a  sharp 
break  in  prices.  As  it  was  the  average 
dropped  25  cents,  to  $7.05,  lowest  of 
the  year,  and  for  the  time  of  year 
low  since  1914.  Top  lambs  brought 
$8.50,  against  $9   last  week. 

Confidence  In  Land 

An  investment  in  farm  land  is  much 
safer  than  many  forms  of  more 
liquid  investments,  Alexander  Leggc 
of  International  Harvester  Co.  told  the 
Iowa  bankers'  convention  this  week. 

Agriculture,  he  declared  Is  not  on 
the  downhill  path  with  little  chance 
of  recovery.  "The  outlook  for  the 
American  farmer  is  not  hopeless,"  he 
maintained.  "It  is  not  dubious;  it  is,  in 
reality,  brighter  than  at  any  time 
since  America  began  to  be  an  indus- 
trial nation." 

"I^and  will  come  back  to  stronger 
and  steadier  values.  There  will  be  no 
better  securities  than  good  land  oper- 
ated by  good  farmers  under  a  system 
of  equal  opportunity  with  other  indus- 


tries," Dean  Curtlss  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege told  an  Iowa  insurange  group. 
Chicago,   June  27,    1931         Watson 
O 

Produce  Market  Review 

TTHE  Philadelphia  egg  market  im- 
■'■  proved  during  the  past  week  and 
prices  on  all  grades  advanced  ^/^c  to 
IVic  per  dozen.  Receipts  of  nearby 
eggs  dropped  to  a  low  level,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  more  active  demand  for 
western   stock. 

There  is  a  continued  heavy  into 
storage  movement  and  the  statistical 
position  of  the  market  Is  none  too  en- 
couraging. An  abrupt  falling  off  In 
reclpts  Is  expected  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  but  hot  weather  also  tends 
to  lower  consumption,  so  when  every- 
thing Is  considered  the  prospects  could 
not  be  considered  as  particularly  en- 
couraging. 

The  New  York  egg  market  was 
firm  and  the  best  nearby  whites  ad- 
vanced about  IVic  per  dozen.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  nearby  white  medi- 
ums sold  at  20V2@22c  with  the  firsts 
and  extras  18(r<>24^c.  Closely  selected 
white  extra  brought  25V^@28V^c.  Near- 
by brown  eggs  sold  at  18%^  26c  and 
mixed    colors    at    15©21^c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  in  New 
York  were  moderate.  Fancy  broilers 
were  In  fair  demand,  but  prices  on 
other  classes  were  about  steady.  Leg- 
horn fowl  sold  at  16@18c,  and  colored 
fowl  at  21  ((t  22c.  Leghorn  broilers  of 
fine  quality  weighing  2  pounds  or  over 
sold  at  24c  per  pound,  while  lighter 
weights  ranged  from  20  @  23c.  Two  and 
a  half  pound  Rhode  Island  Red  broil- 
ers brought  27c,  while  Rocks  sold  at 
32@34c.  Lighter  weights  and  poorer 
stock    of    these    breeds    ranged    from 


20^/260  but   two-pound   Rocks   sold   at 
28  If  30c. 

Live  rabbits  met  a  slow  demand 
with  the  market  closing  steady  at 
13(fi'18c  per  pound. 

Receipts     of    dressed     poultry     were 
light  during  the  entire  week  and  broil- 
ers were  quoted  at  28 ((/'38c. 
Butter  Higher 

The  butter  market  gained  sharply 
during  the  week.  Ninety-two  score 
butter  In  Philadelphia  opened  at  23Vi!C 
and  closed  at  25%c.  As  the  week  pro- 
gressed there  was  more  confidence  in 
evidence  and  there  was  some  specu- 
lative buying.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  security  market 
had  considerable  Influence.  Other  fac- 
tors that  tended  to  Increase  confidence 
were  gain  In  Ice  cream  manufacture 
and  In  the  use  of  fiuld  milk  for  bever- 
ages due  to  the  hot  weather  and  also 
a  somewhat  lighter  production  of  but- 
ter. 

Fruit 

The  new  apple  crop  has  started  to 
move  and  receipts  In  eastern  markets 
have  been  noted  from  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  Starr,  Early 
Ripe  and  Transparent  are  the  chief 
varieties.  None  offered  so  far  has 
been  mature  and  most  of  them  are 
rather  small.  The  best  Transparents 
have  sold  at  $l(u2  per  bushel.  Some 
growers  are  using  the  12-quart  basket 
to  market  this  early  stock  and  prices 
of  Starr  in  this  container  have  ranged 
from  75$j)85c. 

The  Philadelphia  market  hsis  been 
glutted  with  sour  cherries.  The  early 
Richmond  was  the  chief  sour  variety 
offered,  but  the  Montmorencys  have 
started.  The  weather  has  been  hot 
and  damp  and  the  fruit  is  not  in  best 
condition.  Prices  have  ranged  from  2o 
to  5c  a  pound  while  12-quart  baskets 
brought  35c  to  75c. 

String  beans  and  cabbage  were  also 
in   an    over-supply.    There  appears    to 


LIVESTOCK 


prrrsBiTBOX 

CatU* 

Monday's  supply  was  about  35  carloads. 
It  included  a  few  loads  of  good  fat  steera 
which  showed  no  grass  and  some  which 
had  been  on  pasture.  Buyers  reported  a 
bad  beef  market  and  bid  lower,  and  most 
of  the  weighty  cattle  sold  that  way.  Use- 
ful light  steers  were  not  so  numerous  and 
showed  little  change.  Several  carloads  of 
common    killers    from    the   Southwest    had 

«^      maII       n*      fn««*.x*.      ««*.l.^An         9(:/ifiC    CH       f/%«.      afAA«.a 

A  few  bunches  of  choice  handy  and 
weighty  steera  sold  early  to  butchers  at 
$8.10@8.25,  but  good  fat  dry-fed  steers 
went  at  $7.75e'7.90  for  heavy  weights  and 
good  steers  which  had  eaten  some  grass 
at  $7.50.  A  few  nice  light  and  handy- 
weight  butcher  steers  brought  $7.50@7.75, 
bulk  of  the  decent  butcher  steers  $7@7.25. 
Ordinary  light  killers  brought  $6.&0@6.75 
and  looked  dear  as  compared  with  better 
kinds.  A  few  dry-fed  heifers  would  bring 
more  than  $7,  but  not  many  here  were 
good  enough  to  fetch  that  figure,  fleshy 
heifers  going  at  $6.25@6.S0.  Cows  were 
dull,  with  tops  around  $5,  few  over  $4.50. 
Canners  were  lower  at  $2.26@2.75  largely. 
Bulls  were  plentiful,  bolognas  going  at 
$4.25@4.50  mainly  and  handy  butcher  kind 
up  to  $5,  a  few  light  bulls  more. 

Prime    long-fed    steers    $7  75@)  8  25 

Choice   steers    7  SO®  7  75 

Good  to  choice   7  25ra>  7  50 

Fair  to  good.  do.    6  75@  7  25 

Plain   heavy  steers    6  50@>  6  75 

Good  to  choice  yearlings    7  50i'a)  8  00 

Good  butcher  steers.  1.000  to 

1,150   lbs.    7  25®  7  50 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  75(g)  7  25 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  25@  6  75 

Common,  do 6  75®  6  25 

Good  light  butcher  steers   7  00@  7  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   6  76@  7  W 

Common  to  medium,  do 6  2S@)  6  75 

Inferior   light  steers    5  25(g)  6  00 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers     Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers  6  78®  7  00 

Good  to  choice  heifers  6  26®  6  75 

Fair  to  good  heifers   5  75®  G  25 

Common  to  fair  heifers  5  00®  S  75 

Choice  fat  cows   4  75®  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows   4  35®  4  75 

Fair  to  good  cows   S  60®  4  25 

Common  to  fair  cows   3  00®  3  60 

Canners    2  00®  2  75 

Fresh   cows,   calf  at  side    40  00®85  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls   4  75®  6  00 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls   . .  5  00®  5  25 

Fair  to  good  handy   bulls   ...  4  60®  5  00 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  75®  4  25 

Inferior   bulls    3  00®  3  50 

Hogs 

Monday's  supply  was  light  and  for  that 
reason  all  except  heavy  weights  moved 
at  a  shade  better  prices.  Only  15  double- 
deck  carloads  were  on  sale.  Heavy  hogs 
were  very  slow  at  $7.25®7.50  where  buyers 
could  be  had  at  all.  Few  mixed  lots  were 
sold,  the  heavies  being  sorted  out.  Some 
averaging  close  to  200  lbs.  brought  $8, 
heavier  averages  less.  The  good  handy 
and  light  weights  and  pigs  went  at  $8.10® 
8.15.    Sows   were   rather   slow  at  $5.50   for 


standard  quality.  Stags  are  not  wanted 
here  and  must  be  shipped  to  Chicago. 
They  sell  at  $3  downward  unless  of  handy 
weight  and  fat,  when  they  may  bring  a 
little  more   than  $3.00. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over  $7  25®  7  50 

Heavy    mixed    7  75®  8  00 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  8  10®  8  15 
Heavy  Yorkers.  160-180  lbs.  . .  8  10®  8  15 
Light  Yorkers.  125-159  lbs.  . . .     8  10®  8  15 

Pigs,  90-110  lbs    8  00®  8  15 

Roughs     6  00 (ii)  5  50 
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OLAgO        ..«.•••.•••«,••«•••••••■        St   \f\J  skf/    o    \f\J 

8h««p  sad  ]«ainba 

Very  few  sheep  were  among  the  eight 
carloads  offered  on  Monday  and  quotations 
are  mainly  estimates.  Good  sheep  might 
sell  a  little  above  $3.25  but  in  the  absence 
of  sales  there  is  no  evidence  of  it.  Heavy 
ewes  are  selling  around  $2  per  cwt.  Year- 
lings are  about  out  of  the  market.  Spring 
lambs  were  lower  but  they  were  wanted 
at  the  decline.  Best  here  brought  $8  per 
cwt.,  and  these  were  nice  ewe  and  wether 
IamL>s  from  West  Virginia.  Heavy  buck 
lambs  are  thrown  out.  Culls  from  good 
lots  went  at  $6®6.50,  others  on  down  to 
$5  or  even  less  for  some  inferior  lambs. 
The  quality  of  the  tops  is  good  but  some 
of  them  are  a  bit  light  in  weight,  current 
requirements  being  70  lbs.  or  a  little  more. 

CUpp«d 

Good  to  best  wethers   $3  00®  3  25 

Good  mixed    2  75®  3  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  25®  2  75 

Common   to   fair    1  00®  2  25 

Yearlings     3  00®  4  50 

Good  to  best  lambs   7  75®  8  00 

Fair  to  good  lambs   6  60®  7  50 

Culls  and  common    5  00(3>  6  .V) 

Calves 

With  900  calves  on  sale  tops  were  un- 
changed at  $8.50,  others  were  lower,  at  $6 
®7  for  seconds  and  $4®5.50  for  common. 

O 

CKXCAOO 
Cattle 
Chicago,  June  29. — Today's  supply  con- 
sisted of  12,000  head.  Best  yearlings  were 
strong,  other  cattle  slow.  Top  steers 
brought  $8.60.  while  the  bulk  of  receipts 
went  at  $7  ('018. 25. 

Hoga 
Forty  thousand  head,  including  9,000 
"directs."  made  up  the  supply  of  hogs. 
The  market  was  steady  to  a  quarter  lower 
with  top  at  $7.45  and  bulk  selling  at  $5.70 
@7.25. 

ShMp 
Twelve  thousand  head  made  up  the  sup- 
ply of  sheep  and  lamb.**.    The  market  was 
25®5Cc    lower.     Top    lambs    sold    at    $7.75, 
while  the  bulk  brought  $6rfi'7.50. 

O 

UUrCASTES 
Lancaster,  June  29. — Receipt."?  amounted 
to  825  head.  The  market  was  slow.  Beef 
steers  and  yearling.s  sold  at  about  steady 
prices.  Early  top  of  the  market  was  $8.25. 
The  supply  of  calves  con.sisted  of  225 
head.  The  market  was  steady  on  the 
basis  of  $9.50  for  choice  vealers. 

With  300  hoad  on  sale  the  hog  market 
was  steady.  Best  hoga  in  the  180  to  220- 
Ib.  class  brought  $8.73. 


have  been  a  large  crop  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  this  stock  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  market  for  near- 
by beans.  The  general  price  range  at 
the  close  of  the  week  was  25c  to  50c 
per  %  basket  for  both  green  and  wax 
varieties.  W.   R.   W. 


Produce  Quotations 

FHIIiADi:i.FHIA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras,  25M!®28%; 
92  score,  24',*.c;   90  score.   22Vi;C. 

Eggs. — P.  C.  best  marks,  25®27c:  nearby 
white  extras,  25®27c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 21®24c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  W^ 
®19c:    nearby   current    receipts,    16<(i)l8y,c. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls.  15®23c;  broilers, 
20® 34c;  old  roosters,  13'?fl5c;  pigeons,  pr., 
25® 40c;   turkeys.  20® 25c:   ducks.   15® 21c. 

Prult*.— APPLES.  Dela.,  bus.  hmprs., 
Transparent.s.  bskt..  $2®2.50.  DEWBER- 
RIES, Md.  &  Dela..  fancy,  32-quart.  crate 
$4.  RASPBERRIES,  N.  J.  &  Md.,  10 
®15c  pt.  CHERRIE.'?.  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate, 
sweet,    fancy,   large,  $5. 

VegeUbles.— SPINACH,  Pa.  ft  V.  J_ 
bus..  40(<7G5c.  RHUBARB.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  $1 
Ca'$1.25,  100  bchs.  ASPARAGUS,  green,  75c 
®$3  per  doz.  bunch  crate.  RADISHES,  N. 
J.  &  Pa.,  bunched,  75c®$l.  PARSLEY, 
N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bunched,  curly,  75c®$l  bus. 
KALE,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus..  20®40c.  TOMA- 
TOES, Pa.,  hothouse,  10®14c  per  lb.  PEAS. 
N.  J.,  %  bskL.  50c@$1.25.  LETTUCE.  N. 
J.  crates.  Big  Boston,  25®50c.  BEETS, 
Pa.  &  N.  J.,  l%®2c  bnch.  BEANS,  snap, 
N.  J.,  %  bskL,  green  and  wax.  25W75c. 
CELERY.  N.  J.  hearts.  4®8c  bnch.  CAB- 
BAGE, Pa.  &  N,  J.,  %  bskt.,  15fi)25c.  CAR- 
ROTS, Pa-  &  N.  J..  2r(j)3c  bnch.  ONIONS, 
N.  J..  %  bskts,  yellows,  65®75c.  POTA- 
TOES, Dela.,  bbls..  Cobblers,  small  to  me- 
dium,  $1.80. 

NBW    TOBK 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras.  24Vj®25c; 
extras,  24c;  firsts,  21Vj®231^c;  90  score, 
22c;    89  score.   21  %c. 

Eggs. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  23®25Vjc;  extra  firsts. 
19Vi.®20',<;c:  average  extras.  21@22V.!c;  me- 
diums,  20®21c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  nearby,  27 
(<t'3Sc:  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  17®24c; 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  12@17c;  pigeons, 
prime,   doz.,  75c®$l. 

TOBK 

Batter. — Country,  35®40c;  separators,  45 
®50c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,  18®22c. 

Poultry.— H  ens,  18®26c ;  Leghorns, 
dressed,  $1.25@1.50;  Rocks  and  Reds, 
dressed,  $1.35®2.25  each;  springers,  dress- 
ed,   50c@$1.25. 

Prnits.— APPLES,  10  ®  25c  M  pk.  $1.25 
®2.50  per  bu.  CHERRIES,  sour,  10@12c 
qt.;  sweet,  10(?i)18c  qt.  STRAWBERRIES. 
10®15c  qt. 

Z.ANCASTEB 

Butter. — Country  butter,  30® 35c;  cream- 
ery butter.   28(&32c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,   20®24c 

Dressed  poultry.— Chickens,  $1®2  each: 
springers,  60c®$l  each;  ducks,  $1.25@2.25; 

PrulU.— A  P  P  L  E  S.  20  (©  30c  V4  pk. 
STRAWBERRIES.  20®30c  qt.  CHERRIES, 
sour,  10®15c  qt.  BLACKBERRIES.  18®20c 
qt.  PEACHES,  20«>25c  qt.  CURRANTS, 
15®20c  qt.  RASPBERRIES,  black,  20®30c 
qt     PLUMS,    20®25c  qt. 

PXTTSBVBOK 

Butter.— Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extras 
and  standards,  25'4c;  89  score,  23%c;  88 
score,   2214  c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  firsts, 
16>4c;  fresh,  extra  firsts,  18c;  nearby  hen- 
nery whites,   extras,  19c. 

Fonltry. — Live  hens,  heavy  and  medium. 
21c ;  Leghorns,  15  ®l6c ;  broilers,  20c ; 
springers,  18c;  colored  broilers,  27@32c; 
old  roosters,  lie;  ducks,  15'a)20c;  pigeons, 
30®35c  per  pair.  Fresh  killed  full  dressed 
hens,  33c;  hog  dressed,  28c. 
O 


WOOXi  MtABKET 

Improvement  was  noted  on  the  Boston 
market  last  week.  A  heavy  turnover  of 
wool  at  strong  to  higher  prices  was  re- 
ported. The  market  news  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  quotes 
fine  strictly  combing  wool  at  25®26c, 
grease  basis,  half-blood  24  Cti  25c.  three- 
eighths  21®21V4c,  quarter-blood  20@21c, 
low  quarter  19®21c  and  clothing  wools  at 
19®20c. 


PITTSBUBOH  MIXiK  PBICES 

The  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Co. 
announces  the  following  net  prices  as  the 
basis  of  payments  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
delivered  during  May: 

District  I.— Country  plants,  basic,  $1,996; 
surplus,  $1.04.  Direct  shipped,  basic,  $2,635; 
surplus,   $1.39. 

District  II.— Basic,  $2,295;   surplus,  $1.09. 

District   4.— $1.37. 

District    5.— $1.33. 

District  6.— Basic,  $1,995;  surplus,  $1.04. 
District   7.— Basic.    $2,646;    surplus,    $1.10. 

District   8.— $1.80. 

District  10.— Basic,  $2,295;  surplu.s,  $l.n- 

District  12.— Basic,  $2,115;  surplus,  $1,086. 
-O- 


H.  C.  S.  DntECTOBS  BEEI.ECTED 

All  members  uf  the  old  bo.ird  of  direc- 
tors of  thd  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sale.i 
Company  were  reelected  .it  a  recent  '"^^y 
ing  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  They  are:  W. 
S.  Wi.se,  P.  S.  Brenneman.  W.  W.  Bullanl. 
E.  T.  Noble  and  J.  M.   Paxton. 


CHICAGO    CASH   OBAIN 

Chicago,  Juile  29.  -The  following  ca.sn 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  1  hard  wheat, 
»;3'-.c:  No.  2  yellow  corn,  62'/2(''i'fi3'(;c;  No. 
2  white  corn,  63W63ll:c;  No.  2  white  oats. 
31li.C'i;32c. 


Jtlly  4.  1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(15)      15 


SEEDS  AND   WUBSEBIES 


..iMKVN'li;i;i»  I'l.ANTS.  :;4  hour  k»tvI...  Cai)- 
!r,ltv  ■:ir.<».<H)"  <lall.v.  LarK.-,  well  n.ut...  i.l.ii.ts 
*''  -/...T  ii  for  vimr  order.  Moss  piicki'il.  CiiLImic: 
^"«  '  .  n    ...       C  irv      U.Ml.     !(Mllh.'.i.l.     Kl.il.lut.li. 

^"'.-  1,1  -'im  (lOc-  rm,  si.<m);  i.immi.  .fi.ti.. 
I'lV,  •  ('.  Ullow..r.  nro.?oll:,  r.O,  $A:>r:  1(K., 
Snow  mil  $;{.()().    "noisplmilfl    To- 

i^gMeinnKcrr'p'pt.   I'K.    North    Uu.n._mU^__ 

inn  ACIJKS  VHOWTAIU.K  VLANTS.  _^Cnl.lmK<': 
J^^?K.nhac.' 1,  DiiniHh  ltallh.-.i<l.  (ilory.  Flat.liitch, 
rffiia-"'  WakollH.lM  I'rir.!  ,$1.00  thonsaiul 
MarclX  'I'oiiiato  I'lanl-s  from  .Stat.-  (Vrtlficd 
Ji«ls  $l.W>  thonnaiul.  I5()iin>bp.''l.  Htoi.o  iiml 
?r»Uhnoi-o  Kaii.e  price.  O.ir  plants,  are  »elccte(l 
1ml    cra.leil   and    muKt   please    .von   or   money    re- 

niaest    an.l    larReNt    HhlpiH-rH    in   \  IrK  nin.    J.    V. 
goSu    Company.     Franklin.     Virgii.lH. 

T.IAXTS  TOSTI'AID.— Tleet,  CaiiUnowcr,  Celery, 
MnnKcI  'l-ol-acco  «(1,  LMo;  hundred  r,Oc;  a  l.ou- 
«»ml  S3.-J.T;  Tomato.  Anter,  V:4,  25c:  Umidred, 
S"  Tliousaml,  »4.50:  I'o,mer,  EriT  I  lant,  /  n- 
Snivln.    dozen,    25c;    Hnnrtied.    Sl..'5;    Cab- 


P'e'p  48,  S.-ic;  hundred,  40c;  400 
i-'OO  ("'.OOO  KxpresH  collect,  $ 
cTlck's    riant    I'urm,    Smokelown, 


$100;  l.tHtO, 
.50.)  Catalog. 
I'a. 


MII.I.ION.S  FltOSTl'IlOOF  CAltHAOK.  Oollarils 
*„1  T""'"'"  l''""»»-  N" 'lie  varieties  wanted. 
^(K)  75c:  500.  .$1.00;  1,<MW),  »1.50.  F,x press  lotn, 
ii  00     1  000.   I'orto    Illco  jKitato   and    Kuby    King 

f-e  erv  plants,  KM),  r.(><';  HOO.  .$1.25:  500.  $2.(X) 
g,i  postpaid.  I'lants  Runranteed  to  please  yon. 
joyner'K    riant    Farm,     Franklin.     \a. 

MILLIONS  FLANTS,  CabliBRe,  Danish  r.allhead, 
WBkeieMs.  Colden  Acre.  Flat  Dutch,  Copen- 
hneen  Mai-ket;  Tomatoes,  Greater  JS''" '■'"•'••;■ 
Znnv  Itest  .Stone,  Marglobe.  I'rice.  .-'■OO,  $1.(MI. 
fm  S  .50.  10.(H10  expressed  $12.00.  Kuby 
Iv'inK  IVPIXT,  !f2.00.  All  Prepaid,  llev.  Klisha 
liradsluiw.    Walters,    Va. 


Buckeye  Farms,  Dept.  A.  Box  541,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

KfECIAL  I'UICK  on  catibaRe  and  tomato  I'Jnnts, 
«  1  leadlnB  varieties,  :tOO,  .Wc;  500.  75c:  1  OtJO 
J  .35  lM.sti.ald.  5,000,  $2.50  express  collect.  Good 
plants:  Buarnnteed  to  please,  lied  Top  I'lant  Co.. 
Wnnklin,    Va. 

T01"S  IIIGHADK  carefully  Kelected  tomato. 
™bb««e  plants,  for  late  l-lintlnR  A^one  ..rder 
ilollverv,  dozen  varieties.  $1.«K),  l.(«)0.  l""""; 
i).50:  '  25,0(M).  $15.00  express.  Joe  s  I'lant 
Farm's,    Franklin,    Va. 

BKLIAIU.E  I'LANT  OIIOWKU.S.  dozen  yai-j- 
etles,  cabbace.  tomato,  collard,  cabbaRe  $1...0. 
1,000  prepaid.  $1.00,  1,(M)0  expressed.  Ueliable 
Fai 


I'lant 


irms,    Franklin,    Va. 


rriKItY  CAn.lKLOWKU  PLANTS,  100,  45c: 
[o(5;)$:U).);  Cabbage,  100.  JiSc:  1.000,  $2.«) 
iHwliinia.  Immediate  shipment.  A.  tetter,  11.  1, 
Lewlsburt;.    l*a. 

Hir.H-GUADK.  TLAN-TS.— Cabbace,  Tomato 
Onii.ii,  Collnrd  and  Sweet  I'e|.per,  m).  7..(  . 
I.IHK),  $1.10.  Prepaid  leadlne  varieties,  bunbeam 
riant    i"arni.    Franklin,    Va^ ^ 

MILLIONS  NICK  VEGFTAIU.K  PL.\NT.S-Lead- 
Ine  Varieties.  CabbaRC,  Tomato.  Onion,  Sweet 
IVpiH-r  and  Collards.  500,  7,5c;  1,000  $1.10  pre- 
palil.     Dliierii.hon    I'lant    Farm,    Franklin,    \a. 


HVUDV    ALFALA    SKKD    $«.00.    Grlinra  Alfalfa 

J«(K)     White    Sweet    Clover    $;!.00.     All  »iO     lb. 

Iiiisliel.     Uetiim     seed     if     not     satisfied.  George 
I'.owmnn.   Concordia,   Kansas. 


CKLKUV  I'L.VNTS -llonser  and  Fordhook 
.Stronc  Plants.  100.  40o;  r.<H).  $1.05;  1,000,  .$:i  00 
msti.aid.  Safe  Delivery  Ruaranteed.  John  D. 
Miller.    R.    5,    Lancaster.    I'a. 


GOATS 


Milk  Goats.  Thor'bred  Heavy  Milkers.  ToRRen- 
tiiic^.  Nnliinns,  Sannans.  Reg.  sires  anil  dams. 
Goldsborougirs    Goatery,  Mohnton,     Pa. 


PLVNTS  ALL  LKADING  VAItlF.TIFS.  Celery 
nn.l  Caiilitlower,  100-.5(h::  5(K»  $2.0<l;  1,000  S;i.. 50. 
rahhace  and  Tomatoes.  100-;i5c;  500$1.(K); 
1.000-$1.S0.  Postage  prepaid.  Orol  Ledden  & 
Son.    Sewell,    N.    J.  __^_ 

SKKD  CORN. — Wing's  improvwl  White  Cap, 
riiirnKC,  Cash  Favorite  and  Golden  (Mow.  All 
purebred  and  heavy  yielding.  Alfalfa  and  other 
BPcds.  Clias.  IS.  Wing,   It.  .1.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

CELKRY  I'LANTS,  nil  leading  varieties,  ready 
for  field.  $1.25,  1. 000;  $10.00,  10,(M)0.  J.  0. 
Sitinildt.    Drlslol.    Pa.      ' 

DOGS 

THItKR  COLLIK  FK.MALE  PUPS,  their  dam  a 
wonderful  cow  driver.  Also  five  Wliite  tV.llie 
Mips,  natural  heelers,  $t!.(M)  and  up.  Russell 
Metz,     Route    10,     Chnnibersburg,     Pa. 

TOBACCO 

VIFTY  7c  QLALITY  CUJAR.S  only  $2.00  |H.st- 
pHid.  Invini'lhle  sliaiK!,  Sumatra  wrapi.er,  loiiR 
Slier,  hand  made.  Dissatislied  money  refunded. 
I'erklomen   ClRnr   Co.,    Yerkes.    Penna. 


Farm  Conditions 

Xaebanon  Co.,  S.  E.  Pa. 

June  22. — Have  had  some  very  severe 
thunder  storms.  Hay  wa.4  cured  with  dlf- 
llculty.  Corn  .stand  is  good.  Is  clean  of 
weeds  and  healthy.  Wheat  lodged  by 
heavy  rain  in  spots.  Oats  heading  and 
healthy. 

Two  barns  .struck  by  lightning  in  this 
section.  Implements  at  one  of  barns  un- 
insured destroyed  with  sow  and  six 
young    pigs. 

All  fruit  and  tree  crops  good.  Apple 
trees  loaded.  Wheat  and  corn  75c,  eggs 
16c,  old  hay  $20,  strawberries,  two  boxes 
for  25c.  R.   I.   Weigley. 

Morgan  Co.,  N.  E.  Colo. 

June  15:  Ample  moisture  and  ideal 
growing  weather.  The  spring  was  ten 
days  late.  Wheat  and  barley  prospects  are 
good.  All  row  crops  are  planted  and  cul- 
tivation in  progress.  Beets  are  being 
blocked  and  thinned.  A  good  stand  of  all 
crops.    Alfalfa   is   ready  to  cut. 

Most  farm  crop  prices  are  not  satis- 
factory here.  The  oil  boom  is  helping 
out   nicely.  S.    S.   Hinerman. 

Bucks  Co.,  S.  E.  Pa. 

June  16:  Nobody  can  .say  that  we  are 
going  to  have  another  dry  season.  We 
are  getting  plenty  of  rain  all  right.  In 
fact,  we  are  getting  too  much.  It  has 
delayed  the  planting  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes. Crops  came  up  fine  and  .so  did  the 
weeds.  Not  much  cultivating  has  been 
done  on  account  of  the  wet  weather.  Hay 
is   looking    good   and    is   ready   to   be   cut. 

M.   J.    H. 

Centre   Co.,    Central   Pa. 

June  16:  We  have  had  frequent  rains 
and  thunderstorms.  Some  flat  fields  have 
been  hard  to  get  farmed.  The  Centre 
County  Sheep  Growers'  Association  are 
.shipping  their  wool,  which  goes  at  a  low 
price  this  year.  Alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut. 
but  the  weather  is  not  very  favorable.  A. 

Blair  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

June  15:  We  are  having  a  variety  of 
weather.  It  had  got  pretty  dry,  but  we 
have  had  some  showers  recently. 

The  cutworms  have  been  real  hard  on 
the  corn  and  garden  plants,  but  now  the 
corn  is  growing  nicely.        H.  E.  Hetrick. 

Iiehiffh  Co.,  Eastern  Pa. 

June  10:  Very  good  growing  weather. 
Plenty  of  rain  and  warmth.  Rye  and 
wheat  looking  fine.  Oats  growing  nicely. 
Corn  coming  up  fine.  Potato  fields  on  the 
average  have  a  rather  thin  stand.  Many 
farmers  are  beginning  to  make  hay.  Some 
fields  are  good,  while  others  are  poor,  due 
to  the  drouth  last  summer.     Geo.  J.  Ross. 

Iiackawanna  Co.,  N.  E.  Pa. 

June  10:  We  are  recovering  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  thunderstorms  of  the  season. 
On  S'jnda"  we  were  hit  by  clnnd-biir.sts 
of  rain,  wind  and  hall.  Much  damage 
throughout    the   valley. 

Potatoes  not  all  planted,  ground  too 
wet.  Meadows  look  green  and  give  prom- 
ise of  good  crops.  Owing  to  city  or- 
dinance all  milk  producers  must  have 
cows  tested  for  T.B.  before  September  1st. 

A.    A.    K. 

: — O 

INTEBNATIONAIi    BEVIEW 

The  "1930  International  Review  and  Al- 
bum" is  oft  the  press  and  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. It  is  a  complete  record  of  last 
year's  International  Livestock  Exposition 
including  illu.strations  and  lists  of  awards. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  for  one  dollar 
each  from  B.  H.  Heide.  secretary-manager 
of  the  International  Livestock  Exposition, 
Union    Stockyards,    Chicago,    111.  V* 

O 

MII.K  PBICES 

The  basin  net  pool  price  to  be  received 
by  members  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
for  milk  produced  in  May  is  $1.48  per  cwt. 
for  3.5  per  cent   milk. 

The  net  cash  price  to  be  paid  members 
of  the  Sheffield  Producers'  A.s.s'n  for  May 
milk  is  SLIT'l'  per  cwt.  for  three  per  cent 
grade   B  milk   in  the  201-210  mile  zone. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

12c  a  word 

Wants.  .  . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


-  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 

lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

.\(ivertl8ementg  in  theae  .'olumns  cover  farnia  for 
eale  or  wanted,  help  or  altuationa  wanted,  r)ets,  hay. 
seeds  boney,  used  Implements  and  macbtnery.  In 
fact  anythinK  tliat  the  farmer  wishes  to  buy,  aell 
ur   exchange. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  as  one  word,  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and 
number,  includinir  name  and  address.  All  adver- 
tisements Bet  in  uniforiQ  style,  no  display  type  or 
lllustratlonM. 

Orders.  diRContlnuancea  and  change  of  copy  must 
reach  us  Thursday,  ten  clays  previous  to  date  of  l.ssue. 


Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BABY    CHICKS 


$7.50  i>er  100  for  H.  C.  Ueds,  White  Wyan- 
dottns,  Wliite,  I'.iiff,  ISarred  llocks;  $G..')0  for 
Duff,  Drown,  White  l.oRliorns,  Ancoims,  also 
Heavy  ilixed;  $'>.M  for  As.s<irle(l;  J4.00  for 
Seconds.  Hiiteli  .veiir  mound.  I'lirelired  Cliieks. 
ISloodtested;  Live  nrriviil  KUiirunteed.  roslnge 
prepaid.  Can  »hi|i  C.O.I).  Order  from  iid.  Clover 
Valley    I'oiiltry   Farm,    ISox   GO,    Ilnmsey,    Ind. 

KAUI.\  ll.I.li  (MUCKS.  Illinois  AiTedited. 
White.  Iliirred  Uoi  ks,  $7.00.  lOO.  LiRhl  ISrnh- 
m»s,  .$0.00.  Sis'fkled  .Sussex.  $12.00  prepaid. 
Live  delivery  Kuariinteetl.  Lesser  quantities  2c 
ihiek  hJKher.  lOHrlville  Hal<liery,  500  Ottawa. 
Eiirlville.    Illinois. 

MAItTIN'.S  QlAI.ITy  CHICKS.— White,  nuff 
Lephorns.  AneonaB,  7p.  Barred.  AVhltc.  Huff 
Roiks.  Hods,  White,  lUnck  Minoreas.  Wliite 
Wyandottes,  I»c.  Uriilimas,  Oiants,  I'M:.  Light 
Mixed,  tie.  .Menvy  Mixed.  7'/je.  100%  live  deliv- 
ery, postiiaid.  Martin'.s  Hatohery,  Mt.  Victory, 
Ohio. 

LIXD.STUOM  CHICKS  .50  UP.— (Juaranteed  to 
pay  you  more  profit,  as  uRreed  in  our  cataloB. 
Insured  nRainst  loss.  Tniimest  pediBree-sired 
Quality.  lUoodtested.  Lefidlng  breeils.  Cntoloc 
Free.  I.,indstrom  Hatehery  &  Poultry  Farm, 
Hox    125J,    Clinton,    Mo. 

.$0.50  TKIl  100  FOR  ROCKS,  RKDS,  Wyandottes; 
iti.iiO  for  LeRliorns,  Am-onns  also  Henvy  Mixed; 
$4..'>0  for  As.sorte<l  Mixed.  $:^..'>0  for  seconds. 
I'ure-bred  chicks.  Live  arrival  Buarnnteed.  I'ost- 
nge  preimid.  Can  ship  c.o.d.  Order  from  ad. 
Clendale    Hatchorj',    Ramsey,    Indinna. 

aKRSEY  RL.\CK  GIANTS  and  Licht  Ilrnhmas, 
100  or  1,000,  13c  each.  12  other  lendinB  blood- 
toisted  varieties  at  eipinlly  low  prices.  Aja.x 
Hatcheries,    Quincy,     111. 

CHICKS.— WHITE  LEOHORNS,  $0.00  per  100; 
Haired  Rocks,  $7.00,  100;  Mixed.  $0.00.  l(X). 
Order  direct.  lOOTo  live  delivery  Bunrnnteed. 
Swartz   I'onltry   Farm,    Box   81,   Millerstown,    Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS.— Tr;ipn<'sted  I'en  One.  Oi-  I'en 
Two,  5>i|C.  Started  Chicks  -Pullets.  L.nrBc  EnR- 
lish  White  Lenhorns.  CiitaloB  Free.  Willacker 
LeBhorn    Farm,    Box   P,    New    WnshinBton,    Ohio. 

DUCKS   AND    GEESE 

M.VMMOTH  PEKINS  find  White  Muscovy  Pucks. 
Two  best  breeds.  ii»tt;liiiiB  e^Ks.  uiickiiiiB». 
breeders,  reasonable.  We  supiily  your  wants. 
Li.st    free.    H.     A.    Souder.    Sellersvllle,    Pn. 

GHESE.— Big  Type  Toulou.se.  Breeders,  hntch- 
iiiB  eBK«.  B"slinRs.  List  Free.  H.  A.  Sunder. 
Seileisvilli'.     I'eniui. 

FOUIiTBY 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Pm.LETS.  ten,  twelve, 
sixteen  and  twenty  weeks  old.  March.  .Vpril, 
.May  hatched.  Two  leadiuB  strains.  Circular  free. 
Fisher    Bros.,    Atliiiitic.     I'll. 

LAR<tE  TYPE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 
liieedinK  cocki>rels.  from  hens  that  lay  250-^24 
••BBS.      F.    P.    Boilenhorn.    IlimersbiirB.    Pa. 

ENGLISH  WHITE  LE(iHORNS,  pullets  and 
cockerels.    Elmer   Whisler.    Newvillo,    I'a. 

BABBITS 

RABBITS  AND  SI  PPLIES.— Descriptive  lit- 
erature. Fnce.y  Corporation,  115-Y,  Valley 
Stream,    New    York. 

TPBKEY8 

MAM.MOTH  BRONZE.  —  Breeders.  HntchinJt 
Kee^.  Poults.  .Safe  arrival.  Satisfaction  Ruar- 
anteed. List  Free.  Ilishland  Farm,  Sellersvllle, 
Pu. 

TURKEY  EGGS.— Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Bourbon  Red,  NarraBansott  and  White  Holland, 
.S;i  (K)  for  12  prepaid.  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan 
I'oint,    Ohio. 


MISCEI.I.ANEOTTS  IiANDS 

70  ACRES,  tiROWINtt  CORN,  OATS,  Millet, 
iuiy,  etc.,  also  4  cows,  team,  hens  and  farm 
e>|iiipiiieiit  Included  if  Kettled  soon:  see  pic- 
ture pB-  <)(>  Stroiifs  catalos  attractive  ."i-room 
house;  T)u.scment  barn,  other  buildiiiBs;  .10  acres 
tillaBe,  fruit,  wood;  handy  city  markets.  Only 
$2,000  complete,  part  cash.  Catalog  l-Vee. 
Strout  ABen.y,  1422-UE,  LniiU  Title  Bldg., 
I'hiladeliihia,     Pa. 

PENNSYI.VANIA 

FOR  SALE. — Blue  Brns"  farm.  .300  acres.  50 
miles  from  PittsbiirBli  on  State  HlBhway  and 
two  iiiJles  from  R.  R.  Tliree  (Iwellings.  very 
larse  burn,  shcepslieds,  etc.,  all  in  good  re- 
l»iir.  ExceptioiiMlly  well  watered  by  springs 
and  running  streams.  Timothy,  clover  and  bine 
grasH,  an  ideal  dairy  farm,  also  has  three  val- 
uable veins  of  coal.  In  order  to  settle  estate 
will  sell  at  $70.00  per  acre.  Gas  royalties  and 
rental«  now  payinB  annual  interest  of  over 
11%  on  this  valuation.  Address  Box  200.  Penn- 
sylvania  Farmer.    Pitt.sburgh. 

MISCEI.I.AHEOTT8 

WHY  BLAME  THE  BULL  when  your  cow  does 
not  breed?  Use  Cowco  1  hour  before  service. 
Results  or  your  money  back;  85  cents  for  one 
cow,  $2.00  lor  five  cows,  postpaid.  Woodstock 
Farms,  Best  known  farm  In  America.  Rt.  2, 
Box    19  C.     Renton,     WnshinBton. 

1st  QUALITY  ROOFING  PAPER.  Prepaid  1 
ply,  $1.15;  2  ply,  $l.;«);  .t  |ily.  $1.45.  Nails  and 
cement,  15c  jicr  roll  extra.  Winiker  Brothers. 
.Millis,     Ma.ss. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED.— Six  Beautiful,  lilBh  glos* 
prints.  25i-.  Regular  price.  West  Supply,  Hunt- 
ington,    Ind. 

FIRST  FIL.M  DEVELOPED,  six  prints,  25o 
silver.     Enlargement     free.  Superior     Photo 

Service,    Dept.    W.    Waterloo.   Town. 

BABN   EQUIPMENT 

CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  t» 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  in  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  riKbt 
ALSO  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  stanchtona 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  Wlnthrop 
W.   Uunbar.  East  Street.   Forrestville.   Conn. 

COHN    KABVESTEB 

RICH   MANS   CORN    HARVE.STER.    poor  man'a 

1)rice--only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
<'ree  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
Process    Co.,    Salinn,    Kansas. 


EDUCATIONAIi 


WANTED:  MEN— WOMEN,  IS-.-iO,  qualify  for 
steady  Government  Jobs,  Salary  ItanBe.  $105- 
$2.50  month.  Paid  vacations.  Common  education. 
"I'housands  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
Bureau,    .'{tiO.    St.    IxmiIs.    Ho.,    Toflay. 


SAX.ESMEN 


W.VNTED. — Experienced  feed  salesmen  who 
know  how  io  npiiroacli  ilealers  and  farmers. 
Must  have  knowledBe  of  feed  of  all  kinds  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  livestock.  Must  own 
a  car  mid  work  on  commission  basis.  Aildress 
Box    100.    Pennsylvania    Farnur,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


WANTED 


AYltOL  SHIPMENTS  SOLICITED.  Good  caah 
prL(  es,  iirompt  returns.  Al.sci  hides  and  pelta. 
S.    H.    Livingston,    Lancaster,    Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention     Pennsylvania     Farmer. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Inman 


o 
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A   NEW 
FORD     TRUCK 

with  grain-sides^  or  stock-racks^  or  both 


Combination  body  equipped  with  extension  grain-sides.    Wheelbase,  157  inches 


;t  I 


Combination  body  equipped  with  Btock-racks,    Wheelhaae,  157  Inches 


Farmers  everywhere  will  find  this 
new  low-cost  combination-unit 
takes  care  of  practically  every  haul- 
ing need.  The  body  which  is  extra 
^ide  —  84  inches  —  is  hardwood 
construction  throughout  with  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  flooring.  The 
side  and  flare  boards  are  rigidly  sup- 
ported by  malleable  iron  brackets. 
Sides  and  floors  are  closely  fitted 
and  carefully  built,  assuring  a  flax- 
tight  body. 

Extension  grain-sides  are  pro- 
vided making  the  body  26  inches 
deep.  There  is  a  hinge-door  in  the 
tail-gate. 

Stock  racks  fit  into  the  same 
sockets  as  the  extension  grain-sides. 
Heavy  angle  strip  protects  the  cor- 
ners of  the  rack.  The  sliding  tail- 
gate may  be  completely  removed  or 
fixed  at  any  desired  height. 

These  trucks  are  available  with 
either  ISl^/^-inch  or  157-inch 
wheelbase,  high  or  low  rear-axle 
gear-ratios,  open  or  closed  cabs, 
and  single  or  dual  rear  wheels. 

Your  Ford  dealer  will  gladly 
show  you  this  new  Ford  unit,  and 
demonstrate  the  type  you  need. 
You  may  purchase  a  Ford  truck 
on  convenient,  economical  terms 
through  the  Authorized  Ford  Fi- 
nance Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit 
Company. 


iS^/^ 


IP- 5 


Published 
Weekly 


Established 
1877 


Consolidated  with  PENNSYLVANIA  STOCKMAN  and  FARMER 

July  11,  1931 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Harrisburg 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 

By  ALVA  AGEE 


One  telephone  call  sa]v^ed 
100  acres  of  tomatoes 

A  LARGE  tomato  field  belonging  to  a  farmer  of  Scotland  County, 
N.  C,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  hordes  of  horn  worms.  The  whole 
crop  would  have  been  destroyed  in  a  short  time.  The  farmer  im- 
mediately telephoned  the  office  of  a  farm  paper  in  a  nearby  city  to 
ask  about  the  proper  spray.  He  was  told  what  to  use  and  how  to 
mix  it.  Within  a  few  hours  preparations  were  made,  spraying  was 
begun,  and  the  crop  was  saved. 

The  telephone  is  constantly  proving  its  worth  in  helping  to  get 
the  best  prices  for  livestock,  grain  and  fruit  sold  through  co-opera- 
tive associations  or  local  markets.  It  is  also  of  great  service  in  mak- 
ing social  and  business  engagements,  running  errands  or  summoning 
help  in  emergencies. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a  telephone  that  serves  well,  day  in 
and  day  out,  rain  or  shine. 


A    BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


-   LIME   —   AI^B/k     -*   LIME   - 

MARLi 


QUICK    ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS    FLOUR 

LOW    COST 


'Nahiral  Soil  Sweetener" 

GRANULATED 

FOR     EASY     SOWING 

WILL    NOT    BURN 


WRITE    FOR    GUARANTEED     DELIVERED    PRICES    TO   -  • 

ALBA     MARL     LIMB     COMPANY,  CHARLES  TOWN,     W.     VA. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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CAN  YOU 

AFFORD  NOT 

TO    USE  A 

"NON-WRAP"  SPREADER 

The  beat  and  cheapest  fertilizer  is  manure  if  applied  evenly.  The  Farquhar 

"Non-Wrap"  Spreader  makes  the  most  even  distribution  of  any  kind  or 

condition  of  manure,  i'ositively  w  ill  not  wrap— convenient  to  load  and  easy 

draft.     Has  many  special  features  lonft  desired  by  the  progressive  farmer. 

Attachment  for  Spreading  Lime. 

Investigate  the  strong  features  of  the  "Non-Wrap"  Spreader. 

Ask  for  New  Bulletin  No.  9.^0  and  direct  factory  prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  946,  York,  Pa. 

Engines    —    Boilers    —    Cider  Presses 


Sati'iniUs 


I'otato  Dinners 


IT  is  too  bad  that  the  silly  season 
of  mid-summer  which  always 
brings  erratic  occurrences,  and 
more  erratic  reports  of  things  that 
never  occurred,  must  come  along  just 
when  the  mental  attitude  of  the  world 
is  not  up  to  par  in  steadiness.  His- 
tory does  not  prove  an  effective 
teacher  for  the  most  of  us.  We  stir 
up  alarms  and  see  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  experience  bears  evidence  that 
most  troubles  never  come  to  pass. 
The  affairs  of  the  world,  of  individ- 
ual countries,  of  the  various  indus- 
tries and  of  individuals  have  a  way 
of  righting  themselves.  It  would  be 
just  as  well  not  to  listen  to  stories  of 
coming  ills  this  summer.  We  are  too 
credulous    during   dog-days. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  people  in  this  country  are  at  work 
as  usual,  are  consuming  products  and 
are  steadying  the  boat  that  some  un- 
employment is  rocking.  Study  the 
figures  of  production  along  every  line 
and  see  what  an  amount  of  business 
is  going  along.  Some  manufacturing 
and  transportation  corporations  are 
not  showing  profit,  and  that  is  too 
chronic  of  farming,  but  tens  of  mil- 
lions are  carrying  on,  and  will  be  sit- 
ting steady  when  times  mend. 

A  Wrong  Impression 

Necessarily  we  discuss  the  things 
that  bother.  That  gets  them  into  the 
limelight,  and  some  imagine  that  we 
are  at  the  end  of  the  trail  and  won- 
der about  the  jumping.  I  reckon  T 
think  too  much  about  the  trouble- 
some things:  Russia's  program,  Ger- 
many's unrest,  the  dislocation  of  la- 
bor due  to  too  rapid  development  of 
machinery,  undue  development  of 
farming  land — yes,  there  is  a  plenty, 
but  right  along  nine  out  of  ten  peo- 
ple are  making  a  living,  exchanging 
their  products  and  remaining  more 
or  less  undisturbed  by  rumors  that 
have  a  habit  of  proving  themselves 
false. 

We  discuss  the  bothersome  prob- 
lems and  forget  that  other  things  are 
pretty  normal  and  that  experienced 
countries  usually  sidestep  anything 
that  approaches  disaster.  We  need 
to  strike  an  average,  and  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  headline  the  fact 
that  most  people  are  working  and 
making  a  living — not  so  good  a  liv- 
ing as  one  would  like,  but  on  its  way 
to  being  better.  What  ground  for 
saying  that?  The  experience  of  all 
of  us  in  other  depressions. 

The  Self-sufficing  Farm 

Some  one  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
bulletin  showing  county  farm  statis- 
tics for  the  state  of  Delaware  and 
calls  attention  to  the  Bureau's  class- 
ification of  types  of  farms  in  which 
the  class  called  "self-sufficing"  ap- 
pears. Such  a  farm  is  one  on  which 
"the  value  of  the  farm  products  used 
by  the  family  was  fifty  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm." 

Now,  I  know  very  well  that  it 
takes  farming  on  a  bigger  scale  to 
make  the  wheels  go  round  in  oiu" 
great  country,  and  primarily  my  in- 
terest is  in  its  success,  and  yet  on 
the  human  side  all  of  us  are  deeply 
interested  in  farming  remaining  a 
.safe  and  attractive  means  of  living 
for  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  our  peo- 
ple who  are  barred  by  lack  of  capital, 
or  health,  or  natural  inclination  from 
taking  much  business  risk. 

The  Census  recognizes  them  as 
owners  of  "self-sufficing"  farms. 
Eight  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
farms  of  this  state  belong  to  this 
class,  if  we  exclude  the  abnormal 
type  including  institutions,  country 
estates,  etc.  In  all  our  states  there 
is  room  for  more  who  would  regard 
their  own  farming  as  a  manner  of 
life  rather  than  a  possible  means  of 
getting   rich. 


These  Delaware  Farmers 

I  studied  the  data  to  learn  what 
I  could  about  these  families  that  go 
in  primarily  for  safe  living,  and  of  a 
sort  they  like.  They  eat,  and  other- 
wise  consume,  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
all  they  produce.  One-half  is  the 
lowest  limit,  and  some  use  up  a  far 
greater  share.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  bothered  for  a  minute  about  the 
market  price  of  all  that. 

The  average  size  of  these  farms  is 
sixty-three  acres,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  and  the  buildings  is  six  per  cent 
of  the  state's  total,  excluding  the  ab- 
normal type.  As  the  number  of  their 
farms  is  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  total,  they  make  a  pretty  good 
relative  showing  for  people  who  are 
caring  first  for  full  provision  of  their 
wants  so  far  as  the  farm  can  supply 
it,  and  letting  the  market  of  surplu.s 
be  a  secondary  matter. 

They  certainly  look  like  a  good 
type  to  those  who  can  conceive  of  a 
man  being  successful  without  going 
under  any  strain  to  become  richer 
than  some  one  else.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  point  of  view,  but 
"self-sufficing"  has  a  comfortable 
sound. 

O 


Farm   Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ohio  Farm- 
er, C.  G.  Williams,  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  advises 
the  farmers  to  cut  their  wheat  for 
hay.  The  writer  had  been  doing  this 
for  years  on  Woodbine.  Mr.  Williams 
says  when  wheat  is  no  more  than  66 
cents  per  bushel  it  pays  better  to  cut 
it  for  hay  than  for  the  grain.  He 
says  it  will  make  two  tons  per  acre 
and  that  it  makes  a  very  good  hay. 
I  have  found  that  cattle  will  do  as 
well  on  it  as  they  will  do  on  timothy, 
and  a  great  deal  better  if  the  timothy 
is  cut  too  late. 

I  do  not  believe  farmers  in  the  East 
can  any  longer  compete  with  the 
western  farmers  in  wheat  production. 
There  two  men  can  sow  and  harvest 
one  thousand  acres  of  wheat. 

If  the  farmer  in  Ohio,  where  hay 
is  not  as  high  as  it  is  here,  can  af- 
ford to  cut  his  wheat  for  hay,  the 
West  Virginia  farmer  can  much  bet- 
ter afford  to  do  it. 

Too  Many  Fields 

A  farmer  writes  me  that  he  has 
108  acres  of  land  and  has  ten  field.s 
on  the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  an  excess  of  fields.  This  farm 
reminds  me  of  Woodbine  when  I  first 
became  the  owner.  It  had  seven 
meadows  and  there  were  but  70  acres 
in  all  of  them.  It  cost,  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  maintain  the  fences 
around  all  these  meadows,  besides 
quite  a  little  land  was  lost  where  the 
fences  stood. 

These  meadows  were  all  thrown 
into  one  boundary  and  plow  land."? 
were  made  long  instead  of  square.  It 
does  not  cost  as  much  to  cultivate 
corn  when  the  rows  are  long,  for  less 
time  is  lost  in  turning.  This  caused 
a  saving  of  many  dollars  each  year. 

A    Oood    Gardener 

I  have  a  neighbor  less  than  one 
block  away  who  is  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  town,  but  he  is  undoubted- 
ly the  best  gardener  in  the  county. 
One  year  he  sold  $150  worth  of  gar- 
den vegetables  off  his  garden  besides 
supplying  two  homes,  and  his  garden 
is  not  very  large.  He  grows  a  succes- 
sion of  crops  on  the  same  land.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  Mr.  Ware  has 
such  remarkable  success,  he  likes  the 
work  and  he  studies  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  man  is  going  to  make  much 
of  a  success  out  of  a  business  unless 
he  likes  it  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
unless   he   studies   it. 


Some  Model  Dairy 
Farms 

By  A.  A.  BORLAND 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

MCDONALD  and  Crocker,  Cort- 
land   county,    N.    Y.,    have    a 
good  herd  of  Guernseys  with 
Donald   Mathers,   a   Cornell    man,   as 
nmnaeer.    The  herd  includes  84  cows 
which    average    6,135    lbs.     of    milk 
Testing   4.7    per    cent.     This    herd    is 
also  run   on   a   very   practical    basis. 
The    650-acre    farm    with    135    head 
of  cattle   is   being   handled  by   seven 
farm    men.      These     not    only     take 
care  of  the  dairy,  but  care  for  1,200 
Rhode  Island  Red  chickens  and  4,000 
chicks.    Mr.  Mathers  expects  to  raise 
at  least  1,500  Bronze  turkeys  in  ad- 
dition to  caring  for  the  other  poultry 
work. 

The  bams  are  in  good  sanitary 
condition.  The  milk  retails  as  Grade 
A.  in  Cortland  at  14c  a  quart.  The 
herd  is  tuberculin  tested  and  blood 
tested  for  abortion  and  is  pledged  to 
the  policy  of  retailing  only  such  milk 
as  is  produced  on  the  farm. 

An    Ayrshire   Herd 

George  Brockway,  Cortland  county, 
N  Y.,  started  with  a  family  Ayr.shire 
cow  several  years  ago.    He  liked  this 
cow  so  well  that  he  later  purchased 
a  farm  and  established  a  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires  including  148  head.    The  herd 
averages  7,000  to   8.000  lbs.   of  milk 
annual    and    the    milk    goes    to    hos- 
pitals at  lie  per  quart  wholesale  and 
pasteurized.    There   is  not  a   foot   of 
waste  land  on  this  farm,  from  which 
1,000  loads  of  stone  have  been  picked. 
The  herd  is  blood  tested  and   tuber- 
culin tested.    Two  silos  with  another 
In  the  process  of  building  furnish  suc- 
culent feed  for  the  herd.    In  addition 
to  furnishing   sufficient   hay   for   the 
herd  last  year,  the  farm  turned  out 
a  surplus  of  55  tons  which  were  sold. 
Mr.  Brockway  is  growing  alfalfa,  and 
plans  to  adopt  a  rotation  of  com  and 
alfalfa. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
was  the  next  place  visited.  Prof.  E. 
S.  Harrison,  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  took  charge  of 
the  group  and  explained  the  experi- 
mental work  being  done  by  that  de- 
partment. This  included  the  well 
known  protein  experiment  in  which 
three  groups  of  cows  are  being  fed  a 
24  per  cent  protein  mixture,  a  20  per 
cent  mixture  and  a  16  per  cent  mix- 
ture, respectively.  Up  to  the  present 
time  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  milk  production  or  in  the 
physical  well  being  of  the  cows. 

Experiments  in  Feeding 

A    number    of    interesting    experi- 
ments   are    being    conducted    in    calf 
feeding.     It   has    been    found    that    a 
calf  mixture  of  common  farm  grains 
when  ground  and  mixed  with  22  per 
cent   skimmilk   powder  will    make   a 
satisfactory   dry    mixture    for    grow- 
ing calves  after  they  have  been  fed 
whole  milk  in  limited  amounts  up  to 
Beven  weeks  of  age.  The  total  amount 
of  whole   milk   is   kept  down   to   350 
lbs.  and  the   grain   mixture   is   grad- 
ually   increased    so    that    after    the 
calves   are  seven  weeks  of  age   they 
live    on    the    mixture    of    grain    and 
skimmilk  powder  fed  dry.    Calves  on 
this  mixture  averaged  a  gain  of  from 
one   to   one   and   one-half    lbs.    daily. 
Pish  meal  appears  to  have  good  pos- 
sibilities for  growing  calves  when  it 
Is  used  in  the  place  of  blood  flour. 

The  lart  stop  was  at  the  plant  of 
the  James  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  This  proved  to  be  a 
visit  of  considerable  interest.  Mr. 
Keast  explained  the  manufacturing 
operations  and  the  various  lines  of 
equipment  put  out  by  the  Company. 
A  new  system  of  forced  draft  ven- 
tilation appears  to  have  considerable 
possibilities  for  ventilating  purposes 
in  poultry  and  dairy  plants  in  the 
future. 
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CUT  COSTS  and  SAVE 
with  the  FARMALL 


FARMALL  at  the  PLOW:  With  two  14 -in.  bottoms  the 
Farmall  plows  up  to  9  actes  in  a  lO-hour  day.  The  whole  job 
Is  easily  done  in  a  hurry. 

FARMALL  at  th«  BELT:  Besides  its  great  success  at  culti- 
vating and  planting,  mowing,  and  all  other  field  power 
work,  the  Farmall  is  particularly  adapted  for  belt  and  power 
take-off  work. 


FARMALL  Power  and  Equipment 

Help  Christensen  Brothers,  Lyons,  Neb., 

Keep  Corn  Production  Costs  on  72  Acres 

Down  to  1 1.8  cents  a  Bushel 

Land  worth  about  $1  SO  per  acre 


Yield  per  acre,  50  bushels 


Days 


7.6 
2.5 
4 

1.5 
1.5 
11.5 
5 


OPERATION 


Plowing  (2  14-in.  bottoms) 
Packing  (12-foot)  -  -  - 
Disking  (8  foot)  -  -  - 
Planting  (4-row)  -  -  -  - 
Harrowing  (16-foot)  -  - 
Cultivating,3  times  (2-row) 
Harvesting  (2-row  picker) 
Hauling  (see  Other  Costs) 

Total    -    - 


Tract.  Cost 
•t  $4.S0 
Per  Day 


34.96 
11.50 
18.40 
6.90 
6.90 
52.90 
23.00 


Labor  Cost 
at  $3.00 
Per  Day 


$  22.80 

7.50 

12.00 

4.50 

4.50 

34.50 

15.00 


$154.56 


Total 
Tractor  & 
Labor  Cost 


$  57.76 
19.00 
30.40 
11.40 
11.40 
87.40 
38.00 


S100.80 


$255.36 


Other  costs 

Machinery  other  than  tractor 

Seed •' 

Hauling  to  crib,  man  and  team,  5  days 
Share  of  general  farm  overhead 

Total  Crop  Cost 


57.69 
.    20.00 

30.00 
.    60.00 

$423.05 


A  LOT  of  heavy  power  jobs  are  now  ahead  of  the 
farmer.  Plowing,  belt  work,  corn  picking,  etc., 
will  make  heavy  drains  on  time  and  man  power  all 
summer  and  fall.  It  is  an  ideal  time  to  get  a  Farm- 
all  Tractor  on  the  job  and  start  with  the  efficiencies 
and  economies  of  the  Farmall  System. 

Next  year's  crops  begin  with  the  plow.  Let  the 
ample  power  of  the  Farmall  tackle  that  slow,  horse- 
killing  job  in  double-quick  time.  Make  it  earn  its 
way  at  the  belt —  threshing,  ensilage  cutting,  and 
other  belt  work  that  only  a  tractor  can  handle. 
Increase  the  profits  of  the  corn  crop  by  the  cost- 
cutting  work  of  the  picker.  (Read  the  record  of 
Christensen  Bros,  shown  here). 

Next  year  you  can  make  a  complete  showing  of 
Farmall  savings  and  build  up  a  profit  margin  on 
every  field  operation  from  spring  on.  Put  the 
McCormick-Deering  Farmall  to  work  now  at  fall 
plowing.  Tractor  operation  is  now  more  econom- 
ical than  ever  — gasoline  is  cheaper  today  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the 
3-annual-payment  plan.  Liberal  terms  make  it  easy 
to  cut  your  costs  with  a  Farmall. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606So.MichiganAve.      ^l^Zt^  Chicago.  Illinois 


Yield  3,600  Bushels— Cost  Per  Bushel,  11.8  Cents 

Christensen  Brothers'  Cost  Per  Acre,  $5.88 

Government  Average  Cost  Per  Acre.  On  Corn 

Belt  Farms  with  Similar  Yields.  $17.11 


These  costs  include  all  controllable  operatinK  expenses  but  do  not 
incfude  Pand  renul  or  land  taxes  and  interest  on  investment  in  land. 


FARMALL  and 
CORN  PICKER 

A  good  part  of  your  com  profit 
will  depend  on  keeping  harvesting 
costs  down,  and  nothins  equals 
the  McCorn\ick-Deerlng  Picker— 1 
and  2tow,  Farmall-type  and  pull- 
type.    See  the  dealer. 

This  is  what  Jos.  E.  Fisher. 
Lafayette.  Ind.,  says:  "I  am  more 
than  pleased  with  my  Farmall 
2-row  picker.  I  picked  375  acres 
with  it  or  14.000  K>ii«brls.  with  a 
repair  expense  of  $1.90.  Picked  23 
acres  one  day,  at  the  rate  of  120 
bushels  per  hour  in  50-bushel  com. 
Some  machine!  If  it  isn't  a  McCor- 
mick-Deering Farmall  Picker  It 
Un't  a  com  picker." 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


The  rewards  of  sood  judgment 


Two  yards  of  homespun  fabric  for  a  keg  of 
salt!  A  quarter  barrel  of  corn-meal  for  gun- 
powder and  shot!  In  the  regions  beyond  the 
Ohio  settlers  were  bartering  their  produce  for 
the  trader's  goods,  for  staples,  for  necessities  of 
life.  Each  n;ransaction  required  personal  judg- 
ment. The  buyer  became  at  once  a  seller.  Wheth- 
er he  drew  the  best  of  the  bargain  depended  on 
his  ability  to  match  worth  with  worth. 

Times  have  changed.  Disposing  of  your  crops, 
your  livcstoclt,  your  produce  is  one  problem.  Pro- 
curing machinery,  fertilizers  and  supplies  for  the 
family's  daily  wants,  is  quite  another.  You  get 
cash  for  what  you  sell  and  pay  cash  for  what 
you  buy.  Yet  proper  buying  now,  as  ever,  de- 
pends   on    the    correct    interpretation   of    values. 


And  the  easiest  way  to  decide  what  anything 
you  need  is  worth  tractors,  automobiles,  radios, 
soap,  furniture,  household  goods  and  the  like — is 
to  become  a  persistent  reader  of  advertisements 
in  reliable  and  reputable  farm  papers  and  mag- 
azines. 

Only  goods  which  the  public  has  accepted  as 
worth  their  price  can  be  persistently  advertised. 
If  you  see  a  product  continuously  advertised,  you 
can  rest  assured  that  it  has  the  public's  approv- 
al. The  advertisements  will  honestly  tell  you 
what  a  product  will  do.  When  you  are  ready  to 
lauy — although  at  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future 
— your  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  advertis- 
ed product  will  be  sound  and  will  mean  money 
in  your  pocket. 


Read  the  advertisetnents  in  this  farm  paper 
safer,  better  buying  for  you. 


they  mean 
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What's  a  line  fence  to  a  fly? 


A  FENCE  can  mean  a  lot  to  a 
fly.  Oftentimes  on  gne  side  are 
cows  he  can  pester  to  his  heart's 
content.  On  the  other,  cows  cov- 
ered with  a  pungent  pine  odor 
that  he  cannot  stand  . .  .  covered 
with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray! 

The  cows  protected  with  the 
mist-like  coating  of  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Spray  are  left  to  graze  in 
peace  all  day  long.  No  switching 
or  worrying  to  distract  them  and 
cut  the  milk  production. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  fly  chaser,  in  ad- 
dition to  affording  protection  in 
the  pasture,  is  a  fly  killer.  It  has 
proved  itself  to  be  92  per  cent 
efiicient  at  killing  flies  in  many 
recent  experiments  conducted  at 


the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark.  When  applied  within 
the  barn  every  fly  coming  in 
contact  with  it  is  killed,  and  his 
bloodthirsty  career  ended  right 
there. 

Use  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray  your- 
self. Spray  the  cows  in  the  barn 
before  the  morning  milking.  No- 
tice their  freedom  from  fly  tor- 
ment in  the  pasture  all  day. 
Spray  the  barn  before  bringing 
them  in,  in  the  evening.  See  the 
flies  tumble.  You  will  find  flies 
are  no  longer  one  of  your  farm 
problems. 

See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer 
about  Fly  Spray.  Either  do  that 
or  write  direct  to  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess 


L  Y     S 
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kills  flies  in  the  stable ,  ■ ,  protects  cows  in  the  pasture 

Horse  too  lame 
to  work?. . .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

Effective  Absorbine  quickly  relieves 
muscles,  sore  and  swollen  from  overwork. 
Pulled  tendons,  strains  and  sprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  Won't  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  gashes,  sores,  bruises. 
$2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


gS        In  Philadelphia  Choose 

HOTEL  MAJESTIC 

Broad  Street  and  Girard  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 

Only  hotel  in  Philadelphia  with  a 
subway  entrance  from  mainlobby 

400   LARGE    ROOMS 

Singrle  room,  running  water,  $2.00;  for 

two,    $3.50. 

Singrle   room,  private  bath,  $3.00;   for 
two,    $5.00—96.00. 

Wire  at  Our  Expense  Jor  Reservation 

JNO.  C.  GOSSLER,  Mgr.  Dlr. 


Don't  Be  Old-Fastiioned 

MODERNIZE  YOUR  SILO  WITH 

Crainelox  Covering 


The  Road  to  Surer  Profits 

You  wouldn't  try  to  thresh  with  a 
flail.  Then  why  try  to  get  by  with 
an  old  type  Silo,  especially  when 
rebuilding  it  with  Crainelox  costs 
so  little.  It  will  be  stronger,  more 
resistant  to  heat  and  cold  and  will 
stand  all  ordinary  winds.  It  will 
produce  silage  that  has  returned 
yearly  dividends  greater  than  the 
costs  of  the  repairs. 

Write  for  Big.  Free  Catalog 

CRAINE,  INC 

91  Grant  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


THE    EXPLANATION 

ThU  diagram  explain*  how  Craine- 
lox rebuild*  old  stave  ■ilos.  Over 
the  old  utaveii  i*  placed  our  *pccial 
nioi*ture  and  acid-proof  Silnfrlt. 
Then  a  continuous  hooping  from 
bottom  to  top.  It  pro- 
duce* a  strong,  aturdy 
barrel-like  *ilo  that 
will  resist  wind  and 
weather.  (Some  still 
in  use  were  rebuilt  25 
year*  aeo.)  Special 
price*  this  sunnnier. 


Write 
for 
pa  r  lie- 
ulara. 
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By  R.  P.  KESTER 


WE  have  ten  acres  of  excel- 
lent alfalfa  and  timothy  for 
which  there  seems  to  be 
no  demand.  We  put  a  small  ad.  in 
two  papers,  and  personally  interview- 
ed several  prospective  buyers,  but 
have  found  no  purchasers.  It  will  cut 
fifteen  or  eighteen  tons  of  cured  hay. 
How  I  would  have  enjoyed  such  a 
prospect  in  the  days  when  I  was 
keeping  dairy  cows! 

*  *      * 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  that  grass 
would  return  to  the  earth  from  which 
it  came.  One  man  offered  me  thirty 
dollars  for  it  as  it  stands.  I  told  him 
that  it  was  worth  more  than  that  as 
fertilizer,  besides  the  value  it  would 
have  as  humus-making  material.  The 
field  would  make  an  excellent  potato 
patch  next  year,  and  one  of  the  nec- 
essary qualities  of  good  potato  soil 
is  plenty  of  humus. 

*  *      * 

But  how  may  I  know  that  it  will 
pay  to  plant  potatoes  next  year,  es- 
pecially since  it  wovild  require  the 
purchase  of  much  potato-raising  ma- 
chinery? If  this  grass  were  mown 
now,  a  second  crop  allowed  to  grow 
up  through  it,  then  the  whole  plowed 
down  in  September  and  sown  to  rye 
and  vetch  it  would  be  an  ideal  place 
on  which  to  build  hopes  for  admis- 
sion to  the  400-bushel  potato  club. 
But  planning  to  raise  4,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  in  1932  is  just  now  about 
as  much  of  a  gamble  as  buying  a 
ticket  in  the  English  Derby  races. 

*  *      * 

The  factors  pre.sent  in  the  market 
(or  lack  of  a  market)  for  that  grass 
are  an  index  of  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  farmers  here  in  the  East. 
First,  the  weather  has  been  persist- 
ently wet.  Tlieie  is  one  lo  two  sultry, 
hot  days  between  frequent  rains, 
making  harvesting  precarious  and 
cultivation  of  crops  difficult.  Cherries 
and  strawberries  begin  to  rot  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  ripen.  Second,  the 
milk  market  is  more  or  less  demor- 
alized with  surplus,  and  farmers  are 
uncertain  as  to  what  the  dairy  indus- 
try holds  for  them  in  future.  Third, 
it  costs  money  to  harvest  hay. 

*  *      * 

The  above  sounds  more  or  less  dis- 
couraging, but  I  do  not  hear  much 
talk  among  farmers  that  would  indi- 
cate pessimism.  All  are  going  ahead 
with  confidence  that  the  future  holds 
better  times  in  store.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that,  bad  as  con- 
ditions may  be.  agriculture  can  weath- 
er bad  economic  conditions  better 
than   most  other  industries. 

*  *      * 

The  proposal  made  by  President 
Hoover  for  a  world-wide  cessation  of 
payments  of  debts  and  intere.st  be- 
tween nations  seems  to  have  created 
more  busine.ss  confidence  throughout 
the  world  than  anything  that  has 
happened  .since  the  stock  market 
slump  knocked  business  into  a  cock- 
ed hat  in  1929.  If,  as  has  been  .said, 
the  depression  is  due  to  a  state  of 
mind,  there  should  be  a  noticeable 
improvement  soon,  since  the  "state  of 
mind"  has  improved  by  several  per 
cent  recently. 

*  *      * 

But  let   us   not  jump   at   the   con- 
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By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 
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elusion  that  our  economic  condition 
will  improve  and  stay  good  unless  we 
make  necessary  changes.  The  old 
pre-war  and  post-war  policy  of  work- 
ing full  time  at  high  speed  will  soon 
glut  the  markets  and  bring  on  an- 
other depression,  no  matter  whether 
the  business  be  manufacturing,  min- 
ing or  agriculture.  Twentieth  cen- 
tury production  methods  are  such 
that  our  improved  facilities  can  pro- 
duce the  world's  needs  in  shorter 
time.  We  must  reverse  the  war  slo- 
gan to  "speed  up,"  and  learn  a  new 
one,  "slow  down."  It  is  much  better 
to  work  five  days  a  week  and  six 
hours  a  day  than  it  is  to  work  over- 
time, bring  on  a  disastrous  surplus 
and  be  thrown  out  of  work  and  in- 
come until  we  are  again  in  poverty. 
Is  the  experience  of  the  past  two 
years  sufficient  to  teach  us  the  need- 
ed lesson,  or  will  we  need  another 
slump  before  we  take  the  hint? 


ANEW  grading  law  goes  into  ef- 
fect in  New  York  State  on  July 
1st.  This  law  forbids  selling  or  offer- 
ing for  sale  any  farm  product  mark- 
ed or  labeled  in  any  way  "which  shall 
be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular." It  also  forbids  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  farm  products  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  "face  or 
shown  surface  shall  not  be  an  aver- 
age of  the  contents." 

It  seems  a  shame  that  legislation 
is  necessary  to  nmke  growers  discon- 
tinue this  type  of  business,  when 
common  sense  and  experience  show 
that  it  is  unprofitable.  The  Master 
Farmers  and  others  of  their  type 
have  long  ago  learned  that  topping 
off  packages  and  trying  to  deceive 
the  public  is  a  poor  practice.  It  is  not 
just  a  question  of  honesty,  important 
as  that  may  be,  but  it  is  an  actual 
fact  that  the  buyers  soon  learn  which 
packs  are  good  and  will  pay  only 
low  prices  for  those  they  have  learn- 
ed are  questionable. 

Conditions  have  improved  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  there  is  less  of  this  fac- 
ing the  package  than  in  former  years. 
This  has  been  brought  about  largely 
by  the  increasing  competition  with 
western  and  southern  produce.  There 
is  still  too  much  of  it  and  those  who 
follow  the  practice  are  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  foothold  that  these  dis- 
tant sliipping  sections  are  getting  ir 
the  eastern  city  markets. 

This  season  there  was  considerable 
complaint  by  dealers  on  berries  pur- 
chased on  auction  blocks  in  the  South. 
The  top  layer  was  good,  but  the 
berries  in  the  two  bottom  layers  were 
much  poorer.  The  buyer  at  the  auc- 
tion did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  bottom  layers  and  bought 
in  good  faith.  Several  auctions  have 
gained  bad  reputation  from  this  prac- 
tice. The  shipping  point  auctions  arc 
an  efficient  method  for  the  grower 
to  sell  his  produce,  but  abuse  of  this 
kind  will  offset  the  good  they  have 
done. 
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Factory  Methods  Enter 
the  Dairy  Business 


By   G.  W.  HARRIS 

IF  on  your  dairy  farm  you  could  slash  the  pres- 
ent labor  costs  in  half,  would  you  consider  the 
necessary  change  in  management  a  good  mvest- 
ment'  Such  a  suggestion  is  of  enough  importance 
To  make  any  dairyman  give  ^he  idea  senous  con- 
.idpration  "Bring  your  cows  to  the  milker  —a 
£ng  room  equipped  with  a  series  of  stationary 
Sking  units-has  been  the  answer  of  several 
laree  herd  owners  to  this  labor  cost  question.  The 
demand  for  greater  efficiency  in  milk  Production 
is  slowly  changing  the  old  type  dairy  farm  until 
now  we  find  milking  plants  comparable  m  mechan- 
ical precision  and  ingenuity  to  our  city  industrial 

^^pirity  Farm  at  Pennington,  New  Jersey,  and 
Uurel  Locks  Farm  at  Pottso^vn,  Pa.,  were  among 
the  first  to  install  a  practical  milking  room  equip- 
ped with  combine  milking  units  where  the  cows 
are  brought  to  stationary  mechanical  milkers.  This 
idea  of  bringing  the  cows  to  the  milking  machines 
is  new  and  during  its  recent  development  has  prov- 
ed to  be  practical  in  operation.  It  saves  time  and 
labor  and  it  presents  an  opportunity  to  produce 
more  easily  a  high  quality  of  milk.  This  idea  is 
no  fad  but  is  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
thinking  dairymen  to  lower  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion. As  the  large  milk  producer  is  confronted 
«1th  hi""h  labor  cost,  naturally  he  is  the  first  to 
beVome*interested  in  lowering  this  expense. 

A  Hundred  Cows  an  Hour 

Purity  Farm  is  producing  4,000  quarts  of  certi- 
fied milk  per  day  at  a  minimum  labor  saving  of 
Sl.OOO  each  month  as  a  result  of  a  modern  milking 
equipment.  Before  the  combine  milker  was  install- 
ed at  Purity  Farm,  during  February  of  last  year, 
42  men  were  employed  to  operate  the  450-acre 
dairy  farm.  Today  27  men  do  that  same  work. 
Manager  E.  W.  Brown  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
results  of  the  first  year  of  operation  and  considers 
the  combine  milker  system  "the  most  efficient 
method  of  handling  our  363-cow  herd." 

Recently  I  spent  an  afternoon  at  Purity  Farm 
watching  the  cows  go  through  their  paces  at  milk- 
ing time.  The  milking  room,  the  trip  to  the  milk- 
ing room  and  the  return  to  the  stables  was  an  old 
story  to  these  cows,  but  it  was  all  new  and  inter- 
esting to  me.  What  a  change  from  the  days  of 
the  old  three-leg  milking  stool  and  open  top  pail! 
Yet  the  milking  barn  is  not  fantastic  in  design, 
nor  is  the  equipment  an  elaborate  maze  of  intricate 
mechanism  which  demands  an  experienced  en- 
gineer to  keep  it  in  repair  and  operation.  In  reality 
it  is  ju.st  the  old  type  milking  machine,  improved 
and  installed  as  a  stationary  unit  with  flow  pipes 


leading  directly  to  the 
cooling     and     bottling 
room.    Each  of   the   15 
stalls  is  equipped  with 
a  sliding  gate  in  front 
of     the     cow,     a     gate 
which    may    be    lifted 
upward  after   the  cow 
is  milked  to  allow  her 
to    step    forward    and 
return    to    her    stable. 
While  I  stood  at  the 
entrance    of   the    milk- 
ing barn  a  cow  entered 
from    the    stables    and 
took    her    place    at    a 
stall     where     she    was 
washed,    foremilk    was 
drawn   from  the  udder 
and   the   teat  cups   at- 
tached.   The   milk  was 
drawn  into  a  glass  jar 
suspended      on      scales 


The  cows  are  brought  to  the  milking  machines. 


above  the  animal,  and  after  she  was   milked  the 
weight  of  the  milk  and  the  number  of  the  animal 
were  recorded  by  a  herdsman  who  keeps  a  record 
of  the  production  of  each  cow.    The  milk  was  then 
released  from  the  jar  to  flow   to   the   cooler,   the 
gate  opeiied  and  another  cow  «.ook  her  place 
milked.    A  steady  procession  of  cows  marched  to 
and  from  the  spotless  milking  room.    Thus  contin- 
ued the  routine  of  milking  at  Purity  Farm   until 
the  entire  herd  passed  through  the  bam  to  be  milk- 
ed at  the  rate  of  100  cows  each  hour.  ■  A  saving  in 
labor  and  a  saving  of  time.    Four  men  operate  the 
15  milkers,  one  keeps  the  milk  records,  and  anoth- 
er brings  the  cows  from  the  stable  to  the  milking 
room. 

A  Pennsylvania  Outfit 

No  doubt  already  many  questions  about  the  de- 
tails of  this  system  have  entered  your  mind.  At 
least  I  was  rather  skeptical  about  its  practical 
value  when  I  first  heard  about  it.  Before  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  answer  any  possible  questions 
that  might  arise,  let  us  first  view  Laurel  Locks 
method  of  management,  a  Pennsylvania  farm 
eciuipped  with  a  similar  milking  outfit.  Laurel 
Locks  milk  is  being  distributed  in  Pottstown  and 
Reading  at  the  standard  price  of  high  quality  raw 
milk,  while  Purity  Farm  is  producing  certified  milk 
and  receives  15  cents  a  quart  at  the  farm. 

The  management  of  the  dairy  barn  at  Laurel 
Locks  Farm  presents  a  new  method  of  handhng 
the  herd  which  may  prove  profitable  to  the  dairy- 


men who  are  milking  100  or  more  cows.  Immedi- 
ately you  reply  that  there  are  few  100-cow  herds 
in  the  East.  True,  but  this  figure  has  been  set  to 
provide  a  safe  margin  for  efficient  operation  under 
present  conditions;  and  again  you  must  remember 
tliat  combine  milking  units  are  new  enough  to  jus- 
tify anticipation  of  many  future  improvements. 
The  50-cow  herd  stationary  milking  unit,  even  now, 
is  no  idle  dream  of  economy. 

Shed  Replaces  Stable 

In  management  the  Laurel  Locks  dairy  differs 
from  Purity  Farm  in  that  their  herd  is  housed  m 
a  large  shed  and  the  animals  are  allowed  freedom 
to  move  about  as  they  please,  while  the  Purity 
Farm  herd  is  stabled  in  the  regular  modem  type 
dairy  barn. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Donnell  Marshall,  of  Laurel 
Locks  Farm,  tore  out  the  old  stables  and  erected 
this  large  shed,  then  constructed  a  milking  room 
equipped  with  a  five-unit  combine  milker.  This 
paddock  type  of  stabling  has  made  possible  a  great 
saving  in  labor.  There  is  no  continuous  cleaning  of 
stables,  for  the  trampled  bedding  on  the  well-drain- 
ed dirt  floor  of  the  shed  is  taken  out  only  once 
each  month,  or  even  at  less  frequent  intervals.  As 
the  herd  is  kept  well-bedded  there  seems  to  be  no 
problem  in  keeping   the  animals  clean. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  makes  this  type  of 
housing  for  the  milking  herd  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  practical  dairyman  who  must 
build  a  new  dairy  barn  or     (Continued  on  page  12.) 


Purity  Farm,  showlfig  layout  of  bnlldlngs.   Four 


thousand  quarts  of  certified  milk  are  produced  here  daily. 
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SUBSTITUTE    FOR    WHEAT 

MANY  farmers  are  thinking  about  some- 
thing to  take  the  place  of  wheat  in  their 
rotation  of  crops.  Some  have  tried  winter 
bafley  and  apparently  with  success,  securing 
a  high-class  feed  grain  and  the  needed  straw. 
Will  those  who  have  substituted  winter  bar- 
ley for  wheat  give  their  experience? 


CONTRADICTIONS 

THE  assessor  of  Wyandotte  county,  Kan., 
listed  for  taxation  the  22,000,000  bush- 
els of  the  Stabilization  Corporation's  wheat 
in  storage  there.  The  Corporation  appealed 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  "a  governmental  in- 
strumentality" and  its  wheat  consequently 
is  exempt  from  taxation.  How  does  this  jibe 
with  the  many  assertions  of  members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Roard  that  it  '<'  not  in  bnsines-^ 
and  is  not  putting  the  government  into  busi- 
ness? Apparently  the  Kansas  State  Tax 
Commission  agrees  with  the  expressions  of 
Board  members,  for  it  has  ruled  that  the 
wheat  is  taxable. 


MORE   GENTLE   BULLS 

A  FRIEND  reports  that  William  Geisler. 
22  years  old,  a  German  farm  hand  near 
Cedarville,  Md.,  was  fatally  gored  by  a  bull 
which  he  had  made  a  pet.  He  was  alone  at 
the  time  of  attack  and  dying  when  found 
with  the  bull  standing  over  him.  Two 
lowans  w^ere  more  fortunate.  Walter  Morrill 
of  Williamsburg  escaped  by  rolling  into  a 
manger  when  his  gentle  bull  attacked. 
William  Fosdick  of  Signourney  was  assailed 
by  an  "always  gentle"  bull  when  he  went  to 
drive  the  herd  from  pasture.  An  English 
sheep-dog  which  accompanied  him  promptly 
attacked  the  bull  and  hung  on  until  help  ar- 
ri\ed.  A  faithful  dog  is  the  best  insurance 
against  a  fatal  bull. 


BEES   AND   LIONS 

Ml  LK  has  l)een  praised  from  press  and 
platform  until  the  public  is,  or  should 
be,  convinced  that  the  produce  of  the  cow  is 
a  blessing  to  mankind.  In  fact  its  good  in- 
fluence also  takes  in  calves,  pigs  and  chick- 
en.',, liut  even  this  is  not  the  limit.  ()ut  in 
western  Canada  some  one  fed  milk  and 
sugar  to  bees  and  they  responded  l)y  produc- 
ing 23  lbs.  more  honey  per  colony  than  bees 
on  ordinary  diet,  while  a  lion  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia found  its  milk-fed  lions  grew  larger, 
more  hand.some  and  kincler  of  disposition 
than  other  lions.  If  sweetness  of  disposition 
can  be  absorbed  by  bees  as  by  lions  the  niilk 
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diet  would  be  defensible  regardless  of  the  23 
extra  lbs.  of  honey,  for  the  sharp  end  of  a 
bee  can  ruffle  the  most  placid  temper.  We 
are  less  enthusiastic  about  milk-fed  lions. 
Probably  mild  mannered  lions  are  best  for 
companions,  but  personally  we  like  our  lions 
fierce — and  far  away. 


CANADIAN    POOLS     COLLAPSE 

LAST  week  the  wheat  pools  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  decided  to 
go  into  voluntary  liquidation.  No  other  course 
was  open  to  them,  as  they  could  not  get 
credit  of  banks  or  governments  to  provide  for 
the  initial  payment  on  this  year's  crop.  The 
many  elevators  owned  by  the  cooperatives 
were  pledged  to  the  j)rovincial  government.- 
last  year  as  security  for  their  guaranty  of  the 
pools'  bank  loans.  As  the  three  governments 
had  to  make  good  the  loans  they  will  prob- 
ably take  over  the  eFevators.  It  is  said  that 
they  will  be  operated  under  receivership  but 
particulars  are  not  given.  Memljers  of  the 
pools  are  automatically  released  from  their 
contracts  and  at  libert}-  to  sell  where  they 
please.  This  collapse  of  the  Canadian  cooper- 
atives will  be  regarded  as  a  severe  jolt  to  the 
cause  of  cooperative  marketing,  but  it  is  not 
that.  As  long  as  the  Canadian  organizations 
stuck  to  cooperative  marketing  they  pros- 
pered. Their  disaster  is  not  the  effect  of  co- 
operative marketing  but  of  cooperative  spec- 
ulation. They  gambled  with  the  wheat  of 
their  members  and  lost,  though  they  could 
have  insured  the  price  of  every  bushel  of  it 
by  sales  for  future  delivery.  Speculation,  not 
cooperation,  has  caused  the  Canadian  de- 
bacle. And  that  speculation  was  the  outcome 
of  the  dream  of  price  control,  a  dream  that 
has  never  been  realized. 


STEPHEN    MOULTON    BABCOCK 

LAST  Thursday  Stephen  Moulton  Bab- 
cock  was  found  dead  in  his  home  at 
Madison,  Wis.  Dr.  Babcock  was  born  in 
1843  at  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated 
at  Tufts  College  and  the  University  ot  Goet- 
tingen,  Germany,  receiving  his  degree  there 
in  1879,  after  having  taught  chemistry  at 
Cornell  for  two  years.  Later  he  was  chemist 
at  the  Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  in  1888  became  professor  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. There  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  becoming  emeritus  professor  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  in  1913.  In  1890  Dr.  Babcock 
made  the  discovery  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  world — known 
then  and  now  as  the  Babcock  test  to  deter- 
mine the  fat  content  of  milk.  He  took  the 
position  that  since  he  was  a  paid  servant  of 
the  public  his  discovery  belonged  to  the  pub- 
lic, so  he  refused  to  secure  a  patent  whereby 
he  might  have  made  many  millions.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  decision  was  wise  but 
certainly  it  was  unselfish  and  highly  credit- 
able to  Dr.  Babcock.  Probably  today  the 
discovery  would  be  patented  an<l  thus  con- 
trolled, even  if  it  were  free  to  those  licensed 
to  use  it  and  in  that  way  free  to  the  public 
Last  year  Dr.  I'abcock  was  honored  Jiy  be- 
ing the  first  man  chosen  for  the  Cap])cr  award 
for  distinguished  service  to  agriculture,  and 
that  award  was  universally  a])pn>ved  l)e- 
l)arliiig  full  of  >  ears  and  honors.  Dr.  liabcock 
leaves  to  scientists  of  all  nations  an  e.\ami)le 
of  faithful  and  unselfish  service  for  the  public. 


TO    SUPPORT    THE    ACT 

LAST  week  representatives  of  thirteen 
national  organizations  of  farmers  met  at 
Chicago  atifl  det'dcd  to  cooperate  in  support 
of  the  Agricultura'  Marketing  Act.  A  "na- 
tion-wide educational  program"  is  to  be 
started  for  the  purpose  of  getting  farmers 
to  unite  in  support  of  the  law.  In  the  resolu- 
tion   adopted    at    this   preliminary    confcreiire 
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each  organization  was  urged  "to  mobilize 
all  its  powers  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
country  of  the  merits  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  and  to  insist  that  the  Act  be 
retained,  and  that  when  it  is  amended  the 
amendments  be  written  by  organized  agricul- 
ture." 

This  movement  is  bound  to  prove  futile 
if  the  act  is  in  itself  unsound  and  its  applica- 
tion detrimental  to  the  agricultural  and  other 
business  interests  of  the  country.  Words  can- 
not overcome  facts  in  such  cases,  no  matter 
how  numerous  the  organizations  which  utter 
them.  Public  sentiment  contrary  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Act  is  growin'g  as  its 
history  lengthens,  and  this  organized  effort 
to  counteract  that  sentiment  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  it.  Thus  far  organ- 
ized agriculture  has  not  .shown  itself  com- 
petent to  write  legislation  for  agricultural 
relief.  Part  of  organized  agriculture  has  ad- 
vocated the  McNary-Haugen  bill  and  another 
part  the  export  debenture  plan,  both  of 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  impossible. 
The  two  parts  united  for  higher  tariffs,  and 
now  these  two  parts  again  unite  to  bolster 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  wdiich  the 
public  is  about  to  condemn  after  trial  and 
experience.  The  leaders  of  organized  agricul- 
ture should  be  wary  of  making  any  more 
economic  blunders  lest  farmers  choose  some 
others  to  lead  in  the  future.  Clearly  the 
greatest  need  of  organized  agriculture  i.s 
leadership  endowed  with  economic  sense-- 
something  it  has  not  had  during  the  past 
decade. 
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WHEAT   SALE    POLICY 

RESPONDING  to  demands  that  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  continue  to  hold  its 
accumulation  of  wheat  President  Hoover 
suggested  that  the  Board  "consider  a  more 
definite  policy"  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  said 
wheat.  After  much  discussion  the  Board  ha.* 
announced  its  policy,  which  is  thus  officially 
stated :  "The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation 
will  limit  its  sales  of  wheat  from  July  1,  1931, 
to  July  1,  1932,  to  a  cumulative  maximum  ot 
iive  million  bushels  per  month.  This  is  ap- 
proximately seven  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
bushelage  of  the  1931  crop.  This  limitation, 
however,  shall  not  apply  to  sales  to  foreign 
governments  or  their  agencies  now  being 
considered.  Any  sales  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  trade  channels  or  for  other  efficient 
merchandising  will  be  promptly  replaced  by 
purchase  of  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat.  Such 
transactions  will  not  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  sales  program." 

This  is  a  compromise  between  the  deman.^ 
for  Holding  and  the  necessity  for  selling 
It  is  more  definite  than  any  earlier  declara- 
tion in  that  it  fixes  a  maximum  rate  of 
disposal,  even  if  it  does  provide  that  this 
rate  may  be  exceeded  under  certain  condi 
tions.  The  Board's  policy  is  still  far  from  a 
settled  one  on  which  the  grain  business  can 
depend,  but  it  is  l)etter  than  the  vagueness 
of  the  past.  This  statement  of  jjolicy  should 
l)e  followed  by  other  statements,  gi\  ing  at 
regular  periods  the  extent,  kind  and  location 
of  stocks  and  the  changes  therein.  There 
has  been  entirely  too  much  secrecy  in  the 
lioard's  o])erations  in  the  past,  and  the  pub- 
lic which  is  financing  its  operations  is  entitle(' 
to  candor  even  if  not  accustomed  to  it.  The 
P)oard  has  found  just  what  was  predicted-- 
it's  easy  to  get  wheat  with  public  funds  by 
paying  more  than  the  market  i)rice  Imt  not 
so  easy  to  get  rid  of  it.  Unless  some  outlet 
is  created  by  crop  calamity  somewhere  the 
stabilization  wheat  is  .going  to  cast  its  de 
stnictive  shadow  on  the  market  for  many 
moons  to  come.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid 
this  except  by  a  definite  policy  such  as  selling 
a  certain  (juantity  at  the  market  every  month 
until  it  is  all  gone — a  plan  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  ado])ted. 
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[HE    largest    sa?c   Fincc 
the  Flemington  broU- 
er  auction  started 
held   on   Wednesday   of 
Sweek  when  309  crates  ot 

Srds  were  sold  over  the  auc- 
Jon  block,  prices  were  very 
Sorable  with  New  York 
Quotations,  some  of  them 
Sopping  the  New  York  mar- 

^^-Thiq   Doultry    auction,    the 

w  one  o"  its  kind  in  the  state,  has  been  gaming 
'"  ^  nmentum  until  it  is  now  recognizM  by  the 
^Jcr "rHunterdon  county  and, by  the^buyers 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  \V.  HARRIS 


f pract^^caiand  desirable  method  <.f  marketing 

"  Mprs  and  fowls   This  auction  provides  the  poul- 

;;vmen  with  a  market  for  their  broilers  without 

aCng  to  seek   buyers   as  in   the  past   and  estab- 

Shes  a  uniform  price  for  their  birds.. 

A,  was  formerly  the  case  in  marketing  Hunter- 
,  n  county  eggs,  when  buyers  traveled  throughout 
T  county  tfbuy  broilers  and  eggs  prices  were 
"'rv  Sgular.  Now  a  consistent  market  has  been 
SS  for  both  eggs  and  broilers  through  the 

^"Wh"f  the^u;^efs%egan   to  buy   their   eggs  at 
the  egg  auction' instead  of  traveling  through  the 
Itv  to  buy  from  farm  to  farm,  the  producers  re- 
Sd  that  they  would  lose  a  part  of  their  buyers 
t  broiler-  and  that  they  would  have  to  do  some- 
,ng  about  it.    They  brought  their  broilers  to  the 
buyers    when    they    established 
their    first    poultry    auction    at 
Flemington  on  April  29th.  Since 
then  the  market  has  been  grow- 
ing because  fewer  and  fewer  of 
the  buyers   are   buying    at   the 
farm     instead    they    patronize 
the   auction.     This    has    forced 
some  of  the  hesitant  producers 
to  join  the  auction  market  and 
since  joining  they  have  become 
satisfied   and   enthusiastic    sup- 
porters of  the    auction. 

There  have  been  2,292  crates 
of  birds  sold  over  the  Fleming- 
ton  poultry  auction  block  dur- 
ing the  ten  sales  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

*      *      * 

THE  third  annual  Baltimore 
livestock  show  will  be  held  riogses 

at  the  Baltimore  stockyards.  Oct.  13-16.  Classes 
will  include  carloads  of  fat  cattle  open  to  aJ  car- 
bads  of  fat  cattle  from  the  southeastern  district 
comprising  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Ts?  Virlinia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Tennes- 
966  and  all  of  the  Gult  stales.  There  a."  a.^^  oe 
classes  for  three  steers  or  heifers  and  for  mdivx^ 
ual  steers  and  heifers,  for  boys  ^nd/i^s  club 
steers  knd  heifers  and  for  feeder  cattle.  The  hog 
show  will  provide  for  carloads,  pens  and  individ- 
ual barrows,  while  in  the  lamb  show  will  be  car- 
loads, pens  and  individual  fat  lambs  in  compeU- 
tion  The  premium  list  vnW  be  out  about  Septem- 
ber'10th  Information  about  exhibiting  may  be 
Obtained    from   W.    R.    Harvey,    22    Light    Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

*      *      * 

SOMETHING  new  in  the  transporting  of  milk 
from  the  farm  to  the  distributor  was  intro- 
duced to  Buriington  county  dairymen  about  a 
month  ago  when  a  transportation  firm  of  Jobstown 
placed  their  first  large  mechanically  refrigerated 
truck  on  the  haul  to  Atlantic  City. 

This  trucking  company  at  present  operates 
ten  milk  trucks  and  hauls  about  20,000  quarts 
of  milk  daily  out  of  Buriington  county  and  one  or 
two  adjoining  counties.  They  have  given  serious 
thought  and  study  to  the  problems  of  proper  re- 
frigeration in  an  effort  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  higher  quality  milk  in  the  eastern  mar- 
ket. Their  first  attempt  at  mechanically  cooling 
their  trucks  has  proved  very  successful  after  the 
first  month  of  operation.  „„   ,     .         „^f 

This  large  white  truck  carries  162  forty-quart 
cans  and  daily  makes  a  trip  from  Buriington 
county  to  Atlantic  City.  A  small  compressor  and 
the  3  h.  p.  air-cooled  engine  which  operates  tne 
refrigerating  unit  are  built  in  a  metal  compart- 
ment under  the  truck  just  in  front  of  the  left  rear 

wheels.  ,^    .      „,, 

In  the  morning  about  a  half  hour  before  the  truck 
starts  to  gather  the  milk  at  the  farms  the  com- 
pressor is  started  in  order  that  the  truck  will  be 
cooled  down  when  the  first  can  of  milk  is  loaded 
The  refrigerating  unit  operates  continuously  untu 
the  milk  is  unloaded  at  Atlantic  City  and  accordmg 
to  the  truck  driver  the  temperature  in  the  truck 
is  then  between  45  and  50  degrees. 

The  outside  of  the  truck  body  is  constructed  of 
aluminum,  the  top  is  canvas  with  aluminum  paint, 
and  the  inside  of  the  body  is  lined  with  cedar,  ihe 
walls  of  the  body  are  well  insulated  similar  in 
manner  to  the  modern  refrigerator. 

Cans  of  milk  are  loaded  double  height  in  the 
truck,  the  second  tier  of  cans  resting  on  wood 
cross-pieces  which  allow  circulation  of  air  within 
the  truck  body. 


The  owners  of  this  equipment  have  two  other 
large  trucks  ordered  and  the  bodies  with  mechan- 
ical refrigeration  are  under  construction.  The  ex- 
terior and  the  inside,  except  for  the  floor,  will  be 
built  entirely  of  aluminum  in  an  effort  to  decrease 
the  weight  of  the  empty  truck  and  in  this  way 
increase  the  pay  load. 

Another  interesting  slant  on  increasing  the  pay 
load  in  transporting  milk  which  attracted  my  at- 
tention at  their  office  was  the  use  of  aluminum 
milk  cans.  While  they  are  not  using  these  light 
weight  cans  at  the  present  time,  they  are  giving 
this  idea  serious  thought. 

This  concern  is  convinced  that  the  mechanically 
refrigerated  truck  has  decided  advantages  over  the 
use  of  ice  in  transporting  milk.  These  new  trucks 
insure  a  more  constant  and  lower  temperature 
and,  barring  mechanical  defects  in  the  equipment, 
are  more  cheaply  operated  than  the  use  of  ice. 
The  use  of   this  type  of  truck  is  another  step 
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A   Refrigerator   Milk   Truck 

forward  in  the  production  of  a  higher  quality  of 
milk.  It  fills  in  a  gap  between  producer  and  dis- 
tributor which  in  the  past  has  often  been  sub- 
ject to  negligence  and  improper  handling  of  milk. 
No  matter  how  weU  the  dairyman  cools  his  milk 
RTid  how  carefully  he  handles  it  or  how  much 
care  the  milk  receives  after  it  is  in  the  hands  oi 
the  distributor,  it  must  receive  proper  attention 
and  care  from  the  farm  to  the  distributor.  The 
mechanically  refrigerated  truck  may  be  the  solu- 
tion to  this  often  repeated  complaint. 

*  *  ♦ 
OEPTEMBER  16-17  has  been  set  as  the  date  for 
i>  Buriington  county's  annual  country  show  of 
agricultural  products.  In  recent  years  this  exhibit 
his  been  steadily  increasing  in  size  until  last  fall 
ft  was  decided  lo  devote  two  days  for  the  show 
instead  of  one  day  as  in  former  years. 

*i     *      * 

DO  not  forget  September  24th  is  the  day  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  State  Grange  state- 
wide  annual  picnic  at  Camp  Ockanickan,  Burimg- 
Ton  county.  Those  planning  local  and  county  rural 
affairs  du'^ring   September   are   requested   to   keep 

this  date  free. 

*  *  * 
T  AST  year  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  a 
L  new  disease  of  elm  trees  appeared  in  Mary- 
land. The  disease,  which  seriously  threatens  the 
f^^ure  of  one  of  the  state's  most  valuable  shade 
t"ees  and  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Bel- 
gium the  Netheriands,  Germany.  France.  Great 
Irit^n  Italy  and  has  been  found  in  the  United 
Itates   does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  either  cold 

"^rtrknorTs-  the  Dutch  elm  disease  and  is 
prevalent  r  trees  15  to  40  years  o^-  a^^^^^f^ 
mirserv  seedling  has  been  found  infected.  The 
IriSan  elm.  Uie  English  elm.  the  Holland  eln. 
anTfhe  Scotch  elm  seem  to  be  susceptible  to  the 
Sfsease  At  the  present  time  no  means  of  control 
£  known  except^o  cut  off  the  limbs  which  are 
affected. 

rr^UK  Bucks  County  Producers'  Cooperative  As- 
1  sociation  opens  Pennsylvania's  first  egg  auc- 
tion in  Doylestown  next  Monday.  July  13th.  Among 
the  29  members  of  the  new  marketing  association 
there  a^e  more  than  35,000  laying  birds  represent 
ed  and  about  100  cases  of  eggs  are  expected  at  the 

^'' These' Bucks  county  poultry  men  have  watched 
closely  the  development  of  the  Flemington  egg 
wtVon  New  Jersey's  first  successful  attempt  to 
market  eggs  over  the  auction  block,  and  have  pat- 
terned thefr  market  after  that  of  the  Hunterdon 
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county  group.  Since  starting 
last  August  the  Flemington 
Market  has  proved  an  ex- 
tremely profitable  invest- 
ment to  Hunterdon  county 
poultrymen  and  has  attract- 
ed widespread  interest  in 
New  Jersey  and  nearby 
states. 

The  Bucks  county  market 

being   located   only    25    miles 

from  the  Flemington  market 

vi-ill    no   doubt   attract   some    of   the    buyers    from 

that  market. 

To  what  extent  this  may  prove  true  would  be 
merely  a  hazardous  guess,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
these  two  egg  auctions  will  not  prove  detrimental 
to  each  other.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Bucks  county 
producers  to  draw  buyers  from  suburban  Phila- 
delphia and  other  nearby  Pennsylvania  markets, 
vhile  most  of  the  buyers  at  Flemington  come  from 
New  Jersey  municipalities. 

Officers  of  the  Bucks  county  association  are 
Raymond  Taylor,  president;  Silas  Van  Horn,  vice- 
president;  and  G.  L.  Sayre,  secretary-treasurer. 
W.  Atlee  Tomlinson  is  the  auction  master  and  Ira 
Connell  will  act  as  auctioneer. 

O 

Delaware  Notes 

THE  corn  growing  contest,  which  in  previous 
years  has  been  held  throughout  Sussex  coun- 
ty, seems  to  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  leading 
clubs  of  the  county. 

The  clubs  aiding  in  this  work 
are  Selbyville.  Georgetown, 
Lewes.  Milford  and  Laurel  Ro- 
tary Clubs  and  the  Kiwanis 
Clubs  at  Rehoboth  and  Seaford. 
Each  with  the  cooperation  of 
County  Agent  C.  Russel  Snyder 
purchased  one  bushel  of  seed 
com  which  was  distributed  and 
planted  throughout  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county. 

This    seed    corn    was    divided 

among    the   following   farmers: 

William  Mills.  Thomas  E.  Mills, 

William.  Hammond  and  Edward 

Clayville,       of       Milford;       Ed. 

Thompson,     Bailey    MauU     and 

T.    C.    Donovan,    of    Rehoboth; 

William   Ritter,   Herman   Short,   John   Wilson   and 

Robert  White,  of  Lewes;  Martin  Carey,  Chas.  El- 

lingsworth,    Harvey    Penuel    and    Paul    Swain,    of 

Georgetown;  Chester  McCabe,  Herman  Evans.  D. 

H.   Derrickson  and   Horace   Willey,   of   Selbyville; 

Avery  Owens.  Reese  Covey,  Robert  Evans,  Brooks 

..-^     ««  ^^-1  ^—       /^^---^T*"        •r>«MH«n      T^VtrxTYirwartn         A  rt Villi* 

i_»oiuy,    oien     oivcuo,     ri«.A*u«A*A     a**«.i.^«w— ,     -- 

Lingo  and  Charles  G.  West,  of  Laurel;  Herman 
Ockels,  Charies  Hill,  Richard  Hill,  Fred  Fritz, 
Carlton  James  and  Virgil  Waller  of  Seaford. 

Those  who  received  this  com  agreed  to  keep 
an  accurate  account  as  far  as  is  possible  of  the 
exact  cost  of  production.  K.  P.  T. 


—■■.„.„» 


THE  need  for  using  ice  or  mechanical  refriger- 
ation instead  of  relying  solely  on  spring  or 
well  water  to  cool  milk  is  emphasized  in  a  state- 
ment addressed  to  New  Jersey  dairymen  by  Prof. 
F.  C.  Button,  assistant  dairy  husbandman  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  most  common  method  of  cooling  milk  on 
New  Jersey  farms,  he  explains,  is  to  put  the  cans 
of  milk  in  a  tank  of  cold  water.  This  practice  has 
been  found  unsatisfactory  in  summer  because 
most  well  and  spring  water  exceeds  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  a  temperature  too  high  for  proper 
cooling.  The  result  is  a  high  bacteria  count,  and 
an  impairment  of  milk  quality.  Professor  Button 
also  advises  that  the  placing  of  warm  milk  in  a 
cool  cellar  or  a  dry  type  cooling  cabinet  will  not 
give  satisfactory  results  as  air  does  not  absorb  or 
transmit  heat  readily  enough  to  cool  milk  effec- 
tively. 

"In  icing  a  cooling  tank,"  Professor  Button  says, 
"break  the  ice  into  relatively  small  pieces.  In 
which  form  they  vdll  absorb  heat  more  rapidly 
than  will  larger  cakes  of  ice.  Put  the  ice  into  the 
vat  before  milking  and  then  the  temperature  of 
the  water  will  have  been  lowered  by  the  time  the 
cans  of  milk  are  immersed. 

"Where  ice  is  not  readily  obtainable,  the  me- 
chanically-refrigerated cooling  systems  offer  a 
solution  of  the  milk  cooling  problem.  Some  deal- 
ers are  willing  to  finance  their  farmers  in  buying 
this  equipment.  Dairies  producing  from  eight  to 
twelve  cans  of  milk  daily  can  well  afford  to  con- 
sider the  purchase  of  electrical  units  that  may  be 
bought  in  five  and  six-can  sizes  for  from  $350  to 
$4.'50,  completely  installed. 

"Although  many  dealers  advise  against  the  use 
of  a  surface  cooler  because  of  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  bacteria  count  as  the  result  of  in- 
adequate cleaning  of  this  piece  of  equipment,  it 
must  be  used  where   quick  cooling  is   essential.." 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


A  State  of  Historic 
Interest 

By  Lucy  Parrock,  Preston  County. 

Prize  awarded. 

ALMOST  every  one  likes  to  live 
in  a  place  of  beauty  and  that  is 
just  the  reason  why  I  like  to  live  in 
West  Virginia.  This  state  has  many 
places  of  civic  beauty  and  also  of 
historic  interest  in  its  mountains. 
Now  I  shall  tell  of  a  few  places  of 
beauty  which  we  have,  and  for  any 
one  who  loves  nature  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  interested  in  this  state  of 
West  Virginia.  t 

First,  we  want  to  know  something 
about  the  birthplace  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  by  Morgan  Morgan 
at  Mill  Creek  in  1727.  Again,  to  be- 
gin with  the  most  beautiful,  historic 
and  romantic  spot  in  West  Virginia 
one  would  have  to  visit  Tu-Endie- 
Wei.  "the  meeting  of  the  waters,"  in 
Kanawha  Valley.  This  place  in  col- 
onial times  was  the  gateway  to  the 
West  and  overlooked  the  meeting  of 
the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers.  The 
valley  of  the  Kanawha  was  one  time 
a  summer  resort  and  hunting  place  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians.  In  this 
valley  are  seen  the  stone  works  of 
a  race  of  people  who  lived  before 
the  Indian  tribes  were  known  there. 

Charleston  is  the  state  capital  and 
industrial  center  of  this  state.  An- 
other beautiful  place  which  becomes 
more  interesting  when  one  knows  the 
history  is  Burning  Spring.  When  this 
was  first  found  it  was  a  bubbling 
spring  of  water  and  oil.  The  oil  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  Indians  and 
had  continued  to  burn  until  so  much 
oil  had  been  taken  from  the  ground 
that  it  ceased  to  flow. 

A  Land  of  Surprises    . 

West  Virginia  has  many  mines  but 
it  still  retains  its  beauty.  Tarns  and 
Glen  White  are  two  mining  tovms 
which  are  equal  in  beauty  to  any 
small  park.  This  state  also  has  many 
mineral  springs  of  all  kinds. 

An  interesting,  beautiful  and  edu- 
cational institution  of  this  state  is 
the  Four-H  Camp  at  Jackson's  Mill. 
This  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  boys  and  girls  in  Four-H  Club 
work. 

In  West  Virginia  one  cannot  pass 
by  the  old  trails  as  of  no  interest,  for 
they  are  an  important  feature  of  the 
state.  Two  of  these  are  the  Seneca 
trail  and  the  old  McCullough  traders' 
trail.  These  were  used  to  lead  the 
people  westward  and  helped  our  state 
to  become  settled. 

Harpers  Ferry,  the  lowest  point  in 
West  Virginia,  is  a  place  of  historic 
beauty.  One  may  come  now  and  en- 
joy the  beauty  of  the  place  but  to  re- 
member it  longer  one  must  know 
that  here  much  fighting  was  done 
and  it  was  a  strong  fort. 

West  Virginia  is  certainly  a   land 
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Down   among   the   sunny   grore, 
Where   the   bhipbirds   sing. 
That's  where  I'm   longing  to  rove 
Along  the   glittering  spring — 
In  West  Virginia. 

Wouldn't    you    like    this    wonderful    land 
With    its   mountains   and    its    streams. 
From  the  East  to   the  western   strand, 
Where  the  sunshine  beams? — 
In  West  Virginia. 

There's   beauty   in    the   perfume   of    roses. 
There's  music  in  the  hum  of  the  bee, 
And   the   caw  of  the   crow. 
Where    "mountaineers   are   always    free" — 
In   West  Virginia. 

Drawing    and    poem    by    W.     Broaddu.s 
Butcher,    Braxton   county. 

Prize    awarded. 


to  build  their  nests  and  make  their 
homes.  When  the  dusk  falls  at  night 
and  everything  is  still,  while  the 
moonbeams  dance  beneath  the  old 
willow  tree,  you  can  hear  the  calling 
of  the  whip-poor-will  away  in  the 
distance.  As  the  sun  sinks  beneath 
the  horizan,  I  see  a  lovely  cloud  like 
a  bride  of  June  dressed  in  her  beau- 
tiful wedding  garment  of  gold  and 
silver  sailing  away  on  a  bed  of  rosea 
to  her  beautiful  home  in  the  sunny 
South,  where  she  will  lie  down  to 
rest  and  dream  pleasant  dreams. 

We.st    Virginia    in    all    her    beauty 
Rise.s   high   in    honored   name. 
Like  an  eagle  .soaring  upward 
Always    rising   like   a   flame. 

Onward,    onward,    never    stopping 
At   low    lanes   or   weary   hills; 
Always   thrifty,   always  saving 
Are  those  West  Virginia  hills. 

D 

Honorable  Mention 

Edna  Harper.  Nelda  Findley,  Magdalene 
Smith  and   Helen   Shafer. 


of  surprises  for  it  was  first  passed 
over  as  an  unlikely  place  for  people 
to  make  a  living,  but  now  it  abounds 
in  natural  resources  of  various  kinds 
and  is  considered  a  rich  state.  That 
is  why  I  like  to  live  in  West  Virginia 
better  than  any  other  state  and  I 
think  that  the  citizens  of  this  state 
will  agree  with  me 

-^ O 

Contest  Announcement 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  about  six 
hundred  of  you  boys  and  girls 
sent  in  a  letter  in  answer  to  our  re- 
quest for  the  best  letter  on  "Why  I 
Think  My  State  Is  the  Best."  After 
reading  and  sorting  and  reading  some 
more,  we  finally  are  ready  to  an- 
nounce the  prize  winners.  However, 
there  were  so  many  really  splendid 
letters  that  we  have  decided  to  give 
two  or  three  prizes  for  each  state. 

This  week  we  are  having  our  West 
Virginia  folks  tell  you  why  they  think 
their  state  is  the  best  place  to  live. 
Perhaps  your  letter  will  be  among 
next  week's  contributions.  We're 
sorry  everybody  couldn't  win  but  per- 
haps your  turn  will  be  next. 

« 

A  State  of  Civic  Beauty 

By  E.  Marie  Casio,  Jackson  County. 

Prize  awarded. 

'EST  VIRGINIA  with  all  her 
glory,  pomp  and  pride  ranks 
high  among  other  states.  Her  beau- 
tiful highways  running  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  and  from  North  to  South, 
are  lined  with  flowers  more  beautiful 


than  ever  seen  before  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Streams  of  water  clearer  than 
crystals  and  bluer  than  the  summer 
sky.  Large  forests  and  orchards  with 
green  foliage  bending  otthe  ground 
with  delicious  fruits  and  lovely  flow- 
ers. The  tall  mountains  and  great 
plains  clothed  in  a  green  cloak,  with 
sheep  grazing  here  and  there  like 
statues  in  the  night. 

During  the  early  spring  birds  stop 
on  their  way  from  the  sunny  South 


TEI.X.  ABOtrr  TOUB  QUEEB  PET 

In  the  Little  Folks'  Corner  you 
will  find  some  interesting  stories 
about  queer  pets.  We're  sure  some 
of  you  older  folks  would  like  to 
tell  about  yours  so  we're  giving 
you  a  chance  and  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  stories.  There's  a  fine 
baseball  and  bat  waiting  to  be 
given  to  the  boy  who  sends  in  the 
prize  story.  For  the  girl,  there'.s 
a  very  pretty  string  of  beads.  Then 
there  are  several  other  surprise 
prizes  so  you  have  a  fine  chance 
to   win   something. 

Sit  down  immediately  and  write 
your  story.  Send  a  picture  if  you 
can  for  that  will  add  a  lut  of  inter- 
est. Send  your  letter  to  Yov.ng 
J'^'Dplo'.s  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er. 7301  Pcnn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 
I 'a. 


Little  Folks*  Corner 


We  Want  to  Tell  You  About  Our  Fets 


I  want 
had  once. 


w 


Send  Your  Vote  for  Bird  Club  Name 

THE   following  names  have  finally  been   chosen  by  the  jud^'es   as  suit 
able   for  our   Bird   Club.    If  you're   interested   in    the   birds   and    our 
club,  be  sure  to  send  in  your  vote.'  All  young  folks  who  send  in  their  vote 
will  be  enrolled  as  charter  member.s  of  our  Bird  Club. 

Fill   in   the  blank   bolow  and   mail  it   immediately   to  Young   People's 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Here  are  the  names  the  judges  have  selected.    Vote  for  one  only. 

FEATHERED   FRIENDS'   CLUB 

BUSY   BIRD    CLUB 

PENN'S   WOODS   BIRDS 

WING  AND  FEATHER  CLUB 

PROTECT    ALL   BIRD   CLUB 

THE    FLYING    CLUB 

THE    BIRD    .lUNGLE    CLUB 

ON  THE   WING  CLUB 


My  vote  is  for: 


Name 


Address 


Age 


Jimmy  Turtle 
to  tell  you  about  a  pet  I 
It  was  a  turtle.  He  was 
quite  big  and  I  put  him  in  a  tub.  He 
ate  strawberries,  Junebugs  and  flies. 
One  day  I  took  him  out  to  play.  I 
went  away  to  get  something  to  eat 
and  when  I  came  back  he  was  gone. 
Martha  Davies. 
New  York. 

«        4i        * 

Clara  Bow 

A  year  ago  we  had  a  red  hen  and 
it  was  tame.  I  named  her  Clara  Bow. 
Clara  would  lay  an  egg  and  then 
come  to  the  house  and  tell  me  about 
it.  When  I  went  to  feed  the  chick- 
ens, Clara  Bow  always  got  up  on  my 
shoulder  and  coaxed  for  feed. 

Pennsylvania.  Vincent  Jones. 

*  *      * 

Says  His  Prayers  Every  Night 
I  have  a  dog  that  is  very  clever. 
When  we  get  ready  for  bed  he  will 
put  both  front  paws  on  a  chair,  p'lt 
his  head  between  them  and  when  we 
tell  him  to  say  his  prayers  he  will 
bark.  Mary    Burnett 

Penn.sylvania. 

*  *      * 
Madam    Butt4^rfly 

I  thought  maybe  you  would  like  to 
hear  about  my  queer  pet.  It  was  a 
butterfly.  It  was  perched  on  a  log 
when  I  caught  it.  Its  color  was  black 
and  yellow  and  I  called  it  Yellow 
Wing.  I  made  a  small  house  for  it 
and  fed  it  and  gave  it  water  every 
day.  One  day  it  flew  away  and  that 
was  the  last  of  Yellow  Wing. 

Pennsylvania.       Edna  Mae  Steffy. 

*  *      ♦ 
Adopts   Baby   Mice 

I  have  some  rabbits  that  are  brown, 
black,  gray  and  white.  I  like  to  watch 
them  eat.  Then  I  have  a  guinea  pig. 
But  my  queerest  pet  is  a  white  rat. 
Last  week  we  put  hay  away  and 
found  eight  little  gray  mice.    We  put 


Here  is  Violet  Handwerk,  tour  years 

old,  and  her  pet  dog.    Violet  lives  in 

Maryland. 

them  in  with  the  mother  rat  and  she 
likes  them.  Mary  Rose. 

Pennsylvania. 


It 


Johnny   Katy-did 

I  think  I  had  the  queerest  pet 
was  a  Katy-did.  I  called  him  Johnny. 
He  was  very  large  and  his  color  was 
light  green.  I  kept  him  in  a  box  and 
gave  him  fresh  water  every  day.  I 
also  gave  him  grass.  It  was  fun  to 
watch  him  eating.  One  day  when  I 
put  him  in  the  yard  he  jumped  away 
and  I   couldn't  find   him. 

Geraldine  O.  Thomas. 

Pennsylvania. 

Editor's  Note:— Let's  all  get  in  the 
contest  to  tell  about  our  queerest  pet. 
Read  the  announcement  above  telling 
about  prizes  for  the  best  story.  This 
contest  is  open  for  just  one  week  so 
let's  hurry  our  stories  along. 
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Cool'^and  so  Easily  Made 


No.  7229.— Ladies'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  mea.s- 
ure.  A  38-inch  size  requires  4  yards  of 
35-inch  material  if  made  with  short  sleeves. 
With  long  sleeves  4'4  yards.  To  Hni.sh 
with  plaited  trimming  requires  2  1-3  yards. 
Price    15c    or   two    for    25c. 

No.  7172. — Ladies'  dress  with  slender 
hips.  Designed  in  sizes  38.  40.  42.  44,  46. 
48,  50  and  52  inches  bust  measure.  A  46- 
inch  size  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material.  The  vestee  of  lace  requires  Vt 
yard  10  inches  wide.  Price  15c  or  two 
for  25c. 

No.  6891.— Ladies'  morning  frock.  Cut 
In  eight  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  50 
and  62  inches  bust  measure.  A  46-inch  size 
requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch  material.  For 
contra.sting  material  %  yard  is  required 
cut  crosswise.  The  width  of  the  dress  at 
the  lower  edge  with  plait  fulness  extended 
is  ;^V4  yards.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  /241.— GirKs'  dress.  Designed  in  siz- 
es 8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  12-year  size 
with  short  sleeves  requires  2"'k  yards  of 
35-inch  material.  With  long  sleeves  2% 
yards.  For  contrasting  material  %  yard 
cut  crosswise  is  required.  Price  15c  or 
two  for  25c. 

No.  /1{;2.— Ladies'  apron.  Oeaigned  in 
sizes:  -Jmall,  34-.'}6;  medium.  3J-40:  .arge. 
42-44  and  extra  lai-gc.  46-48  inches  JUSt 
measure.  It  requires  2%  yards  ot  niuto- 
rlai  35  inches  wide  lor  a  medium  size.  To 
finish  with  bias  binding  requires  11  yards 
1%  Inches  wide.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 


No  7245.— Girls'  dre.ia.  Designed  in  siz- 
es 4.  6.  8  and  10  years.  A  size  8  requires 
2ii  yards  of  35-inch  material,  if  made 
with 'short  sleeves.  With  long  sleeves  2V^ 
yards.  Collar,  cuffs  and  sash  of  contrast- 
ing material  requires  2-3  yard  cut  cross- 
wise.   Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No  6904.— Child's  over-all  rompers.  Cut 
in  three  sizes:  6  months,  1  and  2  years. 
A  6-months  size  requires  %  yard  ot  6o- 
inch  material.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No  7249.— Girls'  dress.  Designed  in  siz- 
es l'  2  3,  4  and  5  years.  A  3- year  size 
requires  VA  yards  of  39-inch  material,  if 
made  with  sleeves.  Without  sleeves  l>,i 
yards.  Ribbon  rosette  and  ends  requires 
I'i  yards.  To  finish  with  bias  binding  re- 
quires I'i  yards  V,i.  inches  wide.  Price 
15c  or  two  for  25c. 

HOW    TO    OBSEB 

Write  plainly,  giving  pattern  number 
and  size.  Address  Pattern  Department, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

SVMMES    FASHION    BOOK 

The  new  Summer  Fashion  Book  tor  1931 
is  ready  to  mail.  This  book  contains  32 
oages  16  ol  which  are  in  colors  and  It) 
in  black  and  white.  It  includes  hints  on 
dressmaking  and  fashion  notes.  'There  are 
147  designs,  illustrating  only  the  latest 
.style-5  .Send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
"for  our  up-to-date  book  of  fashions.  Ad- 
dress Pattern  Department,  Pennsylvania 
Farmer.    7301    Penn   Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


^^  Read  about 

Oan  Francisco 


and  the  fascinating  land  it 

centers^-' in  this  free 

illustrated  hook! 


s 


[an  FRANCISCO— the  city  by  tlie  Golden 
_  '  Gate.  Plan  now  to  see  it  this  summer.  See 
the  largest  Chinatown  outside  of  China.  Play  in  1000-acre 
Golden  Gate  Park;  and  on  the  ocean  beach  .  .  . 

Clo.se  by  you'll  find  the  things  and  places  that  California 
is  most  famous  for:  The  Redwood  Empire  and  the  forest 
giants  of  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  national  parks,  Yosem- 
ite  Valley,  Lake  Tahoe,  high  in  the  Sierra,  white  Mt.  Shasta, 
snow-covered  even  in  summer,  Mt.  Lassen,  the  active  vol- 
cano. Feather  River  and  Russian  River,  the  gold  towns  of  '49 
and  the  gorgeous  Monterey  Peninsula  and  Santa  Cruz  with 
their  sunny  beaches. 

Here  you  can  forget  there  are  such  things  as  work  and 
worry  . .  .  and  hot  days  and  nights.  Broad,  scenic  highways 
and  miles  of  railroad  radiate  from  San  Francisco  and  you 
can  see  all  the  places  that  you've  heard  so  much  about  even 
in  a  short  vacation.  Common-sense  prices  prevail  all  through 
this  region,  for  hotel  and  resort  accommodations  .  .  .  living 
costs  are  lower  than  you'd  ever  dream. 

Qet  this  free  book^^ 
start  planning  now 

Californians  Inc.  have  prepared  a  new  book,  with  more  than 
one  hundred  pictures,  to  help  you  plan  your  days  while 
here  to  best  advantage.  You  may  have  a  copy,  simply  by 
filling  out  and  mailing  the  coupon  below.  Send  it  now. 

Low  fares  are  now  in  effect  to  San  Francisco 
on  all  railroads  and  the  Victory  and  Lin- 
coin  highways  are  in  excellent  condition. 


AN  rRANCISCO. 

'i%fiMJBntlGiii*S   COOl^BB'T  SVMIIMBIR  €31' 

Californians  Inc.,  Dcpt.41-C,  703  Market  St.,  San  FranciKO. 
Please  send  me  the  free,  illustrated  Vacation  Book. 


i' 


Name 


Address 
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Where  We  Qo  and  What  We  See 


APPARENTLY  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  readers  like  the  idea 
of  a  worry-free,  low  cost  va- 
cation tour — one  that  will  enable 
them  to  visit  the  romantic  places  of 
the  Far  West  they  have  read  about 
and  dreamed  of  all  their  lives. 

For  the  success  of  our  Three-Na- 
tion Tour  already  is  assured.  More 
than  enough  men  and  women  have 
sent  in  their  reservations  to  make  that 
certain.  At  least  28  members  of  our 
former  tours  are  going  again  this 
summer.  The  folks  out  West  are 
making  all  kinds  of  preparations  to 
give  us  a  good  time.  Everything 
points  to  a  tour  that  will  be  the  trip 
of  a  lifetime  for  every  one  who  goes. 

Fortunately,  we  can  accept  a  few 
more  reservations  without  crowding 
the  tour  train  or  endangering  any 
one's  comfort  or  pleasure.  You  are 
invited  to  join  us.  Simply  use  the 
blank  on  this  page  to  jnake  your  res- 
ervation. No  red  tape,  no  fuss,  no 
bother.  But  the  time  is  short.  The 
tour  special  starts  on  July  29th. 

Here  are  some  of  the  places  you'll 
visit  and  a  few  of  the  things  you  will 
do  and  see  if  you  go  with  us.  Follow 
along  on  the  map  above,  going  west 
across  the  northern  states,  returning 
by  the  Southwest  and  across  the 
Corn  Belt. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.— Arrive  in  even- 
ing after  daylight  ride  across  northern 
Pennsylvania  and  western  New  York. 
Take  special  electric  cars  across  Inter- 
national Bridge  to  view  American  and 
Horseshoe  Falls  under  colored  flood- 
lights from  Canadian  side. 

CHICAGO.— Motor  tour  of  city  and 
parks  and  Exposition  grounds.  In- 
spect famous  stockyards  and  Armour  s 
meat  packing  plant.  Visit  new  studios 
of  National  Broadcasting  Company  in 
Merchandise  Mart,  world's  largest 
building.  Daylight  ride  across  north- 
ern Illinois  and  along  Mississippi  River 
in   Wisconsin. 

RISMARCK,  NORTH  DAKOTA.— 
Motor  tour  of  state  capital  and  across 
Missouri   River  to  Mandan. 

MAN  DAN,    NORTH    DAKOTA.— 

Wild  west  welcome  by  Sioux  Indians, 
thf-n  daylight  ride  through  vast  wheat- 
fleld'^   and    across  the   Bad    Lands. 

MKiiORA.  NORTH  DAKOTA.— A 
real    wild    west    rodeo    with    bucking 


bronchos,  wild  steers  and  everything. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK,  WYOM- 
ING.— First  Day — Motor  tour  from 
Gardiner  entrance  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  thence  by  Norris  Geyser  Ba- 
sin, etc.,  to  Old  Faithful  Geyser.  Af- 
ternoon and  evening  free.  Second  Day 
— Motor  tour  from  Old  Faithful  lodge 
across  Continental  Divide  to  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  thence  to  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Yellowstone.  Late  afternoon 
and  evening  free  at  Grand  Canyon. 
Third  Day — Motor  tour  from  Grand 
Canyon  Lodge  to  Sylvan  Pass,  thence 
to  Buffalo  Bill  country  and  past  Sho- 
shone Canyon  and  Dam  to  Cody,  Wy- 
oming. 

CODY,  WYOMING.— Visit  Buffalo 
Bill  monument  and  museum.  Board 
our  special  train  which  we  left  at 
Gardiner,  Montana,  on  entering  the 
Yellowstone. 

MISSOULA,  MONTANA.— Welcome 
by  citizens  and  automobile  tour  of  city 
and  University  of  Montana  campus. 
Daylight  ride  through  mountains  to 
Ravelli. 

RAVELLI,  MONTANA.  —  Tour  of 
Flat   Head   Indian   Reservation,  irriga- 


tion, farming  and  ranching  section  by 
automobile.  Visit  National  Bison  Park. 
Daylight  ride  through  spectacular  Mis- 
sion  Range. 

YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON.  —  Auto- 
mobile tour  of  Yakima  Valley,  famous 
for  its  apples  and  its  300,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land.  Daylight  ride  through 
and  across  Cascade  Range,  perhaps 
most  startlingly  beautiful  of  American 
mountains. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON.— Motor 
tour  of  city  with  its  lakes,  parks,  har- 
bor, sky-line  boulevards  and  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Campus.  Evening 
free  for  rest  or  individual  exploring. 

VICTORIA,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 
— Luncheon  Empress  Hotel  after  day- 
light ride  on  Canadian  Pacific  Liner 
up  Puget  Sound  from  Seattle.  Inspect 
Parliament  Buildings  and  tour  parks 
and  countryside  around  this  bit  of 
Old  England  on  the  Pacific.  Evening 
dinner  on  board  steamship,  returning 
to  Seattle. 

MT.  RAINIER,  WASHINGTON. - 
Visit  Nisqually  Glacier  and  have 
luncheon  at  Paradise  Valley  after  mo- 
toring    through     Douglas     flr     forests 


Tour  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sir:  Enclosed  find  check  (or  money  order)  for  $20  per  person  for 
reservations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Three  Nation  Tour,  starting  at 
the  town  marked  below.  Before  July  18th  I  shall  mail  check  for  the 
amount  shown  opposite  the  town  I  have  marked.  I  understand  that  no 
further  payments  will  be  required  and  that  all  money  paid  will  be  refunded 
promptly  if  I  cannot  go. 

Pittsburgh,  Beaver  Falls,  Erie  $399.40 

Buffalo     398.60 

Philadelphia,  PaoH,  Frazer,  Coatesville     419.70 

I.ancast<?r,  Elizabethtown    416.75 

Harrishurg      414.70 

Sunbury,   Milton    413.35 

Willlainsport,  Lock  Haven,  Renovo  412.55 

Port   Allegany    408.30 

The  reservation  deposit,  plus  the  final  payment  per  person  shown 
above,  are  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  entire  tour  from  the 
town  checked,  including  fare,  berth,  meals,  side-trips,  etc. 


Name 


Town 


Countj»   state    

Also  give   names  and   addresses   of  other  persons   for   whom   reserva- 
tions are  being  made. 


from  Seattle. 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON.—  Even- 
ing free  after  day  on  Mt.  Rainier. 

LONGVIEW,  WASHINGTON.— Mo- 
tor tour  of  model  city  and  inspection 

of    wnrlH'a     Inrp'pst     liimhpr     milla      fr>\- 

-  ■  --«j-        -'      -  . 

lowed  by  daylight  ride  to  Portland. 
PORTLAND,     OREGON.— Motor 

tour  of  city  and  up  famous  Columbia 
River  Highway  drive  to  Multnomah 
Falls.    Evening  free. 

MEDFORD.  OREGON.  —  Optional 
automobile  tour  and  divine  service  at- 
tendance at  church  of  choice. 

SHASTA   SPRINGS,   CALIFORNIA. 

— Brief  stop  at  mineral  springs  near 
foot  of  Mt.  Shasta. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.— Leave 
train  after  daylight  ride  through  rich 
Sacramento  Valley;  motor  tour 
through  Oakland,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Campus  at  Berkeley,  San  Quen- 
tin,  San  Rafael,  etc.,  to  Petaluma. 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA.— Tour 
"The  Egg  Basket  of  the  World."  Visit 
the  enormous  egg  candling  and  pack- 
ing plant  and  hatchery.  Motor  through 
rich  residential  district  to  Sausalito, 
thence  by  ferry  across  Golden  Gate  to 
San  Francisco. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. - 
Motor  tour  to  all  points  of  interest,  in- 
cluding Twin  Peaks,  Golden  Gate 
Park,  coast  defenses,  etc.  Evening  free 
for  rest  or  individual  exploring. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
CALIFORNIA.— Picnic  lunch  in  Mari- 
posa Grove  among  world's  oldest  and 
largest  trees.  Motor  tour  of  park  in 
eluding  several  stops  on  the  floor  of 
the   valley. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA.— 
First  Day — Automobile  tours  to  agri- 
cultural regions  of  special  interest 
to  tour  members,  or  a  ride  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Catalina  Island,  or  a 
motor  tour  to  Mount  Lowe.  Evening 
free.  Second  Day — Motor  tour  of  Los 
Angeles;  Hollywood,  the  movie  city; 
Beverly  Hills,  home  of  the  movie  stars; 
and  other  suburbs.  Daylight  ride  Los 
Angeles  to  Orange. 

ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA.— Detrain 
for  automobile  ride  through  citrus  sec- 
tion to  Santa  Ana  with  visit  to  orange- 
packing  plant  at  Santiago. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA.— First 
evening  free  after  daylight  ride  along 
coast  from  Santa  Ana.  Second  Day — 
Motor  tour  of  San  Diego  and  across  in- 
ternational bolder  to  Tia  Juana  and 
(Continued    on    page    15) 
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The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

C.    B.    ALLMAN 


C<u>.vrlBlit,    1!)31,    by  Cni>l>irHaniiim  Slo.Miiii.  Iiii-. 


BUT  this  was  war.  Not  a  nice 
civilized  war.  with  uniforms, 
music  and  colors  flying,  but  a 
war  to  the  finish  conducted  according 
to  the  style  of  the  times  and  the  rules 
of  the  enemy.  And  the  men  were 
not  the  only  heroes.  It  took  little 
Betty  Zane  to  show  them  at  Wheel- 
ing that  a  pioneer  girl  had  as  much 
bravery  and  enterprise  as  the  best  of 
them,  for  when  Fort  Henry  was  sur- 
rounded by  howling  savages  and  the 
defenders'  powder  ran  low.  she  scur- 
ried across  the  arrow-swept  "no- 
man's-land"  to  a  house  and  returned 
with  her  apron  full  of  powder  to  save 
the  day. 

Lewis  Wetzel  was  present  at  the 
Fort  Henry  affair,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  unerring  aim  accounted  for  his 
share  of  attackers,  but  he  was  not 
the  center  of  the  .stage,  as  he  was  at 
Fort  Beeler  in  the  same  year. 

About  1782  Shawnee  and  Mohawk 
Indians  attacked  Fort  Beeler  in  what 
is  now  Marshall  county.  W.  Va.  Mar- 
tin Wetzel  and  a  man  named  Youn- 
kins  had  been  made  scouts  for  the 
fort.  Lewis  ran  across  them  and  ac- 
companied them  to  the  fort.  Col. 
Beeler  expected  an  attack  and  was 
prepared  in  everything  except  man 
power.  He  needed  more  men.  a  rather 
common  need  in  war  time. 

Two  chiefs  rode  toward  the  fort 
side  by  side.  They  stopped  to  dis- 
mount, when  a  rifle  cracked  and  one 
of  them  fell  dead.  It  was  Lewis  Wet- 
zel's reply  to  intended  negotiations. 
Himself  safe  behind  the  walls  he 
again  played  the  game  according  to 
the  simple  rules  he  knew. 

The  Indians  were  furious  and 
stormed  the  place.  They  tried  to  dig 
under  the  walls.  Martin  and  Lewis 
saw  the  dirt  moving  and  watched  it 
carefully.  Presently  a  plumed  head 
appeared  and  the  owner  tried  to 
squeeze  through.  Martin  helped  him, 
by  sinking  his  tomahawk  im  the  scalp 
lock  and  dragging  the  dead  red  up 
through  the  hole  he  had  dug.  The 
second  Indian,  thinking  the  first  safe 
inside  the  fort,  stuck  his  head  through 
the  hole,  to  be  met  with  the  same 
reception  at  the  hands  of  Lewis. 

In  this  manner  six  Indians  were 
killed,  drawn  into  the  fort  and  thrown 
aside.  The  seventh  becoming  sus- 
picious peeped  before  trying  to  crawl 
in  and  saw  the  Wetzels  waiting  with 
tomahawks  in  hand.  He  dodged  back, 
but  Lewis  struck  at  him,  wounding 
him  in  the  shoulder.  He  ran  away. 
This  Aded  the  Indians'  attempt  to 
dig  under   the   fort. 

Outside  the  redskins  howled  like 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  or  watched 
in  a  silence  worse  than  warwhoops. 
for  it  meant  that  they  were  planning 
new  modes  of  attack.  Col.  Beelers' 
little    force    was    too    small    to    cope 


with  them.  As  a  solution  for  this 
unpleasant  predicament  the  Wetzel 
brother.s  suggested  that  the  women 
and  children  make  dummies  and 
place  them  with  rifles  at  the  port- 
holes. When  this  was  done  the  In- 
dians blazed  away  at  the  dummies, 
wasting  their  ammunition  and  de- 
ciding that  the  defending  force  was 
much  larger  than  it  really  was.  After 
a  day  and  a  night  they  retreated. 

During  this  attack  on  Fort  Beeler 
the  Indians  secured  a  big  hollow  log 
and  filled  it  partly  full  of  powder  and 
ball.  They  aimed  it  at  the  gate  of 
the  fort,  thinking  it  would  make  a 
good  cannon,  and  touched  it  off.  It 
exploded,  killing  seven  Indians  and 
wounding   five. 

We  are  told  that  Martin  Wetzel 
died  at  the  old  Wetzel  homestead  on 
Big  Wheeling  Creek,  Marshall  coun- 
ty, about  1830  of  an  unknown  disease. 

JOHN  WETZEL,  Jr.,  also  had  his 
share  of  encounters  with  the  red- 
skins. When  only  sixteen  years  old, 
with  a  companion  in  search  of  a  mare 
and  colt  which  had  strayed,  he  was 
ambushed  and  captured.  Indians  see- 
ing the  mare,  which  had  a  bell  on, 
removed  the  bell  and  tied  it  to  one 
of  their  wrists.  The  boys  followed 
the  sound  of  the  bell  and  walked  into 
the  Indians'  trap.  Four  redmen 
caught  and  boimd  them,  John  getting 
shot  through  the  arm  in  the  fracas. 
On  their  march  to  the  Ohio  the  other 
boy  complained  so  much  that  the  cap- 
tors tomahawked  him. 

Reaching  the  Ohio  river  near  the 
mouth  of  Grave  Creek  (near  where 
Moundsville  now  stands)  the  redmen 
found  some  hogs,  killed  one  and  put 
it  in  a  canoe  they  had  stolen.  Three 
of  the  Indians  with  the  captive 
wounded  boy  and  the  dead  hog  got 
in  the  canoe,  while  the  fourth  red 
swam  their  horses  as  they  crossed 
the  stream. 

That  very  morning  Isaac  Williams, 
Hamilton  Carr  and  a  Dutchman  nam- 
ed Jacob  came  down  from  Wheeling 
to    the    deserted    settlement    at    the 
mouth    of    the    creek    to    look   after 
livestock  left  there.    They  heard  the 
report  of  the  rifle  when  the  Indians 
shot  the  hog.   Hurrying  on  they  spot- 
ted the  canoe  in  midstream  and  shot 
two  of  the  Indians,  who  fell  into  the 
river.     The    third    was    so    surprised 
that    he    did   nothing.     John    Wetzel, 
lying  wounded  in  the  bottom  of  the 
craft,  yelled  out,  "Don't  shoot  me.    I 
am  a  white  man."    The  lad  was  res- 
cued,   the    two   Indians   escaped    and 
the   canoe  was  turned  adrift.    Later 
it  was  retrieved  near  Maysville,  Ky., 
the    dead    hog   which    had    been    the 
means  of  saving  the  boy's   life   still 

in  it. 

(To  be   continued.) 


All  Aboard    • 

We  Leave  July  29th       ^ 
•       Be  Sure  to  Join  Us 


A    {M\^J^y\ 


YoU'VE  read  of  the  wonders  of  the  Far  West.  You've  talked  of 
seeing  them  "some  day".  NOW— Pennsylvania  Farmer  has  made 
it  possible  to  go  West  this  summer,  with  a  gay  party  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  to  see  the  outstanding  scenic  places  of 
the  continent. 

Our  plan  of  travel  relieves  you  of  all  uncertainty  and  worry.  AU 
expenses  are  included  in  the  ticket  cost.  There  are  no  extras,  no 
tips.  No  worries  about  baggage  or  catching  trains,  about  reserving 
hotel  rooms  or  Pullman  berths.  All  you  need  do  to  assure  your- 
self the  perfect  vacation  of  your  life  is  to  decide  now  to  jo*n  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  party. 

Think  of  it!  Yellowstone,  Rainier  and  Yosemite  National  Parks; 
Victoria  in  British  Columbia  by  steamship;  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Washington  to  California;  Old  Mexico;  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona; 
the  Colorado  Rockies;  the  Indian-detour  region  of  New  Mexico; 
all  included  in  this  wonderful  tour. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  come  with  us.  Send  today  for  the  illustrated 
booklet  giving  complete  details.  Use  the  coupon,  a  letter  or  postal. 


Abovt — The  Steamship  that 
tviutaKe  ui  »!/  *tttuin»t 
British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Right — Snow-clad  Mount 
Shasta,  a  high  spot  of  scenic 
California. 


C.  L.  White,  Tour  Manager,  Peansylvania  Farmer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  your  book  on  the  August  Three-Nation  Tour  and  quote 
me  the  "all-expense"  ticket  cost.  A-7-11 


Name 
Address 


City 


County 


State 


7-U-81 


I'll  «avelft>ii  Half 
Your  Fence  Monei 


Get  My  new  CUT  PRICES  .wu.,   , 

liiforo  vuu   buy  Farm  or  I'lmHry  Kinca,  I  .Ij-A/l 

l,iirl.  Wire,  Slmil  Pout",  <i»t«ii.   Un..finif.   I'liintB.  !    '       f,'. 

H«br  rhicliii,  Toullry  Siipplii-n,  ftc.      My  irii-«»  <'■>:'•■    , 


H«by  i:hi(-kii,  I'oullry 
LOWKSTiu  ir-  years. 


'II  ^avl<   yuu  biK   tiiuntjv 


,<  jgfci^  Direct  from  Factory, 

ff^^    "■    Freight  Paid 
J  My  new  r^  i.i'ur  Ste.-I  KcncinB 
'■    f9t   #W    laJ*t-M  wico  :iH  lonir-f»avri*  hul 
*■      -      '-•', y.ur  fence  cnetn.Ctt  my  ii.w 
1      I    Cut  PriM    CRt«loK-f>e,-  for 
*      ■  y.iirnelf.   Write  for  it  t..d!iy. 
|-:ti~,v  payment. too-./'m  iCrnitm    , 
<^KThe  Brown  FancaAWIro  Co.k\ 
D«pt.  29IQ'    Cl«v«l«nd.  O    ■■ 


Plumbing  Supplies 

New  FREE  Catalog 

BUY    DIRECT— SAVE    >4 
oil     all     Plumbing.     Heatine 
_  III  ■»^-i-i      :ind    Roofing    Siipplies.    Send 
r~     \j     for    FREE     CATALOG 
n      ^      of    Rp:i1    Bargains. 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

413  N.  Broad  Siruel,  Pliil.^dflphn.  Pa, 


The   Wet/Als   Doiondins;   Fort   Beeler. 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Estermlnator 

Will  PoBttively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate 

WrUcfor   free  II  liistrnfcct  booklet 


4.4>4><f*'i^*i'4>4'<'4'4>'i>4'4>4'4»l'<I*<i'4>4><M><H; 

"Write  for  booklet"  | 


T5f^OKLETS  that  are  offer- 
ed lhr()ui;h  advcrtisenieins, 
u^lUllly  without  cost  to  you, 
stand  the  advertiser  any- 
where from  ten  cent:^  to  a 
dollar  apiece.  He  is  willing 
to  send  them  to  you  free  be- 
cause he  believes  that  you 
are  really  interested  in  the 
^oods  or  the  service  he  has 
to  sell. 

I?cacl  the  .ndvcrti?cmcnts  in  this 
liapor.  Wlun  l)ooklcts  arc  offer- 
ed on  subjects  in  wliich  you  are 
interested,  write  for  them,  men- 
tioning tliis  publication.  Adver- 
tised floods  of  known  quality  are 
safer  to  buy  tban  iniadvcrtiscd 
goods  of  unknown  or  doubtful 
quality.   Read  the  advi'rtis'Mnents. 


Reber  Cbemical  Co.,  Readlng,Pa.  |  4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4••^4•^•^•^'i••l>•)"i••^•i•'H••i•»'i• 
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WOfi-F -Certified       CHicKs 


LAST   CHANCE  AT   THESE   LOW   PRICES 

25  50  too         30C       500      1.000 

s     C.    White,    nimm.    ISuff    I..shorin.    Anconas    .    $2.00  J3. 75  $  6.95  $10.95  $32.25  $64.00 

t:.iired.     White.     Huir    lti'ik.s     2.50     4.75       H.95     25.95     42.25     04.00 

S.    C.    i    It.    C     It.    I.    llfds    &    Black    Minorca.^    2.50     4.75       8.!'5     25.95     42.25     84  00 

While    Wvttiiiidttes    and    Uuff    Orplnaioiis    2.50     4.75       B,«5     25  95     42.25     84.00 

.li'isev    Blurli    lii..nl.s    3.25     6.25      11.95     34.95     54.75    109  50 

Assnrtpd     lii-ivv     MLxed     20^1     3.75       7.00     20.00     32.50     65.110 

As.'itirted    O.Ms    .Mixed     1.75     3.50       6.50     19.00     27.00     Sa.OO 

<Ih1cv  iliiet  fiiiin  this  ad — nr  send  fur  our  beaMtiful  catal.iKiie  ctvliiK  desorlptioii  iif  "Wdlf-Ceitillcr 
Oiialtrv  Chiekii.  alsu  mir  lO'i'r  delivirv  and  we  also  Kuaraime  tlie  livabilliy  iif  ymir  Ijaliy  ehlcl.«  t^.r 
icii  <l..\s  aftiT  you  rercive  Ihmi,  we  want  yJU  t.)  bo  sailsded.  Order  luday.  Suud  $1  with  .Muir  order. 
ChliUs     shimwd     «'.0.1>.     for     balance. 

WOLF    HATCHING    &    BREEDING     FARMS.  Dept.     14.  GIBSONBURG.    OHIO 


u 


«  4  FOR  BETTER  SUCCESS  ^  « 


Raise  EARLE*S 
PURE-BRBO  CHICKS 


Gnaranteed  Free 
Iron  all  tfiteaie. 

50         100 


BOO     i.nno 


Lcuhoiiis     (extra    heaiT    type)     $2.00     $3.75  $6.75  $32.50     $60  00 

n.rr.-a    KoeJcs.    Whltu    i;.,ck»    and    llcds    2.25       4.25  7.75  37.50       70.00 

Oiant   I.ii^lu  Uralinia-i.   BulT  Oriiin;(t'in!i.   and  Sliver  I.ared   Wyandnttea    . .     3.00       5.50  10.00  47.50       90.00 

Guirantee     lOO'r     livi-    ddivin    of    iiood    ttrnnx    ehl.'k.^    that    live    «-here\er    they    go.  We  iioy     iio<tai;e. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,        Earle  F.  Layser,  Owner,  P.  0.  Box  No.  1         RICHLAND,  PA. 


GUARANTEED    TO     LIVE    BABY    CHICKS 

Bfg    HatchM   June   30.   July   7,    14.   21.    2ft.      Extra    Fait   Count.  Can  ahip  C.  O.  D. 

Electric     Hatched;     Healthy;     Vigorous.  per    Sn  ino  .Siifi  inno 

Lai  Of    Barrtin   Eng.   S.    C.    Wh.    Leg.    (Hem  wsigh  up  to  7  Ibi.   tach)   (3.60     $  6.70     $33.00     $63.00 

White    Rockt.    R.    I.    Redt.    Barred    Rocka    4.M         7.70       37.00       72.00 

Mammoth    Light    Brahmas.    Jertey    Black    G  antt    6.M       12.00      57.00     110.00 

Sent    parcel    iiotit    i>re!;aid.      10U%    llvt)    aelivery    guaranteed.      10%    buoks    order.       ]''re«    caiaiuu. 

SHERIDAN    POULTRY    FARMS.  Box  F.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Best  Quality  CmcKs 

Cash   or    C.O.D.  50       100        SOO  1.000 

S  ..  Tancied  White  Leohorni  .  $3.25  $6.00  $27.50  $50 
S  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghornt  3.25  6  00  27.50  50 
L:.rred    Rooki   A    R.I.    Redi    ...     4.00     7.00     32.50     bO 

\  h.te    Wyandotte*    4.00     7.00     32.50     60 

\   h  .e    Rockt    4.00     7.50     32.50     60 

L.uht   Mix.  $5.00  per    100.        Heavy   Mix.  $6.00  per    100 

IW'o    live    ddiven.      I'nslpaul.      Order    UiicH. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Boi  2.  McAIuterviUe.  Pa 


QUAUTY 


TaiK-red     Strain 

White    Lenlioms    $6  per  100 

Itarred    Uucl^     8  per  100 

^-m«/^I/fi     S.     C.     Ueds     8  per  100 

I     HII    K%    "»'>    ^1>^<1     ^  0"   ""' 

^'M*^***-'    Uisht    Mixed     6  per    100 

COO  lutM   He  lesa — lOllO  Iota  Ic  less.    1U0%  liva  delivery 

KUurunteed.      Order    (ruiu    tliia    ad    ur    write    for    free 

lireular. 

C.     P.     LEISTER.     Box     P.     McAlittervilli.     Penna. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free   range   Oocki  25        SO        100 

Tancred   Strain    White  Ivenhoms   $2.50. $3.50  $6.00 

Everlay    Strain    Brown    Lechoma 2.50     3.50     6.00 

Barred    Itocks    2.75     4.00     7.00 

Li;,ln     Mixed     2.25     3.2o     5.00 

Hcinv     Mi.veil     2.75     3.75     6.50 

liiU'.o     Ine    deliieiy    iniarauieed.     Tari'el    in>st     );re|iaiU. 

Special  price  on  SOO  and   1000  loti.     Free  Circular. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  P,  Cocolamu*.  Pa. 


CLEAR    SPRING    QUALITY    CHICKS 

•  •a.-h    or    C.     O.     I).  lon         500     1.<"K) 

Tau'.    IT    Barniii    .S.C.    Wh.    Leuhurns  $6.00  $30.00  $60 

S.    (-.   Barred   R.ioks    7.00     32.50     60 

8.    ('.    It.    I.    Beds    8.00     37.50     70 

Litht    Mix.    $5.00-100.  Heavy  Jllx.    $6.50-100. 

l(iil<;     li\c    (lellv.ry.      Postpniil.      rirciilai    free. 

Qcar  Spriat  Halcherr.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prep.,  Bex  SI,  McAlistervillc.  Pa 


—SEASON'S    LOWEST    PRICES— 
xwiM   chin  »'    n    T»  2".      .'in      1  If.      MID  iniio 

Itarred  i'iymouth  Rocks...      2.25     4.25     7.75     38.00     7 
W    I^icfts.  lte<lSi  W.Wyan. .     2.25     4.25     8.00     38.50     75 

r.eaiy    Mixed     2.00     3.75     7.00     34.50     68 

PostaKO  paid  and  full   delivery  count  iiuar.  Order  now. 

ULSH    POULTRY    FARM    AND    HATCHEIiY 

Box  P.  Port  Trevortan.  Penna. 

Maple  Laivn  Baby  Chicks 

r*r  Qvalltjr  a«4  Prvfit     ion 

S.    C.     W.    L<Khom.s     $6.00 

I'arks    Hd.     lUxka     (P.73031)     7.00 

Wh.    ItotiM   &    Wh.   Wyandottes    7.00 

Ilcav7  .Mix,   $6.00.  LWbt  Mix.  fS.50 

MAPLE    LAWN    POULTRY    FAR4M. 

McAliatervilie,     Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

•  •:lll     r,r     (J.     O.     D.  lllil       '.iiO       IMOO 

Bnrnd    &    White   Rocks    $7.00  $33.50  $65 

I.Lj.y    Mixed     6.00     

I'rejiald.     Live  arrival  Kuarani.  eil 
J.   A.   BAUMGARONER,    Box    I,    Beaver   Sgrinoi,    Pa. 


PAMCS 


BRED-tO 
LAY  - 


PULLETS     AND     COCKERELS     80c     EACH 

.\i.ieriea  s  olde.st  and  CJreatest  Laying  Strain 
ir  Barred  IlocUs.  Ilcrnid.n  up  to  357  eKga  in 
,1  yr. — 14S  egKs  in  148  da.vs— I.aylnn  at  90 
idays.  Customers  iiroflts  $8.09  per  hen.  Win- 
ners In  40  I'oiite.st-i. 
J.    W.    Parks    &    Sons,    Box   4,   Altoona,    Pa. 


3  HERBSTER'S  ^"r?^  CHICKS 


K.iri.U     IdHks     ... 

K      I      lleils     

I'oistaiie     iwid. 


$6.00  per  100 

7.00  per  100 

100%     ll»e     dehverv. 


Herbtter's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B.   McGare,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  JX  Hf„»r  ' "• 

Baired   RorJ(s   $1)0-1000;   8.   C.  W.  Leghorns.    j.'iO-IOOn: 
hiiC   more    in    ."500    lots;    Ic    more   In    100    lots;   2c    more 

in    less    than    101)    lots.      lOdi^r    live    delivery 
Lincoln    Hatchery,    B.N.Laavtr,BoxP,McAliitervllle.Pa. 


of  known  quality.  Tlocta 
$10.00.  Reda        $11. UU. 

l.>i!horns  J.'i.iio  rer  lOii: 
heavy      pt'eps.      $8.0U     p.  r 

Ifiii;    .Mil. Ulcus     ilUacl.)     JlO.nn    .1    hniwlred. 

ECLIPSE    FARM,  PORT    TREVORTON,    PA. 


DAY-OID 


KJL.SI-I>S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

White    Wyandottes.     White    Rocks    &Barred 
Rocks    $7.00    per    100.      Heavy    Mixed     $6.00 
per     100.      We    ship     C.     0.     0.     or    cash, 
I00°o    live    delivery    guaranteed. 
J  AS.    E.   ULSH.  Box    P,  Beaver   Springs,    Pa. 


CmCFCS  *•  LEGHORNS,  $6-100; 
^^■-  *a.^-'»«-»-^  TANCRtD  S.  C.  WHITE 
Lcahorns.  $7-100:  S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks.  Wh.  Rocks  $8.00- 
100:  Reds.  $H-IOO:  Mixed,  $6-100.  <{,e  less  500  Inu: 
Ic  Icst  in  iniio  lotii.  Live  del.  uliar.  Catalon  free. 
JACOB    NIEMOND,  Box    4,  McAlistervllle,    Pa. 


CtMM  i^V  C     Laree      Type 
V,Ill\*IV,0     "ai-ird     n.x-ks 


Kiui.  I,eRhorn.<i.  Oc 
7c.  Mb.d.  :'\': 
Heavy  Mixed,  fie.  Onlei  dire." 
C  O.  I),  or  cjish.  inoc;.  Guaranteed.  Clrrulnr  rrei. 
TWIN    HATCHERY.    Box  2,    McALISTERVILLE,    PA. 


5m\im 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

W«  •paelallx*  In  STATE  ACCRCOITCD-BLOOOTESTCO 
-BROODER  TESTED  DAY  OLD  CHICKS-S  WEEKS  OLD 
STARTED  CHICKS-IO  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS  and 
COCKERELS -BREEDINQ  STOCK. 

20  VARIETIES 
4  W««ks  Quarant«o  to  Uvs 

eo.eoii  •aVii*  wreli  Hat rhen  every  Monday  and  every  Thura<la7.QillcE 
•erviceonlarKe  ..r  ^nittit  orders  Satififa,Ttton  RuaranteeO.  New  Sum- 
mer CataJoir  expluinH  everytliiiiir.    Fur  quick  avrvicu  oiUer  from  ad. 

loot  Ihr*  daUvary  Prices  par  100 

Lagtiornft,  Anconaa „ „„ S  S.BO 

Rack*,  R»d>,  Orpinaton*.  Wyandoltaa 6.00 

aianla.  Black  or  WhHs  MInereaa  7.80 

Ruak'a    Bull    Minorca*,   Black,  WhIta  or 

Bull  Australorpa 8.80 

Heavy  Aasortad B.80 

Light  Aaaortsd ■     B.BO 

Assorted,  All  Breada -     6.00 

600  or  looo  orders,  deduct  Sc  per  chick.  Less  tbaa  100.  add  He  per 
ctiick.    AlMivo  pncei.  lor  Gnula  A  ('nicks. 

For  our  Ur«de  AA  Chicka  add  Ic  per  Chick.  For  Grade  AAA  Trap- 
Dented  qvialily,  add  2c  per  chick. 

&«tk1  II  r>cr  100  vh-ith  order,  balance  C.O.D.  pltie  poBtaire,  or  cash 
7ilb  order,  all  charaen  preiuud. 

STARTED  CHICKS  — 2  WEEKS  OLD 

Add  6e  ptT  cbirk  to  abnvo  rirircfi  l-urnUhf^d  ia  ttll  tbt'cc  sradeSa 
SLiyped  Kxyreaa  oiiIy--C  a)  1)    ChurKt-s  C-olIcct 

Wrlt«  for  low  prk:««  on  pull«tm  or  cockerels. 
RUSK  rARMS  Box  CCS  WINDSOR.  MO. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH    OR   C.    0.    0  Per  100 

S.    C.     Whlf«     Leghorns— Wyckoff    Str $6.50 

Special    Mateu — Blood    tested    9.00 

S.    C.    Brown    Leohorns — Evertay    Str 7.00 

Barred    Rocks    &    R.    I.    Reds    8.00 

Assorted     Heavy    Breeds    7.00 

Assorted    Light    Breeds    6.00 

For     less     thiiu     lilil     eliick.s.     mlil     :ie     |  ii     .  Iil-K. 
tiidiTs  ot   ooO  or  more    ",4c  ies.s  |ior  cnieit.   order  Uuect 
fn'iii  this   adv.   I'anei    I*<wt   i>re;iaid.    Live  arrival    guai. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Vace,  Prop.,    Box  F,  McAllsterville,  Fa. 

June,  July  aod  August 

CHICKS 

5c  and  Up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Bnran 
Leiihoms,  J7  per  100.  Roek4 
JS.OO.  Wyandottes  $0.iiO.  LIkIH 
Broil.i  $5.00,  Heavy  $7.00.  24 
Page  cataloijue  free.  "1  Vcais 
in  businesi.  liiii"^  llvlivcrv. 
JOHNSON'S     HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG.     PA. 

A      SPECIAL      PRICE 

ON  OUR  SDPEKIOR  QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

Tills  price  in  elTect  t>ei;lnnliiK  May  2ft.  Place  your  orders 

well  In  advance.  SI  OO  hooka  your  order  balance  C.O.D. 
White  aad  Brown  I.eilhorna  't 

Rarred  and  White  Rocks  ( 

Wh.  and  Coluinl>i:i:i  W.vandottcs     i 
S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds.  Hf.  Orplnfttons      I 

BI.fcWh.Mlnorc.ts,  Ml.  Wyans,  Hamhurits.  each  8c 

Suaacx,  Liftht  lirahniaa  and  Ulack  (ilants,  each  9c 
Assorted  (a:i  vurietiesi  6  cents 

Chick.s  are  hcnt,  liy  iirena  <1  jiaieel  poai.    KjO*  live    I'llv- 

erv  giiarantce<l.    CatJiloE  aent  un  request. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,        -        •        Tiffin,  Ohio 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash    or    C.    O.    D.  60        lou        SOO        WOO 

r.arred    Rooks     $400  $7.00  $32.S0  $60.00 

H     <:.    H.    I,    Ileds    4.00     7.00     32.50     60.00 

ITcary    Mixed    3.7$     6.00     M.W     SS  OJ 

Thes<'  are  first  class  cfalrl<s.  Nothinu  <li.-«i)  hut  the 
Mice.  10")'^  live  arrival  uniar..  I'lwtiiiild  liaiclml 
from  J  i  3  year  old  hriedeis.  fatal. m  IISKi:.  I'scd 
iiir.ibat.irs  eh.au.  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY. 
Tha    Dependable    Plant.    Bax    7S-D,    RICHFIELD,    PA. 


Barron  LEGHORN   CHICKS 

From    Lame    Type   Barron    EnKlish    S. 

C.    White    I.eghonis.      Urns    vveliih    til) 

jto   7    lbs.    inaied    to    jiediKicd    eoel.er- 

Kxtra    onnl!'v     eMck<    'lotn     frr-. 

Irand*  sclertovl   .sto.'k   at    $7. 'in   per   100: 

$a;i.;>0   per    .>Uil:   Jii.'i    per    I.iiUil.    Cliu  i.s 

\iii)<7c     Live     Aiilvul     miarantetd.Didei- 

from    tills    ad    or    write    for    tataloi;. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,        Bos    N,       Klrinfeltersvillc,  Pa 


HiLL  SIDE  CHICKS    WILL  SHIP  C.  O.D 

EXTRA    chicks    FREE    with    each    order 
Tancred   Strain   S.    C.    White   Leohorns    .      $6  00  per  lOO 
Parks    Strain    Bd.    Rocks,    (Pcr34D3l)     ..      7.00  per  100 

S.    C.    Redi    7.00  per  100 

Light    Mixed.    $S.SO  per  100.    Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00  per  100 
.S|..'ei«l    pti.'e.s    oil    laiKc    orders.      I.e.ss    1I1.111    100.    a. Id 
one    cent    iier   chick.      lUII',;     live    delivery.    I'.     !•.    I'aid. 
Ail    free    ranee    stocl;       Write    for    tree   ('!rciilai,<! 
T.    J.     EHRENZELLER,     Box    F,     McAlisterville.    Pa. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 


iliH-ks    $7.00    p.T    100 

il'cnii-..vlvaiiia    .State    Collcmt    strain.) 

Blpck   Giants    (N.,r.)     $12,110  per  100 

Ml. Mil,     ttc     Prompt     Del.     C.O.D.,     Guar 
-.  W.KLINE,  Bai  20,  Middlecreak,  Pa 


ft. 
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Tandem   combine   milker  installation  at  Laurel  Locks   Farm 

V actoryyieihodis  Enter  the  Dairy 


. 


(Continued  from  page  5.) 


remodel  his  present  bam.  It  has  in- 
terested nnany  dairymen  because  the 
total  cost  of  a  shed  stable,  milk- 
ing room  and  stationary  milking 
equipment  amounts  to  little  more 
than  the  modern  dairy  barn  fully 
equipped  for  the  large  herd.  Without 
t'le  combine  milker  the  paddock-sys- 
1  m  becomes  less  practical,  although 
I  know  of  one  or  two  smaller  dairies 
where  the  herd  is  given  freedom  in 
an  enclosed  shed  and  brought  into  the 
stables  only  for  milking. 

Breeders  present  one  objection  to 
this  stabling  plan,  an  objection  which 
applies  to  breeders  who  are  pro- 
ducing animals  for  sale.  In  order  to 
insure  safety  trom  animals  injuring 
each  other  in  the  shed  some  consider 
it  advisable  to  dehorn  the  cattle.  Of 
course  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
show  ring  dehorning  lowers  value. 

Method  of  Feeding 

Roughage  Is  fed  to  the  herd  as  a 
group  in  the  shed  while  the  grain 
ration  is  given  each  animal  in  the 
milking  room  as  she  is  being  milk 
ed.  Objections  to  the  method  of  feed- 
ing have  been  voiced  by  visiting  dairy- 
men, the  outstanding  one  beirig  that 
heavy  producing  cows  cannot  con- 
sume the  needed  amount  of  loose 
grain  during  the  time  they  are  being 
milked.  As  is  being  done  at  some 
dairies,  the  steam  compressing  of 
loose  grain  into  small  cubes  might 
make  it  possible  for  the  cows  to  con- 
sume a  greater  quantity  of  grain  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time,  and  in  this 
way  adjust  the  present  objectionable 
feed  ration  problem. 

From  the  time  I  first  stepped  into 
the  milking  room  at  Laurel  Locks 
Farm  during  milking  time  the  me- 
chanical precision  and  convenience  of 
operation  of  the  outfit  fascinated  me. 
There  was  no  confusion  in  this  glis- 
tening white  room  and  the  quiet  was 
broken  only  by  the  cows  muzzling 
their  grain  and  by  the  clanking  of 
gates  as  the  animals  entered  and  left 
the  milking  stalls.  While  being  milk- 
ed by  this  five-unit  tandem  combine 
outfit  no  cow  at  any  time  could  come 
in  contact  with  another,  and  the  op- 
orator  worked  from  the  outside  of 
the  stalls  where  he  was  free  trom  all 
interference. 

Everything  was  designed  and  ar- 
ranged to  save  time  and  unnecessary 
moves — push  button  signals,  milk 
record  charts,  feed  containers,  pulley 
systems  to  open  and  close  gates  to 
the  milking  pens — all  located  at  each 
unit  within  easy  reach  of  the  white - 
clad  herdsman.    One   man   was   han- 


dling the  five  milkers,  another  was 
cleaning  and  washing  each  animal  in 
preparation  to  entering  the  milking 
chamber. 

Like  Clockwork 

As  I  entered  the  shed  where  the 
cows  were  being  brushed  and  washed 
in  the  two  cleaning  stalls,  the  sharp 
ring  of  a  bell  startled  me.  It  proved 
to  be  only  a  signal  from  the  milker 
operator  to  the  herdsman  at  the  wash 
platform  to  send  another  cow  to  the 
milk  room.  The  sliding  stable  doer 
was  opened  and  a  cow  quietly  wan- 
dered down  the  alley  where  a  gate 
swung  back  to  the  wall  guided  her 
into  one  of  the  five  milking  pens.  The 
gate  was  closed  behind  her,  the  grain 
ration  fed,  the  teat  cups  attached, 
then  the  herdsman  moved  on  to  the 
next  unit.  By  the  time  he  made  the 
rounds  of  the  other  four  units  this 
cow  was  milked.  The  weight  of  the 
milk  and  the  number  of  the  animiii 
were  then  recorded,  the  opening  of 
the  forward  gate  of  the  pen  released 
her  to  return  to  the  shed,  and  the 
rear  gate  of  the  stall  swung  open  to 
guide  another  animal  to  her  proper 
place. 

Some  Advantages 

Just  what  are  some  of  the  advan- 
,  tages  of  these  milking  rooms  equip- 
ped with  stationary  milkers?  Well, 
the  best  answer  to  such  a  question 
is  the  opinions  of  those  men  who  are 
operating  the  systems.  They  have 
found  that  their  new  method  not  only 
speeds  up  the  time  taken  for  milking 
but  it  also  replaces  as  high  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  hired  help.  Probably 
few  dairymen  could  expect  to  cut 
their  labor  costs  in  half,  as  the  size 
of  the  herd  and  milking  unit  and  the 
management  of  the  herd  vary  great- 
ly with  each  farm. 

No  matter  how  mechanically  per- 
fect the  outfit  installed,  even  though 
it  cuts  present  labor  costs  to  one-half 
profit  producing  cows  are  still  the 
keynote  to  a  successful  dairy.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  expect  to  take 
animals  out  of  the  "boarder"  class 
by  turning  to  mechanical  means  of 
lowering  labor  cost,  just  as  it  would 
be  impractical  to  try  to  make  un- 
fertile land  profitable  by  turning  to 
power  farming. 

But  practical  industrial  methods 
added  to  good  farm  management  and 
sound  judgment  may  prove  to  be  tl.e 
answer  to  the  problem  ot  milk  pro- 
duction costs  on  many  of  our  eastern 
dairy  farms. 
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UNADILLA   SILOS 

Are  Unchanged  In  Quality 
But  Lower  In   Price! 


Stored  safely  away  in  a  Unadilla  Silo 
Jour  corn  will  be  the  juiciest,  tnost 
nalatable  and  nutritious  green  feed 
Lssible  to  provide  in  winter.  Appe- 
riiina  feed  which  will  increase  milk 
5!r,vand  profits  and  save  considerable  on  cost 
^n^  mill  feeds.  At  this  late  season  let  these 
facu^overn  your  choice  of  a  Silo.The  Unad.  la 
^ma^e  by  a  reputable  Company  financia  ly 
"bHo  carry  out  a  contract  ^vith  you.  Q«ality 
^f  material  has  not  been  cheapened,  only  the 

orice  i»  lower,  with  every  part  accurately  cut 

and  fitted  at  factory.  

The  Unadilla  goes  together   so 

easily  that  two  men  (not  carpenters) 

can  set   one   up  complete  in  two 

day's  time.  You  won't  haveto  retit 

the  front,  shape  the  roof  boards  or 

.»w  off   the  atavcs  to  even  their 

length.  All  extra  work  aijd  expense 

which    the    erection    of   so-called 

"barfiain     Silos"    involve.    That's 

why  the  average  Unadilla  Silo  costs 

less  erected  and  ready  to  till  than 

those  other  Silos  on  which  you  re 

quoted  a  cheaper  price. 
Your  order  for  any  size  Unadilla, 

either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce,  will  be 

shipped  at  once.  You  must   now 

have  prompt  delivery.  We  can  give 

it.  Write  immediately  for  catalog, 

prices  and  terms.  Address, 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  Inc. 

_     o  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Boxr« 

Sales  agents  for  Papec 
and  Rowell-Trojan  Cutters. 
Write  /or  catalog  and  prices. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(29)      13 


'inv 


:^l| 


.  j;i!S 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  "Users  Own 
Words"  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy, 
write  your  name  and  check  be- 
low items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 

776  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

Established  1850 


Hos  Houses 


Silos         ■  Stanchions 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


Nest  Box 
Notes 


L-^P     ^^Wi^R — ^^— 


PLAIN  FACTS 

New  Farmers* 
Policy  .. 

A  new  plan  by  which  you  || 
can  have  permanent  life  in- 
surance protection  at  lower 
cost.  This  plan  means  that 
for  the  first  five  years  the 
premiums  are  approximately 
one-half  the  cost  of  an  Ordi- 
nary Life  Policy,  that  this 
policy  carries  conversion 
privileges,  and  that  it  pays 
riouble  the  face  of  the  policy 
in  case  of  death  by  accident, 
for  a  small  additional  pre- 
mium. 

Secure  one  of  these  policies 
from  your  own  Company, 
which  gives  you  maximum 
life  insurance  service  at  min- 
imum cost. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INS.  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE  -STATE  TOWER  BLDG. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


KILLS 
LICE. 


Black 
LeaMO 


No  ,„. , 

landling  ofBirds 


JUST    PAINT   THE    ROOSTS 


55%  P/^/- 


?±aiVEPOJ]IIEL 


Shin    Your    T,lve   Brnileni    an<l    other    Poultn-   •".  Nc* 

YuiliV    01ile>t    l.lvf    roultry     llmisp.    hst.     l!i«.) 

mi  ARE   BONDED   COMMISSIOS    MERCHANTS 

llelurm    niail.'    .liiiU.     IliKliest    iiiicci..      \Vrilr    for    lloli- 
<Uy    (.-aliMular    ami    liistructlotis.  Box    f-i 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  Co.*"'  N'?rVo'rl'"'ci.r^'*- 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention     Pennsylvania     Farmer. 


IJv   U.  L.   SCHARRING-HAUSEN 


PULLETS  on  range  soon  contam- 
inate the  ground  they  run  on 
particularly    if    the    season    is 
wet  or  the  soil  is  heavy.   If  the  range 
houses   can  be   moved   from  time   to 
time  that  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 
If  this  is  not  possible  the  range  can 
be  cultivated  occasionally,  to  let  the 
air  and  sunshine  in.    It  is  also  advis- 
able to  move  the  drinking  pans  and 
feed  hoppers  from  place  to  place,  so 
as    to    avoid    concentration    of    drop- 
pings    and     resultant     infection.      If 
grain  is  scattered   on  the   ground  it 
should  be  spread  in  a  different  place 
each  time,  for  the  same  reason.    The 
wider  the  area  over  which  the  young 
stock   can  be   induced   to   range,   the 
freer  it  will   be  from  disease  germs 
and  parasites. 

*      *      * 

ONCE  in  a  while  I  am  called  on  to 
look    at    poultry    flocks    where 
there    is    trouble.     Too    often    I    find 
young  and  old  stock  running  togeth- 
er over  filthy  ground  where  chickens 
have   been    for    generations,   tumble- 
down makeshift  buildings  full  of  old 
manure  and  infested  with  mites,  dirty 
old  boxes  for  mash,  chickens  drink- 
ing out  of  puddles  in  the  barnyard, 
and  in  short  everything  as  it  should 
not    be.     Invariably    the    owners    of 
these  flocks  want  me  to  tell  them  of 
something  they  can  put  in  the  water 
to  stop  the  trouble. 

Such  situations  are  discouraging, 
because  the  whole  outfit  must  be  re- 
built from  the  ground  up.  starting 
with  the  attitude  of  the  poultry  keep- 
er himself,  who  must  first  get  a  prop- 
er conception  of  poultry  sanitation 
and  management  and  then  go  to  a 
lot  of  work  and  expense  to  provide 
proper  conditions  for  raising  and 
keeping  chickens.  No  drugs  or  med- 
icines will  overcome  the  disastrous 
effects  of  such  conditions  as  I  have 
described. 

*      *      ♦ 

THERE   is   nothing   to   be   gained 
by  forcing  pullets  along  so  that 
they  start   to   lay  before   they  have 
become  of  good  size.   Leghorns  should 
be  ready  about  five  months  or  so  of 
age.     After    ten    weeks    they    should 
be  fed  increasing  amounts  of  grain 
so    that   they   will    mature    properly 
without   being    hurried   by    excessive 
amounts   of   mash,    and   be   in   good 
I  flesh     when    ready    for    the    laying 
houses.    This  season  I  had  my  first 
pullet  egg  at  four  months   and  one 
week,  but  the  bird  that  laid  it  was 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  flock,  seemed 
fully    developed    and    weighed    four 

pounds. 

*  ♦      * 

PROF.    RICE    of    Cornell    advises 
weekly  culling  of  the  older  birds 
i  and  prompt  removal  and  sale  of  non- 
I  layers,  so   that  the  producing   mem- 
bers of  the  flock  will  not  be  compel- 
I  led  to  pay  for  feed  for  birds  that  are 
i  doing   nothing.     It   is   also    advisable 
to  get  rid  of  young  birds  which  are 
1  not  doing  well,  as  they  will  not  ma- 
ture into  profitable  layers, 

*  *      * 

EGGS  are  beginning  to  bring  bet- 
ter prices.  Flemington  auction  is 
i  above  thirty  cents  for  tops,  and  New 
York  is  coming  up  too.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  demand  for  eggs  in  my 
section,  buyers  offering  to  pay  top 
New  York  prices  or  a  slight  advance 
at  the  farm,  furnishing  the  cases  and 
paying  cash.  The  egg  situation  seems 
to  be  better  than  the  spring  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  notably  asparagus 
and  strawberries,  which  have  hardly 
paid  for  themselves.  There  exists  also 
the  possibility  of  selling  eggs  at  the 
farm  on  established  quotations,  get- 
ting the  full  price  instead  of  what 
some  unscrupulous  buyer  thinks  you 
will  take. 


BECAUSE  OF  ITS 

Big  Saying 
In  Power 


ONE  ton  of  silage  per  hour  for 
each  horsepower  applied  is 
generally  considered  good  cutter 
performance.  Yet  Papec,  on  official 
tests,  has  shown  double  this  capacity. 
So  when  several  hundred  owners  were 
recendy  asked  why  they  preferred  the 
Papec,  it  was  not  surprising  that  more 
than  half  of  them  said  without  hes- 
itation, "Because  it's  the  easiest  run- 
ning machine  on  the  market." 

The  fact  that  Papec  offers   more 
square  inches  of  useful  throat  capac- 
ity  per    dollar  invested    is   another 
good  reason  why  more  farmers  own 
Papec  Cutters  than  any  other  make. 
A  third  big  reason  for  Papec's  pop- 
ularity is  its  reputation  for  non-clog 
elevation    at    speeds  considerably 
lower  than  tho.se  required  by  other 
cutters.  And  lower  speed  automat- 
ically means  more  safety,  longer  life, 
and  less  power. 

Better  and  Lower 
Cost  Silage 

"With  a  7H  h.  p.  motor,  our  Papec 
elevates  into  a  42-foot  silo  without 
a  clog  and  takes  lap  bundles  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  feed.  Costs  us  ^3.48 
for  energy  to  fill  two  silos,"  says 
Fraser  Bros.,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 
Sorem  and  Sons,  Northfield,  Minn., 
say  their  Papec  "cut  filling  time 
squarely  in  half,  a  saving  of  ^75-oo 
on  labor  alone."  E.  R.  Pennebaker, 
Thompsontown,  Pa.,  says, "Last  year 


it  cost  me  ^i.oo  a  load  to  fill.  This 
year,  with  my  Papec,  it  cost  me  only 
20  cents  a  load." 

This  year,  these  savings  in  power, 
time  and  labor  are  more  important 
than  ever  before.  Never  has  there 
been  a  year  when  the  Papec  guar- 
antee of  more,  better  and  lower-cost 
silage  has  meant  so  much. 

Send  for  Free 
Feeding  Boohlet 

Every  feeder  should  have  our  new 
48-page  booklet,  "More  Profit  from 
Home  Grown  Feeds."  Includes  val- 
uable feeding  formulas.  Sent  free. 
With  it  we  will  send  our  new  Ensil- 
age Cutter  catalog  which  explains 
why  we  guarantee  more,  better  and 
lower  cost  silage  with  the  Papec.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  and  both 
booklets  will  be  sent  promptly,  with- 
out cost  or  obligation.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

787  West  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Eniilage  Cutters— Feed  and  Roughage  Grindert 

Hay  Choppers — Feed  Mixers 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 
787  West  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  free  and  entirely  without  obliga- 
tion the  items  checked  below. 

D  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog 

D  48page  Feeding  Booklet 

D  Address  of  nearest  Papec  dealer 

lowna ••«•■ Silo, 

(size) 
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Special    Direct    from    Factory    Prices 

FAMOUS    AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP -HOOPS 

Beat   and    Fay   Lesa,     Order    Now   and   Saye    Money, 

1^^  INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  LINESVILLE.  PA. 


CTLOS 

^^^^  Ml  Buy   the 


PROTECT 

Your 

LIVESTOCK 
From  Flies 


USE^ 

MECHLING'S 

Will  not  stain  or  mat 
hair;  Non-poisonous. 
Has  the  odor  of 
absolute    cleanliness. 

ECONOMICAL 

A  Light  Spray 
Goes  a  Long  Way 

ASK     YOUR     DEALER 


MCCMUIND  BROS-  CHEMICAt*  CO* 


CAMDCNt  N-J- 

ESTABLISHED    1  BC* 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer's  Business  Letter 


'T'HE  big  factor  this  week,  not  only 
in  agriculture  but  also  in  busi- 
ness has  been  the  weather.  It  has  been 
the  hottest  spell  the  Midwest  has  ever 
known  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Work 
was  almost  at  a  standstill.  Farmers 
were  able  to  get  through  their  corn 
and  do  other  work  only  by  resting 
daytimes  and  working  nights.  Trac- 
tors were  pushed  to  the  limit,  doing 
work  for  neighbors,  as  horses  could 
not  stand  the  heat.  Death  losses 
among  animals  ran  into  the  millions 
of  dollars,  and  included  not  only 
thousands  of  horses  but  also  many 
hogs  and  cattle.  Rendering  plants 
worked  overtime.  Last  Monday  more 
than  500  hogs  were  dead  among  the 
shipments  to  this  market,  a  record 
for  recent  years,  though  some  years 
ago  a  Monday  loss  of  over  1,200  hogs 
resulted  from  a  sudden  hot  spell. 
Wf^kness  in  Grains 

Grain  markets  worked  a  little  lower 
this  week.  The  Canadian  wheat  situa- 
tion is  bad,  condition  in  the  western 
provinces  being  placed  at  59  this 
week,  the  lowest  in  years.  But  that 
condition  has  been  well  discounted  in 
the  trade.  Under  pressure,  the  Farm 
Board  issued  a  statement  on  policy 
to  be  followed  in  disposing  of  the 
200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  it  is  sup>- 
posed  to  hold.  It  went  no  farther  than 
to  say  that  only  5,000,000  bushels  of 
this  wheat  would  be  marketed  a 
month. 

Marketing:  of  Xew  Wheat 

Southwest  markets  are  being  flood- 
ed with  new  wheat,  for  which  grow- 
ers are  receiving  35  to  40  cents  a 
bushel.  Much  of  this  is  regarded  as 
distress  wheat,  that  must  be  moved 
at  once  to  meet  obligations  due.  L>ast 
Monday  nearly  4,000  cars  of  this  wheat 
reached  southwest  markets.  But  later 
this  week  cash  wheat  became  hard 
to  buy  in  the  southwest  territory,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  belief  that  where  the 
crop  is  in  strong  hands  selling  will 
be  restricted  under  present  conditions. 
Light    Hog    Run 

This  is  a  short  week  on  account  of 
the  holiday,  and  hog  receipts  at 
eleven  points  totaled  x)nly  382,000  head, 
that  number  comparing  with  447,000 
last  week,  and  371,000  a  year  ago.  The 
market  was  lower,  for  the  week,  the 
average  price  dropping  to  $6.25, 
against  $6.60  last  week.  On  only  two 
occasions     has     the     weekly     average 

'M..>^_   ».«-«    i»...«—   »i_^«    inn 
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Sows  have  been  coming  in  large 
numbers.  All  heavy  stuff  has  been 
selling  at  a  sharp  discount,  which  is 
seasonal,  but  the  spread  is  the  widest 
in  many  years.  The  heavy  movement 
of  sows  may  indicate  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  government's  prediction  of 
more  sows  to  be  bred  for  next  fall 
farrow.  A  further  indication  that 
pork  production  is  not  being  stimu- 
lated under  present  conditions  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  movement 
of  feeder  pigs.  Thus  Iowa  received 
only  11,043  feeder  pigs  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  compared  with 
49,873  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Pork  Exports 

Exports  of  meats  (pork)  are  run- 
ning at  low  tide.  May  figures  publish- 
ed this  week  showing  a  further  re- 
duction. Total  export  of  meats  and 
meat  products  the  first  five  months 
this  year  at  112,522,180  pounds  showed 
a  falling  off  of  76,395,111  pounds  from 
the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
and  were  37  per  cent  below  the 
average  five-month  total  for  the  last 
four  years. 

Hot  Weather  Hits  Beef 

Seven  markets  had  126,000  head, 
that  number  comparing  with  159,000 
last  week,  105,000  a  year  ago  and  107,- 
000  two  years  ago.  Hot  weather  hurt 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  meat,  but  of 
course  hit  beef  hardest.  In  spite  of 
that,  however,  this  week's  offerings 
held  up  very  well,  particularly  on  the 
lighter  weights.  The  average  steer 
price  moved  up  to  $7.25  from  last 
week's  low  of  $7.10.  Best  yearlings 
sold  at  $8.50,  against  $8.10  last  week, 
and  best  heavies  at  $8.40  against  last 
weeks  $8.75.  In  wholesale  markets 
beef  was  quoted  Vi  to  1  cent  lower, 
coolers  being  full  and  it  being  imper- 
ative to  move  some  beef. 

One  thing  that  has  helped  the  trade 
some  has  been  a  more  active  demand 
for  hides  at  prices  that  show  some 
improvement.  Hide  prices  are  now 
above  six  months  ago,  though  still 
about  4  cents  under  a  year  ago.  In- 
creased production  of  footwear  has 
been  a  factor  in  this  pain. 

I^ml)  ProducerH  Worried 

The  short  week  resulted  in  a  relat- 


ively small  run  of  sheep  and  lambs — 
188,000  against  205,000  last  week. 
Prices  worked  lower.  At  the  close 
lambs  showed  a  loss  of  50  to  75  cents, 
and  the  average  dropped  to  $6.70 
from  $7.15  last  week, 

Chicago,  July  3,  1931  Watson 
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Produce  Market  Review 

T^HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
■■■  fairly  active  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week  and  dealers  found  it  easy 
to  sell  eggs  of  good  quality.  There 
were,  however,  a  large  percentage  of 
eggs  showing  a  heated  condition  as 
the  result  of  extreme  weather.  Eggs 
grading  under  firsts  were  in  consider- 
able volume  and  sold  slowly,  .''everal 
cars  of  this  class  were  sold  at  17'^c 
per  dozen.  Some  dirties  and  checks 
sold  as  low  as  16c.  Stock  showing 
careful  grading  brought  up  to  22c. 

Nearby  receipts  declined  materially 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  was 
seriously  affected  by  heat.  White  eggs 
were  in  good  demand  and  large  blocks 
were  moved  around  25c.  Fancy  hen- 
nery quality  brought  up  to  29c.  The 
statistical  condition  of  the  egg  mar- 
ket has  shown  considerable  improve- 
ment. 

Butter   Steady 

The  butter  market  was  steady  with 
prices  averaging  slightly  higher.  A 
considerable  volume  of  butter  was  put 
in  storage.  The  most  outstanding  fea- 
ture which  tended  to  raise  prices  was 
the  prolonged  heat  wave  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  potato  market  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  was  weaker  and 
prices  declined.    Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 


ginia potatoes  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.15  per 
barrel.  The  peak  movement  from  the 
Norfolk  section  is  over  and  the  move- 
ment from  North  Carolina  is  lighter. 
So  far  the  shipments  from  the  East- 
ern Shore  are  running  lighter.  Grow- 
ers have  been  rather  slow  to  harvest 
their  potatoes  in  the  hope  that  the 
market  would  improve  after  the  July 
4th  holiday. 

New  crop  apples  were  more  plenti- 
ful and  the  rail  movement  has  in- 
creased rapidly.  Transparents  from 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  sold  at 
$1((;1.50  in  eastern  city  markets  and 
prices  tended  lower  since  receivers 
found  it  very  difficult  to  clean  up  sup- 
plies on  hand.  Some  New  Jersey 
Starr  sold  as  high  as  $2  per  bushel. 
Peaches   Are   Coming 

Receipts  of  peaches  are  increasing 
with  Georgia  the  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply. A  few  early  varieties  from  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  have  been  offer- 
ed in  Philadelphia  but  most  of  them 
were  poor  and  sold  around  50c  per 
half  bushel  basket.  The  Georgia  and 
Carolina  peach  season  is  about  ten 
days  behind  last  year,  due  chiefly  to 
dry  weather.  Georgia  Elbertas  are 
still  small  and  will  probably  not  be 
ready  for  market  until  the  middle  of 
July. 

New  Jersey  onions  were  plentiful 
in  Philadelphia  and  prices  dropped 
sharply.  Early  in  the  week  yellow 
onions  in  %  baskets  sold  at  $1®1.25 
but  later  the  price  dropped  to  a  level 
of  50c  to  75c. 

The  strawberry  season  has  closed 
both  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
and  the  only  berries  arriving  are  a 
few  crates  from  New  York  state. 
Blackberries  are  plentiful  with  ample 
receipts  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Virginia.  The  demand 
is  fair  and  prices  of  good  stock  ranged 
from   $2.50(<f4  a   crate. 

W.  R.  W. 


LIVESTOCK 


PXTTSBITBOH 

CatUa 
Monday's  supply  was  light,  only  35  car- 
loads, but  the  demand  was  of  small  pro- 
portions and  everything  had  to  sell  at 
lower  prices.  Some  very  good  heavy  steers 
were  offered  but  buyers  would  not  touch 
them  except  at  bargain  prices.  Choice 
long-fed  heavy  steers  brought  $7.25,  some 
averaging  1,350  lbs.  and  some  1.460  lbs. 
For  another  load  $7.40  was  refused.  One 
load  of  very  nice  1,280-pound  steers  went 

at     S7.B0.      Snm<>    fat    nnH    w^i^ht"    TSSSers 

averaging  around  1,250  lbs.  brought  $6.65, 
they  being  a  bit  plain  in  quality.  Handy- 
weight  steers  sold  higher  than  heavy 
weights.  A  few  nice  1.100-pound  steers 
went  at  $7.60  and  a  load  of  1,150  lbs.  at 
$7.50,  while  fleshy  but  not  finished  handy 
butcher  steers  brought  $7(^7.25.  Ordinary 
butcher  steers  sold  at  $6.50(gi6.75  and  com- 
mon light  steers  on  down  to  $4.50.  Some 
plain  southwestern  steers  were  offered 
but  were  slow  sale  at  irregular  prices. 
$4iti5.50  according  to  quality.  Trade  was 
very  dull  and  not  all  the  steers  could  be 
moved.  A  few  choice  heifers  sold  to 
butchers  at  $6.75(g)7  but  there  was  little 
outlet  above  $6.50,  while  fleshy  kind  went 
at  $6@6.25.  Fair  heifers  brought  $5.25® 
5.75  and  others  on  down.  Some  light  thin 
dairy-bred  heifers  brought  only  $3  per 
cwt.  Fat  cows  were  lower,  with  the  top 
practically  54.50,  though  a  few  nice  young 
cows  brought  $4.75(S)5.  Medium  class  of 
cows  sold  lower  at  $3.25(fj~3.50  and  only 
the  better  class  of  canners  brought  $2.75, 
prices  ranging  on  down  to  $1.50  per  cwt 
Bulls  were  lower,  best  here  going  at 
$4.50,  but  choice  light  and  handy-weights 
would  sell  for  more.  Bologna  bulls  went 
at   $3.75^4.25,    mainly   around    $4. 

Prime   heavy    steers    $7  25''fi'  7  60 

Choice   heavy   steers    7  00(g)  7  25 

Good  to  choice  6  75®  7  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  60<fi)  6  75 

Plain    heavy   steers    6  OOHi)  6  60 

Good  to  choice   yearlings    7  50®  7  75 

Good  butcher  steers,   1,000  to 

1160   lbs 7  26@  7  60 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  76®  7  25 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  25®  6  75 

Common,  do 5  75Ca)  6  25 

Good  light  butcher  steers   7  00®  7  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   ....     6  50®  7  GO 

Common   to  medium,   do 5  50®  6  50 

Inferior  light   steers    4  50®  5  OO 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers     Nominal 

Choice    fat   heifers    6  25®  6  50 

Good  to  choice  heifers   5  75®  6  25 

Fair  to  good  heifers   5  25®  5  75 

Common  to  fair  heifers   4  60®  5  25 

Choice   fat    cows    4  50®  4  75 

Good  to  choire  fat  cows   4  00®  4  50 

Fair  to  good  cows    3  25®  4  00 

Common  to  fair  cows   2  75®  3  25 

Canners    2  00®  2  75 

Fresh  cows,   calf  at  side    40  00®85  00 

Choice   heavy    bulls    4  25®  4  50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  ..  4  50®  4  75 
Fair  to  good   handy  bulls   ...     4  25®  4  50 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  50®  4  00 

Inferior   bulls    3  00 (ij)  3  60 

Roffs 

After  .some  fluctuation  the  hog  market 
closed  last  wf>ck  at  $8  for  good  light  and 
handy     weights.      Monday's     supply     was 


light,  only  15  carloads.  Prices  of  good 
handy  and  light  weights  were  about  a 
dime  higher  but  heavy  hogs  continued 
very  dull.  Two  carloads  of  heavy  weights 
went  east  at  $7®7.25,  the  heavier  at  the 
inside  figure.  Sows  of  under  300  lbs. 
could  be  sold  at  $5.60,  heavier  kind  slow  at 
$5®5.25. 

Heavy,   250  lbs.   or  over   $7  00®  7  25 

Heavy    mixed    7  50®  7  75 

Medium   wts..    180-200   lbs.    ...     8  10~ 
Heavy  Yorkers.  160-180  lbs.   . .     8  10 
Light  Yorkers.  125-160  lbs.   ...     8  00®  8  10 

i'lgs,    90-110   lbs 8  00®  8  10 

Roughs     6  00®  5  50 

Stags     2  00®  3  00 

Sh««p  KBcl  Xiaubs 

Last  week's  slump  kept  down  receipts, 
only  about  three  carloads  appearing  for 
Monday's  trade.  Sheep  were  scarce,  not 
enough  here  to  make  a  market.  Judging 
by  current  orders  choice  handy  wethers 
would  command  around  $3.50  per  cwt.  but 
none  of  that  kind  appeared.  A  few  heavy 
ewes  brought  $2®2.26.  Lambs  were  high- 
er with  everybody  wanting  a  few  and 
hardly  enough  to  go  around.  Good  ewe 
and  wether  lambs  of  70  lbs.  or  over  would 
command  $8,  one  deck  selling  at  that  fig- 
ure. Culls  went  at  $6.60  on  down,  largely 
$6  or  below.  Heavy  buck  lambs  are  being 
thrown  out  Some  nice  but  too  light  lambs 
have    sold   at    $7®7.25   recently. 

Clipped 

Good  to  best  wethers  $3  26@  3  50 

Good  mixed    3  00®  3  25 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  50®  3  00 

Common   to   fair    1  00®  2  25 

Good  to  best  lambs   7  75®  8  iv) 

Fair  to  good  lambs   6  50®  7  50 

Culls  and  common   5  00®  6  50 

CalvM 

With  about  900  on  sale  the  market 
showed  little  change,  top  veal  calves  go- 
ing at  $8  and  others  mainly  $3@6,  a  few 
good   seconds  $6.50. 

O 


CRXCAOO 

CatUe 
Chicago,  July  6.— Nineteen  thousand 
head  of  cattle  were  on  sale  here  today. 
The  market  was  a  quarter  lower.  Best 
yearlings  sold  at  $8.50.  while  the  bulk  of 
supply  went  at  $6.50*j7.50. 

Receipts    amounted    to    30,000    head,    in- 
cluding  9,000    "directs."     The   market   was 
steady    to    15c    lower.     Top    hogs    brought 
$7.45;    bulk    $5.15® 7.25. 
Sheep 

The  supply  con.si.sted  of  18.000  head, 
mostly  from  Washington.  The  market 
was  steady  on  the  basis  of  $7.35  for  best 
native  lambs,  westerns  $7.50  and  ewes  $3. 

O 

I.ANCASTEB 

Lancaster,  July  6.— Ten  hundred  and 
twenty-five  head  of  c.ittle  made  up  the 
supply.  The  market  was  tiraggy.  Light 
and  handy-weight  .-steers  were  about 
steady,  but  bids  were  lower  on  heavy 
cattle.    The  early  top  was  $8,  on  yearlings. 

With  2.50  calves  on  .sale  top  vealers 
brought  $9. 

Receipts  totaled  .525  head.  Market  pteady 
to  weak.  Rent  hog.s  in  the  190  to  220-lb. 
class  went  at  $8.75. 


Produce  Quotations 

PHIIiADELPHIA 

Butter. — Higher  than  extras,  26V.®29>Ac' 
92  score,  25Vjc;   90  score.   22',L-c. 

Egir«.— P.  C.  best  marks,  26®  28c;  nearby 
white  extras,  22®23i/2c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 22(1/ 25c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  20'i. 
ft/ 22c;    nearby  current  receipts,  18®20c.     " 

Poultry.— Live  fowl.s,  13®23c;  broilers 
19®33c;  old  roosters,  13®15c;  pigeons,  pr' 
25'f/40c;    turkeys.    20®25c;    duck.s,    l&(ii!21c 

Prtilts.— APPLES,  Dela.,  bus..  Transpar- 
ents. 75c(?;$1.2.5.  DEWBERRIES.  Md.  & 
Dela.,  fancy,  32-quart  crate,  $2.75®3  50 
RASPBERRIES,  N.  J.,  Del.  &  Md.!  '7® 
16c  pt.  CHERRIES,  N.  J.,  32-qt.  crate 
sour,  $1.50.  CURRANTS,  N.  J.  &  Pa  $■> 
'''(3.50.    PEACHES.  N.  J.,  half  bus.,  40®60c*' 

VegeUbles.— SPINACH,  Pa.  &  N.  J 
bus..  50(f/75c.  RHUBARB.  Pa.  &  N.  J.  soil 
(i/$l,  too  bchs.  ASPARAGUS,  green,  75c 
I}/ $3  per  doz.  bunch  crate.  RADISHES,  N 
J.,  bus.,  red,  75c®$l.  PARSLEY.  N.  J.  & 
Pa.,  bunched,  curly,  60c®$l  bu.s.  KALE 
N.  J,  &  Pa.,  bus.,  15®25c.  TOMATOEs' 
N.  J.  %  bskts..  No.  I's.  $1.75@2.  PEAS  n' 
J.,  %  bskt.,  76c®$1.10.  LETTUCE,  N.  J 
&Pa.  bus.  Iceberg,  65cffi!$l.  BEETS,  Pa  & 
N.  J.,  l@2c  bnch.  BEANS,  snap,  N.  J.,  5^ 
bskt.,  green  and  wax.  25®50c.  CELERY 
N.  J.  hearts,  5®7c  bnch.  CABBAGE  N 
J.,  %  bskt.,  10®25c.  CARROTS,  Pa.  & 
N.  J.,  2@3c  bnch.  ONIONS,  N.  J.,  %  bskts, 
yellows,  45@65c.  POTATOES,  N.  J.,  % 
bskts..    Cobblers,    25®55c. 

NEW    YOBK 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras,  24?4@25i4c' 
extras,  24®24Vic;  firsts,  21ii®23i,4c;  96 
score,    23®23'ic;   89  score.   22®22»4c. 

Etrira- — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  25',^@28Vic;  extra 
firsts,  19>4®21c;  average  extras,  23®24V2C- 
mediums,  20%® 22c. 

Oreiaed  Poultry.— Chickens,  nearby,  27 
(q39c;  fowls,  bbls..  dry  packed,  n(g>24c- 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  13@17c;  pigeons' 
prime,   doz.,  75c@$l. 

TOBK 

Butter.— Country,  35@40c;   separators,  45 

(ysoc 

Egg's.- Fresh,   18®22c. 

Poultry.— H  e  n  s.  18® 26c;  Leghorns 
dressed,  $1.25®1.50;  Rocks  and  Reds' 
dressed.  $1.35®2.25  each;  springers,  dress- 
ed.   50c®$1.25. 

PrultB.— APPLES,  old.  20®25c  14  pk  • 
new,  18c  1,4  pk.  CHERRIES,  sour,  10@12c: 
qt;  sweet,  10®18c  qt  RASPBERRIES 
10®12c   qt. 

Vegetables.— POTATOES,  (new),  25c  u 
pk.;  $1.25  bus.  CABBAGE,  5®10c  head". 
LETTUCE,  5®10c  head.  CELERY,  5®13c 
stalk.  SPINACH.  10c  %  pk.  RADISHES 
5c  bunch.  CAULIFLOWER,  15®25c  head 
PEAS,  10®18c  14  pk.  SUGAR  PEAS.  15c 
box.  BEETS.  .5c  bunch.  ONIONS  5c 
bunch.  CARROT.<<.  5c  bunch.  TURNIPS 
10c  box.    STRING   BEANS,   18c   M    pk. 

X.ANCASTEB 

Butter.— Country  butter,  30@35c:  cream- 
ery butter.   29®33c. 

Egge.— Fresh,    22®25c. 

Dreeeed  poiUtry — Chickens,  $1®2  each- 
springers,  60c®$l  each:  ducks.  S1.2502.2R- 
squabs.    35®50c    each. 

Prulte.- A  P  P  L  E  S.  20  @  30c  Vt  pk. 
CHERRIES,  sour,  10@15c  qt.  BLACK- 
BERRIES, 18®20c  qt.  PEACHES.  20®25c 
qt.  CURRANTS.  15®20c  qt  RASPBER- 
RIES, black,  18@20c  qt;  red,  20@25c  qt 
PLUMS.    15®20c.  '«'  o*.   qu 

VegeUblei — ASPARAGUS,  10@15c  bnch. 
B  E  A  N  .S.  (string),  15  ®  20c  »4  peck. 
BEANS,  (Lima),  35  ®  40c  pint  box. 
BEETS.  6®8c  bunch.  CABBAGE,  8(g>15c 
head.  CARROTS.  5®8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 15®25c  head.  CELERY,  SffilOc 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS,  3@8c  each.  EGG- 
PLANTS, 15@25c  each.  ENDIVE.  5®8c 
head.  LETTUCE.  5®10c  head.  ONIONS, 
12®15c  14  peck.  POTATOES,  12@15c  % 
peck;     $1®1.26    bus. 

piTTSBintaR 

Butter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras 
24%c;  standards,  26c;  89  score,  23%c;  88 
score,    22»4c 

EM»'— Nearby  current  receipts,  firsts, 
leVic;  fresh,  extra  firsts.  18c;  nearby  hen- 
nery whites,   extras,  19c. 

Poultry.— Live  hens,  heavy,  18c;  medium, 
16c;  Leghorns.  12®  14c;  broilers,  20c: 
springers.  18c;  colored  broilers.  26®31c; 
old  roosters,  10c;  ducks,  15@20c;  pigeons, 
30®35c  per  pair.  Fresh  killed  full  dressed 
hens.   33c;   hog  dressed,  28c. 


CHICAGO    CASK    OBAIN 

Chicago,  July  6.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  1  hard  wheat 
57c;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  59'/.® 60c;  No.  2 
white  corn.  60@6034c:  No.  2  white  oats, 
28c 

Cf 

WOOIi   BCAXKET 

Boston,  July  3:— The  outlet  for  wool 
during  the  past  week  was  very  broad  and 
the  volume  of  purchases  In  the  aggregate 
was  heavy,  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Market  News  Service.  While 
the  advance  in  prices  has  not  been  as 
marked  a  feature  as  the  weight  of  wool 
that  changed  hands  during  the  we«k. 
prices  have  continued  the  upward  tend- 
ency that  was  a  feature  of  the  previous 
week's  trading.  It  is  estimated  that  20.- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  has  moved  In  the 
Boston  market  during  the  last  two  weck.<«. 
A  large  part  of  the  clip  In  the  West  and 
considerable  in  the  fleece  wool  .st.-ites  has 
left    producers'    hands. 

Business  on  fleece  wools  was  quite  broad 
nnd  sale.9  included  .siz.able  qu.intities  on 
practically  all  grades  of  both  combing  and 
clothing  rla.sspH.  Fine  strictly  combing 
wool  is  quoted  iit  Bo.ston  at  25®2(;c,  grea.>»e 
basis;  half-bloo<l,  24®  2.5c;  three-eighth!'. 
21'i/22'.^^:  quarter-blood,  20®21c:  low 
qtiarter,  19®20c;   clothing  wools?.  19®20c. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(31)     15 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


• —  ..  n.. 11a '><>■•>  •""•  >'>""">  to  m-rv- 

r.uernsey  duii8|,.,.„i,i,.  „^.,..  s.m»  <.f  ii|i- 

,■  I-., .1(1  Gift  A.K..  «lre  «'f  Jin>i"i'  ('l«ii';ipli>n. 
•""'' %■  Vn  la  SlM.w.  out  of  All.  .Inn.s  with  rec- 
>■'■!"'*»,   to   7(W    lbs.    fnt.    H.ra    Acroihtcl   nn.l 

PipersviUe,    Pa. 


"700    lbs.    fnt. 
y^lTZL^N    FARMS. 


r^,n.pv  Bull,  ;tVj  years  old.  "1 
®.wf "Tin" va t Cr- '  l.n.-linK.  Uai. 
?.?„«  \  \  Also  on.-  ..Iiw-  inoN  " 
'R,sel6'a    Farm.      K.  2,  Box  43. 


•Uorilcr  Hiilil'T" 
1    tij;{    ll>s.    U.K. 

filil.  Acer.  hiTil. 
Coraopolis,     Pa. 


,     „„    Bulls    and    Bull    Calve*.     Mcstly    Oxford 
^f  dc^lr  '1     CV.  &  M.W.  Bigham,    Gettys\.urg.Pa. 


of  tlip  best  bltiod  Hne*. 
t--i  T  It  \crreaiied  Anlumls  of  both  sex  and 
Jll'«el'  Geo    B.  McCcnnell,    Wellington.  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE    CATTLE 


SWINE 


'        ISO  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester   nn.l    Vorksl.ir...    ll.rkshir..    .....1   ' 

crossed.  7  »  wks.  oKl 
on  a  or  ti.or..     Ship 

Q  Homestoad   Farm.    Box  17.    Lexinetou,  Mass. 

(iiiiiid  iNt  of  piRs  muted. 

liitd   Kills,   s.Tvi.c  l";nis. 

Roseville.    Ohio 


(I     I.   O. 
.$4. .W  each.  Kxi>r<Hs  iirei.aid 
aiiv    uuniWr    <•.().»     on   hd- 
■\Ve  linvf  siMuf  Hi""'  sloik  here. 


Urge  Berkshires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER. 


iZ,  Price  on  Big  Type  Pcdigiecd  Chester  Whites. 

Service  t)ii.n>.  loh"  '"' '  p.ccFT  HGishov.  Pa. 
iilood.  »Iu»l  please.      C.  E.  CASSt.1...    Hcisno  .  jr.i. 

r„c  %i  50  each,  seleet.  cnited  VA).V.  Prepaid 
?-^  ShontsSG  f  .  .«7..V)  on  npprovnl.  Vne.u.ull.m 
50e  lo  75'-.    '       C.  Stanley  Short.     Chesw.ld.     Pol. 


7va  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.  IMbs. 
?  i".,ms  s,.rviee  bonr-i.  IM.oto  of  l.KUlb.  sire 
"l^,  '•"ir.O.    Gorman  &   Son.   Beech  Creek,    Pa. 

—REGISTERED    HAMPSHIRE    PIGS— 

now    at    reduced   ]>rl(es. 

JOHN   ROOP,  Linwood.    Md. 


GOATS 


Milk  Goats.  Thor'l)red  Heavy  MUker.s,  2"Kgen- 
b^  Ks.  N^.blans.  Hnannns.  Keg.  "^'ros  -.nd  '1«2^- 
Ooldsborough's    Goatery^ Mohnton.    Pa. 


CATTLE 


BUCK  ft  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

gfe'e«ra?!"&7r^e:'"'''TSk"sriNl'"A£"o''i^ 
g^M^lNY  MortonvUle.    Penna. 

"Beechwood  SHORTHORNS 

rfr^;lUx..el;^nr^/l^n«^h?^^£:cd^^' 

0.   C.  LEWIS,  Point   Pleasant,   W.    va. 

crkD  CAT  F*  Milking  Shorthorn  BulU.  dlf- 
rUK  SALE,  fir^iii  nges.  Good  breeding. 
lEE  B.   SCOTT  ft  SONS.  Burgettstown,   Pa. 

Viire-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
cul "s  l-oland-Chlna  hog-  and  Hampshire  sheep. 
Write    E.    H.    Williams.  Marhnton,    W.     Va. 

^ —-     ^"'•^••l^^      01  reasonable 

/Vngus  c^atiie      prices 


Write    BAYARD    BROS.. 


Wayneiburg,    Fa- 


SHEEP 


ELM  LAWN   C0TSW0LD8  are  iiualitv  nnimnls, 
priced    In    «.  cord    with    existing    condltlonx. 
feilS  BRYAN.  Dept.    0,  Portland,   Ind. 

SHROPSHIRE   AKD   SOUTHDOWN    RAMS. 

one    and    two    vearn    old.    «»«""»%  *°,V'^'":£t 
HYLLMEDE    tARM,  Beaver,    ra. 


ESUCATIOMAX* 


WANTED:  MEN— WOMEN,  18-50.  qualify  for 
Kteadv  Government  Jobs,  Salary  R«nK«--  »'^n' 
1250  month  Paid  vacations.  Common  education. 
^ousandK  apiK.lnted  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
Bureau,    300,    St.    Loiila,    Mo..    Today. 

IMTTflCEIJiAWEOiyS  I.AJn)S 


45  ACRES,  10- ACRE  LAKEr-ff''**  ."'"^.i  ?. 
grove  trees  at  lake,  stocked  w  th  flsh.  lo 
Seres  tor  cultivation,  long  Ifn^'nK „ '»i"!JI',?"S- 
mild  winters.  20  acres  timber.  G(hk1  2-storj  8- 
ro,mi  hwise  In  grove,  barn.  I'-ll'^^^'  '"'"'J';-  ,7"''^ 
l>efore  for  over  ?4.tH>0.  Owner  has  "thj/  biisii  e»« 
and  needs  milck  cash.  Low  price  »f  1<'0„,^'*'' 
»-00  dov*-n.  Picture  pg.  M  Free  '"t«'"B„.f« 7."' 
Aroik  y.    1422-BB,   Land  Title   lUdg..   rhlln,    Va. 

PENHSYI.VAWIA 


FOR  SALE.— Blue  grass  farm.  300  acres.  CO 
miles  from  rittsburgh  on  .State  HIchwny  nnd 
two  miles  from  K.  R.  Three  dwellings,  very 
large  barn,  sheepsheds,  etc..  all  In  good  re- 
Iffllr.  Exceptionally  well  watere<l  by  springs 
and  running  streams.  Timothy,  clover  ami  Dlue 
grass,  an  idenl  dairy  farm,  also  has  three  val- 
uaWe  veins  of  coal.  In  order  to  settle  estate 
will  sell  nt  $70. (M)  per  n<  re.  (ins  royalties  ami 
rentals  now  piiylng  annual  interest  of  over 
ll'r  on  tills  viiliiiitlon.  Address  liox  IIOO,  I  eiin- 
svlviiiilii    Fiiriuer,    I'ltt-sburBh. 


Where  We  Go  and  What 
We  See 

(Continued   from  page   10) 
Agua    Caliente,    Mexico.    Evening   fre^ 
in   San    Diego. 

AGUA     CALIENTE.     MEXICO.— 

T.iUncheon  at  Agua  Caliente  Hotel,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Mexico. 

CORONA,  CAI.IFORNIA.—Detrain 
for  automobile  tour  to  Riverside, 
through  orange,  lemon,  walnut  and  al- 
falfa growing  sections,  with  stop  at 
famous   Norconian  Hotel. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA.  —  In- 
spect unique  Mission  Inn. 

GRAND  CANYON,  ARIZONA.— 
Morning  motor  tour  along  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  to  Her- 
mit's Point.  Afternoon  free  for  indi- 
vidual exploring  of  Grand   Canyon. 

ALBUQLEKQIJE,  NEW  MEXICO. 
— Visit  famous  Indian  museum,  then 
malte  daylight  trip  across  New  Mex- 
ico. 

SANTA      FE,       NEW       MEXICO.- 
Luncheon  at  beautiful  LaFonda  Hotel.   ^ 
Inspect   museums  and   other  points   of   • 
interest    of   this    historic   Spanish-Mcx- 
ican   town,   founded   in   1609.    Continue   | 
daylight     ride     across     northern     New 
Mexico. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLO- 
RADO.—Automobile  tour  to  the  top  of 
Pike's  Peak  or  to  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  Cave  of  the  Winds,  Cheyenne 
Canyon   and   Seven   Falls. 

ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO.— Pic- 
nic supper  and  automobile  tour  of  fa- 
mous melon  growing  section. 

NO     WORK.     NO    WORRY.— Settle 

down  in  your  own  Pullman  section 
when  you  board  the  tour  train  on  July 
29th.  No  need  to  move  your  luggage 
again  until  you  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania on  August  20th.  Your  section  is 
your  home  for  the  entire  tour.  Exper- 
ienced  fcscorts   arrange   everything. 

NOTHING  HIGH  HAT.— First-class 
accommodations  and  the  finest  of 
meals  everywhere,  but  no  "putting  on 
airs."  We  are  going  on  this  trip  to 
have  a  care-free  good  time,  not  to 
show  our  clothes  or  to  impress  others 
with  our  sophistication. 

SURPRISING  ECONOMY.— The  all- 
expense  cost  is  only  a  little  more  than 
lour  cents  a  mile.  The  economies  of 
this  mode  of  travel  make  the  rate  little 
over  half  what  it  would  cost  to  make 
the  same  trip  alone.  And  our  special 
train  operation  offers  many  advan- 
tages not  to  be  had  otherwise  at  any 
price. 

NO  BILLS,  NO  TIPS.— When  you 
have  sent  the  deposit  and  final  pay- 
ment, you  can  forget  money.  Some 
one  else  will  pay  every  bill  and  give 
every  tip  for  you.  The  one  price  pays 
for  everything— fare,  berth,  meals, 
side  trips,  tips— every  necessary  ex- 
pense. 

SOLID  COMFORT.— A  separate 
Pullman  seat  and  berth  for  every 
adult  passenger— and  a  whole  long 
train  all  our  own,  with  a  club  car  at 
the  front  end,  a  roomy  parlor-obser- 
vation car  at  the  rear,  and  two  or 
three  dining  cars  in  the  middle.  Bath- 
ing facilities  provided  at  convenient 
hotels  en  route. 

IT'S  EASY  TO  TAKE.— Nothing  to 
do  but  fill  out  the  Reservation  Blank 
on  Page  10,  make  your  final  pay- 
ment at  the  proper  time,  and  meet  us 
on  July  29th.  All  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  you.  Full  instructions 
will  be  mailed  before  you  leave  home. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

I2c  a  word  -  -   per  insertion 

Wants.  . . 


1 


For  Sale  ■ 
Exchange 


Minimum  charge  SI. 20 
lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

Auvertlsements  In  these  -olumns  cover  f»"n8  for 
KBle  or  wanted,  help  or  m  tuatlons  *'a"V^^- J^^^^'  ""? „ 
t^eerts.  honey,  us^d  Implements  and  ma^hliery.  In 
fact  anytlilnf  that  the  farmer  wishes  to  buy.  sell 
or   exchange. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  as  one  word,  each  Initial  "bbrevlatlon  ami 
number  Including  name  and  address.  All  haver 
iTsJments  "et  In  uniform  style,  no  display  type  or 
Illustrations. 

Orders,  discontinuances  and  cl"""!*  "f.tTo?  iHe 
reucli  us  Thursday,  ten  day.s  previous  to  date  of  issue 


St 

iJ 


BABY    CHICKS 


MAUTIN.S  QUALITY  (•HICK.S.-White,  UujT 
r.eL'hiuns.  Anconns,  7c.  Barred,  \\  hlte.  Uuir 
Hoiks,  IKmIs,  White,  Black  Minorcas,  \\liite 
Wyiinilottes.  !tc.  Bniliiniis,  (Jiunts,  l.ic.  I'iBht 
Mixed,  tic.  Meavy  Mi.\ed.  7'jc.  lW:o  live  dellv- 
ciy.  postpaid.  Martins  Uut^liciy.  Mt.  Victory, 
Ohio.  - 


LI.Ml.STltd.M  CUICK.S  Tjc  IP.— Cuaraiilced  to 
piiv  viiu  more  i.rollt.  us  iigreed  in  our  (atulog 
In.Mii"ed  ngiiinst  lo.ss.  Tnipncst  pcligree-sirod 
Oiiiilit\.  llloodlisted.  I.i-adiiii;  lireeiU.  (Htuloi- 
T'rcf.  '  Mndsiii.m  Hatchery  &  I'o'iltry  larni, 
Box    \2'>-.    (■linli'ii.    .Mo. 


SEBDS   AND   NTTBSEBIES 


.IKKSKV  BLACK  (ilANT.S  iuid  Llclit  Biiiinms. 
KM)  or  1,00<),  l::c  each,  li:  other  leading  hlood- 
l.-sted  varieties  at  eiiuiiUy  1"W  prices.  Ajnx 
Hatcheries,    tiuincy.    111. 


rHicKS.-wHiTi;  m.:(;h<)uns.  $<'»'0    ";■•  \'^.- 

Barred  Hocks,  f 7  00,  IDO.  .Mixed.  .S(..IX).  UK  . 
Order  dlie.t.  iOD'c  live  delivery  Buaranteeil. 
.Swartz   I'oultry   Farm.    Box   81.   MlUerstown.    la. 

B\BV  CHICK.S.— Trapnested  I'en  One.  9o.  I'en 
Two.  aVjc.  .Started  Chicks  -Pullets.  Larfie  KuK- 
llsh  White  Lechorns.  Catalog  Free.  W  illacker 
Leghorn    Farm,    Box   P.    New    A\  ashington.    Ohio. 

I.KCiHORNS,  5c:  ROCKS.  6c:  KEUS,  C'/jC. 
Continental    Hatchery.    York.    I'a. 


(;r  \U  \.NTI".Kn  I'I..V.N'T.S.— U4  hour  service.  Cap- 
(iiitv  I'.io.tKM)  dully.  Barge,  well  rooted  plants 
ilug"  fresh  for  your  ord.r.  Moss  |«i'ke.l.  t  Hi.  mtre. 
<',,.Hiiha"en  illorv,  lUd,  Ballhciid.  Flaldiitch, 
S     ',        Kxpre.'sedri.Otm,     ¥1.::.-,;     lO.IMM..    $10.00. 

I'oVii.iii.l-  -JfU)  <i<)<  :  500.  ?i.(K»:  i.ooo.  $).ti5. 
Snowball  Caullllower.  Broccoli:  W.  |fl5c:  100. 
CO.-  .'•.UO  ."'I.T.'i;  MXK).  $3.00.  Tntiispliiiited  1  o- 
,,',t".,.:s  Asi..rs,  (VUry:  .00.  OOc;  100,  $1.00. 
I'.Mt    .Mellii.ger,    Heiit.    PF,    North   I.iiiia.    Ohio. 


DUCKS   AND    GBESE 


IIA.MMOTH  PEKINS  and  White  Muscovy  Bucks. 
Two  best  breeds.  HatclunR  eggs,  ducklings, 
breeders,  reasonable.  We  supjily  your  wants. 
List    free.    H.    A.    Souder.    SellersviUe.    Pa. 


l)UCKLINt;S.  —  <;OSLING.S  —  TITRKE\  Poults. 
Babv  Chicks.  New  low  prices.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalog  telling  how  to  raise  ducks  for 
profit.     Ridgway    Duck    Hatchery,    LaRue.    Ohio. 

OEESE  — Big  Type  Toulouse.  Breeders,  hatch- 
ing eggs,  goslings.  List  Free.  H.  A.  Souder. 
SellersviUe.     Pennn. 


FOmCTSY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PirLLE-lS,  ten,  twelve, 
sixteen  nnd  twenty  weeks  old.  March  April. 
May  hatched.  Two  leading  strains.  Circular  free. 
Fisher    Bros.,    Atlantic.    Pa. 


S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Pullets— Large 
T'n)e  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  ten  week  old  Pedi- 
greed nnd  Pedigreed  sired.  Gasson  s  Poultrj- 
Farms,    Box    A,    VerHailles,    Ohio, 

ENGLISH  AVHITE  LEGHORNS,  pullets  and 
cockerels.    Elmer   Whlsler.   Newvllle.    I'a. 


TtTRKEYS 


PLANTS  POSTPAID.— Beet.  Caulilioiver,  (- ''lery, 
.Mangel.  Tobacco  ;!(i.  l!5c:  Hunilred.  .->0c;  ihou- 
siind  Si.!.-jr>:  Tomato,  Aster,  24,  L'.'ic:  Huiidreil. 
(iO.  :' Thousand,  $4., 10:  Pei.per.  Egg  Plant.  /An- 
iihi  Salvia  dozen,  li.'c:  Hundred,  .^l.llo;  tab- 
r.MU..  4S.  li.'-,.:  hui.drc.l.  4o.  :  400,  SI  .00;  I. (KM), 
S-JOO:  (.'i.OOO  Express  collcit,  $.1. ."().»  (  Htalog. 
Glirk's    Plant    riiriii,    Sinokel'iwo.    Pa. 

C\r.BA(;E  PLANTS.-  Large,  well  rooted  plants. 
Prompt  shipment.  tJood  delivery  guiniinteed. 
lOOO-Sl.mt:  10,000»l'-0(l.  Transplanled  1  onm- 
loes  Asters.  2t)0-$l.50;  r.00-$;{.50:  l.O(M).*U.50. 
Biickeve  Farms,  Bept.   A.  Box  541,   \oungstown, 

Ohio. . 

.TOE'S     HIGllABE     carefully     selected     tiunato. 
.iit.l.nge    plants,    for    late    planting     A-one    onler 
delivery.    <lo7,e.i    varieties.    $1.00.    1.000:     10.000 
$7.50;  ■  25,000.     $1.5.00     express.           Joe  s     Plant 
Farms,    Franklin.    Va. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  GROWERS,  dozen  vari- 
eties, cabbage,  tomato,  collard.  cabbage.  fi-OO. 
1.000  prepaid.  $1.00.  J, 000  expre.ssed.  Reliable 
Plant    Farms.    Franklin.    Va. 

CELERY,  CAl'LIFLOWER  PLANTS,  "l^iO.  jr,v: 
1,000  $3.00;  Cabbage,  100.  S.-.c:  1,000.  $2.00 
postnalil.  Immediate  shipment.  A.  tetter.  R.  1, 
Lewi.sbiirg,    I'a. 

H\RDY  ALFALA  SEED  $i5.00,  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00,  White  Sweet  Clover  $:i  00.  All  liO  lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  If  not  satisfied.  George 
Bowninn,    Concordia,    Kansas. _^ 

CFLERY  l'L.\NTS  — Houser  and  Fordhook 
.Strong  Plants.  100.  40c;  500,  $1.C5:  I.OOO,  f.i.lH) 
postpaiil.  Safe  Delivery  guaranteed.  John  B. 
Miller.    It     5,    Lancaster,    I'a . 

PLANTS— ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Celery 
nnd  CaullHower.  100-50c:  600-$2.0O;  1,000$3.50. 
Cabbage  and  Tomatoes,  100-3.5c:  oOOSl.OO: 
1.000-$1.80.  Postage  prei>aid.  Orol  Ledden  A 
Son.    Sewi-11.     N.    J. 

SEED  CORN.— Wing's  improved  White  Cap. 
Clarnge  Cash  Favorite  and  Golden  Glow.  All 
pure-bred  and  heavy  yielding.  Alfalfa  ami  other 
seeds.  Chas.  B.  Wing.   R.  3.   Mechanicsburg.  Ohio. 

CELERY  PLANTS,  nil  leading  varieties,  ready 
for  field.  $1.25.  1.000:  $10.00,  10.000.  J.  Cf. 
.Schmidt,    Bristol,    Pa. 

DOGS 


M  VMMOTH  BRONZE.  —  Breeders,  Hatching 
Eegs  Poults.  Safe  arrival.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   List   Free.    Highland    Farm,    SellersviUe. 


Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS. — Pure-bred  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  \Vhlte  Holland. 
$2  00   for    12   prepaid.     AValter   Bros.,    Powhatan 

Point.    Ohio. 

TOBACCO 


R.VT  TERRIERS — Fox  Terriers — Rock  Garden 
Supplies — Catalogues.  Piippyland,  Box  PF.  Pana, 
Illinois. _^ 

BLACK  AND  AATHTE  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  ready 
to  ship.    Chas.   E.    Sechler.    Markleton.    Pa. 


BABW  nQvmsxxn 


FIFTY  7o  QUALITY  CIGARS  only  $2.00  post- 
paid. Invincible  shrti>e.  Sumatra  WTapper,  long 
filler  hand  made.  Dissatisfied  money  refunded. 
Perklomen   Cigar   Co.,    Yerkes,    Pennn. 


GT-ARANTEED  CHEA^NG  or  Smoking.  Five 
lbs  $1.00:  Ten.  $1.50;  Pay  when  received. 
Kentucky  Farmers.      West  Paducah.      Kentucky. 

MISCEIiX.ANEOtrS 


WHY  BLAME  THE  BULL  when  >  o\ir  cow  does 
not  breed?  Cse  Cowco  1  hour  before  ser\-ice. 
Results  or  your  money  back;  85  cent. s  for  one 
cow  $2.!M)  for  five  cows,  postpaid.  \\oodsto<^ 
Farms  Best  known  farm  In  .\merica.  Rt.  -, 
Box    19  C.     Renton.     Washington. 


CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  r>aranteed  t« 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  ahlpped  subject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
Also  steel  jtartltlons.  stalls  and  stamhlona 
Water  liowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  Ixroklet.  Wlnthrop 
W.   Dunbar.   East  Street.   Fnrrestvllle.   Conn. 

AGENTS 


Ist  QUALITY  ROOFING  PAPER.  Prepaid  l 
i.lv  $1  15:  2  idy,  $1.30:  3  ply,  $1  45.  Nails  and 
dement.  15o  txT  roll  extra.  Wlnlker  Brothers. 
Minis.     Mass.  


FII  MS  DEVELOPED.— Six  Beautiful,  high-gloss 
piliVts,  2.'.c.  Regular  price.  West  Supply,  Hunt- 
ington.    Ind. 


LET  ME  FINANCE  YOU  and  show  you  how 
to  run  n  profitable  grocery  and  stock  feed  busi- 
ness among  neighbors  and  farm  ncqualntances. 
I  furnish  the  capital.  You  get  stoclt  from  me 
on  credit  and  can  sell  on  credit.  I  will  start 
anr  honest  man  In  desirable  locality.  Many 
enin  around  $40.00  a  week  from  the  start,  In- 
(Teaslng  rnpldiv  with  experience.  This  la  a 
pleasant,  steady  business,  even  for  i-lderly 
men  Write  for  "no  Investment"  application 
nnd  details  to  Mr.  O.strom.  c|o  McConnon  ft 
C<unpany.    Room    M    5307.    Winonn.    Minn. 

COBN    HaBVESTEB 


RICH  MAN'S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man's 
,,ri,e — onlv  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free     catalog     showing     jiictures     of     harvester. 

Process    Co.,    Salina,    Kansas. 


Slim  and  Spud 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


1    ^ 


^ihir.9^Z  ^'4*^^^\r^^^.  Junkers  G-38,  largest  airplane  in  the  world  (as 
dJstmct  from  flying  boats),  has  a  wing  spread  of  180  feet  and  is  75  feet  long. 
4«  u«  "i'iv    ''f"*"^""^^^^''^®   memorial   which   has   just   been  unveiled   here 

}JJ„  ?K°^»r  .5®«,''°°P^  °^  motorized  devices  who  lost  their  lives  in  action  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 

v„.V  \  92-bladed  knife  first  displayed  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1893.  This  odd 
Knife   boasts   ot   practically  a   complete   hardware   store. 

l^»*U„^''l  *  ^J^^}  ^el'pet  is  this  religious  shrine  in  India  which  has  never 
before  been  photographed.  It  is  located  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill  at 
Mihitale.   Ceylon,  India. 

r.^^^  ^^^^^*^'^^'  Cal— A  scientifically  perfect  child  is  Margery  Brown,  5-year- 
oin/  ^  ^''  i*^  *^i^-  ^«einald  Brown.  The  contest  in  search  of  a  perfect 
child  was  conducted  under  the  auspicies  of  the  City  Health  Department. 
„«^:  V  ^^®  "?'v.^~.  ll  tower  surmounting  a  service  station  near  the  mu- 
nicipal airport  here  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  nation-wide  system  of  markers 
for   air  pilots   and  motorists. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


New  spraying  method 
easier  and 
better 

farmers  find 


The  tedious,  time-wasting,  "mix  and  mess"  method  shown  above  is 
out-of-date.  Use  the  Pyrox  time-saving  method  shown  at  left.  Sim- 
ply add  a  little  water  to  Pyrox,  put  the  mixture  on  the  screen  of 
your  sprayer  tank,  and  let  the  water  wash  it  through. 


Home-made  mixtures  leave  part  of 
foliage  exposed  to  BUGS  and  BLIGHTS 


THE  nuisance  of  mixing  your  own  spray 
might  be  worth  while  if  the  results  justified 
it.  But  to  begin  with,  you  can't  be  sure  of  your 
ingredients.  Then,  the  mixture  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  uneven:  clogging  the  nozzles  if  they 
are  small;  coming  out  in  big,  wasteful  drops  if 
they  are  large — drops  that  merely  streak  the 


„j  ^^^ —  r^,. :_ <.. I 


diseases  to  attack  your  crop 

No  wonder  that  insects  and  diseases  cut  into 
your  profits  in  spite  of  spraying!  Yet  you  can 
have  complete  protection — with  Pyrox.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  use  it  every  year.  Read  the 
letters  on  the  right. 

Pyrox  makes  a  uniform  mixture  because  it 
is  made  from  the  best  ingredients,  carefully 
selected  and  scientifically  blended.  Both  copper 
and  lime  combine  in  colloidal  suspension  to 
make  a  mixture  that  goes  through  the  smallest 
nozzle  without  clogging,  and  comes  out  a  fine 


J 

^1  wuuc^ 


mist  that  coats  the  leaf  evenly  all  over  and 
sticks  to  it  like  paint. 

No  trouble — you  just  mix  Pyrox  with  water, 
and  spray.  No  burnt  foliage.  No  wasted  mix- 
ture; Pyrox  stays  in  suspension  well,  and 
doesn't  spoil  if  you  don't  use  it  promptly. 
Pyrox  protects  your  crops  against  insect  and 

bigger  yields  of  better  quality. 

Use  Pyrox  this  season,  on  part  of  your  crop 
at  least.  Test  it  yourself  with  home-made 
Bordeaux.  Compare  the  increased  yields  and 
better  quality  produced  by  the  Pyrox-sprayed 
crops, —  then  decide.  Pyrox  is  sold  in  7  con- 
venient sizes  by  hardware,  seed,  and  farm  sup- 
ply dealers. 

FREE:  Write  for  free  Spray  Guide.  It  tells 
you  how  to  control  insect  pests  and  diseases. 
Bowker  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  P.  A.,  419  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


Just  mix  \^LTW^{ 

with  water —  and  spray 


READ  THESE  LETTERS 

EASY  TO  USE.  "Planted  and 
sprayed  4  acres  Rural  Russet  potatoes 
with  Pyrox  this  season — malting  7  ap- 
plications. Found  Pyrox  very  easy  to 
use.  Saved  time  and  labor.  Greatly  re- 
duced clogging  of  nozzles.  F.xcellent 
coverage,  and  it  certainly  did  stick 
to  the  vines.  Had  a  severe  drought 
through  entire  growing  season,  hut  my 
yield  was852  bushels  on  4  acres,  or  213 
bu.  per  acre.  Potatoes  were  uniform 
in  size  and  of  fine   quality. " 

J,  R.  Trotter,  Monoca,  Pa. 

KEEPS  VINES  CREENt  "Some 
of  my  potatoes  were  sprayed  three  times, 
others  five  times^all  with  Pyrox.  The 
plot  I  sprayed  five  times  showed  an  in- 
crease of  40  bu.  to  the  acre  over  the  plot 
sprayed  three  times.  Additional  spray- 

.'....     ,..:*$.      D....«»     ^^^»^l.-K.     *. \4 .. 

vines  stayed  green  until  frost  killed 
them,  in  spite  of  the  dry  season.  My 
crop  yielded  375  bu.  per  acre." 

Fred  Noseworthy,  Thorndike,  Me. 

BETTER  THAN  BORDEAUX: 

"Previous  to  this  year  I  have  always 
used  a  regular  Bordeaux  mixture.  This 
year  I  tried  Pyrox  and  certainly  feel 
well  satisfied  with  it  because  of  its  time 
and  labor-saving  qualities.  I  believe 
that  I  get  better  disease  and  insect  con- 
trol by  using  Pyrox.  I  am  getting  a  pre- 
mium of  lot  per  bu.  over  the  regular 
shippers  here.  I  figure  that  my  increased 
yield  due  to  Pyrox  was  4i  bu.  per  acre. " 
Miles  B,  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Now  —  Nicotine  Pyrox 

If  you  have  a  garden  p.itch,  you  will  want  a 
jar  of  the  new  Nicotine  Pyrox — standard 
Pyrox  treated  with  nicotine.  It  not  only  kills 
leaf-chewing  insects,  prevents  rusts  and  other 
diseases,  and  stimulates  plant  growth,  as 
standard  Pyrox  does,  but  it  also  kills  sucking 
insects,  such  as  aphids,  thrips.  leaf-hoppers. 
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Special    Direct    from    Factory   Prices 

FAMOUS    AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP -HOOPS 

Buy   the  Bast   and    Pay   Lcm.     Order    Now   and    Sava    Money. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


STOP 

Throw^ing  A^^vay  Profits 
By  Starting 

^/toan^  Okead 

CIDER  &  FRUIT  PRESSES 

Working  For  You  Today 

For  Orchard  -  Castom  -  and  Commercial  use 

WRITE  for  information  on  our 

cotnplete  line  and  your  copy  of 

"Orchard  Product  News ' 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  P.A.F.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


DEK 


NEW! 


Th«  LIHIe  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  PoMitivly  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

III       A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate       III 

III  Write  for  free  Illustrated  booklet  ||| 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading, Pa. 


Imperishable  CAST 
STONE  SILO.  Now 
we  also  offer  an  im- 
proved type  of  perma- 

„__        nent  stone  silo.   Write 

for  free  information.  Say  whether  in- 
terested in  wood  or  cast  stone.  Get 
special  low  prices  this  month. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  P-31,  CoblesklU,  N.  Y. 


SHARPLES   REPAIRS 

POWER  ATTACHMENTS  A  r  A   IIK;  SAVING 

Liberal  trade  allowance  on  new  machine. 

Write  for  special  offer 

SHARPLES    SEPARATOR    CO. 

West    Chester.    Pa. 


DELLINGER 


Hammer 
Type 


MILLS 

Priced  as  Low  as  $110E 

7\     F.O.B.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Furnished  with  or  without 

Automatic  Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 


Write  for  catalogue. 


I  A.  M.  DELLINGER,    Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Farm  Facts  &  Fancies 

By   ALVA  AGEE 

I  AM  reading  a  novel  of  Chineat 
life  that  was  written,  I  think,  by 
an  informed  writer.  It  confirm, 
what  has  been  learned  from  other! 
who  have  had  some  means  of  know. 
ing  China.  There  is  a  highly  educat. 
ed,  cultured  class  in  that  country 
which  has  as  much  difficulty  in  see. 
ing  anything  admirable  in  our  west- 
em  civilization  as  we  have  in  appre. 
elating  Oriental  life  and  its  outlook 
and  philosophy.  We  give  offense  by 
our  certainty  that  we  are  superior 
In  the  ways  we  value  most  we  are 
superior,  but  in  the  ways  they  value 
mort  we   rate   low. 

I  am  mentioning  this  in  this  day  of 
world  turmoil  and  unrest  with  the 
thought  that  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race  would  be  better  assured  if 
there  were  less  pride  and  self-assur- 
ance in  the  various  races  and  various 
nations.  It  is  well  enough  to  whoop 
things  up  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  it 
may  be,  but  there  are  364  other  days 
when  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  our 
measuring-stick  for  progress  is  not 
the  only  one  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  chasing  of  dollars  as  a  national 
occupation  may  be  as  wide  of  the 
mark  as  the  devotion  of  life  to  ideals 
that  may  seem  to  us  antiqtiated  and 
futile. 

Another  Moratorium 

Not  only  that.  We  carry  this  as- 
surance that  we  are  right  and  very 
much  right,  and  others  are  wrong, 
down  into  the  groups  in  our  own 
country.  That  means  lack  of  team- 
work when  there  is  a  big  load  to  be 
pulled.  There  is  no  nourishment  in 
past  grievances.  World  markets  are 
over-supplied  with  food.  Our  banks 
are  over-loaned  on  land  to  the  point 
that  the  list  of  bank  failures  is  dis- 
mally long.  Flail  road  shares,  on  the 
average,  have  dropped  in  price  even 
more  than  land  has  done.  Retail  mer- 
chants have  a  hard  time.  Of  course 
we  shall  pull  out,  and  our  economists 
say  the  start  has  been  made. 

Now,  why  not  have  a  moratorium 
on  grudges?  We  can  revive  them 
later  on  to  make  life  seem  normal, 
and  to  promote  vote-getting,  and  to 
satisfy  a  natural  human  desire  to  put 
the  other  fellow  in  wrong.  It  really 
is  in  the  interest  of  every  industry 
that  each  one  prosper  and  let's  have 
a  moratorium  on  ill-will  among  all 
groups  while  getting  back  upon  our 
feet.  Teamwork  will  prove  more 
profitable.  Later  on  we  can  go  to 
fighting  again. 

Reducing  Costs 

Individual  interest  and  public  in- 
terest constantly  conflict.  The  indi- 
vidual farmer  may  believe  heartily  in 
the  principle  of  cooperation,  but  way 
back  of  the  marketing  is  the  cost  of 
production,  and  nothing  is  more  com- 
petitive than  the  effort  to  reduce  cost 
of  production,  per  pound  or  per  ton, 
on  his  own  farm.  Again,  he  may  see 
that  if  there  had  been  less  invention 
of  labor-saving  machinery  there  would 
be  less  surplus  to  burden  markets, 
but  his  first  concern  must  be  for  his 
own  work,  and  he  knows  that  he  can- 
not stay  in  competition  in  production 
unless  he  cuts  down  the  labor  item 
by  use  of  equipment  for  lataor-.sav- 
ing.  He  takes  the  world  as  he  finds 
it,  and  it  might  be  a  poorer  world  to 
live  in  if  competition  did  not  exist 
to  stir  us  up  to  do  our  best.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  it  is  a  compelling  force 
of  the  highest  value.  In  the  case  of 
farming  its  greatest  value  lies  in 
cost-reduction  per  unit  of  product. 

Farm    Science 

If  the  preceding  paragraph  con- 
tains truth,  we  have  all  the  answer 
we  need  to  critics  of  those  who  teach 
better  farming  methods  and  encour- 
age others  to  use  them  to  the  limit 
The  individual  needs  them,  and  his 
need  counts  big  for  him  and  his  fam- 
ily. His  right  is  to  know  the  best  way 
of  making  land  rich  and  the  best  way 
of   getting    a    pound    of   produce  for 
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the  least  money.  He  rightly  buys  any 
1  bor-saving  device  that  reduces  cost 
{  production.  On  his  individual  farm 
wg  is  in  a  competitive  line  of  work, 
and  the  interest  of  himself  and  fam- 
ily is  bound  up  in  his  success  in  pre- 
wiring stuff  for  market  at  the  lowest 
?ost  per  unit. 

Cooperation  is  concerned  chiefly 
-rith  marketing,  and  interest  in  the 
public  welfare  is  strong  in  a  good 
citizen,  but  alongside  of  all  this  is 
the  vital  fact  that  as  a  producer  he  is 
niost  worth  while  to  his  family  and 
bis  community  when  his  best  effort  is 
to  produce  cheaply.  That  means  more 
soil  fertility,  better  seed  and  livestock 
and  the  use  of  any  labor-saving 
equipment  that  is  cheaper  than  other 
Swr.  His  biggest  problem  is  on  his 
own  farm  after  all. 

Government-Owned  Products 

The  present  criticism  of  any  at- 
tempt of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to 
get  rid  of  its  store  of  wheat  is  some- 
thing the  government  should  have  ex- 
pected when  it  was  doing  the  buying. 
Of  course  the  winter-wheat  produc- 
ers do  not  want  this  wheat  to  come 
into  competition  with  their  new  crop. 
If  selling  were  deferred  six  months 
the  spring-wheat  growers  would  think 
it  a  hardship  to  have  the  government 
wheat  sold  at  that  time.  Who  would 
blame  either  group?  The  situation 
should  be  a  lesson  that  will  prevent 
further  experiment  along  this  line. 

In  the  meantime  the  public  owns 
this  store  of  wheat  the  carrying 
charges  of  which  mount  up  right 
along.  It  might  be  profitable  in  the 
long  run  to  carry  this  wheat  indef- 
initely merely  as  a  warning  against 
attempting  what  cannot  be  done.  I 
wish  China  and  India  had  it,  and 
that  its  cost  to  us  were  written  off 
as  a  total  loss.  Its  presence  is  a  de- 
pressing influence  on  price  and  will 
be  so  as  long  as  it  is  in  our  hands 
with  prospect  of  future  sale. 

Sentiment    in    Business 

There  is  sentiment  in  business  just 
as  long  as  it  is  not  associated  with 
loss,  but  the  countries  of  the  world 
that  want  cheap  wheat  and  cotton 
and  oil,  and  other  commodities,  are 
vninor  wrhoro  th«»v  mn  hiiv  rhpRnpst. 
A  contributor  to  the  Liverpool  (Eng.) 
Post  and  Mercury  expresses  the 
thought  of  the  English  spinners  when 
he  says  that  the  grumblings  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  Soviets  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  buying  their 
cotton  when  it  is  offered  below  the 
American  price.  This  year  the  in- 
crease In  Russian  production  of  cot- 
ton will  be  enormous,  and  if  the  So- 
viet plan  carries  on  a  big  share  of 
our  English  market  soon  will  be  lost. 

Thousands  of  experienced  men  from 
this  and  other  countries  are  helping 
Russia  to  get  on  the  road  to  full  de- 
velopment of  her  vast  natural  re- 
sources, and  I  have  little  faith  in  the 
placing  of  any  embargoes  by  other 
countries  that  do  not  produce  for 
themselves  and  want  supplies  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  The  fact  that 
Russia  is  avowedly  preparing  to  un- 
dermine the  existing  order  of  things 
in  other  countries  will  not  bar  most 
countries  from  reaching  out  for  im- 
mediate financial  profit  by  buying 
where  price  Is  made  the  lowest. 
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Farm  Machinery  Firms 
Are  Consolidated 

RECENT  news  of  the  consolidation 
of  two  large  and  well-known 
farm  equipment  companies  is  of  in- 
^f^st  to  many  farmers.  Negotiations 
'*ve  been  completed  whereby  the 
Wlis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Com- 
P&ny  of  Milwaukee  becomes  owner  of 
"le  Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Com- 
ity, LaPorte,   Indiana. 


tK. 


c 
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WORLD'S  GREATEST 
WASHER  VALUE 


PRICE  means  nothing  except  when 
measured  by  what  it  will  buy  in 
service  and  value.  The  lowest  priced 
washer  is  the  one  which  will  still  be 
giving  you  faithful  service  long  after 
an  ordinary  washer  has  been  worn  out. 
The  Maytag  one-piece,  lifetime  cast- 
aluminum  tub  holds  four  gallons  more 


than  ordinary  washers.  It  will  stand 
more  abuse  than  any  other  washer  tub. 
The  material  and  workmanship  in  a 
Maytag  is  as  fine  as  in  a  high-grade 
automobile.  Let  the  Maytag  save  you 
precious  hours  by  its  speedy  washing, 
save  clothes  by  its  careful  washing,  save 
you  money  by  its  lifetime  durability. 


MAYTAG 

NOW  MAKES  A 
MULTI-MOTOR 

WASHER  MODEfG* 

(nor  ILLUSTRA  TED) 

THAT  SELLS  FOR 
LESS  THAN  ^|30 


GASOLINE  OR  ELEQRIC  POWER 

The  Maytag  is  the  original  self-powered 
washer  for  farm  homes  without  electricity. 
The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is  the 
finest,  simplest  washer  engine  built,  and 
because  of  the  demand  more  of  them  are 
built  than  any  other  single  cylinder  gaso< 
line  engine. 

Churn  and  Meat   Grinder  Atiachmenis 

may  be  had  for  the  Maytag  aluminum 
washer  at  reasonable  extra  cost. 

A      Week's     Washing      FREE 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  trial 
home  washing  wnth  the  Maytag.  If  it  doesn't 
sell  itself,  don't  keep  it.  Divided  payments 
you'll  never  miss. 

THE       MAYTAG      COMPANY 

NEWTON  Founded  1893  IOWA 

Permanent    Philadelphia    Factory    Branch 
Ma>tag 


Bidl.,     851-3'   North     Broad 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Street. 


\T   TUNE 


tlUINt    IN  —  Enjoy 
Hour  over  N.  B.  C.  ( 
Network — Every  Mon( 
Time,  9:00  P.  M..  E.  1 
M.  T.— 6:00  P.  C.  T. 


lN'^j;njoy   the   Maytag    Radio 

Coast  to  Coast  Blue 

Monday,  Daylight  Saving 

~    T.— 8:00  C.  T.— 7:00 

Standard   time   ia 

one  hour  earlier. 
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WASHER   -TABLE  IRONER 
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Know  what  you  are  buying 


A  SUCCESSFUL  manufacturer  is  as  proud  of  the  things  he  makes  as  you  are  of  the  things 
you  raise  His  reputation  is  bound  up  with  his  product.  He  keeps  a  constant  watch  over 
its  making,  to  be  sure  that  its  standards  are  maintained,  and  he  works  unceasingly  to  improve 
it  wherever  improvement  is  possible. 

When  you  read  the  advertisements  in  this  journal,  you  are  reading  the  sincere  statements  of 
men  who  believe  in  what  they  have  for  sale.  They  don't  ask  you  to  buy  with  your  eyes  shut. 
They  would  rather  have  you  know  the  facts  before  you  choose.  When  a  man  thmks  enough 
of  his  product  to  put  his  brand  name  on  it,  he  is  willing  to  have  it  judged  on  its  merits. 

Many  of  these  advertisers  offer  to  send  booklets  and  other  descriptive  material  upon  request. 
You  will  profit  by  asking  for  them  and  reading  them  with  care.  Make  sure  that  the  product 
advertised  exactly  fits  your  need.     Then  go  ahead  with  confidence. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  that  anything  you  see  advertised  in  these  columns  will  be  as  represented. 
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For  double  profits  — 
cash  and  improved 
condition  of  the  herd 
or  flock,  feed  Park  & 


Pollard  feeds. 


Proved  by  test. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MMependable  JPeeds  for  Mlvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feed*  I  Lay  or  BuM  Dry  Math  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  ■  Crowing  Feed  ■  Inter- 
mrdiate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  -PAP  Broiler  Ration- 
Dairy  Rational  Overall24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feedat  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Biaon  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  -PigeonFeed  •  P&PHoraeFeed  •  P&PRabbitFeed  •  Pocahontai  Table  Corn  Meal. 


—    LIME   —    ^1 


A     —   LIME    — 


QUICK    ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS    FLOUR 

LOW    COST 


MARLi 


"Nalural  Soil  Sweetener" 

GRANULATED 

FOR     EASY     SOWING 

WILL    NOT    BURN 


ALBA 


WRITE    FOR    GUARANTEED     DELIVERED    PRICES    TO   -  • 

MARL     LIME     COMPANY,  CHARLES  TOWN,     W.     VA. 


Dairy  Feed 


Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantase  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy- 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  feed. 
Order  (rom  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu- 
able Information  for 
doirymen. 

ARCADV  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept   52 
Brooks  BIdg..  Chicago 


POTATO 
DIGGERS 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 

Gel  the  potatoes  easily,  quickly  and 
with  least  possible  skitming  and  bruis- 
ing. The  "Success  Junior"  is  des.gneJ 
for  the  small  grower.  Low  cost  and 
pays  for  itself  the  fir^t  year.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  "Success  Junior." 

We  also  build  the  Farquhar  Elevator 
Digger— the  original  P.igid  Tongue  Dig- 
ger. Designed  for  the  larger  grower. 
Gels  all  the  Potatoes  and  leases  ihem  in 
an  even  row  easy  to  pick.  Strongly 
built  and  priced  within  reach  of  every 
grower. 

Wrile  for  iltustraled  Cnlalog 


A.B.FARaDHARCO..Limit€d, 
YORK.PA.  BOX  246 


miARANTKC 

To  ndTprtine  our  bnalnesi,  ineka  now  friends  and  Introduce 

our  D<w  bKmnin  <ratalc>s  of  Klirin  wntclms,  wo  will  ■>^nil  tlii;  elciuit 
H.W.  Sp«cial  watch  by  ma'llK>Htnftid  forONLV  $1 .85  isafe  dellv* 
err  BUarmilteed>.  stem  winJ ano  .tam  a<«t,  newest  atyle  drcorate* 
jUal,  •  parfKt  tim«iie>pir  and  fullr  KUsrantaed  for  6  viurj.  S.Dd 
SUaadTOTtlntncnt  to  ut  witti  SLSCand  Wytcti  will.  '>•  ««nt  at 
mall  poatpald,  or  aand  S3>00  and   we   will   .end   two 


br  mall  poatpald. 
baa.    Nattafartlon  i 


watrhaa.    Hattafactlon  iraaranterd  or  monsr  ra/unded^  Ad(bel 

CHICAGO  WATCH  &  DIAMOND  COa   itiVcifc^o. '^^ 


NE5HAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


-"^^ 


CUTICURA 

Shavinf{  Ooain 

Produce*  a  rich,  cri-amy  lather 
that  remains  moitt  through- 
out the  shave. 

At  all  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on 

receipt  of  36c     Address:  OnUonra 

lAbeiatortas,  Maiden,  llaea 


DURING  the  past  year  the  sub- 
ject of  taxes— a  subject  that 
is  always  one  of  foremost  im- 
portance— has  caused  more  violent 
and  critical  discussion  than  any  oth- 
er public  question,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  prohibition.  This  is  because 
of  the  unusual  scarcity  of  money  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two,  and  because 
people  realize  that  prices  and  in- 
comes have  decreased  while  taxes 
have  continued  to  increase. 

*  *  * 
I  met  a  man  recently  who  discours- 
ed long  and  volubly  on  this  subject, 
but,  intelligent  though  he  was  on  oth- 
er matters,  he  seemed  to  know  little 
about  the  facts  of  the  tax  question. 
He  had  never  read  the  local,  county 
or  state  reports  to  know  where  the 
taxes  came  from,  nor  what  they  were 
paid  out  for.  He  paid  no  direct  state 
tax,  except  for  his  automobile,  but 
did  not  know  that  he  paid  none.  This 
man  has  always  be?n  a  booster  for 
good  roads  and  better  schools. 

*  *      ♦ 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  cur- 
rent report  of  Auditor  General  Waters 
which  shows  where  the  state's  taxes 
come  from  and  for  what  they  are 
used.  In  noting  the  figures  it  must 
be  remembered  that  each  sum  men- 
tioned is  for  two  years.  State  busi- 
ness is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  "bi- 
ennium"  instead  of  "the  year."  The 
report  mentioned  makes  a  compar- 
ison of  the  five  bienniums  covering 
the  past  ten  years,  and  would  be  in- 
formative reading  for  the  many  who 
are  just  now  concerned  about  the 
question  of  public  monies. 

*  *      * 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  1.  1931,  were  in 
round  numbers  $428,000, nof^  Tpn 
years  ago  the  two-years'  expenditures 
were  $195,000,000.  It  will  be  seen  by 
this  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
Pennsylvania's  government  has  in- 
creased two  and  one-fifth  times  in  the 
last  decade.  However,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  increas- 
ed salaries  and  increased  personnel. 
The  state  is  doing  many,  many  things 
now  that  were  not  done  ten  years  ago. 

*  *      ♦ 

When  the  present  corporation  tax 
law  was  passed  a  good  many  years 
ago  it  was  with  the  thought  that  cor- 
porations would  pay  all  the  state's 
expenses.  As  state  needs  increased  de- 
mand arose  for  heavier  corporation 
taxes.  But  there  has  always  been  op- 
position to  this  movement  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  drive  corporate 
bodies  out  of  the  state  to  escape  the 
heavier  taxes.  So  in  order  to  get 
needed  money  other  taxes  have  been 
devised  such  as  licenses,  gasoline 
taxes,  etc. 

*  *  * 
Ten  years  ago  the  state  expend- 
itures for  public  highways  were  small. 
In  the  last  two  years  Pennsylvania 
paid  out  $160,000,000  in  building  and 
maintaining  improved  roads.  Of  this 
sum  the  automobile  owners,  through 
gascline  taxes  and  licenses,  contrib- 
uted about  $146,000,000  which  did  not 
come  out  of  the  general  fund. 

*  *      ♦ 
Another  big  outlay — and  this  comes 

from  the  general  fund — is  for  edu- 
cation. Thirty  years  ago  a  check  for 
$5,000,000  would  have  paid  the  state's 
obligation  to  educational  institutions, 
and  even  ten  years  ago  it  was  only 
one-third  of  the  cost  for  the  past  two 
years-  $120,000,000.  Those  who  taught 
school  thirty  years  ago  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  school  system  of 
today  will  understand  the  cause  of 
the  increase. 

Another   big  item  of  expense,  one 
that  did  not  exist  some  years  ago.  is 


welfare  work.  In  the  two  years  end- 
ing June  1st,  the  state  paid  out  $36,. 
000,000  to  hospitals,  correctional  in. 
stitutions,  penal  establishments  and 
for  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

*  *      ♦ 

The  graphic  chart  of  the  report 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  state's 
income  used  in  each  of  the  major  ac- 
tivities: Highways  take  37.3  per  cent, 
earning  most  of  it  by  their  service. 
Education  comes  next  with  28.1  per 
cent,  welfare  8.5  per  cent,  construc- 
tion and  supplies  7.1  per  cent,  and 
salaries  and  general  expenses  15.5  per 
cent.  The  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions expend  large  sums,  but  this 
money  is  all  collected  from  hunters' 
and  fishermen's  licenses. 

♦  *      * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  needs  three  times  as  much  as  it 
did  ten  years  ago,  but  more  than 
three  times  as  much  is  demanded  of 
the  Department  as  then.  When  we 
recall  the  cost  of  cattle  tuberculin 
testing,  food  inspection,  disease  con- 
trol, etc.,  we  can  see  the  cause  for 
the  increase. 

During  the  past  ten  years  corpor- 
ation taxes  have  increased  from  $58,- 
000,000  to  $89,000,000,  inheritance 
taxes  from  $22,773,000  to  $65,442,000, 
motor  license  fees  from  $27,141,000 
to  $64,098,000  and  the  gasoline  tax 
from  $4,357,000  to  $66,546,000. 

There  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $80,- 
665.432. 

4c        *        >l« 

In  considering  tax  reduction  it  is 
necessary  to  find  first  an  expense 
that  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  and 
then  demand  action.  If  we  want  our 
roads,  schools  and  charitable  institu- 
tions maintained  or  further  develop- 
ed, there  is  no  chance  of  reducing 
state  taxes  now. 


Friendly    ^^ 
Talks 


Edgar  L. 
Vincent 


YESTERDAY,  or  was  it  the  day 
before?  Anyhow,  it  was  in  the 
old  stagecoach  days.  A  lot  of  us  were 
making  the  trip  from  one  village  to 
another  in  a  crowded  open  stage.  It 
was  a  warm  morning.  Most  of  the 
passengers  were  sweating  and  puff- 
ing, and  complaining  because  it  was 
so  hot.  Up  near  the  driver's  seat  sat 
an  old  philosopher  in  shirt  sleeves,  a 
man  of  the  farm.  He  stood  the  fault 
finding  as  long  as  he  could  and  then 
dryly  remarked,  "I  would  lots  rather 
sweat  than  shiver."  That  brought  a 
laugh  and  ended  the  complaining. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  a  man  or  a 
woman  anywhere  who  would  not  like 
to  be  somewhere  else  right  now? 
Even  the  sheep  risk  their  necks 
reaching  through  the  fence  to  get  a 
nip  of  the  gras.s  on  the  other  side. 
The  clover  may  be  just  as  deep  on 
one  side  as  it  is  on  the  other,  but 
something  in  our  natures  leads  us  to 
get  where  we  are  not.  j  We  forget 
how  we  shivered  last  winter  in  our 
sweating  today. 

I  wonder  if  we  cannot  see  some- 
thing we  may  take  to  heart  in  the 
old  farmer's  remark:  "I  would  rather 
sweat  than  shiver."  Why  not  ac- 
cept the  present  with  whatever  it 
has  for  us  and  make  the  best  of  it 
Why  not  think  and  say,  "It  might  be 
worse.    Let  us  get  all  we  can  out  ot 


today?"    God  wants  us  to  enjoy 


what 


we  have  now,  so  that  He  can  give  us 
better  things  by  and  by. 
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Cooked  Hay  in  California 


WITH  artificial  dehydradation  of  alfalfa  an 
accomplished  and  practical  fact  farmers 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  a  valley  ly- 
ing just  north  of  Hollywood,  California,  have  been 
getting  big  returns  from  their  alfalfa  crops  during 
this  last  year. 

The  system  as  used  in  that  valley  was  perfected 
by  a  milling  company  at  Van  Nuys,  one  of  the 
larger  country  towns  of  the  valley,  a  concern  which 
sells  no  less  than  three  million  dollars'  worth  of 
feeds  of  various  kinds  to  the  poultrymen  of  the 
valley  each  year. 

The  sale  of  alfalfa  as  poultry  feed  increased  dur- 
ing last  summer  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  per 
cent  per  month,  according  to  the  books  at  the 
miUing  company's  office.  "The  perfecting  of  this 
process,"  says  the  business  manager  of  this  mill, 
"has  given  a  new  impetus  both  to  milling  and  to 
alfalfa  culture." 

Alfalfa  is  sold  in  meal  form  and  is  used  to  supply 
the  "greens"  to  the  laying  hen's  ration.  Formerly 
the  poultrymen,  "ranchers."  as  they  are  always 
called  in  southern  California,  each  had  his  own 
patch  of  green  hay  which  he  irrigated  at  regular 
intervals  and  cut  frequently  for  the  purpose  need- 
ed. Under  the  new  plan  the  "greens"  are  raised  by 
growers  who  make  a  specialty  of  it  and  the  poul- 
trymen buy  their  "greens"  in  bags. 
Most  of  them  mix  them  into  the  ra- 
tion themselves. 

The  Process 
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moves  on  a  carrier  traveling  a  course 
shaped  like  a  great  flattened-out  let- 
ter "S."  Heat  is  applied  by  three 
great  gas-burning  furnaces  below. 
The  temperature  applied  at  the  up- 
per level  is  480  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
at  the  middle  level  375  degrees,  and 
at  the  lower  level  225  degrees.  The 
even  distribution  of  the  heat  is  ac- 
complished by  a  series  of  perpendicu- 
lar buffers  projecting  from  the  upper 
and  lower  walls  of  the  tunnel  through 
which  the  hay  passes. 

In  exactly  one  hour's  time  from 
the  minute  the  hay  falls  before  the 
sickle  of  the  mower  in  the  field  it 
can  be  completely  dehydrated,  ground 
into  meal  and  sacked  ready  for  mar- 
ket 

Five  tons  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  hay  are  required 
to  make  one  ton  of  alfalfa  meal,  the  thoroughly 
dried  hay  passing  directly  from  the  dehydrating 
tunnel  to  the  grinders. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  in  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  natural  dehydration  (that  is,  letting  the 
lay  dry  in  the  fields)  much  food  value  was  lost. 
Especially  was  the  vitamin  A  content  greatly  de- 
pleted. When  the  hay  is  rushed  from  the  field  to 
the  dehydrator  the  vitamin  A  content  is  scarcely 
diminished  by  the  dehydrating  process..  The  meal 
is  bright  green  when  it  comes  from  the  grinders. 
Artificial  dehydration  saves  the  poultrymen  as 
much  as  fifty  per  cent  on  costs  due  to  the  high 
food  value  of  the  product.  Two  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  mash  foods  has  been  found  to  supply 
the  needed  vitamins.  The  meal  has  by  actual  test 
««ven  times  the  food  potency  of  alfalfa  meal  made 
from  hay  that  has  been  naturally  dehydrated,  it 
is  claimed. 

As  Many  as  Twelve  Cuttings  per  Year 

Many  of  the  alfalfa  growers  expect  to  make  as 
■"iny  as  twelve  cuttings  of  alfalfa  in  twelve 
■xonths.  The  production  from  some  acreages  is 
Inmost  startling.  No  time  is  lost.  When  the  hay 
•s  cut  it  goes  immediately  to  the  mill  leaving  the 
*«ld  clear.  The  irrigation  water  is  at  once  turned 
on  and  a  new  growth  of  hay  is  under  way  imme- 
diately.  As  many  as  sixty  tons  of  green,  or  "wet." 
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hay  per  acre  is  being  produced.  The  valley  now 
has  slightly  more  than  ten  thousand  acres  of 
alfalfa,  a  sufficient  acreage  to  supply  the  mill  nm- 
ning  at  present  capacity,  but  both  the  acreage 
and  mill  capacity  are  due  for  rapid  increases  from 
all  appearances. 

The  Money  End  of  It 

An  average  price  paid  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
alfalfa  growers  during  the  year  just  past  was 
$5.50  per  "wet"  ton.  This  indicates  for  those  who 
produced  as  much  as  sixty  tons  per  acre  a  gross 
income  of  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  Since  irrigation  ajid  fertilization  are  both 
necessary  costs  are  of  course  high  also,  but  alfalfa 
raising  has  proved  profitable,  more  profitable  than 
it  ever  did  under  old  processes  of  handling  the  hay. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  mill  owner  the  costs 
of  a  ton  of  alfalfa  meal  can  be  figured  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:  five  tons  of  "wet"  alfalfa,  $27.50; 
cost  of  gas  and  general  overhead  in  dehydrating 
process,  $6  per  ton  of  meal.  This  makes  a  total 
cost   on   the   floor   of   $33.50    approximately.     The 


proved  that  dehydration  when  properly  done 
scarcely  lowers  the  vitamin  A  content  of  "wet" 
alfalfa  but  the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple awaited  the  development  of  practical  machin- 
ery and  milling  equipment. 

A  twelve  months  growing  season  with  irriga- 
tion facilities  naturally  raises  the  number  of  cut- 
tings to  the  maximum  in  southern  California,  but 
the  principle  apparently  is  one  that  should  meet 
with  the  favor  of  economists  as  well  as  agricul- 
turists in  any  section  where  alfalfa  is  grown. 


The  dehydrator  at  work. 

meal  is  sold  to  the  poultrymen  for  $39  per  ton. 
the  mill  operating  on  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  at  Van  Nuys  at 
the  present  time  is  ten  tons  of  "wet"  or  two  tons 
of  powdered  alfalfa  per  hour,  but  plans  are  afoot 
for  increasing  the  capacity. 

Is  Also  Sterilizing  Process 

Subjecting  the  hay  to  the  heat  naturally  kills 
the  weed  seeds  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
spreading  weeds  through  the  poultry  manure. 
Since  hay-cocks  do  not  lie  in  the  field  there  like- 
wise is  no  spread  of  weeds  from  that  source. 

No  Loss  from  Weather  Hazards 

There  likewise  is  no  loss  from  weather  hazards. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  weather  is  scarcely  a  consid- 
eration; just  as  long  as  it  is  warm  enough  to  pro- 
mote growth  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  amount  of  fibre  naturally  is  reduced,  tests 
showing  a  reduction  of  at  least  ten  per  cent  as 
compared  with  meal  made  from  alfalfa  dehydrated 
by  the  processes  of  nature.  The  protein  content 
aI?o  runs  about  ten  per  cent  higher,  it  is  said.  To 
the  poultry  the  meal  is  much  more  palatable,  since 
none  of  the  taste  and  tang  is  lost  through  long 
contact  with  the  elements.  Professors  Hoist  and 
Newlon    of    California    some    time    ago    definitely 
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More  About  Schools 

IT  is  refreshing  to  read  something  rational  on 
the  school  question.  Every  once  in  a  while  a 
few  of  your  readers  are  prodded  into  an  expres- 
sion of  a  little  "gumption"  on  the  subject.  Articles 
appearing  in  your  issues  of  May  23rd  and  30th 
were  quite  highly  spiced  with  common  sense,  a 
flavor  usually  omitted  from  modem  school  de- 
coctions. 

Yes,  we  are  making  a  fetish  of  schools.  We  as- 
cribe to  them  magical  powers  and  virtues.  We  be- 
lieve in  their  high  priests  with  all  our  hearts  and 
hearken  diligently  unto  what  they  say.  We  simply 
adope  the  elaborate  ritual  and  impos- 
ing service  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  this  darling  idol.  Pomp,  form, 
ceremony,  solemn  parade.  We  eat  it 
up.  But  then  look  what  this  god  will 
do  for  us;  make  us  all  intelligent  and 
virtuous  and  alert  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  a  free,  prosperous  and  glo- 
rious country.  So  we  bring  our  gifts, 
more  and  more  of  them,  greater  and 
greater,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  this 
precious  idol  and  for  the  comfort  and 
glory  of  its  high  priests.  More  and 
more  money  for  more  and  more  sys- 
tem, supervision,  drill  and  dress  pa- 
rade, for  greater  buildings  and  more 
extensive  equipment,  for  consolida- 
tion and  transportation — for  greater 
show  and  less  and  less  education. 

Illiteracy  is  a  great  menace  to  free 
institutions,  but  literacy  unused  is 
equally  a  menace.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence of  moment  between  the  man 
who  cannot  read  and  the  man  who 
can  read  and  does  not.  Indeed  quite 
often  the  former  is  the  better  citizen. 
But  a  menace  greater  still  is  the  man  who  can 
read,  does  read,  but  does  not  think.  These  men 
are  the  illiterates  who  most  abound,  the  ones  most 
to  fear.  The  man  who  cannot  read  but  does  think 
is  very  much  the  better  citizen. 

No  mysterious  capacity  or  genius  attaches  to 
ihe  ability  to  read,  popular  superstition  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  No  reason  appears  why 
it  should  be  so.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  not 
so;  history  teaches  it  has  not  been  true  in  the  past. 
Why  hug  this  fond  delusion  longer  to  our  breasts? 
The  average  man  who  can  read  and  does  read 
has  so  little  interest  in  government  and  so  little 
knowledge  of  it  that  he  can  scarcely  begin  to  think 
seriously  about  it.  He  could  not  intelligently  vote. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  that  he  does  not. 

The  man  who  cannot  read  may  be  a  keen  observ- 
er. He  can  discover  much  through  his  senses;  see 
and  hear  much.  He  may  be  a  good  niixer  and 
learn  much  through  association  as  did  Socrates. 
His  knowledge  may  transcend  that  of  many  dull- 
ards who  can  read.  Besides  he  may  be  a  thinker 
and  be  highly  qualified  for  citizenship. 

One  of  our  greatest  popular  fallacies  is  that  edu- 
cation is  obtained  only  in  schools  and  from  books. 
What  we  get  by  these  means  is  only  a  part  of  our 
real  education,  the  least  part  and  the  least  valuable 
part.  The  man  who  does  not  continually  learn 
from  observation  and  by  association  learns  little. 
He  never  becomes  an  educated  man.  R.  W.  Stiffey. 
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stabilization)  no  one  may  say  with  certainty. 
lUit  those  who  are  responsible  for  it,  either 
by  legislation  or  by  administration,  are  in 
poor  position  to  prefer  the  charge  of  manii>- 
ulation  against  others.  After  carrying  on  with 
l)ublic  funds  the  greatest  grain  speculation  of 
any  age  they  are  in  no  position  to  condemn 
any  minor  speculation  or  lesser  speculators. 

if  our  government  will  adopt  some  definite 
plan  of  getting  out  of  the  wheat  business,  and 
will  stop  interference  with  the  open  market, 
there  will  be  no  need  to  worry  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  bulls  and  the  bears.  One  crowd 
will  take  care  of  the  other  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  grain  exchanges,  and  do  it  bet- 
ter and  more  jiromptly  than  any  government 
agency  can  do  it. 
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LAST   CHANCE 

OUR  special  train  will  leave  Pennsylvania 
on  July  29th.  It  will  take  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  readers  and  their  friends  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  a  comfortable,  care-free  va- 
cation tour  planned  and  conducted  especially 
for  them.  More  than  enough  reservations 
have  been  received  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  trip.  We  wish  that  hundreds  of  others 
might  enjoy  this  tour.  But  only  a  few  places 
on  our  special  train  remain  untaken.  They 
will  be  reserved  for  those  who  act  quickly. 


INTERESTING    RESEARCH 

THOSE  who  would  like  to  know  the  pos- 
sible uses  of  electricity  in  agriculture 
should  get  and  study  a  recent  report  on  farm 
electrification  research,  published  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity  to 
Agriculture,  1120  Garland  Building,  Chicago. 
They  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  and 
variety  of  research  projects  now  on  the  way 
— more  than  could  be  listed  on  this  page. 
The  bulletin  will  be  furnished  on  receipt  of 
a  two-cent  stamp  as  long  as  the  edition  lasts 
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definite  plan  and  so  eliminate  the  business- 
killing  uncertainty.  That  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  holding  all  the  wheat  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  or  merely  restricting  sales,  or 
holding  for  a  fixed  price  regardless  of  every- 
thing else.  None  of  these  plans  relieves  the 
market  of  the  ultimate  uncertainty  which 
now  burdens  it,  nor  can  any  of  them  do  that. 
Nothing  but  a  definite  policy  on  which  busi- 
ness can  ab.solutely  depend   will  do  it. 


A  LOST  RECORD 

IN  1898  Thomas  Kitson  established  a  record 
for  a  suit  of  clothes  '"from  sheep's  back  to 
man's  back."  He  had  the  sheep  shorn,  the 
wool  scoured,  combed,  spun  and  woven,  and 
the  cloth  made  into  a  suit,  in  6  hours  4 
minutes.  That  record,  made  in  this  country, 
stood  until  recently  when  it  was  broken 
twice.  Last  month  John  Crowther  &  Sons, 
Milnsbridge.  Huddersfield,  England,  in  co- 
operation with  Messrs.  Prices,  tailors,  pro- 
duced a  suit  in  2  hours  9  minutes  and  46 
seconds  from  the  time  the  shearing  began. 
America  ought  to  be  able  to  l)eat  that  a 
quarter  of  a  second  at  least. 


THE    SPEECHLESS    PICNIC 

SOME  years  ago  wc  made  a  little  cam- 
paign for  the  speechless  picnic.  Several 
organizations  tried  it  and  reported  general 
satisfaction.  The  people  had  a  goofl  time 
resting  and  playing,  the  speakers  didn't  suf- 
fer by  struggling  against  other  attractions 
and  noises,  and  folks  didn't  stay  away  be- 
cause they  couldn't  bear  oratory.  Hut  now 
these  organizations  appear  to  be  backsliding 
into  their  old  sin  of  cruelty  to  speaker  and 
audience,  for  they  are  trying  to  engage 
speakers  who  don't  want  to  speak  for  aud- 
iences which  are  not  anxious  to  listen.  Let 
us  again  commend  the  speechless  picnic, 
where  everybody  can  have  a  good  time. 


USING    MORE    WOOL 

THERE  is  a  long  list  of  industries  re- 
porting less  activity  than  in  recent  years 
but  the  wool  textile  industry  is  not  among 
them.  All  of  this  year  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  have  show^i  increasing  activity  and 
some  of  them  are  now  running  day  and  night. 
Consumption  of  wool  has  increased  substan 
tially,  the  New  England  mills  using  80  per 
cent  more  in  May  than  in  the  san^e  month 
last  year.  Apparently  tliere  is  a  shortage  ot 
some  Avool  fabrics  and  no  great  surplus  of 
any.  The  activity  in  wool  manufacturing  is 
rather  impressive  in  the  face  of  general  busi- 
ness depression  and  it  should  mean  better 
things  for  growers  as  well  as  others.  Wool 
prices  are  probably  as  low  as  they  will  go, 
and  some  improvement  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing as  the  season  advances. 


UNFORTUNATE 

IT  is  unfortunate  at  this  time  that  President 
Hoover  is  not  an  economist  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  grain  trade  and  is 
conseqifently  compelled  to  rely  on  others  for 
his  information.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has 
accepted  the  ideas  of  those  who  lack  under- 
standing of  the  present  wheat  situation. 

The  charge  of  manipulation  is  always  made 
when  prices  go  down.  But  it  comes  now  with 
poor  grace  from  those  who  have  provided  the 
Avay  and  the  means  for  the  greatest  market 
manipulation  in  all  the  long  history  of  wheat. 
Tust  how  far  the  present  wheat  situation  is 
the    efYect    of    that    manipulation    (miscalled 
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LOCAL     TAXATION 

AT    the    Institute   of    Public   Affairs  last 
week     Governor     Roosevelt     of     New 
York   made   a    notalde    address   on    taxation, 
particularly  local   taxation  which  constitutes 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country's  total.    He 
showed  that  local  taxes  in  his  own  state  ha^l 
increased    from   "$7.73   per    capita    in    1890  to 
^54.41  in  1927,  and  he  gave  still  more  strik- 
ing comparisons  in  a  certain  county  of  New 
York.    As   one  but  not  the   only   remedy  he 
advocated  a  study  of  the  present  system  oi 
local  government  with  the  object  of  reducinj,' 
the  number  of  its  units  and  the  cost  of  its 
operation.  As  an  example  he  cited  one  county 
with  three  townships,  two  cities,  40  village.>, 
44  school  districts  and  156  special  districts- 
a  total  of  246  governmental  and  possible  tax 
units    in   one   county.    This    is   no   doubt  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  is  evidence  of  the  need 
for  simplifying  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment.   The  present  system  in  most  if  not  all 
states  is  the  result  of  tradition  or  of  current 
need  or  opportunity,  not  a  well-devised  and 
logical  plan.   And  there  are  few  states  where- 
in   substantial    improvement    could    not   be 
made  and  substantial  eccjnomies  effected. 


THE    BUSINESS    KILLER 

IT  is  known  everywhere  that  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  controls  a  vast  amount  of 
wheat.  It  is  known  that  storage  and  oth'jr 
charges  add  to  its  cost  about  1  VzC  per  bushel 
])er  month.  It  is  known  that  this  grain  must 
be  sold  sometime.  As  long  as  these  things 
are  known,  and  it  is  clear  also  that  the  Board 
has  authority  to  change  its  policy  at  any 
time,  that  i>ile  of  wheat  must  be  a  menace 
to  the  market.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  while 
human  nature  remains  as  it  is  and  always 
has  been. 

There    are    some    things    which    might    be 
done  to  relieve  the  market  of  this  weight  ot 
uncertainty.    One  of  them   is   for   the    I'.oard 
to  state  what,  in  amount  and  kind,  its  hold- 
ings actuallv  are.    Thc\-  are  estimated  in  var- 
ious   (|uarters    at    2(X).6o().()0()    to    SOO.CK )0.0()' ) 
bushels.    Maybe  some  of  these  estimates  are 
too  high,  and  if  so  they  are  a  destructive  in- 
fluence   which    could    be    abated.      .Another 
thing   which  might  be  done  is   to  adoi)t  and 
announce  a  definite  and  unchanging  policy  ot 
reduction   and    ultimate   disposal.     Not    until 
this  is  done  can  the  market  be  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  uncertainty,  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  any  market.    The  lioard  has  taken 
one   step  toward   this  policy   by   announcing 
maximum   sales,  with   sundry  exceptions.    It 
should    go    the    whi)le    distance,    announce   a 


THE  RUSSIAN  PLAN 

WHAT  is  the  Russian  plan  which  prom- 
ises greater  wheat  production  at  a  time 
when  it  should  be  less?  This  question  is  asked 
and  we  shall  try  to  answer  it.    The  present 
government  of  Russia  owns  all  property  and 
"controls  all  business.    It  directs  all  labor  and 
all  production  and  distribution.    The  Russian 
plan  is  to  develop  the  country's  resources  and 
Its  industries.   To  do  those  things  the  govern- 
ment must  have  funds  or  credits  abroad,  for 
it  must  buy  the  necessary  machinery,  materi- 
als and  services  in  other  lands.  To  get  foreign 
credits   Russia  must  supply  something  ()ther 
nations  need.    Wheat  is  one  of  these  things, 
limber  is  another,  cottf)n  is  a  third,  and  there 
are  others.   But  these  can  be  supplied  to  other 
nations  because  they  can  be  easily  produced 
in  Russia,  whereas  manufactured  articles  can- 
not be;  and  because  under  the  present  system 
of  government  and  business  the  cost  of  their 
production  is  not  an   important   factor  as  it 
must  be  in  a  land  where  production  cannot 
continue  without  reward.   To  Russia,  with  all 
production  and  business  under  a  central  con- 
trol,  it   is    not   so    important   that   wheat  or 
cotton  or  lumber  jiroduction  pays  as  it  is  to 
have  something  with  which  to  obtain  foreign 
funds  or  credits.    Russia  is  therefore  propos- 
ing to  export  more  wheat,  c(jtton  and  lumber 
regardless  of  cost  at  home  or  i)rices  abroad. 
This  of  course  means  that  the  producers  ot 
these  things  must  work  for  the  siippo.sed  good 
of  the  country  and  not  for  themselves.   It  is 
easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  policy  the  usual 
commercial  inlluences  do  not  control  the  vol- 
ume of  production  or  exportation.    The  neec 
for  foreign  funds  and  credits  controls  it,  or 
in  other  words  the  government's  idea  as  to 
the  amount  of  funds  or  credits  necessary  to 
its  plan  of  national  development.    We  do  not 
know  of  any  comparable  situation  in  all  com- 
mercial history,  though  it  is  full  of  example^ 
of  government  interference  with  international 
trade.    The   above   is   true   now,   but  it  niay 
not  be  true  six  months  or  a  year  hence,    r^ 
there  ai'e  signs  that  Russia  cannot  maintain 
its  present   policy  of  production   and  e.xp"''- 
tation. 


WITH  both  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall 
during   June   above 

SH£.vSS   Pennsylvania  Farm  Comment 

^       report  places  the  condi- 


rrop  '  • 

,ioD  of  all  grain  crops,  pota- 
toes tobacco  and  fruits 
above  the  ten-year  average 
condition  for  these  several 
crops  on  July  1st.    Only  the 

fondition  of  hay  and  pasture  crops  appears  under 
normal,    both    seriously    affected    by    last    year's 

'^The  tobacco  crop  got  off  to  an  exceptionally  good 
start  and  is  now  rated  at  92  per  cent  normal.  Po- 
tatoes stand  at  88  per  cent  compared  to  a  ten- 
vear  average  of  85.2  per  cent.  Com  is  rated  at  six 
Lints  above  the  ten-year  average,  wheat  1.5  points 
above,  oats  4.3  points  above,  apples  13.5  points 
above  and  peaches  20.2  points  above  normal. 
«     *     * 

»  CONSTRUCTIVE  dairy  breeding  program 
fi.  carried  on  in  Crawrford  county  in  recent  years 
is  bearing  fruit.  From  March  28th  to  June  19th, 
the  Cooperative  Dairy  Improvement  and  Sales  As- 
sociation in  this  county  alone  sold  28  carloads  of 
dairy  cattle.  Many  cattle  were  sold  privately  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Of  the  28  carloads  sold,  five 
went  to  New  Jersey  and  five  to  New  York  state. 
Six  loads  went  to  Pennsylvania  points.  By  October 
1st  the  Walker  Gordon  plant  in  New 
Jersey  will  have  100  cows  in  its  herd 
that  were  grown  in  this  prominent 
iairy  county. 

*      ♦      ♦ 


By     MILES     HORST 


able  soils,  fertilizers,  forms  of  lime,  peelers,  slicera, 
and  what  not. 

There  will  be  speaking  programs  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  forenoons,  with  men  of  national  repu- 
tation scheduled.  On  Monday  evening  when  the  ex- 
position opens  the  400-bushel  growers  and  their 
families  will  join  in  a  special  banquet.  At  eight 
that  evening  a  dramatic  team  from  Somerset  coun- 
ty will  give  a  play.  On  Tuesday  evening  there  will 
be  a  rural  choir  contest. 

Already  many  counties  are  planning  tours  to 
this  event.  Many  out-of-state  visitors  will  be  there. 
So  will  a  delegation  of  the  state  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. There  will  be  plenty  of  accommodation  for 
all  who  will  attend  and  more  than  a  good  time 
assured  to  them. 

«     «     * 

WITH  a  five-day  program,   running  from  Au- 
gust 31st  to  September  4th,  the  State  Poul- 
try Association  and  the  State  Baby  Chick  Associa- 


The  First  Page 


THE  auto  truck  is  now  a  common 
piece  of  equipment  on  Pennsyl- 
vania farms;  40.260  are  in  use  on 
these  farms,  according  to  a  recent 
state  survey.  That  is  one  to  every 
fourth  farm.  The  fact  is  that  the 
truck  and  the  tractor  are  running  nip 
and  tuck  in  popularity  here.  Both  of 
these  motorized  machines  are  labor 
savers  and  quite  essential  particular- 
ly on  our  larger  and  our  more  spe- 
cialized farms.  The  tractor  speeds  up 
production  and  the  truck  with  our 
good  highways  speeds  up  the  trans- 
portation of  that  production  to  mar- 
ket, a  market  of  wider  range  than 
was  possible  before  the  truck  came 
Into  use. 

*     *     * 

npHE   Lehigh   County   Fruit   Grow- 
1   ers'  Association  has  extended  an 

men  to  participate  with  its  members 
In  a  two-day  orchard  field  day  on 
July  28th  and  29th  at  the  Trexler 
Orchards,  eight  miles  north  of  Allentown.  All 
(ruit-growing  equipment  manufacturers  have  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  event.  Sprayers,  tillage 
tools,  gfraders,  etc.,  will  be  demonstrated  in  action. 
Spray  material  demonstrations  supervised  by  the 
extension  specialists  will  be  observed.  The  State 
Horticultural  Association  will  hold  its  summer 
meeting  in  connection  with  this  field  day. 

:K        4(        * 

rE  week  of  August  12th  to  15th  will  be  ob- 
served as  Club  Week  at  Penn  State.  With 
nearly  8,000  farm  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  Four-H 
clubs  throughout  the  state,  it  is  expected  that  well 
nigh  1,000  of  them  will  attend  this  their  annual 
summer  state-wide  round-up.  These  young  people 
will  have  a  splendid  program  of  entertainment, 
will  participate  in  their  annual  judging  contests, 
Md  at  the  same  time  visit  many  of  the  interesting 
•ifhts  in  and  around  the  College. 

*  *     * 

THE  following  week,  August  18th  to  21st,  an- 
other group  of  farm  boys  and  girls,  just  as 
'irge  in  numbers,  but  representing  the  agricul- 
tural and  home  economics  high  schools  of  the  state, 
will  gather  at  the  College  for  their  annual  state- 
wide round-up.  Here  they  will  compete  by  teams 
for  the  state  championships  in  livestock  and  poul- 
try judging,  the  winners  to  take  part  in  the  na- 
tional contests  to  be  held  later  in  the  year.  * 

*  *      * 

EVERYTHING  is  set  for  the  big  Potato  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  at  State  College,  August  24, 
25  and  26.  The  twelve  acres  on  the  College  farms 
'''voted  entirely  to  exposition  purposes  are  in  fine 
"'^pe.  Here  th^  growing  of  potatoes  will  be  dem- 
"iistrated  from  the  plowing  down  of  heavy  cover 
^■^ps,  preparing  the  seed  bed,  planting,  cultivating, 
Weeding,  spraying,  digging  with  a  picker  digger,  to 
proper  grading.  Manufacturers  of  potato  machin- 
"y  will  be  there  in  larger  numbers  even  than  two 
ytara  ago. 

'^en  there  will  be  the  40-acre  field  of  potatoes 

""the  College  farm  to  see,  with  its  demonstrations 

j*  tractor  and   horse-drawn   equipment,   its   spray 

^*ts,  its  seed  .source  tests,  etc. 

There  will  be  many  educational   exhibits,  .show- 

E  nature  of  insect  and  bacterial  diseases,  adapt- 


PENNSYLVANTA'S  highest  mountains  are  dwarfed  beside  the  cliffs 
shown  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue.  The  walls  of  the  Yosemite 
rise  3,000  feet,  4,000  feet,  and  in  places  a  mile  above  the  floor  of  the 
Valley.   The  waterfall  shown  is  several  times  as  high  as  Niagara. 

Near  the  Yosemite  is  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  giant  sequoias,  largest 
trees  in  the  world,  oldest  living  things.  Some  of  them,  4,000  years  old, 
were  giants  when  Christ  was  on  earth. 

A  visit  to  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa  Grove  is  a  moving  experi- 
ence, one  to  be  re-lived  in  memory  down  through  the  years.  It  is  one 
of  many  similar  experiences  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  of  our  readers  and 
their  friends  who  are  going  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Three-Nation 
Tour,  July  29th  to  August  20th. 

They  will  spend  three  days  in  Yellowstone  Park,  a  week  in  Cal- 
ifornia, several  days  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  day  at  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado,  etc.,  etc.  They  will  travel  comfortably  on  our 
special  train,  with  many  motor  side  trips,  and  many  opportunities  to 
talk  with  people  of  the  states  we  shall  visit.  They  will  be  relieved  of  all 
the  worry  of  making  arrangements  and  paying  bills.  Experienced  escorts 
will  attend  to  everything. 

At  this  writing  there  are  still  a  few  spaces  untaken  on  our  special 
train.  Late-comers  will  be  accommodated  as  long  as  there  is  any  room 
left,  but  if  you  are  interested  you  should  write  or  telegraph  to  the 
Tour  Manager  of  this  paper  immediately. 


tion  is  staging  an  event  that  should  attract  all 
progressive  poultrymen  in  the  state  who  desire  to 
learn  and  observe  the  best  practices  in  the  indus- 
try. The  party  will  gather  at  State  College  on 
Monday,  August  31st,  where  addresses  by  prom- 
inent poultrymen  will  be  given  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  and  again  the  following  morning.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  party  will  leave  for  Ebens- 
burg,  Indiana,  Kittanning,  Butler,  New  Castle, 
Erie,  Ridgway  and  Lock  Haven,  making  frequent 
stops  on  this  three-day  tour. 

He      *      * 

THE  executive  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  has  selected  DuBois,  Clearfield 
county,  as  the  place  for  holding  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Grange  for  1931.  The  dates  set  for  the 
meeting  are  December  8,  9  and  10. 

STANLEY  B.  GEORGE  of  Lenhartsville,  Berks 
county,  a  Four-H  Club  boy,  gives  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Dolly,  his  own  heifer.  After 
reading  it  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Stanley 
knows  more  about  his  heifer  than  most  of  us  do 
about  our  cows.  A  few  more  years  and  he  will  be 
a  dairyman,  a  progressive  one,  the  kind  most  of 
our  Four-H  dairy  calf  club  boys  turn  out  to  be. 

"Dolly  is  now  a  heifer,  and  is  almost  too  big  to 
be  called  a  'dolly.'  Her  full  name  is  Greenwich 
Dolly  Ormsby,  Reg.  No.  1429530.  Her  sire  is  King 
Ormsby  Segis  Fohr,  No.  464204.  Her  dam  is 
Greenwich  Conny  Fayne,  No.  998511.  She  was  reg- 
istered in  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America  on  July  22,  1930.  She  was  bom  on  No- 
vember 4,  1929,  and  will  be  two  years  old  on  her 
next  birthday.  I  remember  when  she  was  bom  for 
she  was  born  out  on  the  field  and  I  helped  to  bring 
her  home  on  the  wheelbarrow  with  her  mother 
following  after.  She  is  T.  B.  tested  and  her  an- 
cestors were  all  proven  pure-bred  Holsteins. 

"Dolly  is  now  7  feet  long,  2.3  feet  wide,  4.4  feet 
high,  7.3  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  a  tail  2.9 
feet  long,  ear  7  inches  long  and  a  head  1.6  feet 
long.  The  color  of  her  eyes  is  deep  blue  and  her 
hair  is  black  and  white.  About  three-fourths  of 
her  is  white. 

"Last  year  she  was  at  both  the  Kutztovra  and 
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Reading  Fairs.  She  behaved 
pretty  well  at  both.  She  is 
very  tame  and  I  can  put  on 
her  halter  and  lead  her 
around  at  any  place.  I  am 
training  her  to  follow  me 
when  I  get  hold  of  her  ear. 

"I  brush  her  up  once  a 
week  and  she  likes  it  but 
when  I  am  finished  she  has 
to  lick  herself  to  make  sure 
it's  clean  and  in  doing  so 
she  makes  herself  dirty  again. 

"At  present  I  feed  her  five  pounds  of  dairy  feed 
and  beet  pulp  mixed,  ten  pounds  of  silage  and  one 
forkful  of  hay  per  day.  She  has  water  in  her  stall 
and  get.s  all  the  salt  she  wants.  She  is  out  in  the 
pasture  every  day  from  morning  till  night  where 
she  gets  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  exercise, 
water  and  green  grass.  I  take  her  out  for  a  walk 
once  a  week  to  train  her.  Last  week  we  clipped 
her,  but  not  all  over. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  her  and  hope  she  may  win 
a  prize  at  the  fair.  Stanley  B.  George." 

*     *     * 

THE  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  agreed 
with  union  groups  that  wages  on  public  pro- 
jects in  which  the  state  has  a  part  shall  be  fifty 
cents  per  hour  for  laborers  in  the  city  and  forty 
cents  per  hour  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  rural 
districts.  While  this  agreement  holds  only  on  state 
projects  it  tends  to  fix  the  same  standard  of  wages 
on  public  projects  sponsored  by  coun- 
ties, cities,  boroughs  and  townships. 

Since  the  state  has  fixed  wages  on 
public  projects  on  practically  the 
same  level  as  prevailed  during  the 
more  prosperous  days  preceding  this 
depression  and  since  salaries  of  public 
officials,  public  employes,  school 
teachers,  etc.,  are  largely  fixed  by  law 
and  not  likely  to  be  changed  for  at 
least  two  more  years,  it  is  evident 
that  taxes  will  not  be  materially  low- 
ered during  this  iDiennium,  for  wages 
and  salaries  consume  the  bulk  of 
taxes. 

For  the  thousands,  yes,  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  in  this  state  who 
in  some  form  or  other  gain  their  live- 
lihood from  public  funds,  this  condi- 
tion is  a  blessing.  But  how  about  the 
tax  payer,  particularly  the  holder  of 
real  estate,  who  pays  the  bulk  of 
county,  city  and  township  taxes? 
Prices  of  farm  products  have  dropped 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  during  the 
past  18  months.  That  means,  even 
though  the  amount  on  the  tax  bill  is 
the  same  as  it  was  18  months  ago, 
that  25  to  50  per  cent  more  bushels 
of  wheat  or  dozens  of  eggs  or  pounds 
of  milk  must  be  turned  over  to  pay 
taxes.  The  holder  of  city  realty  is  affected  sim- 
ilarly by  a  drop  in  rentals.  Even  the  railroads  and 
the  mine  ovraers  whose  income  has  fallen  mate- 
rially during  this  period  are  similarly  pinched. 

It  should  be  evident  to  all  that  to  maintain  pub- 
lic wage  and  salary  scales  during  a  period  of  fall- 
ing prices  such  as  we  have  experienced  during  the 
last  18  months  simply  means  that  tax  payers  must 
reach  deeper  into  their  pockets. 

4:        *        * 

TWO  new  buildings,  both  of  interest  to  rural 
people,  are  imder  construction  on  the  campus 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  first  is  a 
new  dairy  and  creamery  building  located  near  the 
dairy  barns  and  adapted  to  the  training  of  boys 
in  all  important  modem  features  of  the  great 
dairy  and  milk  industry.  The  other  is  a  new  home 
economics  building  located  on  the  east  campus  and 
near  the  Grange  dormitory  for  girls  and  the  Col- 
lege hospital  made  possible  by  donations  from  the 
potato  growers  of  the  state. 

*  *      * 

HORSE-SHOE  pitching  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
common  sport  among  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
Nearly  every  county  in  the  state  will  have  a  county- 
wide  tournament  this  year.  Preliminary  to  these 
county  contests  are  held  local  contests  at  picnics, 
field  days,  fairs  and  gatherings  of  all  kinds.  All 
along  the  line  interest  is  running  keen  and  eager 
eyes  are  turned  toward  county  championships  and 
finally  the  state  championship. 

*  ♦      ♦ 

THE  directors  of  the  Jefferson  County  Wool 
Pool  sold  the  1931  clip  for  Jefferson  and  Clear- 
field counties  to  a  Philadelphia  Commission  mer- 
chant on  a  flat  ungraded  basis  at  17.27  cents  per 
pound. 

*  *      * 

NOT  in  many  years  have  we  had  such  epidemic 
outbreaks  of  aphids,  commonly  called  plant 
lice,  as  we  have  in  many  sections  of  the  state  this 
summer.  They  are  particularly  bad  in  early  plant- 
ed gardens.  They  are  also  bad  on  many  fruit  trees 
and  in  potato  fields,  especially  early  planted  fields. 
Nicotine  .sulphate  applied  as  a  spray  or  a  dust  is 
the  most  common  in.secticide  used. 


it 
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Farm  Home 


Decorate  in  Paths 

By   GERTRUDE   S.   STEWART 

THE  linoleum  on  the  kitchen  floor  was  badly 
worn,  worse  in  some  spots  and  paths  than 
at  more  isolated  corners.  It  was  too  bad  not 
to  recover  that  floor  when  all  the  rest  of  the  tidy 
house  was  in  such  perfect  order.  Yet  it  seemed  a 
shame  to  spend  the  needed  amount  of  money  m 
MaT  too   When  an  order  was  in  for  early  autumn 

^Abouf  August  first  there  would  be  Plumbers 
mechanics  and  carpenters  making  changes  the  little 
farm  home  had  long  been  hopmg  for.  and  had  fin- 
ally been  able  to  provide.  The  running  water  and 
bath  room  were  now  under  careful  planning,  and 
new  UnolTum  would  be  abused  and  cut  up  durmg 

'""lo'Th^home-maker  decided  on  a  plan  that  is 
so  very  satisfactory  it  might  help  others  through 
^similar  short  period  of  "wishing  to  look  betten 
?S^o  coats  and  a  vest  sound  pretty  warm  for  these 
hot  days,  but  they  surely  look  clean  and  shiny  and 
are    much  easier  to  keep  spick  and 
span  than  the  worn-off  patterns  you 
so  often  see.    Here  is  the  plan: 

Since  the  kitchen  had  to  be  used 
every  hour  of  the  day  by  a  good-siz- 
ed farm  family,  it  had  to  be  decorat- 
ed in  paths  or  strips.  First  this  spac- 
ing was  planned  so  that  all  necessary 
equipment  could  be  reached,  then  a 
good  floor  paint  was  applied  leaving 
ample  strips  for  at  least  a  twenty- 
four  hour  walking  space.  On  the 
third  day,  the  unpainted  strips  were 
given  their  first  coat,  and  the  painted 
ones  were  given  plain  paper  signs 
fastened  with  thumb  tacks  "step 
here." 

The  Family  Likes  It 

On  the  fifth  day  the  first  painted 
sections  were  ready  for  a  second  coat. 
Thi.^  was  made   more  practical  than 
a  plain  colored  floor  by  using  several 
colors  dabbled  onto  a  plate  and  then 
applied  with  a  flat-cut  sponge.    This 
floor  is  most  attractive  in  color   to- 
day.   The   general   kitchen   is   yellow 
and  green,  with  touches  of  black.  The 
floor  paint — first  coat  was  sand  color. 
The    colors    added    with    the    sponge 
were  green  and  yellow  with  a  bit  of 
black.   The  family  likes  this  new  "cal- 
ico   floor"    very    much    and    you    can 
imagine  what  a  big  improvement  it 
is  over  worn  spots  that  hit  your  eye 
all  day  long.    The  vest  is  varnish,  as 
you  may  have  guessed.    It  was  done 
at  night— and  dry  next  morning.     I 
recommend  two  coats  and  a  vest  if 
your  floor  looks  too  worn. 

Combination  Jellies 

RECENTLY  we  were  given  a  de- 
licious jelly,  the  combined  flavors 
of  apple  and  wild  plum.    The   apple 
insures  a  firm   jelly  which   even   the 
novice  is  bound  to  succeed  with.    The 
apple  alone   makes  an  almost  color- 
less   product    unless    one    leaves    the 
skins  on  or  uses  some  highly  colored 
fruit    like    the    Red    Astrachan.     The 
wild    plum   adds    the    rich   color   and 
the  peculiar  flavor  .so  much  relished. 
This  idea  of  combining  fruit  juices 
not  only  makes  use  of  leftovers  which 
might    be    wasted     but    suggests     a 
pleasing    variety    not    otherwise    ob- 
tainable.    There    is   the    chokecherry. 
the  juice  of  which  is  greatly  relished 
by  the  comparatively  few  who  know 
it;  but  lacking  in  pectin,  it  is  not  a 
success  when   \ised  alone  as  a  jelly. 
By  mixing  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
apple  juice,  the  combination  is  tasty 
and  of  fine  texture. 

Elderberries  combine  well  with 
apples.  The  pure  elderberry  flavor  is 
a  bit  rank,  but  when  mingled  with 
apple  juice  it  is  well  liked  and  has 
an  appetizing  color.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  grapes.  The  sugar  in  the 
latter  tends  to  crystallize,  and  when 
combined  with  apple  this  feature  is 


retarded.  Later  in  the  season  comes  the  wild  crab, 
which  jells  easily,  and  with  it  may  come  a  number 
of  combinations  in  both  wild  and  cultivated  fruits. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam. 

The  House  Ants 

AT  this  time  of  the  year  many  people  find  the 
ordinary  house  ant  to  be  extremely  bother- 
some and  for  those  who  would  like  a  good  control 
measure,  the  University  of  Maryland  has  the  fol- 
lowing formula  to  offer:  One  pound  of  sugar,  one 
quart  of  water  and  125  grains  of  arsenate  of  soda 
should  be  boiled  together  until  the  soda  has  been 
well  dissolved.  If  available,  one  table  spoon  of 
honey  may  also  be  added. 

When  ready,  the  solution  should  be  placed  in 
shallow  containers  easily  accessible  to  the  ants, 
waterproofed  pill  boxes  working  admirably  for  this 
purpose.  The  pill  boxes  may  be  made  waterproof 
by  coating  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  hot 
paraffin. 

The  poison  must  be  weak  enough  so  that  the 
worker  ants  will  carry  it  back  to  the  nest  and  feed 
the  queen  and  young  ants,  thereby  eradicating  the 
entire  colony. 


Try  Courtesy 

By   MARY   S.   STOVER 

PASSING  the  courthouse  square  of  Roswell, 
New  Mexico,  I  laughed  to  see  a  sign  exactly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  that  genial  and 
progressive  town.  Thoughtless  people  hurrying 
downtown  had  begun  to  make  an  unsightly  path 
across  the  grass,  so  some  one  in  authority  stretch- 
ed a  wire  barrier  across  the  place  and  fastened  to 
it  a  Highway  Department  sign  "Detour." 

The  sight  reminded  me  of  Denver's  way  of  tell- 
ing  those  traversing  the  beautiful  civic  center: 
"Keep  to  the  walk."  instead  of  "Keep  off  the 
grass."  Just  the  little  difference  in  phrasing 
arouses  a  far  more  cooperative  spirit  in  all  right- 
minded  folk. 

Now  these  Westerners  are  trying  "Save  the  Wild 
Flowers"  signs  to  halt  the  despoiling  of  seriously 
threatened  mountain  beauty  On  the  same  principle 
some  optimistic  persons  have  planted  spring  bulbs 
and  other  flowering  things  outside  their  dooryards 
with  just  a  friendly  "Please"  set  up  as  protection. 
Most  of  the  motorists  who  are  a 
nightmare  to  farmers  are  a  hard- 
boiled  lot  that  might  never  respond 
to  similar  signs  in  front  of  an  orchard 
or  vineyard  or  choice  bit  of  wood- 
land. Some,  though,  are  only  igno- 
rant and  careless.  Then  how  often  we 
have  been  amazed  at  the  way  stiff- 
necked  old  reprobates  lived  up  to  a 
straightforward  faith  in  their  right 
intentions!  Suppose  you  let  the  boy 
of  the  family  try  his  hand  at  paint- 
ing a  "Please"  or  "Detour"  sign  to 
mount  guard  wherever  it's  most 
needed. 

O 

WILL  some  reader  who  knows 
how  to  make  "Dutch  hand 
cheese"  please  send  us  the  recipe  in 
detail,  for  another  reader  who  sent 
in  an  urgent  request?  Although  the 
page  editor  has  often  been  called 
"Dutch"     this  name  is  new  to  her. 


-Or 


Summer  Styles 

No.  6749.— Ladies'  house  frock.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46- 
48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7228. — Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7232.— Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

No.  7226. — Ladies'  dress  with  slen- 
der hips.  Designed  in  sizes:  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48,  50  and  52  inches  bust 
measure.  A  48-inch  size  requires  5^^ 
yards  of  39-inch  material. 

No.  7246.— Girls'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  8.  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  10- 
year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material. 

No.  6121.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  4  years.  A  3-year 
size  requires  2  yards  of  32-inch  ma- 
terial if  made  with  sleeves. 

No.  7243.— Girls'  dress.  Designed  m 
sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  » 
requires  2%  yards  of  35-inch  mate- 
rial if  made  with  sleeves.  Without 
sleeves  2  yards.  Sash  of  ribbon  re- 
quires 2  yards. 

No.  6540.  Child's  play  suit,  i^-uj 
in  four  .sizes:  6  months,  1,  2  and 
years.  A  2-ycar  size  requires  1  * 
yards  of  material  35  inches  wide  or 
wider.  To  fini.sh  with  bias  tape  o^ 
binding  will  require'  4  '2  yards  1  2 
inches  wide.  ^ 

No.    7247.--Giris'    dress.     Designea 
in  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  4  years.   A  3-yea 
size    with    long    sleeves     requires 
yards  of  29-inch  material.    With  stior 
sleeves,  1%  yard.    Bow  of  ribbon  re- 
quires 1  yard. 

HOW   TO    OBDEB  ^ 

.Ml    pattfin.s    l.-Sc  each,   two   for   25c^ 
mire    to    Rive    number    and    size.     *^n 
Book    only    10c.     Addres.s    Hattern    Depan 
ment.     Pennsylvania     Farmer,     i*>'^ 
Ave..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


The  hije  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 
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AS  a  boy  John  Wetzel  witness- 
ed a  forest  tragedy  which  left 
an  impression  on  him  all  his 
life     He  found  a  little  papoose  lying 
on  the  ground  in  its  birchbark  box. 
The  grave-eyed  infant  was  so  inter- 
esting that  John  thought  it  a  good 
idea  to  steal  the  child.    So  he  pick- 
ed it  up   and   carried   it   out   of    the 
woods.    At  the  edge  of  the  forest  he 
was  confronted  by  a  squaw  who  held 
out  her  arms  and  said,  "Mine.    Squaw 
followed  white  boy  with  papoose  out 
of  woods."    John  handed  the  baby  to 
the  woman  and  was  horrified  to  see 
her  dash  it  to  the  ground,  killing  it. 
Just    then    another    squaw    dashed 
up,    distraught   and    vrild.     "My   pa- 
poose," she  cried. 

From  charges,  counter  charges,  ad- 
mission and  threats  of  the  one  furious 
and  the  other  defiant  woman  John 
learned  that  jealousy  over  the  child's 
father  had  caused  the  woman  to  com- 
mit the  fiendish  act.  She  was  so  des- 
perate that  she  urged  the  infant's 
mother  to  kill  her.  but  the  latter  with 
a  fine  appreciation  of  a  greater  pun- 
ishment said.  "Live!  If  you  kill  to 
punish  those  you  love,  then  live! 

The  grief  of  the  mother  held  the 
boy  in  a  spell  as  the  destroyer  mov- 
ed into  the  forest.  Then  the  full 
import  of  the  tragedy  breaking  on 
him  the  lad  turned  with  a  wild  cry 
of  fear  and  fled  from  the  spot. 


IN  later  years  John,  Jr.,  did  his 
part  in  discouraging  the  Indians' 
habit  of  stealing  horses.  One  time  he 
led  a  party  of  seven  against  an  In- 
dian town  in  revenge  for  the  reds 
taking  horses  from  the  settlers.  They 
found  the  horses,  which  they  secured 
without  opposition,  for  not  a  redskin 
showed  up  to  confront  the  angry 
owners. 

The    whites  knew   the    reds   would 

follow,    so    made    all    possible    haste. 

but  on  the  second  day  back  one  of 

their  party  was  taken  violently  sick. 

The  party  halted  and  placed  guards 

on  their  back  trail.  Just  before  dawn  a 

guard  went  to  dip  some  water  from 

a   stream   and   noticed   that    it   was 

muddy.    This   indicated  that   Indians 

were  walking  down  the  stream  from 

above,  and  served  to  warn  the  whites. 

Hearing    nothing    they    concluded    it 

might    be    raccoons    wading    in    the 

water,  so  lay  down  again,  but  on  the 

alert. 

The   campflre  burned   low  and  the 
enemy  stole  silently  down  the  stream, 
reaching  within  ten  or  a  dozen  feet 
of  the  whites  without  discovery.    The 
reds  fired,  killing  the  sick  man  and 
followed  up  by  attacking  the  others. , 
Two   more  were  killed.    One,   named 
McCullough,    jumped    in    a   quagmire 
and  fooled  the  Indians  into  thinking 
he  was  dead.    The  next   day  he  en- 
countered  another   who   had   escaped 
and  the  two  made  their  way  back  to 
Wheeling. 

John  Wetzel,  Jr.,  and  Kinzie  Dick- 
erson  had  escaped  and  hidden  in  un- 
derbrush, where  they  remained  all 
day  and  all  the  next  night.  The  In- 
dians drove  the  horses  over  the  vi- 
cinity to  trample  the  whites  if  any 
should  be  hiding,  but  fortimately 
John  and  Kinzie  escaped  this  .search 
and  eventually  reached  Wheeling. 

The  tale  of  how  John  Wetzel  and 
a  friend  went  out  in  Ohio  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  catching  an  In- 
dian and  making  a  pet  of  him  is  told 
by  some  writers.  However,  it  was  ap- 
parently John,  Jr.,  and  not  his  father 
who  made  this  trip,  the  similarity  in 
names  explaining  the  confusion  of 
accounts.  According  to  Scott  Powell, 
84-year-old  author  of  "Footsteps  of 
Civilizati<m'"  and  "History  of  Mar- 
shall County,"  the  true  story  of  the 
happening  is  as  follows: 

John,    Jr.,    and    Veach    Dickerson 


painted  their  bodies  and  clothed 
themselves  as  Indians  to  go  on  an 
Indian  scouting  trip  for  adventure 
and  pleasure.  "We  are  half  Indian 
anyway,"  they  remarked,  relying  on 
their  fluency  in  the  Indian  tongue  to 
help  them  out  of  any  tight  places 
they  might  enter. 

Near    the    head    of    the    Sandusky 
river  they  approached  an  Indian  vil- 
lage,  entered  it  as  Indians,  but  sus- 
pecting that  the  inhabitants  suspect- 
ed them  left  the  next  morning  and 
hid    along   a   path.     During    the    day 
several  Indians  passed  close  by,  but 
the    watchers    only   waited.     On    the 
evening   of   the   second   day   two  In- 
dians  came  down  the  path   and  the 
disguised  whites  stepped  out  in  front 
of  them.    The  keen  eyes  of  the  reds 
noted     something    wrong    and    said. 
"White  man;  no  like  Injuns."    Their 
disguise    pierced    the    whites    threw 
aside  pretense  and  John,  Jr.,  knocked 
down   one   of    the    redskins   with   his 
tomahawk.    Dickerson  grappled  with 
the   other.     Wetzel    came   to   his   aid 
and  they  bound  and  gagged  the  red- 
man. 

Scalping  the  dead  one  the  two  cap- 
tors, set  off  with  their  prize  toward 
home,  taking  care  to  hide  their  trail 
by  taking  a  crooked  course  and  keep- 
ing on  the  hardest  ground.  When 
they  crossed  the  Muskingum  river 
their  prisoner  balked.  "Indian  no  go 
with  white  cowards,"  said  he.  "In- 
dian rather  die  by  Indian  hands.  In- 
dian brave  and  free.  Cords  make  In- 
dian no  prisoner." 

In  spite  of  all  persuasion,  including 
the   application  of  hickory   switches, 
the  redman  maintained  his  stubborn- 
ness.   They  assured  him  that  his  life 
would  be  spared,  but  he  only  bowed 
his  head  and  said,  "White  man  may 
tomahawk  Indian,  but  Indian  go  no 
farther  with  white  man."    They  even 
threatened   to  kill  him  if  he  did  not 
comply    with    their    wishes,    but    he 
again   bowed   his   head    and    refused. 
This  time  his  head  did  not  resume  its 
upright  position,  for  a  tomahawk  de- 
scended  and    the   redman    was   freed 
permanently  from  earthly  cares.  The 
two  whites  came  home  disappointed 
that  they  had  only  two  scalps  instead 
of    a   lively    prisoner    to    show    their 
friends. 


Take  this  bar  of  Fels-NaptKa 
and  the  dirtiest  shirt  in  your  wash 


Here's  a  test  for  you— take  a  work 
shirt  that  looks  as  if  it  had  picked 
up  half  the  farm.  Wash  it  with 
Fels-Naptha.  And  watch! 

See  how  quickly  the  brisk,  busy  suds 
loosen  the  dirt.  See  how  even  greasy 
smudges  vanish — without  hard  rub- 
bing on  your  part.  Then  notice  how 
thoroughly  clean  the  shirt  looks,  how 
sweetly  clean  it  smells.  And  you'll 
never  want  to  do  another  wash  with- 
out Fels-Naptha. 

There's  a  very  good  reason  why 
Fels-Naptha  should  do  such  an  excel- 
lent washing  job.  For  the  big  golden 
bar  is  two  helpers  instead  of  one.  It  is 
unusually  good  soap  and  naptha — so 
much  naptha  you  can  smell  it.  Work- 
ing together,  these  two  cleaners  give 
extra  help  that  loosens  even  stubborn 


dirt— getting  the  grimiest  clothes 
clean  easily  and  quickly— in  tub  or 
machine;  in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool 
water;  whether  you  soak  or  boil. 

Fels-Naptha  contains  bland,  sooth- 
ing glycerine,  so  it's  nice  to  your  hands. 
Get  a  few  bars  at  your  grocer's  today. 

special  Ofer-We'W  be  glad  to  send 

every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample  bar  of 

Fels-Naptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper. 

Many  women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into 

their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find 

this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 

chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 

golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 

naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 

4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 

and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 

bar   without    further   cost.  Write   today. 

Fels  &  Company,  Phila.,  Pa.  Dept.  7-7-18 


THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH     THE     CLEAN     MAPTHA     ODOR_ 

When  writing  advertisers  please  mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer 


WE'RE  COI 
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LIKE  his  other  brothers  Jacob  Wet- 
zel, my  great  great  grandfather, 
had  some  brushes  with  the  common 
enemy.  He  and  Simon  Kenton,  while 
on  a  fall  hunt  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  ran  on  to  an  aban- 
doned Indian  camp.  Neither  a  Ken- 
ton nor  a  Wetzel  would  think  of 
backing  out  of  such  a  vicinity  with- 
out making  his  presence  known,  so 
the  two  determined  to  delay  their 
hunt  for  deer  until  they  had  landed 
bigger  game. 

That  night  they  heard  guns  fired; 
the  next  morning  more  guns,  while 
in  the  distance  could  be  seen  a  soft 
haze  which  told  of  an  Indian  camp. 
The  hunters  moved  cautiously  toward 
the  smoke  and  that  evening  came  in 
sight  of  the  camp.  Concealing  them- 
selves until  dark  they  crept  forward 
until  they  could  see  five  men  and  five 
blankets. 

"When     shall     it     be?"     whispered 

Jacob. 

"Now,  if  you  .say  .so,"  responded 
Kenton.  On  second  thought  it  was 
decided  to  await  daylight.  Kenton 
maintaining  that  "We  had  better 
have  light  and  an  open  field." 

They  crouched  down  behind  a  large 
fallen  tree  and  awaited  the  coming 
of  day.  When  it  was  light  enough  to 
aim  Jacob  whispered,  "I  am  glad  I 
have  a  double-barreled  rifle." 

"Hush!"    said   Simon.    "Now!     And 
when  my  foot  moves  fire." 
(To  be  continued.) 


BETTER    COME   ALONG 

There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  make  up  your  mind. 
Moil  the  coupon  and  get  the  whole  v^onderful  story 
of  the  great  Three-Nation  tour  that  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  folks  are  going  to  take,  leaving  July  29th. 
We  will  cover  over  9000  miles  by  special  train, 
and  around  900  miles  by  auto  and  steamship, 
visiting  the  wonder  spots  of  the  great  West.  Cost? 
Remarkably  low  for  such  a  trip.  It  covers  every 
expense  from  start  to  finish.  No  extras.  And  we'll 
travel  In  style  every  bit  of  the  way.  We  hope  you 
can  join  us.  You  are  most  cordially  Invited. 


Pihs  Peak.     XTe'll  go  to  tht  vtry  tnp. 
C.  L.  White,  Tour  Director,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Parhapt  I  will   be  able  \o 

join  your  August  toor.   Please        ^""^f. 

tell  me  what  It  will    cost  and 

oil  about  wt»ereyouaregoing.        Address 

Citv                                                        County                             K.F.D. 
7-18-31     ..7. - 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


M.aryland "'Miniature  America 


By   Two   of   Her  Daughters. 


I  THINK  Maryland  is  very  hard  to 
beat  in  many  respects.  Really,  I 
don't  know  where  one  could  find  a 
quieter  and  more  hospitable  people 
than  those  living  in  this  state.  Many 
visitors  from  nearby  states  have  re- 
marked at  the  hospitality  shown  them 
while  visiting  here. 

Our  state  has  a  most  diversified 
geography.  It  reminds  me  of  a  min- 
iature America.  A  drive  from  Ocean 
City  to  Oakland  afifords  the  tourist  a 
cross  section  of  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  our  dear  old  Eastern 
Shore,  where  I  live,  is  as  level  as  any 
prairie  state.  Southern  Maryland 
with  its  century-old  mansions  re- 
minds one  of  Virginia  and  the  old 
South.  And  those  rolling  green  fields 
and  forested  hills  of  Montgomery  and 
Frederick  counties!  Don't  they  vivid- 
ly picture  the  bluegrass  country  of 
Kentucky  and  also  the  valleys  of  New 
York  and  New  England  ?  Then  there 
are  those  climbs  up  the  mountains  on 
the  Western  Shore  that  make  the 
Westerner  think  he  is  climbing  the 
Rockies. 

Not  only  is  the  state  itself  very 
diversified  but  also  its  products.  Hav- 
ing a  mild  climate  we  grow  crops 
common  in  both  the  North  and  South. 
The  most  important  of  these  are 
wheat  and  corn,  strawberries,  canta- 
loupes, watermelons,  cucumbers,  po- 
tatoes and  asparagus;  fruits  such 
as  apples,  peaches  and  pears.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  raised  in  some 
sections  for  the  dairy  products — milk 
butter  and   cheese. 

Proud  of  Its  History 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  trib- 
utaries are  our  great  meat  house, 
providing  fish,  crabs,  oysters  and  ter- 
rapin. 

We  Marylanders  are  proud  of  the 
history  of  our  state  and  landmarks 
round  throughout  it.  Several  of  these 
landmarks  are  near  my  home.  One 
Is  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  the 
oldest  frame  building  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  said  William  Penn 
once  preached.  The  other  is  the  fa- 
mous Wye  Oak,  which  attracts  the 
attention  of  all  tourists.  This  tree 
is  said  to  be  400  years  old,  is  89  feet 
high,  140  feet  wide  and  the  trunk 
is  18  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  always 
a  thing  of  beauty  but  at  this  season 
Df  year  it  is  magrnificent  in  its  new 
spring  gown  of  vivid  green  with  birds 
cheerfully  flitting  around  on.  the 
branches. 

Our  educational  opportunities  are 
excellent.  Centralized  schools  are  be- 
coming very  general  and  our  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  are  fine. 

And,  too,  we  have  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  highways  connecting  all  parts 
3f  the  state  and  there  are  three  auto- 
mobile ferries  that  provide  direct 
transportation  across  the  bay. 

Maryland  has  many  popular  sum- 
mer resorts.  One  is  Ocean  City  on 
the  Atlantic.  Just  imagine  a  few 
days'  vacation  at  the  Ocean.  That 
3ool  ocean  breeze  is  so  refreshing 
and  Invigorating  and,  oh,  that  swim 
in  the  ocean!  Wouldn't  that  be 
?rand? 

Now,  don't  you  •wish  you  could 
some  to  Maryland  to  see  and  enjoy 
ill  these  things?  You  wouldn't  won- 
3er  then  why  I  think  "Maryland,  My 
Maryland"  is  the  best  state  in  the 
Union  and  the  Eastern  Shore  the 
'Garden  Spot  of  the  World." 

Lola  Virginia   Sanger. 
Prize  awarded. 
*      *      * 

YOUR  statement  that  you  had  re- 
ceived no  letters  from  Mary- 
and  certainly  arou.spd  my  patriotic 
spirit.  Some  one  suggested  that  I 
ook  up  some  facts  about  Maryland 
n  a  book  at  .school;  but  who  is  it 
hat   lives    in    Maryland    and   has    to 


read  a  book  to  learn  why  it  is  the 
best   state   to    live    in? 

Why,  just  think  for  an  instant  of 
the  history  of  our  state.  Maryland 
was  the  first  colony  to  have  a  law 
providing  for  religious  toleration.  An- 
napolis has  always  been  the  center  of 
gayety  and  the  first  theatre  in  Amer- 
ica was  built  there,  and  even  though 
Maryland  is  a  small  state  she  gave 
up  a  strip  of  her  territory  for  our 
national  capital. 

All  of  Maryland's  glory  does  not 
live  in  the  past.  Today  as  tourists 
ride  through  our  small  state  they 
marvel  at  the  beautiful  land  and 
flourishing  crops  and  some  who  like 
our  agreeable  climate,  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  South  mingled  with 
the  eners:y  of  the  North,  come  back 
to  live  in  our  state.    Others  wonder 


how  it  is  possible  for  Maryland  to 
maintain  such  excellent  schools  and 
good   roads. 

Even  though  Maryland  is  a  small 
state  she  is  world  famous,  especially 
for  her  oysters — the  Phillips  Pack- 
ing House  of  Baltimore  is  the  largest 
oyster  packing  establishment  in  the 
world.  Carroll  county  is  world  fa- 
mous for  its  crop  of  worm  seed  which 
is  used  in  medicine. 

Then  those  who  live  in  Maryland 
have  the  privilege  of  living  near 
Washington.  Without  any  inconven- 
ience we  can  spend  a  day  visiting  our 
capital  and  when  we  return  home  we 
are  able  to  say,  "I  have  seen  Wash- 
ington." 

And  last  but  not  least  the  Cono- 
wingo  Dam  is  in  Maryland,  a  wonder- 
ful work  of  mankind,  which  thou- 
sands of  people  from  everywhere 
come  to  visi^. 

Who  is  it  that  lives  in  Maryland 
and  doesn't   love    it? 

Mary  Osborne. 
Prize  awarded. 


Here  are  Pennsylvania's  representatives  at  the  Fifth  National  Four-H 
Club  Camp,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  month.  Left  to  right  they  are: 
Harmony  E.  Hutchinson,  State  College;  Martha  Jane  Heist,  Lancaster 
county;  Marvin  Heller,  Northampton  county;  Dorothea  Ruth,  Berks  coun- 
ty; John  Nale,  Jr.,  Mifflin  county,  and  J.  F.  Keim,  State  College. 


Protecting  the  Birds 


JUST  about  the  worst  enemy  of  our 
song  birds  is  the  cat.  They  climb 
trees  and  rob  the  robin's  nest  of  its 
birdies  or  pounce  upon  the  young 
birds  whose  wings  are  not  strong 
enough  to  permit  them  to  get  away 
quickly.  But  cats  kill  birds  for  several 
reasons — because  they  are  hungry 
and  because  it  is  a  natural  instinct  for 
them  to  hunt  and  kill  birds  and  small 
animals.  Perhaps  we  could  prevent 
the  death  of  many  of  our  bird  friends 
by  feeding  cats  to  keep  them  from 
himting  food.  Cats  should  also  be 
penned  up  early  in  the  evening  until 
late  in  the  morning  during  the  nest- 
ing season  of  birds. 

Some  folks  think  the  birds  don't 
need  any  help  in  the  summer,  but 
they  do,  especially  when  the  sun  has 
dried  up  many  of  the  small  pools  and 
streams  of  water.  Why  jiot  keep  a 
pan  filled  with  water  out  in  the  back 
yard  where  the  birds  can  get  a  drink  ? 
I'm  sure  you  will  be  repaid  for  all 
your  trouble  when  you  see  how  many 
come  to  your  door. 

Then  there's  still  another  enemy  of 
the  birds.  Can  you  guess  what?  Well, 
it's  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  collecting  something.  In 
the  spring  they  seem  to  turn  their 
attention  to  birds'  nests  or  eggs. 
They  search  every  tree  for  miles 
around  and  frequently  destroy  nests 
that  have  just  been  built.  When  you 
consider     how     patiently     the     birds 


build  their  nests,  how  many  miles 
they  fly  for  just  the  right  piece  of 
string  or  blade  of  grass,  isn't  it  a 
shame  that  thoughtless  folks  should 
destroy  their  homes  and  steal  their 
eggs? 

Prize  winners  in  our  contest  about 
protecting  the  birds  are  as  follows: 
Richard  D.  Miller,  Virginia,  Theodore 
Ernst,  Pennsylvania;  Robert  Arnold, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Bernard  Prouty, 
Pennsylvania. 

Prize  winners,  telling  what  to  do 
with  the  cat  that  catches  birds,  are: 
Rachel  Wingert,  Mabel  Beck  and 
Anna  R.  Jackson. 

Answers  to  the  bird  guessing  con- 
test are:  meadow  lark,  kildeer, 
phoebe,  bunting,  butcher,  dove,  flick- 
er, duck,  booby,  Bob  White,  chat, 
snow,  teeter,  thrasher,  wag  tail,  yel- 
low hammer  and  whistler. 
O 

Can  You  Help? 

GERTRUDE  KIEFER,  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  like  to  have  some 
suggestions  for  Our  Girl  Reserve 
Club.  They  want  something  that 
would  interest  the  girls.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  and,  of  course,  is  a 
really  worth-while  organization.  It 
is  composed  of  High  School  girls.  If 
you  can  help  Gertrude  with  any  good 
suggestions,  write  to  her  in  care  of 
this  page. 


NEW    CONTESTS    WITH    FBIZES 

SUMMER  is  the  time  when  young 
folks  on  the  farm  like  to  make 
a  little  extra  money.  An  exchange 
of  ideas  would  certainly  be  inter- 
esting as  well  as  instructive.  There 
will  be  four  prizes  for  tlie  best  let- 
ters   on    this    subject. 

We  always  like  to  hear  from  our 
artists  and  usually  they  come  across 
so  well  with  an  Interesting  picture 
or  cartoon.  Just  now,  the  Little 
Folks'  Corner  is  greatly  in  neetl 
of  something  new,  different  and 
easy  to  color.  Artists!  Will  you 
heed  the  call  to  arms?  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  pictures. 

The  contests  will  be  open  until 
July  25th.  Address  Young  People's 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301 
Penn    Avenue,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


ISI.ANI>    CONTEST 

The  answers  to  our  recent  Island  Con- 
test are:  Sandwich,  Greenland.  New 
Guinea,  Newfoundland.  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Ceylon  (Sail  on),  Sardinia.  Isle  of  Man, 
Canary.  Cuba,  Long  Island,  Block  Island, 
Fox  Island.  Rock  Island,  Windward  Isles, 
Kangaroo,  Cook  Island,  Solomon.  Sunday 
Island. 

O 


Little  Folks 

Prise  Winning  Poems 

I   like   the   Fourth    of   July 
When  the  beautiful  lights  are  seen ; 
Red,    yellow,    blue    and    green. 
Wonderful    things   we   children   have 
dreamed.  Ruth  Crider. 

Pennsylvania. 

*  *       * 
Come  boys   help   to   celebrate 
The   glorious   Fourth   today. 

With   fife  and   drum   we  will   parade 
Freedom    is    ours    for   aye. 

Helen    Mae    Bomberger. 

*  *       ♦ 

The    Fourth    is    full    of    fun 
It    almost    makes    you    run, 
I'm    like    most    other    boys 
And   like   all    sorts  of  noise. 

Grant    Miller. 

*  *       ♦ 

While    fire    crackers    boom 

And    fire-balls   Jiy, 

We  eat  good  things 

On    the    Fourth    of    July. 

Warren   Parker. 


The    Fourth    is    such    a     jolly    day 
In    the    hottest    of   weather. 
We   always    have   a   picnic    gay. 
Where    we    gather    all    together. 

Eleanor    C.    Steele. 
*      *      * 

Firecrackers  everywhere, 
Happiness    in    the   air. 
Picnic    dinner    on    the    ground 
And    the    best    holiday    ever    found. 
Mildred    Pulling. 


Drawn  by  T.  Jurman. 

C^OLOR  the  little  Indian  boy  and 
^  hurry  the  picture  back  to  Little 
Folks'  Corner,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FksSlNG  EVENTS  IN  PICJTLmES] 
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1     New  York  City.— Tlie  American  international  small 
bore  (22  caliber)   rifle  team  which  will  .shoot  >n  the  in- 
ternational competition  at  Bisley.  England   on  J"ly  lOth. 
l!Ifl   to    right,    front   row-Gale    Evans   of  Steubenville. 
Ohio-  George  Sheldon.   Poughkeepsie.   N.  Y.:   R^'Ph  ".• 
Mrr'',ritv     Washington.    D.     C,     team    adjutant:     Maj. 
J^Han  fa^'  nYtS    U     S.   Ordnance   Dept.,   Wa.shington. 
DC.?  team  captain:   Ensign   Harry  NRenshaw    US. 
Coaist    Guard,    team    coach :    L.    A.    Wilken.s.    Co  umbus 
Ohio:  and  V.  F.  Hamer.  Prin>gha'-.  Iowa.    Left  to  right 
back  row— Thurman  Randle,  Fort  Worth.  Texas,   «•  "• 
Jacobs?  Dayton,   Ohio:   F.  J.  Paff^j^St-  Augustine    Flor- 
ida-H    J    Adams    Jr.,  La  Mesa.  California:  G.  M.  Up- 
Lha'w      Pasaden^'  California:     Dr.     Emmett     Swanson 
Minneapolis.    Minn.;    Fred    Johan.sen,    Joliet.    HI..    .i"d 
George  Sittler.  Germansville,   Pa. 
2.     "She  can  bake  a  cherry  pie."    Miss  Maxine  Weaver. 
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Traverse  City,  Michigan, 
with  a  Michigan  cherry 
pie    for    tWe    President. 

3  Mechanical  respir- 
ator, which  will  sustain 
life  in  persons  afflicted 
with  certain  diseases  which 
cause  paralyses  of  the 
muscle  controlling  breath- 

4.  Paris.  France. — Af- 
rican war  drum,  all  hand- 
carved  and,  no  doubt,  the 
beating  of  it  would  he 
heard  for  many  miles.  It 
is  on  display  at  the  Tro- 
cadern  Museum  here  and 
is  the  gift  of  General 
Dodds.  .  ,     , 

.5  She's  beautiful. 
Judges  of  the  Interna- 
tional Pageant  of  Pulchri- 
tude at  Galveston.  Texas, 
proclaimed  this  young 
lady  from  Belgium  the 
world's  most  beautiful 
and  awarded  her  the  title 
of    "Miss   Universe." 

6.  President  H  o  over 
greets  Four-H  hoys  and 
girls  at  White  House. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


July  18,   1931 


WOLF  -  Certified       ChicKs 


LAST  CHANCE  AT  these  low  prices 

25  iO  100         300       500      1.000 

s     ('.     Whiti'.     lii'ivMi,     HufT    I.rKliiiru-i.     Ani-unas     $2.00  $3.75  J  6.9S  $19.95  $32.25  $64.00 

liurreil.     Wliil.-.     Ituir     Itoiki     2  5U     4.75       8.95     25.95     42.25     84.00 

hi     V.    S:    i;.    l".    It.     I.    Ufds    &    »la<k    .\IlnorcM    2.50     4.75       8.<i5     25.95     42.25     84.00 

While    \V\iin<l(ittes    and    UufT    Ori>in;:toiis    2.50     4.75       8.95     25.95     42.25     84.00 

.Icisi-v    lliaik    (UuM>     3.25     6.25      11.95     34.95     54.75    109  50 

.^.'.s•r•^■(l     lle:<  \     MIX'd     2.O0     3.75       7.00     20.00     32.50     65.00 

.\-is.Heil    OUdH    Mixed     1.75     3.50       6.50      19.00     27.00     55.00 

Older  diic:-t  fi.iiii  llii.s  ad — or  Miid  for  iiur  l>eautirul  nituloRiio  ciilnB  di'.scrijitidii  nf  "Woirceitillid" 
I'lialiiy  t'liirk.s.  altui  niir  in>><ii  delivery  and  we  also  KUaranttc  llie  Uvnliiliiy  of  your  luiliy  rJiicK.«  lor 
ti'ii  d;i.\s  arii-r  .vou  re<'eive  Ihein.  \re  want  ynu  to  be  aatUtti-d.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your  order. 
Clili'k.i     shl|>|ied     t'.O.I).     for     Kilame. 

WOLF    HATCHING    &    BREEDING     FARMS.  Oept.     14.  GIBSONBURG.    OHIO 


<  FOR  BETTER  SUCCESS 


^^^^^1        Raise  EARLE*S  Cnaranteed   Free 

^|U9P        PURE-BRED  CHICKS  from  all  diseaae. 

25        no       ion 

I.e;;liiiiiis     (exira    heavy    type)     $2.00     $3.75     $6.75 

Harr.-il    ItfM-ks.    White    H.-eks    and    a«ds    2.25       4.25       7.75 

(ilaiit   Mtht  Uruhmax,   BulT  Orplnijtonfi.    and  flilver  I.rfu«d   Wyandottes    . .     3.00       5.50     10.00 
Uuaruiiiee    ionc,     Ure    dcllM-n    of    liomt    strong    ehirkfi    that    live    wherever    tJiev    no.      We 


4      4 
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.MKI        l.OOl) 

$32.50     $60  00 

37.50       70.00 

47.50       90.00 

iwy     iKistacH. 


RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,        Earle  F.  Layser,  Owner,  P.  0.  Box  No.  1         RICHLAND,  PA. 


GUARANTEED    TO     UVE    BABY    CHICKS 

Big   Hatchet    June   30.   July   7.    14,    21.    28.      Extra    Full   Count.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

tlectric     Hatched;     Healthv;     Vigorous.  Per    f,n  jrio  s(io  lOnii 

Laiqr   Barron  Eng.   S.   C.   Wh.   Leg.   (Hent  weigh  up  to  7  Iba.  each)   $3.60    $  6.70     $33.00     $63.00 

White    Rockt.    R.    I.    Redi.    Barred    Rocka    4.00         7.70       37.00       72  00 

Mammoth    Light    Brahmas.    Jersey    Slack    G  antt     6.50       12.00       57.00     110.00 

ijpiit    parcel    pu.st    ;jr«paid.       10U%    live    aellvery    miaranteed.      10%    buoks    order.       Kree    cataJut. 

SHERIDAN     POULTRY     FARMS.  Box  F.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Oest  Qualit  vCl^lcks 

Caah    or    0.0.0.  50       100        500  1.000 

S.C.  Tancied  White  Leghorn!  $3.25  $6.00  $27.50  $50 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghornt  3.25  6  00  27.50  50 
Baned    Rocki    &    R.I.    Redi    ...      4.00     7.00     32.50     60 

White    Wyandottei    4.00     7.00     32.50     60 

White    Rocki    4.00     7.50     32.50     6C 

Light    Mix.  $5.00  per    100.        Heavy   Mix.   $6.00  per    100 

100':     live    diliven.      rontimld.      Order    dlieit. 
CHESTCR  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Bm  2.  McAlialcrTiUe.  Pa 


QUAUTY 


Tiiiiired     Strain 

White    Leuboms 
Itarred    llocks     . . . 

CHICKS--^-- 


$6  per  100 
8  per  100 
8  per  ino 
7  per  100 

l.ii-'ht  Mlied  6  per  IbO 

600  lots    ^c  le!<.<i— 1000  lota  le  leas.    100%   live  delh'ery 
I  i,tiaruiit<-cd.      Urder    from    this    ad    or    write    for    fre* 
,  circular. 
C.     P.     LEISTER.     Bm     p.     MeAlittervilU,     Penoa. 


:  COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free    range    flocki  25         50         100 

i  Tanrred   Strain    White   I/eghorns    $2.50. $3.50  $6.00 

.  R\erla\    Strain    ISrown    LeidioroM 2.50     3.50     6.00 

Barred    Kocks    2.75     4.00     7.00 

.Uidit    MUed    2.25     3.25     5.00 

'Heavy    Mi.\e<l     2.75     3.75     6.50 

liiO'*:<     li\e    delivery     kaiaranleed.     Varoel     imst     prepaid. 

Special  price  on   500  and    1000   loti.     Free  Circular. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  P.  Coc<.<ainu«.  Pa. 


Barron  LEGHORN   CHICKS 

From    Laree   Type  Barron   English   !?. 

C.  White  Lechoma.  Hens  weieh  uii 
kto  7  lbs.  mated  to  pedlcreed  cocker- 
le!.s.  E'Ctra  (iiialilv  ehleks  from  fre.- 
Irance  selected  stock  at  $7.00  per  100; 
'$»3.50   per   500;   $65    i>er    I.IIOO.    ChicKs 

IiiO%     Live    Arrival     miaranteed. Urder 

troni  this  ad  or  wilto  for  catalog. 
(oberl  I..  CUuser.        Box    N,       Kleinfeller>vii>e,   Pa 


!  HILL  SIDE  CHICKS    WILL  SHIP  C.  0.  D 

EXTRA    thicks    FREE    with    each    order 
'  Tancred    S.iain   S.    C.    While   Leghorns    .      $6  00  per  100 
,  Park>    Strain    Bd.    Kocks.    (Per34U3l)     ..      7.00  per  100 

'  S.    C.    Re^t    7.00  per  100 

!  Light    Mixed.    $5.50  per  100.    Heavy  Mixed.  $6.t0  per  100 
jSpcr'ial    [irlces    on     luiKc    urder.s.      I.e-s    iii.m     liiii.    add 
lone    cent    lier   clilck.      100%    live    dell\erv.    r.    p.    I'aid. 
.All    free    raii'.'c    stuck.      Write    lor    tree    t  ir  iiiais. 
It.    J.     EHRENZELLER.    box    F,     McAlittervllle,    Pa. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 


Hailed    Itoeks    JT.flO    iicr    100 

I  l'ciiiis.\lvaiila    .state    ri)lle;;i!    strain.  I 

Illaek   Uiants    (.\.J.)     $l:i.00  inr  KH) 

Mixed.     6c.     I'rompt     Del.     C.O.D..     Guar 
.W.KLINE.  Box  20.  Middlecreek,  Pa 


S  HERBSTER'S  l^zl  CHICKS 

3    llarred    Itockg     $6.00  per  100 

Jf    It.     1      Reds    7.00  per  100 

I'cmta.-e     |>aid.     Kill'!;,     Ihv     rieliier.\. 

Herbsler's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B.   McClnre,  Pa. 


•  QUALITY  CHICKS  J™-?,  "J'^i"'  ♦"« 

llUrred    Rocka   $Bn-1000;   S.    C.  W.  T-edhoms.    J.-iO-lOOO; 
He    more    in    50(1    lots:    le    more    in    100    lots;    2e    more 

in    less    than    100    lots,     lon'ij.    ine    dellier>- 
Lincoln    Hatchery,    B.N.Lauver.BoxP.McAlitterville.Pa. 

I 
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of    known    finality.    Roefea 

?IO.OII.         Reds       $11.00. 

I.eclKiriis    l.'i.oo    i<er    Itio; 

lieav.v      pi'eiis.      $8.  (Ml      pi  r 
100;    .Minni.-ns     (Ulack)     JlO.no    a    hundred 
ECLIPSE    FARM,  PORT    TREVORTON.    PA. 


DAY-OLD 


^>    ULSH'S     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

y^r—-^    White     Wyandottes.     White     Rock«    4 Barred 
Cf^^tJ     Rocks    $7.00    per     100.      Heavy     Mixed     $6.00 
^_j^     per     100.      We     ship     C.     0.     D.     or    cash. 
lOO'e    live    uelivery    guaranteed. 
JAS.    E.   ULSH.Box    P,  Bcavir   Springs,    Pa. 


iCHICpCS  W-  LEGHORNS.  $6-100; 
^-^  *■  »»^-^*^».-y  TANCRED  S.  C.  WHITE 
Leqhornt.  $7-100:  S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocki  $8.00- 
lOU:  Reds.  $9-100:  Mixed.  $6-100.  He  less  MO  InU; 
le  less  in  looo  lots,  l.ho  del.  niar.  I'aUIoc  free. 
JACOB    NIEMOND,         Box   4,  McAliaterville,    Pa. 


CHICKS  ii; 


l-arite  Tyi<f  T.ne.  I.eKU"riis.  Be 
Itnrred  Knik-.  7r.  Mtred.  rVjf. 
llenvv      Mi^eil.      I\r,        ilrilii      dlrei* 

C.    O.    n.    or   CA^h.      KKi-^    Oimiantied,    f'lreular    Free. 

TWIN    HATCHERY.    Box  2.    McALISTERVILLE,    PA. 


PURE-BRED 


CHAS. 


llurred      Ili.ek       Thick'"       now      7e 
lacli.        Hea\y     MUed.      lie     ein  h. 
I'rompt     SiTvice.     (•      (»      li 
100%     live    dellver.v     guaranlred 
F.     EWING,  R.  I,  McCLURE,     PA. 


mmim 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

We  •paelallx*  In  STATI  ACCRCDITEO-BLOOOTESTEO 
-aHOOOCR  TESTED  DAY  OLD  CHICKS->  WEEKS  OLD 
STARTED  CHICKS-IO  WEEKS  OLD  PULLKTS  an^ 
COCKERELS -BREEDINO  STOCK. 

20  VARIETIES 
4  W««ks  Quarant««  to  Live 

60.000  wMch  weea .  Ilatchea  every  UnndsyandeYerrTfatiraday.  Ohjldt 

•errlce  on  Urar  or  ninkll  ord«r«.  SaUiifaccion  ruaraiit««d.  tiew  Snm- 

m«r  Catalo«  explains  eVMTtiilna.   For  quick  aervica  oid«r  from  aii. 

too*  llva  (MlvOTy  Price*  per  100 

Laglwma,  Aaoenaa... •  ■••O 

R»eh«,  Rada,  Orylngtane,  Wyandotlea ■.SO 

•laata,  Uaek  t  Whlla  MInarcas 
RttSk'a  RuH    MInareaa,   Mack,  Whtia  or 

Bull  Australarpa_.___ 
Haairy  A«»«r«»d  _____.„__._.._ 
Light  Aaaonad.. 


7.S0 


Aasoriad,  All  Bread*  .... 


a.BO 

S.B0 
B.SO 

a.oo 


SCO  or  KMio  orders,  deduct  Sc  p«r  chick.  Leaa  than  100,  add  Ho  per 

cbick.    Above  priceti  for  Grade  A  Ciiicke. 

For  our  Urmde  A  A  Chirke  edd  Ic  par  Chick.   For  Grade  AAA  Trap- 

nestvd  quality,  edd  2c  [>«r  chick. 

Send  ft  Dcr  lon  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  ploa  poetaff*.  or  eaab 

^itil  order,  all  charvefl  prepaid. 

STARTED  CHICKS  — 2  WEEKS  OLD 

Add  6e  per  chick  lo  aboTe  pricea      Furniahed  in  all  three  aiaiUe. 
8blppe<l  Expreaji  uiily.-C.O-L).  (*harar**s  Collect. 

Writ*  for  low  prices  on  pullet*  or  coclierels. 
RUSK  FARMS  Baa  SOS  WINDSOR.  MO. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Per  100 
..  $6.50 
..  9.00 
..  7.00 
..  8.00 
. .  7.8C 
..  6.00 
■  hlrl,. 


CASH    OR   C.    0.    D. 
S.    C.     Whitu    Leghorns— Wyckoff    Str. 

Special    Mated — Blood    tested    

S.    C.    Brown    Leghorns — Everlay    Str.    . . 
Barred    Rocks   4    R.    I.    Reds    

ActnrteH      Hf^yv     Rreed! 

Assorted    Light'  Breeds    .].!!......"!!.'.'! 

I''"i      lis-     tinin     1(111     chicks,     .idd     2e     iier     cmri. 
Orders  of  .lOO  or  more   He  less  |ior  chick.   Order  direct 
fi'Mo  this   adv.   Parcel    Tost   pic:iaid.    Li\e  arrival   guar. 
("iiTiilar    fill-. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,    Box  P,  McAllsterviUe,  Pa. 


Jane,  July  and  August 

CHICKS 

5c  and  Up 

Wlilte.  Black.  ItiilT  and  Brown 
lA't'liiirns.  J7  tier  100.  Itoeks 
Ji-.OO,  WMiiulottes  jy.oo.  IJaht 
Itroiln  J.-i  iK),  Heavy  $7,00.  24 
I'liKe  eataliiuiie  tree.  21  Years 
In  husincss.  liiiK'„  DcUverv. 
JOHNSON'S    nATCHERY.  ICKESBURG.    PA. 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Te»ted  Cows 

28  per  cent  milk  solids,  fi  per  cent  laetlc  acid,  thick 
as  castard  wlUi  no  forelKh  Ingredienta.  Itediiees 
toe- picking  and  le-isens  dancer  from  eooridlosls 
Inereases  euK  iiroduetlnn  and  promotes  fenllltv  ami 
liJiti'liahlllly.  (ioiKl  for  ehleks,  hroilers  and  laylnE 
liens.  Sold  direct  rrnni  the  factor*-  In  harrels  of 
•bout    4S.">   Ills.    Half  baiTels.    alimit    300   His. 

TTTUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCrS  CO.'   TITUSVILLE,  PA. 


—SEASON'S    LOWEST    PRICES— 

Will    ship    «'.    I).     II.  T,       .50        lot       500  lOUO 

Harred  I'l.vnKiiith  Kocks. . ,      2.25     4.25     7.75     38  00     7 
VV.  IloPks.  HcdK.  W.Wjaii  .      2.25     4.25     8.00     38.50     75 

Hea\y    Mixed     2.00     3.75     7.00     34.50     68 

roslaBP  paid  and  full   dellverv  count  Kuar    Order  now 

ULSH    POULTRY    KARM    AND    HATCHERY 

Box  P.  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


Maple  Laivn  Baby  Chicks 


For  Quality  and  Profit      loo 

S.    C.     \V.    Lechoifis     $6  00 

IMik.s    Bd.     Itixks     (r.TIICU)     7.00 

\\li.    Itm-ks    &    Wh.    Wjandotti-s    7,00 

"'»a.yi\.    $6-00.  l.lKht   Mix,   $5.50 

MAPLE     LAWN     POULTRY     FARW* 

McAlistcrville,    Pa. 


CLEAR    SPRING    QUALITY    CHICKS 

''ash     i.r    C.     ().     I).  ]iiii         .^00     1  OdO 

Tune,    or    ltiin.n    .St'.    Wh.    U-Klionis  $6,00  $30.00  $60 

C       •    Barred    l!..ek«    7.00     32.50     60 

^     <       H      I      IUmIs    7  00     32  50     60 

l.uht    .Mix.    $5.00-100.  Ileaxv'  Mix,    $6,5ft.|00. 

,■1       ^    ■■'  .."''."    ''''''"rv.      Toslpaid.      Ciieiilar    free. 
Qeir  Sgr^  Halcberi,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Boi  S|,  McAlislerrille  Pa 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 


.i-'li    I.r    C.    O.    I) 

BarrcKl    A    White    Uoelcs    

\\fii\y    .Mixed     

.     -...'Jl'J'i''"'-     I'ivo  arrhal   Kiiaiantenl 

A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I.    Beaver   Sgrings,    Pa. 


100    r,oo    iiiiio 

$7.00  $33.50  $65 

6.00     


J, 


Truck  Crops 

By   GILBERT   S.   WATTS 

THE  season  is  at  hand  when  a 
great  amount  of  harm  may  be 
done  many  crops  by  cultivat- 
ing deep  and  violently.  Perhap.s  weeds 
have  become  rather  large  or  a  dash- 
ing rain  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  hard  crust.  However  that  may 
be,  it  rarely  pays  to  follow  the  temp- 
tation to  cultivate  deep  after  a  crop 
has  become   well  advanced. 

If  you  never  have  done  so  go  into 
the  garden  or  between  rows  of  cul- 
tivated field  crops  at  a  point  where 
the  soil  has  not  been  stirred  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  and  carefully  scrape 
away  the  soil,  little  by  little.  It  may 
be  a  surprise  to  see  the  great  num- 
bers of  tiny  rootlets  that  are  reaching 
up  to  tap  the  relatively  untouched 
reserves  of  plant  food  close  to  the 
surface. 

Recently  I  had  planned  to  give  a 
field  of  cabbage  just  one  more  culti- 
vation. But  a  mom«^nt  of  investiga- 
tion with  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife 
revealed  many  rootlets  that  had  been 
encoura.fired  to  grow  nearly  to  the  sur- 
face by  recent  showers.  So  we  went 
through  the  piece  as  rapid' y  as  pos- 
sible with  sharp  hoes  and  scraped 
away  what  weeds  were  present. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  omitting 
that  particular  cultivation,  under  the 
conditions  that  prevailed,  will  result 
in  the  harvest  of  an  additional  triick 
load  or  two  of  cabbage.  The  study 
of  the  root  development  of  the  crop 
plants  we  grow  is  a  most  interesting 
subject  and  I  suspect  one  concerning 
which  most  of  us  know  much  less 
than  we  should. 

*      *      * 

RAINS  have  been  fairly  adequate 
in  most  sections,  yet  certain  lo- 
calities are  seriously  short  of  mois- 
ture. The  other  day  I  saw  a  fine 
field  of  early  potatoes  that  had  reach- 
ed a  critical  stage.  The  grower,  hav- 
ing suffered  serious  loss  from  drouth 
last  year,  has  rushed  the  installation 
of  a  sizeable  pump  that  is  belt  driven 
by  the  farm  tractor.  The  water  is 
conveyed  through  four-inch  pipes  and 
is  distributed  by  the  furrow  system 
from  numerous  convenient  outlets. 
Thus  water  is  being  applied  to  most 
of  the  crop  at  a  relatively  small  cap- 
ital expenditure.  The  main  pipe  has 
been  laid  in  such  a  manner  that 
sprinkler  irrigation  lines  can  be  in- 
stalled  later   if   desired. 

Here  on  Logan  Spring  Farm  we 
have  been  compelled  to  irrigate  heav- 
ily for  three  periods  of  about  a  week 
each  this  season.  In  recent  years  it 
certainly  has  been  a  good  deal  of  a 
gamble  to  spend  money  in  producing 
intensive  garden  crops  without  irri- 
gation to  insure  the  investment. 


POULTRY 

Black  spots 

I  have  trouble  with  black  .«pots  in 
the  white  of  the  egg.s,  not  blood  spots 
but  black  spots.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  what  causes  this.  My  market  man 
refused  to  take  my  eggs  on  this  ac- 
count. R.  F.  G. 
Montgomery  county.   Pa. 

SUBSTANCES  resembling  flesh  are 
sometimes  observed  in  the  egg 
white.  They  may  be  either  entirely 
free  or  attached  to  the  chalazae. 

The  floating  substances  vary  in  size 
and  color.  Usually  they  are  red  or 
flesh  color  and  are  considered  to  be 
abnormal  growths  of  tissue,  which 
frequently  develop  in  the  oviduct.  An 
egg  having  this  defect  is  as  a  rule 
suitable  for  food  purposes  after  the 
meat  spot  has  been  removed.  Fowls 
in  very  heavy  production  may  pro- 
duce eggs  having  this  defect. 

The  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
animal  protein  or  forcing  feeds  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  elimination 
of  this  condition.  It  is  advisable  un- 
der all  conditions,  whether  one  has 
a  special  trade  or  not,  to  candle  the 
eggs  so  as  to  remove  those  contain- 
ing blood  spots,  meat  spots  or  other 
foreign  bodies.  H.  C.  K. 


j/lfra  genuine  neo) 

-^  single  belt 

Even  if  you  have  but  a  small  part  of 
your  farm  planted  with  potatoes  and 
onions,  you  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
without  an  up-to-date  model  of  Boggs 
Potato  and  Onion  Grader.  For  it  will 
quickly  pay  for  itself  in  actual  money 
savings  it  effects  and  in  higher  prices 
you  can  get  for  your  crop. 

Get  a  No.  3  single-belt  hand  grader 
now,  at  only  $49.00.  This  machine 
will  make  one  grade  of  potatoes  or 
onions  to  conform  to  the  Government 
grade  or  to  meet  requirements  of  any 
local  market.  And  when  you  need  a 
larger,  faster,  electrically  operated  ma- 
chine, you  can  convert  it  into  a  power 
grader  at  no  more  cost  than  if  you  originat- 
or purchased  a  power  equipment.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  add  power  attachments,  pick- 
ing table,  etc. 

If  you  now  have  an  old-style  Boggs  Grader, 
you  can  add  the  many  recent  improvements 
and  bring  it  up  to  date  at  very  little  cost. 

Boggs  hand  machines  grade  up  to  150  bush- 
els an  hour  and  the  power  graders  550  bush- 
els. They  grade  within  3%  of  Government 
sizes  without  bruising.  Are  portable  andean 
be  moved  anywhere.  Last  a  lifetime. 

r     Quick  deliveries  from  factories  in  Atlanta, 
N.  Y.  and  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 
Write  for  catalog,  or  mail  the  coupon. 

BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  ? 

22  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  a  free 
copy  of  your  catalog. 

Name 

Address 

Town „ State 


Raise    Healthy 
Chicks 

You   save   money,  feed,   labor 

and  raise  healthier  chicks  when 

you   feed   them — 

Gambrill's 

^ROWIN<S  MASH 

Contains  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Buttermilk 
to  stimulate  healthy  growth.  A  perfect- 
ly-balanced ration  of  fine,  rich  meals 
—  Vifamin-fllled    and    easily  digested. 

ASK  YOUR   DEALER 

DIETRICH  &  GAMBRILL,  Inc. 

EST. 1902 
Frederick,  Md.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Write  for  FREE  FEEDING  FOLDER 


?£  LIVE  POULTRY 


Stil|i    Ymir    r.lve    Hroilirs    and   otiitr    Poiilfry    to    New 

VorkS     flMc^t     l.lv<      Pniiltry     Hou*«.'.     R-t.     188,3 

Wl  ARE  BONDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

l.'iiiiiiis    iiiadt    il.n:>.      llicliest    piiiih.      Wilt.'    Un   Holl- 
iLiv    CiiliiKlar    (iii'l    iMsirurtlnns.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo.*"'  u^,:'''ZTc,iT'^**' 


WE  NEED 


>tiir..  N.w  Lniil  AVIflTK  and 
ItltOW.N  F.ar.H  ilirirt  from 
the    fiiriii.    Write    for    Nlii|i|ilM(( 

iiirils.       (iiir     S.T     years     Hcrvlct'     niul     cnihtIi'Iii'I' 

I-:     "ur      Kiiiiiniitfc. 

,^.    ^  ZENITH-00DI.EY    CO.. 

171    Diiane    Street,  New    York    City 


July   18.  1931 

Orchard  Windfalls 

By  S.  W.  FLETCIIEIl 

RECENT  experiments  in  Ohio  in- 
dicate   that   the    expense   of 
thinning    apples    adds    two    to 
seven  and  one-half  cents  a  bushel  to 
the  cost  of  the  harvested  crop,  with 
an    average    of    three    and    one-half 
cents    But  since  all  the  apples  would 
be  picked   anyhow,   whether   thinned 
or  not   it  is  not  fair  to  charge  all  the 
cost  against  the  thinning.    Much  de- 
fends on  the  variety   (it  would  pay 
to    thin    overloaded    Staymans    more 
than  overloaded  Yorks),  the  nature  of 
the  set  (if  bunched  in  twos  or  threes, 
thinning  is  more  practicable  than  if 
the  set  is   mainly  singles),  the  sea- 
son   the  vigor  of  the  tree,  and  espe- 
cially   the    local    labor    situation— it 
might  not   pay  to   employ   inexperi- 
enced   and    expensive    labor,    but    it 
would  pay   to  use   experienced   help. 
It  is  very  easy  to  lose  money  on  a 
thinning  gang  unless  it  Is  well  super- 
vised. 

The   experiments   of  Magness   and 
others   indicate  that  to   secure  large 
size  and  high-grade  fruit  both  in  col- 
or  and    quality,    there    should  be    50 
leaves  for  each  fruit  of  Delicious,  30 
for   Winesap    and    25   for   Jonathan. 
This    of  course,   is   a   general    state- 
ment, which  will  be  modified  consid- 
erably by  local  conditions.  It  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  food  materials 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  fruits 
are  manufactured  in  the  leaves.  Most 
of  this  material   is  not  carried  over 
20  inches  away  from  the  leaves,  hence 
the  importance  of  an  abundant  and 
healthy  leaf  surface,  near  each  fruit. 

A  Successful  Fruit  Cooperative 

The  Mt.  Pamell  fruit  cooperative, 
at  St.  Thomas.  Franklin  county.  Pa., 
continues  to  hold  its  own  among  the 
smaller  organizations  of  its  kind.  It 
began  in  1923.  with  20  members.  Now 
there  are  12,  representing  600  acres 
of  orchards.  Last  year  the  associa- 
tion shipped  76  cars  of  peaches  and 
40  of  apples.  Being  located  on  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  its  tourist  and 
truck  sales  are  heavy;  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  softs 
and  culls  to  this  trade.  One  of  the 
members  is  salesman. 

The  fruit  is  sold  either  through  a 
central  sales  agency  or  direct.  Last 
year  23,000  bushels  of  packed  peach- 
es netted  the  members  $21,000,  ex- 
clusive of  what  was  received  for  the 
softs  and  culls.  Evidently  these  twelve 
growers  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
fair  profit  in  fruit  growing,  for  they 
have  recently  planted  200  acres  more. 

"Stabilization"  of  Fruit 

A  year  or  so  ago  some  concern  was 
expressed  over  the  possibility  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  entering  on  a 
"stabilization"  program  for  fruit,  as 
it  has  for  wheat.  It  was  felt  by  grow- 
ers that  the  marketing  of  fruit  is  a 
very  intricate  business.  Much  de- 
pends on  a  knowledge  of  the  compar- 
ative merits  and  deficiencies  of  the 
different  varieties,  and  of  the  prefer- 
ences of  markets.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  federal  agency  could 
know  how  and  where  to  sell  fruit  as 
well  as  the  present  marketing  ma- 
chinery, which,  while  deficient  in 
some  respects,  is  nevertheless  the 
product  of  many  years  of  experience. 

There  is  no  longer  cause  for  anx- 
iety. The  possibility  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  undertaking  a  stabiliza- 
tion program  for  fruit  is  so  remote 
as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Its  ex- 
perience with  wheat  has  not  been 
particularly  reassuring.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  henceforth  the  Board 
will  devote  most  of  its  efforts  to  en- 
couraging cooperative  marketing.  If 
the  Board  is  content  to  let  this  spring 
from  the  farmers  themselves,  as  local 
cooperatives,  such  a  program  is  rea- 
sonable and  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
fruit  growers.  But  the  less  said  abotit 
highly  organized  centralized  sales 
agencies,  the  better,  for  the  present 
at  least. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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AMOCO 

TRACTOR  OIL 


Great  Gas 
On  The  Hisliway 
Or  in  The  Field 

range  American  Gas  is  a  great  all-Vound  performer. 

Sells  for  the  price  of  regular  gasoline-but  everything 
is  extra  but  the  price!  Orange  American  Gas  will 
give  your  passenger  car  or  truck  that  extra  margin  of 
pov/er  that  means  so  much  on  steep  grades  or  off 
paved  highv/ays. 

And  Orange  American  Gas  will  provide  the  some  am- 
ple power  for  your  tractor.  All  day  long-through  the 
damp,  rainy  spells'of  Spring  into  the  blazing,  hot  days 
of  harvest  time-you  can  count  on  the  tractor  that  s 
operating  on  Orange  American  Gas.  Uniform-always 
dependable-truly  economical-that's  the  report  we 
always  receive  wnere  wiunyc  Amei.v^..  .-  -s-j. 

Try  Orange  American  Gas.  Try  Amoco 
Motor  and  Tractor  Oils,  too.  They  make  a 
great  fast-stepping,  smooth-working  team. 


The     AMERICAN    OIL    COMPANY 

Producers   of  Amoco-Gos 
General  Offrces.  Americon  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

—Foundation  Dairy  Cow«— 

Riiv  your  lull  ri.wse:irly!    As  Itic  soxxoii  aiiviincctJ, 
s(   wl  1  the  Kilre.     I'lcnty  <>r  lli.>  brat  can  alwayn  l«" 
?  im  1  1  ere   Kr.-.sh  .ows.  Jpr1n«ers.  l.Hfen,.  rcBlHtered 
or  tiraile     WcQiK.le  AfTlIAI,  carload  averages, 
Ut  «s  show  vou  th<  hist  snlm  senlce  on  earth. 

CRAWFORD       CO.      COOP.       DAIRY       IMP.      i 

SALES     ASS'N..     Mark,.!     House.     Mcadville.     Pa. 


CATTLE 


BUCK    &    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle— Poland-Chlmi  noes-HampMilM 
flJieen- Draft    HorueK.  THE    SAINT    AMOUB 

COMPANY,  Mortonvillo.   Penna. 


..  D.-lI-rriiin   one  month   to  .serv- 

uernsey  Bulls  i,.,.„,,i„  j,^.,..  sons  of  up- 

Im.I-s  Cooci   (iifl    A.R..    sire   of  .Junior   Clninipion. 
IV     .'v  a    S   ow,   o.it   of   A.R.    .I»i..>    with    rec- 

or.l"    ii.    to    TOO    U.S.    fat.    Herd    Arm-.lile.l    uml 
i;i,„i.l    'ic-teil.       I'lires     to     Milt     linic-i. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  PipersviUe,    Pa. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  A  sole,  t  herd  of  the 
be^t  Woodford  UrccdhiR.  Cows,  hcif.-rs  and  linlKi 
for  .sale  at  reasonable  prices.  T-arRe  herd  to 
select   from.  Fred.   J.    Brown,    Dubois.    Penna. 


D.   S.   POLLED  HEREFORDS.  — A   line  selection. 

Cows,    hctfers.    bulls.      Come    or    write 

CHAS,    D.    OILL,  Millersport,    Ohio 


CORN  HARVESTER 

^^^»  ■■  ■■  .  ■■  ■^•T.:?  onTfnstnst  mnchinc  built. 


BENNETT  MFO.  Co., 


Best  and  fastest  mnchinc  built. 
One  and  two  row  models.  t)ne 
horse.  Carrier  to  shock.  Hl« 
labor  Buvcr.  I^aya  for  itself  in 
one  season.  WorKcd  by  1,  2  pr3 
men.  No  twine.  Or«at  lor  »l- 
iase.  Frec-Trinl  AtfcntsWanU'd. 
Write  for  <-iitaloR. 
BOX  905    Waatarville,  Ohio 


FOR      Choice  Guernsey  Heifer 
!  SALE  and  Bull  Calves 

l-iiuurV    pii.cs.    Sl.ipniruts    C.    O.    1>.    If  Ucsljrd, 

Wiilc   jonr   wants. 
PIONEER  STOCK  FARM,       CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

Jersey    Bulla    and    Bull    Calves.    Mostly    Oxford 

"'         Nol.l"  l-rccdiML..    Act.    herd.    Time    mymcnt 
C.P.  &  M.W.  Bigham.    Gcttysburg,Pa. 


SHEEP 


ELM   LAWN   COTSWOLDS   are   qunlit.v   animals, 
nrlod     lii    a.cord     with    cxl-stlnB    conditions. 


DAN   BRYAN, 


Dept.    0, 


Portland,   Ind. 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 
one  «.;d^t>v,.  years  old.  0,u.rantcc,^  to  plea 
HYLLMEDE    FARM, 


Beaver, 


se. 
Pa. 


mid 
if  di 


drcd. 


Puri-Bred  Milking  Sliortliorn  heifer  and  bull 
oalvcs.  Tcdao'l  fliiiiit  lio^.s  and  IlMmiishire  sheep. 
■\Vrile    E.    H.    Williams,  Marlinton,    W.    Va. 


Angus  Cattle   "'T.JreTr" 


Write    BAYARD    BROS. 


WaynesburB,    Pa. 


SWINE 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best 
Herd  T  11.  A<'crcdlted.  Anlmals_of 
ell  Bpes.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell 


blood    lines. 

_  both  sex  and 

Wellington.  Ohio 


oil*  D..II.  for  sale,  from  an  accredltea 
Holstein  DUHS  herd,  from  calves  to  servloe- 
nble  ace,  fro.n  K.  I'.  O.  P.  52  the  1,100-lb.  but- 
ter and  47r  bull.  Also  femBlcs_ 
Crystal   Spring  Stock  Farm, 


Littlestown,   Pa. 


GOATS 


Milk    Go.its.    Thor'bred    Heavy    Milkers. 

"    ^.*^N^,bians,    .saanans.    Keg.    -"•'L^    '''''!   '""l'"- 

OoUl.borouKU's    Goatery,  Mohnton, 


Toggen- 
ims. 
Fa. 


For  Sale 


•|«.lv«     Iteg.      n<dHteln     Heifers, 
bred    to    freshen    Sept.     C.    1.     A. 

n.cords    on     Dams.     T.ess     Kurke    breeding.     Herd 

fieeredited        Hlocsl    Tested.      TricfMl 

C.S.    GERHARD    &    SONS, 


to    Sell. 
Blairsville. 


Pa. 


150  Pigs  For  Sale 

rhe-.tev  and  \(iikshire.  Itorksliire  and  <>  I.  0. 
crossed.  7-S  wks.  olil.  $4..'><1  each.  Kxiiress  prepaid 
on  2  or  more.  Ship  any  number  CO. P.  on  ap- 
proval. Crates  frc-i'.  We  have  some  nice  sto<-k  here. 
Old  Homestead   F.-irm,    Box  17,    Lexington,  Mass. 


Uroo  Rprk<hiri><        firand  lot  of  pigs  mated, 
rge    DerRSnireS         |j„„i   gUts.   service  honi^. 


GEO.    W.    DOZER. 


Roseville,    Ohia 


low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
Service  boars,  pigs  and  bred  sows.  <'linni|>lon 
blood.  Must  please.      C.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey.  Pa, 


Pigs,  $4.50  each,  select,  crated  C.O.T).  frepald 
$.'i  Slionts  ?0  to  .ST.M)  on  approval.  Vaccination 
-„    .^  —  Q   Stanley  Short,     Cheswold,     Del. 


nOc  to  7."ic. 


FINE    BROWN    SWISS    CATTLE    FOR    SALE. 

Nice     Heifers     of     different     ages 
O     E.    BOWN    &    SON.  Forksvxlle,     Pa. 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  ^'llT^{ 

us\ially  for  sale.    Dilts  &  German,    RosevilU,    Ohia 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


nPHE  general   situation  seems  to  be 

■■•  no  better,  so  far  as  business  is 
concerned.  In  fact,  some  reports  indi- 
cate that  it  is  if  anything  worse,  this 
being  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
steel,  which  is  regarded  as  basic.  So 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  that  is 
a  weather  proposition  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  over  most  of  this  part  of 
the  country  the  weather  has  been 
highly  favorable.  Corn  is  making  a 
great  growth.  Wheat  is  turning  out 
at  a  record-breaking  rate,  and  farm- 
ers are  getting  40  cents  or  less  for  the 
new  crop.  Oats  were  hurt  by  the  ex- 
treme heat,  the  loss  in  different  sec- 
tions ranging  up  to  a  third.  Quite  a 
good  many  farmers  have  cut  short 
oats  for  hay,  that  crop  being  some- 
what short.  In  Iowa  and  the  North- 
west, insect  injury  is  causing  some 
concern,  mainly  a  matter  of  gr«iss- 
hoppers  and  army  worms.  The  Da- 
kotas  are  particularly  hard  hit. 
Big  Crop  Year 

The  trend  in  the  grain  market  this 
week  was  weak  to  lower,  and  the  crop 
report  was  on  the  bearish  side.  Ap- 
parently, there  is  a  great  crop  of  win- 
ter wheat,  the  total  yield  being  put  at 
713  million  bushels,  a  gain  of  64  million 
over  the  report  a  month  ago.  Spring 
wheat,  however,  is  down.  Here  the 
yield  is  put  at  156  million  bushels, 
against  246  million  last  year.  The  Can- 
adian crop  will  also  be  short,  the  re- 
port for  that  country  placing  the  yield 
at  216  million  bushels,  comparing  with 
378  last  year.  Condition  there  is  only 
56. 

Corn  is  expected  to  make  a  crop  of 
2,968  million  bushels,  one  of  the  big 
crops  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  with  continued  good  weather  that 
estimate  will  be  increased  before  the 
summer  is  over.  It  is  900  million  larg- 
er than  a  year  ago. 

Oats  yield  is  placed  at  1,306,  against 
1,402  last  year,  a  surprisingly  large 
estimate  in  view  of  late  reports  of 
damage.  Barley  drops  off  to  267  mil- 
lion bushels,  against  325  last  year,  and 
rye,  38  million,  against  50  last  year. 
Cattle  Demand  Better 

The  cattle  market  was  helped  some 
this  week  by  moderate  supplies,  and 
more  by  strong  eastern  demand.  The 
shippers  took  a  third  of  the  cattle 
here,  which  is  an  unusually  high  pro- 
portion. The  seven  markets  had  about 
as  many  cattle  as  arrived  during  the 
short  Week  last  Week,  and  many  less 
than  the  same  week  of  the  past  few 
years.  It  was  a  two-way  market,  the 
light  cattle  strengthening,  and  the 
heavy  steers  working  still  lower.  A 
good  many  long-fed  cattle  of  weight 
keep  coming,  both  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  sending  out  a  bunch 
whenever  the  market  on  that  kind 
shows  a  bit  of  strength.  That  terri- 
tory had  a  pretty  good  corn  crop  last 
year.  The  steer  average  gained  25 
cents  for  the  week,  working  up  to 
$7.50,  and  everything  else  in  the  bo- 
vine line  was  higher. 

Feeders  in  Doubt 

The  feeder  season  is  soon  to  open, 
without  as  yet  any  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  farmers  who  usually  feed,  even 
though  the  prices  are  relatively  low, 
the  corn  prospect  is  extra  good,  and 
feed-lots  now  are  far  from  full.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the 
twelve  leading  markets  have  sent  to 
the  country  559,836  feeders,  against 
731,635  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  625,908  two  years  ago. 

The  average  cost  of  feeders  out  of 
the  three  leading  markets  is  figured 
at  $5.63  for  June  compared  with  $8.25 
a  year  ago.  Wheat  at  40  cents,  or 
less,  where  it  is  now  selling,  will  cer- 
tainly mean  feeding  of  the  bread  ce- 
real, and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
com  in  addition,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  reasonable  expectation  that  there 
will  be  considerable  demand  for  cat- 
tle to  feed  in  spite  of  the  discouraging 
results  on  the  crop  marketed  so  far 
this  year.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case 
it  may  well  be  that  those  who  secure 
their  cattle  early  will  be  fortunate. 

Lambs  Higher 

.  Lamb  receipts  were  moderate  this 
week,  seven  markets  having  fewer 
than  last  week,  and  prices  showed 
some  improvement.  Top  lambs  reach- 
ed $8.  and  the  average  was  $7,  this 
figure  comparing  with  $6.70  last  week. 
The  market  closed  50  to  75  cents  high- 
er than  a  week  ago.  One  reason  was 
a  better  shipping  demand.  Eastern  or- 
ders took  more  than  for  any  time 
since  the  middle  of  May.  Lamb  slaugh- 
ter set  a  new  record  the  ftr.st  half  of 
the  year,  and  it  probably  will  the  last 


half  of  the  year,  as  the  supply  is  large, 
and  there  will  no  doubt  be  some 
liquidation  due  to  drouth  conditions  in 
some  states  and  the  severe  losses  that 
producers  are  due  to  take  this  year. 
Chicago,  July  11,  1931.  Watson. 

ia 


Produce  Market  Review 

■p*  GG  prices  advanced  one-half  to 
■'-'  two  cents  a  dozen  on  practically 
all  grades  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
past  week.  The  unusually  hot  weather 
resulted  in  many  offerings  showing  se- 
rious heat  defects.  The  best  marks 
were  far  below  normal  quality.  As  a 
result  prices  were  very  irregular  and 
large  premiums  were  paid  for  stock 
of  firsts  and  extra  first  grade.  Buyers 
were  turning  to  Pacific  Coast  white 
eggs  which  in  general  are  free  of  heat 
defects;  they  advanced  two  cents  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Nearby  hennery  eggs  met  with  a 
fair  demand  but  buyers  objected  to 
the  price  since  many  of  them  were 
not  of  high  quality.  As  a  result  they 
did  not  move  well  and  receivers  ship- 
ped their  surplus  to  the  New  York 
market.  Nearby  hennery  brown  eggs 
were  scarce  and  sold  readily.  Dealers 
with  retail  outlets  and  some  whole- 
salers were  drawing  short  held  stock 
out  of  storage  to  supply  the  demand 
for  good  eggs.  These  short  held  eggs 
are  quite  free  from  heat  and  show  a 
fair  percentage  of  new  laid  quality. 

Hot  weather,  higher  prices  and  the 
usual  summer  slump  are  all  factors 
which  will  adversely  affect  egg  con- 
sumption during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  eastern  butter  markets  were  un- 
settled during  the  week  and  prices 
fluctuated.  At  the  close  prices  were 
lower.  The  heat  wave  was  held  as 
partly  responsible.  Confidence  appear- 
ed to  be  lacking  among  all  classes  of 


trade.   Much  of  the  butter  showed  heat 
defects. 

The  New  York  live  poultry  market 
was  steady  for  broilers  and  weak  for 
fowl.  Receipts  were  light,  both  from 
nearby  sections  and  more  distant 
points. 

Kastern   Potatoes   Go   West 

The  white  potato  market  in  the  East 
showed  some  improvement.  The  mid- 
western  crop  has  been  disappointing 
in  quality  and  quantity  and  as  a  re- 
sult eastern  potatoes  are  prominent  in 
middle  western  markets.  Yields  have 
been  running  behind  those  of  a  year 
ago  and  despite  the  frequent  rains 
much  of  the  stock  is  of  medium  size. 
Most  growers  in  the  Eastern  Shore 
section  believe  that  the  total  carlot 
movement  from  their  area  will  be 
lighter  than  last  year  and  will  run 
around  16,000  cars.  Prices  in  Eastern 
city  markets  have  ranged  from  $1.75 
to  $2.75  per  barrel  although  there  was 
very  little  stock  bringing  over  $2.35 
in  Philadelphia,  and  more  sold  at  $2.10 
to  $2.25.  The  truck  movement  of  pota- 
toes from  New  Jersey  is  increasing 
and  in  general  the  potatoes  are  of 
good  size  and  quality.  This  stock  is 
selling  in  Philadelphia  at  50c  per  % 
basket.  A  few  extra  fancy  lots  bring 
5c  to  10c  more,  while  the  small  stock 
brings  25c  to  30c. 

The  New  Jersey  tomato  season  is 
advancing,  and  the  past  week  saw  the 
first  receipts  of  Marglobes  from  New 
Jersey.  The  price  advanced  consider- 
ably. The  high  prices  are  expected  to 
bring  larger  receipts  of  green  imma- 
ture stock  and  as  a  result  lower  prices 
are  probable.  The  majority  of  stock 
is  packed  in  %  baskets  and  late  in  the 
week  sold  at  $21<  3.25,  with  exceptional 
lots  bringing  $3.50. 

The  supply  of  poor,  small  and 
wormy  apples  in  Philadelphia  is  amaz- 
ing. The  price  of  this  stock  ranged 
from  as  low  as  10c  a  bushel  up  to  50c. 
Good  stock  and  well  graded  hand- 
picked  Starrs  sold  at  75c  to  $1.50  per 
bushel  and  Transparent  at  50c((i;$l. 


LIVESTOCK 


FITTSBimaK 

Cattle 

After  the  drubbing  of  last  week  receipts 
were  light,  only  500  head  were  here,  and 
all  markets  showed  improvement.  Prices 
iiere  were  25®50c  higher  so  far  as  com- 
parison was  possible.  Extremely  heavy 
steers  were  an  exception,  not  being  want- 
ed at  hlffher  prices.  A  few  nice  weighty 
steers  were  piclted  out  of  a  carload  at 
$8.15,  averaging  1,250  lbs.,  but  the  balance 
of  that  carload  and  another  load  aver- 
aging close  to  1.300  lbs.  brought  $7.60. 
Choice  fat  steers  not  too  heavy  might  sell 
up  to  $8  but  that  kind  was  lacking.  A  few 
good  handy-weight  steers  went  at  $7.50 
@7.60,  with  fairly  good  fleshy  kind  $7®7.25 
and  ordinary  sort  $6.25®6.50.  Some  light 
killers  which  brought  $6.50@6.75  last  week 
sold  at  $7  or  over  this  week.  Heifers  were 
stronger,  the  best  here  going  at  $6.50@ 
6.65,  but  more  could  be  had  for  some- 
thing choice.  A  few  good  fat  cows  brought 
$5  per  cwt.,  and  a  few  young  cows  more, 
but  the  rank  and  file  sold  downward  from 
$4.50.  Canners  were  stronger,  but  those 
which  brought  $2.50@2.75  were  not  so  good 
as  last  weeit.  Bulls  were  higher,  with 
good  fat  butcher  kind  not  too  heavy  at 
$4.75@5,   bolognas  largely  $4@4.25. 

Prime  heavy  steers   $7  40(&">  7  66 

Choice    heavy    steers    7  1060  7  35 

Good  to  choice  6  75®  7  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  50«)  6  75 

Plain   heavy   steers    6  00®  6  50 

Good  to  choice  yearlings    7  75@  8  25 

Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1.150   lbs 7  50@  7  75 

Fair  to  good,   do 7  00®  7  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,   do 6  50®  7  00 

Common,    do 5  75®  6  25 

Good  light  butcher  steers   7  25®  7  50 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   ....     6  750  7  25 
Common    to    medium,    do.    ...     6  00@  6  75 

Inferior  liglit  steers    6  00®  5  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Choice   fat   heifers    6  50®  6  75 

Good   to  choice  heifers    6  25®  6  50 

Fair  to  good  heifers   5  50®  6  25 

Common  to  fair  heifers   4  50®  5  25 

Choice  fat  cows    4  75®  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows   4  25®  4  76 

Fair  to  good  cows  3  50®  4  25 

Common   to   fair  cows    3  00®  3  50 

Canners    2  00®  2  75 

Fresh   cows,   calf  at  side    40  00®86  00 

Choice    heavy    bulls    4  50®  4  75 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .     4  75®  S  00 
Fair  to  good  handy  bulls    ...     4  25®  4  75 

Common  to  fair  bulls  3  75®  4  25 

Inferior   bulls    3  00®  3  6<J 

Kogn 

Monday's  receipts  were  very  light,  only 
12  double-deck  carloads.  Trade  was  not 
very  active  at  about  last  week's  closing 
prices.  Heavy  hogs  went  at  a  wide  range, 
.some  of  around  250  lbs.  at  $7.25®7.35  and 
tho.se  ot  300  lbs.  or  over  below  the  $7 
line.  The  lighter  end  of  the  mixed  lots 
sold  as  high  as  $8.  the  heavier  on  down 
to  $7.(iO.  Handy  and  lit,'ht  woiKhts  of 
standard     quality     brought     $8.10     mainly, 


gooa  pigs  going  at  the  same  figure.  Sows 
of  300  lbs.  or  less  could  be  sold  up  to 
$5.50,    heavier   kind    around    $5. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over   $6  75@  7  25 

Heavy    mixed    7  GO®  8  00 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  8  10 
Heavy  Yorkers.  160-180  lbs.  . .  8  10 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...     8  00®  8  10 

Pigs.    90-110   lbs 8  00®  8  10 

Koughs     6  00®  5  50 

Stags     2  00®  3  00 

She*p  and  Xtambs 
Last  week's  lamb  market  showed  im- 
provement, closing  at  $9  for  tops.  Mon- 
day's receipts  were  about  ten  double-deck 
carloads,  nearly  all  lambs.  Sheep  were 
nominally  steady,  the  few  good  handy 
wethers  here  selling  at  $3.50.  Lambs  were 
steady  if  the  quality  was  right,  good  to 
best  handy  weights  going  at  $8.50W9,  me- 
dium kind  $6.50®7.5O  and  common  $5®6. 
A  few  choice  West  Virginia  ewe  and  weth- 
er lambs  went  to  a  butcher  at  $9.50.  Coarse 
buck  lambs  are  now  being  thrown  out 
but  good  handy  kind  are  not  though  some 
allowance  is  made  for  their  presence  in 
the  lot.  The  quality  of  the  receipts  is 
right  good,  and  West  Virginia  lambs  con- 
tinue to  show  improvement.  Even  those 
which  are  rather  light  are  straight  and 
in  condition  for  slaughter  as  a  rule. 

Clipped 

Good  to  best  wethers  $3  25®  3  50 

Good  mixed    .-..,     3  00®  3  25 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  50®  3  00 

Common   to   fair    l  00®  2  25 

Good  to  best  lambs   8  50®  9  00 

Medium    lambs     6  60®  7  50 

Culls   and    common    5  00®  6  00 

Calvra 
Monday's  receipts  were  about  1,100  head. 
The  market  was  steady,  with  good  veal 
calves  at  $9.  seconds  at  $6®7  and  others 
on  down.  A  few  selected  calves  brought 
a  little  more  than  $9,  but  a  few  generally 
go  at  a  premium  and  do  not  represent  the 
general    market. 

O 

Z.AIfrCASTES 
Lancaster.July    13.— Receipts    were    325. 
head.     Choice   fat    yearlings   $8.60. 
Calves— receipts   200.    Veal  and   tops  $10. 
Hogs — Recelpt.s    300.     Market    steady    to 
strong.    Top,  180  to  220-lb.  weights  brought 
$9. 

O 

CHICAOO 
Cattle 
Chicago,  July  13. — Today's  cattle  receipts 
totaled     16,000     head.      The     market     was 
steady     to    25    cents    higher.      Top    .steers 
brought  $8.85;  the  bulk  .sold  at  $7  to  $8.50. 
Hogs 
Receipts     were     43,000     head,     including 
18.000    "directs."     The    market    was    10c    to 
26c  lower,  with  top  at  $7.60  and  bulk  sell- 
ing at  $5.25  to  $7.40. 

Sheep 
Total    receipts    wore    12,000   head.    Lamb 
prices  ranged   from  '2Ftc  to  50c  higher.   Top 
natives    sold    at    $8.40;    westerns   at    $8.60; 
yearling.s   at    $6.7,''). 


July  18,.193irijl, 


Produce  Quotations 

FHIIiADEI.FHIA 

Butter. — Higher  than  extras,  27'4c;  92 
.score,   2614  c;   90  score.   23^c. 

Eggs. — P.  C.  best  marks,  26fi28c;  nearby 
white  extras,  23^<24c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras. 22®  26c;  nearby  mixed  colors.  2014 
®22c;   nearby  current  receipts,   18® 20c. 

Foaltry. — Live  fowls,  13®23c;  broilers, 
19®33c:  old  roosters.  13®  15c;  pigeons,  pr., 
25® 40c;    turkeys.    20®25c;    ducks.    15®21c. 

Prulte.— APPLES.  Dela.,  bus.,  Transpar- 
ents.  50c®$l.  DEWBERRIES.  Md.  &  Dela.. 
3:,-quart  crate.  $1.50®2.50.  RASPBERRIES, 
N.  J.,  fancy,  large,  ll®14c  pt.  CHERRIES, 
N.  J..  32-qt.  crate,  .sour,  $1.50®2.  PEACH- 
ES, Dela.,  half  bus.,  75c®$1.25.  CUR- 
RANTS.  N.    J.,   $3.50. 

Vegetable!.— SPINACH,  Pa.  &  N.  J., 
bus.,  50®75c.  RHUBARB.  Pa.  &  N.  J., 
$1,  100  bchs.  PARSLEY,  N.  J.  &  Pa., 
bunched,  curly,  50c®$l  bus.  TOMATOES, 
N.  J.  %  bskts..  No.  I's,  $2.50®3.  PEAS,  N. 
J..  %  bskt.,  poor.  50c.  LETTUCE.  N.  J. 
&  Pa.^  bus..  Iceberg,  25®  50c.  BEETS.  Pa. 
&  N.  J..  34&lVic  bnch.  BEANS,  snap,  N. 
J.,  %  bskt.,  green  and  wax,  25®50c.  CEL- 
ERY, N.  J.  hearts,  4@6c  bnch.  CABBAGE. 
N.  J.,  %  bskt.,  10@25c.  CARROTS.  Pa.  & 
N.  J.,  lV2@2c  bnch.  ONIONS.  N.  J..  % 
bskt.,  poor.  50c.  POTATOES.  N.  J.,  *g 
bskts..  Cobblers.  40@50c.  ESCAROLE,  Pa., 
bus.,  20®30c.  KOHL  RABI,  N.  J..  l®2c 
bnch.  SCALLIONS,  N.  J.,  $1.  100  bchs. 
SWISS  CHARD,  Pa.,  20®25c  bus. 
NEW    TOBX 

Batter.— Higher  than  extras,  24%® 2514c: 
extras,  2414c;  firsts,  21i4@23"!4c;  90  score, 
23 "He;   89  score,  22%® 23c. 

Egg*. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  26®29c;  extra  firsts, 
19V2®22c;  average  extras,  23®25c;  me- 
diums,  21®23c. 

Dressed  Foultry.— Chickens,  nearby,  26 
fr/SSc;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  16@23c; 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  12@17c;  pigeons, 
prime,  doz.,  75c@$l. 

Prulta.- APPLES.  S'n  &  E'n,  bskts.,  va- 
rious varieties,  50c®$2.50.  CHERRIES, 
nearby  &  S'n,  red.  sweet,  4-qt.  bskt.,  45® 
70c.  DEWBERRIES.  Jersey,  qt.,  6®12c: 
Del.  &  Md.,  qt.,  5@10c.  RASPBERRIES, 
Jersey,  pt.,  4®12c. 

Vegetables.— ASPARAGUS.  N.  J.  &  Pa., 
50c  I?!  $3.  .W.  doz.  bnchs.  BEANS,  Jersey, 
25c®$1.50  bus.  bskt.  BEETS,  Jersey,  50c 
bskt.  or  crt.  CABBAGE.  Jersey,  bskt.,  75c. 
CARROTS,  Jersey,  cut  bskt.,  $1@1.25. 
CELERY.  Jersey,  rough  crt.  $1.50®5.50. 
CUCUMBERS.  Jersey,  pickles,  bskt.,  75c 
®$2.  PARSLEY,  Jersey,  curly,  bskt.,  25<; 
®$1.50.  SPINACH,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus..  $1. 
SQUASH.  Jersey,  bskt..  50c@$1.25.  SWEET 
POTATOES,  Jersey,  bskt.,  $2.75@3.50. 
YORK 

Batter. — Country.  35@40c;  separator,  45 
@50c. 

Egga.— Fresh,   18®23c. 

Fotiltry. — H  ens,  18®26c ;  Leghorns, 
dressed,  $1.25@1.50;  Rocks  and  Reds, 
dressed,  $1.35®)2.25  each;  springers,  dress- 
ed,   50c@$1.30. 

Prulta.  —  APPLES,  new,  8®  10c  box. 
CHERRIES,  sour,  8@12c  qt. ;  sweet,  10 
®15c  at. 

Vegetable*.- POTATOES,  (new),  15@25c 
hi  pk.  CABBAGE.  5®12c  head.  LETTUCE, 
8®8c  head.  CELERY,  5®13c  stalk.  SPIN- 
ACH, 10c  1,4  pk.  RADISHES,  6c  bunch. 
BEETS,  5c  bunch.  TURNIPS,  10c  box. 
XiANCASTEB 

Batter. — Country  butter,  30@36c;  cream- 
ery butter,   28@32c. 

Egg>.— Fresh,   22®2Sc. 

Dreaaed  poaltry. — Chickens,  $1072  each: 
springers.  60c (?j  $1  each;  ducks,  $1.25@2.25; 
squabs,    35®50c    each. 


Frulta.— A  P  P  L  E  S.      20  @  30c 


pk. 


CHERRIES,  sour,  10®18c  qt.  BLACK- 
BERRIES. 18®20c  qt.  PEACHES,  20®25c 
qt.  CURRANTS.  16®20c  qt.  RASPBER- 
RIES, black.  15@20c  qt;  red,  20@25c  qt 
PLUMS,    15®  20c. 

O 

wool.   MABXET 

Boston,  July  10.— Wool  prices  continued 
to  show  a  very  firm  tendency  although 
the  volume  of  sales  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  during  the  previous  week,  says  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Market 
News   Service. 

The    fine    wools    of   southwestern    Penn- 
sylvania have  been  largely  sold  at   20c  at 
local  points,  some  wool  21c. 
64s,  703,  80s.  (Fine)  Str.  Combing..  25®26c 
64s,   70s,   80s   (Fine)    French  Comb.  21W22c 

64s,   70s.   80.S,    (Fine)   Clothing    19®20c 

58s,  60s,  (Vi-blood)  8tr.  Combing..  24®25c 
58s,  60s,  C/j -blood)  French  Combing  21® 22c 

58.S,  60s,   (»&-bload)   Clothing   19ro)20c 

56s,  (%-Blood)  Str.  Combing  21W22'<.c 

56s,  (%-Blood)   Clothing   19@20c 

48s,  50s,   (»4 -Blood)  Str.  Combing  .  21c 

483,    50s,    ('4-Blood)    Clothing    19®20c 

46s,  (Low  »4-Blood)  Str.  Combing  .  19®21c 
36s,  403,  44s,   (Common  and  Braid)  18®20c 


Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete  with 
all  Fittings  and  Five-  d!  m  ^  i\i\ 
Year    Guarantee    Mate-    ^/t  (^•UU 

••'^is.  Was  $52.50,  Now  ^O  =« 

IVrile  for  FREE  Cat,iloU  90 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO., 

218  We«t  34th  Street  New  York 


July   18,   1931 1 


WOOL  GROWERS 

Why  sell  your  wool  at  a  low  price? 

Have  it  made  into 

AIX    WOOL    BL.\NKETS 

and     COMFORTER  FILLER 


Write    for    information    and    prices. 

WATERSIDE  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Waterside.  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Farm  and  Dairy 


(47)      15 


By  L.   W.   LKJHTY 


SSVCATIONAX. 


AVANTKO:  MKN-WOMKN.  18-50.  <iunllfy  for 
V„,,av  (Jovi-iiiiiient  Jobs,  Snlnry  Uhiik.'.  $10.j- 
J. -il  month  l'nl<l  vn<iitioii«.  Common  etliu at Imii. 
^nl^.Ss    '.P..;.i"te.l    vcarlv.    W r  t e     InHtrucUoa 

jiiiri'jiii.    :•'''<>.    t>l.    Lo"l».    Mo.,    louny. 


TOBACCO 


1    -,(•  nVMA-VY    CKi.VUS   only   »::.»«)    I" 
Iiivlnaiili!    Hlmiio,    Sunrntra    wnipix-r.    loiit; 


I'lITV 

l,Tl''r     l,"i,Vriim.lo.'"l)Usntlsn..(l 
lN.ik'ioMic-u   fiKiir    Co.,    Vfikos 


iniiiu'V    iclnmlcil. 
i'ciina. 


IT  VU\NTi:i:i»  CIIi:\VlX(;  or  Smoking.  live 
I.!.'  $1.00:  Ton.  Sll. .'■>'•;  I'liy  wlHii  rccfivi'il. 
Koiilii.  ky  Fanners,      West  I'ailii.ali. 


K(  iitink.\ . 


MISC£I<I<AN£0'nS 


WHY  r.L.V.MK  TIIK  IJULh  wliin  >oiir  <ow  <loo9 
r,ni  l.rc.MlV  r.xo  Co\v<M)  1  hour  Ix-lnr..  h.tvoo. 
Uosa  l.^  or  your  monoy  buck:  >^r,  <vM^  U<r  „uo_ 
row  *2.!>«)  lor  llv.!  cows,  iioslpahl.  .  W  (">.  stork 
Farm-T  T.rsl  known  farm  In  .VnicrKu.  Ut.  2. 
j.„x     1!)  C.      i:<-iiliin.      WashlinrJ^u 

^.l    ((lAI.lTV     ItOOIMNC     l'.\l'Kll._    I'roi.ai.l    l 

l.'nMnl,     I'M-    iVr    roll    exlia.    Winlk.-r    lirothors. 

M  i  1 1  i  s^ M 1  IS  s^ . . 

I  II.Mrt   lii:VF.I,t>ri:».-Slx   ninntiful.   hiKhcloss 
Ucijiilar  i.rlc«.    Wi-st   Snpiily.    llunt- 


111  iiil-i. 
liiKlon 


lixl. 


FIItST  FILM  DKVKI.Ol'ED.  six  prints  2.x' 
'liver      KiilarKPniont     fri-c.  Sui.orlor     I'hoto 

Si-rvtie.    l>o|it.    W.    Wali-rlon.    Iowa. 

rol  I.KCT  IIFItnS  and  HOOTS  for  Droc  Market. 
Stamp  brings  partleulars.  ,„l'-  >'■  t  leuients. 
1    Falrland    Street,     lloston    19.    Mass. 

BABN  EQUIPMENT 


nU'MirS  STANCHIONS  are  Rimrunteod  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  arc  ahli.ped  ""Wect 
10  ir»«l  In  the  bnyer's  stable.  They  are  r  Kht 
Vim  iteel  partitions,  stalls  and  Htan<Monn 
AVHtef  howls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  and 
other  barn  o(iiiipmcnt.  Send  for  lM)oklet.  \\  inthrop 
W    Dnnbar.   Fast  Street.  Forrestvllle.   Conn. 

rABM    IMPIiEMENTS 


FriUirSON  AVHKFI.LFSS  FLOWS  only  $..7..0. 
New  H!ln.  single  bottom.  Save  $:!0..^<t.  IJire.t 
from  factory.  Free  Trial.  Fasy  Terms.  Kspe- 
eii.llv  made'  for  F..nlson.  Fits  10--0  Iiilerna- 
tioniil,    FerKiison-Sherman,    Lvansvllle,    IniL 


FARM    ZiANS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


••-'I.  VCIU:  SllFNAXnOAH  FARM,  $;i.(MM).— HO 
Aires  fertile  tllhiKO,  clay  snbsoll.  V-'-cow  pas- 
tnre,   streaiiv  watered   pasture.   Small  <lam   wo'ild 

flow  an  acre.   Estimated  J.OtM)  c,ir<ls  w 1.  .>l».tK)0 

ft  limber,  lli.'j  apple  trees,  other  fruit,  graiies. 
(ioofl  2-storv  <i-room  dwelUiiE.  <ellar.  2  tire- 
phicrs  large  por.  hes.  4()-fl.  Imsenient  barn, 
double'  garage,  2  |H>iiltry  houses,  sheds.  Iceble 
owner's  low  pri<  e  $;i.lMM).  If  taken  soon  In- 
<liiiles  pr.  horses.  1'  <..ws,  corn,  fruit,  yege- 
tiil.l.w  ..Mil  (Irv  lire  wood  <!ood  tiTms.  Pl.tiires 
pg.  10<)  Free  catalog.  Strout  Agency,  HSZHt.. 
Lund     Title     r.lilg..     IMilladeli.hia.     Fa. 


ON1-;  OF  THK  IIKST  seventy-a.re  farms  in 
Lebanon  Conntv.  Idial  lo.atlon.  Fasy  pax  m.iits. 
Write   Dlllman   Sliuiker,    K(.nte   1.    l.ilmnon.    Fa. 


BAB7    CHICKS 


M.VUTIXS  fJlALITY  CHICKS  -White.  IbilT 
LiL'li..rns,  Anemias.  7c.  Itarred,  >\  liite,  lliilT 
It.Mks,  Iteds,  Wliite,  lUack  .Minonas.  AJJilK; 
Wviindotti-s,  lie.  Urahmas.  (;iants,  1.  .-.  LiK.ht 
Mi'xed,  <»•.  Meavy  Mixed,  7'^c.  UWr  live  deliv- 
erv.     i.ostpaid.    .Martin's  Hatchery,    Mt.    Mctory. 

Oliio. 

JKIISFY  I'.LACK  CI  ANTS  and  Light  Ilrahmas. 
10(1  or  l.dlMl.  IJ.-  each.  VJ  other  lea.ling  blood- 
tented  varieties  at  ecpiaily  h.w  jirices.  Ajax 
llalcheri.s,    Quincy.    III. 


EVERY  one  thinks  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  insure  buildings 
against  fire  and  a  number  of 
other  insurances  are  taken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  but  about  25  years 
back  farmers  were  strongly  urged  to 
insure  against  oats  smut  by  treating 
the  seed  oats.  Many  did  this  for 
some  years,  but  seemingly  those  who 
did  not  so  insure  the  oats  crop  had 
no  smut  in  their  fields  and  of  late  few 
have  treated  seed  oats.  This  is  a  sea- 
son favorable  for  smut  development. 
Folks  will  be  black  harvesting  and 
blacker  threshing,  many  will  have 
dark  oats  with  a  loss  of  several  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  After  all  insurance 
here  may  pay. 

The  Wheat  Harvest 

We  have  our  grain  binders  ready, 
the  fields  are  golden  and  promising 
with  few  exceptions,  but  our  wheat 
buyers  promi.^e  us  only  45c  a  bushel 
for  good  dry  wheat.  The  politicians 
made  a  great  noise  for  greater  pay. 
We  all  sowed  a  little  more,  because 
we  thought  the  other  fellow  might 
sow  less  and  we  would  get  the  hotter 
price  resulting.  The  price  resulting 
will  speak  louder  than  all  the  pol- 
itical voices  combined.  Indeed  the 
politicians  can  now  use  their  voices 
otherwise,  as  we  will  reduce  the 
wheat  acreage  this  fall  seeding.  I 
hear   it  from  all    sides. 


New  Crops 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  grow 
into  new  crops  rather  than  jump  into 
them.  A  friend  became  disgusted 
with  the  standard  crops  of  his  sec- 
tion and  a  year  ago  planted  a  few 
acres  of  strawberries.  Some  of  his 
friends  seemed  to  make  money  grow- 
ing strawberries  and  he  would  do  so 
too.  Lacking  experience  he  made  a 
number  of  mistakes,  yet  he  had  a 
rather  large  crop  this  summer,  but 
instead  of  the  old  price  of  three  to 
four  dollars  a  crate  the  price  is  one 
fifty  to  two  dollars  a  crate  and  sales 
often  very  slow.  He  is  not  much  en- 
couraged in  the  new  venture. 

If  he  will  continue  and  learn  to 
produce  the  best  and  find  the  mar- 
ket for  that  he  will  be  able  to  say 
later  it  is  profitable. 

When  we  grow  special  crops,  par- 
ticularly perishable  crops,  we  must 
know  how  to  market  them  to  advan- 
tage, and  this  is  learned  by  experi- 
ence. 

Some   Effects   of  Depression 


been  as  beautiful  as  any  year  and 
possibly  more  of  them,  yet  only  about 
four  hundred  folks  have  come  to  see 
them  and  often  then  there  was  a  lack 
of  enthusiasm.  The  psychological  ele- 
ment in  the  business  depression  is 
the  most  to  be  feared. 

O 

Farm   Practice 


CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

1 2c  a  word     per  insertion 


Minimum 
charge  $1.20 


Casii  must 
accompany  order 


SUCKS   AND    GEESE 


MV.M.MOIII  FKKINS  ami  White  Mus.iivy  nncka. 
Two  best  breeds.  Hat<  hing  egg.-,  (luckllnjpi. 
breeders,  reasonabl.'.  \Ve  siipiijy  M-iir  wantn. 
Ijsl    free.    H      A.    Souder,    Sellersville,     I'a. 

(;|-;FSK  -  F.ie  Tvfio  Toulouse.  Brei'ilers,  hatch- 
ing eggs,  gosliiigs.  List  Free.  II  A.  .Souder. 
S.'llersvillc'.     Feniiir 


POULTKY 


nilCKS  -  AVIIITF  LF.CHOUNS,  .fO  00  [ler  100; 
I'.arrcil  Kocks.  $7.00,  llllt:  .Mixeil,  .SO.OO,  10<1. 
Order  illrcit.  HHI';  live  d.diierv  guarantcd. 
Swartz   Foultry   Farm,    F.ox   hi.    Milli'rst..wn.    Fa. 


CinCKS  C  O  1).-  100  It.i.ks  <.r  It.'ds,  .SS.OO; 
l.»'gliornM.  $(5.00;  Heavy  mixed.  S7.(H);  Light, 
$0.00,  Delivery  guaranteed.  Fee.ling  system, 
raising  O.'^^r-  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M.  Lauvor. 
Box    4.^.    McAlisterville.    I'n. 

COBN    HABVESTEB 


ItlCII   .MAN'S    COKN    HAUVLSTFIt.    l...or   nuin  s 

frlee— oidv    !$2'>    with    biimlle    lying    atta.h n(. 
'ree     catalog     showing     pl.'tures     of     harvester. 
I'ro.  ess    Co..    Salina,    Kansas. 


At  my  home  \v<?  have  a  very  large 
flower  garden,  primarily  for  our  own 
pleasure,  but  we  find  the  more  pleas- 
ure we  share  with  our  friends  the 
more  we  have  for  ourselves,  hence  we 
invite  the  public  to  come  and  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  our  garden.  The  re- 
sult is  that  for  a  number  of  years 
over  a  thousand  people  have  come 
annually  to  see  the  flowers. 

This     summer     the     flowers     have 


Ry  W.  D.  ZINN 

IN  driving  over  the  coimtry  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  so  many  farm- 
ers in  their  hay  harvest.  Years 
.ago  this  was  not  true,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia at  least.  Farmers  argued  that 
they  wanted  their  grass  to  get  ripe 
enough  to  reseed  their  meadows,  but 
the  tiiith  was  that  not  one  seed  in 
a  million  ever  produced  a  plant  and 
in  producing  this  plant  the  farmers 
hrA  'ost  three-fourths  of  the  feeding 
value  of  the  hay.  I  know  of  no  one 
thing  that  has  caused  a  greater  loss 
to  the  farmers  of  West  Virginia  than 
cutting  their  grass  too  late. 

Most  permanent  meadows  have  a 
great  many  weeds  in  them  which 
make  fairly  good  hay  if  cut  before 
they  mature  or  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  bloom.  Notably  among  these  are 
the  oxeye  daisy  and  white  top.  Both 
of  these  weeds  make  good  hay  when 
cut  at  the  proper  time,  but  they  are 
worthless  for  hay  when  they  are  ma- 
tured. 

Years  ago  many  farmers  contended 
that  It  ruined  the  sod  if  the  grass 
was  cut  before  the  seed  was  matured. 
Now  we  know  that  nothing  has  in- 
jured our  sods  more  than  the  produc- 
tion of  seed.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw 
a  field  of  wheat  that  had  been  cut 
for  hay  just  when  it  was  coming  into 
head.  The  second  crop  had  come  on 
and  was  six  to  eight  inches  high.  I 
have  seen  rye  behave  in  the  same 
way.  If  early  cutting  will  kill  the 
sod,  why  do  our  lawns  not  die?  We 
clip  them  every  few  days  and  they 
become  better. 

Farmers  complain  a  great  deal 
about  their  taxes  being  .so  high,  and 
rightly  so,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  losing  enough  by  harvesting  so 
late  to  pay  their  taxes.  Today  (July 
3rd)  I  made  a  sixty-mile  drive  and  1 
saw  hundreds  of  acres  of  uncut 
meadows.  Some  of  these  meadows 
consisted  largely  of  orchard  grass 
that  ought  to  have  been  harvested 
nearly  a  month  ago.  The  second  crop 
of  these  meadows  would  have  been 
about  ready  to  cut  now.  Some  years 
the  weather  is  so  rainy  that  it  is  hard 
to  cure  the  hay,  but  that  is  not  true 
of  this  season. 

Most  meadows  should  have  been 
harvested  at  this  writing,  but  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  grass  is 
still  standitig  in  our  state.  How  long 
will  farmers  continue  to  sustain  this 
great  loss  ? 


WIIITF  LKGHOItN  I'FLLKT.S.  ten,  twelve. 
sixte.n  iin.l  twenty  w.-.'ks  old.  March.  April. 
.May  hat.liiMl.  Tw..  b'ading  strains.  Circidar  free. 

Fi.-^liir    I'.ros..    Atlai.ii'.     I'a. 

S  C  AVIIITF  LK(;ilOI!.\S—Fullets  Large 
T\pi'  S.  C  Whit.'  L.'ghoriis,  t.Mi  wei-k  olil  IVdt- 
gice.i  ami  Fcdigreed  sired,  tiusson's  Foultry 
I'lirms,    Hi..\    A.    \'ersallles,     Ohio.      ^ 

IMl.l.KTS  TIJF.M.FIt  S.  C.  Whlti-  L.gliornH, 
S   to   1(1  wi'ks  I. Pi,   large  ly|.e.   free   rMUi;.-  stock. 

liatcliiil    fr •-'4   to  lid  "Z.   eggs.   Tn-xier   l-arms. 

■Mliiilinvn.     I'a. . . 

FVtil.lSlI  WIIITK  LKCIIOUN.'^.  pidlets  and 
c.r  k.r.'l-.    i:huer   AVhislcr.    .V.-wvllle,    I'a. 


TTTBKEYS 


M  \.MMi)'l  II  IlKtlN/.F.  F.rei'ders,  Halchlnit 
I-.ggs.     I'oiiUs.     Safe     arrival.     Satisfaction     guijr- 

n cil.    I.i.st    Free.    Highland    Farm.    Sellersville. 

I'n. . . 

TT'ltKFY  K(;(iS.--I'uie-l)r(d  Mammoth  lironze. 
I'...iirl,..u  Ileil.  Narragansett  and  White  Hollnnd. 
■■*:;. (HI  for  IJ  prepai.l.  Walter  ISros.,  Powhatan 
I'oint.    Olito 

SIN  F.H;  .MAMMOTH  HHON/.F.  (!( (I'-ULKUS. 
\iM  (.Ifering  at  twelve  dollars  eadi.  Thirty  big 
liens  ten  dollars  each.  W.  15.  .Miller.  Free 
Inion.    \a. 


DOGS 


1  iii-.r.    i^.-v.    »^.,.,.v.     .  ...»    '.lillor'R    famous    d<>B 
bi.ok    on    (llsease.s   of   dogs.    In.structlons   on   fced- 


FliKF    IJOO    I500K.  — Folk 


ing  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
lages.  Illiistratcil.  Write  for  free  coj.y.  PolK 
.Miller  Froducts  Cor|).,  1023  W.  Itioad  St..  Klch- 
iMoml.    Va. 

CKItMAX  I'OLICF  I'll'S  Pedigreed  «t<.clc.  Fe- 
mali's  live  dollars,  males,  seven.  Bertha 
Orltlith.     I'.'.swidl.     I'enna. 

WANTED 


WAXTFO.— Strlctlv  fresh  eggs.  II.  Sinclair. 
7707    Frankstown    .Vvi-..     I'ittsl.urgh.     I'a. 

HEItP 

AVAXTFI)  MAI'.ItlFD  COIFLKS  with  farinlng 
expi-rienc.  b.-tween  ages  'M  and  4."),  preferably 
without  dei.endent  <hililren,  to  lare  for  and 
train  lielin.iiii'nt  boys.  Only  people  of  good 
character  with  a  desire  to  help  Iw.ys  iieiMl  apply. 
Common  school  eiluiiitb.n  reipilred.  Comiiensa- 
tion  at  till-  beginning  for  •(he  ci.U|.le  .$M().00  per 
month  iiiid  maintemince.  l!ox  L'Ol,  Fennsylvanla 
Fanner,     I'ittsl.urgh.    I'n. ^ 

ALLAItorXlt  KXFFItlFXCFl)  OAIHYMAN 
wants  job  on  farm.  H.  Lohmeyer.  It.  1, 
Sharpsbiirg.     Fa. ^^ 

SEEDS  AND    NURSERIES 


FLWIo  I'OSTPAin.  Feet.  C:!!!!!!1ower.  Celery. 
Mangel.  Tobacco  .'Ki,  l.'."ic:  Hundred.  .lOc;  Thoii- 
saiid  s:!.L'.'>:  Tomato.  Aster,  ::4,  li'.c;  Hiinilred. 
(KIc;  Tiioiisanil.  *4..".(ll  FeiM'cr.  Fgg  Plant,  /.in- 
nia  Salvia,  dozen,  12.">c;  Hundred.  $I.J:>:  I  ah- 
l.age  4M.  -J."!-;  hundred.  40c:  4(Mt.  $1.00;  1,000. 
?-JMO:  (."i.tMMI  Express  collect,  $.'')..'iO.)  Catalog. 
Click's    Plant    Farm.    Siiioketown,     I'n. 

C.\F.I'..\(;F  1'L.\XTS.  Large,  well  rooted  ii'.ants. 
Proiiiiit  shipment.  Coml  delivery-  gmiranteed. 
1  001)  Sl.O":  l(l,(>()f)-$!).00.  Transplanted  Toma- 
toes    Asters.    ;;iiii-si.r.o;    .'-.oo-.'!;'. .-.():    1  .{>o()-.$n.50. 

F.Mikeye   Farms,   Dept.    .V,    Itox  .Ml.    Ymingstown. 

(Iliio. 

CFLKKV  CATLIFLdWEU  I'LANTS.  100.  4.';c; 
l.(Mlt),  IS.i.OtJ;  Cabbage,  1(»0,  :i.V;  1.000.  .M.OO 
pi'stjiaid.  Immediate  shipment.  A.  Fetter,  U.  1, 
I.ewi.sburg.    Pa. 

H\m>Y  ALFAT.V  SEKI)  $0.00,  Orlmm  Alfalfa 
SS  0(»  White  Suect  Clover  $.l.fi(l.  All  (10  lb. 
l.iisliel.  Itcturn  s.-iil  if  not  .satisfied.  (Jeorge 
How  man.    Conci.rilia.    K;insns. 

SEED  COIlN.— Wlng'.s  improved  White  Cap, 
Clarage.  C;ish  FaMirllP  nnd  Oolden  Glow.  AH 
purebred  and  heavy  yielding.  Alfalfa  and  other 
bcimIs.  Cli.Ms.  15.  Wing,    It.  ."J.   Meclianicsburg.  Ohio. 


c  \r.i 

Ai;i:     PI.AXTS.— Late     Flat     Out 

•h.     Surc- 

head. 

and    Short    Stem    Collanls:     .".(lO. 

$1  0()    or 

S1..-.0 

per    l.(HK).    full    count    and   stalky 

Postage 

|>aid. 

.1.     S.     Ilitchie.     liov    I'MI,     I'el.r.^l 

org.    \a. 

CELEUV  PLANTS,  nil  leading  varieties,  ready 
for  field,  $\Mry.  l.OiMl:  .<ltl.(io,  10. 000.  J.  C. 
Schmidt.    Rrlstol.    I'a. 
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INSIST 

on  the  Inside  Facts 

before  You  Buy  YOUR  TIRES 


COM  PARE 

THESE  PRICES 

Automobile  Manufacturera  do  not 
take  chances  with  special  brand  tires. 
Why  should  you  take  the  risk  when 
you  can  save  money  by  buying  Firestone 
quality  Otdfield  type  from  our  dealers 
and  in  addition  get  their  service. 

We  list  below  the  leading  replacement  Mixes. 


MAKE  OF  CAR 


TIRE 
SIZE 


Our 

Dtalert' 

Cash  Price, 

Each 


-|(AS»Mia 
Braad 
Mail  Or- 
der TIr* 


Our 

Deaiart* 

Caali  Price, 

Per  Pair 


^    —  V 


Ford 

Chevrolet- 

Chevrolet.. 

Ford 

Ford 

Chevrolet- 
Whippet-. 

EnkJne.... 
Plymouth 
Chandler.. 

DeSoto 

Dodse 

Ourant 
Craham-Paige 
Pontiac    ^^ 
Roosevelt 
WUlys-Knight 

Essex 

Nash 

Marquette 
Gidsinobile 

Buick 

Anbam 

Jordan. 

Reo 

Gardner "\ 

Marmon. 
Oakland.. 

Peerless 

.Studebaker 

Chrysler 

Vikin* 

Franklin 

Hudson.. 

Hnpmobile 

LaSalle 

Packard 

Pierce-Arrow 

Stut« 

Cadillac 

Lincoln 


} 


4.40-21 

4.50-20 
4.50-21 

4.75-19 
4.75.20 


4lf 

J 

} 


5.00-19 


5.00-20 

S.2S-iS 
5.25-21 

5.50-18 


s.*o 


<4.98 

5.60 
5.69 

6.65 


••7$       6.75 


*.9« 


-} 

} 
} 


5.50-19 

6.00-18 
6.00-19 

6.00-20 
6.00-21 
6.50-20 

7.00-2o| 


7-90 
8.f7 

•.7« 


8.90 

XX.40 

xi.*S 
13.X0 

Xf.3f 


6.98 


7.10 

7.90 
8.57 

8.75 


8.90 

11.20 
11.40 

11.50 

11.65 
13.10 

15.35 


t  9.*0 

XO.90 
xx.xo 

XS.XO 


x3.*e 


UNDERNEATH  the 
surface  is  where  you 
gel  the  cold  truth  about 
tire  values.  It's  the  inside 
of  the  tire  —  the  method 
of  construction  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of 
materials — that  determine  its  Stamina, 
Performance,  Safety,  VALUE.  You  can 
no  more  tell  the  quality  of  a  tire  by  its 
outside  appearance  than  you  can  tell  the 
character  of  a  man  by  the  kind  of  clothes 
he  wears. 

Firestone  Service  Dealers  have  cross 
sections  of  Firestone  and  special  brand 
mail  order  tires.  Go  to  them  and  make 


X3.t0 

Xf.30 
x*.7o 

X7.00 


X7.30 

ax. 70 
aa.xo 

aa.30 
aa.*o 
af.40 

a9.se 


your  own  comparisons, 
uninfluenced  by  any  sales 
propaganda.  Check  every 
vital  point — rubber  vol- 
ume, weight,  width,  thick- 
ness, and  plies  under  the 
tread.  Then  buy  accord- 
ingly—ON  FACTS  AND  FACTS  ALONE. 
Against  the  various  claims  presented 
about  different  tires,  isn't  this  the  most 
logical  suggestion  ever  made  to  you? 
Could  there  be  any  more  positive  way  to 
definitely  determine  which  tires  offer 
you  the  most  for  your  money?  There 
can  be  no  question  or  controversy  when 
you  get  the  FACTS  yourself. 


Double  Guarantee 

Every  tire  manufactured  by  Firestone 
bears  the  name  "FIRESTONE"  and  car- 
ries Firestone's  unlimited  guarantee  and 
that  of  our  25,000  Service  Dealers  and 
Service  Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 


COM  PA  R  E 

CONSTRUCTION  and  QUALITY 

4.50-21  TIRE 

Tirtstont 

Oidfleld  Type 

-JtA  Special  Brand 
Mail  Order  Tire 

More  Rubber  Vol.,  en.  in.  . 
More  Weight,  pound..     .     . 
More  Width,  inche«     .     .     . 
M»r«  Thickness,  inch     .     . 
More  Plies  at  Tread      .     . 
Same  Price 

172 

16.99 

4.75 

.627 

6 

$5.69 

161 
15.73 
4.74 
.57s 

5 
$5.69 

6.00-19  H.  D.  TIRE                       f 

TirotoR* 

oidfleld  Type 

•|cA  Special  Brand 
Mail  Order  Tire 

More  Rubber  Vol.,  en.  in.    . 
More  Weight,  pound* .     .     . 
More  Width,  inche.     .     .     . 
More  Thickness,  inih     .     . 
More  Plies  at  Tread       .     . 
Same  Price 

298 
28.35 
5.98 

.840 

8 

$11.40 

267 
26.80 

5.84 
.821 

7 
$11.40 

+A  "Special  Brand"  Tire  is  made  by  a  manufac 
turer  for  distributors  such  as  Mail  Order  houses, 
oil  companies  and  others,  under  a  name  that  does 
not  idenUfy  the  tire  manufacturer  to  the  public, 
usually  because  he  builds  his  "best  quality"  tires 
under  his  own  name.  Firestone  puts  his  name  on 
ercry  lire  he  makes. 


Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  or  Service  Store  in  Your  Com- 
munity and  Seo  For  Yourself  Sections  Cut  From  Various  Tires. 
Compare  Quality — Construction — and  Price! 
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AM  feeding  cottonseed  meal 


*  I    to   my  cows   on   pasture   and 
-■"  they  are  not  doing  well.    My 
neighbor     says     cottonseed     meal     is 
poisonous." 

After  carefully  reading  the  letter 
it  developed  that  the  pasture  was 
poor  and  weedy  and  the  cows  each 
got  from  a  half  pound  to  a  pound  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  nothing  else.  The 
cows  gave  little  milk  because  they 
did  not  have  feed  enough  and  the 
owner  blamed  the  cottonseed  meal. 
This  is  surely  unfair.  Cottonseed  meal 
is  a  splendid  feed  but  a  half  pound 
will  not  make  a  cow  give  a  big  buck- 
etful of  milk.  Be  fair  with  your  cows 
and  they  will  be  the  same  with  you. 
Add  some  ground  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  some  bran  to  the  grain  feed  and 
if  the  pasture  does  not  satisfy  the 
cows  give  them  some  hay  or  cut 
some  green  feed  so  they  are  well  fill- 
ed and  desire  no  more  rough  feed. 
Use  a  generous  sized  scoop  to  meas- 
ure out  the  grain  feed  and  then  after 
giving  the  cows  a  little  time  to  do 
business  if  they  fail  sell  them  for  any 
price  they  will  bring.  Forget  the 
poison  in  the  cottonseed  meal.  It  isn't 
there. 

Silage  and  the  Cows'  Health 

"There  are  several  silos  in  this  sec- 
tion but  farmers  generally  believe 
cows  wear  out  sooner  fed  on  silage 
than  on  dry  feed.    Is  this  true?" 

I  realize  what  this  man  says  is  a 
common  notion  but  it  was  not  true  in 
my  quarter  century  experience  feed- 
ing silage.  The  reverse  was  true  as 
I  viewed  it.  But  suppose  there  is 
something  in  the  notion,  is  it  not 
much  better  and  more  profitable  to 
make  a  cow  yield  30  tons  of  milk  in 
five  years  rather  than  fool  around 
seven  years  to  get  the  same  amount? 
We  are  not  keeping  cows  to  see  how 
long  we  can  make  them  live  but  to 
help  us  make  a  living.  The  more  milk 
they  give  in  a  limited  time  the  more 
efficient  they  are  for  the  purpose  we 
keep  them. 

At  What  Age  Is  Best  Production? 

There  is  nothing  fixed  about  this. 
Channel  Island  cattle  develop  earlier 
than  some  other  breeds.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  difference  in  individ- 
ual animals  and  the  feeding  and  man- 
agement make  a  difference.  Heifers 
well  and  rapidly  grown  and  well  fed 
continuously  often  do  almost  or  quite 
as  well  the  second  lactation  period  as 
in  any  later  one.  But  on  the  average 
under  general  management  the  fifth 
period  of  lactation  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  peak  of  production  and 
by  the  seventh  a  decline  may  be 
looked  for. 

Palatability  in  Feed 

This  is  a  rather  intangible  item  but 
a  really  profitable  one.  It  pays  well 
to  secure  palatability  in  the  roughage 
intended  for  the  cows.  The  roughage 
is  always  the  cheapest  feed  on  the 
farm  and  it  is  good  business  to  in- 
duce the  cows  to  eat  an  abundance 
of  it.   The  same  is  of  course  generally 


Springbank  Countess  FIndeme,  top 
cow  at  the  1931  national  Holstein- 
Friesian  sale,  held  Jun«^  4-5  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  She  sold  for  $2,0.50.  T,  R. 
Dent  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  consigned 
her.  She  was  bought  for  Lanxmont 
Farm,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 


true  of  pasture  which  is  always  pal- 
atable if  we  have  the  best  pasture 
grasses  and  manage  properly.  Corn 
and  oats  are  the  most  palatable 
grains  and  should  form  the  basis  for 
the  grain  ration.  The  conditions  we 
are  up  against  requires  us  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  to  the  least  in 
every  item. 

Covering   the   Silage 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
found  it  economical  to  cover  the  sil- 
age with  roofing  paper  and  sawdust. 
They  used  little  experimental  silos. 
I  tried  the  same  kind  of  covering  and 
the  cost  was  more  than  the  silage  sav- 
ed was  worth.  I  tried  swale  grass  and 
chaff,  which  latter  seemed  the  best 
of  all,  but  the  most  economical  plan 
for  my  silos  was  to  snap  the  ears 
from  the  com  for  the  hogs  the  last 
few  loads  put  in  the  silo  and  then 
use  plenty  of  water  after  it  had  heat- 
ed so  it  could  be  tramped  solid  and 
the  spoilage  was  not  great  of  a  ma- 
terial that  cost  me  the  least  possible. 


For  convenience  and  economy  I  still 
recommend  that  plan. 

Pigs  No  Longer 
They  were  pigs  in  March,  twenty 
odd  of  them.  But  in  April  they  were 
turned  into  a  patch  of  rye  and  vetch 
and  there  played  hide  and  seek  dur- 
ing most  of  May  when  a  corner  of 
wheat  and  alfalfa  was  fenced  for 
them  and  by  the  longest  day  they 
had  grown  so  much  the  half  of  the 
sides  showed  above  the  wheat  and 
all  of  them  above  the  alfalfa.  I  admit 
they  had  eaten  and  tramped  down 
a  lot  of  the  crops.  Lately  they  went 
into  the  old  hog  yard  where  the 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  over  three  feet 
tall  and  as  tender  as  young  asparagus 
shoots.  Those  pigs  are  big  shoats 
now  and  will  be  real  hogs  by  the  time 
they  have  conquered  the  rape  patch 
when  the  local  butchers  will  come 
smiling  on  their  glossy  well-built 
bodies  and  pay  me  a  nice  price  as 
they  have  been  doing  for  several 
years.  They  cut  up  into  just  the  meat 
that  sells  well  and  they  are  costing 
me  lots  less  than  the  old  way  of  the 
hog  house  and  the  dry  lot.  This  is 
the  gist  of  a  letter  from  a  frienc^  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  There  was  not 
a  word  about  "hard  times"  in  that 
letter.    Can  you  guess  why? 


Orchard  Windfalls 


By  S.  W.  FLETCHER 


THE  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  include  "condition"  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  U.  S.  Standard  grades  for 
apples  is  meeting  strenuous  opposi- 
tion in  the  East.  Condition  applies 
more  particularly  to  storage  scald. 
Heretofore,  the  grades  have  been  bas- 
ed on  size,  color,  insect  and  disease 
attack,  and  freedom  from  blemishes, 
such  as  russeting  and  limb  rub,  when 
the  fruit  is  harvested  and  placed  in 
storage.  The  condition  of  the  fruit 
thereafter,  as  affected  by  storage,  has 
been  a  matter  of  adjustment  between 
buyer  and  seller;  the  fruit  has  been 
sold  out  of  storage  certified  as  U.  S. 
No.  1,  as  when  placed  in  storage,  but 
with  a  notation  on  the  grade  certif- 
icate that  it  showed  a  certain  per- 
centage of  scald  or  other  deficiency 
developed  in  storage.  This  procedure 
has  worked  out  very  well  in  practice, 
being  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller, 
and  most  eastern  growers  see  no 
valid  reason  for  changing  it. 

The  proposed  change  in  grade  reg- 
ulation is  particularly  objectionable 
because  it  is  provided  that  apples 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper  of  standard 
composition  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  condition  scrutiny,  on  the  theory 
that  the  oiled  paper  wrap  will  auto- 
matically prevent  all  storage  scald. 
This  Is  not  quite  true;  It  usually  pre- 
vents scald,  but  not  always. 

The  result,  therefore,  would  be  that 
the  apples  of  our  Pacific  Coast  com- 
petitors, who  wrap  all  their  box  stock, 
would  not  be  subject  to  scrutiny  for 
condition,  even  though  some  scald 
might  be  present,  while  eastern  grow- 
ers, who  seldom  wrap  their  basket 
and  barrel  stock,  would  pay  the  full 
penalty.  This  hardly  seems  fair,  es- 
pecially we  cannot  afford  to  wrap  and 
box  all  our  apples. 

The  State  Horticultural  Societies 
of  the  eastern  states,  Including  Penn- 
sylvania, have  requested  the  federal 
authorities  to  hold  a  hearing  before 
this  regulation  is  promulgated.  Whilo 
it  would  affect  only  apples  destined 
for  inter-state  shipment  or  for  export, 
and  most  of  Pennsylvania  fruit  Is 
sold  locally,  yet  It  is  a  matter  of 
prime  Importance  to  many  of  our 
apple  growers,  particularly  in  the 
.southern  and  .southeastern  counties. 
Apple  Advertising 

The  "Apples  for  Health"  campaign, 
from  which  so  much  was  expected, 
may  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  un- 
successful agricultural  cooperative 
projects.  It  is  still  fimctinning,  in  :i 
small  way,  but  the  dream  of  drawing 
all  the  apple  districts  of  the  cotmtry 


together  in  a  national  campaign  to 
advertise  the  merits  of  the  apple  as 
a  food — not  Wenatchee  apples,  nor 
Virginia  apples,  but  American  apples, 
— now  may  be  reluctantly  but  defin- 
itely abandoned. 

The  Northwest  is  putting  on  a  high- 
ly organized  and  successful  advertis- 
ing campaign  of  its  own.  So  is  Vir- 
ginia. So  Is  New  England.  Other  dis- 
tricts will  follow.  It  is  now  quite  clear 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  coherence 
between  the  widely  scattered  apple 
districts  of  the  country,  with  their 
diverse  and  often  conflicting  market- 
ing Interests,  to  make  It  reasonable 
to  expect  them  to  pull  together  in 
advertising  their  common  product,  for 
the  present,   at  least. 

Meanwhile  Pennsylvania  Is  a  fertile 
field  for  a  number  of  local  "Eat  Home- 
Grown  Fruit"  advertising  campaigns. 

Little   Peaches 

I  have  just  seen  a  letter  from  a 
large  and  reputable  nursery  in  which 
a  novel  explanation  of  trees  reported 
by  their  clients  as  not  true  to  name 
is  suggested.  This  firm  g^iarantees 
that  its  nursery  stock  Is  true  to  name, 
and  exercises  exceptional  care  In 
rogulng  the  nursery  rows  of  misfit 
trees.  Nevertheless,  every  now  and 
then  it  receives  a  report  from  a  fruit 
grower  that  a  block  of  peach  trees, 
propagated  and  bought  for  Elberta, 
we  will  say,  has  a  large  percentage  of 
"a  small  worthless  clingstone  peach." 

The  niu'sery  is  sure  that  there  has 
been  no  mixing  of  varieties,  for  it 
propagates  no  such  .sort,  and  it  is 
unwilling  to  believe  that  all  the.se 
trees  are  seedlings,  on  which  the  buds 
did  not  take,  for  such  would  have 
been  recognized  in  the  nur.scry  row. 
It  wants  to  know  whether  there  may 
not  be,  under  certain  ronditions,  a 
reversion  of  a  variety  to  the  vmim- 
l>roved   type  nf  peach. 

This  hardly  .seems  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation; the  chances  are  more  than 
100  to  one  that  these  are  vmbudded 
.seedlings.  It  is  barely  possible,  also, 
that  in  some  cases  there  might  be  a 
pathological  or  physiological  explan- 
ation; that  the  trees  are  diseased,  or 
that  the  variety  is  .self -sterile,  and 
produces  the  little  peaches  character- 
istic of  such  varieties  when  .self-fer- 
tilized; but  this  is  very  unlikely. 

It  Is  probable  that  an  examination 
of  these  trees  would  reveal  that  they 
do  not  have  the  foliage  or  growth 
characters  of  the  variety  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be;  In  short,  that 
they  are  unbudded  seedlings,  for 
which  the  nursery  will  have  to  as- 
sume full   responsibility. 


Truck  Crops 


By  GILBERT  S.  WATTS 

AN  Iowa  investigator  has  con- 
cluded that  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees  F.  Is  best  to  hold 
ripe  tomatoes  whenever  they  cannot 
be  marketed  immediately.  The  same 
temperature  also  gave  best  results 
for  ripening  "mature  green"  toma- 
toes, that  is  tomatoes  that'  have 
reached  full  size  and  that  have  pog. 
sibly  whitened  somewhat  without 
showing  an  appreciable  amount  of 
pink  color.  Both  shippers  to  distant 
markets  and  those  who  pick  large 
green  tomatoes  just  before  fall  freez- 
es should  find  this  information  of  dis- 
tinct value. 

♦  ♦      * 

THE  seedsman  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways to  blame  when  a  poor  stand 
of  plants  Is  secured  under  what  may 
appear  to  be  favorable  conditions. 
The  surest  way  to  demonstrate  this 
fact  to  oneself  is  to  make  several 
plantings  from  the  same  lot  of  seed. 
About  May  1st  we  planted  one-half 
of  a  two  bushel  lot  of  peas  and  the 
remainder  were  planted  a  week  later. 
The  first  planting  gave  a  perfect 
stand  but  the  second  was  quite  thin, 
even  though  the  same  planter  had 
been  used  without  changing  adjust- 
ment. I  suspect  several  heavy  rains 
before  germination  was  well  started 
were  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Lettuce  and  some  other  seeds  fre- 
quently win  not  germinate  as  freely 
under  the  heat  of  midsummer,  even 
when  moisture  is  supplied,  as  they  do 
when  the  soil  temperature  is  more 
moderate.  I  have  a  bag  of  Black 
Seeded  Simpson  from  which  I  have 
been  planting  for  nearly  three  years. 
Almost  Invariably  a  certain  setting  of 
the  drill  gives  a  much  heavier  stand 
in  spring  than  in  summer.  This  is 
under  irrigation. 

*  *      * 

BEANS,  lettuce,  spinach,  turnips 
and  radishes  for  fall  sale  or  use 
may  be  sown  now.  The  time  remain- 
ing for  the  first  two,   however,  may 
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tions  of  the  state.  Quicker  germina- 
tion and  better  stands  will  be  secured 
if  the  seed  bed  is  thoroughly  firmed 
before  planting.  The  cultlpacker  or 
corrugated  roller  is  almost  indispens- 
able at  this  season. 


Dairy  Competition 

WHEN  I  called  the  other  day  on 
a  small  dairyman  who  has  the 
local  reputation  as  a  milker  of  high- 
grade  cows,  he  was  just  ready  to 
board  his  car  and  go  to  purchase  two 
cows.  He  explained  that  on  the  pre- 
vious day  he  had  sold  two  of  his 
herd  which  were   unsatisfactory. 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  the.se 
cows  had  gone  to  the  butcher.  This, 
however,  as  I  learned,  was  not  the 
case.  The  cows  had  gone  to  a  drover 
who  was  shipping  them  into  another 
nc'ghliorhood. 

Perhaps  our  friend  made  a  "good" 
sale,  and  aftr-r  I  loft  him  lie  may  aUso 
have  made  a  "good"  buy.  Apparent- 
ly, however,  he  did  not  look  into  the 
matter  any  farther  than  the  "good" 
sale  and  the  "good"  buy. 

There  are  many  possibilities  be- 
yond the  immediate  transactions.  At 
this  writing  let  us  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  competition.  Our  friend,  al- 
though ridding  his  herd  of  two  un- 
worthy cows,  cows  which  he  knew 
to  be  improfitable,  nevertheless  has 
not  removed  them  from  the  ranks  of 
the  milk  producers.  They  are  still 
competing,  not  only  with  his  own 
cows  taut  also  with  every  other  dairy- 
man's cows  as  well. 

Why  cry  about  low  milk  prices 
when  at  the  same  time  we  continue  to 
permit  unprofitable  producers  to  com- 
pete with  and  cut  the  profits  of  prof- 
itable producers?  Perhaps  it  is  also 
true  of  cows  as  it  is  of  humans-  the 
poor  we  have  with  us  always. 

J.   Walker. 

Montgomery    county,    Pa. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


THE  yard-stick  affords  us  a  def- 
inite means  of  measurement. 
It  does  not  change  in  length. 
The  advantages  of  that  are  Innumer- 
oble  and  one  Is  that  a  buyer  has  cer- 
tainty that  goods  bought  by  the  yard 
for  delivery  later  on  will  be  In  the 
pxact  quantity  expected.  It  would  be 
Tcrazy  world  if  the  yard-stick  did 
not  have  unvarying  length. 

Measuring   Value 

We  put  a  fixed  number  of  grains  of 
eold  into  a  dollar  and  use  that  in 
measuring  values.  The  value  of  the 
gold  determines  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. In  other  words,  we  took  one  com- 
modity as  a  standard  for  measuring 
the  value  of  all  other  commodities, 
and  world  experience  has  shown  that 
we  have  nothing  else  that  we  could 
have  selected  which  would  have  serv- 
ed the  purpose  as  well. 

A  Serious  Drawback 

It  does  not  follow  that  justice  Is 
served  all  the  time.  The  length  of  the 
yard-stick  Is  definite,  but  the  value 
of  gold,  as  measured  by  the  average 
value  of  all  other  commodities,  varies 
right  along.  Demand  and  supply  must 
regulate  the  value  of  gold  as  It  reg- 
ulates the  value  of  all  other  things. 
When  production  falls  off,  or  demand 
for  gold  increases  for  any  other  rea- 
son, the  fixed  number  of  grains  we 
coin  into  a  dollar  have  greater  value 
—greater  purchasing  power—  and  we 
express  that  in  lowered  prices  for 
other  commodities. 

The  dollar  shifts  in  purchasing 
power  as  the  gold  In  the  dollar  is  In 
increased  or  decreased  demand.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  Is  Inex- 
orable, and  no  commodities  can  es- 
cape it.  Our  dollar  has  a  shifting 
value,  and  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  the  actual  gold  dollar  or  the 
paper  dollar  that  is  redeemable  in 
gold  or  the  pledged  word  of  a  re- 
sponsible man  to  pay  dollars. 

What  May  We  Do? 

Now,  I  am  not  hunting  an  argu- 
ment, and  It  Is  too  hot  weather  to  get 
into  one,  and  the  matter  is  far  too 
serious  for  any  argument  for  its  own 
sake,  but  I  am  wishing  our  readers 
would  consider  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing our  measuring-stick  of  values  fix- 
ed by  the  average  value  of  all  com- 
modities rather  than  the  value  of  a 
single  one.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
is  feasible,  but  we  are  going  to  hear 
much  about  it.  The  plan  has  some 
good  economists  supporting  It,  and 
always  there  is  .some  effort  to  get 
away  from  utter  dependence  upon 
the  value  of  gold  when  Its  production 
falls  off,  as  has  happened  time  and 
again. 

There  seems  to  me  certainty  that 
we  must  have  actvial  value  of  some- 
thing with  which  to  measure  values, 
and  gold  has  been  more  stable  than 
anything  else  tried,  but  If  there  Is  any 
way  of  making  the  average  value  of 
all  commodities  determine  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  gold  dollar,  mat- 
ters would  be  fairer  between  debtors 
and  creditors,  and  risk  in  business, 
due  to  shifting  demand  for  gold, 
would  be  reduced. 

Two   Possiliilities 

The  proposal  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  gold  in  a  dollar  when  gold 
is  scarce  to  make  Its  value  conform 
to  the  average  value  of  all  other  com- 
modities. Prof.  Irving  Fi.sher,  of 
Yale  University,  is  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  this  means  of  preventing 
hardship  to  the  debtor  when  gold  is 
increasing  in  value.  Of  course  the 
price  level  of  any  one  commodity 
Would  shift  up  or  down  according  to 
'ts  own  demand  and  supply.  That  is 
as  it  should  be. 

All  this  is  too  big  a  problem  for 
"•e,  but  this  change  In  amount  of 
S^'d  in  a  dollar  to  make  it  conform  in 
purchasing  power  to  that  of  the  av- 


erage of  all  commodities  could  come 
only  after  need  developed  and  its  ef- 
fect would  be  slow.  On  the  other 
hand  quick  action  of  our  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  Central  Banks 
of  other  nations  in  varying  discount 
rates  so  that  the  demand  for  gold 
would  be  reduced  when  its  purchas- 
ing power  was  advancing  seems  prac- 
tical. Our  farmers  need  a  dollar  that 
does  not  become  harder  to  get. 

Chain  Stores 

State  courts  have  decided  that  it 
is  lawful  to  tax  a  chain  store  at  a 
higher  rate  than  a  store  owned  by  a 
competitor  who  does  not  have  other 
stores.  That  is  to  say,  a  state  may 
use  the  taxing  power  not  primarily 
to  get  revenue  but  to  place  a  handi- 
cap on  chain  stores.  It  intervenes  be- 
tween the  consumer  and  the  distrib- 
utor to  bar  the  latter  from  selling  at 
prices  that  the  individual  store-keep- 
er finds  hard  to  meet.  I  grant  that  I 
am  far  enough  behind  the  times  to 
wish  that  small  manufacturers,  small 
banks,  and  distributors  in  our  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  were  more  than 
holding  their  own  against  mammoth 
clty-dlrected  corporations,  but  effi- 
ciency has  settled  what  the  drift 
must  be  in  the  matter.  That  being  so, 
I  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  Invoking 
the  state's  taxing  power  to  handicap 
some  who  are  In  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  The  spread 
between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer certainly  Is  wide  enough  at 
the  best. 


Safety  in  Buying       , 

I  was  wrong  In  saying  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  we  are  "becoming"  brand- 
minded  when  we  buy.  We  always 
have  been  so  from  the  day  that  we 
wanted  boots  made  by  a  certain  shoe- 
maker because  he  made  good  ones,  or 
a  broom  for  the  same  reason.  The 
situation  seems  hard  for  the  new  man 
who  has  something  of  value  he  wants 
to  put  Into  the  market  against  well- 
known  supplies,  but  what  safety  have 
we  other  than  sticking  to  what  is 
knovm  to  be  of  high  quality?  One 
could  name  various  articles  of  food 
and  house  supplies  that  have  brought 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  men  who 
made  their  names  household  words.  A 
few  great  corporations  have  acquired 
these  brands  at  the  expense  of  many 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  because  the 
public  had  learned  that  there  was 
safety  In  buying  the  goods. 

I  see  some  publications  that  carry 
a  big  amoimt  of  very  expensive  ad- 
vertising right  now  when  sales  are 
not  heavy.  These  advertisers  do  not 
propose  to  lose  the  cumulative  value 
of  publicity  for  their  names  and  their 
goods,  wanting  to  be  in  line  for  or- 
ders as  times  grow  better.  They  will 
deserve  what  v^ill  then  come  to  them. 
One  wants  the  standardized  product 
of  a  known  manufacturer,  the  skill 
and  known  dependability  of  any  pro- 
ducer along  any  line.  The  represent- 
atives of  advertising  Interests  recent- 
ly were  told  that  good  times  woidd 
come  back  quickly  if  advertising  ap- 
propriations were  made  large.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that,  but  the 
most  of  us  know  that  names  and 
brands  of  long  standing  are  pretty 
good  guaranty  that  we  will  not  be 
dissatisfied  after  buying.  We  turn  to 
familiar  names  along  all  lines  of  pro- 
duction and  therein  lies  our  best  safe- 
ty. 

O 

ALL  Indications  now  point  to  a 
doubling  of  the  strawberry  acre- 
age in  Schuylkill  county  for  1932  over 
that  of  1931.  These  growers  seem 
justified  in  making  this  expansion, 
for  they  not  only  grow  good  berries, 
but  they  have  them  at  a  time  when 
Eastern  Shore,  New  Jersey,  berries 
have  passed  their  season.  The  mar- 
ket which  easily  absorbs  their  prod- 
uct Is  also  near  at  hand,  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  production  of  so  per- 
ishable a  product. 


Ihis  Exclusive  Feature 
G/i/£j  Ail  Year  Use  _ 
and  Profit  / 


PAPEC  Ensilage  Cutters 
have    long    been  known 
for   their  easy    running,   for 
their    big   capacity  and    for 
their  non-clog  elevation  at  speeds  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  required  by 
other  cutters.  That's  why  more  farmers 
use  Papec  Cutters  than  any  other  make! 

This  year,  feeders  everywhere  are  taking  ad 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  forlutie  more  than  the 
price  of  a  standard  ensilaee  cutter  thcv  .:an  get 
a  Papcc  Silo  Filler-Hay  Chopper  that  is  useful 
every  month  in  the  year  It  fills  silos  in  record 
time  because  the  new  self-feeder  (4}2  clutch 
ing  fingers  ev«Ty  minute)  makes  it  a  better  en- 
silage cutter  than  even  the  standard  Papcc  It 
takes  straw  right  from  the  windstacker  and 
stores  it  in  a  third  the  usual  space.  It  chops  hay 
or  shreds  fodder  during  the  winter,  and  when 
another  haying  season  comes  around  it  chops 
and  puts  up  hay  faster, 
easier  and  cheaper  than 
whole  hay  can  be  put  up 
with  a  fork  or  slings. 


Chopped  bay  goes  20%  to  2'5'ifc  further  be- 
cause feeding  waste  is  eliminated.  It  is  stored 
m  half  the  «pace,  keeps  better  and  is  easier  to 
feed  out  No  feedc  hw  rvf  quit  the  Papec 
System  of  (  hopping  hay  into  the  mow. 

Send  for  Free  Feeding  Booklet 

Every  silo  owner  should  have  our  48-page 
booklet,  'Mote  Profits  from  Home  Grown 
Feeds  '  Sent  free  with  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog. 
If  requested,  we  will  include  booklet  entitled, 
"A  Better  Wny  to  Put  Up  Hay,' which  explains 
why  you  should  know  about  the  Papec  Silo 
Filler-Hay  Chopper  befote  buying  any  stan- 
dard ensilage  cutter.  Your  name  on  a  postal  or 
margin  of  this  ad  will  br-ng  books  promptly 
and  without  obligation  Papcc  Machine  Co., 
787  A  West  Mam  Street, 
Shortsvillc,  N.  Y  Also 
makers  of  farm  type  feed 

grinders  and  mixers 

c  S6 


SILO  FILLER-HAY  CHOPPER 


A.  Buyer's 
Opportunity 


KeviT    for    years    could    silo    buyers    cct    so    nnuh 
vului'   for  so  few  (lolhirs  iis   in  tho  llKJl   (;ranKP   Silo. 
CriiiiK*'    S.VLES   have    kept    up    rfiimrknldy    well.    Kron- 
oiiiips     ill     <|iiaiitltv     proUuitlon,     nlu.s     lower     <<)«ts     for 
ijintorinl.     iiiiikt>    present     priees    the    lowest     in     yeurs— to 
match    Ut.il    (Kuketbooks.     Semi    for    catalog    and    details. 
24-HOUR    DELIVERY    iimde    possible    with   our    three    silo    plants, 
(one    lit     Netcoiij;,     N.    J  )     insures    quickest    service— no    disappoint- 
ments   or    delays. 
SDecial   Bargains    on   Reconditioned    Siloi— Wo    have    several    wood   bIIos 
taken    In    tnitle   tm    .oiicrete   silos,    at    real    price    savings.      Write    at   once. 
(N.   J.    Dairjiiien   write   direct    to   us   at    HnckettHtown,    N.    J.) 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.« 


(Home 
Office) 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


—   LIME   - 

QUICK    ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW    COST 


ALiBA 
MARLi 


—   LIME    — 

"Natural  Soil  Sweetener" 

GRANULATED 

FOR   EASY   SOWING 

WILL  NOT  BURN 


WRITE     FOR    GUARANTEED     DELIVEREO    PRICES    TO    -    - 

ALBA     MARL     LIME     COMPANY,  CHARLES  TOWN,     W.     VA. 


Special    Direct    from    Factory    Prices 

FAMOUS    AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP -HOOPS 

Best   and    Pay   Le««.     Order    Now   and    Save    Money. 

I^^F  INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  LINESVILLE,  PA 


ClfLOS 

^^^^  M,  Buy   the 


V.     Buy  now.  Pay  later 


Hog  Houjci 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  "Users  Own 
Words"  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be- 
low items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  Ik  Silo  Co. 

776  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

Established  1850 


Silus  ■  Stanchions 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


m 


NEW  KIND 
OF  FENCING 


Ania?Inff  New  Process,    nsinff 
COPPKK  Steel  Wire  mnkea  my 

tmnro    iMHt  twit-o  ma  luni?  »*«  prtliniirr 

fenrp     Unn't  buy    a   rod  of  frncins 

until  you  Kot  my  new  cut  virifpn.  i 

Save  J^*:  Your  F«nce  Money 

Easy  Payments,  too 


4^^^ 


The  trip  to  tOMrn 

ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT  the  farm  family  drives  to  town.  Boys  and 
glris  to  the  movifs.  .  .  .  Yotinj;  fellows  for  a  date.  .  .  .  Dad  and 
mother  to  piirehase  the  weekly  provisions. 

But  buying  isn't  sueh  hard  work  as  It  used  to  be.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  "trip,  indeed.  Goods  come  In  packages  and  each  sack  or 
carton  hxs  a  label.  Mother  knows  what  she  wants.  Father  has  his 
mind  made  up  tot),  lender  the  farm  account  book  at  home  they  keep 
a  "needed"  slip.  There  all  goods  to  be  bought  are  listed.  So  are  the 
brands  to  buy.  Shoes,  breakfast  food,  and  syrup,  gloves,  tires,  overalls. 

The  dealer  who  sells  an  advertised  product  does  not  have  to  resort 
to  clever  salesman's  tricks.  He  sells  his  merchandise  for  what  It's 
worth.  He  knows  thai  you've  had  a  chance  to  read  about  it,  to  com- 
pare It  with  other  lines)  to  come  to  him  with  your  eyes  open. 

Advertised  ^oods  have  the  public's  approval.  Accepted  as  stand- 
ard they  nniain  on  the  market.  Advertisers  know  that  their 
products  must  be  worth  the  money  asked,  or  othe^^vlse  the  public 
won't  buy  them. 
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This  Double-Duty 

STOCK  SPRAY 

Kills  and  Repels 

•  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray  is  on 
the  job  from  morning  to  night-^ 
kills  and  repels  stable  flies,  horn 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  certain 
other  insects.  Protect  your  cows 
in  field  and  bam  with  the  best 
spray  ever  developed!  Tanglefoot 
is  reasonably  priced— helps 
maintain  normal  milk  yield — 
never  stains  or  hurts  anin\als  or 
taints  the  milk,  used  as  directed. 
Get  the  most  in  quality  and 
effectiveness  for  your  money. 
Insist  on  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray 
^good  for  farm  animals  and 
poultry,  too.  A  dealer  in  your 
territory  has  it.  Write  for  his 
name,  and  our  interesting  free 
booklet. 

THE    TANGLEFOOT    COMPANY 
Grand  Rapidt,  Michigan 

TANGLEFOOT 

STOCK  SPRAY 


Set  a 

UNADILLA  silo 
on  guard  over 
your  corn  crop! 


Should  your  com  fail  to 
mature,  happen  to  get 
nipped  by  unexpected 
frost  orbecome  infested 
with  com  borers,  ensile 
it  in  a  Unadilla.  Prime,  palatable 
juicy,  nutritious  feed  will  result. 
Don't  put  off  this  important  mat- 
ter !  Order  your  Unadilla  at  once 
and  be  all  set  for  any  emergency! 
You  can't  go  vwong  in  doing  this 
because  the  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  the  strongest  built  but  is  the 
easiest  of  all  to  set  up  and  use. 

We  can  guarantee  at  once  shipment  of  any 
sixe  Silo  in  either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Material  bone  dry  and  the  best  quality 
obtainable.  Liberal  discount  for  caah  on 
delivery  or  you  can  buy  on  time.  Price* 
promptly  quoted.  Write  at  once  for  big 
hee  catalog.  Address, 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  p.  UnadilU.  N.Y. 

Sate<  agents  for  Papec  and 
Rowell-Trojan  Cutters. 
Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


Don't  let  horses 
suffer  .  •  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

For  38  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Absur- 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
ewollcn  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sore».  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle— all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


IN  spite  of  warm,  favorable  weath- 
er the  Japanese  beetle  was  slow 
in  coming  out  of  the  ground  and 
getting  to  his  destructive  work.  But 
he  came  at  last  and  seems  to  be  try- 
ing to  make  up  for  being  late.  The 
first  we  saw  were  on  a  plant  of  smart 
weed,  a  weed  that  is  very  scarce  on 
our  place  now.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  beetles  eliminated  it,  or  whether 
two  dry  seasons  had  something  to 
do  with  it. 


Prices  of  vegetables  continue  to  be 
low— so  low  that  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er growers  receive  enough  to  pay 
expenses,  let  alone  any  profit.  Every 
day  we  are  thankful  that  we  did  not 
plan  to  raise  much  this  year.  We  are 
quite  sure  that,  with  the  "depression" 
still  on,  people  would  not  pay  the 
usual  premium  over  shipped-in  stuff 
in  order  to  get  fresher  products. 

*  *      * 

A  poultryman,  fruit  grower  and 
gardener  living  along  a  through  high- 
way in  the  upper  end  of  Perry  county 
asks  some  advice  about  raising  straw- 
berries so  that  he  can  add  that  prod- 
uct to  others  at  his  roadside  market. 
He  has  never  raised  strawberries,  but 
proposes  to  plant  an  acre  next  year. 
His  query  is  concerning  varieties,  and 
whether  he  could  set  plants  this  fall 
with  any  prospects  of  having  a  crop 
next  year. 

*  *      * 

Recommending  specific  varieties 
for  a  given  locality  is  a  difficult  and 
uncertain  task.  A  few  years  ago, 
after  we  had  proved  the  Premier  to 
be  the  best  for  us,  I  made  a  strong 
statement  in  regard  to  that  variety. 

ed  a  letter  from  a  man  in  a  distant 
locality  calling  me  down  properly, 
and  saying  it  was  no  good  whatever. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
given  the  usual  caution  to  try  out 
varieties  before  planting  heavily  of 
a  kind  new  in  a  community.  How- 
ever, the  Premier  and  Big  Joe  are  as 
nearly  universal  varieties  as  I  know. 
The  Mastodon  is  also  a  virile  variety. 


Except  one  uses  potted  plants  there 
is  not  much  likelihood  of  raising  a 
paying  crop  from  plants  set  this  fall. 
And  potted  plants  cost  too  much  for 
commercial  use.  Potted  plants  are 
started  by  filling  a  little  pot  with  soil 
and  setting  it  into  the  earth  at  a 
joint  of  the  mother  plant  where  the 
roots  will  start  out.  Plants  lifted 
from  the  field  early  enough  to  get 
enough  start  in  the  fall  would  not  be 
well  developed. 


Well,  the  newspapers  are  nearly  all 
of  one  opinion  in  praising  the  success 
of  President  Hoover  in  bringing  about 
an  economic  armistice  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  World  War  debts.  There 
is  beginning  to  be  a  realization  of 
how  near  the  world  was  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  chaos.  The  moratorium 
offers  a  breathing  spell  and  a  chance 
to  take  stock,  and  also  to  devise  plans 
for  making  some  necessary  changes 
in  banking  and  economic  systems. 


tieth  century  thinking  on  are  war 
and  armaments,  the  diplomatic  cus- 
toms, the  tariff  laws,  the  legalized 
liquor  trade,  and  the  age-old  economic 
system.  The  effect  of  these  inherited 
systems  has  brought  the  world  close 
to  revolution  in  many  places,  and 
unless  the  coming  year  shall  see  a 
realization  of  our  predicament  the 
"time  out"  agreement  will  do  no  last- 
ing good. 


m 


LEASE  mcnMon  JPennsyWania  Farmer  i/hanj 
writing  to  our  advertisers.  They  want  tit^now  f 
and  we  want    them  to  know  that  you  r-i'i  it  all,  j 


But  it  is  mighty  hard  for  men  to 
discard  habits  and  customs.  A  gov- 
ernment policy  or  plan  becomes,  in 
time,  almost  sacred.  For  instance 
war,  the  crime  that  brought  the 
world  to  its  present  predicament,  is 
still  considered  necessary  by  many 
people,  and  preparation  for  war  is  en- 
joined as  zealously  as  preparation  for 
death.  The  words  of  the  President 
calling  attention  to  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  right  about  face  in  this 
regard,  if  we  are  to  be  relieved  from 
intolerable  tax  burdens,  needs  atten- 
tion and  action. 


Friendly 
Talks 


By 
Edgar  L. 
Vincent 


J 


But  that  is  all.  Of  itself,  the  sus- 
pension of  payments  will  not  solve  a 
single  question  that  is  causing  the 
trouble.  The  year  of  grace  will  give 
time  for  some  sober  thinking  on  the 
part  of  government  and  econoniic 
leaders,  an  act  that  both  should  do  if 
1932  is  to  be  any  better  than  previous 
years. 

*      *      * 

The  questions  that  need  some  twen- 


HONEY  BEES  know  just  where  to 
look  for  the  sweets  they  love  so 
well.  If  there  is  a  patch  of  clover 
anywhere,  or  a  big  basswood  tree  in 
blossom,  trust  the  bees  to  take  a 
bee-line  for  it.  Way  round  all  the 
vinegar  jugs  and  sour  things,  but 
straight   for   the    clover   field!     They 

»*W..  ...«J,        .^..^       --         — -        J-—- 

Away  down  a  quiet  lane  lives  a 
man  I  know  on  a  little  bit  of  a  farm. 
Nice  farm,  too.  House  kept  up  so 
trim  and  neat,  fences  in  spick  and 
span  order,  work  always  done  on 
time;  but  a  good  many  folks  would 
call  it  a  lonely  place  to  live. 

But  that  man  has  lots  of  company. 
It  would  be  so  if  he  had  built  his 
house  forty  miles  in  the  wilderness. 
The  funniest  part  of  it  is  that  the 
visitors  who  find  their  way  to  this 
farm  home  are  all  common,  every- 
day sort  of  folks.  I  never  knew  one 
of  the  world's  so-called  big  men  to 
drive  down  that  lane  or  to  stop  at 
this  pretty  cottage.  But  so  many 
common  folks,  just  like  you  and  me! 

They  Leave  Feeling  Happier 

Can  you  think  why  these  people  of 
the  everyday  walks  of  life  hunt  up 
that  farmer  ma-n?  I'll  tell  you.  It  is 
because  they  have  sore  places  in  their 
hearts  and  feel  the  need  of  a  bit  of 
comfort;  and  they  never  fail  to  get 
it,  for  this  man  of  the  hard  hand 
has  a  heart  as  tender  as  a  baby's.  He 
knows  how  to  laugh  with  those  who 
laugh  and  weep  with  those  who  weep. 
After  a  little  while  spent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  good  man,  folks  go  away 
with  a  happier  heart,  stronger  to  take 
up  the  work  they  have  to  do.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  clover  patch  and  the 
bees  over  again. 

I  have  been  glad  we  had  such  a 
good  neighbor  in  our  community.  He 
is  an  asset  to  the  world  the  value  of 
which  can  never  be  computed.  And 
don't  you  wish  there  were  more  such 
folks  in  the  world  ?  If  ever  they  were 
needed  it  is  today,  when  things  are 
so  upset  everjrwhere.  Wouldn't  it  be 
great  if  you  and  I  could  be  comfort- 
ers for  the  hurt  of  humanity?  And 
I  don't  see  why  we  cannot.  The  need 
is  .so  great!  God  give  us  grace  to  be 
good  and  kind  and  true  always  and 
everywhere! 
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SQUEEZE 
DOLLARS 
FROM 
APPLES 
WITH 
A 

fARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESS 

PREPARE  NOW  TO  TURN  CULLS 
AND  SECONDS  INTO  MONEY 


Operate  a  Roadside  Market 

ApiiU-  Orowors  In  your  rDiiiiniinlty  will 
krcji  tlic  press  bii«y  throiiKh  the  oiitln' 
sciison — mill  y<m  will  hiivp  ii  profitable 
iiiidiiio  rnch  ypiir.  lluilt  in  sizes  up  *" 
400  Imrrcls  of  cldor  per  diiy-  for  Road- 
side  Mnrketiii)?.  the  IiHllvliJnnl  Orohnrd- 
Iwt  iiikI  Custom  l'renMiiiB- 
New  CatnloK  No.  iM  j\iMt  off  the  pren». 
Write  twiiiy  nml  learn  how  n  sinnll  !»• 
veNtmeiit    will    reward     you    liandsouiely- 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  146,  YORK,  PA.,  U.S.A. 


MORE   READERS  ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


5'^  CANDY  BARGAIN 


Fmasi  Quiliir    DcUdoiM  '^* 
and  Splee  Jelly  CanMM, 
I    "They  melt  in  your  moutn. 
Stnl  dirt<t  h,m  f,€to,y,   PREPAID  l« 
only  Jl.OO  -  -  or    Miirf  no    •"'—f*'^ 
when  candy   »rri»e»  p«r  P«f«ni«n  »l.w 
I  plui  few  ccnii  collMtien  charfc 

DOLLAR  CANDY  CO.,  361  W.Superior  Sl-.Chicago 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  EKtermlnator 
,„  Will  Potilively  Deitroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

III        A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate      II 

III  Write  for   fret-  llluslriited  l.ookict  •• 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading, P«- 

SAY  ,c»u  Mw   Iho  ••fr.rtl.om.nt   in   ^•""'''iTl^ 
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The  Centennial  of  the  Reaper 


Note:— The  following  story  of  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormlck's  revolutionary  invention  is  part  of 
an  address  given  by  E.  S.  Bayard  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Pittsburgh  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
of  the  reaper,  first  used  in  harvesting  grain 
100  years  ago  this  month. 

NOBODY  knows  how  long  the  human  race 
has  grown  and  harvested  grain.  Nobody 
knows  how  many  centuries  ago  the  first 
farmer  plowed  and  sowed  and  reaped,  so  that  he 
and  his  might  survive.  But  it  is  certain  that  far 
beyond  the  era  of  recorded  history  farmers  were 
plowing,  sowing  and  reaping  grain.  It  is  certain 
loo  that  in  all  the  centuries  between  the  remotest 
ages  and  the  past  century  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture. 

The  plow  had  been  improved,  but  a  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  still  a  crude  affair.  The  drag 
and  the  harrow  had  been  devised,  but  at  best  it 
\va.s  still  a  mere  spike-tooth  harrow. 

There  were  no  seeding  machines,  there  were  no 
harvesting  machines,  there  were  no  threshing  ma- 
chines, in  all  the  world's  experience  prior  to  18^1. 
All  grain  must  be  seeded  by  hand.  All  grain  must 
be  harvested  by  hand.  The  sickle  was  the  best 
harvesting  machine  devised  until  the  advent  of 
the  cradle,  and  the  cradle  was  a  modern  implement 
a  hundred  years  ago,  representing  as  it  did  a 
great  advance  over  the  sickle.  It  mul- 
tiplied four  times  the  effectiveness  of 
human  labor  as  compared  with  the 
sickle.    But   the  cradle  was  no  solu- 

in  harvesting   was    concentrated   the 
real  grain  problem. 

The  Vital   Problpm 

On  our  new  and  rich  lands,  even 
with  the  crude  plows  and  drags  of 
early  days,  farmers  could  plow  and 
sow  and  grow  ample  areas  of  grain. 
It  was  useless  to  do  it.  for  they  had 
no  means  of  saving  it.  Not  enough 
labor  could  possibly  be  concentrated 
in  the  few  days  of  harvest  to  reap 
what  man  might  have  sown  and  Na- 
ture brought  to  maturity. 

Harvesting  was  the  problem  of  the 
farmer.  Harvesting  was  the  problem 
of  the  nation,  with  vast  areas  of 
prairie  land  ready  for  the  plow.  Har- 
vesting was  indeed  the  problem  of  hu- 
manity which  must  have  bread  to 
live,  and  which  for  ages  had  suffered 
by  the  occasional  lack  of  it.  There 
was  no  jTiich  thing  as  a  sure  supply 
of  bread;  and  there  was  not  a  single 


harvesting  machine  on 
earth,  nor  had  there 
been  one  in  all  the 
world's  history. 

In  1831  our  country 
had  a  population  of 
about  13,000.000  of 
which  about  2.000.000 
were  slaves.  Andrew 
Jackson  was  President 
of  the  United  States. 
He  had  never  struck  a 
match  nor  had  any 
other  American.  Not 
until  13  years  later  did 
any  one  send  a  tele- 
gram. There  were  few 
machines  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  first  factory 
to  make  clothing  was 
just  starting.  Not  a 
machine-made  shoe  was 
known,  nor  a  rubber 
shoe. 

There  was  no  agri- 
cultural press.  There 
were  no  agricultural 
colleges   or   schools   to 


The   first    reaper,    100    years   old    tlur>    nutnth. 


In  "the  good  old  days" — three  hours  of  labor  per  bushel. 

McCormick,  a  Virginia  farmer,  a  mil- 
ler, a  blacksmith,  an  iron  maker  and 
an  inventor.  He  spent  years  trying  to 
devise  a  reaper  and  did  produce  sev- 
eral machines.  There  was  only  one 
thing  wiong  with  them — they  v/oUaCI 
not  cut  grain. 

The  boy  was  Cyrus  Hall  McCor- 
mick, son  of  Robert  McCormick.  He 
saw  his  father's  machines,  and  how 
they  failed,  and  he  began  to  build  one 
himself.  He  had  no  history  or  in- 
struction of  any  kind  to  guide  him. 
He  did  not  know  that  others  had  dis- 
covered and  even  patented  some  of 
the  features  which  he  discovered  for 
himself,  the  seven  fundamentals  which 
he  combined  in  the  first  successful 
mechanical  reaper: 

1.  The  straight  knife  with  serrated 
edge  and  reciprocal  or  vibrating  mo- 
tion  which  cuts  the   grain. 

2.  Fingers  or  guards  extending  from 
the  platform  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  slipping  sideways  while  being 
cut. 

3.  The  revolving  reel  which  holds 
the  grain  against  the  knife  and  lays 
the  cut  stalks  on  the   platform. 

4.  Platform  behind  the  knife  for  re- 
ceiving the  cut  grain  and  holding  it  until  raked  off. 

5.  The  master  wheel  which  carries  most  of  the 
weight  of  the  machine  and.  through  ground  trac- 
tion, supplies  power  to  operate  the  reel  and  the 
knife. 

6.  Forward  draft  from  the  right  or  stubble  side 
by  means  of  shafts  in  front  of  the  master  wheel. 

7.  A    divider    on    the    left    side    to    separate    the 


The  harvester-threHher  or  combine — ten  minutes  of  labor  per  bushel. 


teach  mechanic  arts. 
There  were  less  than 
50  miles  of  railroad 
track.  250.000  miles 
now.  Not  a  mile  of 
good  road  existed, 
where  today  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
miles  with  20,000,000 
automobiles  on  them. 
Pittsburgh  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  15,000  and 
Chicago  was  an  Indian 
trading  post. 

Eight  of  every  ten 
persons  in  this  country 
were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. That  is  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  picture 
-  a  homespun  people, 
with  everything  they 
wore  or  used  made  by 
hand.  Let  us  bring  in- 
to the  picture  three 
persons — a  man,  a  boy 
and  a  slave. 

The  man  was  Robert 


grain   to  be  cut  from  that  to   be   left  standing. 

He  went  to  work,  with  the  aid  of  the  third  figure 
in  this  picture,  the  negro  slave,  Joe  Andecson,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  produced  a  machine  which  com- 
bined these  seven  fundamentals  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cut  grain.  He  gave  it  a  private  trial-  it  worked. 
Then  he  remodeled  it  and  gave  it  a  public  trial  in 
a  wheat  field  near  Steele's  Corners,  Virginia,  in 
July.  1831. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  agri- 
culture—the machine  had  come  in  the  fulness  of 
time  to  deliver  man  the  producer  from  toil  and 
man  the  consumer  from  the  uncertainty  of  his 
daily   bread. 

Rude  hurry  appears  to  have  been  no  part  of 
McCormlck's  program.  Perhaps  he  did  not  realize 
the  full  importance  of  his  great  invention,  which 
is  not  strange  for  we  can't  realize  it  even  now 
after  the  lapse  of  a         (Continued  on  page  16.) 
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tians  of  another  school  have  found  clanger  in 
a  (het  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  aver  that 
too  much  of  these  and  not  enough  meat  will 
end  in  carotinemia,  a  sort  of  jaundice  which 
turns  the  consumer's  hide  yellow.  If  our  diet 
experts  keep  on  timid  souls  won't  he  able  to 
eat  at  all.  But  people  of  common  sense  are 
likely  to  do  just  what  they  are  doing  now — 
eat  a  variety  and  enough  of  it  and  forget 
about  it.  Has  anybody  ever  known  good  di- 
gestion in  a  person  who  is  always  worrying 
about  what  to  eat  or  what  not  to  eat? 
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THE   FOURTH   STATE 

INDIANA  is  the  fourth  state  to  eradicate 
bovine  tuberculosis.  North  Carolina, 
Maine  and  Michigan  preceded  it  in  order  as 
named.  The  Indiana  campaign  required  the 
testing  of  about  3,000,000  cattle  and  the 
slaughter  of  about  30,000.  The  total  cost  is 
not  stated,  but  freedom  from  requirements 
and  restrictions  as  well  as  from  tuberculosis 
is  worth  all  it  costs. 


FULL  CRIBS? 

IF  the  July  corn  prospect  is  maintained  the 
country's  yield  will  be  about  2,968  million 
bushels,  practically  a  three  billion  bushel 
crop.  The  1930  crop  was  less  than  2,100  mil- 
lion bushels  and  there  was  neither  a  shortage 
of  corn  nor  high  price  for  it.  What  will  the 
country  do  with  a  much  larger  crop?  About 
as  usual,  except  that  some  of  it  will  be  put 
away  to  restore  the  depleted  farm  reserves. 
A  good  many  farmers  are  hoping  to  enjoy 
again  that  comfortable  feeling  which  accom- 
panies a  full  corn  crib. 


EARLY  FEEDERS 

IP'  present  corn  prospects  are  realized  there 
will  be  plenty  of  feed  this  year.  That 
means  a  broad  demand  for  anything  capable 
of  converting  the  feed  into  meat.  The  northern 
range  country  is  dry  and  early  shipments  of 
cattle  and  lamlis  are  expected  on  this  ac- 
count. These  two  conditions  suggest  that 
feeders  may  do  well  to  buy  their  thin  stock 
earlier  than  usual,  hitting  the  range  ship- 
ments and  missing  the  scramble  for  feeder 
stock  later  on.  Those  who  have  pasture  on 
which  to  turn  their  feeders  are  in  especially 
g(;od  p(jsition  to  buy  early  this  time. 


FARM    V/AGES    LOWER 

ACCORDING  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  farm  labor  on 
|iii\  1st  was  cheaper  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  fifteen  years.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
five-year  period  1910-14  as  100  the  average  is 
iitiw  123.  Avhereas  it  was  160  a  year  ago.  The 
sui)i)ly  of  farm  labor  is  above  normal,  111.2 
ji^r  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  while 
the  demand  for  it  is  below  normal.  87.4  per 
cent  in  these  states.  Will  any  one  deny  that 
farm  laborers  working  at  a  big  reduction  are 
l)etter  oflF  than  other  laborers  who  are  idle 
because  they  won't  work  at  lower  rates? 


WON'T  PAY  THE   FREIGHT 

A  LARGE  area  of  the  northern  range 
country,  'Wyoming  and  Montana,  is 
very  dry.  Many  ranchmen  will  not  have 
enough  feed  to  winter  their  stock  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  with  it.  Probably  there 
will  be  no  difTiculty  in  finding  an  outlet  for 
the  cattle,  all  of  which  will  be  needed  in  the 
pastures,  feedlots  and  packing  houses.  But 
what  can  be  done  with  sheep  which  will  not 
sell  for  enough  on  the  market  to  pay  their 
freight  bill?  Railroads  will  not  accept  these 
sheep  unless  freight  is  paid  in  advance,  so 
the  owners  can  neither  ship  them  nor  keep 
them.  One  proposition  is  to  send  the  breed- 
ing ewes  to  farming  territory  at  low  i)rices, 
but  what  region  is  now  short  of  sheep  and 
willing  to  take  them  in  large  numbers?  This 
year  may  see  sheep  destroyed  on  the  ranges 
l)ecause  they  will  not  pay  the  freight  just  as 
they  were  killed  and  fed  to  hogs  on  the  farms 
many  years  ago  for  the  same  reason. 


BAD  POLICY 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  labor  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  his  associates  have  decided  that  wage 
reductions  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Unfor- 
tunate because  it  means  unemployment  in 
some  cases,  probably  in  many  cases.  It  is  im- 
possible now  for  all  labor  to  be  employed 
because  the  products  of  that  labor  cannc^t  be 
sold  at  the  cost  of  making  them.  Whenever 
and  wherever  this  is  true  labor  must  cither 
be  idle  or  it  must  accept  wages  Avhich  .allow 
])roduction  at  prices  the  public  can  and  will 
pay.  A  sound  policy  for  labor  is  employment 
at  the  best  possible  wages,  not  unemploy- 
ment because  a  former  or  an  ideal  wage  scale 
is  impossible.  Neither  labor  nor  capital  can 
get  out  of  any  productif)n  more  than  there  is 
in  it,  and  yet  both  are  often  foolish  enough 
to  attempt  this  very  thing. 


DOCTOR   SPILLMAN 

WITH  regret  we  record  the  death  of 
Dr.  William  Jasper  Spillman,  which 
occurred  last  week  as  the  result  of  an  opera- 
tion. Dr,  Spillman  was  born  in  Missouri  in 
1863,  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1886.  His 
first  position  as  an  agricultural  scientist  was 
Avith  the  State  College  of  Washington  in  1894. 
where  he  was  Professor  of  Agriculture.  In 
1903  he  became  .VgrostoUtgist  of  the  l^iited 
.States  Department  of  .Xgriculture.  later  CMiief 
of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  still 
later  .Agricultural  I-'.conomist.  He  w;is  a  faith 
ful  public  servant  in  all  ])ositions,  moreovei" 
an  interesting  f)ne,  having  the  valuable  fac- 
ulty of  making  men  think.  His  death  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country, 
but  his  ideas  survive  in  several  valuable 
volumes. 
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of  disposal  at  the  market  price  much  of  this 
uncertainty  would  cease  to  burden  the  mar- 
ket. The  rate  of  disposal  is  not  .so  important 
as  the  knowledge  of  and  confidence  in  a  def- 
inite policy. 

The  various  plans  for  delay  in  disposal 
are  all  unsound.  They  only  postpone  the 
uncertainty  and  prolong  the  period  of  it. 
Waiting  for  a  year  or  two,  or  waiting  for  a 
certain  price,  does  not  remove  the  business 
killer,  which  must  remain  as  long  as  a 
clean-cut  policy  of  disposal  is  lacking.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  relieve  the  market  of  this 
load  than  by  a  known  policy  involving  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  wheat.  All  other 
plans  retain  the  uncertainty,  even  prolong 
and  aggravate  it. 


July  25.  1931 


SENSIBLE  DIET 

ALl-EGED  dietitians  of  one  class  tell  us 
to   eat  less   meat  and   more  fruit  and 
vegetables   in   summer   time.    But  the   dieti- 


A  WHEAT  POLICY 

UNCERTAINTY  is  the  biggest  business 
killer  on  earth.  That  is  why  the  Federal 
I'^arm  Board's  wheat  is  so  great  a  menace  to 
the  market  and  that  is  why  the  menace 
should  be  removed  by  a  definite  policy,  adopt- 
ed, announced  and  adhered  to  regardless  of 
temporary  conditions.  Under  a  definite  policy 


NO  RULE 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER'S  plan  to  suspend 
payments  of  international  obligations 
has  brought  forth  several  propositions  for 
suspension  of  other  payments.  Among  these 
are  mortgages  on  the  homes  of  city  people 
and  on  the  farms  of  country  people.  This  is 
a  time  for  the  utmost  leniency  everywhere, 
but  i)robably  an  attempt  to  apply  a  rule  to 
any  large  class  of  obligations  would  result 
in  more  harm  than  good.  Thus  far  insurance 
companies  and  other  institutions  which  hold 
farm  mortgages  have  been  disposed  to  give 
borrowers  a  fair  chance  to  save  or  recover 
their  property.  These  lenders  do  not  want 
the  farms  which  they  are  compelled  to  take 
over,  for  there  can  be  no  i^rofit  in  operating 
them  with  hired  labor  or  in  renting  them. 
Leniency  is  the  wisest  policy  for  the  lender.-; 
in  such  cases,  though  not  always  for  the  bor- 
rowers. Sometimes  it  is  better  for  the  bor- 
rower to  let  go  and  make  another  start  rather 
than  attempt  to  carry  an  overload.  But  there 
is  no  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  cases  and  all 
places  in  respect  to  these  obligations. 


OUR  OPEN  MARKETS 

A  POSSIBLE  effect  of  the  disastrous 
wheat  situation,  and  the  agitation  over 
it,  is  legislation  which  will  hamper  or  destroy 
our  system  of  grain  marketing.  That  system 
is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
many  years  of  experience.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  free  and  oi)en  trading  is  the  best 
thing  for  the  ])roducer,  for  the  consumer  and 
for  all  between  them.  It  is  the  most  econom- 
ical grain  marketing  system  in  use  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  it  has  served  as  a  model 
for  other  systems  and  other  commodities.  It 
relieves  of  risk  those  who  arc  not  in  position 
to  assume  risks,  thereby  reducing  the  margin 
of  cost  between  farm  and  market  to  the  low- 
est possible  point.  Interference  with  such  a 
system  cannot  bring  any  substantial  bcnefit.> 
to  agriculture  and  it  is  certain  to  result  in 
greater  instability  and  in  higher  cost  of  mar- 
keting, that  increase  falling  on  the  producer 
This  is  not  surmise  but  exi)ericnce,  for  what 
our  present  agitators  want  to  do  has  been 
tried  and   found  wanting. 

We  believe  that  the  fanners  of  America 
should  not  tolerate  any  measures  which  will 
])roduce  or  iiermit  further  interference  witli 
llieir  o5)en  markets,  the  greatest  commercial 
blessing  they  enjoy.  There  has  been  too  much 
niedflling  of  one  kind  or  another  already  and 
it  is  in  i)art  responsible  for  the  present  dis- 
aster. No  matter  how  well  intended  such  in- 
terference may  be,  no  matter  whether  by  or- 
ganizations or  by  governments,  its  effects  arc 
bad  and  must  be  so.  We  do  not  f|UCstion  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  want  to  legislate  for 
further  interference.  Their  motives  are  doubt- 
less good.  But  we  venture  to  predict  that 
their  ideas  of  further  regulation  will  prove 
costly  if  not  actually  disastrous  to  producer.-^ 
as  well  as  to  others.  We  should  have  more 
sense  than  to  m-  nkey  with  the  machinery  of 
marketing  which  has  been  proved  by  long 
experience  to  be  effective. 


P 


EACH  growers  in  the 
Hammonton  district 
_  have  completed  plans 
for  an  auction  market  which 
Lu  open  early  in  August. 
This  market,  known  as  the 
Hammonton  Cooperative 
Peach  Auction  Association, 
Tjic  will  handle  carlot  sales 
-a  well  as  truck  shipments. 
This  group  of  growers  are 
not  investing  in  a  sales  build- 

!n?  but  will  use  one  of  the  loading  platforms  of 
Se  Reading  Railroad  at  Hammonton  for  their 
nnction  The  peach  auction  probably  will  operate 
through   the    month   of   August   and   cloae   about 

Labor  Day. 

This  district  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  an 
auction  market  to  bring  the  large  buyers  and 
Beach  growers  together.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
140  000  peach  trees  are  in  bearing  irl  the  Hammon- 
ton area  and  that  about  half  of  these  peaches  are 
of  the  Elberta  variety.  The  large  volume  of  stand- 
ard varieties  makes  possible  carlot  shipments  and 
sales  to  advantage. 

The  officers  of  the  new  peach  marketing  asso- 
ciation are:  Anthony  Rice,  president;  W.  H.  Park- 
hurst,  vice-president;  W.  B.  McDougall,  secretary, 
and  George  Elvins,  treasurer, 

if        •¥        * 

THE  field  meeting  sponsored  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Dairy  Committee,  which  was  sched- 
uled to  take  place  at  the  Raritan  Valley  Farm  on 
August  29th,  has   been  changed  and 
instead  will   be    held   at  Washington 
Crossing    State    Park    on    the    same 

date. 

*      *      * 

IN  Hunterdon  county  there  are  ap- 
proximately 300  abandoned  farms 
totaling  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres 
in  area.  This  is  shown  by  a  recent 
survey  of  that  county  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Many  of  these  farms  are  suitable 
only  for  reforesting  and  have  been 
abandoned  because  the  land  was  too 
poor  to  make  farming  profitable. 
Others  have  been  vacated  for  vary- 
ing reasons,  among  them  are  lack  of 
capital,  lack  of  farming  experience 
and  poor  roads.  Many  of  these  farms 
have  been  .sold  at  excessive  prices  to 
people  inexperienced  in  farm  work. 

The  completed  survey  bf  this  coun- 
ty will  prove  interesting  and  may 
point  to  some  solution  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing problem  of  unproductive 
farm  land.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Legislature  some  day  in  the  fu- 
ture some  of  this  farm  land  may 
again  become  productive  by  produc- 
ing game.  Producing  game  and  sell- 
ing hunting  rights  to  sportsmen  has 
proved  profitable  in  other  states  and 
other  countries  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  such  a  plan  would 
not  prove  to  advantage  to  Hunterdon 
county  farmers. 

*      *      * 

NEW  JERSEY  dairymen  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  no  doubt  have  been  niak- 
ing  as  rapid  progress  in  eliminating  contagious 
abortion  from  their  herds  as  have  producers  in  any 
other  state.  It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  130,000  milking  cows  in  New  Jersey  are  in- 
fected with  this  disease,  a  high  percentage  which 
means  heavy  losses  to  milk  producers  each  year. 
With  this  in  mind  I  am  passing  along  .some  in- 
formation from  the  College  which  provides  New 
Jersey  dairymen  some  food  for  thought.  K.  S. 
Morrow  estimates  that  for  each  cow  infected  with 
contagious  abortion  there  is  an  average  lo.ss  of  $35, 
or  a  total  of  $1,137,500  for  the  state.  This  figure 
w  startling  when  given  consideration  for  the  first 
time  and  is  the  result  of  reduced  milk  production, 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  cows,  and  many  other 
things  which  interrupt  the  herd  routine. 

Studies  on  this  subject  in  other  states  also  are 
pointed  out.  Eleven  years'  research  at  the  Storrs 
.Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Connecticut 
revealed  that  each  animal  infected  in  a  herd  of  30 
cows  returned  $44  less  than  did  disease-free  ani- 
mals. The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  found  that 
infected  animals  in  its  herds  produced  28  per  cent 
less  milk  than  did  non-infected  cows.  Similar  dif- 
ferences were  found  as  a  result  of  a  study  made 
of  164  animals  in  the  herds  of  state  institutions  in 
Pennsylvania.  Eighteen  cows  which  became  in- 
fected with  abortion  after  the  investigations  began 
produced  42  per  cent  less  milk  than  they  did  when 
hot  infected. 

♦      *      ♦ 

AN  announcement  from  the  Flemington  Fair 
Association  states  that  the  cattle  show  will 
be  reinstated  this  year.  The  cattle  show  was  dis- 
conUnued  two  years  ago  after  bad  weather  caused 
continuous  losses  to  the  Fair  Association,  but  the 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


Four-H  exhibit  of  animals  was  strengthened  and 
in  the  past  two  years  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  exhibits  of  club  animals  in  the  state. 

The  reinstated  cattle  show  this  year  will  be  un- 
der the  management  of  Sylvannus  Apgar,  who  for 
many  years  has  shown  cattle  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  show  business. 

On  account  of  the  limited  facilities  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  all  entries  this  year  are  confined  to  New 
Jersey. 

*       *       4( 

IN  reviewing  the  egg-laying  contests  in  the  state 
for  the  first  thirty  weeks  we  find  that  at  Flem- 
ington the  White  Leghorn  flock  of  Willis  E.  Stryk- 
er,  Belle  Mead,  continues  to  hold  the  lead  in  total 
production  with  a  score  of  1,946.70  points.  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm  Leghorns  from  Riverton  have  gain- 
ed third  place  in  total  score  with  1,843.29  points. 

At  Vineland  a  New  Jersey  entry,  that  of  Wal- 
ter's Prolific  Leghorn  Farm  from  Egg  Harbor 
City,  lead  the  contest  with  a  total  score  of  2,016.95 
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cf  conditions  in  the  state  at 
the  present  time. 

Apples  indicate  a  produc- 
tion of  3,478,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  3,713,000 
bushels  harvested  in  1930. 

Peaches,    a    total    produc- 
tion  of   2,460,000   bushels   as 
compared  with   1,788,000 
bushels  harvested  last  year. 
White  potatoes:    The  total 
area  planted  to  white  pota- 
toes this  year  is  estimated  at  42,000  acres  as  com- 
pared with  39,000  acres  in  1930. 

Sweet  potatoes:  The  area  planted  to  sweet  po- 
tatoes this  year  is  estimated  at  13,000  acres  as 
compared  with  12,000  acres  harvested  in  1930. 

Tomatoes  for  manufacture:  Acreage  planted 
this  year  is  about  31,000  as  compared  with  43,000 
la.st  year. 

Tomatoes  for  market:  Estimated  acreage  is 
9,500,  compared  with  10,000  acres  harvested  in 
1930. 

Wheat:  The  acreage  of  wheat  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  48,000  acres  as  compared  with  53,000 
acres  harvested  in  1930. 

Rye:  This  year  23,000  acres  as  compared  with 
30,000  last  year. 

Sweet  corn:  The  total  of  this  year's  area  is 
estimated  at  21,600  acres  as  compared  with  24,000 
last  year. 

Peppers:    Acreage  about  the  same. 
Cucumbers:    The  number  of  acres  planted  this 
year    is    estimated   at   2,640    as   com- 
pared  with  3,300  acres   harvested  in 
1930. 

Lima  beans  for  market:  Estimated 
at  3,300  acres  as  compared  with  3,000 
acres  last  year. 

Spinach:  A  decrease  of  600  acres 
from  last  year's  2,000  acres. 

Beets   for  market:     A   decrease  of 

700  acres  from  last  year's  2,000  acres. 

Cabbage:    An  increase  of  500  acres 

over  the  5,000  acres  planted  last  year. 

Watermelons:    An  increase  of  600 

acres  over  the  1,400  acres  in  1930. 

Cantaloupes:  An  increase  of  1,.500 
acres  over  the  3,500  acres  harvested 
in  1930. 

During  the  month  of  June  this  year 
all  farm  produce,  with  the  exception 
of  beets  and  raspberries,  brought  low- 
er prices  on  the  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia markets  tha  nthey  did  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year. 


N' 


Members  of  the  Maryland  4-H  Club  Dairy  Judging  te^im  which  rep- 
resents the  United  StaU-s  at  the  International  Dairy  JudginB  Contest  this 
month  at  the  ftoyal  Affricultural  and  Livestock  Exhibition,  in  ^nB»J*n«- 
This  team  won  first  place  with  a  score  of  1,917  polrtts  out  of  a  possible  2,160, 
while  the  team  from  northern  Ireland  was  second  with  1,812  points. 

Blading  from  left  to  right^H.  M.  Carroll,  county  agent  for  Harford 
county,  Md.,  and  coach  of  the  team;  Charles  Clark,  Harford  county;  James 
Johnsl«)n,  Baltimore  county;  William  Chilcoat,  Baltimore  county;  and  H. 
C.  Barker,  speciaUst  in  dairying  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service. 

points,  while  a  Massachusetts  Rhode  Island  Red 
entry  is  only  91.35  points  behind. 

Out  of  state  flocks  hold  the  two  leading  places 
in  the  Passaic  County  Contest,  but  third  place  and 
the  lead  in  the  Leghorn  division  was  won  by  the 
Quality  Poultry  Farm  flock  from  Montville  with  a 

total  of  1,980.65. 

*     *     * 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  first  egg  auction,  the  Bucks 
County  Producers'  Cooperative  Association, 
made  a  very  encouraging  start  when  the  initial 
sale  at  Doylestown  on  Monday  of  last  week 
brought  good  prices  for  the  102  cases  of  eggs  of- 
fered by  members  of  the  Association.  Prices  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  averaged  about  two  cents 
above  the  New  York  quotations  and  about  four 
cents  above  the  Philadelphia  market. 

The  Bucks  county  group  have  started  their  auc- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  egg  market  is  on  an  up- 
ward trend,  a  condition  which  should  assist  in 
making  the  auction  successful.  Indications  on 
their  opening  day  were  that  the  buyers  on  the  mar- 

liet  will  be  plentiful. 

*  *     * 

MEMBERS  of  the  Connecticut  Pomological  So- 
ciety are  spending  three  days,  July  22,  23 
and  24,  in  New  Jersey  visiting  some  of  the  leading 
orchards  and  markets  in  the  state. 

*  *     * 

THE  New  Jersey  crop  report,  which  reviews 
conditions  of  each  crop  up  to  July  1.  shows 
excellent  production  conditions  but  low  prices.  An 
increased  acreage  of  crops  which  brought  favor- 
able prices  last  year  is  noticeable,  especially  the 
increa.se  in  plantings  of  white  potatoes  and  the 
shift  from  tomatoes  to  sweet  potatoes. 

A  brief  summary  of  this  report  gives  some  idea 


EW    JERSEY,    Peiilisylvaiiia   and 
other  nearby  growers  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  sell  their  fruit  and 
vegetables  at   an   auction  market  lo- 
cated   in    Philadelphia    if    the    plans 
which   were    discussed   at   a    meeting 
held  in  the  Camden  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  on    July    10    materialize.     The 
plan  under  consideration  is  that  the 
auction  will  be  held  at  the  site  of  fhe 
new  Philadelphia  Growers'  Market  on 
Oregon    Avenue,    directly    across    the 
street    from    the    Pennsylvania    Pro- 
duce Terminal. 
Joseph    Francis,    manager    of    the    Philadelphia 
Growers  Market  and  Mr.  Richard  Ives,  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  Auction  Company,  outlined  a 
plan  as  practiced  in  the  sale  of  California  citrus 
fruits.    Under  the  proposed  plan  the  auction  com- 
pany wovild  assume  responsibility  for  collection  of 
accounts  and  handle  sales  with  a  charge  of  7  per 
cent  for  their  services. 

The  auction  method  of  selling  vegetables  in  ter- 
minal markets  is  a  new  idea  in  merchandising 
and  presents  many  problems  and  complications. 
It  is  considerably  different  from  a  shipping  point 
auction,  such  is  now  operated  at  several  points  in 
New  Jersey.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  be- 
tween 50  and  60  growers,  state  and  government 
officials  and  other  interested  parties.  H.  J.  Baker, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  W.  W. 
Oley,  chief  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets, 
W.  C.  Lynn,  in  charge  of  the  state  inspection  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  Alvin  Gaventa,  Emmor 
Roberts,  Byron  Roberts,  W.  I.  Tomlinson,  Joseph 
Barton,  Howard  Shepard,  J.  Howard  Dudly  were 
among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  chief  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  determine 
whether  the  growers  were  interested  in  the  auction 
method  of  selling  in  Philadelphia  and  whether  they 
would  support  such  a  plan.  Mr.  Baker  stated  that 
he  believed  in  the  auction  method  of  selling  and 
in  its  efficiency.  He  stated  that  the  shipping  point 
auctions  in  New  Jersey  had  done  more  to  improve 
the  quality  and  pack  of  New  Jersey  products  than 
any  other  factor.  The  fact  that  the  grower  could 
see  his  own  goods  .sold  and  compare  the  prices 
and  quality  of  his  neighbors  goods  had  done  more 
to  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  putting  up 
good  stock  than  all  the  speeches  ever  made.       W. 
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Let  Them  Learn 

By  FLOWS  CULVER  THOMPSON 

WE  let  the  children  dust  and  do  dishes  and 
make  beds  and  run  errands  until  they 
have  a  right  to  become  heartily  sick  of 
home  work,  but  seldom  do  we  let  them  cook.  Per- 
haps we  think  cookery  such  a  craft  that  little 
folks  cannot  master  any  portion  of  it.  Or  maybe 
we  are  too  busy  to  be  bothered  having  them  m 
the  kitchen.  In  any  case,  we  have  a  surprise  in 
store  for  us  if  we  give  small  daughter  a  simple 
recipe  and  the  ingredients  necessary.  For  cooking 
is  easy  for  most  children  nor  do  they  require  watch- 
ing after  the  first  time  or  two.  Indeed,  they  are 
apt  to  beg  mother  to  leave  the  kitchen. 

To  be  sure,  older  girls  learn  to  cook  in  school 
and  there  they  will  learn  their  theory.    But  before 
that  time  comes,  they  may  as  well  gam  a  certain 
practical  independence  in  the  kitchen  which  will 
be  vastly  helpful  later  on.  .-  .,       ^  „j<,o.. 

Little  children  love  to  mix  things,  if  "mud  pies 
can  be  accepted  as  proof.    For  that  reason  it  is 
well  to  let  them  start  cooking  some-     — — — 
thing  they  must  stir  and  beat  at  the 
kitchen  table,  not,  of  course,  over  the 
stove  at  first. 

While  you  set  out  the  materials  and 
utensils,  let  small  daughter  watch 
you  with  an  eye  to  waiting  on  her- 
self next  time.  She  will  learn  almost 
immediately  to  do  this  and  also  to 
put  things  back  in  their  proper  places 
afterward.  She  may  make  brother 
promise  to  dry  her  dishes  and  brush 
up  the  floor  if  she  makes  his  favorite 
dessert  for  him,  but  she  will  soon  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  leaving  the  kitchen 
table,  floor  and  sink  clean. 

Simple  Recipes 

A  simple  muffin  recipe  is  a  good 
starting  point  and  leads  to  the  mak- 
jj.~  Qp  o  cottage  piiflding  and  later. 
of  a  plain  cake.  Of  course  we  know 
that  in  domestic  science  classes  the 
children  begin  with  cereals  or  baked 
potatoes,  but  either  of  these  requires 
a  long  wait  during  cooking,  some- 
what dampening  to  the  ardor  of  a 
youngster  and  not  half  so  charming 
as  stirring  things  together  in  a  bowl. 
Cereals  and  vegetables  can  be  nicely 
incorporated  in  meal  preparation  a 
little  later  for  you  may  know  any 
child  wants  to  make  a  whole  «nner 
or  a  "surprise  breakfast"  for  daddy. 

However,  one  thing  at  a  time  at 
first,  and  perhaps  only  one  cooking 
session  a  week  during  the  school  year 
when  we  want  the  children  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible.  The 
amounts  used  need  not  be  too  small, 
but  at  the  same  time  should  not  be 
more  than  the  child  herself  can  beat. 
Probably  recipes  making  about  six 
servings  would  be  best. 

Muffins 

One-fourth  cup  butter  or  other 
shortening,  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
one  egg,  three-fourths  cup  milk,  two 
cups  flour,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder,   one   teaspoon  salt. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar.  Add 
the  egg  and  mix  well.  Sift  the  flour, 
salt  and  baking  powder  into  the  first 
mixture  alternately  with  the  milk. 
Beat  until  blended.  Bake  in  greased 
muffin  pans  about  twenty  minutes. 

Cottage   Pudding 

One-fourth  cup  shortening,  two- 
thirds  cup  sugar,  one  egg.  one  cup 
milk,  two  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  dash  of  nutmeg. 

Make  like  muffins.  Turn  the  mix- 
ture into  an  oiled  cake  pan.  Bake 
one-half  hour.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 


chopped   ham.    one-fourth   teaspoon    salt. 

Add  chopped  ham  and  sliced  eggs  to  the  white 
.sauce.  Serve  piping  hot  on  crisp  buttered  toast. 
One  cup  cooked  diced  potato  may  be  used  instead 
of  ham.    Six  portions. 

Cheese  Fondue.  -(To  serve  six.)  One  cup  cheese 
cut  in  pieces,  three-fourths  teaspoon  salt,  three 
slices  stale  bread  cut  into  cubes,  two  and  one- 
fourth  cups  milk,  two  eggs. 

Beat  the  eggs,  add  salt  and  milk  and  mix  well. 
Combine  bread  and  cheese  in  a  buttered  baking 
bowl.  Then  pour  the  liquid  mixture  over  it.  Set 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  slowly  as  for  cus- 
tards.   Ready  to  serve  in  about  one-half  hour. 

*      *      * 

Ham  Timbales. —  (Serves  six.)  One  cup  minced 
ham,  two-thirds  cup  milk,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
two  tablespoons  butter,  one-fourth  cup  stale  bread 
crumbs,  three  eggs,  one-half  tablespoon  chopped 
parsley. 

Mix  well  together  all  the  above  ingredients,  and 
pack  into  well-greased  molds.  Set  them  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until  the 
mixture  is  firm  in  the  center — about  thirty  min- 
utes for  medium  sized  custard  cups.    Betsy  Ford. 


Hatn  and  E^Hs 

CREAMED  Eggs  with  Ham.     Four 
eggs,  boiled  hard  and  sliced,  two 
cups    medium    white    sauce,    one    cup 


A  Grocery  Game 

By  L.  M.  THORNTON 

APPOINT  a  teller  and  divide  the  players  into 
two    teams.     Score    should    be    kept    on  a 
blackboard  or  large  sheet  of  paper  where 
all  can  see  it. 

The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  taken  and  one 
side  must  name  a  word  beginning  with  that  letter. 
The  other  .side  must  next  name  a  word  beginning 
with  the  last  letter  of  the  word  first  given,  and 
all  words  must  be  the  name  of  something  found  in 
a  grocery  store.  The  teller  marks  up  on  the  board 
as  many  scores  as  there  are  letters  in  the  word 
g^ven.  A  word  of  ten  letters  gets  twice  the  marks 
won  by  a  five-letter  word.  There  is  a  time  limit 
and  if  any  player  fails  to  name  a  word  beginning 
with  the  last  letter  of  the  word  previously  given, 
he  loses  one  score  for  his  side.  One  hundred  points 
make  a  game. 

Suppose  the  first  player  on  A  side  gives  the 
word  "apple."  The  first  player  on  the  opposite  side 
can  give  "eggs"  unless  he  can  think  of  a  longer 
word,  the  second  player  on  the  A 
side  triumphing  with  "sauerkraut." 
The  second  player  on  the  B  side  gives 
"tea"  if  unable  to  think  of  "thermo- 
meters" or  "tin  ware,"  and  so  the 
game  goes  on. 

The  game  has  the  advantage  over 
others  of  its  kind  in  the  fact  that 
players  cannot  think  of  words  ahead, 
but  must  be  ready  to  make  their 
word  instantly,  after  the  key  letter 
is  secured  from  the  word  given  by 
the  other  side. 


Timely  Tips 

ONE  of  my  short  cuts  is  to  stretch 
a  piece  of  heavy  cord  across  the 
warm  paraffin  on  the  glasses  of  jelly. 
The  ends  hanging  over  each  side 
form  a  handle  to  pull  off  the  par- 
affin cover. 

Another  is  to  keep  a  small  magnet 
in  my  machine  drawer  to  pick  up  any 
needles  or  pins  that  may  be  dropped 
while  sewing. 

iO 

Need  an  Apron  ? 

No.  7258. — Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40.  42.  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  5M  yards  of  39-inch  mate- 
rial. 

No.  7034. — Ladies'  apron.  Designed 
in  one  size — medium.  It  requires  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  To  finish 
with  bias  binding  or  braid  requires 
5  1-3  yards  1^/^  inches  wide. 

No.  7261.-  Ladies'  dress  with  slen- 
der hips.  Designed  in  sizes:  38.  4-0, 
42.  44.  46.  48.  50,  52  and  54  inches 
bust  measure.  A  46-inch  size  requires 
4  1-3  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

No.  7278.— Girls'  apron.  Designed 
in  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 

No.  7275.— Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  12- 
year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  35- 
inch  material.  For  contrasting  mate- 
rial y>  yard  is  required  same  width. 

No.  7276.— Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A  10- 
year  size  requires  3V|  yards  of  27- 
inch  material. 

No.  6963.— Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  2.  3.  4  and  5  years.  A  3-year 
size  requires  lYs  yards  of  35-inch  ma- 
terial. For  contrasting  material  '4 
yard  is  required  cut  crosswise. 

No.  6898.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  five 
sizes:  6.  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  A 
12-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 35  inches  wide. 

No.  6989.  Girls'  bloomer  dress. 
Cut  in  four  sizes:  2.  3.  4  and  5  years. 

HOW   TO   OBDEB 

All  paltern.s  l.^>c  oarh,  two  for  25c.  Be 
surn  to  Kivo  iiiiTtiher  and  .size.  Fa.smo' 
i;.,.,|:  ,.;.lv  Wc.  A(l(lrM.s  Pattern  Depari- 
rn  -It       Ppmi.^vlviini.i     Furmer.     7301     ren 

A'"      !'i(l?<liiiri<h.    I'a. 


The  work  of  llie  International  Harvt-sti'r 
Company  in  the  application  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  to  farming  operations 
began  in  1904.  Today  the  tractors  of  it.s 
manufacture  furnish  Agriculture  with  an 
abundance  of  power  for  every  season,  crop, 
and  operation.  Today  they  carry  the  name 
''McCormick-Decring"  not  only  to  every 
farmini;  conitnnnity  hut  also  into  a  great 
variety  of  industrial  operations. 


The  McCormick-Deering  FARMALL, 
which  is  shown  here  cultivating  four  rows 
ofcorn,  is  the  crowning  tractor  achievement 
of  the  present  era.  It  is  the  original  all- 
purjiose  tractor  which  has  made  horseless 
farming  entirely  practicable  on  any  type  of 
farm. The  McCorinick-Deering  FARMALL 
is  a  modern  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
Ai;rirullurc  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
McCormick  Reaper  of  18,U. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


O/- 


AND  THE  EVOLUTION 


THE  mission  of  tin*  McCormick  reaper,  historic 
product  of  a  \  irj^inia  ctuintrysidc,  was  a  mis- 
sion of  world-wide  emancipation.  \^  ilh  the  advance 
of  the  reaper  the  immense  bunk'n  of  AgricuUure 
was  shifted  from  the  tired  shoul(h*rs  of  man  to  the 
sturdier  back  of  the  beast  of  burden  — and  to  the 
machine. 

As  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  rt*aper  in  the 
time  of  its  Centennial  we  mark  a  new  shifting  of 
that  burden.  The  labors  of  Agriculture  are  being 
transferred  from  living,  breathing,  animal  power  to 
tireless  mechanical  power.  This  is  the  day  of  the 
farm  tractor.  Another  emancipation  is  in  the  making, 
and  its  seed,  too,  conies  from  the  loins  of  the  reaper. 

The  great  farming  revolution  which  began  with 
Cyrus  Hall  McC^ormick's  invention,just  one  hundrecl 
years  ago,  moved  forward  on  the  sinews  of  flesh- 
and-blood  power.  Miracles  were  wrought  with  that 
invention  and  w  ith  the  mighty  train  of  machines  that 
followed,  but  for  still  atiollier  seventy  years  after  the 
coming  of  the  reaper  the  power  of  the  farms  was 
little  changccl  from  the  power  used  in  the  fields  of 
the  Pharaohs,  lliiiiiaii  miisch",  animal  nuiscle.  pres- 
sure of  wind,  and  wiigiitoffalhiig  water  continued 
to  perform  the  labors  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  fabric  of  moch-rn  civilization  all  progress  is 
interwoven.  With  McCormick  and  his  reaper  began 

a  drift  of  population  that     r^ ~ 
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in  city  and  town  for  every  food  producer  on  the 
farm— the  drift  from  which  has  come  the  tremen- 
dous work  of  industrialization  that  has  made 
America  great  among  the  nations.  Amazing  fruits 
have  grown  from  this  transplanting  but  none  more 
momentous  than  automotive  power,  the  giant  force 
that  fills  the  roads  with  motor  cars  and  drives  a 
milhon  tractors  across  the  fields  of  America. 

Tvvihght  falls  on  the  day  of  the  horse.  Servant 
aiul  friend  of  man,  he  has  served  loyally  and  well 
but  his  flesh  and  blood  are  giving  way  to  iron  and 
steel.  No  man  can  change  him  to  match  the  needs 


of  today.  The  19.31  estimate  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  horse  population 
chronicles  a  loss  of  nearly  nine  million  from  the 
peak  year,  1918,  a  decline  of  more  than  forty  per 
cent.  Automotive  energy  urges  Agriculture  on. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  "to  make  two  ears  ofcorn 
or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  u{)on  a  spot  of  ground 
Avhere  only  one  grew  before,"' as  Dean  Swift  said 
two  centuries  ago.  The  aim  of  power  farming  is  to 
])lace  Agriculture  on  a  more  profitable  basis.  It 
must  pr(»ducethe  money  that  measures  prosperity, 
making  ten  dollars  or  a  hundred  dollars  grow  where 
only  one  dollar  grew  before. 

During  the  century  that  International  Harvester 
here  celebrates,  machines  ha\  e  worked  wonders  in 
reducing  the  cost  per  acre,  the  time  per  bushel,  in 
crop  production.  And  now  mechanical  power, 
centering  larger  operations  in  one  man's  control, 
is  cutting  deeper  and  deej)er  into  production  costs, 
showing  the  farmer  the  way  to  profit  and  contiiuied 
prosperity. 

It  is  uith  such  fiitnliinirnt(il  lliirifrs  iliat  /re  are 
ronccrncd  today — the  same  Jactors,  vital  to  liiiniun 
ilt'stiiiy.  tluit  inspired  the  genius  of  Mcdormick,  the 
inventor.  The  International  Harvester  Comjxiny, 
rounding  out  the  record  of  a  hundred  years  of 
service,    confidently  faces    the  problems    and   the 

)pl>ortunities  of  Tomorrow 
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COFFEE,  made  from  the  rich  full  flavored  bean,  roasted  just 
right,  poured  golden  brown  into  the  cup  with  a  bit  of 
rich  cream  and  a  sprinkle  of  sugar — how  it  brightens 
the  beginning  of  a  new  day!    But  do  you  know  the  differ- 
ence  between   ^ne   coffee    and   just   the   common   kind. 

If  you   have   been  using  common  coffee,  you'll   be 
pleasantly  surprised  when  you  change 
to  an  advertised  brand,  blended  for 
flavor  and  quality. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  coffee, 
some  small,  some  large,  some  rich 
in  the  oils  that  give  flavor,  some  weak 
and  grassy.  That  which  grows  in  the 
fertile  valleys  is  very  different  from 
that  harvested  on  the  rocky  hills. 

To  produce  a  coffee  for  your  break- 
fast table,  men  who  know  this  crop 
as  you  know  corn  or  wheat,  select 
the  choicest  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  roast  it  to  a  certain  brownness 
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under   stop-watch  control. 

Then  with  experience  born  of 

years,   they   blend    the   varieties 

and  give  the  result  to  you  in  a 

trademarked  package,  sealed  so  that 

the   full    flavor   is   preserved    until 

you   open   it   in   your   kitchen. 

Try  the  experiment  of  chang- 
ing to  a  trade-marked,  advertised 
brand.    Make  your  coffee  care- 
fully, according  to  the  directions 
on  the  package.   Everyone 
will   notice    the    differ- 
ence.    When    you    find 
the  advertised  brand  that 
you  like  best,  you  can  be 
sure  of  getting   the   same 
kind  again,   by  the  trade 
mark.    There  is  character 
behind  advertised  coffee. 
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THE  SMOOTHNESS  OF  AN  EIGHT -THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  FOUR 


NEW 


PLYMOUTH 

FLOATING  POWER 
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Sedan  [4-door  3- window),  $635 
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A  CHALLENGE  

TO  THE  WORLD  OF  LOWEST-PRICED  CARS 
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THE    New    Plymouth    is  the  challenge  of 
Chrysler    Motors    engineering    genius    to 
the  whole  world  of  lowest-priced  cars. 

"Floating  Power"— Plymouth's  new,  exclu- 
sive discovery  which  eliminates  four -cylinder 
vibration— challenges  all  old-fashioned  Fours 
and  low-priced  Sixes  with  its  smooth 
power-flow. 

So  smooth  is  Floating  Power  that  even  ex- 
perts could  not  tell  how  many  cylinders  were 
beneath  the  Plymouth  hood;  most  of  them 
guessed  eight. 

Floating  Power  truly  gives  the  Smoothness 
of  an  Eight  and  the  Economy  of  a  Four. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  56  brake  -  test 
horsepower.  The  Floating  Power  of  the  New 
Plymouth  gives  actual  stop  watch  speeds  of 
65  to  70  miles  an  hour  and  pick-up  from  0  to 
40  miles  per  hour  in  9.7  seconds. 


Plymouth  challenges  with  Free  Wheeling— 
that  thrilling  feature  of  high-priced  cars  which 
makes  it  possible  literally  to  glide  through 
heavy  traffic. 

You  can  shift  between  all  forward  speeds 
without  declutching— easily,  quickly  and 
smoothly. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  a  new,  easy-shift 
transmission.  You  can  shift  quickly  from  second 
to  high  and  back  again  at  speeds  of  35  and  45 
miles  an  hour  without  clashing  or  grinding  of 
gears  even  with  Free  Wheeling  locked  out, 
Plymouth  challenges  with  weatherproof,  in- 
ternal, self-equalizing,  hydraulic  brakes  — sim- 
plest and  unexcelled  for  safety  and  smoothness, 
Plymouth  challenges  with  double-drop  frame 
—a  feature  of  high-priced  cars  that  gives  a 
much  lower  center  of  gravity  for  still  greater 
safety  and  readability. 


Plymouth  challenges  with  scientifically  insu- 
lated Safety-Steel  bodies — not  only  safest  but 
free  from  vibration  and  thoroughly  squeak-proof. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  full  size  —  the 
roomiest  car  in  the  field  of  lowest  price. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  entirely  new  styl- 
ing— an  eye-compelling  beauty  of  line  and  color. 

Plymouth  superiority  challenges  your  atten- 
tion. See  it.  Drive  it.  Ride  in  it.  Prove  to 
yourself  that  we  state  only  the  simple  truth 
when  we  tell  you  the  New  Plymouth  is  the  one 
car  of  lowest  price  with  the  Smoothness  of  an 
Eight,  the  Economy  of  a  Four. 


New  Plymouth  Body  Styles— Roadster  $535,  Sport 
Roadster  $595,  Sport  Phaeton  $595,  Coupe  $565, 
Coupe  (with  rumble  seafi  $610,  Convertible  Coupe 
$645,  Sedan  (2-door)  $575,  Sedan {4-door 3- window) 
$635,  f.o.b.  factory.  Wire  wheels  standard  at  no  extra 
cost.    Convenient  time-payments    may  be   arranged. 
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Hot?  Tired?  Try  this — today!  Eat  Post 
Foasties — golden  flakes  of  toasted  corn 
— swimming  in  ice-cold  milk  or  cre^m. 
How  cooling.  How  refreshing.  How 
delicious!  It's  the  wake-up  food — easy'' 
to  digest — quick  to  release  new  energy 
to  the  body.  And  everybody  needs 
quick  new  energy  to  keep  feeling  brisk 
these  summer  days.  Serve  Post 
Toasties  for  breakfast,  for  lunch  and 
supper  too.  A  sensible  summer  food  for 
big  and  little  folks  alike.  The  economi- 
cal food  for  every  thrifty  shopper.  Buy 
the  wake-up  food  today — and  seel 

POST 
TOASTIES 

'7/fe  Wake-up  Tood 

A     PRODUCT     OF     GENERAL     FOODS     CORPORATION 
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July  25.   1931 

AT  the  signal  two  rifles  crack- 
ed and  two  redmen  fell.  Jacob 
fired  his  second  barrel  and 
dropped  another  camper.  Yelling  to 
scare  their  victims  the  white  men 
rushed  on  the  camp.  Without  cere- 
niony  the  two  remaining  Indians  fled 
in  different  directions. 

Kenton  chased  one  and  soon  return- 
ed with  his  scalp.  Wetzel  was  not 
in  camp,  so  Simon  shouted  for  him. 
A  faint  answer  came  from  afar.  In 
a  few  minutes  Jacob  came  bounding 
in  with  the  scalp  of  the  fifth  Indian. 
"Now  let  us  hurry."  he  said,  "and 
beein  our  deer  hunt." 

In  October.  1790,  Jacob  Wetzel  was 
at  Fort  Washington,  where  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  now  stands,  engaged  in 
his  usual  occupation,  hunting.  The 
country  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  «f  beech  and  maple  with  an 
undergrowth  of  spice  wood  and  grape 
vines,  making  a  remarkably  fine  hid- 
ing place  for  lurking  Indians  as  well 
as  an  excellent  resort  for  deer. 

One  day  Jacob  went  out  to  hunt  as 
usual  accompanied  by  his  dog.    The 
success  of  the  day  compelled  him  to 
return  for  a  horse  on  which  to  carry 
his  game,  as  it  was  too  heavy  a  load 
for  him  to  carry.    While  on  the  way 
he  sat  on  a  log  to  rest,  his  dog  lying 
at  his  feet.    While   resting  there  he 
heard  a  rattle  of  leaves  which  caused 
the   dog   to    growl.    He    silenced   the 
dog,  sprang  behind  a  tree  and  looked 
in  tiie  direction  of  the  dog's  attention. 
An   Indian   a    short   distance   from 
him,  partly  concealed  by  the   trunk 
of  a  tree,  was  spied.    The  Indian  had 
his  gun  in  his  hands  ready  for  any 
emergency  and  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing for  danger,  probably  having  heard 
the  low  growl  of  the   dog.    The   dog 
now  saw  the  Indian  and  barked  aloud, 
giving  notice  of  the  presence  of  Wet- 
zel.   Both  men  raised  their  guns  and 
fired  at  the  same  time  at  each  other. 
The  Indian's  gun  fell  from  his  hands, 
the    bullet    from    Wetzel's    gun    had 
struck  his  left  arm  and  broken  it  at 
the  elbow  while  Wetzel  was  uninjured 
by  the  bullet  fired  by  the  Indian. 

Jacob  now  rushed  on  the  Indian 
with  his  knife.  The  red  man  warded 
off  the  thrust  with  such  skill  and 
force  that  he  knocked  the  knife  out  of 
Wetzel's  hand  and  threw  it  thirty 
feet  from  him.  Wetzel  attacked  the 
Indian,  although  his  adversary  had 
his  knife  in  his  right  hand.  He  caught 
him  about  the  body,  encircling  his 
right  arm,  while  the  Indian  still  held 
his  knife  in  his  right  hand.  They  en- 
gaged in  a  doubtful  struggle,  appar- 
ently with  equal  chances. 

The  Indian  struggled  to  get  his 
right  arm  from  the  grasp  of  Wetzel, 
while  the  latter  was  endeavoring  to 
prevent  him.  In  their  struggle  their 
feet  became  interlocked  and  both  fell 
to  the  ground,  the  Indian  uppermost. 
This  released  his  right  arm  from 
Wetzel's  grasp.  He  was  intending  to 
use  the  knife  while  Wetzel  was  forc- 
ing him  over  on  his  right  side  to  pre- 
vent him  from  using  it.  The  Indian 
with  a  yell  and  all  the  exertion  of  his 
strength  turned  Wetzel  under  him 
and  was  about  to  plunge  the  knife 
into  the  white  man  when  the  dog, 
which  so  far  had  been  silent,  sprang 
upon  the  Indian,  seizing  him  by  the 
throat  with  such  force  that  the  red 
dropped  the  knife  from  his  hand. 

Wetzel  now  threw  the  Indian  from 
him,  seized  his  knife,  planted  his  foot 
on  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  Indian 
and  plunged  the  knife  to  the  hilt  into 
his  opponent.  Wetzel  got  his  gun  and 
that  of  the  Indian  and  started  for  the 
fort.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
heard  the  whoop  of  sfeveral  Indians. 
He  ran  to  the  river  and  found  a  canoe 
on  the  beach  near  the  water.  He  was 
soon  out  of  reach  of  danger  of  the 
Indians.  The  Indian  he  had  killed  was 
a  noted  chief. 

ON  May  25,  1782.  the  ill-fated 
Crawford  punitive  expedition 
started.  Lewis  Wetzel  joined  the  cam- 
paign against  his  mother's  wishes. 

"He  never  minded  me,"  she  said, 
"and  he  don't  care  if  we  all  are  mur- 
dered, so  that  he  can  go  murder  him- 
self. It  is  his  place  to  stay  here  and 
protect  us.  instead  of  doing  as  h'? 
does." 
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Bertha  Rosencranz  did  not  approve 
of  his  activities  either.  At  one  time 
when  he  was  preparing  for  an  Indian 
hunt  he  found  her  crying. 

"What  ails  you.  Bertha?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Oh,  Lewis  Wetzel,  why  do  you 
want  to  kill  Indians  ?  Stay  here  with 
us." 

"If  we  all  stayed  here  what  would 
happen  to  us  all?"  Wetzel  replied. 

"You  are  so  young,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  will  get  killed.  Let  some  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced  men  go 
hunt  the  Indians." 

"I  promised  that  I  would  go,  and  I 
must  keep  my  promise."  said  Lewis. 

To  further  entreaties  on  her  part 
he  responded  with: 

"No.  Bertha;  you  cannot  detain  me 
any  longer  than  any  other  woman. 
Good  bye."  He  left  the  girl  sobbing 
with  her  head  against  a  tree. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  this  arch 
enemy  of  the  red  man  should  show  a 
consistent  disregard  for  the  pleadings 
of  white  women,  but  on  at  least  two 
occasion  he  displayed  solicitude  for 
feminine  members  of  the  red  race. 

We  are  not  told  how  Lewis  escap- 
ed from  the  disastrous  Crawford  ex- 
pedition, but  following  it  we  find  him 
on  the  road  between  Wheeling  and 
Woghin'^ton,  Pa  -,  where  he  met  a  man 
named  Mills  who  had  left  his  horse 
at  a  spring  near  Claysville.  Mills 
asked  Wetzel  to  help  him  get  the 
horse.    Wetzel  warned  the  owner  that 


"Go,"  commanded  Wetzel. 
"It  is  the  redman's  land."  said  the 
Indian. 

"Get  him  away,"  said  Lewis  to  the 
girl. 

She  ran  to  her  brave,  begging  him 
to  leave.  Lewis  turned  his  back  on 
the  pair,  and  a  bullet  whistled  close 
to  his  ear.  The  Indian  had  fired  at 
the  man  who  spared  his  life.  Turning 
on  his  heel  Wetzel  shot  him  and  left 
the  girl  wailing  over  his  body. 

This  little  chore  out  of  the  way, 
the  two  went  on  to  get  the  horse, 
which  they  discovered  tied  to  a  tree. 
"Beware,"  said  Lewis.  "Treachery." 
Mills  walked  up  to  the  tree.  A  gun 
barked,  and  he  fell  dead.  Lewis  took 
to  his  heels  at  top  speed  with  a  score 
of  redmen  after  him. 

Down  the  leaf-strewn  path  he  rac- 
ed at  breakneck  speed.  He  was  one  of 
the  fleetest  men  of  his  time,  and  soon 
distanced  his  pursuers.  After  running 
about  a  mile  he  looked  back  and  saw 
that  only  four  Indians  were  still  fol- 
lowing him.  He  whirled  and  shot  the 
foremost,  leaving  only  three.  Again 
bringing  into  play  his  trick  of  loading 
as  he  ran  he  turned  to  stop  another 
red  only  to  find  that  the  pursuer  was 
upon  him.  The  redman  grasped  the 
gunbarrel  and  as  Lewis  later  said, 
"He  and  the  Indian  had  a  severe 
wring."  But  he  wrenched  the  gun 
from  the  redskin's  hands  and  put  an 
end  to  him  with  it. 


the  horse  might  be  used  as  bait  for 
a  trap,  and  that  Indians  would  get 
the  man  who  tried  to  get  the  nag.  But 
Mills  thought  he  could  take  care  of 
himself.  Accordingly  they  proceeded 
toward  the  spring. 

On  the  way  to  the  spring  they  ran 
onto  an  Indian  and  a  squaw  sleeping 
by  a  little  fire.  The  red  man  awoke 
to  find  Lewis'  gun  pointed  at  him. 
The  Indian  girl  with  a  shriek  threw 
herself  before  the  brave.  Her  man 
then  explained  how  they  had  run 
away  from  their  tribe  because  of  op- 
po.sition  to  their  marriage.  Lewis 
lowered  his  gun,  took  the  warrior's 
arm  and  said,  "Go.  The  woman  has 
made  me  break  my  vow.  Go  before 
I  repent." 

"Repent  of  what?" 

"Of  not  killing  you  when  I  had  the 
f-hnnce,"   said   Wetzel. 

"White  man  talk  big."  .sneered  the 
hvivo. 


The  two  remaining  braves  came  on 
with  caution.  Every  time  Lewis  would 
turn  to  shoot  they  would  dodge  be- 
hind trees.  Eventually  he  caught 
them  in  a  clearing  and  shot  the  third. 
Upon  this  the  fourth  ran  off  exclaim- 
ing. Wooh!  wooh!  No  catch  dat  man. 
Him  gun  always  loaded." 

When  Lewis  reached  the  settlement 
with  his  story  and  the  three  scalps 
Bertha  said,  "Lewis  Wetzel,  you  are 
a  brave  man." 

"I  hope  I  am  something."  said 
Lewis  modestly. 

"Lewis.  Charley  Madison  wants  to 
marry  me.    Will  you  advi.se  me?" 

"Yes.  Marry  him."  said  Wetzel, 
taking  her  hand. 

She  burst  into  tears.  "Oh,  how  can 
you!"  she  .sobbed. 

"Bertha,  I  am  .sorry  we  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other." 

"We  do,"  she  said. 
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"I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
said  Wetzel. 

"Explain."  said  Bertha. 

"I  always  wondered  why  some  real 
nice  fellow  hadn't  come  along  and 
married  you,"   replied  Lewis. 

She  looked  at  him  thunderstruck, 
then  bursting  into  tears  again  struck 
at  him. 

"T  do  not  understand,  Bertha."  he 
said. 

TIMES  must  have  been  dull  for  a 
a  year  or  two;  likely  there  was 
a  depression  in  the  scalp  business.  At 
any  rate  we  do  not  hear  of  any  es- 
capades until  1785,  when  Lewis  dis- 
appeared. It  wasn't  much  lo.ss.  He 
was  a  morose  sort,  not  good  com- 
pany, and  when  his  trusty  rifle  was 
not  needed  to  slay  attacking  reds  the 
folks  soon  forgot  him.  At  first  there 
was  the  usual  idle   speculation. 

"The  Indians  are  not  thick  enough 
here  for  him."  said  the  men. 

"Bertha  Rosencranz  wants  to  be 
too  thick  with  him,"  thought  the 
women. 

"He  is  too  thick  headed,"  was  Ber- 
tha's opinion. 

But  Lewis  was  restless  and  content 
only  when  wandering  around  search- 
ing for  adventures.  What  happened 
during  the  summer  is  unknown,  as  he 
was  heard  of  only  occasionally  by 
hunters  having  seen  him  in  the  for- 
est. He  doubtless  wandered  far  and 
kept  up  his  unrelenting  private  war 
with  the  red  race.  In  the  fall  he  turn- 
ed up  at  the  settlement  loaded  down 
with  scalps.  No  boastful  stories  of 
the  summer's  work  were  forthcom- 
ing. Lewis  was  never  boastful,  nor 
was  he  cruel;  that  is  he  never  tor- 
tured victims  as  was  the  playful  cus- 
tom in  those  times. 

He  preferred  the  company  of  dogs 
and  children  to  grown  folks,  and  per- 
haps did  not  show  such  poor  judg- 
ment in  his  choice.  Seeing  a  man 
beating  a  dog  Lewis  promptly  gave 
him  the  same  treatment.  Bertha 
Rosencranz.  who  must  have  kept 
pretty  close  tab  on  him,  was  there 
to  see  it  and  to  exclaim:  "Such  a 
man!"  dodging  behind  a  tree  that  he 
might  not  see  her. 
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muning  with  nature  and  collecting 
scalps  he  thought  it  fitting  to  tackle 
a  serious  job.  so  he  went  down  the 
Ohio  river  with  Major  Doughty's  ex- 
pedition to  build  Fort  Harmar  where 
the  Muskingum  empties  into  the 
Ohio,  now  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Gen.  Harmar,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  fort,  was  trying  to  put  over  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  Indians  and 
end  the  long  and  unpleasant  Indian 
war.  Knowing  Wetzel's  habit  of  pop- 
ping off  an  Indian  and  thinking  after- 
ward, if  at  all,  the  General  looked 
with  suspicion  on  this  famous  Indian 
fighter.  His  joking  way  of  shooting 
a  peace-making  redskin  in  the  back 
might  not  promote  the  interests  of 
permanent  peace,  if  allowed  to  func- 
tion. So  the  General  ordered  Wetzel 
brought  before  him  for  instructions. 
A  settler  remarked,  "He  must  first 
be  caught." 

"He  shall  be,"  exclaimed  the  sol- 
dier. "I  do  not  intend  to  have  my  pro- 
ject for  peace  set  aside  by  one  mur- 
derous man." 

"Murderous.  That's  a  hard  word. 
General."  replied  the  settler.  "Lewis 
Wetzel  never  committed  murder." 

"What  do  you  call  murder?"  asked 
the  General. 

"Killing  Indians  is  not  murder."  re- 
plied the  other.    "Peace  or  no  piitce, 
Lewis    Wetzel     had     better     be    left 
alone." 
"Why?" 

"You  will  find  out."  And  he  did,  as 
later  events  will  reveal. 

Wherever  Wetzel  went  a  group  of 
settlers  would  be  tagging  him  around. 
The  general  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  there  to  defend  the  scout  from 
the  military  authorities.  In  spite  of 
the  warning,  or  possibly  because  of 
it,  Wetzel  soon  proved  that  the  Gen- 
eral's suspicions  were  well  grounded, 
that  this  wild  ranger  of  the  woods 
was  neither  a  diplomat  nor  a  promot- 
er r^t  pea.^e  with  the  reds. 

(To   be   continued.) 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


A  Geographical  Story^Puzzle 


HERE'S  something  to  keep  you  out 
of  mischief  this  week.  There  is 
a  fine  baseball  bat  waiting  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  boy  who  sends  in  the  correct 
answers,  with  a  short  story  on  "It's 
Great  to  Be  a  Boy." 

Second  prize  for  boys  will  be  a 
baseball. 

Now,  girls,  get  your  pencils  out 
and  see  if  you  can't  beat  the  boys  to 
it  with  the  correct  answers  to  the 
puzzle  and  a  story  on  "I'd  Much 
Rather  Be  a  Girl."  The  first  prize  will 
be  a  bracelet  and  the  second  will  be 
a  dainty  purse. 

Send  your  letters  to  Young  People's 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
P'>nn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ONE  day  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
A  CAPE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  five 
children  started  for  school  two  miles 
away  from  their  homes.  They  were 
A  OITY  IN  OHIO,  A  CITY  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  A  CITY  IN 
ITALY  (all  girls),  A  TOWN  NEAR 
SRBAGO  LAKE  IN  MAINE,  and  A 
CAPE  PROJECTING  INTO  CHESA- 
P»EAKE  BAY.  They  each  had  lunch 
because  they  lived  so  far  away  from 
the  school  that  they  could  not  return 
home  for  dinner.  In  their  baskets 
were  ISLANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 
COLD  CITY  IN  GERMANY,  HOT 
RIVER  IN  MONTANA  in  thermos 
bottles,  and  six  of  A  RANGE  OF 
MOUNTAINS  IN  NEW  .lERSEY. 

They  had  a  CITY  OF  FRANCE 
time  eating  their  lunches  these  beau- 
tiful days,  for  often  they  went  to  a 
CITY  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  near 
bv,  and  sometimes  they  would  CAP- 
ITAL OF  ITALY  through  A  LARGE 
ISLAND  NORTHEAST  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA  that  was  ever  a  source  of 
delight,  for  there  they  found  many 
new  birds  and  new  flowers  and  ani- 
mals on  these  journeys. 

One  day  they  raw  n  TOWN  TN 
NORTHERN  WASHINGTON,  and 
this  was  a  rare  treat,  for  his  protec- 
tive coloration  always  A  CITY  IN 
ENGLAND  (plural)  him  from  all  but 
CITY  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(SOUTHWESTERN  PART)  eyes. 
Another  day  they  found  a  CITY  IN 
SOUTHERN  NEVADA,  and  they 
took  him  back  to  school  to  study  be- 
fore letting  him  go.  Then,  too,  they 
once  saw  a  wild  COUNTRY  IN  ASIA, 
and  some  birds  that  looked  like  IS- 
LANDS OFF  THE  WESTERN 
COAST  OF  AFRICA.  These  were 
pretty  little  SEA  EAST  OF  CHINA 
warblers,  and  they  stayed  around  the 
schoolhouse  all  summer,  singing  their 
short,  sweet  songs  to  the  children. 

One  very  eventful  day  they  came 
upon  an  old  man  who  leaned  upon  a 
TOWN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  He 
was  digging  A  CITY  IN  GERMANY 
because  he  was  going  fishing  the  next 
day.  The  children  asked  if  they  might 
go  too,  and  he  replied.  "Yes,  we'll 
make  A  CITY  OF  MEXICO  of  it.  In- 
vite your  teacher  and  all  the  rest  of 
her  pupils.  How  many  are  there?" 
"There  are  AN  ABBREVIATION  OF 
A  STATE  SOUTH  OF  KENTUCKY" 
they  answered.  "What  is  your  teach- 
er's name?"  he  asked.  "A  STATE 
NORTH  OP  MISSISSIPPI,"  they  re- 
plied. Then  up  A  CITY  IN  THE 
WESTERN  PART  OF  WASHING- 
TON, who  had  come  with  the  regu- 
lar five  children,  and  said,  "She's  the 
best  teacher  we've  ever  had.  She  tells 
lis  all  about  the  birds  and  flowers, 
and  helps  us  to  love  nature." 

Puzzle  by  Louise  Hastings. 


Penn*s  Woods,  the  Ideal 
State 

By  CHESTER  SMITH 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  a  mighty  good 
state.     1    know,    because    I    live 
there.    It  is  home  to  me. 

It  has  a  most  varied  scenery  which 
offers    pleasure    to    its    nature-loving 


people.  While  it  does  not  have  ocean 
boundary  it  is  just  far  enough  away 
to  make  it  more  interesting  when  we 
take  a  few  hours  drive  to  reach  it. 
We  do  have  large  and  small  lakes, 
rivers  and  creeks  with  picturesque 
and  beautiful  falls,  gorges,  hills  (big 
and  little)  fertile  valleys  where  there 
is  farming  land  second  to  none  in 
the  world. 

Giood  Schools 

We  have  natural  forests  and  much 
land  unsuitable  for  farming  is  being 
planted  to  trees  which  will  add  to  the 
ideal  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
which  we  do  have.  Many  wild  game 
birds  and  animals  abound  to  delight 
the  gimner. 

The  varied  climate  gives  all  the 
various  sports  pertaining  to  the  dif- 
ferent seasons.  Numerous  parks  and 
plea.sure  resorts  abound  and  winter 
gives  its  share  of  invigorating  sports, 
skiing,  skating,  etc. 

Its  variety  of  bridges,  from  the  pic- 
turesque stone  arch  bridges,  old- 
fashioned  covered  bridges,  to  the  most 
modern  steel  and  concrete  bridges, 
(Schuylkill  county  boasts  an  old 
chain  bridge)  all  of  which  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  many  tourists 
who  visit  our  state  which  is  criss- 
crossed by  fine  roads.  The  Lincoln 
Highway  and  three  other  trans-con- 
tinental routes  traverse  east  and 
west  with  intersecting  routes  north 
and  south. 

The  benefit  of  those  roads  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  urban  dwellers. 
Farmers  are  unable  to  calculate  their 
wealth  to  them. 

Every  locality  of  scenic  beauty  and 
important  events  that  have  occurred 


in  Pennsylvania's  development  is  ac- 
cessible over  these  paved  roads.  A 
tour  of  which  should  be  a  part  of 
every  patriotic  American's  education. 

It  has  many  historical  shrines,  too 
many  to  enumerate.  It  was  the  home 
of  many  of  our  early  prominent  men 
as  well  as  the  home  of  many  of  our 
present  leading  men  of  national  im- 
portance. 

Pennsylvania's  growth  and  increase 
in  material  wealth,  which  offers  a  va- 
riety of  industries  to  give  employ- 
ment, is  a  great  blessin  to  its  people. 

Its  compulsory  school  system  in- 
sures every  boy  and  girl  an  education 
if  they  try  to  help  themselves  by 
study.    Free  to  all  alike. 

We  have  many  religious  denomin- 
ations, with  fine  churches  where  all 
can  worship  God  according  to  indi- 
vidual preference. 

It  has  the  best  crude  oil  in  the 
world. 


The  greatest  coal  deposits  in  North 
America,  having  around  2,000  mines 
and  3,500  coke  ovens.  It  also  has  nat- 
ural  gas   in  abundance. 

Its  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impos- 
ing structures  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union.  The  cost  of  construction,  fur- 
niture and  equipment  being  $11,033,- 
400.89. 

I  just  cannot  write  all  the  good 
things  Pennsylvania  has  to  offer  its 
people.  You  will  have  to  come,  see 
and  believe.  We  have  many  free 
camping  grounds  for  the  convenience 
of  all  tourists,  many  equipped  with 
tables,  benches,  fireplaces  and  other 
conveniences  for  the  comfort  <ft  vis- 
itors. 

I  invite  you  to  come,  bring  the  cat 
and  she,  too,  will  like  it  because  we 
have  fine  dairy  herds  which  produce 
pure  milk. 

Prize  Awarded. 


Little  Folks*  Corner 


The  Pansy  Story 


By   V.   D.   SMILEY 


ELSIE  was  tired  playing  with  her 
dolls,  tired  romping  with  Skippy, 
her  Collie  puppy.  Sallie,  the  little  girl 
who  lived  next  door,  had  gone  visiting 
with  her  mother,  while  Elsie's  own 
mother  was  in  the  house  putting  fat 
baby  brother  to  bed.  Consequently 
Elsie  felt  very  lonely  and  walked  over 
to  watch  Aunt  Ethel  weed  the  pansy 
bed  by  the  side  of  the  house.  Aunt 
Ethel  was  busy  but  she  smiled  at  the 
solemn-faced  little  girl.  "What's  the 
matter,  dear?"  she  asked.    "I'm  lone- 


Olga  Janiarlk  tells  in  pictiHon  why  n1i<>  thinkH  I'ennMylvania  is  tho  hrst  stutc. 

I'rixo   Awarded. 


some.  Aunt  Ethel,  and  I  haven't  any 
one  to  play  with.  Won't  you  tell  me 
a  story?" 

Aunt  Ethel  stopped  weeding  for  a 
moment  and  then  smiled  and  started 
to  pick  off  some  withered  flowers. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  the  pan.sy  story?" 
she  asked.  Instantly  Elsie  was  beside 
her,  cuddling  down  bli.ssfully,  while 
Aunt  Ethel  continued:  "First,  I'll 
pick  off  a  pansy  just  a  little  withered, 
because  I  intend  to  take  it  apart  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  a  perfect 
one."  So  Auntie  picked  a  lovely, 
somewhat  withered  pansy,  with  lots 
of  blue  and  purple  and  gold  on  its 
pretty  face. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
man  whose  wife  had  died,  leaving  him 
with  two  lovely  daughters.  Some 
time  after  his  wife  died,  the  man  be- 
came so  lonesome  that  he  married  a 
widow  who  also  had  two  daughters 
just  about  the  same  age  as  the  man's 
two  daughters,  and  he  supposed  they 
would  all  become  great   friends. 

However,  after  he  had  been  mar- 
ried for  some  time  he  discovered  that 
his  second  wife  was  a  very  different 
woman  from  his  first  wife.  This  sec- 
ond wife  was  a  very  proud,  haughty 
creature  who  only  thought  about  the 
fine  clothes  she  could  get  for  herself 
and  her  two  daughters,  and  as  for 
the  two  other  girls,  she  treated  them 
very  unkindly  indeed,  and  did  not  al- 
low them  any  trimming  on  their 
dresses  at  all,  while  she  and  her  two 
daughters  wore  dresses  that  fairly 
glistened  with  gold  and  velvet  trim- 
mings. See  here,  I'll  show  you." 
The    Cruel    Stepmother 

Then  Auntie  took  the  little  pansy 
and  showed  Elsie  the  two  top  petals, 
entirely  plain,  which  she  .said  were 
the  man's  two  daughters  in  their 
plain  dresses  with  no  trimming.  Next 
she  showed  Elsie  the  two  side  petals, 
each  one  with  a  gorgeous  golden  yoke 
to  her  dress  and  purple  velvet,  which 
were  the  two  step-daughters  of  the 
man.  Lastly,  she  showed  the  big 
wide  bottom  petal,  which  was  the 
most  gorgeous  of  all,  and  Aimtie  said 
was  the  big,  fat  lady  her.self. 

"And  then,"  Auntie  went  on  with 
her  story,  "The  woman  not  only  gave 
a  nice  green  chair  to  each  one  of  her 
daughters  to  sit  on,  but  she  took  two 
whole  chairs  all  for  herself,  while  the 
man's  two  daughters  both  ha<l  to  .sit 
on  one  chair."  And  here  Auntie  turn- 
ed the  pansy  over  and  showed  the  big 
bottom  petal  with  tho  two  little  green 
'chairs'  undor  it.  and  one  little  'chair" 
imder  each  of  the  woman's  <l.iugh- 
ter.s,  and  the  one  slim  green  chair 
with  V)(ith  the  man's  daughters  sitting 
upon  it. 

(To  bff  continued.) 
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CCopyrlght  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 
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FARMS 

FOR  SALE  ..At.. 

AURACTIVE  PRICES 


TERMS 

TO    SUIT   YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 

REASONABLE  CASH  PAYMENT 

and  BALANCE  IN  CONVENIENT 

MONTHLY  OR  ANNUAL 

INSTALLMENTS 

Located  In 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MARYLAND 

DELAWARE 

VIRGINIA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Write  Dept.   B 

FEDERAL  LAND 

BANK  sT 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Plumbing  Supplies 
New  FREE  Catalog 

BUY    DIRECT— SAVE    '/, 
on    all     Plumbing,     Heatine 
B  |-|      and    Roofing    Supplies.    Send 
r  \J      f„r     FREE     CATALOG     fuU 

rr^Tl      of    Real    Bargains. 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

41 J  N.  Broad  Sireel,  PhiUdelphii,  P». 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


r^  .  . ^^■.^ ^ ^■.w  RkIIo  <°''<><>>   ""«  month  to  serv- 

iiuernsey  nulls  ,,.,.ai,,,,  „ge.  8on«  of  ud- 

1  lunU's  Good   Gift  A.R.,   sire  of  Junior  Chninplon, 

I    •  IVnuajlvnnla   Show,   out   of  AH.    dams  with    rec- 

ordN    up    to    7(K)    Ills.    fat.    Herd    .^orn-ditid    and 

lUood     T.stid.      ITi.es    to    HUit    tluics. 

I  FKITZLYN     FARMS, Pipersville.    Pa. 

'  GUERNSEY    BULLS.— l«nr>:alns.     KeR...  JVtlernl 

I  Afcrc.lil.d      iiud     iilx.rliou      free.      Grandsons     of 

LauBwater    Afrioaud.T.     rauKlng     from    2     to    « 
i  inos     in   iiKe.    Out   of  .\.I{.    d.iMi-<   with    nMords   of 

,  fi75  i«Min(l«  flit  In  G.  to  73.1  In  1>.I).  G.  R.  Kes^r. 

I  Supt..     Foxburg     Farms     Herd,         Foxburg.     Pa. 

'  Guernsey   Bull,    3'i    yoars   old.    "ISordtT    Raldrr" 

and  "Lanuwater"  brit'dine.  Dam  ()i;3  lbs.  H.F. 
flnss  AA.  Also  one  nini-  nios.  old.  Acer.  nml. 
RoKoloa    Farm,       R.  2,  Box  43,      Coraopolis,     Pa, 


!?**»   Qrilik     Twilvo     Itfif.      Ilolst.in     U.;ifer». 

rniinli    (111     Dams.     lU-ss     lUirkc    lirvcflinK.     Hi-rd 
attri-dltid.      r.looil    Tistcd.      I'rici'il    to    !;'i;ll. 
C.    8.    GERHARD   &   SONS,  " 


Blairsville.    Fa. 


Jersey  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves.  Mostly  Oxford 
and  Noldf  l>ri'«<liiip.  A(<t.  lunl.  Tlini'  i.a.\niwit 
If  <l<sir.  (1.    C.P.  &  M.W.  Bigham,    Gettysburg.Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  line*. 
Herd  T  li.  Aciri'dlted.  Animals  of  both  sex  anrt 
•  II  iii:t-  Geo.  B.  McCtnnell.    Wellington.  Ohio 


SHEEP 


—DORSET    AND   HAMPSHIRE    SHEEP— 

OffcrlTit;  ihojir  Hams  (Lamlis  Ik.  Yearlliiu-s)  siilt- 
Bblt'  lloik  htnderx  or  crosH-brcpdlnK.  Ewe.-,  imrt- 
bnd   and    (.'niihs.    at   prici'.s    that   will   make    you 

iiione\ .      .\11    stork    on    ni'iiroval.  

TRANQUILLITY   &   aIlLAMUCHY   FARMS 
Arthur   Danks,    Mgr., AlUmuchy,    N.    J. 

ELM   LAWN   COTSWOLDS   are   qunllty   iiiiinuils, 
nrio'd     In    noord    with    i.vistlng    rondltloiis 
DAN   BRYAN,  Dept,    C,  Portland.    Ind. 


SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTHDOWN    RAMS, 

one    and     two    vfnrs    old.    (;imrautr(il_  to    pliuj;!'. 
HYLLMEDE    tARM, 


Beaver,    Pa. 


SWINE 


150  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Ilrrkshlro  and  <).  I.  f". 
<  roKHwl,  7  S  wks.  old.  $4..'iO  each.  Express  prepaid 
on  -  or  nior>'.  Ship  any  niiiiilier  CO. P.  on  np- 
iirovnl  Criites  frci'.  We  have  some  nt(  e  sto<k  here. 
Old   Homestead    Farm,    Box  17,    Lexington,  Mass, 


PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 

Farm  Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


Uraa  R»rk«hirpjt        frnnd  lot  of  pigs  mated, 
rge  oerKsnires      j,,pj  g,,,^  service  iwHirs. 

GEO.    W.    DOZER,  Roieville,    Ohio 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
.Service  Imnrs.  pigs  and  bred  sows,  rhniiipion 
Mood.  .Must  please.      0.  E.  CA6SEL.    Hershey.  Pa. 

Pigs,  $4,80  each,  select.  <raled  P.O.D.  Preiiald 
%T>  Shonts  $6  to  $7..''i<)  on  approval.  Viiccinntlon 
f)»c  to  7.''ic.  C.  Stanley  Short.     Cheswold.     Del. 

KEG.  BIO  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.  IMgs. 
brcil  gilts,  service  hoars.  Photo  of  l.l()4Ib.  sire 
free.        L.    0.    Corman   ft   Son,    Beech   Creek,    Pa. 

100  FEEDING  PIGS  $4.00  each 


CN.  W. — You  state  a  fact  to 
which  I  have  often  referred, 
•  that  is,  it  is  much  better  for 
the  Clover  to  cut  the  wheat  for  hay, 
and  it  is  also  better  because  it  is 
worth  more  for  hay  than  it  is  for 
the  grain.  You  say  where  the  wheat 
was  saved  for  the  grain  the  sweet 
clover  is  a  ^oot  high  but  where  you 
cut  it  for  hay  the  clover  is  knee  high- 
That  clover  will  make  a  very  good 
crop  this  season  yet  but  the  other 
will  not  make  so  good  a  crop.  That 
hay  is  as  good  as  alfalfa. 

I  would  cut  that  sweet  clover  for 
hay  rather  than  clip  it  and  let  it  lie 
on  the  ground  to  be  turned  under  for 
com  next  spring.  K  you  will  take 
half  the  value  of  that  clover  hay  and 
invest  it  in  a  good  fertilizer  you  will 
grow  as  good  com  as  you  will  by 
clipping  it  and  letting  it  lie  on  the 
ground.  I  would  not  have  given  that 
kind  of  advice  twenty-five  years  ago. 
At  that  time  I  was  recommending 
farmers  to  turn  down  everything  pos- 
sible. If  I  did  not  change  my  opinion 
once  in  a  while  I  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  procession  but  it  is  experi- 
ence that  causes  me  to  change  most 
of  the  time. 

I  doubt  the  propriety  of  pasturing 
an  orchard  with  cattle,  but  you  can 
make  a  good  sod  by  liming,  fertiliz- 
ing, reseeding  and  disking  the  ground 
thoroughly.  I  would  do  the  disking 
after  the  lime  and  fertilizer  are  ap- 
plied and  then  sow  the  seed  and  cover 
it  lightly.  Then  if  you  think  more  of 
your  cattle  than  you  do  of  your  or- 
chard turn  the  cattle  in. 


WM.  J. — Yes,  you  can  reseed  that 
•  low,  wet  heavy  soil  without 
plowing  but  you  will  be 
happier  next  year  if  you  tile  drain  it 
before  you  go  to  all  that  expense.  Do 
what  I  recommended  C.  N.  W.  to  do 
if  you  cannot  drain  the  field.  One  of 
my  good  friends.  C.  W.  Hillyard  of 
my  coimLy,  iiad  a  field  near  his  house 
and  on  a  paved  road.  He  had  been 
ashamed  of  it  for  years  and  I  was 
ashamed  of  it  for  him.  He  spent  $100 
per  acre  in  tiling  it  and  has  grown 
two  very  fine  crops  on  it.  He  had 
not  grown  even  a  fair  crop  on  it  for 
forty  years.  Two  more  crops  like  the 
two  he  has  harvested  will  pay  all  the 
expenses  for  draining  it.  Besides  he 
gets  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  out  of 
it  every  year  in  the  pleasure  he  has 
of  seeing  it  grow  such  good  crops. 

When  I  was  ser\'ing  as  county 
agent  in  Harrison  covmty  I  had  a 
good  friend.  Lloyd  Allen,  who  had  a 
similar  meadow  to  Mr.  Hillyard's  and 
I  told  him  that  it  was  a  disgrace  for 
a  man  with  the  good  reputation  that 
he  enjoyed  to  keep  such  a  meadow 
along  a  much  traveled  road.  I  stated 
that  he  could  afford  to  borrow  the 
money  (which  he  did  not  need  to  do) 
at  twenty-five  per  cent  and  drain  that 
land.  Both  he  and  his  family  thought 
the  county  agent  was  getting  daffy. 
Not  long  since  I  met  Mr.  Allen  and 
he  said  I  was  right,  he  co*ild  have 
borrowed  the  money  at  twenty-five 
per  cent  and  been  ahead. 


N 


to  ten  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  will  pay  better  to 
grow  sweet  clover  for  seed  than  to 
raise  wheat  and  sell  it  for  fifty  cents 
per  bushel. 

♦      *      ♦ 

FA.  C. — If  the  land  has  been  suf- 
•  ficiently  limed  wheat  stubble  will 
be  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  start 
sweet  clover.  If  possible  prepare  the 
seed  bed  by  harrowing  and  do  not 
plow  it.  It  is  likely  to  be  too  late  to 
sow  sweet  clover  after  the  Sudan 
grass  is  harvested.  It  will  be  in  time 
to  sow  sweet  clover  after  the  oats 
are  harvested.  Again  I  would  prefer 
harrowing    the    ground    rather    than 
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J.  M. — By  all  means  let  the  boy 
•  try  his  hand  op  growing  a  cov- 
er crop  of  sweet  clover  and  vetch  in 
the  corn.  Sow  12  pounds  of  each  per 
acre  and  be  sure  to  inoculate  the 
seeds.  Do  not  wait  too  late  in  the 
spring  to  plow  the  crop  down.  In 
your  section  it  should  be  plowed  not 
later  than  May  10th  and  it  might  be 
ready  by  May  1st. 

*       *      * 

CD.  D. — You  do  right  in  keeping 
•  that  field  growing  sweet  clover 
for  two  or  three  years  in  succession. 
It  will  then  be  ready  to  grow  a  bump- 
er crop  of  red  clover  or  corn.  If  you 
lime  your  land  well  it  will  grow  splen- 
did sweet  clover  without  any  fertil- 
izer but  it  might  grow  it  better  if  you 
did  fertilize  it.    It  will  make  from  five 
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plowing  It.  The  2-8-5  formula  will  be 
all  right  to  use  but  I  imagine  you  can 
buy  a  4-16-10  goods  for  less  than 
double  the  2-8-5  and  yet  it  is  worth 
just  double  what  the  former  is  worth. 
A  low-grade  fertilizer  generally  costs 
more  per  unit  than  a  high  grade. 
♦      ♦      * 

L.  B. — It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  have  heard  any  one 
speak  of  a  jumping  coulter.  My 
grandfather  used  one  when  plowing 
new  ground.  Four  pounds  each  of 
orchard  grass,  timothy,  redtop  and 
brome  grass  and  seven  pounds  of 
Kentucky  bluegrass  and  four  pounds 
each  of  red  and  alsike  clover  make  a 
good  permanent  pasture  grass.  Wheat 
and  vetch,  two  bushels  of  the  former 
and  15  pounds  of  the  latter,  is  about 
as  good  a  thing  as  you  can  sow.  Rye 
will  come  on  earlier  than  wheat  but 
stock  do  not  like  it  so  well  as  wheat. 
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hundred  years.  At  any  rate  he  didn't 
try  to  patent  the  machine  until  1834 
and  he  didn't  begin  to  sell  it  until 
1839,  when  he  sold  two  reapers.  They 
clogged  in  heavy  grain  and  he  was  led 
to  make  improvements.  Not  until 
1841,  when  Mr.  McCormick  first  guar- 
anteed his  machine,  did  he  begin  in 
earnest  the  work  of  his  life — the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  the 
farm.  In  1842  he  sold  seven  machines, 
in  1843  twenty-three  and  in  1844 
fifty.  And  so  he  went  on.  until  in 
1848  about  800  were  sold  and  in  1849 
some  1,500,  the  first  time  1,000  was 
exceeded. 

But  why  his  delay  in  getting  into 
manufacturing  between  1831  and 
1839?  Here  we  might  moralize  again. 
For  he  was  running  an  iron  furnace 
and  it  failed  as  many  other  business- 
es did  as  a  result  of  the  panic  of 
1837.  That  failure,  that  financial  dis- 
tress, that  great  debt  which  overhung 
father  and  son,  were  in  all  probability 
the   source   and   cause    of   his    future 

£»UCCC:o,3     din-*     pi  v^opC*  «cj  .        X    v>*      .^.      ww.-i- 

ed  him  to  his  real  work  in  life.  We 
cannot  always  see  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity— but  in  this  case  they  were 
sweet. 

Considered  Patent  Worthless  Then 

And  now  look  how  men's  minds 
change  within  a  few  years.  When  the 
McCormicks  became  bankrupt  as  a 
result  of  the  panic  of  1837  their  cred- 
itors did  not  consider  Cyrus'  reaper 
patents  worth  attaching.  They  at- 
tached everything  else  but  these  pat- 
ents. A  few  years  later,  in  1848,  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  Congress  re- 
fused to  extend  the  original  patent 
because  they  declared  that  no  in- 
vention of  .so  great  value  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  humanity  should  remain 
the  property  of  any  one  man! 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  one  of 
the  Romances  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  industry  is  full  of  romances. 

Here  is  a  farm  boy  who  revolution- 
ized an  industry  and  assured  bread 
to  the  world.  I  see  him  then,  amid  all 
the  old  and  wise  men  who  said  it 
couldn't  be  done.  I  see  him  as  a  busi- 
ness failure.  And  I  .see  him  as  a  great 
successful  manufacturer  employing 
such  counsel  as  William  H.  Seward 
to  protect  his  patents.  I  sec  him  hon- 
ored by  the  great  and  learned  of  the 
world  as  an  inventor.  I  see  him  as 
a  philanthropist  giving  away  mil- 
lions, the  same  man  who  had  once 
needed  leniency  on  the  part  of  his 
creditors. 

Late  in  the  seventies  of  the  past 
century  came  the  mechanical  binder. 
It  was  a  wire  binder  and  the  first 
binder  I  ever  saw.  For  I  was  a  farm 
boy  in  Ohio  when  the  first  machine 
was  brought  in  boxes  to  my  grand- 
father's farm.  I  helped  to  carry  out 
the  pieces  and  assemble  it  by  the 
roadside.  It  had  to  go  through  gates 
sidewise  on  skids,  it  was  so  broad. 

When  the  machine  was  ready  a 
public  demonstration  was  held  in  a 
wheat  field  on  my  grandfather's  farm. 


A  great  crowd  of  farmers  assembled 
to  see  the  thing  work.  Of  them  all 
I  can  remember  only  two  who  are 
now  living,  both  more  than  80  years 
of  age. 

That  old  wire  binder  was  the  great- 
est blessing  that  ever  came  to  a  farm 
boy  at  harvest  time.  Wire  was  cost- 
ly. Each  sheaf  contained  two  twists 
of  wire  each  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  or  four  or  five  inches  of  wire 
wasted  in  twists  or  ties.  A  small 
sheaf  wasted  just  as  much  wire  as 
a  big  one,  so  the  boss  let  the  grain 
get  ripe  then  made  the  sheaves  so 
big  that  we  boys  couldn't  handle 
them.  So  we  got  out  of  all  harvest 
work  except  carrying  water  to  the 
men  and  other  luxurious  jobs.  I  didn't 
know  McCormick,  but  I  remember 
our  gratitude  to  the  maker  of  the 
wire  binder  which  bore  his  name. 

From  Sickle  to  Combine 

If  you  will  look  back  over  the  al- 
manacs of  those  years  you  will  find 
one  in  which  the  moon  was  bright  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Well,  we  spent 
that  evening  in  the  field  cutting  wheat 
with  the  McCormick  wire  binder,  and 
I  think  that  was  in  1880. 

There  was  much  argument  in  those 
days  about  the  possibility  of  a  twine 
binder.  Some  said  that  a  machine 
could  be  made  to  tie  a  knot,  some 
said  it  couldn't,  but  that  very  year 
somebody  proved  that  a  machine 
could  do  it-  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  wire  binder.  But  it  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  good  friend  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Up  to  the  invention  of  the  reaper  in 
1831  agricultural  power  was  largely 
hand-power.  With  that  invention  and 
the  others  which  it  necessitated  came 
the  era  of  horse-power.  And  later, 
and  now,  has  come  with  the  internal 
combustion  engine  the  era  of  mechan- 
ical power.  Look  how  the  machine 
has  multiplied  human  power. 

A  century  ago  a  man  could  reap 
with  a  sickle  half  an  acre  a  day,  and 
with  a  cradle  two  acres  a  day,  and 
another  man  was  needed  to  rake  and 
bind  the  two  acres.  One  man  could 
thresh  with  the  flail  ten  bushels  a 
day.  McCormick's  first  reaper  did 
the  work  of  five  cradlers  or  twenty 
reapers  with  sickle.  His  1840  ma- 
chine did  the  work  of  eight  to  ten 
cradlers. 

The  binder  reduced  the  number  still 
further,  and  now  we  have  the  16-foot 
harvester-thresher  by  which  two  men 
binders  to  harvest  the  grain  and  75 
more  with  flails  to  take  the  place  of 
50  cradlers  and  thresh  it. 

This  century  of  progress  began 
with  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick.  It  con- 
tinued with  him  for  over  hfty  years. 
And  now  it  continues  with  his  .suc- 
cessors, and  it  extends  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  hope  then  after  another  cen- 
tury has  rolled  around  our  descend- 
ants and  theirs  will  be  going  right 
on,  making  things  better  and  making 
better  things  for  the  husbandman— 
and  thereby  for  all  mankind. 
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GUARANTEED    TO     LIVE    BABY    CHICKS 


BlG   Hatchci    June    30.   July   7.    14.    21,    28.      Extra    FuH    Count. 
Electric     Hatched;     Healthy;     ViKorous. 

Lai  (IP   Barron   Eng.  S.   C.   Wh.   Lc(|.   (Hens  weigh  up   to  7  Ibi. 

White    Hocki,    li.    I.    R(d«.    Barred    Rocks    ....  ■ 

Mammoth    Light    Brahmas.    Jersey    Black    Gianti    •  . . 

.Sfiit    p.ir(:c-l    post    iirciaid.      \mfo    live    (lcllM--ry    guaranteed. 
SHERIDAN     POULTRY     FARMS,  Box 


Can  ship  C  O.  D. 


each)    $3.60 

4.00 

6.50 


10%, 
F. 


pm 

$  6.70 

7.70 

12.00 

order. 


.''.nil  PMIO 

$33  UO     $63.00 

37.00       72.0U 

37.00      110.00 

Free    cataJoK. 


SHERIDAN,  PA. 
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Two  local  blacksmiths,  Campbell  and  Wetzel,  have  equipped  their 
automobile  with  a  portable  forge  and  other  accessories  and  are  now  going 
out  to  Butler  county  farms  to  do  blacksmith  work  at  a  small  extra  charge. 
The  old  custom  was  lor  the  farmer  lo  go  to  the  blacksmith;  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  the  blacksmith  going  to  the  farm.  R.  H.  McDougall. 

County   Agent. 

Nest  Box  Notes 

By  R.  L.  SCHARRING-HAIJSEN 


PER 


SPECIAL  PRICtS   ^„„„^.,__ 

We  speclallte  In  STATE  ftCCREDITED-BLOODTESTEO 
..BROODER  TESTED  DAV  OLD  CHICKS--2  WEEKS  OLD 
STARTED  CHICKS-IO  WEEKS  OLD  PALLETS  •nd 
COCKERELS --BREEDINQ  STOCK. 

1  20  VARIEflES 

4  Weeks  Guarantee  to  Llv« 

!     60.000 DHch  w..fk.  llatrhemiTory  Monilay»n.l every  Th.iradw.Qaick 
I     ...rvico  <.n  luriio  .ir  mii»II  ordei  »   .S«ti»!iiiti..n  K"«ri«nl..."l.  Nnw  huiii- 
'     mur  CataloK  explains  eyerything.    For  Quick  MCUci  order  Ifo™  »•■; 
IOC's  HvB  delivery  ^*'*?XVn 

Legharns,  Aneone* ~ - •  ••Jx 

Rooks,  Rede,  Orplngtone.  Wyandolles •.•O 

Qlante,  Black  or  White  MInoroas 7.SO 

Rusk's    BuH    MInereas,    Black,  Whil*  er 

Bull  Auslralerps S'Sn 

Heavy  Assorted —      ■•■" 

Light  Assorted --      ••»" 

I  Assorted,  All  Breads „ -      ■•<»'» 

GOO  or  IOon..rder«.  deduct  He  p«r  chick.  LeM  thsa  100.  add  >40  Per 
chick.    Above  price:,  fur  Grade  A  Chicke. 

For  our  Grade  A  A  Chickaadd  Ic  per  Chick.    For  Grade  AAA  TTSP- 
,     neated  quality,  add  Zc  per  chick.  .«.  k 

Send  St  per  100  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  plua  pusUss,  OC  CSSO 
rvitb  order,  all  cbarvea  prepaid. 

1  STARTED  CHICKS-2  WEEKS  OLI)^ 

i     Add  Oc  prr  chick  t,.  »h'>vn  prico«      Fiirnielied  in  all  three  gtsoes. 

i     Shippi'dKxproaH  only-  CO  D.  ChnrK.-a  (.olkct. 

'  Write  for  low  prices  on  pullets  or  cockerels. 

RUSK  FARMS  BoK  60S  WINDSOR,  MO. 


JOHNSON'S 


June,  July  and  Aug^ust 

CHICKS 

5c  and  Up 

Wliilf.  liliuli.  Hurt  niid  Hrown 
LcKhurn-..  S7  plt  100.  Iloclu 
>s.ii().  \\'>aiid()tte.s  *y.O<i  l-iKht 
I'.r.iils  .*.•). UU.  Heavy  *7.nO.  24 
I'.ii;,'  catalci.iiie  frov  21  \car.< 
ill  l)U^in''..s.  IIHI'A  Di'lurry. 
HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG.     PA. 


LM.  BLACK,  Extension  Poultry- 
man  for  New  Jer.sey,  offers 
the  following  advice  for  the 
summer  care  of  layers,  which  it  will 
pay  to  follow: 

There  are  indications  that  produc- 
tion in  New  Jersey  is  rapidly  declin- 
ing as  warm  weather  descends  upon 
us.  Most  poultry  farms  have  been 
able  to  operate  profitably  even  with 
the  low  scale  of  prices  that  have 
maintained  but  only  because  a  fair 
rate  of  production  has  been  obtained. 
A  drop  in  the  production  rate  can 
mean  only  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  decrea.sed  income.  It  will  pay 
to  give  the  laying  flock  every  consid- 
eration to  encourage  them  in  their 
effort  to  lay  and  pay.  Strict  attention 
to  the  following  points  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  egg  check: 

1.  See  that  the  birds  are  not  being 
irritated  by  lice  and  mites.  Use  the 
nicoiine  auipiiitte  Lica.t.mi_i.t  .."»  »i-- 
and  carbolineum  or  crank-case  oil  for 
mites. 

2.  Give  the  birds  cool,  clean  quar- 
ters. Don't  overcrowd  the  houses, 
provide  plenty  of  ventilation  on  warm 
days,  clean  the  dropping  boards  daily 
to  avoid  odors  and  provide  fresh  lit- 
ter to  promote  activity. 

3.  Keep  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean, 
fresh  water  always  available  to  the 
birds. 

4  Give  a  limited  amount  of  suc- 
culent green  feed  daily.  Three  pounds 
of  some  tender  green  per  100  birds  is 
sufficient. 

5.  Add  fresh  mash  to  the  hoppers 
daily  and  see  that  sufficient  feeding 
space  is  provided.  Summer  is  the 
mash  consuming  season. 

6.  Feed  three  pounds  of  moist  lay- 
ing mash  to  .each  100  birds  daily  at 
noon. 

Finally,  take  good  care  of  the  eggs 
that  are  produced  by  gathering  them 
often  and  storing  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Market  frequently  and  estab- 
lish your  product  on  a  quality  basi.s 
through  careful  grading  and  packing. 
Merit  in  a  product  is  far  more  quickly 
recognized  and  paid  for  than  ordinary 
salesmanship. 

*  *      * 

IN  addition  to  observing  these  points, 
it  will  pay  to  go  over  the  flock  at 
frequent  intervals  and  cull  out  all 
birds  which  are  not  laying.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  get  rid  of  the  poor  producers 
as  they  appear  and  have  room  for 
pullets  which  will  lay  during  the  fall 
and  winter. 

*  *      * 

I  HAVE  a  flock  of  early-hatched 
pullets  which  are  ready  to  lay  and 
which  I  expect  to  house  during  July. 
In  order  to  have  them  in  good  flesh 
I  am  filling  one  of  the  range  hoppers 
with  scratch  feed,  so  that  they  can 
get  all  the  grain  they  want.  They  are 
certainly  in  nice  condition  now,  and 


as  soon  as  I  get  their  winter  quarters 
cleaned  up,  in  they  go.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  lay  during  the  summer  and 
fall  until  December,  and  judging  from 
past  experience,  will  keep  up  produc- 
tion during  the  time  that  the  old  hens 
are  declining  and  while  the  later  pul- 
lets  are   maturing. 

*  *      * 

BROODY  hens  should  be  removed 
from  the  nests  and  broken  up  as 
soon  as  discovered.  If  allowed  to  sit 
on  the  nests,  they  will  injure  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  which  other  hens 
lay  in  the  same  nests,  and  possibly 
break  a  few  besides. 

*  *      * 

DURING  the  warm  weather,  eggs 
should  be  gathered  at  least  twice 
a  day  and  removed  to  a  cool  cellar. 
Markets  are  getting  particular  about 
quality,  and  heated  eggs  will  bring 
le.ss  money. 

*  *      * 

YOUNG  birds  on  range  require 
shade  and  plenty  of  cool  water 
these  hot  days.  My  young  stock  is 
ranging  in  an  orchard  and  drinking 
from  a  small  brook  nearby,  which 
saves  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  is  surpris- 
ing, though,  how  much  water  young 
birds  require,  and  how  poorly  they 
will  do  if  they  do  not  have  enough. 
Next  year  I  expect  to  rear  young 
stock  in  a  different  place,  and  shall 
have  to  pipe  water  out  to  them.  It  is 
too  much  of  a  proposition  to  carry 
water  to  a  large  flock  of  birds. 
O 
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Sliln    Your    I.lvc    Broilers    and   other    Poultry   to    New 
V<jrl;*.«    Oldest    I.lvr     I'liullry    House.    Est.    1883 

Wt  ARE   BONDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 


A       SF»ECIAL       RRICE 

ON  OUR  .SlIPKRIOR  QU.M.ITY  BRED  CHICKS 

-1  h"  i.ii.r  IM  .-tlici   lu.-liinliiK  May  ii.i    Pluc.-  your  or<l.-r>i 
well  111  :i(h  am  !■.  SI  0(1  l.ool  h  yi.ur  order  bulmitc  C.0.1»- 

White  and  Brown  I.efthorns  "J 

UarrcHl  and  White  Rocks  I 

Wh.  atid  <;oluinbUii   Wyaiulottes     ( 

.S  <;.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Bf.  <Jri>lii(Staiis      ) 
BI.ScWh.Mlnorcas.  .Sll.  Wynns,  llamhuritii.  each  8c 
Sussex    Light  Brahitias  and  Black  Giants,  each  9c 

Assorted  (.ill  variftips)  6  cents 
C-Ulcks  are  sent  In- liripaid  piirrcl  posl.    lOO*  Uvp  deliv- 
ery Kuarnnteed.    Caluloi:  sexton  request. 
THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,        -        -        Tiffin.  Ohio 


l.'ciiiins    iriii(l<>    d.iily.      IliKliest    piiri'S. 
day    ('aliiid.ir    and    Instructions. 


Write   for  Holi- 
Box    F-2 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS    WILL  SHIP  C.  0.  D- 

EXTRA    chicks    FREE    with    each    order 
Tancred    Stiain   S.    C.    White   Leghorns         $6.00  per  100 
Pa?k.    Strain    Bd.    Rock..    (Per34D3l)  '  ^O  S«'r    nS 

e      p       Rfirii  7.UU  per   lUV 

Liflht    Mixed,   $5.50  per  100.    Heavy  Mixed   $6. (W  per  100 
Sp'eial    i.rices    on    Isrue    order*.      Less    than    \00.    »M 
Olio   cent    per  clilok.     lOO'o    live   dollven     P.    I',    raid. 
All    tree    ranpe    stock.      Write    for    free   Clrctil»r.s 
T.    J.     EHREN2ELLER.    Box    F.    McAIHterville.    Pa. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY Co.^"'  N^w^Tofk"'^.^''^** 


Best  Quality  Ctiicks 

Caih   or    C.O.D.  50       100        500  1.000 

S.C.  Tancied  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.00  $27.50  $50 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  3.25  6.0U  27.50  50 
Barred    Rocks   &    R.I.    Reds    ..       4.00     7.00     32.50     60 

White    Wyandottes    4.00     7.00     32.50     60 

White    Rocks    4.00     7.50     32.50     60 

Light   Mix.   $5.00   per    100.        Heavy   Mix.   $6.00  per    100 

IMD'j     live    di'liverv.       I'oslpaiil.      Order    diie<-t. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Bo«  2.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


AITAIfFV    Tancred    Strain 

X*"*****  *     Barred    Itoclu     8  per    100 

^in(/^f/f«    .S.    C.     lled.s     8  per   100 

V/lllVItl^    j,i„,n    Mixed     6  per   100 

500  lot.s   >.4e  le.ss— 1000  lotn  Ic  less.    100%  liy«  deliyery 

guaranteed.      Order     from     this    ad    or    write    for    free 

circular. 

C.     P.     LEISTER.     Box     P.     McAlistervilU.     Penna, 


WANTED— Farm  Products 

•oultrv     KcKs,    I'otatoos,  etc.    Write  for  inf'mat'iu 

GIBBS  &  BRO., '"  ^  '  Xp't!  a:"'"  ^'^ 


10,000  Chicks  Weelcly 


lUrrert     Hocks     $7(111     tier     1110 

(I'eni.sylvaiila    Stale    Colleiiu    strain.) 

Black   Oiants    (S.J.)    J12.(I0  per  109 

Mixed.     6c.     Prompt     Del.     C.O.I)..     Guar 
S.W.KLINE,  Bot  20.  Middlecreek,  Pa 


S  HERBSTER'S  IVd'  CHICKS 


llari.il     liock.s     $6.00  per  100 

l{.     I .     Reds     7.00  per  100 

Postape     paid.     100%     lUe  delivery. 

Herbttcr's  Poaltr;  Farm,  B«x  B.  Mcaorc,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  17Z  *\tSir  *  •" 

Ilarrt>d    Hooks  $60-1000:   S.    C.  W.  Lc(ihorn.s,    $50-1000; 
'  c   more   in   .100   lots;    Ic   more   in   100   lots;   2c   more 

in    less    than   lOO   lots.     lOiict,    Ii\e    dellveo'. 
Lincoln    Hatchery.    B.N.Lauver.BoxP.McAlistervilla.Pa. 


— SEASOK-S    LOWEST     PRICES— 

Will  .ship  c.  a   I).,  -is     M     w,     •^«i' low 

Barrel  Phmoulh  Hocks...      2.25     4.25     7.75     38.00     7 
W.  Uocks.  Beds.  W.Wyan..     2.25     4.25     8.00     38.50     75 

Ilea\y     Mixed     200     3.75     7.00     34.50     68 

I'oslaue   paid  and  full   deliyery  count  Buar.  Order  now. 

ULSH    POULTRY     FARM    AND    HATCHERY 

Box  P  •'ort  Trevorton.  Penna. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Ciiicics 

For  QtiaUty  and  Profit      lOO 

S.     C.     W.    l.Cilioriis     *S-9S 

I'ark'.s    lid.     IKhUs     (P.73t;31)     '-OO 

Wli.    Itocks    A;    Wh.    Wjandotie-    7.00 

Ihayy   .Mi.x.   $6.00.  Light  Mix.  $5.50 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM. 

McAlisterville,    Pa. 


CLEAR    SPRING    QUALITY    CHICK* 

Cash    IT     (•      O      1).  10"         ■'■'1"      '■'"''' 

Tan.-,    or    Barron    HC    Wh.    LeRhorns  $6.00  $30.00  $60 

.s,    «;.    Barred    Hocks    7-00     32.50     60 

S     (•      II      I      Beds     '.00     32.50     t>0 

T.iRht    Mix.    $5.00-100.  Heavy   .Mix,    $6.50-100. 

KIliV    live    delivery.      Postpaid.     Circular    fre- 

Gear  Spring  Hilchery.  F.  B.  Leister.  Prop..  B«  51,  McAlislernlle,  Pa 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred    &    WhiU'    Rocks    $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Heavy    Mixed     600     

Prepaid.     I.ivn  arrival   laiaranteed. 
J.   A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I.    Beaver   Sprinoi.    Pa. 


Boiled  Oats 

Will  you  kindly  advise  nie  as  to 
feeding  boiled  oat.s  to  laying  hen.s? 
The  oats  in  the  raw  state  didn't  work 
otit  well.  Mrs.   John  N.   Corman. 

Centre  county.   Pa. 

IF  yotir  chickens  did  not  reli-sh  the 
oats  in  the  raw  state,  I  doubt  if 
the  feeding  value  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  boiling  the  oats.  Un- 
less oats  is  very  heavy  it  is  likely  to 
be  too  fibrous  for  poultry  feed.  If 
you  are  feeding  a  home-mixed  mash, 
you  could  use  one-fifth  of  ground 
oats  in  the  mixture,  or  you  could 
sprout  the  oats  and  feed  a  limited 
quantity  for  green  feed.  Possibly  it 
would  work  out  just  as  well  if  you 
were  to  sell  the  oats  and  put  the 
money  into  wheat.  R.  L.  S. 
O 

THE  hemlock  tree  by  legislative 
enactment  has  been  chosen  the 
State  Tree  of  Pennsylvania.  No  more 
appropriate  tree  could  have  been  des- 
ignated for  the  purpose;  for  the  hem- 
lock not  only  lends  beauty  and  charm 
to  our  forests  but  from  the  days  of 
William  Pen  on  down  and  including 
the  present  it  has  been  the  leading 
variety  of  tree  to  furni.sh  the  com- 
mercial lumber  taken  from  our  moun- 
tain sides.  M-  "• 


DAY-OIO 


liHi;    .MiiHiri-as     (Black) 
ECLIPSE     FARM, 


of  knowrn  quality.  Rocki 
$10.0(1.  Ued.i  $11.00. 
I.eiihoriis  J.'j.oo  i>er  100; 
lieav>  peeps,  $S,llll  per 
$10.00   a    hundred. 

PORT  TREVORTON.  PA. 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  from  selected  and  blood-tested  hens.   Hardy 
ranee-grown   stock.     Priced   for   quick   sale.     Cat- 
aloB   free. 
C.  M.  Longen'cker,  Box  45,    Elizabethtown,  P». 


r^  ULSH'S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

,,  -^   White    Wyandottes.    White    Rocks    ABarred 
ria—n     Rocks    $7.00    per     100.      Heavy    Mixed    $6.00 
■^^^     per     100.      We    (hip     C.     0.     0.     or    caah. 
lOO^i    live    delivery    guaranteed. 
JAS.   E.   ULSH,  Box   P.  Beaver   Springi,   Pa. 


g^M-MM^^V^^L  W.  LEGHORNS,  $6-100} 
%-^lTll^-'*^^  TANCRED  S.C  WHITt 
Leohorns  $7-100;  S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks  $8.00. 
I05-  Reds.  $»-ld0T  Mixed.  $6-100.  He  less  -Ml)  loU: 
li-  'less  ill  10(10  lots.  Live  del.  KUar.  fataloR  free. 
JACOB    NIEMOND.  Box    4.  McAlisterville.    Pa. 


jATse  Tyiie  Ens.  Ixsghorns.  6o 
Barred  Hocks.  7c.  .Mixed.  .>%c 
Heayv      .Mixed,      f.iv        Order      dlrec*. 

C     O     1).    or   cash.     100%    (Juaraufeed.    Circular    Hree. 

TWIN    HATCHERY.    Box  2.    McALISTERVILLE.    PA. 


CHICKS 


Harbingers  of 

farm  prosperity 

AGES,  it  seems,  since  we  used  the  top  buggy  to  go  to  town. 
Wouldn't  think  of  it  now — except  lor  "joy-rides."  Ages, 
too,  since  Mother  sold  her  kerosene  lamps.  Yet  not  long  ago — 
when  you  figure  time  by  years. 

The  auto,  the  lighting  plant,  the  telephone,  a  dozen  other 
things  you  now  possess,  were  thought  of  as  luxuries  which  the 
average  farmer  could  not  buy.  Today  they  are  a  necessity  on 
every  farm.  All  of  them  were  advertised  before  becoming 
universal. 

The  advertisements  in  your  farm  paper  are  forerunners  of 
farm  prosperity.  They  introduce  progressive  methods  and  pop- 
olarixe  them.    They  show  how  to  save   time  and  money. 

Read  them.  Mark  those  in  which  you  are  particularly  Inter- 
ested Tell  the  dealer  what  brand  you  want.  Give  him  the 
advertised  name  of  the  product.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy 
advertised  goods. 

Remember  that  the  manufactiu-er  cannot  afford  to  "spot- 
light" inferior  goods.  His  branded  merrhandise  must  meet  with 
your  approval — must  give  you  fal»  quality  for  a  fair  price.  He 
must  keep  pace  with  progress  to  Insure  your — as  well  as  his 
own — prosp«'rity. 


i 

m 
mm 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


GENERAL  business  shows  no  ap- 
preciable improvement,  and  with 
grain  prices  back  to  the  level  of  the 
panic  of  the  nineties— even  lower  to  the 
farmers,  as  transportation  and  other 
marketing  costs  are  now  higher — the 
country  is  full  of  discouragement. 

One  hopeful  sign  is  the  determined 
effort  being  made  to  reduce  govern- 
ment expenses.  Committees  of  tax- 
payers are  meeting  with  government 
officials  to  see  just  how  the  money 
is  spent,  and  are  demanding  econom- 
ies. Reduction  of  taxes  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  under  the  circumstances 
some  progress  in  that  direction  is 
certain. 

Wheat  Never  iMYter 

Grtun  markets  this  week  continued 
their  downward  trend,  with  some  lit- 
tle pick-up  at  the  week-end.  But 
wheat  dropped  to  the  low  of  the  nine- 
ties, and  farmers  in  western  states 
are  receiving  25  cents  and  less  for 
wheat.  Marketing  to  meet  current  ob- 
ligations has  been  heavy.  Southwest 
points  have  had  the  biggest  runs  of 
wheat  in  their  history.  Thus  from 
July  6th  to  16th  Kansas  City  received 
12,224  cars  of  wheat,  a  record  supply. 

Great  pressure  is  being  put  on  the 
Farm  Board  to  do  something,  but  the 
Board  refuses  to  budge  from  its  ex- 
pressed policy;  namely,  to  stay  out  of 
the  market,  and  to  sell  a  maximum  of 
5,000,000  bushels  of  its  wheat  holdings 
a  month,  outside  of  some  possible  ex- 
ports. That  western  wheat  growers 
are  up  in  arms  against  the  Board  is 
obvious  enough  from  the  expressions 
coming  from  that  territory.  Other 
grains  are  low  as  wheat,  in  the  main, 
and  there  is  little  hope  so  long  as  the 
government  has  its  vast  supply  ready 
to  sell  any  moment.  It  is  a  situation 
that  discourages  investment,  and  that 
keeps  prices  down. 

Livestock  Higher 

4  All    classes     of    livestock    averaged 

higher  for  the  week,  but  cattle  and 
heavy  grades  of  hogs  finished  on  a 
steep  slide  when  the  wholesale  market 
was  hurt  by  the  heat.  Livestock  mar- 
kets in  general  are  hojding  up  well, 
considering  the  adverse  influences 
;  governing   the   trade   at  present. 

The    week's    gains    were    scored    in 
face    of    a    moderate    increase    in    re- 
1  cei"ts.    Total   nrrivnls   at   the   20   lead- 

•  Ing  markets  in  the  country  were  about 

I  12  per  cent  greater  than  a  week  ago, 

!  but    supplies    are    still    below    normal 

i  for  this  time  of  year,  one  reason  why 

.  prices   are  able   to  hold   up.    Our   per 

capita   meat   consumption  is  about   as 
'  low  as  it  has  ever  been.    Even  a  slight 

'  improvement     in     the     unemployment 

I  situation  would  soon  have  its  effect  on 

i  the  demand  for  meats. 

I  Prevailing   prices  of   live   cattle  are 

I  almost  $2  lower  than  a  year  ago,  on 

the  average,  and  more  than  $7  lower 
than  at  this  time  in  1929.  The  aver- 
age for  the  past  week  at  $7.65  shows 
a  loss  of  19  per  cent  compared  with 
'  a  year  ago,  while  wholesale  carcasses 

'  of  beef  are  selling  20@25  per  cent  low- 

er than   in  1930. 
I  The  demand  usually  shows  a  decid- 

I  ed    preference    for    well-finished    light 

I  and  medium  weight  steers  at  this  time 

and   through    the   western    range   sea- 
son when   the  price   range  gets  wide. 
'  Some    in   the    trade  have    hopes    of   a 

$10    top   within    the    next    few   weeks, 
but    cheaper    cuts    of   beef    show    less 
I  decline  compared  with  a  year  ago  and 

the  inability  of  the  consuming  public 
I  to  buy  best  classes  of  meat  may  hold 

prices   within    a   narrower   range    this 
'  year,  unless  the  shortage  of  top  kinds 

is  too  acute. 

Hogs  in  Strong  Position 
The   position   of   the   hog  market  is 
i  the    strongest    it    has    been    in    more 

!  than    two   months    and    predictions   of 

$9  hogs  before  September  1st  are  more 
numerous.  Present  prices  for  light 
weights  are  highest  since  about  the 
middle  of  last  April  and  $1.75  above 
the  low  spot  of  the  year,  seven  weeks 
ago,  when  top  hogs  at  Chicago  sank 
to  $6.20  and  five  of  the  biggest  west- 
ern markets  sold  top  hogs  below  the 
$6  line 

The  price  range  is  widest  of  the 
year  and  likely  to  spread  out  still 
more  as  the  season  for  packing  sows 
advances.  The  general  average  price 
of  ho^s  at  $6.40  shows  a  decline  of 
$2.35  compared  with  a  year  ago  and 
is  more  than  $5  lower  than  two  years 
ago,  a  decline  of  about  $12.50  per  hog 
since   19C9. 

The  heat  wave  caused  some  sharp 
fluctuations  in  prices  on  the  frg.sh 
pork    loin    market,    but    demand    held 


up  surprisingly  well  and  prices  headed 
upward  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
Heavy  pork  loins  were  plentiful  and 
closed  lower.  Average  weights  of 
hogs  for  the  week  were  heaviest  since 
last  September,  the  estimate  at  Chica- 
go being  257  lbs.,  against  254  lbs.  a 
year  ago. 

Demand  for  Lamb 

Packers  are  making  money  on  lamb, 
probably  more  than  on  any  other  class 
of  meat.  But  they  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  any  increase  in  avail- 
able supplies  and  salesmen  have  been 
unable  to  work  the  market  back  to 
the  $9  quotation,  although  it  has  been 
very  close  several  times.  Only  record 
breaking  reclpts  can  hold  the  lamb 
market  down,  and  In  all  probability 
the  supply  will  be  great  enough  to  give 
packers  the  advantage,  judging  from 
reports  from  the  West.  From  present 
Indications  packers  will  be  forced  to 
slaughter  as  many  thin  western  lambs 
as  they  did  last  summer  and  fall  which 
will  not  do  the  general  market  any 
good, 

July  18,  1931  Watson 
O 

Produce  Market  Review 

THE  Philadelphia  egg  market  ad- 
vanced on  the  better  grades  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  but  there  was  an 
over-supply  of  the  lower  grades  which 
sold  very  slowly  around  15  cents  a 
dozen.  The  continued  heat  wave  re- 
sulted in  the  majority  of  receipts 
showing  heat  defects.  Critical  buyers 
found  It  difficult  to  supply  their  trade 
with  satisfactory  stock.  Many  of  this 
class  of  trade  turned  to  Pacific  coast 
white  eggs  since,  as  whole,  they  are 
free  of  heat  and  uniform  In  quality. 

The  best  marks  of  nearby  closely 
selected  white  eggs  sold  at  27  cents  to 
30  cents  a  dozen,  white  extras  at  24c 
to  26c,  nearby  brown  extras  at  23c  to 
28c,  nearby  graded  firsts  mixed  colois 


at  22c  to  24»^c,  nearby  current  receipts 
mixed  colors  at  19c  to  21>^c  and  the 
best  marks  of  Pacific  Coast  white  eggs 
at  28c  to  30c. 

Receipts  of  eggs  In  Philadelphia 
during  the  week  totaled  20,428  cases, 
compared  with  28.834  last  week  and 
22,137  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Butter  Stronger 

The  eastern  butter  markets  were 
stronger  during  the  week  and  prices 
advanced  at  all  markets.  Both  buyers 
and  sellers  showed  more  Interest  and 
confidence.  Buyers  found  the  supply 
of  fine  butter  limited  due  to  the  pro- 
longed heat  wave  which  prevailed  over 
the  entire  producing  area. 

Many  lots  of  butter  which  usually 
were  top  score  graded  90  and  91  score 
and  In  some  markets  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  this  class  of  goods.  Lower 
grades  were  also  "plentiful  and  accum- 
ulated. The  heat  wave  has  Increased 
the  consumption  of  cream  for  Ice 
cream  manufacture  and  has  curtailed 
the  milk  flow  to  some  extent. 

The  live  poultry  market  In  New 
York  was  slightly  weaker  and  broilers 
sold  within  a  range  of  18c  to  34c  per 
pound  with  fancy  Rocks  bringing  top 
quotations.  Fowl  brought  16c  to  21c 
and  old  roosters  13c  to  14c.  Dressed 
poultry  was  quiet  and  broilers  sold  at 
23c  to  38c,  chickens  at  23c  to  29c  and 
fowl  at  12c  to  25c. 

Potatoes    Weak 

The  potato  market  was  weak  and 
prices  declined  at  both  shipping  point 
and  city  markets.  The  movement  from 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  was 
heavy,  totaling  around  600  cars  a  day 
toward  the  close.  Shipments  from 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland  are  increas- 
ing and  the  truck  shipments  from  all 
shore  sections  and  New  Jersey  were 
heavier. 

Prices  at  Virginia  shipping  points 
were  lower  and  haulings  were  heavy. 
Most  sales  were  made  at  $1.50  per  bar- 
rel f.o.b.,  with  100  lb.  sacks  selling  at 
$1.  In  Philadelphia  the  same  stock 
was  quoted  at  $1.60  to  $1.75  per  bar- 
rel, at  $1.50  to  $2.00  in  New  York  and 


July  25,  1931 

at  $2.25  to  $2.50  in  Pittsburgh.  New 
Jersey  cobblers  sold  mostly  at  40c  to 
50c  per  %  basket  in  Philadelphia. 

The  apple  market  in  Philadelphia 
was  over-supplied  with  poor,  small 
ungraded  stock  and  dealers  found  it 
impossible  to  move  any  large  lots  at 
satisfactory  prices.  The  hucksters 
were  handling  the  majority  of  this 
stock  and  paying  around  25c  to  50o 
per  bushel.  Hand  picked  Starr  and 
Transparents  sold  at  60c  to  75c  per 
bushel  with  occasional  lots  higher. 

W.  R.  W. 


LIVESTOCK 


FITTSBTTBOH 

CatUe 
Monday's  receipts  were  light,  only  25 
carloads,  and  a  good  deal  of  ordinary  light 
mixed  stuff  among  them.  Few  carlots  of 
^uini  ttlecrs  ttppcttTcu  aiiu  nc  c«*OiCC  t»ai^uy 
or  yearling  steers.  One  lot  of  good  weighty 
steers  brought  $7.75  and  one  load  averag- 
ing a  little  less  than  1.200  lbs.  $7.65.  fat 
but  showing  grass.  No  choice  yearlings 
were  here,  but  probably  they  would  have 
sold  as  high  as  a  week  ago,  if  not  higher. 
Fair  light  butcher  steers  brought  around 
$7  per  cwt.,  showing  some  flesh  but  far 
from  a  finish.  A  few  choice  heifers  went 
at  $7,  not  many  of  that  kind  around.  Bulk 
of  the  heifers  went  at  $5.50@6.25,  the  latter 
price  taking  fair  killers.  A  few  choice 
fat  cows  brought  $4.75@5  but  cows  were 
lower  as  a  rule,  very  useful  killers  being 
available  at  around  $4.  Canners  went 
largely  at  $2.25(8)2.50  per  cwt.  Bulls  were 
active  at  about  former  prices,  but  $5  ap- 
pears to  be  about  the  limit  for  those  not 
too  heavy.  Ordinary  light  dairy-bred  bulls 
went  around'  $4.  Few  good  fat  butcher 
bulls   here. 

Prime    heavy   steers    $7  50«)  7  75 

Choice   heavy   steers    7  25@  7  50 

Good    to   choice    7  OOro)  7  25 

Fair  to  good,   do 6  50®  7  00 

Plain    heavy    steers    6  00@  6  50 

Good  to  choice  yearlings    7  75(S)  8  25 

Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1,150    lbs 7  50rg)  7  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 7  OOfg)  7  50 

Ordinary  to  fair.   do.    . . , 6  50W  7  00 

Common,    do 6  GO®  6  50 

Good  light  butcher  steers  ....  7  25f'i)  7  50 
Fair  to  good  light  steers  ....  6  75@  7  25 
Common    to    medium,    do.    ...     6  OOiW  6  75 

Irferior  light  steers   5  OOW  5  50 

Feeders Nominal 

Blockers    Nominal 

Choice   fat   heifers    6  75W  7  00 

Good  to   choice   heifers    6  256i>  6  75 

Fair  to  good  heifers   5  50^  6  25 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  50W  5  50 

Choice    fat   cows    4  50*i)  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows   4  OO'Jj)  4  50 

Fair  to  good   cows    3  50Ca)  4  00 

Common   to  fair   cows    3  OOW  3  50 

Canners    2  OOM  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  0O''a'75  OO 

Choice    hcsvy    bulls     4  dOfw  4  75 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .  4  75W  5  00 
Fair   to   good   handy   bulls    ...     4  '25'(i>  4  75 

Common  to  fair  bulls  3  VS'ri)  4  25 

Inferior  bulls    3  00®  3  60 

HogB 
Receipts  continue  light  but  .sufficient. 
Only  12  carloads  were  offered  on  Monday, 
and  the  market  was  a  shade  better  on 
light  and  handy  weight.^,  tops  selling  at 
$8.35('»;)8.40.  Heavy  hogs  are  very  dull  and 
prices  are  largely  according  to  weight. 
Hogs  of  around  250  lbs.  could  not  be  cash- 
ed above  $7.1jO,  while  some  of  230-210  lbs 
brought  $7.(50'«(  7.75,  the  lighter  the  dearer. 
Extreme  wPiKht.«.  300  lbs.  or  over,  irad  to 
sell  at  $7.25  if  they  could  be  fioUl  at  .'ill. 
Grassy  light  hogs  and  pigs  were  discount- 
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ed  a  little  but  the  short  supply  kept  them 
up  pretty  well.  Sows  brought  $5.50  largely 
but  some  packer  sows  of  light  weight  sold 
up  to  $6. 

Heavy.  250  lbs.  or  over   $7  25®  7  50 

Heavy    Mixed    7  750  8  00 

Medium  wts.,  18U-21W  lbs.  ...  8  'dSi(gi  8  40 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160-180  lbs.  ..  8  35®  8  40 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...     8  30®  8  40 

Pigs.  90-110  lbs 8  25®  8  40 

Roughs     ,..     6  00®  5  50 

Stags     2  00®  3  00 

Sheep  and  Itamba 

About  13  double-deck  carloads  were  on 
sale,  a  few  decks  of  sheep  among  them. 
One  truckload  of  fancy  flne-wool  wethers 
brought  $4.25.  about  a  quarter  above  the 
market,  which  is  on  a  $4  basis  for  good 
handy  wethers.  Common  sheep  sold  at 
low  figures  and  it  is  hard  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  market  for  them.  Lambs  were 
steady  at  $9  for  tops,  all  bucks  out.  The 
best  of  the  buck  lambs  sold  around  $8. 
Nice  lambs  but  under  weight,  55®60  lbs., 
went  at  $7®7.50  per  cwt.  Culls  ranged 
from  $5  to  $7  according  to  their  quality, 
largely  $5.50@6.50.  The  quality  of  the 
Iambs  is  generally  pretty  good,  fewer 
bucks  appearing  in  the  West  Virginia 
consignments  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Clipped 

Good  to  best  wethers   $3  75®  4  00 

Good    mixed     3  25®  3  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  50®  3  25 

Common   to    fair    1  00®  2  25 

Good  to  best  lambs   8  .50®  9  00 

Medium    lambs     6  00®  7  00 

Culls    and    common    5  00®  6  00 

Buck    lambs     5  00®  .8  00 

Calves 

Monday's  receipts  were  liberal,  about 
1.300  head.  Good  veal  calves  .sold  largely 
at  $9  per  cwt.,  a  few  selected  up  to  $9.50. 
Seconds  brought  $6@7  and  others  on  down 
to  $4. 

a 

LANCASTEB 

Lancaster,  July  20.— Today's  receipts 
amounted  to  775  head.  Top  yearling  sold 
at  $8.25. 

About  150  calves  were  on  sale  and  best 
vealer.s    brought    $10. 

With  275  hogs  on  hand  the  market  was 
fully  steady.  Good  hogs  in  the  180  to  220- 
Ib.  class  brought  $9. 

O 

CHICAaO 

Cattle 

Chicago.  July  20.— Receipts  totaled  16,000 

head.    The  market  wa.s  steady  to  a  quarter 

lower  with   top   at   $8.75  and   bulk   selling 

at    $71/8.25. 

Hogs 
Forty  thousand  hogs  were  on  hand,  in- 
cluding 13,000   "directs.  "     The   niarltet   was 
.steady  to  a  dime  lower.    Top  hog.s  brought 
$7.85,  while  the   bulk  went  at  $5®7.70. 
Sheep 
The  supply  con.si.stcd  of  18,000  bean     The 
marl«?t  wa.-^  2.')®.'50c  lower,  top  lambs  going 
at  $7.75   and    hulk  at  $6®7.50. 


iO 

Produce  Quotations 

PHXIiAI>EX.FHXA 

Batter. — Higher  than  extras,  26%c;  92 
.score.  25 '/ic;  90  score,   23c. 

Egg«.— P.  C.  best  marks,  28® 30c;  nearby 
white  extras.  24®25c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras.  23®27c;  nearby  mixed  colors.  22@ 
23c;    nearby   current    receipts.    19®21c. 

Ponltry.— Live  fowls.  13®23c;  broilers. 
19®33c;  old  roosters,  13®15c;  pigeons,  pr., 
25®40c;    turkeys.    20® 25c;    ducks.    15®21c. 

Ppidta.— APPLES.  Dela.  Md.  &  N.  J„ 
bus.,  various  varieties,  20ra>75c.  DEW- 
BERRIES, N.  J.,  32-quart  crate.  $3®4.50. 
RASPBERRIES.  N.  J.,  fancy,  large.  15® 
18c  pt.  CHERRIES,  N.  J..  32-qt.  crate, 
sour.  $2.  PEACHES.  N.  J.,%  bskt..  25c®$l, 

VegeUblea.— SPINACH,  Pa.,  bus..  75c. 
RHUBARB.  Pa.  &  N.  J..  50c®$l,  100  bchs. 
PARSLEY,  bunched,  curly,  50®75c.  TO- 
MATOES, N.  J..  %  bskts.,  No.  I's,  $1®1.50. 
PEAS,  N.  Y.,  $3®3.75  bus.  BEETS.  Pa.  & 
N.  J..  l@2c  bnch.  BEANS,  snap,  N.  J.,  % 
bskt.,  green  and  wax.  25®75c.  CELERY. 
N.  J.  hearts.  3®6c  bnch.  CABBAGE,  N. 
J.,  %  bskt..  10®25c.  CARROTS.  Pa.  & 
N.  J..  li/4®2M:C  bnch.  ONIONS.  N.  J..  % 
b.skt..  yellows.  45®60c.  POTATOES.  N.  J., 
%  bskts.,  Cobblers,  40@50c.  SCALLIONS, 
Pa..  $2  100  bchs.  CUCUMBERS.  N.  J..  % 
bskt..  20®40c.  CORN,  green.  %  bskt..  N, 
J..  50®75c.  KALE.  Pa.,  bus..  15®25c.  RAD- 
ISHES. N.  J.,  bus.  hmpr..  red.  $1.25. 

NEW    YOBK 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras.  26®26Vfec; 
extras.  25V4c;  firsts.  22%®25»,4c;  80  score. 
23'4c;   89  score.  221^0. 

Hggn. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras.  26®>30c;  extra  firsts. 
21M>®23c;  average  extras,  24®25c;  me- 
diums. 21®24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  nearby,  24 
®38c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed.  16®24c; 
old  cocks.  12  to  box,  12®17c;  pigeons. 
prime,  doz.,  75c®$l. 

XiANCASTEB 

Butter. — Country  butter,  30®35c;  cream- 
ery butter.   28@32c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,    22®25c. 

Dressed  poultry.— Chickens.  $1®2  each: 
springers.  60c®$l  each;  ducks,  $1.26@2.25; 
squabs,    35®50c    each. 

Fruits.— A  P  P  L  E  S,  15  ®  30c  V*  pk. 
BLACKBERRIES,  18®20c  qt.  PEACHES, 
20®25c  qt.  CURRANTS,  15®18c  qt.  RASP- 
BERRIES, black,  15®20c  qt.;  red,  20(e'25c 
qt.  PLUMS,  10®15c  qt.  PEARS,  20®26c 
qt. 

Vegetables.- BEANS,  (string),  10®15c  M 
peck.  BEANS,  (Lima),  35®40c  pint  box. 
BEETS,  5®8c  bunch.  CABBAGE,  5@10c 
head.  CARROTS,  5®8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 15®25c  head.  CELERY,  8<?i>15c 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS,  2®5c  each.  BGSG- 
PLANTS,  10®  20c  each.  ENDIVE,  5®8c 
head.  LETTUCE,  5®10c  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS, 20®25c  pt.  ONIONS,  12®15c  U 
peck.  POTATOES.  10®15c  '4  peck;  $1® 
1.25  bus.  PEPPERS.  2®5c  each.  PEAS. 
20®25c  '4  pk.  PEAS,  sugar,  15®18c  pt. 
PARSLEY,  2®5c  bnch.  RADISHES,  5<S)8c 
bnch.  RHUBARB,  5®8c  bnch.  SPINACH, 
10®15c  1,4  pk.  TOMATOES,  10®15c  pt 
TURNIPS,  12®15c  V*  pk.  SWEET  CORN. 
40®60c  doz. 

Pittsburgh 

Butter.— Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras. 
25%c;  standards.  25>,^c;  89  score,  24i4c:  88 
score.    22'V,c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first 
17i/t®18c;  freeh,  extra  flrst.s.  20®20iAc; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  extras,  22i/j®23V4c. 
Poultry.— Live  hens,  heavy,  20c;  medium, 
18c;  Leghorns,  13®  15c;  broilers,  20c;  col- 
ored broilers.  27®32c;  old  roosters.  He; 
ducks.  13®16c.  Fresh  killed  full  dressed 
hens.   36c;   hog  dressed,   32c. 


CHICAGO    CASH    GBAIN 

Chicago,  July  20.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  1  hard  wheat. 
52%® 5314c;  No.  2  yellow  corn.  58'4®59c; 
No.  2  white  corn.  58-%®59iAc;  No.  2  white 
oats.  old.  27®28c;  No.  2  white  oats,  new, 
26@26%c. 

O— 


WOOX.   MABKET 

Boston.  July  17.— The  wool  market  was 
fairly  active  during  the  past  week,  says 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Mar- 
ket News  Service.  Lines  that  did  not  re- 
quire grading  before  delivery  to  the  mills 
.sold  freely.  Graded  wools  were  a  little 
slower  than  during  the  previous  week. 
Fleeces  have  been  moderately  active  dur- 
ing the  p.i.st  week  with  .sales  including 
combing  and  clothing  wools  of  practically 
all  grades.  Some  hnu.scs  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  offer  more  than  limited  quantities 
of  several  grades  of  fleeces  until  further 
progress  has  ttoen  made  in  the  grading  of 
wools   to   fill    recent   orders. 

The  fine  wool  of  .southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania ha.s  moved  freely  thi.s  ycjir.  mostly 
at    20c,   some   at    21c. 

Quotations  at  Boston,  grease  baslf,  are: 
Fine  strictly  combing,  25'Ji  26V:!c:  haU- 
lilood,  24C(/25c;  three-eighths,  21VL-®23c: 
quartor-blood.  21®22c;  low  (luarter,  IVW 
21c:    clothing  wools.    l9®20c. 


CATTLE 


RUCK    «£    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FAKMS 
gANY,  Mortonvillo,   Pc 


Hhlrc 
MOUB 
Fenna. 


Beechwood  SHORTHORNS 

i.niu    III)    t.)     !!>    iiioiUhN    of    nee     CliolccLv    bred 
'.from  c.x<<U<-nt  nillkinft  dnnjis.   I-iic.-.l   to  srll. 

Hill'    "       rr>xtT1G 


C    C.   LEWIS 


Point   Pleasant,    W.    Va. 


— ^D  CAI  F  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls,  <llf- 
rlJrV  j/\l-M-'  feroiit  ages.  (Jood  liroodlnK. 
lEE  »•   SCOTT  &  SONS.  Biirgettstown.   Pa. 

„rB-Bred    Milking     Shorthorn     hoifer    nnd    bull 
.Ives    I'olniid  Clilna   Iiorh  and  HnmpMhlre   sheep. 


write    E.    H.    Williams.         Marlinton,    W.    Va. 

^^i^us  Cattle  -^'f'fr"' 

Write   BAYAKD   BROS.,  Wayne«burg.    Pa. 

GOATS 


Milk  Ooats.  Thor'bred  Heavy  Milkers,  ToBgen- 
CrKs  Nubians,  Snannns.  Keg.  «irpK  nnd  dains. 
cilSsborough's    Goatery, Mohnton,    Pa. 


aiISCEI.XiANEOXr8 


WTIY  r.I.AMi;  Tin:  KULL  wUpn  your  cow  does 
,,,,1  l.iecd?  Use  Cowco  I  hour  before  m-rvke. 
llesults  or  your  money  back;  85  centn  for  one 
,.,„•  $2.!)0  for  «vo  cowN,  iwstimid.  Wowlstock 
I'arius  llKst  known  farm  In  Anu-rica.  lit.  2. 
jt„x    I'o  C.     Ilcntoii,     Waslilnetoii. 

ut  orVMTY  HOOl-'lNO  PAPKlt.  rrt'pnld  1 
„iv  *1.15;  ::  idy,  $1.™:  .1  ply.  $1  -Ifi.  NhUk  and 
Jeimiil.    i'x'    Iitr    roll    cxtrn.    Wiiiiker    BrotherH. 

Millis.  '  .Miisw. 

III  MS  ni:VKI.ori:i).— Six  Uenutirul.  high  gloss 
■iiiiils,    2."><-.    Itcgiiliir   prlte.    West   .Supply,    lliint- 


lllKloIl. 


liid. 


BABN   EQUIPMENT 


ClU'.Mll'S  ST.\NCHION3  are  guaranteed  to 
iikn^if  the  purcha.ser.  They  are  shipped  Rubject 
10  trial  In  the  buyer's  Htable.  They  are  right 
KWn  ntcel  partitions,  utalls  and  gtanohlons 
Wnter  bowls,  l.itfer  and  Feed  Carriers,  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Bend  for  booklet.  Wlnthrop 
W.  Dunbar.   East   Street.   Forrestvllle.   Conn. 

TABM    IMPI.EMENT8 


KKIKilSOX  AVlir.EI-I.ESS  PLOWS  oidy  $57.70. 
New  KJiii.  sinule  lM)ltom.  .Siive  $30. SO.  IMrert 
from  factory.  Kree  Trial.  Easy  Tei-ius  Kspe- 
rliillv  miide  for  I'oitlsoii.  Fits  10-L'O  liiteriin- 
tioiuil.    l-'erpiiKon-Slieniinn,    Evnnsvllle,    Iiid. 


FARM    ZiANB 


PENNSYLVANIA 


$1  (MM)  SKCi  iti:s  i:yi  iri'Ei)  kaum,  $!».0(M)  lu- 

suraiu-e.  alfnlfii  Brown.  71  nores  ideiisnntly  lo- 
cntwl  on  r.iTks  t'oMiity  |.ike.  58  Acres  fertile 
tlllnce.  brook  piisture.  !•."•  fruit  trees,  Kinpes. 
Venr's  income  $;!.r>00.  Sidemlld  8room  hou.se 
7(»-ft  ceiueiit  bliseiiieul  burn,  double  KHriige. 
],\.,.|,lP  owner's  low  iirice  $4,500  with  $1  (MM) 
down.  If  Inken  soon  pr.  hor.ses,  cow.  3  heifers, 
l.".(>  eliickcns.  tools  and  nm<'hinery,  etc.,  in- 
cluded. I'iiliires  pp.  K7  Free  cntnlog.  Strout 
Agi-nr.    UJU  Tti;,    Liiml    Title   lUdg.,    Phlla.,    I'a. 


lOO-AntK  FAIIM. — Cood  buildings,  pood  soil, 
$T  (MM).(M>.  S4.(MMI.00  ciiu  stay  ill  fiiriii  at  5  iier 
cent.  Arthur   It.   Si>otts,   U.   2,   Millersbuip.   Ta. 

EDTTCATIONAIi 


Farm  Conditions 


FrankUu   Co.,   Southern  Pa. 

July  6:  An  inten.se  heat  wave  the  pa.st 
week  was  broken  by  heavy  thunder  show- 
er.s  in  the  latter  part,  supplying  anipl« 
iiKii.sture  for  all  crop.s.  Harvest  in  full 
.swing  with  expectations  of  a  good  crop 
in  pro.spect  far  exceeding  the  anticipa- 
tion last  winter.  Oat.s,  potatoes  and  hay 
promi.se  good  returns  generally.  Cherries 
picked  and  good  returns  realized.  15c  a 
quart.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  promises  ample 
crop.  Wild  berries  ripening  with  good 
prospects.  Pasture  has  been  ample  and 
the  vexing  flies  have  returned  again  in 
large  numbers. 

Farmer.s'  Protective  Association  Cream- 
ery of  Greencastle.  termed  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  up-to-date  equipped  in  the 
county,  opens  this  week.  This  may  bright* 
en  up  dairying  some.  The  corn  is  grow- 
ing fast  and  has  received  ample  cultiva- 
tion generally.  Chicks  doing  well.  Employ- 
ment remains  temporary.  Eggs  '16c  doz.. 
wheat  70c  bus.,  butter  25c  lb.        J.  B.  S. 

Ziawrence    Co.,    Western    Fa. 

July  7:  Extreme  heat  and  frequent 
thunder  storms  which  fail  to  bring  relief. 
Clover  hay  going  up  fast  as  the  weather 
permits.  In  most  .sections  it  is  unusually 
heavy.  Wind  storms  have  flattened  the 
grain  which  will  cause  very  tedious  har- 
vesting. Wonderful  crop  of  cherries  which 
give  many  idle  men  work  while  the  sea- 
son lasts.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  plentiful. 
Gardens  needing  much  attention  caused 
by  the  heavy  growth  of  weeds.  Milk  prices 
at  the  bottom.  Fresh  eggs  18@20c  per  doz. 
Butter   a    drug  M.    L.    V. 

Westmoreland   Co.,   S.   W.   Pa. 

July  3:  Have  had  a  range  of  tempera- 
ture for  June  from  43  to  88  degrees  with 
an  average  slightly  beluw  normal.  Cool 
nights.  Corn  made  slow  progress  un- 
til the  15th;  is  dtting  well  now.  Potatoes 
and  gardens  are  fine.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
in  face  of  hard  May  frosts  promises  to  be 
better  than  the  average  for  a  number  of 
years.  Hay  other  than  alfalfa  is  light. 
Whe.at  will  be  ready  to  cut  by  the  10th; 
will  average  16  to  18  bushels  of  good 
quality.  Farm  products  lower  than  for 
some    years.     Taxes  high.  F.    J.    W. 

Wirt   Co.,   N.  W.  W.   Va. 

July  5:  Hottest  weather  of  the  season. 
Today  makes  17  days  of  present  heat 
wave.  Ground  is  getting  very  dry.  Wells, 
springs  and  creeks  failing.  Lots  of  peo- 
I)le  being  overcome  by  the  heat.  Bean 
beetles  playing  havoc  with  the  bean  crop. 
Wheat  all  cut,  best  crop  in  years.  Veals 
$7,  cream  22c.  Butter  no  sale.  Eggs  14c. 
chickens  13(1/ 16c.  Lots  of  people  selling 
their  chickens.  E.  N.  B. 


Lots  of  snow  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
iiKiuntains  and  heavy  storms  are  melting 
it  slowly,  making  plenty  of  water  in  the 
ditches.  The  wcstertt  slope  is  short  of 
water.  This  will  affe<  t  the  potato  crop, 
jil.so    the    alfalfa    in    the    San    Luis    Valley. 

There  will  not  be  the  number  of  larnU.-i 
fed    the  coming   winter  as   last   winter. 

Quite  a  number  of  settlers  taking  up 
land,  some  dry  land,  and  others  in  the 
mountains.  More  prospectors  out  lookirij; 
for  gold  than  for  twenty  years,  workuis 
old  placers  and  diggings  counted  too  poor 
in  flush  times,  but  good  enough  now.  The 
mint  at  Denver  will  buy  as  low  as  two 
ounces  of  gold  now,   in  place  of  five. 

A  letter  from  the  two  boy.s,  who  are  in 
the  wheat  harvest  in  Kansas,  one  running 
a  24-foot  combine  and  the  other  hauling 
with  a  truck,  reports  putting  1,100  to 
1,200  bushels  to  the  v/arehouse  each  day, 
one  other  man  to  help  them.  The  wheat 
is   selling   for  around    40c   per   bushel. 

Not  so  many  people  looking  for  work 
as  last  year.    Hope  it  keeps  getting  better. 

A.    C.    Shumaker. 

Otero   county.    Colo. 


»\A.>ii.i».       Sil..>--U  ('.•ll..>.        .1....!. 'cli. 

Htendy  Coveriiment  .lolis.  Siiliiry  Itniipe,  ?10.)- 
JL'.'O  iiKuitli.  Paid  vnciitlons.  CoiiiiiKui  education. 
TliDUHiiiids  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Inslnictlon 
liiiieiiii.    ;>(>(!,    St.    Louis.    Mo.,    Today. 

TOBACCO 

IIKTY  -<•  Ql'Al.ITY  CKiAltS  only  $2.(M)  imst- 
piiid.  Iiivineilile  sliniK-,  Sumntrn  wrapper,  long 
tiller.  Iiniid  iniide.  llissatlslied  money  refunded. 
I'cikioiiiiu    Ciciir    Co..     Yerkes,    reuiiii. 

fMAUANTEEl)  CHEWING  or  Smoking.  Five 
Itix.  SI. 00;  Ten,  $1.50:  I'liy  wlu'ii  reeehed. 
Kiiilucky  Fanners,      West  Pndmiili,      Keutiicky. 

DOQ3 

roil.VlIorNIi    ITI'S.    2  inontlis    ojd,    poisl    one. 

Miile.      .'<(l.(Hi:      Fc'iMiile,  $+ IMI.      One      :<-yeiir-(dd 

Simyed  rnbl^it  Uound.  F.  JI.  Hart,  U.  :f. 
MareiiKO,    Ohio. 

ISAT  Ti:i:i:ii;ilS  Fox  T<Trlirs  r.ock  (Jiirdeii 
Su|i|ili('>  ('!ilaJo;;ues.  I'iiii|iylnii<l,  liox  PF,  l':iuii. 
Illinois. 

TIlonolCIM'.lM'.ll  SllEPlIKUn  PITS.  $0(M» 
■  11. h.  Pi'tuie.  Spring  \  iilley  Kennel,  Uellville, 
(lliio. 

<;EU.M.\.V  POLlCi;  ITPS  IVdlgieed  Htoik.  Fe 
iiuiles     live     dollnrs,     miiles,     .seven.  llerlhn 

tirltlilh.     r.ostvell.     Peiiliii. 

HELP 

PAUMi;it  W.V.N'l'Kn.  iniirrled,  no  ehlMren.  Hood 
mllUer.  ioi'I  (.cueriil  fiiriner.  Hefeieiee.  Fly 
Fiinu.     lii-idireville.     Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

1 2c  a  word     per  inserlion 


Minimuni 
charge  $1.20 


Cash  must 
accompany  order 


Steers  Classed  by  Age 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  by  B.  H. 
Heide,  secretary-manager  of  the  In- 
ternational Livestock  Exposition,  which 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Union  Stock- 
yards, Chicago,  November  28  to  December 
5th.  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Expo.sition  at  their  spring 
meeting,  to  classify  the  steer  competition 
on  a  weight  rather  than  age  basis  has 
been   temporarily  withheld. 

The  classification  by  ages  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  1931  expositi<m  as  in  the  past. 

According  to  Mr.  Heide.  the  reasons  for 
withholding  this  action  is  that  it  has  been 
found  that  many  prospective  exhibitors 
had  made  purchases,  before  the  change 
was  announced,  with  the  direct  intent  of 
exhibiting  steers  at  the  1931  International, 
which  on  the  basis  of  competition  by 
weight  might  be  barred.  Also,  the  breed 
associations,  he  says,  had  made  appropria- 
tions for  the  steer  classes  of  the  1931  Ex- 
position on  the  age  basis  of  competition 
and,  therefore,  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
action   be  postponed   this  year. 


DUCKS   AND    OEESE 


1)1  (ICM.NfS.S.  —  (iOSI.INOS  —  TUKKFY  Poults. 
P.iiliv  Chicks.  New  low  jirices.  Write  for  lllus- 
tratwl  ciitalog  telling  how  to  raise  <lu<Us  for 
profit.     Itidgwny    Durk    Hatchery,    LnKue.    Ohio. 

POPIiTBY 

PI  I.r.FTS- TIlK.XIiF.It  .S.  C.  AVhite  I.eghorna. 
H  to  10  weeks  (dd,  large  type,  free  riiiige  stock, 
biitelied  from  '^i  to  20  oz.  eggs.  Trexler  Farms. 
.Mlentowii.    Pa. 

KN(;i,ISH  AVIHTE  I.EOIIORNS.  pullets  and 
cockends,    Elmer    Whisler,    NewviUe.    Pa. 


TITBKEYS 


-<i- 


A  Letter  from  Colorado 

IN  the  irrigated  section  of  the  dry  land 
country  of  Colorado  the  .spring  was 
cold  and  crops  are  backward,  but  com- 
ing fine.  Three  tlioii.sand  five  hundred 
acres  of  Spanish  Valicia  onions  show  a 
due  stand.  Ten  thou.sand  five  hundred 
acres  of  cantaloupes  and  melons.  First 
planting  froze  down.  Second  planting 
bothered  by  bugs,  floured  at  half  a  crop. 
One  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  to- 
matoes for  canning  First  planting  froze, 
second  planting  shows  signs  of  blight. 
Fir.st  cutting  of  alfalfa  made  June  27th. 
Fine  crop.  Price  lowest  in  23  yeans,  $5 
per  ton  delivered  to  the  mills  and  $4  to 
the    balers. 

Sugar  beets  are  a  large  item  in  the 
valley.  Good  stand.  Price  $5..')0  per  ton 
for  15  per  cent  .sugar  content.  Lots  of 
beans  raised  for  canning,  1 '»  to  3'-!;  cents 
per  pound  as  to  gr.ide.  Tomatoes  $12  and 
$7    jier    ton,  .government    grade. 

Lilts  of  young  turkeys,  from  100  to  2.000 
in  a   flork. 

Cattlemen  rounding  up.  branding  and 
nndiii;:;  out  what  the  Towner  blizzard  left 
of  their  liorils.  Some  were  about  put  out 
of  the  cattle  l)Usino.ss.  Dead  cattle  scat- 
tered for  miles,  not  frozen  but  .smothered 
by  tl.e  ice  and  snow  caking  over  their 
niouths  .and  nose.s.  Some  of  the  cattle 
that  lived  through  it  are  in  bad  shape, 
and  many  must  be  killed.  The  last  of 
the  cattle  have  been  shiiiped  from  the 
feed  yards,  at  a  lo.ss. 


Machines  Too  Large 

THE  tendency  among  some  of  our  po- 
tato growers  in  the  state  has  been  to 
use  larger  and  larger  potato  equipment. 
The  three-row  planter,  the  eight-row  weed- 
er  and  the  ten-row  sprayer  are  not  un- 
common. 

Our  observation  of  these  machines  at 
work  under  Pennsylvania  conditions  where 
ground  is  often  uneven  leads  us  to  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  not  been  over- 
emphasizing economy  of  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thoroughness.  The  weeder  and 
the  spray  boom  are  usually  in  a  stiff 
frame.  The  outer  edges  constantly  move 
up  and  down.  Were  the  machine  so  con- 
structed that  the  spray  boom  and  the 
weeder  were  flexible,  probably  operating 
on  castors,  both  would  be  kept  at  a  more 
uniform  distance  from  the  ground.  Un- 
der such  conditions  this  extreme  width 
might  do  a  better  job.  But  otherwise,  the 
four  or  six-row  weeder  and  the  six-row 
sprayer    still    seem    to   do    the   best    work, 

M.    H. 

'a 


Blair  Wool  Pool 

ABOITT  13,0(X)  pounds  or  70  per  cent  of 
the  wool  produced  in  Blair  county 
this  year  was  .sold  through  the  Blair  coun- 
ty wool  pol  last  week  for  15..55  cents  a 
pound.  Local  buyers  were  payint;  around 
12  cents  a  pound  for  the  balance.  It  cost 
ontf^half  of  one  cent  a  pound  to  market 
the  wool  through  the  cooperative  pool.  In 
other  words  the  farmers  by  cooperating 
in  the  marketing  of  their  wool  reieiveil  at 
lea.st  throe  cents  a  pound  or  $390  for  the 
lot  more  than  they  otherwise  would  have. 


-O- 


To  Southdown  Breeders 

After   Augu.st    .5,    1931,    addre.ss   all   corre- 
spondence   for    the    American    S(.uthdown 
Breedor.s'    Assoi'iatioii    to   Room   203.    Agri- 
cultural   Building,    State    College,     Penn'a. 
W,  L.  Henniiig,  Secretary. 


TCUKEY  EGGS. —Pure-bred  Mammoth  Rronze. 
Itiiurbon  RcmI,  Narragnnsett  nnd  White  Hoiiand. 
$::.(M)  for  i:i  iirepaid.  Walter  Uros..  I'uwhatan 
Point.    Ohio. 

BABY    CHICKS 

.MAHTl.N'.S  QUALITY  CftlCKS.- White.  ISuff, 
I.egliuriis,  Anconiis,  (Ir.  llarred.  White,  liufr 
ltd.  ks,  lleds,  White.  P.liiik  Minoreiis,  White 
Wviiiiilottes.  8e.  Ciuiits.  lOf.  Eight  Mixed.  5c. 
Il.'iiw  .Mixed,  7'.  loorc  live  dellviry  |postpali'.. 
Mill-tin's     Hatehery.     Mt.     Vietory,    Ohio 

P.Al'.Y  CHK'KS.— Traimested  I'en  One.  !)o.  Pen 
Two,  Tt\,i-.  Stinted  Chicks  -Pullets.  Eiirge  Eng- 
li.>.|i  White  Eeglionis.  Catalog  Free.  Willaekcr 
Eegliorn    I'Mriii,    P.ox    P,    New    Wnslilngton,    (ihlo. 

.IKCSEY  P.E.VCK  OIANTS  and  Light  Brnhmas. 
1(M»  or  1,000,  tUc  each.  12  other  leading  blood- 
te;.ted  viirielies  at  eiiunlly  low  iirices.  AJaz 
Hiitclierie.s,     Qiiiiicy,     III. 

CIHCK.H  C.  O.  D.— KM)  Itock.s  or  lleds,  $8.00; 
I.eKhorns,  $(i.(M):  Heiivy  mixed.  $7.00;  Light, 
$(i.(M».  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system, 
laising  iK>%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M.  I.,auver, 
i:ox    43,    McAlislerville.    Pn. 

COBW    HABVESTEB 

ItlCH  .MANS  COKN  HA  UVE.STElt.  |ioor  man's 
l.riie— onlv  .$a.5  with  bundle  lying  atfiiehnient. 
Free  ratiilog  Kliowing  iiictures  of  harvester. 
PriH  es.s    I'o.,    Siiliiiii,    Kiiii.-^iis. 

POUIiTBY  SUPFI.IES 

I.VCri'..\TOU  n.\l!(;.\INS.  —  Orently  reduced 
luices  oil  entire  slock  of  used  iii(  ubatois.  .Sold 
on  iiKist  liberal  terms  ever  given.  .VII  lending 
iMiikes,  Huckoves.  Petersiiiies,  Ulue  Hens,  New- 
towns,  etc.  Jinny  nearly  new,  2,0(M)  to  ;iO.(M)0 
(apiicily,  nil  gimninteed.  Wrile  or  wire  for 
description  and  iirices  before  bu\'ing  any  incu- 
biitor.  Our  re|>utHlion  luoteits  you.  Smith  Incu- 
bator Coiiipiiny.  ;iHii  A  West  121sf  Street, 
Clevebiiid.     Ohio. 

WANTED 

"•' ANTEI».-<;o„d  iimd  Il.vdrjiiiiii:  Cidrr  Mill, 
medium  .size.  .Mso  Pasteurizing  and  .Vpple- 
buttcr  equipment.  John  S.   lierger,   Hamburg.  Pa. 

WOOL  W.VNTEl).  — I  S|iecialize  in  Wool  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  Prices.  Alvah  .V.  Cimover, 
Lebanon.    New    Jersey. 

SEEPS   AND   WTTBSERIES 

MICHIGAN  CHOP  IMPKOVE.MENT  ASSOCIA- 
tioii  members  offer  through  olhcinl  sales  agents 
-Certiticd  Miihigan  grown  Hiirdlgan  and  Ctriiiim 
Alfillfil  df  ^lio.-TO  iiiid  iS-.M  .")(»  |ier  busliel.  freiglit 
iMejiiild.  lioth  extremely  linrdy  viirielies.  .Mlch- 
ig.iii  farmers  obltiin  e.x. client  stiiiids,  using  only 
K  Ills,  tier  acre.  Hiinllgnii  OO.JH  iiiid  Oriiiim 
!i!l  10  pur(\  .Send  chei  k  with  order  to  Farm 
ItiiiiMii    Services,    Inc..    Liiiisiiig,    .Michigiin. 

ATTENTION    STKA WP.EKHY    C.ROWEHS  — Our 

des.-riptive  |)rii  e  list  describing  70  varieties  of 
liolted  and  riiuner  Strawberry  plants  for  Sum- 
iiicr  and  Full  iihmling  is  ready  and  will  be  mail- 
ed on  re(|iiest  lo  imrties  interested.  Pleasant 
\'!illi-y    Fiirio,    .Millbiiry.     Mass. 

ll.MtnY    ALFALA    SEEP    Sd.OO.    (irlmm  Alfalfa 

,SS.(M».     While    Sweet     Clover    $11. 00.     All  00     lb. 

biisliel.  Iletiirii  seed  if  ii(d  Mitislled.  Oeoige 
Itowiiian,   Coiicordiii,    Kiiiisiis. 

Sl'.r.M  COKN.— Wing's  iniiiroved  While  Cai>. 
Cliinige.  Cash  Favorite  niiil  (iidilen  (Jlow.  All 
pure-bred  and  heavy  .1  leldlng.  .\lfiilfii  and  other 
ceids.  Chiis.   P..   Wing.   U.  ;!,   Mechnnii  sbiirg.  Ohio. 

CELEUY  PLANTS,  nil  lending  v.irieties,  ready 
lor  Held.  SI  U.",  1.000:  ?IO.(MI.  10.(MMI.  J.  0. 
S.liiiiiill.     I'.ii^lol,     I'a. 


(3w«/«^  VOIVl  UJdiMfjC^tt^  /.' 
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It's  toast 


"Reach  for  a 
LUCKY  instead 


// 


What  effect  have  harsh  Irritants  present  In  all 
raw  tobaccos  upon  the  throat?  A  famous  author- 
ity, retained  by  us  to  study  throat  Irritation  says: 

"The  tis&ues  above  and  below  the  v€tca\ 
chords  and  the  vocalchords  themselves  may 
become  acutely  or  chronically  congested 
as  a  result  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
fumes  in  the  case  of  chemists  for  example." 

lUCKY  STRIKE'S  exclusive  "TOASTING"  Process 
expels  certain  harsh  Irritants  present  in  all  raw 

tooaccos.  irv«r»«»ii  iiio»o  «»jfc|#«»t«*»«»  ••  •  .•*«••.-  -w 

facturers  of  chemical  compounds.  They  are  not 
present  in  your  LUCKY  STRIKE.  So  Consider  )fOur 
Adam's  Apple -that  is  your  larynx -your  voice 
box  — it  contains  your  vocal  chords.  Don't  rasp 
your  throat  with  harsh  Irritants.  Be  careful  In  your 
choice  of  cigarettes.  Reach  for  a  LUCKY  Instead. 


Including  the  use  of  Ultra  Violet  Ra^ 

Sunshine  Mellows  — Heat  Purifies 
Your  Throat  Protection  —  against  irritation  —  agi|nst  cough 


C  IS3I. 

Th»  A.  T    C. 

Mfn. 


TUNE  IN  — 
The  Lucky 
Strike,  Dance 
Orches  tra, 
every  Tuetday, 
Thurtday  and 
Saturday  •  «ve- 
nin  g  ovtr 
N.  B.  C.  net- 
work: 


o 
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Dig  Your  Potatoes  with 
Tractor  Power 


-r-  hitch  your  tractor  to  the  new 

power-driven 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Potato  Digger 


THE  new  McCormick-Deering 
Potato  Dieger  is  the  machine 
that  puts  the  power  of  the  trac- 
tor into  the  potato  harvest.  It 
is  built  with  plenty  of  stamina 
and  reserve  strength  to  do  the 
hard  work  of  digging  at  fast 
speeds  in  all  kinds  ofsoils.  Power 
from  the  power  take-off  of  the 
tractor  operates  the  wide  ele- 
vators (26-inch)  which  provide 
about  20  per  cent  more  separat- 
ing area  than  usual.  An  auto, 
mobile-type  3-speed  transmis- 
sion is  also  available  with  this 
digger,  making  it  possible  to 
adjust  the  shaking  speed  of  the 


elevators  to  get  exactly  the  right 
amount  of  agitation  for  clean 
potatoes  without  skinning  or 
bruising.  The  transmission  also 
has  a  reverse. 

Everything  else  you  want  in 
a  digger  has  been  built  into 
this  new  McCormick-Deering. 
There  is  ample  clearance  under 
the  beams;  the  elevator  links 
are  tempered;  the  countershaft 
frame  is  built  like  a  bridge.  Ask 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
to  show  you  this  new  power- 
driven  digger.  One-  and  Two- 
Row  sizes. 


Write  for  Pamphlet  A-223-V, "  Planting  and  DIninc 
Potatoct  the  McCormick-DeeTing  Way" 

International  Harvester  Company 


<:n<  Q  »#i  ui  A  OV  AMERICA 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.      (.iruorporaud) 


Chicago,  IlL 


f'-^ 


Branches  at  fittiburgh.  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  ta. 
and  at  95  other  points    n  the  United  States, 


1831  «  Mccormick  reaper  centennial  » 1931 


HAY  BALERS 

Built  for  Capacity 

and  turn  out  n«dt  balM  of  hay  or  straw. 

This  is  a  money  maker. 
Write  for  description.  Sizes  14x18  and  17x22 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
•e«  1146  York.  Pa. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNKTT  MFO.  Co., 


Beat  and  fasteat  machine  built. 
,One  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shock,  Big 
labor  aaver.  Fava  for  itself  In 
one  season.  Worked  br  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Orsat  far  al' 
lac*.  FreeTrial.AirentsWantftd. 

Writa  for  eataloe. 
■ox  906      Waatarvlll*.  Ohio 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  Potitively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate 

Write  for  free  illustrated  bnoklet 

Reber  Cbemtcal  Co.,  Reading, Pa 


Advertising 

lias  taken  the  place  of  grand- 
father's knowledge.  You  may  be 
sure  a  thing  advertised  is  as  rep- 
resented. If  it  is  not,  the  person 
making  it  and  the  one  selling  it 
will  qnickly  lose  your  confidence 
and  your  patronage.  People  do 
not  dare  misrepresent  in  their  ad- 
vertising— to  do  so  is  to  invite 
closed  factories  and  stores. 

The  advertisements  in  PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER  are  re- 
liable. When  answering  them, 
tell  the  advertiser  where  you  saw 

his  ad. 


BELLINGER 
MILLS 


Hamincr 
Type 


i   PRICED  AS  LOW  AS 
$11000 

F.O.B.  Laticastet 

In  sizes  to 
Operate  with 


to  40  H. P. 

Furnished  with 
or  without 

Automatic 

Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 


The    No.  22  DELLINGER 

BA  TCH  MIXER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 

Ground 
Roughage 
with  or  without  Molasses  for  Dairy  Feed 


A.  M.  DELLINGER,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


PROBABLY  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  bulletin  en- 
titled "Profitable  Potato  Spray- 
ing" ia  the  most  informing  and  con- 
vincing statement  of  the  necessity  of 
thorough  spraying  that  has  ever  been 
published.  Gradually  the  production 
of  potatoes  will  go  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  give  nearly  complete 
protection  to  the  plants.  The  farm 
orchard  once  was  the  source  of  some 
income,  but  today  the  market  is  sup- 
plied largely  with  fruit  from  trees 
that  have  been  given  a  high  degree  of 
care.  The  general  farmer  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  grow  a  few  acres 
of  potatoes  still  finds  that  in  some 
years  he  can  gat  more  net  profit  from 
those  acres  than  from  corn  and  wheat, 
although  he  cannot  afford  modern 
equipment  for  the  crop,  provided  he 
gets  good  seed  and  fertilizes  well,  but 
the  man  who  produces  at  lowest  cost 
per  bushel  is  going  to  get  the  market 
more  and  more. 

Low  cost  comes  with  thoroughness 
in  the  matter  of  seed,  fertilization 
and  spraying.  This  bulletin  says: 
"Hap-hazard  methods  during  this  ear- 
ly period  (years  ago),  such  as  three 
or  four  sprays  per  season,  low  pres- 
sure, little  attention  to  boom  adjust- 
ment, and  lack  of  standard  spray  ma- 
terials, were  uncertain  and  seldom 
showed  a  profit."  It  stresses  "time, 
manner  and  material"  as  the  essence 
of  profitable   spraying. 

Cheapened  Production 

Many  farmers  believe  that  they  are 
forced  to  drop  wheat  from  their  crop 
rotation  though  its  place  is  hard  to 
fill.  That  is  an  individual  farm  prob- 
lem, and  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  some 
other  products.  Some  do  not  like  the 
statement  that  cheapened  production 
is  the  dependable  thing  in  actual 
sight  of  the  individual.  One  cannot 
depend  chiefiy  on  things  he  cannot 
control,  and  safety  lies  only  in  realiz- 
ing that  his  business  is   competitive 

l>er  pound  must  be  kept  down  through 
heavier  production  per  acre  or  in 
some  other  way. 

If  matters  outside  the  farm  become 
better  for  agriculture,  so  much  the 
better  for  him  along  with  others  and 
everybody  should  work  for  that,  but 
his  first  problem  is  to  go  into  market 
with  a  low  cost  of  production  per 
unit.  Sounds  hard-hearted?  Yes,  it 
does,  and  I  do  not  like  the  statement 
very  well,  but  why  blink  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  a  highly  competitive 
world  ? 

Discouraging 

Among  the  rewards  of  life  is  the 
continuing  gratitude  of  persons  to 
whom  you  have  done  a  favor.  It  is 
rather  amazing  to  find  some  who 
treasure  a  kindness  so  small  that  it 
seems  hardly  worth  mentioning.  They 
are  choice  souls.  Then  there  is  the 
occasional  experience  of  an  opposite 
sort.  Months  ago  I  mentioned  the 
man  who  got  into  the  habit  of  get- 
ting a  small  loan  from  me.  It  got 
fixed  in  his  mind  as  a  revolving  fund, 
and  he  was  getting  the  money  and 
paying  it  back  with  monotonous  reg- 
ularity. Then  a  greater  need  arose, 
and  I  stepped  aside  with  what  grace 
I  could  summon  to  the  occasion,  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  favor  now 
remembered  is  the  one  that  was 
sought  and  not  granted.  It  is  that 
way  now  and  then. 

Placing   the  Blame 

He  is  a  popular  preacher,  and 
broadcasts  his  sermons  and  address- 
es. Last  night  he  was  stating  the 
cause  of  the  present  depression.  The 
fundamental  trouble,  as  he  sees  it, 
has  been  lack  of  common  honesty.  It 
became  a  great  gain  to  pass  things 
along  to  others  for  more  than  they 
were  worth.  Directors  of  great  cor- 
porations doubled  and  quadrupled  the 


number  of  shares,  boosted  prices  and 
sold  to  the  public.  Realtors  boomed 
prices  and  sold  to  people  who  wanted 
to  make  money.  Everything  was 
whooped  up,  and  since  the  crash  we 
have  millions  who  cannot  buy  and 
live  as  they  did  formerly.  Now  we 
have  lack  of  confidence  and  only  time 
can  restore  that.  So  said  this  preach- 
er, and  his  statement  sounds  reason- 
able enough. 

A  Cross-Section 

But  we  are  too  much  inclined  to 
shift  all  the  blame  for  everything 
upon  others'  shoulders.  A  small  cross- 
section  of  humanity,  composed  only 
of  yourself  and  the  neighbors  you 
know  well,  usually  affords  a  surpris- 
ingly accurate  interpretation  of  the 
big  world.  We  got  the  impression  a 
few  years  ago  that  economy  was 
hardly  necessary.  Our  needs  increas- 
ed. We  spent  a  dollar  for  gas  when- 
ever we  wanted  to  go  anywhere,  and 
thought  nothing  of  it,  and  that  I  men- 
tion only  to  illustrate  an  attitude.  The 
most  of  this  increased  expenditure 
was  made  by  people  who  were  not 
farming,  because  they  were  making 
money  and  farmers  were  not,  but  we 
are  talking  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Granting  all  the  preacher  said, 
times  would  not  be  as  hard  today  as 
they  are  if  savings  had  been  made 
and  set  aside  before  money  was  spent 
on  things  that  do  not  increase  income 
or  preserve  capital.  Today  a  dollar's 
worth  of  gas  costs  a  sizable  sum  of 
money.  Let's  spread  the  blame  for 
depression  as  wide  as  it  belongs.  Our 
country  was  foolish  when  so  much  of 
the  spending  was  not  to  increase 
profit,  but  always  it  corrects  its  ways, 
and  then  times  grow  better  right 
along.  Productive  debt  is  the  only 
sort  that  can  be  friendly. 
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Make  the  Lambs  Good 

THERE  will  be  a  lot  of  lambs  go- 
ing to  market  this  year  and  that 
is  an  important  reason  why  farmers 
should  see  to  it  that  their  lambs  are 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

There  are  several  important  things 
that  every  sheepman  should  begin  to 
think  about  at  this  time  of  the  sea- 
son. The  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  the  parasite  proposition. 
The  writer  has  visited  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheepmen  during  the  past  three 
months  and  he  has  never  seen  so 
many  external  parasites,  such  as  ticks 
on  lambs  and  old  sheep,  as  he  has 
seen  during  this  time.  Lambs  cannot 
do  well  and  get  in  the  best  condition 
for  market  when  infested  with  this 
parasite.  A  little  money  in  a  good 
dipping  vat  and  some  good  dip  will 
be  a  mighty  good  investment. 

Internal  parasites  are  getting  a 
start  on  the  spring  lambs  and  the 
amount  of  damage  that  they  will 
cause  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
way  the  flock  is  handled  during 
the  summer  months.  If  the  lambs  are 
not  marketed  by  the  middle  of  July, 
they  should  be  treated  for  internal 
parasites  about  this  time.  The  treat- 
ing of  the  whole  flock,  both  ewes  and 
lambs,  every  twenty  to  thirty  days 
during  the  summer  has  proved  a 
mighty  good  practise.  The  writer  still 
believes  that  copper  sulphate  is  about 
the  best  treatment  to  give  for  the 
parasites   causing  the  most  damage. 

The  method  of  changing  the  flock 
from  one  pasture  to  anothei  is  espe- 
cially to  be  recommended.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  means  to  keep  down  the 
infestation. 

A  good  supply  of  salt  is  an  import- 
ant thing  to  keep  in  mind.  It  is  .sur- 
prising the  amount  of  salt  that  .sheep 
will  con.sume  when  on  pasture. 

Sheep  will  drink  considerable  water 
and  a  good  supply  should  always  be 
available. 

Good,  clean  shade  should  be  pro- 
vided. E.  L.   Shaw. 


Truck  Crops 

By  GILBERT   S.   WATTS 

at  DIDN'T  find  a  bad  strawberry 
1  in  two  crates."  That  quotation 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  our  roadside 
market  customers  is  not  printed  with 
any  thought  of  boasting,  for  I  am 
afraid  it  might  not  prove  true  of 
every  crate  we  sell  even  though  we  do 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  maintain 
quality.  The  point  is  that  we  not 
only  sold  two  crates  of  berries  this 
year  but  in  addition  have  a  certain 
outlet  for  that  quantity  next  year.  A 
number  of  such  satisfied  customers 
is  a  great  asset  at  any  time  and  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  competition 
is  keen  and  many  consumers  have 
less  to  spend  than  formerly. 

But  why  should  there  be  any  bad 
berries  in  a  crate?  The  condition  of 
any  berry  is  a  perfectly  obvious  thing. 
Personally  I  feel,  when  I  find  bad 
berries  in  a  crate  or  inferior  peas  in 
a  basket,  that  I  have  not  been  fully 
on  the  job,  that  I  have  let  the  instruc- 
tion of  pickers  or  the  supervisi6n  and 
inspection  of  the  foremen  slip  a  lit- 
tle. More  and  more  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  excuse  which  we  have  a 
right  to  accept  from  ourselves  or  our 
employes  for  anything  less  than  nine- 
ty-nine per  cent  perfection  in  har- 
vesting and  packing  produce. 
. o 

Rusty  Blackberries 

I  would  like  to  know  what  i.s  the 
matter  with  my  blackberries.  They 
are  rusty  on  the  leaves.  I  would  like 
to  know  If  that  is  a  disease.  If  so. 
how  can  I  cure  it?  They  are  this 
year's    plants.  Louis    Hays. 

PRESUMABLY  this  is  the  orange 
rust,  a  fungous  disease.  After  it 
has  become  established  in  the  plant 
it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
or  any  other  treatment;  it  is  peren- 
nial within  the  host  plant.  You  should 
have  secured  plants  from  a  blackber- 
ry plantation  that  is  known  to  be 
free  from  disease;  "certified  disease- 
free"  plants  are  the  only  kind  that 
it  is  safe  to  use. 

If  you  should  start  a  new  planta- 
tion of  disease-free  plants  next  spring, 
do  not  set  them  near  these  diseased 
plants,  or  on  the  same  land,  if  you 
should  decide  to  pull  these  out. 
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Land  Needs  Fertilizer 

We  are  market  gardeners  in  a  small 
way  and  sell  retail  (house  to  house) 
In  some  of  the  small  river  towns  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  Of  course  a 
high-class  product  is  the  thing  we 
must  have,  as  we  cater  to  flrst-class 
trade. 

We  have  one  plot  of  about  one  and 
one-half  acres  which  we  have  been 
using  for  succession  plantings  of  the 
smaller  vegetables.  This  land  has 
grown  extra  fine  radishes  and  turnips, 
very  good  peas  and  is  doing  about 
medium  on  beans. 

The  lettuce  is  a  complete  failure; 
onions  (both  sets  and  seed)  were  very 
poor.  Our  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips 
are  not  what  they  should  be  by  a 
whole  lot.    Cabbage   grows  well. 

This  land  has  received  manure  at 
about  15  tons  to  the  acre  or  maybe  a 
little  more.  No  fertilizer.  Last  year 
the  land  was  in  potatoes,  was  well  ma- 
nured and  had  about  1.000  pounds  of 
4-8-7  per  acre.  It  produced  fair  tops 
and  no  potatoes  to   speak  of. 

Walter  S.  Brooks. 

YOU  are  very  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  apply  15  tons  of  manure  to 
the  acre  on  your  garden  crops.    How- 
ever, I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would 
tacrease   your   yields    and   profits   by 
using     commercial     fertilizer     to     a 
greater  extent  along  with  the  manure. 
Without  seeing  the  land  and  crops 
growing  on  it  I  would  guess  that  it 
would  pay  to  apply,  where  intensive 
vegetables   are   to  be   grown,   300   to 
400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  about 
800  pounds  of  16  per  cent  superphos- 
phate and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  or  equivalent  amounts  of  oth- 
er fertilizing  materials,  per  acre.    If 
you  buy  mixed  materials  1,000  pounds 
per    acre    of    5-10-5,    or    about    400 
pounds  of  the  concentrated  prepara- 
tions   such    as    12-24-12    or    15-30-15 
would   show   a  profit  on    the    invest- 
ment, if  your  soil  responds  as  mine. 
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GIDDAP 
TRACTOR 


GIDDAP 
HORSE 


Let's  STOP 
LOOK  and 

LISTEN 


Let's  consider  this  question  of 
farm  power. 

Should  farming  be  done 

With  Horses? 

With  Tractors? 

or  With  Horses  and  Tractors? 

ALL  THREE— There  are  three 
kinds  of  farming  in  America- 
Horse  Farming,  Power  Farming  and 
Horse  and  Power  Farming. 

Possibilities  for  profit  com- 
mence when  the  farmer  geb  his 
farm   into  the  right   power  class. 


If  yours  is  a  horse  farm 

horse  farm  it. 

If  yours  is  a  power  farm 

power  farm  it. 

If  it  is  a  combination  horse  and 
power  farm — select  the  combina- 
tion that  fits  best. 

Oliver  offers  tools  for  all  three 
kinds  of  farming. 

Oliver  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
will  be  glad  to  assist  you,  or  send 
the  coupon,  first  checking  th« 
tools  that  interest  you. 


LI  V 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you— fill  in  your  name  and  address— clip 
the  coupon  and  send  to  OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO.,  1420  Mayflower, 
Harrisburg;  3-5  Jones  Street,  Rochester. 


Name. 
R.  D. . 


-City.. 


..State.. 


TRACTOR  TOOLS 


HORSE  TOOLS 


n  Row  Crop  Tractor 

n  18-28  Tractor 

D  88-44  Tractor 

D  Row  Crop  Equlpmtnt 


Throthcrt: 
DSS»36  a2«K46  DSSkSA 
D  Combine 
D  Hoc  Drill 
D  Disc  Drill 
a  Fertilizer  Drill 


D  Sulky  Plow 
D  Two- Way  Plow 
D  Gang  Plow 
D  Walking  Plow 


n  Quack  Grail  Harrow 

D  Olfc  Harrow 

a  Spike  Harrow 

D  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 


n  Corn  Pieker-Huiker 
D  Potato  Digger 


Tractor  Gangs: 

n«     Da      0  4  Plow 

D218  0318  Big  Bate  Plowg 

Fallovolors  : 
DDuck  Foot  O  Spring  Tooth 

Harrow*  I 
D  Dlie  D  Spike 

O  Spring  Tooth 


a  Hoe  Drill 

O  DIM  Drill 

O  Fertilizer  Drill 

O  Planter  and  Seeder 


O  Manure  Spreader 
I O  Farm  Truck 
D  Wagon 
O  Potato  Digger 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Atiguat  1,^1981 


MORE   READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


Hitch  more  science  to 

your  plow — 
Use  Armour  Fertilizers 


Make 

gveniAcrc 

Dolts 

Best 

MOU 


The  number  of  well-nourished  heads  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
acre  largely  determines  the  acre  yield  and  growing  cost  per 
bushel.  Armour's  Winter  Wheat  Fertilizers  are  so  formulated 
as  to  force  a  heavy  fall  root  growth  and  prolific  early  spring 
stooling.  More  stems— more  wheat.  See  your  Armour  Dealer. 

Armour  FerHlizer  M^rks 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


—   LIME   — 

QUICK    ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW    COST 

WRITE     FOR    GUAR  ANTEED 

ALBA     MARL     LIME     COMPANY, 


MARLi 


—  LIME   — 

"Natural  Soil  Sweetener" 

GRANULATED 
FOR      EUVSY     SOWING 
WILL    NOT     BURN 

DEl.IVKKKn     I'RICES    TO   -   - 

CHARLES  TOWN,     W.     VA. 
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Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Qualify         Service         Satisfaction 
HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

READING  MEAT  MEAL 
DOWS  AGRICULTURAL  SPRAYS 

(Ttalt  trad*  mwk  iMani  Quality) 


A  a  k     your 
dealer       for 

Iteadlna  Bono 

PertlUaac. 


We  will 
maU  a  5-lb. 
package  o  f 
It  •  a  d  I  n  f 
Plant  Fo  o  d 
to  any  ad- 
dreu  upon 
r  e  0  •  I  p  t  or 
tl.OO. 


Reading   Bone   Fertilixer    d.,    Reading,  Pa 


SAVE  what  you  Worked 
to  PRODUCE     vtfVv 


Qurr  losing  your  profits  through 
.mold, shrinkage,  rats, fire, etc. 
Get  the  metal  crib  that  produces 
better  grades,  cures  corn  per* 
fecti  vand  protects  it  afterwards. 
Wonderful  BUCKEYE  ventilat- 
ing  system  plus  100%  protection. 
Our  prices  are  LOWER  than 
in  Pre- War  da  vs.  We  also  give 
ADDITIONAL    ALLOW- 
ANCE for  early  ahipment. 
Terms  to  suit  you.  Write  today.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Thomas  &.  Armstrong  Co. 
157Main  Street  (1)  London.  Ohio 
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YHE  CftfB  WITH  YHE  STEEL  ftIS 


Harbingers  of 

farm  prosperity 

AGKS,  it  seems,  since  we  used  the  top  bugffy  to  f^o  to  town. 
Wouldn't  think  of  it  now — except  for  "joy-rides."  Ajjes, 
too,  since  Mother  sold  lier  lierosene  lamps.  Yet  not  long:  ago — 
when  yovi  figure  time  by  years. 

The  auto,  the  lighting  plant,  the  telephone,  a  dozen  other 
things  you  now  possess,  were  thought  of  as  luxuries  which  the 
average  farmer  could  not  buy.  Today  they  are  a  necessity  on 
every  farm.  AH  of  them  were  advertise*  before  becoming 
universal. 

The  advertisements  in  your  farm  paper  are  forerunners  of 
farm  prosperity.  They  introduce  progressive  methods  and  pop- 
ularize them.    They  show  how  to  save  time  and  money. 

Read  them.  Mark  those  in  which  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. Tell  the  dealer  what  brand  you  want.  Give  him  the 
advertised  name  of  the  product.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy 
advertised  goods. 

Kemember  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  "spot- 
light" inferior  goods.  His  branded  merchandise  must  meet  with 
your  approvjil — must  give  you  fail  quality  for  a  fair  price.  He 
must  keep  p;»ce  with  progress  to  insure  your — as  well  as  his 
own — prosperity. 


NESHAT^INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 
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OLD  JUPITER  PLUVIUS  has 
got  his  busine.ss  "out  of  the 
red"  at  last.  For  the  first  time 
in  nearly  two  years  the  weather  rec- 
ords show  an  excess  of  precipitation 
instead  of  a  deficit  in  this  section. 
And  no  wonder!  We  have  had  some 
deluging  rains  this  year,  rains  which 
washed  and  flooded  fields  and  high- 
ways. This  has  made  harvesting  a 
difficult  taslc.  Most  of  the  wheat  is 
dead  ripe  and  badly  down  when  it  is 
cut  in  some  sections. 


In  the  last  few  years  the  acreage 
sown  to  oats  has  increased  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  section  I  was  surprised  to 
see  so  little  oats  grown,  and  was  told 
that  success  with  it  was  uncertain 
because  it  would  so  often  go  down 
because  it  grew  too  big.  This  year 
I  see  it  verified.  There  was  an  un- 
usual acreage  sown,  and  the  rainy 
season  caused  it  to  grow  big  and 
then  go  down  before  it  was  ripe. 
Practically  every  field  I  know  of  has 
been  flat  ever  since  it  came  in  head. 


The  Jap  beetles  are  plentiful  and 
ravenous  this  year.  They  are  eating 
the  leaves  on  our  apple  trees  and 
many  of  the  trees  are  browTi  on  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  They  would  clean 
up  our  grape  vines  in  short  order 
did  we  not  keep  them  covered  with 
hydrated  lime.  One  of  the  biggest 
jokes  I  Icnow  is  the  publicity  g^iven 
the  futile  efforts  of  Japanese  beetle 
control — the  joke  being  the  amount 
of  money  spent  in  so-called  inspec- 
tion and  scouting. 


Losses  from  fires  by  lightning  have 
been  many  and  disastrous  in  our 
county  this  year.  In  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  testimony  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  properly  installed  light- 
ning rods,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  barns  of  the  country  are  so  equip- 
ped. And  a  lot  of  those  that  are  rod- 
ded  are  not  protected,  either  because 
the  work  was  not  done  properly,  or 
because  the  rods  have  fallen  over  or 
rusted  off.  It  will  pay  any  unconvinc- 
ed farmer  to  send  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  bulletin  on  this  subject. 


Across  the  road  from  Neshaminy 
Gardens  is  a  ten-acre  field  of  toma- 
toes, planted  for  a  cannery.  The 
plants  were  machine  set  and  there  is, 
apparently,  a  100  per  cent  stand.  The 
growth  has  been  almost  phenomenal, 
probably  because  the  weather  has 
been  just  right — hot  and  moist.  The 
canneries  made  contracts  with  farm- 
ers at  a  considerable  less  price  per 
ton  this  year. 


So  far  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  blight 
on  the  splendid  looking  fields  of  pota- 
toes in  this  section.  Of  course  the 
blight  season  is  only  just  due,  and 
growers  should  not  let  down  (or  up) 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  it  simply 
because  the  vines  have  been  healthy 
and  vigorous  so  far.  If  a  favorable 
season  and  present  appearances  count 
for  anything,  the  chances  are  all  in 
favor  of  a  big  crop  of  potatoes  this 
year.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  price 
conditions  will  improve  before  the 
winter  crop  is  ready  for  market. 


The  Buck.t?  County  Producers'  As- 
.sociation,  which  is  an  organization  of 
poultrymen,  has  instituted  an  egg 
auction  which  will  be  conducted  twicfi 
a  week  at  the  county  seat.    Tho  firr^t 


auction  was  held  on  July  13th,  when 
102  cases  were  sold  readily,  at  prices 
in  excess  of  the  wholesale  market 
prices.  Many  more  eggs  could  have 
been  sold  had  they  been  available,  as 
many  buyers  did  not  get  any.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  local  buyers,  there  were 
men  in  attendance  from  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Trenton  and  Jersey  City. 


I  want  to  second  the  motion  of  the 
editor  of  this  paper  in  recommending 
speechless  picnics.  Almost  every  class 
of  people,  except  farmers,  have  drop- 
ped the  speaking  program  from  their 
arrangements.  In  years  gone  by  I 
inflicted  many  a  picnic  with  a  speech. 
I  don't  know  as  I  alone  am  respon- 
sible, because  people  thinking  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  speaker  would 
send  for  me.  It  was  from  attending 
picnics  that  I  learned  to  like  boiled 
eggs  pickled  in  beets,  and  to  detest 
the  average  run  of  potato  salad. 


If  it  were  not  for  spoiling  Editor 
Bayard's  fun,  I  would  start  a  move- 
ment to  boycott  banquets  at  which 
after-dinner  speeches  are  scheduled. 
But  I  believe  in  being  loyal  to  your 
friends  and  members  of  your  own  fra- 
ternity, hence  I  shall  do  nothing  about 
it. 


Friendly  ^^i^^ 

Talks       ^'°""' 


THE  darker  the  sky  the  harder 
we  hurry  to  get  ouf-  hay  in. 
It  seems  to  me  this  ought  to 
be  the  way  with  all  farmer  folks 
these  days.  Clouds  hang  heavy  around 
us.  The  sun  has  "gone  under,"  and 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  hay  out. 

A  queer  thing  about  it  with  us 
sometimes  is  that  we  get  so  blue  and 
depressed  by  the  situation  that  we 
think  we  can't  hurry.  Do  we  not  all 
think  of  some  man  or  woman  who 
said  he  was  so  scared  it  took  the 
strength  out  of  his  legs?  He  couldn't 
think  what  to  do  and  there  was  no 
power  in  him  to  work  his  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  farm- 
ers who  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  in  the 
midst  of  their  troubles  and  put  in 
their  best  licks  to  get  their  hay  in 
out  of  the  storm.  And  these  are  the 
men  we  need  everywhere.  It  does  no 
good  to  settle  down  and  wait  for 
things  to  steady  themselves.  If  they 
ever  do  steady  down,  you  and  I  and 
all  of  us  will  have  to  put  out  our 
bands  and  do  the  steadying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  all  watch  each 
other.  I  have  heard  men  say  that 
they  were  independent  of  other  folk.s. 
They  went  their  own  gait  and  did  as 
they  pleased.  But  those  very  same 
men  keep  an  eye  on  the  rest  of  us 
and,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
they  are  often  led  to  do  different 
from  what  they  had  planned  to  do, 
just  because  some  neighbor  they  have 
confidence  in  is  pursuing  a  certain 
way. 

Now  that  places  a  big  burden  on 
you  and  me.  We  are  setting  a  pat- 
tern for  somebody  else.  If  we  are 
strong  and  true  and  cheerful  in  the 
midst  of  troublous  times  we  will  help 
somebody  to  be  good  and  kind  and 
true.  So  the  world  will  come  to  be  a 
better,  a  steadier,  a  happier  world. 
"Like  begets  like,"  and  the  good  deed 
we  do  will  be  reflected  in  the  life  of 
th'j  friend  we  meet  on  life's  highway. 
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The  Assessment  Situation  for  Local  Taxes  in  Penn'a 


UNDER  the  system  of  government  which  ob- 
tains in  Pennsylvania  almost  the  sole  source 
of   revenue   for   county,    city,   borough   and 
township  government  is  the  tax  on  the  local  real 
estate     With  the  mounting  costs  of  government  m 
recent    years,     due     to    larger     expenditures    for 
schools,  roads,  bridges,  poor  relief  and  other  local 
services,  the  tax  burden  on  real  estate  has  become 
so  heavy  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  it  be- 
comes of   major   importance.    If   taxes  took  only 
two  to  three  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  proper- 
ty earns,  a  certain  amount  of  lack  of  uniformity 
in  assessments  might  be  tolerated,  for  the  injus- 
tice done  would  constitute  only  a  negligible  part 
of  the  expense  of  operating  a  farm.    When  taxes, 
however,    require    approximately   38   cents   out   of 
every  dollar  that  farm  property  in  the  state  earns, 
then  it  becomes  highly  important  that  we  have  a 
method  of  apportioning  these  taxes  among  the  in- 
dividual  farms  and  the  town  properties  on  some 
uniform  basis. 

Law  Requirements 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  states,  require  that  taxes  be  levied  at  a  uni- 
form rate  on  the  same  class  of  property,  in  the 
same  taxing  district,  in  proportion  to  the  full  sell- 
ing value  of  the  property.  Thus  when  the  county 
commissioners  fix  a  tax  millage  for  county  pur- 
poses, that  millage  must  be  uniform  on  all  assessed 
property  in  the  county.  Similarly,  when  the  school 
board  fixes  a  millage  rate  for  a  school  district  that 
millage  must  be  uniform  on  all  assessed  property 

.,     .    ^  ,1 1    jj„4-^;^f      T'^'ia   ni«r>   is   tnie   for   the 

road  taxes  of  a  township  or  for  poor  taxes  in  a 
poor   district   if   there   is   one    separate   from    the 

county. 

It  should  therefore  be  quite  clear  that  the  only 
way  to  get  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  which  must  be  raised  within  a  district 
is  by  having  assessment  at  a  uniform  ratio  to  value 
within  the  district.  Since  the  millage  for  county 
tax  purposes  must  be  the  same  for  all  the  county, 
it  also  follows  that  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  the 
county  tax  is  concerned  it  is  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  equity  that  all  districts  in  one  county 
should  be  assessed  at  the  same  ratio  to  value. 

During  the  summer  of  1930,  committees  of  local 
Granges  in  27  counties  in  the  state  cooperated 
with  the  State  College  in  making  a  study  of  the 
ratio  of  assessments  to  selling  values  on  properties 
in  their  Grange  districts.  In  15  counties  enough 
committees  cooperated  to  have  data  on  more  than 
one  township  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  of 
assessments  in  different  townships  or  boroughs,  as 
well  as  between  assessments  on  individual  prop- 

6rti6S. 

These  committees,  with  some  assistance  from 
Mr.  Howard  J.  Bonser  of  the  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Department,  secured  the  selling  prices  on 
properties  that  had  been  sold  since  the  last  trien- 
nial assessment  and  also  the  assessment  on  the 
same  properties.  In  the  table  is  shown  on  how  many 
properties  selling  prices  were  obtained,  and  in  the 
last  five  columns  is  shovni  at  what  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  the  properties  were  assessed. 

Glaring  Inequalities 

By  comparing  the  columns  showing  the  highest 
township  average  and  the  lowest  towmship  aver- 
age, it  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  these  samples  are 
characteristic  of  the  whole  townships,  one  town- 
ship in  Beaver  county  pays  twice  as  much  county 
tax  as  another  township,  in  proportion  to  the  sell- 
ing value  of  the  property.  In  Indiana  county  one 
township  pays  three  times  as  much  county  tax  as 
another,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  assess- 
able property  in  these  two  townships.  This  is  also 
true  in  Susquehanna  county. 

The  comparison  of  the  last  two  columns  in  the 
table,  however,  shows  the  real  situation  so  far  as 
lack  of  uniformity  in  assessments  is  concerned.  In 
every  county  but  three  properties  were  found  that 
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were  assessed  at  more  than  they  were  sold  for, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  two  of  those 
counties  data  were  obtained  in  only  two  towTiships, 
and  in  the  third  county  in  four  tovvTiships.  If  as 
many  committees  had  cooperated  in  those  counties 
as  in  Somerset,  Juniata  and  Susquehanna  it  is 
possible  that  more  glaring  inequalities  might  have 
been  shown.  The  figures  in  the  last  column  show 
that  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties  some  properties 
were  assessed  as  low  as  from  12  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price. 

With  one  property  in  a  county  assessed  at  23 
per  cent  of  value  and  another  at  261  per  cent,  it 
is  clear  that  aside  from  the  fact  that  too  much  of 
the  total  tax  burden  rests  on  the  real  estate  there 
is  glaring  injustice  as  between  different  prices  of 
real  estate,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  such  a 
situation  is  some  system  that  will  give  us  better 
assessments. 

Two  methods  for  getting  more  uniform  assess- 
mcHts  have  been  suggested,  and  the  writer  believes 
that  either  one  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
present  plan.    Inasmuch  as  selling  values  must  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  such 
sales  as  occur,  it  is  important  that  some  individ- 
ual  be   responsible  for  accumulating   data   on   all 
sales  that  occur  in  the  county  so  that  when  the 
triennial    assessment   period   comes    around    these 
data  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  as- 
sessments all  over  the  county.   To  secure  uniform- 
ity over  the  entire  county,  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
person  must  work   on  a   county  basis  and  be  at 
work  all  the  time,  not  only  during  the  asseasineut 
period.     Tax    authorities    throughout    the    United 
States  are  practically  unanimous  that  this  could 
best  be  done  by  a  county  assessor  or  by  a  county 
board    of   assessors    who    would   apply    the    same 
measuring  stick  of  value  all  over  the  county. 

A  Second  Method 

Another  method  that  is  somewhat  more  cum- 
bersome and  requires  a  higher  degree  of  local  co- 
operation, but  seems  more  in  harmony  with  our 
present  method  of  township  and  borough  admin- 
istration of  schools  and  roads,  has  been  described 
in  Bulletin  263  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
pages  28  to  32.  In  this  method  the  local  assessor  is 
retained  but  his  work  is  subject  to  review  by  a 
local  committee  of  school  directors  and  road  super- 
visors working  in  cooperation  with  the  county 
commissioners.  This  local  committee,  being  well 
acquainted  with  property  in  its  district,  can  point 


superior  to  those  that  are  obtained  now.  So  long 
as  we  adhere  to  the  small  local  units  which  we  now 
have  for  school  and  road  administration  it  would 
seem  logical  that  we  should  give  the  same  local 
autonomy  in  assessments.  Economy  in  all  govern- 
ment will  no  doubt  call  for  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  these  local  imits  on  the  basis  of  a  size 
that  is  in  harmony  writh  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation, just  as  the  present  sizes  of  townships 
were  in  harmony  with  the  horse  and  buggy  and 
mud  roads  period  in  our  history.  Until  the  time 
for  such  a  reorganization  is  at  hand  let  us  avail 
ourselves  of  any  procedure  whereby  more  uni- 
formity in  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  might 

be  obtained. 
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AsBesuneuts    ol    Bural    Be»l    EsUte    in    15    Pennsylvania 
Counties   Compared    with    the   Selling   Price,    1930 
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out  alarming  inequalities  in  assessments  and  have 
these  corrected  by  the  assessor  before  the  com- 
missioners, school  boards  and  road  supervisors  ac- 
cept them  as  a  basis  for  levying  taxes.  If  the 
county  commissioners  would  appoint  a  qualified 
man  on  a  full  time  basis  to  collect  all  available 
sales  data  and  put  this  at  the  disposal  of  asses- 
sors and  of  these  local  committees  before  they  do 
their  work,   this   method  should  yield  results  far 


IN  a  recent  editorial  you  asked  for  experience  in 
raising  winter  barley.  I  have  raised  this  grain 
only  two  years,  and  I  believe  that  on  a  dairy  farm 
it  will  prove  more  profitable  than  wheat,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  wheat  reaches  a  much  higher 
price  level. 

In  1929  and  1930  I  was  looking  around  for  some 
grain  to  grow  to  obtain  straw  for  bedding  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  feed  for 
cattle  than  wheat.  In  1930  my  yield  of  winter  bar- 
ley was  slightly  over  75  bushels  per  acre  and  the 
yield  of  straw  was  as. great  as  any  wheat  straw 
yield  I  have  ever  seen. 

Cattle  seem  to  relish  ground  barley  and  do  well 
on  it  when  it  is  mixed  with  other  grains  and  butted 
up  with  some  high  protein  bearer  as  cottonseed  or 
linseed  meal. 

The  disadvantages  are  discomfort  from  handling 
both  the  grain  in  the  sheaf  and  the  straw  because 
of  the  barbed,  stiff  beards.  C.  H.  Gamble. 

Chester  county,  Pa. 

. » 

Highway  Problems 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  valued  magazine  I  just 
finished  reading  the  article  printed  in  July 
4th  issue,  entitled  "Rights  to  Property,"  which  is 
surely  to  the  point. 

I  read  in  our  local  county  tri-weekly  where  the 
Highway  Department  is  commencing  war  on  all 
signs  that  don't  look  just  OK  to  it.  That's  going 
some,  too,  isn't  it?  Not  only  bill  boards,  where 
the  tax  payer  could  derive  some  revenue,  but  small 
signs  advertising,  perhaps,  things  the  farmer  has 
to  sell,  will  be  taboo  if  they  don't  look  pretty  to 
the  artists. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  here  is  another  problem  loom- 
ing in  the  not  far  distance.  It's  the  taking  over  of 
several  township  roads  by  the  state  on  August  15th 
this  year.  The  question  which  arises  is:  Does  the 
property  holder  (farmer)  whose  deed  calls  to  a 
line  in  the  center  of  a  roadway,  where  it  rvms 
through  his  farm  and  he  ov^tis  on  both  sides — he 
surely  owns  the  road  and  pays  taxes  on  it — have 
to  relinquish  proprietorship  of  said  roadway?  If 
some  protection  or  patrol  is  not  furnished  will  that 
farmer  have  to  stand  for  and  have  nothing  to  say 
to  the  abuses  of  parking,  petting,  drinking,  mid- 
night carousals  and  worse? 

It  is  bad  enough  now,  but  it  stands  to  reason 
that  when  our  roads  are  improved  as  they  should 
be,  and  for  which  we  are  (or  will  be)  truly  thank- 
ful, it  will  be  much  more  so. 

Now  why  can't  that  abuse  be  got  at  right  at  the 
start?  There  should  be  a  warning  in  print  on  each 
owner's  and  driver's  license  in  regard  to  rural  pro- 
lection,  courtesies  and  privileges,  so  that  when  the 
applicant  signs  his  name  to  same,  he  automatically 
makes  affidavit  to  live  up  to  its  rules,  at  least 
those  of  decency.  The  biggest  percentage  that  I 
have  remonstrated  with  think  they  should  park 
along  any  place  they  choose.  They  all  try  to  tell 
me  it's  a  public  road  and  they  can  do  as  they 
please.  There  should  be  some  manner  of  Instruct- 
ing them,  when  licenses  are  issued. 

Wayne  coimty.  Pa.        A  Rightful  Kicker,  Too. 
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use  of  wheat  in  this  way  at  150  to  200  million 
bushels  and  others  made  higher  estimates. 
Nobody  knows  just  how  much  was  fed  but 
probably  less  than  the  outside  figure  named. 
Unless  the  price  advances  more  will  be  fed 
this  year,  for  it  is  cheap,  many  have  learned 
how  to  feed  it  and  other  grains  are  available 
to  mix  with  it. 
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BIG  WHEAT  DEAL 

LAST  week  it  was  reported  that  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  is  negotiating  with  a 
European  syndicate  for  the  sale  of  a  very 
large  quantity  of  wheat,  said  to  be  about  200 
million  bushels.  The  matter  of  credit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
posed transaction,  probably  the  most  import- 
ant. Let  us  hope  that  the  deal  goes  through, 
and  that  the  Farm  Board  gets  out  of  wheat 
and  out  of  stabilization  to  stay  out. 


SPEECHLESS 

ALREADY  three  expressions  have  been 
received  in  favor  of  the  speechless  picnic, 
where  everybody  can  have  a  good  time.  One 
reader  asks  how  to  get  rid  of  the  speeches. 
Usually  by  moral  suasion — would  not  recom- 
mend tear  gas  or  any  other  drastic  remedy. 
At  one  picnic  at  which  this  editor  was  to 
speak  he  persuaded  the  management  to  omit 
the  alleged  oratory.  Not  a  soul  ever  kicked 
about  it  and  all  hands  enjoyed  the  outing. 
Shutting  off  other  and  more  eloquent  speak- 
ers may  draw  out  a  few  protests — but  they 
will  be  few. 


NOT  COOPERATING 

TWO  marketing  organizations  serving  the 
same  territory  have  been  at  war  for 
years.  Every  move  one  makes  is  considered 
by  the  other  a  hostile  act,  while  in  every  step 
the  other  takes  the  first  one  sees  a  sinister 
motive.  It  is  possible  that  this  rough-edged 
competition  has  resulted  in  better  service  to 
the  producer  than  either  organization  would 
have  given  if  not  goaded  by  its  rival,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  energy  expended 
in  opposition  and  suspicion,  if  devoted  to 
service,  would  have  produced  even  better  re- 
sults and  also  earned  the  respect  and  support 
of  producers.  Cooperatives  which  cannot  co- 
operate are  among  the  best  blamers  when  it 
I  comes  to  placing  blame  on  farmers  for  not 
cooperating. 


TO    FEED   WHEAT 

WESTERN  producers  have  decided  to 
hold  their  wheat  and  all  farm  and 
local  storages  are  more  than  full.  The  cred- 
itors of  growers  are  not  pressing  them,  a 
very  helpful  form  of  cooperation  in  such  an 
emergency.  Growers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  selling  only  what  they  must  sell 
on  account  of  obligations  or  lack  of  storage. 
Probal)ly  in  all  suri)lus  areas  more  wheat  will 
be  fed  during  the  current  crop  year  than  ever 
before.    Last  year  we  estimated  the  probable 


BIG    LAMB    CROP 

THIS  year's  lamb  crop  is  the  largest  on 
record,  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  31,684,000  head.  Of  this  total 
10,580,000  are  native  or  farm-bred  lambs  and 
21,104,000  are  western  or  range  lambs.  The 
increase  is  due  to  a  greater  number  of  breed- 
ing ewes  and  to  a  larger  percentage  of  lambs 
saved — the  latter  indicating  better  weather 
or  better  care.  It's  about  time  for  some  fed- 
eral board  or  commission  to  say  something 
about  the  lamb  surplus  and  to  recommend  a 
decrease  without  telling  the  puzzled  pro- 
ducer what  to  do  instead  of  raising  lambs. 


POULTRY    OUTLOOK 

THE  official  poultry  outlook,  which  was 
issued  last  week,  deserves  attention  for 
its  cheerful  tone,  in  contrast  to  many  gloomy 
outlooks  in  other  years.  While  carefully  avoid- 
ing any  direct  prophecy,  optimistic  or  other- 
wise, the  government  outlookers  see  in  less 
poultry  on  farms,  in  reduced  storage  stocks 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  in  sustained  consump- 
tion of  poultry  products  and  in  cheaper  feeds 
relative  to  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  the  out- 
standing factors  of  the  midsummer  situation. 
Thus  the  poultry  industry  is  again  regarded 
as  in  strong  position,  achieved  not  by  laws  or 
advice  but  through  individual  poultrymen  ap- 
plying their  judgment  to  their  business.  Low 
prices  in  the  past  discouraged  production, 
and  low  production  now  should  encourage 
higher  prices  to  come. 


AS  TO  PROPAGANDA 

AST  week  Chairman  Stone  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  issued  a  statement  en- 
titled "The  Truth  about  the  Wheat  Situa- 
tion."  Unfortunately  for  the  public  it  was 
not  the  whole  truth,  but  probably  that  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  any  one  in  his  position. 
One  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Stone's  state- 
ment is  his  reference  to  "misleading  and  even 
malicious  propaganda."  The  members  of  the 
Farm  Board  appear  to  think  that  all  w'ho  call 
attention  to  the  fundamental  unsoundness  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  or  the  mis- 
taken policies  of  its  administrators  are  prop- 
agandists actuated  by  some  selfish  or  sinister 
motive.  They  seem  to  be  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  men  may  advocate  sound- 
ness in  legislation  and  in  administration  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  without  any  other 
motive  than  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
the  country.  So  they  endeavor  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  their  critics  and  the 
critics  of  the  Act  are  opposed  to  cooperation, 
or  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
those  who  follow  it. 

When  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  was 
first  proposed,  long  before  it  was  enacted, 
we  exposed  its  fundamental  unsoundness. 
We  predicted  what  would  happen  if  "stabi- 
lization" were  ever  attempted,  and  that  is  just 
what  has  happened.  We  declared  that  every 
useful  and  legitimate  activity  of  the  then  pro- 
posed I'ederal  I'^ann  Board  could  be  carried 
on  better  by  existing  agencies,  that  coopera 
tion  shfiuld  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and  that 
the  ])roposed  "stabilization"  by  a  federal 
agency  was  impossible  and  destructive.  We 
asserted  that  no  market  could  possibly  be 
stabilized  by  adding  uncertainties  to  the  in- 
fluences which  govern  it.  But  Congress  did 
not  heed  the  lessons  of  connncrcial  history  or 
the  experience  of  other  nations;  agricultural 
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and  business  organizations  made  no  eflfective 
protests  against  the  fallacious  legislation;  so 
in  due  time  it  was  enacted  and  put  into  eflfect. 
Then  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  appointed 
and  set  to  work. 

This   Board   has  made  numerous  mistakes 
thus  far.   When  wheat  prices  were  about  two 
and  a  half  times  the  present  prices  the  Board 
in  its  wisdom  oflficially  stated  that  they  were 
too  low  and  started  on  its  career  of  "stabi- 
liiation."  Another  mistake   was   in  the   way 
that   movement,   unsound   in   itself   but  per- 
missible under  the  Act,  has  been  carried  on. 
At   no   time   has   any   satisfactory  statement 
been   made  as  to  the   Board's  operations  in 
purchasing  or   selling  either  cash   wheat  or 
future  contracts.    This  greatest  of  all  grain 
speculations  has  been  carried  on  in  the  dark 
with  public  funds !   The  same  and  other  seri- 
ous   mistakes    were    made    in    attempting   to 
"stabilize"  the  cotton  market,  and  the  whole 
industry    has    suflfered    thereby.     \Ve    might 
mention  other  errors  of  the  Board,  and  many 
other  disastrous  effects  of  them,  but  this  is 
enough  for  this  time.    We  should  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  exasperating  mistake  of 
all  is  the  Board's  attitude  toward  the  public. 
It  appears  to  regard  itself  and  the  Act  under 
which  it  operates  as  sacred  things  not  to  be 
criticised;  and  to  regard  itself  as  free   from 
responsibility  to  the  public,  arrogantly  at  lib- 
erty  to   carry   on  enormous   speculations   in 
secret,  free  to  interfere  with  the  machinery 
of  production,  marketing  and  distribution  re 
gardless    of    conse(iuences    to    any    engaged 
therein.   Upon  any  criticism  it  comes  forward 
with  accusations  of  propaganda  against  agri- 
culture,   against    cooperation,    against    those 
sacred  institutions  the  Agricultural   Market- 
ing Act  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board ! 

It  is  our  function  to  express  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth  about  any^thing  of  con- 
cern to  agriculture.  This  we  have  tried  to  do 
and  shall  continue  to  attempt.  And  if  the 
Board  chooses  to  regard  such  expressions  as 
propaganda  of  any  sort  we  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  say  whether  we  or  those  who  resort 
to  such  specious  defense  of  indefensible 
things  are  the  real  propagandists. 


y^^st  1*  ;^9^^, 
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SIX    BAD    BULLS 

SIX  persons  narrowly  escaped  death  by 
bulls  last  week.  A  trusted  bull  without 
warning  charged  Charles  D.  Bender  of  near 
Brenville,  Berks  county,  Pa.  Mrs.  Bender  be- 
labored the  bull  with  a  trace  chain,  diverting 
its  attention  until  the  victim  escaped.  A  bull 
of  quiet  and  peaceful  reputation  attacked 
Mrs.  Laura  Mauger,  aged  68  years,  of  St. 
Marys,  Chester  county,  when  she  went  into 
a  field  to  bring  the  cows  home  for  niilkin^^ 
Her  life  was  saved  by  George  Brown  and 
Emerson  Whitecraft,  cattlemen,  who  happen- 
ed along  the  road,  leaped  the  fence  and  ef- 
fected a  rescue.  Thomas  W.  McLean  of  Mill 
Hall,  Clinton  county,  was  badly  hurt  by  a 
bull  he  thought  quiet.  Fortunately  his  two 
sons  were  near  and  prevented  a  tragedy.  As 
W.  G.  Bright  of  Vago,  W.  Va.,  went  to  get 
his  cows  one  morning  his  trusted  bull  canic 
to  meet  him,  knocked  him  down  and  wa;-. 
tossing  him  when  Mrs,  Brown  helped  him 
to  escape.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  were 
all  "gentle"  bulls,  the  most  dangerous  be- 
cause the  most  trusted.  However,  it  was  a 
"vicious"  bull  which  gored  Frank  Kalinoski, 
aged  63,  of  Center  township,  Beaver  county, 
so  severely  that  he  is  in  the  hospital.  His 
l.'^-year-old  nephew  Raymond  RaiTels  tried  to 
drive  the  bull  off  with  a  pitch-fork,  and  the 
boy's  cries  called  neighbors  to  the  rescue. 
In  Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  a  bull  known 
to  be  dangerous  charged  Joe  Carola  of  near 
Ronceverte  when  he  went  in  the  field  w^ith 
the  animal,  sending  him  to  the  hospital  with 
three  broken  ribs  and  a  i)uncturc(l  lun}». 
(icntle  or  otherwise,  bulls  are  pf)tcntial  kill- 
ers and  should  always  be  regarded  as  such. 


A 


NEW  variety  of  to- 
mato, the  Scarlett 
Topper,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  an  ideal  market 
and  canning  tomato,  is  being 
tfrown  commercially  for  the 
Irst  time  by  WiUard  Kille 
and  his  brother,  H.  Kille  of 
Gloucester  county.  They  have 
over  20  acres  of  the  Scarlett 
Topper  which  at  present  in- 
dicates a  heavy  yield  of  No. 

^  L^t^we^ek  I  inspected  this  new  tomato  on  the 
farm  of  WiUard  Kille,  Master  Farmer,  and  was 
verv  much  impressed  with  the  type  of  tomato, 
thfgrowth  and  yield.  It  is  a  brilliantly  colored  to- 
mato with  the  color  evenly  distributed  to  the  stem 
Td  and  through  the  flesh.  The  well-colored  flesh 
is  solid  with  few  seed  cells,  and  the  tomato  is  of 
the  round  type  which  the  canners  desire. 

The  plant  is  self-topping,  wilt-resistant,  vigor- 
ous in  growth  and  although  the  foliage  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  tomatoes  protection  it  is  not 
dpnse  enough  to  interfere  with  proper  coloring. 

Judging  from  the  11  acres  of  Scarlett  Toppers 
on  the  Kille  farm,  this  new  variety  will  produce 
as  heavily  as  any  other  good  variety  on  the  mar- 
ket   This  tomato  already  has  created  considerable 
interest  among  canners.    In  comparison  to  other 
varieties  grown  in  South  Jersey  it  has  the  bright 
evenly    distributed    color    which    the 
canners  demand  and  produces  a  low 
percentage  of  cull  tomatoes.    During 
recent  years  the  canning  houses  have 
been    encouraging    early    production 
and  this  variety  ripens  early,  coming 
into    production    a    few    days    after 
Earliana. 

The  Scarlett  Topper  climaxes  the 
plant  breeding  work  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Prit- 
chard  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  who  died 
suddenly  last  January.  Small  amounts 
of  seed  of  this  variety  were  distribut- 
ed to  interested  growers  and  seeds- 
men last  fall  just  previous  to  the 
death  of  Doctor  Pritchard.  Mr.  Kille 
sent  his  packet  of  seed  to  Florida  last 
fall  to  be  planted,  and  the  seed  from 
that  crop  was  saved  to  plant  his  first 
acreage  of  Scarlett  Topper  in  New 
Jersey. 

«     «     * 

LETTUCE  and  celery  growers  in 
the  great  meadows  section  of 
Warren  county  have  lost  over  500 
acres  of  these  crops  this  spring  be- 
cause of  heavy  rains  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate drainage,  is  a  report  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
$200,000  loss  affects  nearly  50  farm- 
ers who,  depend  on  this  muck  soil  for 
their  living. 

*     *     * 

FOR  the  third  successive  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  open- 
ed a  market  reporting  office  this  week 
in  Heightstown.  the  heart  of  the  New 
Jersey  potato  belt.    This  type  of  mar- 
ket reporting  service  proved  benefi- 
cial  to   potato  growers  last  year  by 
living  them  a  direct  contact  with  im- 
portant markets.  By  telephoning  the  office  through 
the  Heightstown  telephone  exchange,  growers  are 
able  to  secure  information  on  f .  o.  b.  prices  at  fa- 
vorable markets  and  prices  being  paid  in  the  held 

for  sack  potatoes. 

*      *      * 

TN  announcing  the  dates  for  the  Cumberland- 
1  Shenandoah  Valley  tour  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  the  issue  of  July  i». 
an  error  occurred.  The  correct  dates  for  this  tour 
are  September  15,  16  and  17. 

*  *     * 

SOME  of  the  South  Jersey  potato  dealers  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  losses  from  sun  scald  have 
mutually  agreed  to  handle  no  potatoes  which  they 
know  were  harvested  on  days  when  high  temper- 
ature threatened  sun  scald  injury.  If  the  present 
hot  weather  continues  this  week  with  the  hrst 
digging  of  the  crop,  danger  of  sun  scald  will  be 

eminent.  ,  » 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  grower  in  let- 
ting  potatoes  lie  in  the  field  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  often  the  direct  cause  of  this  injury. 

*  *      * 

PRIZES  will  be  offered  in  a  New  Jersey  egg- 
laying  contest  for  1931-32  to  members  of  the 
Standard  Bred  Poultry  Association  and  the  New 
Jersey  Record  of  Performance  Association. 

In  the  Passaic  County  Egg-Laying  Contest,  lo- 
cated at  Paterson,  flocks  entered  by  members  ot 
the  Standard  Bred  Poultry  Association  wiU  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  prizes  of  $35.  $25  and  $io, 
offered  for  the  three  best  entries,  the  awards  being 
based  on  the  Standard  or  fancy  qualities  of  the 
fowls  as  well  as  their  ability  to  produce  a  large 
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number  of  marketable  eggs.  In  addition,  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  stock  will  be  given  consideration. 
The  Association  will  also  issue  certificates  of  merit 
for  all  fowls  laying  200  or  more  eggs  in  the  con- 
test year,  which  begins  October  1st. 

The  New  Jersey  Record  of  Performance  Asso- 
ciation will  award  a  cup  or  emblem,  valued  at  $25, 
for  the  best  entry  of  any  of  its  members  in  the 
three  state  egg-laying  contests  at  Vineland,  Pater- 
son and  Flemington. 

♦  *  * 
1HERE  has  been  a  decided  increase  this  sum- 
mer in  the  use  of  bags  for  onions  on  the 
Cedarville  and  Glassboro  auction  markets  in  pref- 
erence to  hampers.  Growers  have  been  receiving 
better  prices  for  the  bagged  onions.  The  reason 
for  this,  according  to  buyers,  is  that  the  onions 
which  are  bagged  can  be  more  readily  inspected 
for  quality  and  in  general  are  much  better  graded. 


No  Middle  Men  Needed  Here 

Growers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  demand  on 
the  part  of  buyers  and  it  is  expected  that  next 
year  the  bulk  of  the  South  Jersey  onion  crop  will 
be  marketed  in  bags  instead  of  hampers. 

*     *     * 

THE  spread  of  the  corn  borer  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  western  New  York  state,  and  from 
parts  of  the  New  England  states,  ha:^  made  neces- 
sary the  enforcing  of  quarantine  again  this  sum- 
mer in  certain  sections  of  Hunterdon,  Warren  and 
Hudson  counties.  By  means  of  the  quarantine  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  hopes  to  delay  the  ad- 
vance of  the  insect  until  New  Jersey  farmers  are 
better     prepared     to     employ     control     measures 

against  it. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  quarantine, 
corn  on  the  cob  may  not  be  moved  into  uninfested 
parts  of  the  state  from  quarantine  portions  of 
Hunterdon  and  Warren  counties,  which  include  the 
township  of  Bethlehem,  Hunterdon  county:  and  the 
townships  of  Franklin.  Greenwich,  Harmony,  Lo- 
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patoong  and  Pohatcong  and 
the  city  of  Philipsburg  In 
Warren  county. 

The  movement  of  green 
com,  beets  with  tops,  rhu- 
barb, Lima  beans  in  pods, 
green  beans  in  pods,  and  cut 
flowers  from  Hudson  county 
and  New  York  into  uninfest- 
ed territory  is  prohibited  by 
the  quarantine. 

*      *      ♦ 

TWO  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  potato  grow- 
ers held  their  first  Potato  Exposition  at  State 
College  and  attracted  many  New  Jersey  growers 
among  the  5.000  spectators.  Again  this  Exposi- 
tion will  be  repeated  on  August  24.  25  and  26. 
Growers  from  other  states  will  be  welcome  and 
are  encouraged  to  join  with  the  Pennsylvania  po- 
tato men  at  this  event. 

The  Exposition  will  officially  open  on  Monday 
evening.  August  24,  and  run  through  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  August  25  and  26.  A  two-day  pro- 
gram instead  of  three,  as  in  1929,  is  being  held 
this  year  to  make  it  possible  for  growers  to  attend 
the  entire  session. 

The   general   program   will   be  as  follows:    The 
mornings  will  be  given  over  to  addresses  by  prom- 
inent speakers  who  will  talk  on  subjects  of  general 
agricultural    interest    and    the    several    phases    of 
potato    industry.     In   all   cases    the    morning   pro- 
grams will  be  combined  meetings.  In 
the  afternoons  visitors  will  be  free  to 
view    the    machinery    exhibits,    field 
demonstrations,   and  educational  dis- 
plays.    Exhibits   of   the    various   ma- 
chinery and  tools  connected  with  pro- 
duction as  well  as  equipment  and  ac- 
cessories used  in  marketing  and  pre- 
paring potatoes  for  consumption  will 
be  on  the  grounds.    Both  horse-drawn 
and  tractor  equipment  will  be  used  in 
the  field  demonstrations.    Education- 
al exhibits  will  be  staged  by  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the   School  of 
Agriculture   and   will   occupy   an  en- 
tirely separate  building.    In  the  eve- 
nings recreational  and  social  features 
will   be   presented  for   the   entertain- 
ment   of   visitors    to   the   Exposition. 
Special    Home    Economics    programs 
are  planned  for  women  who  will  at- 
tend. 

The  production,  marketing  and  con- 
sumption of  potatoes  will  all  receive 
consideration  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
hibition. In  this  way  all  phases  of 
the  potato  industry  will  be  touched 
upon  in  the  demonstrations,  exhibit 
and  programs. 


A  PIGEON-BREEDING  contest  is 
under  construction  at  Millville, 
Cumberland  county,  and  will  start  Oc 
tober  1st.  This  contest,  the  first  ever 
to  be  started  in  this  country  under 
state  direction,  was  initiated  to  aid 
pigeon  breeders  in  obtaining  accurate 
data  on  the  squab  breeding  ability  of 
their  pigeons  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  production  costs  and  disease  control. 

The  contest  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station  adds  a  new  impetus  to  an  in- 
dustry in  New  Jersey  which  amounts  to  over 
51,000,000  annually.  Already  breeders  have  raised 
$1,500  of  the  $3,000  needed  to  construct  housing 
for  the  30-pen  contest. 

Financial  support  for  the  contest  will  come  from 
the  entry  fees  of  $2  for  each  pair  of  pigeons  in 
competition,  from  the  sale  of  squabs,  and  from  an 
appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  1931 
Legislature. 

Five  pairs  of  mated  pigeons  will  consist  of  a 
contest  entry,  and  winnings  will  be  based  on  the 
total  weight  of  squabs  produced  by  each  entry. 
The  squabs  will  be  weighed  28  days  after  hatch- 
ing. Records  will  be  kept  of  all  eggs  laid  and 
whether  they  were  infertile,  contained  dead  squabs, 
or  finally  hatched.    The  contest  year  will  consist 


of  51  weeks. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

Aug.  29.  State  Dairy  Field  Day  at  Washington 
Crossing  State  Park. 

Sept.  1-5.— Flemington  Fair,  Flemington. 

Sept    2-4.— Salem  County  Fair.  Salem. 

Sept.  15-17.  —  Cumberland-Shenandoah  Valley 
Horticulture  Tour. 

Sept.    16-17.  —  Burlington    County    Agriculture 

Sept  24  Farm  Bureau  and  State  Grange  An- 
nual Picnic.  Camp  Ockanickan.  Burlington  Co. 

Aug  14.  Guernsey  field  day,  farm  of  James  W. 
Davis  &  Son,  near  Rocks,  Harford  county,  Md. 


DELAWARE  NOTES 

CUCUMBERS  are  still  being  shipped  to  the 
northern  markets  although  the  price  the  past 
week  was  very  low.  They  are  now  selling  for 
around  40  cents,  compared  to  the  low  price  of  15c. 

Good  quality  cantaloupes  are  expected,  although 
a  few  of  the  early  'lopes  will  be  damaged  by  not 
being  netter  up  right,  due  to  the  hot  and  dry  soil. 
Cantaloupes  have  been  selling  in  the  local  markets 
for  12  ^^2  cents  each.  The  vines  are  looking  very 
good  and  there  are  about  twice  as  many  'lopes 
this  year  as  last  season  on  the  vines. 

Shipments  of  huckleberries  are  going  north  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  crop  this  season  will  be 
much  smaller  than  that  of  previous  seasons.  No 
one  can  give  any  reasons  for  this.  K.  P.  T. 
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At  the  Honey 'Stand 

By  ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON 

^  ^  y^  O  out  of  doors  and  stay  out  of  doors," 
•  •  J  _  ordered  the  doctor  sternly.  "Sit  in  the 
^»J  sun  for  hours  every  day.  Get  a  tan 
that  will  last  you  half  the  winter!" 

Merely  sitting  in  the  sun  is  a  tedious  and^from 
a  monetary  viewpoint— profitless  occupation.  Along 
the  state  road  before  my  door  streamed  the  cars 
of  vacationists.  My  storeroom  was  filled  with  the 
finest  of  honey.  Of  these  combined  circumstances 
was  born  my  simple  little  honey-stand  which  has 
brought  me  renewed  health,  a  very  acceptable  in- 
come and  an  interesting  variety  of  experiences. 

Many  of  my  customers  are  from  the  city.  One 
day  last  summer  I  jotted  down  some  of  the  con- 
versations which  occurred  regarding  my  warea. 

"Is  this  honey  fresh?    Do  you  gather  it  every 

day'" 

•'It  is  all  fresh  honey."  I  assured,  wisely  ignor- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  question. 

"Is  this  honey  pure?  Is  there  sugar 
in  it?"  another  inquires.  "I  know 
that  some  bee-men  put  sugar  in  their 
honey.  I  have  heard  that  they  fre- 
quently buy  sugar  by  the  ton!" 

"This  is  pure  honey,"  I  said  posi- 
tively, knowing  better,  by  this  time, 
than  to  venture  into  the  quagmire  of 
technical  explanation. 

"I  will  take  the  smallest  jar."  said 
another  customer.  "I  like  to  come 
oftener  and  have  it  fresh."  And  she 
actuaUy  drove  several  miles  for  a  jar 
each  time  she  wished  to  serve  honey 
for  the  satisfaction  of  having  it  per- 
fectly fresh  from  the  farm! 

Where  Are  the  Bees?- 

"Do  you  make  this  honey  your- 
self?" 

"However  do  you  get  the  honey 
into  those  tiny  cells?"  In  both  cases 
I  gave  the  bees  full  credit  for  the 
achievement. 

"This  honey  is  made  on  the  place? 
Then  where  are  the  bees?"  demanded 
a  suspicious  individual. 

"See  those  rows  of  white  hives  over 
in  the  pasture?"  I  answered,  point- 
ing. 

"Ah!  Y-yes."  he  answered  thought- 
fully. "I  hadn't  noticed  them."  Hadn't 
recogfiized  them  is  what  I  think  he 
really  meant.  But  even  he  was  out- 
done before  the  day  was  over  by  a 
dapper  little  man  with  a  distinct  N" 
Yo'k  accent. 

"Why  are  there  different  kinds  of 
honey — some  light,  some  dark?"  he 
inquired  as  if  our  lack  of  standard- 
ization was  a  fault  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  so  discriminating  a  custom- 
er as  he. 

"Its  color  depends  upon  the  flowers 
from  which  it  is  made,"  I  answered. 

"Flowers!"  he  repeated  blankly. 

"Surely  you  know  that  bees  gather 
their  honey  from  flowers?"  I  said. 
And  upon  my  word  I  do  not  believe 
he  did  know  it  for  he  went  away  look- 
ing decidedly  bewildered. 

Light  and  Dark 

"What  is  the  difference  between  the 
honey  in  the  boxes  and  that  in  the 
ca  IS?" 

"No  difference."  I  said,  "except 
that  the  liquid  honey  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  comb  in  which  it 
was  made." 

"Oh!  Why.  how  in  the  world  did 
you  ever  get  it  out?" 

"With  a  machine  that  throws  the 
honey  out  of  the  comb  by  centrifugal 
force."  But  we  were  getting  into 
deep  water  and  I  changed  the  subject. 

"Why  do  you  put  the  best  grade  of 
honey  into  such  small  jars?"  inquired 
a  woman. 

"This  is  all  exactly  the  same  grade 
of  honey,"  I  said,  indicating  a  grad- 
uated group  of  containers. 

"The  honey  in  the  quart  jars  is 
much  darker."  she  in.sisted. 


"The  larger  quantity  makes  it  look  darker." 

"Well,  perhaps."  she  admitted,  still  apparently 
doubting  "When  crystals  form  in  honey  doesn't 
that  show  that  it  contains  sugar?"  inquired  a  pro- 
spective customer  indicating  a  jar  of  candied  honey 
on  a  shelf. 

"No.  It  shows  that  the  honey  has  not  been  heat- 
ed to  retard  crystalization." 

"Well,  if  honey  has  been  heated  I  do  not  want 
it,"  she  said  emphatically,  .setting  down  the  jar  of 
clear  honey  she  had  just  chosen.  "I  suppose  you 
do  not  realize,"  she  added  patronizingly,  "that  heat 
destroys  all  the  wonderful  properties  it  contains? 
That  is  the  trouble  with  buying  unstandardized 
foods  from  ignorant  farmers." 

I  refrained  from  telling  her  that  I  was  local 
leader  in  nutrition,  understood  in  a  limited  way 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  foods,  and  that  the  proper- 
ties of  honey  are  not  materially  affected  by  heat 
sufficient  to  halt  crystalization.  It  would  have 
been  useless. 

And  the  very  next  customer  announced: 

"No,  I  do  not  want  the  candied  kind.  I  want  the 
liquid  kind  because  that  hasn't  been  heated!"  I  al- 


lowed her  to  depart  with  her  honey  in  blissful  ig. 
norance. 

Out  of  an  expensive  car  bounced  a  girl  whose 
only  visible  habiliment  consisted  of  a  sketchy  jer- 
sey 'trunk,'  white  duck  shorts  and  sandals.  "Oh, 
may  I  go  where  the  bees  are  ?  I've  never  seen 
bees,"  she  entreated. 

"My  dear,  the  bee-yard  is  no  place  for  you."  I 
advised.  And  the  man  at  the  wheel  drove  away 
with  a  broad  grin. 

I  have  heard  many  persons  express  the  belief 
that  the  real  farm  problem  lies  in  the  broad  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer  not  only  in  prices 
but  in  education  and  understanding.  A  day  at  the 
honey-stand  convinces  me  that  there  must  be  a 
strenuous  course  of  education  before  some  of  our 
city  brothers  understand  the  problems  involved  in 
food  production. 

r> 

Horse- Radish 

ONE  cup  horse-radish,  one-half  cup  apple  vine- 
gar, green  coloring,  if  desired,  three  and  one- 
fourth  cups  (one  pound  seven  ounces)  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  pectin. 

Combine  horse-radish  and  vinegar, 
and  add  enough  coloring  to  give  tint 
desired.  Add  sugar,  stir  and  bring  to 
a  boil.  At  once  add  pectin,  stirring 
constantly  and  bring  again  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  and  boil  one-half  minute. 
Remove  from  fire;  let  stand  one  min- 
ute, skim  and  pour  quickly.  Cover 
hot  jelly  with  film  of  hot  paraffin; 
when  jelly  is  cold,  cover  with  one- 
eighth  inch  of  hot  paraffin.  Roll  glass 
to  spread  paraffin  on  sides.  If  lemon 
juice  is  used  instead  of  vinegar,  use 
one  and  one-half  cups  water  and 
strained  juice  of  two  lemons.  Makes 
four  to  five  eight-ounce  glasses. 
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Make  It  Yourself 

No.  6948. — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  in 
nine  sizes:  38,  40,  42.  44,  46.  48.  50. 
52  and  54  inches  bust  measure.  A  46- 
inch  size  requires  4%  yards  of  39-inch 
material. 

No.  7052. — Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  3V2  yards 
of  39-inch  material  for  a  38-inch  size. 
No.  7264. — Ladies'  house  dress.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46- 
48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7269. — Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  4-year 
size  with  long  sleeves  requires  1% 
yards  32  inches  wide.  Without  the 
long  sleeves   1%    yards. 

No.  7279. — Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  An  8- 
year  size  requires  2  1-3  yards  of  35- 
inch  material  if  made  of  one  material 
and  with  short  sleeves. 

No.  7272. — Girls'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  2,  4  and  6  years.  A  4-year  size 
requires  2V»  yards  of  29-inch  material 
if  made  with  long  sleeves.  With  short 
sleeves,  1%  yards. 

No.  7105.— Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  6  mos.,  1.  2,  3  and  4  years. 
A  2-year  size  requires  1%  yards  of 
32-inch  material.  The  bow  of  ribbon 
requires  1  yard. 

No.  7281.— Ladies'  jacket.  Design- 
ed in  sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7109.— Child's  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3  and  4  years. 
A  4-year  size  requires  1%  yards  of 
32-inch  material  if  made  with  long 
sleeves. 

No.  6506.  Child's  rompers.  Cut  in 
four  sizes;  1,  2,  3  and  4  years.  H 
made  of  one  material  with  long 
sleeves  for  a  3-year  size  will  require 
2Vt  yards  of  32  inches  wide  or  wider. 

HOW   TO    OBDEB 

All  pattcrn.s  1.5n  onch,  two  fur  25e.  Be 
suro  to  give  number  and  M?.e.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Addres.s  Pattern  Depart- 
ment. Penii.sylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

C.    B.    ALB.MAN 


('Mpjiiclit.     llKtI.    Ii.v    CiipiiiT-Ilaiiimii  .Slociim.  Inc 


ALARGK  Indian  wa.s  riding 
boldly  toward  the  fort  to  talk 
peace  with  the  general.  Lewis 
and  Veach  Dickerson,  hidden  by  the 
oath  fired  at  the  brave.  He  jumped 
03  if  stung  by  a  yellow-jacket,  but 
his  horse  dashed  on  and  carried  him 
into  camp,  dead.  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  hips  and  died  from  loss 
of  blood  while  riding. 

This  was  enough  for  the  general, 
in  fact  too  much.  Furiously  he  ex- 
claimed, "The  murderer  shall  be 
caught  and  an  example  made  of  him. 
This  is  how  my  efforts  for  peace  are 
regarded!"  Thus  we  find  Wetzel  f6r 
the  first  time  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  worried  much 
about  it. 

Capt.  Kingsbury  and  a  group  of 
picked  men  were  ordered  to  go  to 
Mingo  Bottom  and  take  Wetzel,  dead 
or  alive.  Old  accounts  say,  "A  com- 
pany of  men  could  have  as  easily 
drawn  Beelzebub  out  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  as  to  take  Lewis  Wetzel  from 
the  Mingo  Bottom  settlement." 

A  shooting  match  was  in  progress 
when  King-sbury's  company  was  seen 
approaching  Mingo  Bottom.  Quickly 
a  plot  was  formed  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire company  by  surprise,  but  Major 
McMahon.  who  was  with  the  Mingo 
Bottom  settlers,  prevented  this  by 
persuading  the  hotheads  to  let  him 
talk  the  matter  over  with  Kingsbury. 
He  told  Kingsbury  of  the  plot,  also 
that  the  settlers  approved  of  Wetzel 
and  Dickerson  killing  the  Indian  and 
that  further  effort  to  seize  Wetzel 
would  taring  the  entire  country  upon 
the  soldiers.  This  was  so  convincing 
that  after  consulting  with  his  men 
five  minutes  Kingsbury  commenced 
a  retreat. 

Dickerson  stepped  forward  and  said 
that  since  he  shot  at  the  Indian  too 
possibly  he  did  the  killing,  but  Gen- 
eral Harman  wanted  only  Wetzel. 
His  rebuff  at  Mingo  Bottom  did  not 
end  the  affair.  The  general  was  beat- 
en for  the  present,  but  he  did  not  for- 
get. 

After  the  Kingsbury  affair  had 
blown  over  a  little  Wetzel  and  a 
friend  named  Carr  planned  a  trip  to 
Kentucky.  Carr  lived  on  an  island 
near  Fort  Harmar  and  the  two  stop- 
ped here  for  the  night  and  to  pay  the 
folks  a  visit. 

General  Harmar  learned  that  Wet- 
zel was  on  the  island,  so  about  mid- 
night sent  a  fleet  of  canoes  from  the 
fort  to  the  island.  The  force  of  men 
they  carried  landed  on  the  point  of 
land  farthest  away  from  the  cabin 
and  sneaked  quietly  toward  the  abode. 
Kingsbury  knocked  and  demanded 
admission  in  the  name  of  law  and 
order.  Carr  opened  the  door,  with  a 
lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  the 


other.    He  was  disarmed  and  held  by 
the  soldiers,  while  Wetzel  was  made 
prisoner  before   he  could   get  out  of 
bed.    Considered  something  of  a  des- 
perado he  was  bound  hand  and  foot, 
taken  to  the  fort  and  there  manacled 
with  iron  fetters  and  put  into  prison. 
Restraint    was    about    the    hardest 
thing    for   young    Wetzel    to    endure, 
and  to  be  awaiting  trial  for  killing 
an  Indian  seemed  to  him  the  height 
of  injustice.    He  said  he  would  never 
hang.      "Imprisoned,    broken-hearted, 
to   all    outward  appearances   crushed 
he  yet  maintains  his  lofty  pride,  and 
from    his    lowly    prison    looks    down 
with  scorn  upon  his  brutal  keepers," 
say  the  historians. 

"Let  me  not  live  longer  strangled 
and  suffocated  by  their  choking  pris- 
on walls,"  he  thought.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  mind  that  he  made  a  proposi- 
tion to  General  Harmar.  "I  have  liv- 
ed like  a  man,"  said  the  scout.  "Let 
me  die  like  one.  Let  the  Indians  form 
a  circle.  Place  me  in  the  center  with 
no  weapon  but  my  knife,  and  let  us 
fight  until  I  am  gone." 

The  general  was  so  impressed  by 
Wetzel's  courage  and  fierce  love  of 
freedom  that  he  ordered  the  fetters 
removed  from  his  feet.  He  could  then 
walk  around  and  was  taken  out  in  the 
open  for  exercise  under  guard. 

Rejoicing  in  his  limited  freedom  he 
ran  back  and  forth  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  the  guards.  When  he 
went  too  far  and  they  started  after 
him  he  came  trotting  back  and  laugh- 
ed at  them.  In  this  manner  he  ran 
a  little  farther  each  time  until  the 
guards  refused  to  be  teased  into  pur- 
suing, then  finding  the  guards  off 
guard  he  made  a  dash  and  disappear- 
ed in  the  forest,  still  handcuffed. 

WHITES  and  Indians  searched 
four  days  for  the  escaped  pris- 
oner. At  one  time  his  pursuers  sat 
down  on  a  hollow  log  in  which  he  was 
hiding,  so  close  to  him  that  he  feared 
they  would  hear  his  heart  beating. 
One  of  the  Indians  remarked,  "No 
white  man  yet,"  adding  what  they 
would  do  with  him  when  they  caught 
him.   But  they  did  not  catch  him. 

That  night  Wetzel  crawled  from 
his  hiding  place  and  got  to  the  Ohio 
river.  With  his  hands  fettered  swim- 
ming the  river  was  no  easy  feat,  but 
he  made  it.  On  the  opposite  shore  he 
encountered  Isaac  Wiseman  fishing. 
Wiseman  got  a  file  from  a  nearby 
blacksmith  and  removed  the  hand- 
cuffs. 

From  here  Wetzel  went  to  Charley 
Madison's  cabin,  where  he  spent  the 
night.  In  the  morning  he  borrowed  a 
blanket  and  gun  and  was  ready  for 
action  again.  Madison  said,  "Lewis, 
you  haven't  asked  me  why  I  have 
built  this  new  cabin." 

(To  be  continued.)    ■ 


WHY    BE 
SATISFIED    WITH 

one 

WHEN     FELS-NAPTHA 
GIVES    YOU 

tVfO 


Before  you  do  another  wash,  ask  your- 
self this  question:  "Why  be  satisfied 
with  one  helper — when  I  can  just  as 
well  have  two?" 

Fels-Naptha  will  bring  them  to 
you — two  brisk,  active  helpers  work- 
ing busily  together.  Good  soap  and 
plfnty  of  naptha — a  combination  that 
turns  out  a  better  washing  job  and 
does  it  easier! 

For  the  dirt-loosening  naptha,  work- 
ing hand-in-hand  with  the  golden  soap, 
loosens  even  stubborn  dirt — quickly, 
thoroughly.  No  hard  rubbing  needed. 
Yet  your  whole  wash — from  your  best 
linens  to  everyday  work  clothes — 
comes  ofF  the  line  brightly  clean,  and 
sweet  as  clover! 

Fels-Naptha  contains  soothing  glyc- 


erme, 


„  too,  so  it  treats  your  hands  gent- 
ly. And  you'll  like  its  willingness  to 
work  your  way;  in  machine  or  tub;  in 
hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water;  when  you 
soakorboil.Getafewbars,orthehandy 
10-bar  carton,  at  your  grocer's  today. 

Special  6>/>r— We'll  be  glad  to  send 
every  user  oflaundry  soap  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper. 
Many  women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into 
their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find 
this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Fels  &  Company,  Phila.,  Pa.  Dept.  J-8-1. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE   GOLDEN   BAR   WITH 


THE   CLEAN   NAPTHA   ODOR 


Quick  Relief! 

For  rashes  and  all  forms  of  itching, 
burning,  disfiguring  skin  irriutions. 

CnticuraOintment 

Price  26c  Sample  free  of  "Outleturap'*  Dtp*.  B. 


Seeds  of  Ideas 


*  *  * 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  selected  seeds  of 
ideas  planted  in  the  soil  of  your  mind. 
If  cultivated  thoughtfully,  these  ideas  will 
produce  greater  comforts  and  better  methods 
of  accomplishing  your  aims.  These  selected 
seeds  of  advertising  can  help  you  to  live  more 
fully  at  less  cost. 

The  advertisements  in  this  publication  are 
a  record  of  what  the  manufacturers  are  doing 
for  you.  They  will  give  you  many  new  ideas 
and  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  buy.  And 
they  will  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

The  advertisements  are  news.  They  are 
interesting.  Form  the  habit  of  reading  them 
carefully  and  regularly.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  informed  of  the  daily  progress  of  business. 

*    *    * 

For  full  value— buy  standard  products. 
Manufacturers  stand  back  of  advertised  Hoods 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Featuring  Our  Queer  Pets 


**Bobby  Robin'* 

First  Prize 
By  M.  Clare  Hough 

BOBBY  ROBIN  was  a  dear  little 
half-grown  robin  which  we  found 
on  the  ground  one  morning  after  a 
dashing  rain  accompanied  by  a  hard 
wind,  had  wrought  devastation  among 
the  homes  of  our  little  feathered 
friends.  And  Bobby  soon  became  the 
pet  of  the  entire  family. 

Father  tacked  wire  over  the  front 
of  a  box  we  had  turned  on  its  side 
to  serve  as  a  house  for  Bobby,  as  we 
had  no  cage. 

But  feeding  was  the  most  difficult 
problem  to  solve. 

We  began  feeding  bread  soaked  in 
milk — later  berries,  cottage  cheese 
and  other  foods  from  the  table,  as 
well  as  fishing-worms,  were  added  to 
Bobby's  bill  of  fare. 

We  sometimes  let  Bobby  out  for 
a  "hop"  over  the  yard  and  garden, 
and  he  soon  learned  that  his  fishing- 
worms  came  from  the  garden,  and 
that  the  hoe  was  used  to  get  them. 
So  when  he  would  be  out  of  the  house, 
and  feel  the  need  of  a  nice  juicy  fish- 
ing-worm, he  would  scream  loudly 
to  attract  our  attention,  then  fly  to 
the  garden,  and  sit  on  the  hoe-handle 
and  scold  until  we  arrived  to  dig 
worms  for  him,  which  he  hastily  de- 
voured, without  even  a  "thank  you." 


^''     ^^^n 

.■*V  ;^-' 

Hermlna    and    James    Davison    have 

heaps  of  fun  with  their  pet 

woodchucks. 

At  the  time  Bobby  lived  with  us 
we  had  a  little  White  Leghorn  hen 
named  Sweetie,  who  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  Bantam.  Sweetie  was 
a  cripple  and  experienced  difficulty 
in  walking,  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
get  enough  food  if  left  with  the  main 
flock  of  chickens,  so  she  spent  much 
of  her  time  in  the  yard  and  garden. 
And  as  she  could  not  scratch  for  bugs 
and  worms,  we  used  to  dig  in  the  gar- 
den for  her  just  as  we  did  for  Bobby. 
But  after  Bobby  lived  with  us  Sweetie 
seldom  got  a  worm,  unless  we  gave  it 
directly  to  her,  for  before  poor  halt- 
ing Sweetie  could  pick  up  the  worm 
Bobby  would  dart  in  front  of  her  and 
snatch  the  worm  which  he  proceeded 
to  swallow. 

After  Bobby  had  been  with  us  for 
some  time,  he  began  staying  out  at 
night,  although  he  would  always  be 
ready  for  his  breakfast  early  in  the 
morning. 

But  one  night  Bobby  was  out  as 
usual,  when  a  hard  rain  storm  came. 
Early  in  the  morning  following  we 
hurried  out  to  greet  our  pet,  but  there 
was  no  Bobby  to  meet  us,  and  we 
never  saw  him  again. 

Some  cat  or  larger  bird  may  have 
caught  him,  or  he  may  have  return- 
ed to  his  own  people.  We  never  knew. 
But  of  this  we  were  certain,  he  put 
much  brightness  into  our  lives  during 
his  stay  with  us. 


Myra  Faith   Weidle  and  Frisky. 

The  Queerest  Pet 

Prize  Awarded. 

1WAS  about  seven  years  old  when 
a  hornet  used  to  come  in  our 
kitchen  for  flies.  One  day  I  caught 
a  fly  and  held  it  out  to  him;  he  took 
it  and  flew  away,  but  soon  he  was 
back  and  I  gave  him  another. 

One  day  we  had  company  and  I 
showed  them  how  my  pet  hornet  took 
flies  out  of  my  hand. 

Then  they  tried  to  give  him  flies 
but  he  refused  to  take  any  from  any 
one  but  me.  I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened but  he  doesn't  come  any  more. 
I  g^ess  he  died  or  got  killed. 

Sara  Spangler. 
*     *     * 

Deborah  Is  Lame,  But  Nice 

By  Irene  Collins 

Prize  Awarded. 

I  HAVE  a  very  fine  pet  and  I  must 
tell  you  about  her.  She  is  a  pretty, 
White  Lieghorn  chicken  and  her  name 
is  Deborah.  When  she  was  only  two 
weeks  old  she  flew  from  the  top  of 
one  of  the  high  buildings  and  broke 
her  leg.  I  placed  a  stick  on  it  and 
wrapped  it  but  it  didn't  seem  to  get 
any  better.  So  I  thought  I'd  let  it 
repair  itself.  My  chick  grew  and  the 
leg  mended  itself  in  a  very  queer  way. 
It  grew  upward  instead  of  the  way 
it  should.  But  it  didn't  hurt  my  chick 
any. 

EJvery  one  makes  fun  of  my  pet 
and  her  name,  but  I  don't  care.  Every 
night  at  feeding  time  I  call  Deborah 
and  she  comes  hopping  on  her  one 
leg.  She  has  a  home  all  her  own  and 
does  not  like  the  other  chickens  to 
go  in  it.  She  has  a  very  jealous  dis- 
position and  picks  the  other  chickens 
and  the  cat  whenever  she  has  a 
chance.  She  will  lie  on  her  back  with 
her  eyes  shut  for  hours. 

Every  morning  when  I  open  the 
kitchen  door — there  is  Deborah  wait- 
ing for  me.  She  always  tells  me 
"good-morning"  in  her  own  talk.  She 
even  says  her  ABC's  but  I  have  to 
gfive  her  a  slight  tap  to  let  her  know 
when   she   is   finished.     She   will   say 


WHAT  OF   TOITB  PIONEERS? 

FRANCES  WEIKLE'S  letter  tell- 
ing about  the  old  church  in 
West  Virginia  has  set  me  wonder- 
ing if  more  of  you  might  not  have 
some  interesting  stories  to  tell  of 
your  own  pioneer  grandparents  or 
some  old  landmark  near  your  home. 
Perhaps  there's  a  story  about  the 
Indians  that's  been  handed  down 
in  your  family.  Did  your  great- 
great-grandmother  really  tallt  with 
a  .savage  Indian?  Won't  you  sit 
down  and  tell  ua  all  about  it?  There 
will  be  six  prizes  for  the  best 
storie.s — three  for  boys  and  three 
for   girls. 

Send  your  letter  immediately  to 
Young  People's  Editor,  Pennsylvania 
Farmer.  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pitt.s- 
biirgh,    Pa. 


"ca-ca-ca"  and  hop  into  my  arms  and 
shut  her  eyes. 

My  pet  is  afraid  of  only  one  thing 
and  that  is  my  cousin.  He  does  not 
like  her  and  whenever  he  sees  her,  he 
kicks  her.  But  that  isn't  often  as 
she  hops  quickly  away.  Deborah  is 
now  two  years  old  and  is  very  clever, 
even  though  she  has  only  one  good 
leg.  I  have  only  to  call  her  name  and 
she   comes  hopping  to    me  wherever 

she  may  be. 

*  *     * 

Guess  What  This  Is  ? 

THE  pet  I  like  best  is  "Kingfish." 
I  feed  him  corn  and  water  every 
day.  He  is  one  and  one-half  feet  in 
length  and  about  two  feet  tall.  He  is 
all  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
black  spot  on  his  tail.  He  is  very 
friendly  but  only  with  me.  He  shakes 
hands  and  follows  me  around  and 
comes  to  greet  me  at  the  gate.  Have 
you  guessed  what  he  is?  A  rooster! 
Belle  Rademan. 

*  *     * 


logs  split  and  each  half  fixed  with 
legs  for  seats.  The  balcony  has  the 
same  sort  of  teats. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
features — everything  in  almost  as 
good  condition  as  it  was  when  the 
church  was  built.  The  building  is  un- 
der  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal workers.  It  has  been  deeded  to 
them  as  long  as  the  grass  grows  and 
the  water  runs. 

I  had  a  great-uncle  who  went  to 
that  church  when  he  was  a  boy.  He 
said  the  men  always  carried  guns  and 
were  ever  ready  to  fight  the  Indians. 
Many  times,  he  said,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  whooping,  yelling  red- 
skins and  had  some  wearisome  fight- 
ing. 

I  can  truthfully  say  I  am  proud  of 
my  country — and  also  my  state. 


Aiigust'l."l93l' 
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Billy  Rabbit 


DADDY  was  hauling  wheat  one 
day  when  he  saw  a  little  rabbit. 
He  cdught  it  and  brought  it  home. 
We  fed  it  with  a  spoon  and  it  wasn't 
afraid  but  took  all  the  milk  we  gave 
it.  Finally  it  learned  to  eat  out  of  a 
dish.  It  ate  beets,  carrots  and  other 
vegetables.  Then  one  night  Bill  got 
sick  and  lived  only  a  few  minutes.  We 
never  knew  what  caused  its  death. 
Mary  Edith  McKee. 
*     *     * 

Mr,  Hickory  Horn 

LAST  summer  I  had  a  Hickory 
Horn  Devil  for  a  pet.  It  is  a 
long  green  caterpillar  with  six  black 
horns  each  crowned  with  a  vivid 
orange.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know 
that  he  w^anted  ground  in  which  to 
spin  his  cocoon  so  poor  Mr.  Hickory 
Horn  died.  Minnie  Click. 
O 

An  Interesting  Landmark 

By  Frances  Weikle 

THERE  is  an  interesting  old  church 
near  Union,  West  Virginia,  that 
is  over  one  himdred  years  old.  It  is 
the  oldest  church  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  It  was  built  during 
the  days  when  the  Indians  were  still 
very  numerous.  The  old  portholes  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  close  observation. 
Inside   the   church  you   will    find   the 


Pekka,  the  Owl 

1AM  anxious  to  let  you  hear  about 
a  queer  pet  I  have.  It  is  a  big 
brown  owl.  I  call  him  Pekka.  He 
stands  about  eighteen  inches  high  and 
he  lives  in  an  old  shack  near  the  bam. 
I  put  a  pan  of  water  into  Pekka's 
shack  and  he  goes  in  and  takes  a 
bath. 

I  brought  Pekka  from  the  woods 
when  the  tree  in  which  his  nest  was 
had  fallen  over.  He  was  then  only 
a  bunch  of  grey,  but  with  two  big 
round  yellow  eyes.  Pekka  is  two  years 
old  and  a  dark  brown  color.  His  food 
is  mice,  rats  and  other  kinds  of  raw 
meat.  Pekka  is  tame  and  is  not 
afraid  of  people  like  other  wild  owls. 

Jacob  Kesatie. 


Little  Folks*  Corner 


The  Pansy  Story 


By   V.   D.   SMILEY 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

"But  where  did  the  papa  sit?"  ask- 
ed Elsie,  looking  all  over  the  pansy. 
"Here,  I'll  show  you,"  said  Auntie. 
Poor  papa  had  caught  a  bad  cold  and 
had  to  sit  on  the  floor  with  his  feet 
in  a  tub  and  have  a  piece  of  red  flan- 
nel around  his  neck  for  his  sore 
throat." 

And  now  Auntie  gently  pulled  off 
the  withered  petals,  one  at  a  time, 
and  when  they  were  all  off,  sure 
enough,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
fiower  sat  what  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  wee  green  man  with 
something  red  about  his  tiny  neck. 
And  when  Auntie  pulled  off  the  little 
green  sac  over  his  legs,  which  was 
the  "tub,"  sure  enough,  there  were 
two  wee  thin  legs  sticking  down.  How 
Elsie  did  laugh,  and  then  she  had  to 
examine  other  pansies  and  found  the 
little  green  man  herself.  But  finally 
she  wanted  to  know — "But  didn't  the 
poor  girls  ever  get  some  nice  clothes 
and  have  more  chairs?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Auntie,  hurriedly 
trying  to  think  up  a  proper  ending. 


"One  day  two  very  handsome  rich 
young  men  came  riding  along  in  an 
airplane — some  called  it  the  'Bumble 
Bee',  and  called  at  the  Pansy  house 
and  stayed  for  dinner  and  were  so 
charmed  with  the  good  manners  and 
beauty  of  the  man's  two  daughters 
that  they  asked  their  hands  in  mar- 
riage, and  soon  afterward  they  were 
married  and  went  to  live  in  a  wonder- 
ful place  with  loads  of  beautiful  flow- 
ers. Sometimes  the  girls  wore  gor- 
geous dresses  but  most  of  the  time 
they  preferred  plain  but  rich  apparel. 

The  man's  wife,  too,  became  much 
sweeter  in  temper, — some  say  it  was 
because  she  ate  so  much  honey  which 
the  Bee  brothers  brought  her,  but  at 
any  rate  she  certainly  changed  for 
the  better,  although  she  still  loved 
gay  and  gorgeous  dresses.  Her  two 
daughters  married  also,  and  every 
one  lived  happily  ever  after." 

"That's  good,"  sighed  Elsie  bliss- 
fully, and  then  she  gave  a  whoop  of 
joy.  "There  comes  Sallie  home  again. 
I'm  going  right  over  now  and  tell 
her  the  pan.sy  story. 

rThe  end.) 


Refrigeration 
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Once  an  Urmperors  J-#uxury^ 
ISTov^  a  Farm  Home 
"Necessity 


The  Roman  Emperors  Had  to  Get  Along 
With  Snow  Brought  in  Bales  of  Straw 
from  Distant  Mountains,  hut  now  Mod" 
est  Homes  have  Electric  Refrigeration 
in    the    Kitchen    the     Year    Around 

The  luxuries  of  yesterday  are  the  necessities  of 
today.  The  old-fashioned  springhouse  is  passing. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  an 
electric  refrigerator. 


At  the  prevailing  rural  rates 
the  average  cost  of  current 
for  a  refrigerator  is  between 
$1.00  and  $2.00  per  month.  No  spoiling  of  food— no  worry 
about  ire— no  unnecessary  steps.  It  pays  for  itself. 


Economy 


Cone  are  the  endless  trips 
to  the  cellar  or  springhouse 
before  and  after  each  meal. 
Chilled    food    is    within   arm's    reach    of    the    table. 


Labor  Saving 


Better  Food 


This    Electric    Refrigerator    snve%    dollars   north 
of  food  and  many  steps  on   a   Fennsylvania    Farm. 


Fresh  food,  new  dishes, 
frozen  desserts,  sparkling 
ice  cubes,  cooling  summer 
drinks -all  are  made  possible  by  the  magic  of  the  refrigera- 
tor. No  more  "sniffing"  last  night's  "left-overs"  or  doubtful 
testing  of  yesterday's  milk.  All  foods  are  kept  tasty  and  clean. 


Your  light  and  power  company  is  a  community  in- 
Btitution,  and  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  infor- 
mation on  light,  heat,  and  power  for  farm  work 
and  home  use.  Consult  also  your  electrical  dealer. 


When  you  go  away,  lock  up 
the  house  and  forget  the 
refrigerator.  Fill  it  up  with 
food  and  it  will  regulate  itself.  Automatically,  it  uses  just 
enough  current  to  keep  the  temperature  at  the  desired  point. 


Reliability 


^'It    Costs   More    To   Do    Without   Electricity    Than    To    Use   It 

Published  ill  the  interest  of  Rural  Electrifieation  by  the 
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Bradford  Electric  Company 
Chester  County  Electric  Company 
Chester  Valley  Electric  Company 
Ducpiesne  Light  Company 
Edison  Eijilit  &  Power  Company 
Keystone  Public  Service  Company 


Luzerne  County  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Metropolitan  Edison  Company 
Northern  Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
Penu  Central  Light  &  Power  Company 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Company 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Liplit  Company 


Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
Philadelphia  Electric  C(»nipany 
Scranton  Electric  Company 
South  Penn  Electric  Company 
Southern  Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
Vi  ellsboro  Electric  Company 
West  Penn  Power  Company 
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this    for   animal    lieaitli 

Sprinkle  and  spray  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  about  barns  and  living 
quarters.  (1)  To  keep  down  foul  odors. 
(2)  To  destroy  disease  germs.  (3)  To 
kill  lice  and  parasites.  (4)  To  ward  off 
contagious  diseases. 

SANITATION    IS    LIFE.     Dr.    Hess   Dip   and 

Disinfectant    is    standardized — 5    times    as    strong 
as  carbolic  acid  for  killing  certain  disease  germs. 
^^  A  powerful  disinfectant  and  deodorizer  for  bams 

and  homes.  Dilute,  one  gallon  to  72  gallons  water. 
This  strong  emulsion  keeps  dairy  bams,  pigpens, 
poultry  houses,  sinks,  closets,  all  places  free  irom 
disease   germs   and   clean   smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
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SILO 
BARGAINS 


We  BtilJ  have  a  few  wood  fIIos  left,  takpn 
In  trade  on  eoiicrete  sIIoh,  and  refon- 
ditioncil,  at  bargain  |)rl<-e8  while  they  la«t. 


But    ANY    Orange    Silo    this    year    will    match    the    1931 

farm    i>urse.      (irange    Sales    and    IToductlon    have    kept    up 

nnuKually  well.    Raw  niaterlalH  are  lower.   Coupled  with  (irnnge 

Quality    and    cxcluHlve    features,    it's    no    wonder    wise    farmers 

continue    to    Invest    in   these   Grange   nioney-niakerx! 

S  Silo   Plants — (one   at   Netcong,    N.   J.)    insures   quickest    service — no 
dlsapiKiiivtments  or  lielays. 

(N.   J.    Iialn'incn  write  direct  to   vs   at   Hackettstown,   N.   J.) 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,    it^' 


RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


Special    Direct    from    Factory    Prices 

FAMOUS    AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP -HOOPS 

leat   and   Pay   Less.     Order    Now  and   Save    Money. 

I^^F  INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  H,  LINESVILLE,   PA 


CILOS 

^^^^  A  Buy  the 


QUALITY  CHICKS  17Z  *ltST  '"* 

^^::J,^''i^'rrri?-lrrin'i?A;T?s:*5?-ri 

in    Uss    than    100    lots.      VUK,     Ine    rtell>ery 
Lincoln    Hatchery,    B.N.Lauwer.BoxP.McAIUtervMle.Pa. 


■■■^™^^~  niimifn     "f   known    Quality.  .Hoo** 

My-fliD  CHICKS  ■3?^.r'.K«i 

Kill;    Mln.icas     (Hlark)     $10.00    a    hunrlre.l 

ECLIPSE    FARM.  PORT    TREVORTON.    PA. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

Al'wajrs  w««  clean 

If  you  have  lost  your  dairy  herd  with  dlseawj^  why 
Twx.hiiv  rlpftn  rtiBPH*'  free c(iwH  to  replaie  thcmolroct 
trom  our  furniersV  (».'>*  ot  our  furniers  never  iiiui  u 
reactor  at  any  time,  <Jur  entire  County  ha«  been  rcR- 
ularly  tested  since  102;i.  You  canimt  l>uy  an  uiitiwt- 
cil  cow  i'l  Crawford  County.  We  are  not  dealers. 
CRAWFORD  CO.  COOP.  DAIRY  IMP.  L 
SALES     ASS'N..     Market     Mouie.     Meadville.     Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 
HIGH  RECORD  FAMILY 

Pauline's  Guardsiuun,  Oam  18,:il8.G  M.,  012.3  P.. 
Erantiaunv  18,180.8  >!..  1,011  V.  Hia  first  datiKh- 
ter  on  te.-'t  has  In  102  days  jiroduoeU  330.44  h.. 
Clnas  G.  A  halt  Mister  produced  In  April  2,000.(> 
M.,    103   F.,    Class    A.  „  „ 

6ne  has  In  101  days  3,026.0  .M.,   and  201.30  F.. 
CIhhs    ti.    .\nother    has    715   lbs.    F..    Class   P. 
It's    In    the    blood.  Get    some. 

Accredited.  Necative. 

FAIBACRES    FARM,  Sewickley,    Pa. 

G...i»>v«<9,<k«r  R.^lltt'ro"'  one  month  to  scrv- 
Uernsey  l3Ull8,,.p„,,,e  u^e.  sons  of  up- 
lands Good  (iift  A.R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion, 
I'ennsylvanlu  Show,  out  of  A.K.  dams  with  reo- 
oi-ds  up  to  700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and 
IJlood  Tested.  I'rires  to  suit  times. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  PipersviUe.    Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS.  — I'.nrKnlns.  ReB.,  Federal 
AciriMlili'd  ami  Hhortioii  free.  «;ra-iiils<ms  of 
Langwuter  Afrkamler,  ranKiiiR  from  2  to  <1 
nios.  In  age.  Gut  of  X.U.  <laiii«  with  records  of 
675  imtinds  fat  In  G.  to  733  in  I>.1).  G.  R.  Keater, 
Supt.,     Foxburg    Farms    Herd.        Foxburg,     Pa. 

GUERNSEYS.  —  3  purebred  Guernsey  Bull 
Calves,  Sire  rrliice  Gold.  -Vll  from  ko<h1  pro- 
dudne  dams.  Tuberculin  free  herd,  also  blood 
tested.  Reg.  &  transferred  to  buyer  for  $40. 0() 
each.  W.   L.   GEORGE,       Apollo.   Pa. 

Jersey  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves.  .Mostly  Oxford 
and  Noble  breeding.  Acer.  herd.  Time  naymeut 
if  desiied.    C.P.  &  M.W.  Bighara,    Gettysburg.Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  lines. 
Herd  T.  U.  Accredited.  Animals  of  both  sex  and 
•II  aces.  Geo,  B.  McCcnnell.   Wellington,  Ohio 

40  DAIRY  COWS  and  siirlnplnR  heifers.  40  crude 
AniniH  cows  niul  licifcrs,  bred  to  re(r.  .\iipiis 
bulls.  W.    HUNDLEY,  Boydton,   Va. 


CATTLE 


BUCK    ft    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle— Poland-China   Hors  — Hamprttrj 
flheep-Uraft    Horses.  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY,  Mortonville.   Penna. 


June,  July  and  August 

CHICKS 

5c  and  Up 

White.  Black.  Uulf  and  Bruwn 
liCKhorns.  $7  per  100.  Itocka 
tS.OO.  \V\aiidottes  $"J,0(».  Lliiht 
Uruiis  *J.(iO.  Heavy  $7.00.  24 
Paue  i'8talii'.;iic  free.  21  Years 
111  ha'iiiiess.  IcMiri,  Doliviry. 
JOHNSON'S     HATCHERY.  ICKESBURG,     PA. 

Best  Quality  Ctilcks 

Caih   or    C.O.D.  50       100        SOO  1.000 

S.C.  Tancied  White  Leohorni  .  $3.25  $600  $27.50  $50 
S.C.  Tom  Barron  Wh.  Le«horns  3.25  6.00  27.50  SO 
Barred    Rocks   &    R.i.    Redi    ...      4.00     7.00     32.50     60 

White    Wyandottei    4.00     7.00     32.50     GO 

White    Rodts     4.00     7.50     32.50     60 

Light   Mix.  $5.00   per    100.        Heavy   Mix,   $6.00  per    100 

11111';,     llvp    ili-Iiveix.      ro«t|i:il<l.      Order    dlief-t. 
ru£5iTD  v^ii^y  HATrHFllv    tu- f    m^ai^i ;n.  p^ 


QUAUTY 


Taiicred     Strain 
\Vlilt«    Lt'Kliorii.s     $6  per   100 

Ilaried    Hocks     8  per   100 

^>lll>rii/fi     S.    C.     Iti'ds     8  per   100 

I^HII^H^    llea>y    .Mixed     7  per   100 

^^■**'-'**«-'    Lluht    Mixed     6  per   lUO 

600  lots   <4c  lesii — lOflO  lets  le  less.    100%  liva  delivery 

).-uaranti'ed.     Order    from    this    ad    or    write    for    free 

circular. 

C.     P.     LEISTER.     Box     P.     McAllitervilU,     Penna. 


CLEAR    SPRING    QUALITY    CHICKS 

i;asli    or    C.    O.     D.  100         500     l.OilO 

Tanc.    or    Marmn    S.C.    Wh.    Lenhorns  $6.00  $30.00  $bO 

8.    C.   Karrvd   lUtcka    7.00     32.50     60 

S.    r.    U.    I.    He<ls    7.00     32.50     60 

LiKlit    Mix.    $5.00-100.  lleaw   Mix.    $6.50-100. 

lOO'r    lin'    deliver)'.     Postpaid.     Circular    frei'. 

Ckar  Spring  BatdMry,  F.  B.  LeiUcr,  Prep.,  Bai  SI,  ■cAliiterraic,  Pi 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

CaKli    or    C.    O.    D.  100     .^00     lonO 

Itarn-d    &    White    Kocks    $7.00  $33.50  $65 

liea\y    Mixed     6.00     

I'lTpnid.     Live  airival   Kuaianti'cil. 
J.   A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I,    Beaver   Spring*.    Pa. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 


Barred    Ilock.s    $7.00    p<T    100 

(reiiiLsyltaiiia    State    ColletO!    strain.) 

HIack   Giants    (N.J.)     $12.00  i>er  lOO 

Mixed,     Cc     Prompt     Del.    C.O.I).,    Guar 
S.  W.KLINE,  B«x  20,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


^  HERBSTER'S  ^H^S  CHICKS 


r.arred     Uocks     S7. 00  per  100 

H.    I.    Reds    J7.00  per  100 

riiMa;.c     iiaid.     lll()</„     live     dcli\er>. 

Herktcr*  Ponltr;  Farm,  Box  B.  Mcaore,  Pa. 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  from  selected  and  blood-tested  liens.   Hardy 
range-^rown  stock.     Priced  for  quick   sale.     Cat- 
alog  free. 
C.  M.  LoBgenccker,  Box  45,    Elirabethtown,  Pa. 


UL^SH'SS     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

White     Wyandottet.     White     Rocki    &Barrrd 
Rock*    $7.00    per     100.      Heavy    Mixed     $6.00 
per     100.      Wr     (hip     C.     0.     D.     or     cash. 
lOD'o     live    delivery    guaranteed. 
JAS.    E.    ULSH.Box    P,  Beaver    Springs,    Pa. 


Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calvoR,  Toland-Chlnn  Iiok.s  and  HiiiniiHhire^shcep. 
■Write    E.     H.    Williams, 


Marlinton,    W.    Va. 


Angus  Cattle  ''T'f^T"' 


Write    BAYARD    BROS., 


Waynesburc,    Pa. 


—YEARLING    HEREFORD    BULLS— 
Priced  to  aell.   Get  n  roihI   herd  tdre  while  prices 
are    low.     We    also    are    offrrlnp    clioli'e    helferH 
cheap.  GEORGE  G.  COCHRAN,  Dawson,  Pa. 


D.   8.   POLLED  HEREF0RD8.— A  line  eelectlon. 

Oowii,    helfera,    bulls.     Come    or    write 

OKAS.    D.    OnX.  MUlersport,    Ohio 


W.    LEGHORNS,    $6-IO«; 

TANCRED  S  C.  WHITE 
Leghorni,  $7-100:  S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks.  Wh.  Rocks  $8.00- 
100;  Redi,  $9-100:  Mixed.  $6-100.  H<'  liss  500  lots; 
lo  Ic.is  in  lilOO  lots.  I.  lo  del.  KUar.  CataloK  free. 
JACOB    NIEMOND.  Box    4.  McAMiterville,    Pa. 

cut  t^V  C     IJirKe     Type      Ene.      IieKh»rns.      Sc 
1.111  L.IV.d     "arred     Hock<.     7r.        Mixed.     .1%e. 
"*  Iliavv      Mixed,     fir.        Order     dlrec', 

r.  O.  I>  or  rash.  100%  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
TWIN    HATCHERY,    Box  2,    McALISTERVILLE,    PA. 

DIIDC  DDITn  Harred  Rock  rhlek.s  now  7c 
rUI\C*uncll  e»eh.  Heavy  Mixed,  Be  each, 
a  vs»aj    a#aiajaf     Prompt    Service.    C     O.    D. 

100%    live    delivery    guaranteed. 
CHA8.    F.    EWINO,  R.  I,  McCLURE.    PA. 


Farm  and  Dairy 


By  L.   W.   LIGHTY 


MILK  distributors  have  appeal- 
ed to  producers  to  reduce  the 
output  Of  milk,  as  it  has  be- 
come difficult  to  handle  the  quantity 
produced.  Many  buyers  of  the  past 
are  out  of  work  and  have  to  shift 
with  the  least  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  farm  press  have  been 
appealing  to  the  farmers  to  get  rid 
of  the  unprofitable  cows,  but  still 
there  are  a  very  great  number  of 
herds  where  a  third  to  a  half  of  the 
cows  are  such  poor  yielders  that  they 
cannot  make  a  profit  and  many  can- 
not pay  for  the  feed  they  consume. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it 
was  urgent  to  cull  the  herd  that  time 
is  now.  It  is  true  the  animals  will 
not  bring  much  cash.  A  farmer  may 
have  paid  $75  for  a  cow  and  can  now 
get  only  $25  for  her,  yet  it  is  better 
to  take  that  loss  at  once  than  to  be 
losing  daily  by  keeping  the  cow  and 
in  the  end  take  the  loss,  because  the 
two  losses  are  greater  than  the  one. 

Several  farmers  have  told  me  that 
as  soon  as  they  have  established  their 
"basic  production"  they  propose  to 
cull  the  herd  hard  and  produce  no 
more  "surplus"  milk.  That  is  a  wise 
move  and  will  do  much  good,  provid- 
ed enough  producers  act  on  such  a 
progn*am. 

Turning  the  Farm  Products  Into  Cash 

"Where  are  we  to  get  our  cash?" 
is  the  question  now  asked  by  a  large 
number  of  farmers.  "The  wheat 
brings  almost  nothing,  the  dairy 
products  are  down  to  a  third  of  for- 
mer prices  and  the  cash  demanded 
by  taxes,  interest  and  unpaid  debts 
generally  is  the  same  as  when  our 
products  brought  the  highest  price. 
Labor  and  general  upkeep  had  come 
down  a  little,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  fall  in  prices  of  our  standard  crops 
and  products."  This  is  not  a  fanci- 
ful notion  but  a  very  serious  problem 
with  many  farmers  I  meet  and  hear 
from  as  well  as  others. 

This  problem  can  be  solved  only  by 
real  hard  work  and  straight  and  in- 


telligent thinking.  We  have  been  more 
than  fed  up  on  political  twaddle  call, 
ed  the  high  standard  of  living,  which 
in  action  means  working  slowly  fof 
a  few  hours  and  sporting  the  rest  of 
the  24  we  do  not  need  for  sleeping. 
The  sooner  we  divest  ourselves  of 
that  nonsense  the  better.  Hard  work 
and  thrift  are  the  virtues  that  have 
withstood  the  ages  and  they  will  save 
the  day  now.  The  producer  and  the 
consumer  between  them  have  sup- 
ported  a  host  of  useless  middlemen 
because  it  made  things  easier  and  we 
had  more  leisure. 

Market  Directly 

With  the  present  good  roads  and 
the  speedy  truck  a  majority  of  farm- 
ers can  reach  a  market  center  and 
sell  their  products  direct.  I  know 
about  all  the  arguments  against  this 
plan,  but  most  of  them  are  only  "hot 
air,"  because  I  know  from  many 
years'  experience  that  once  or  twice 
a  week  we  come  home  with  the  purse 
lined  with  bills  and  the  pocket  rat- 
tling with  small  change.  A  great 
number  of  little  items  on  the  farm 
are  needed  by  the  towns  people  and 
sell  themselves  if  offered  at  a  fair 
price. 

This  plan  brings  the  cash  to  the 
farm  that  is  needed. 

Work?  Yes,  we  trudged  with  the 
spring  wagon  over  fifteen  miles  of 
rough  and  muddy  roads  weekly  to 
reach  our  market  center.  It  meant 
rising  at  2:30  a.  m.  and  getting  home 
at  seven  or  eight  p.  m.,  but  we  paid 
the  taxes  and  the  debt  on  the  farm, 
paid  for  the  horrie  conveniences  we 
put  in  the  house  and  such  things  as 
were  needed. 

It  was  hard  work  indeed,  but  we 
are  here  to  tell  about  it  after  nigh 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  We  can 
throw  our  shoulders  back  and  walit 
with  a  springy  step  and  say  we  are 
strictly  all  right.  Hard  work  hurts 
no  one  and  thrift  is  the  medicine  that 
will  cure  the  individual  and  the  na- 
tions in  this  day  of  groaning  aud 
lamentations. 


Farm  Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


Dr.W. — I  know  of  no  better  crop 
•  to  sow  on  that  soy-bean  stub- 
ble than  wheat  and  vetch  to  be  cut 
for  hay  next  year.  Soy-bean  ground 
above  almost  every  other  kind  of  land 
.should  have  a  cover  crop  on  it. 

Glad  to  know  you  are  having  such 
success  with  your  alfalfa.  Better 
keep  manure  away  from  the  alfalfa 
if  you  do  not  want  bluegrass  to  take 
it.  Manure  not  only  propagates  blue- 
grass  but  brings  many  other  weeds. 
I  say  other  weeds,  for  bluegrass  in 
an  alfalfa  field  is  one  of  the  worst 
weeds. 


WA.  C. — I  always  give  a  person- 
•  al  reply  when  postage  is  en- 
closed. The  inoculation  for  sweet  clo- 
ver will  not  answer  for  soy  beans.  I 
have  had  alfalfa  to  do  fairly  well 
when  the  soil  had  a  limestone  require- 
ment of  one  ton  per  acre,  but  it  is 
far  better  to  have  a  neutral  soil  for 
alfalfa. 

*  ♦     * 

SMc.  -  If  you  can  get  pulverized 
•  limestone  delivered  on  your  farm 
you  can  hardly  afford  to  farm,  mow 
or  graze  an  acre  of  sour  land. 

I  am  happy  to  know  my  Brief  An- 
swers are  helpful  to  you. 

♦  ♦     * 

HL.  M. — I  would  g^ve  that  clover 
•  meadow  a  thorough  harrow- 
ing. Harrow  with  a  spring-tooth, 
sfiike-tooth  or  disk  harrow  and  seed 
it  to  red  clover  again.  If  you  have 
favorable  weather  it  will  do  well  and 


you  will  have  a  fine  clover  field  next 
year.  Apply  250  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  0-12-5  goods. 

*  *     * 

J  P.  S. — Hubam  clover  is  an  annual 
•  and  would  do  no  good  if  sown  in 
your  soy-bean  stubble  this  fall.  Bet- 
ter sow  the  biennial  sweet  clover  if 
you  can  get  the  beans  off  by  Aufust 
15th.  If  not  sow  timothy  and  sow 
the  sweet  clover  or  red  clover  in  the 
spring.  August  15th  would  be  too  late 
to  sow  sweet  clover  in  some  sections, 
but  not  for  you. 

*  *     ♦ 

FK. — I  have  never  heard  of  stock 
•being  poisoned  by  feeding  on  Su- 
dan grass  pasture  unless  the  grass 
had  been  frozen.  Be  careful  not  to 
let  stock  eat  frozen  Sudan  or  it  will 
poison  them.  All  kinds  of  stock  rel- 
ish both  the  hay  and  the  pasture  of 
Sudan.  It  is  about  equal  in  food 
value  to  timothy,  but  stock  are  more 
fond  of  it  on  account  of  its  sugar 
content. 


GW.  W.— Do  not  trouble  yourself 
•  about  bothering  me.  I  am  em- 
ployed by  this  publishing  company  al- 
most exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
being  bothered(?)  by  its  readers.  Be- 
sides I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  the 
bothering. 

*     *     * 

HL.-It  will  be  a  little  late  after 
•  the    timothy    is    harvested    In 
your  section  to  sow  Sudan. 


j^ugtist  1,  IMI 


UNADILLA   SILOS 

Are  Unclianged  in  Quality 


dfored  safely  away  in  a  UnaJiIla  bilo 
„„ur  corn  will  be  the  juiciest,  most 
nalatable  and  nutritious  green  feed 
possible  to  provide  in  winter.  Appe- 
tWina  feed  which  will  increase  milk 
y„«and  profits  and  save  considerable  on  cost 
"?!5,\,  mill  feeds.  At  this  late  season  let  these 
ffcfsgo^rn  your  choice  of  a  Silo.The  U  nadiln 
•  ^..le  bv  a  reputable  Company  financially 
"uTto  carry  out  a  contract  with  you.  Quality 
f  material  has  not  been  cheapened,  on  y  the 
nrice  •«  lower,  with  every  part  accurately  cut 

and  fitted  at  factory.  

The  Uuadilla  goes   tocethcr   so 

iiy  that  two  meninot  carpenters) 
y.n  set  one  up  comtilcte  in  two 
day's  time.  You  vjon't  liave  to  refit 
The  front,  shape  the  roof  boards  or 
«w  off  the  staves  to  even  their 
length.  All  extra  work  and  expense 
«hich  the  erection  of  so-called 
"bargain  Silos"  involve.  That's 
„hv  the  average  U  nadilla  Silo  costs 
u,s  erected  and  ready  to  fill  than 
those  other  Silos  on  which  you  re 
quoted  a  cheaper  price. 

Your  order  for  any  sue  Unadilla, 
either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce,  will  be 
•hioped  at  once.  You  must  now 
have  prompt  delivery.  We  can  give 
it.  Write  immediately  for  catalog, 
prices  and  terms.  Address, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  Inc. 
-     D  UnadUla,  N.Y. 

Boxr, 

Sales  agents  for  Papec 
and  Rowell-Trojan  Cutlers. 
Write  for  catalog  and  price*. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(81)     13 


It's  here  at  last!!!! 

A  Perfectly  Smooth 
CONCRETE 

STAVE  SILO 

BOTH    INSIDE    AND    OUT. 

New  iiverliii'jiinB  sliive  .joliils. 
troweled  smooth  with  Ciitiiiilinn 
Siiiiil  hwitle  iind  iKiinted  sind 
f;la7.vi\    while    iMitsldo. 

"T^-k.  To  further  iierfeit  our  nl- 
roiidy  fiuuolis  RedWood  HIUKcd 
Dnor  Svstoin  wo  Inne  udded  n  uew  reinforceil 
Dwrfrume.    esporinlly   de-sinm-d    for  use   w.lh   our 

CONCRETE  STAVE  CHUTE 

Prteea  never  before  thovcht  posalblel 

iBveatlgace  tor  yottr«eIf.   See  ournew 

mt  alloa  In  your  own  loeallty 

The  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

B,t356    Dept.  P,  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Self-Feeding.  Non-Clogging/ 
Ball-Bearlng,  Gears  ' 

Ran  In  Oil. 


GEHL 


LOW  SPEED 
BIG  CAPACITY 

SILO 

FILLER 


9-29 

Wet  leavet  cannot  wind 
^op   on   lower   roller.     Im- 
proved   shear    cut    injure* 
cleun  cutting. 

A  World'*  Record 


The  GEHL  will  cut  and 
throw  arctfii  corn  45  (eet 
hieliat  only  SOO  R.  P.M., 
Bivtns  power  costs,  yet 
fillinstlifluglmt  silo  rapid- 
ly. El«:lric  power  costs  as 
low  as  tl. 75  par  silo.  Gas- 
oline power  cut  ONE- 
HALF.  Don't  buy  until 
you  have  our  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 
GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTtJRING  CO., 
<a  South  W»l«r  Slr««t,  Weil  B»nd,  WiKonsm 


SprinR-tcnsIon  rollen. 
nearness  of  rollers  to 
knives,  improved  fan 
blade  attarhment  and 
gears  running  in  oil 
maice  the  GEHL  the 
world's  liffhteat  running 
and  cleanest  cutting  silo 
filler. 


Hakdek 

■liHlil^  Todu\'s    low    jirices   on   ilc- 

wPnlrl  |)i-iuliilile  lIiinliT  Silos  are, 


LOWER 

PRICES 

NOW! 


Todu.\'s  low  jirices  on  ilc 
|)i-iuliilile  lIiinliT  Silos  arc. 
we  liclievi'.  Ilie  lowest  In 
infMlcrn  Kilo  hislory!  Don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  that 
you  cannot  afford  a  Hard- 
er! Lower  prlies  now  pn-- 
viiil  on  both  the  pionicr 
wood  sliivc  "Iliirdcr"  nnd 
the  cnst-stoiie  silo.  <!et 
ciititlop;  and  low  prices. 
Save  money  by  biiildinc; 
now. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  Inc. 
P-31,       Cobletkill,   N.  Y. 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tcated  Cow» 

28  per  cent  nnlk  solids,  i:  per  eiMit  laiilc  acid,  thirk 
an  nuttiird  wilh  no  forcixn  inuri'dienls.  Ilcdme.i 
''leplcliini;  and  lessens  dunKer  from  ror^idioiiis. 
I'lereases  t«R  prodiirtion  and  promote.s  fertilil}'  and 
li»li'hahllliv.  <Jnnd  for  chleli.s,  hrollcr.'i  and  laylnn 
liens.  Sold  rtlrert  from  the  fnrtorv  In  h-irreln  of 
"•"111'    4S-    ills     llnir  IvirreN,    nlinni    Snn    ll)s 

inUSVlLLE  DAIRYVftODUCrrCO.'  TITUSVILLE.  PA. 


Fast  Pace  from  Standing 
Start 

THE  history  of  two  brother.s  who 
operate  in  Fayette  county, 
Pa.,  is  so  interesting  that  other 
should  know  of  it.  Twelve  years  ago 
these  brothers  owned  a  hunting  lodge 
in  the  mountains  near  Ohiopyle.  Tem- 
porary illness  and  unemployment  in- 
duced one  of  the  brothers  to  spend 
the  .summer  at  this  camp. 

He  was  reading  extensively  about 
poultry.  He  purcha.sed  forty-nine 
hens  and  four  hundred  baby  chicks. 
He  brooded  these  chicks  in  an  oil 
brooder,  for  which  he  built  a  house 
of  approved  type  20x20  feet.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  about  65  per  cent 
of  these  chickens,  which  were  car- 
ried over  the  winter  in  the  little 
brooder  house.  These  did  so  well  that 
the  next  spring  the  brothers  decided 
that  one  of  them  would  keep  his  job 
in  the  mill  and  the  other  devote  his 
time  to  poultry  until  the  adventure 
would  be  thoroughly  tried  out,  either 
demonstrated  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Equipment  Doubled 

The  second  year  the  equipment  was 
doubled  and  eight  hundred  chicks 
were  purchased.  Experience,  better 
care  and  more  attention  resulted  in 
saving  75  per  cent  of  the  chicks,  noth- 
ing to  brag  about,  but  a  mark  of 
progress  and  encouragement. 

The  third  year  the  plant  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  two  more 
houses  which  were  20x40  feet,  two 
more  oil-burning  brooders  were  added 
and  1,800  baby  chicks.  Of  these  about 
85  per  cent  were  rai.sed. 

The   mill  worker  in  a  nearby  city 
in   the   meantime   was  busy  building 
up   a    good   market  for  broilers   and 
fresh  eggs,  when  he  was  not  engag- 
ed   in    the    factory.     The    few    extra 
cents  on  the  cockerels  or  a  crate  of 
select   eggs    repre.sented   a  net   gain. 
That  year  some  breeding  stock  was 
culled  out  and  an  incubator  was  in- 
I  stalled  in  the  cellar  of  the  dwelling 
house.  This  incubator  was  of  the  hot 
water    circulation    type    with    an    oil 
lamp  as  the  source  of  heat.   This  ma- 
chine was  built  on  a  unit  plan.    The 
first  unit  held  twelve  hundred  eggs. 
Great  care  must  have  been  excrcisCvA, 
for  an  excellent  hatching  record  was 
made  of  healthy  chicks,  of  which  85 
per  cent  grew  to  maturity. 

More    Growth 

With  this  success  the  fifth  year 
found  the  incubator  capacity  increas- 
ed to  thirty-six  hundred.  Meantime 
the  building  capacity  had  been  grow- 
ing. All  the  construction  work  was 
done  by  the  poultryman.  The  next 
year  the  incubator  capacity  was  in- 
creased to  9,000  and  additional  help 
was  needed  during  the  hatching  and 
brooding  season. 

During  the  next  three  years  the 
hatching  capacity  was  not  increased, 
but  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  hens  carried  over,  and 
in  the  percentage  of  chicks  develop- 
ed and  a  marked  increase  in  egg  pro- 
duction, and  size  of  the  individual 
birds  raised  from  carefully  selected 
breeding  stock. 

In  the  tenth  year  the  incubator 
capacity  was  again  increased  by  the 
addition  of  an  18,000-egg  capacity 
electric  incubator,  and  baby  chicks 
were  sold  on  the  market.  This  ven- 
ture was  .so  encouraging  that  the 
mill  job  was  given  up  and  both  broth- 
ers devote  their  time  to  chickens. 

The  following  year  a  32,000-cgg 
capacity  incubator  was  installed  for 
custom  hatching.  In  that  year  5,500 
laying  hens  were  carried  through  the 
year  and  12.000  baby  chicks  were 
raised  in  the  home  plant  with  a  rec- 
ord of  over  90  per  cent.  The  boys 
now  go  to  the  large  poultry  shows 
with  their  fancy  breeding  stock  and 
bring  home  silver  cups. 

Electric   Incubator 

This,  their  twelfth  year,  when 
every  one  else  is  worried  about  over 
production,  the  best  incubator  the 
market  affords,  electrically  operated, 
and  a  capacity  of  36,000  eggs,  was 
(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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GROWTH  builds  the  mold 
that  shapes  egg  capacity 
—that  determines  egg  size— laying  endurance— egg  profits.  This 
mold  is  frame  and  body  structure.  Weak  bone  construction  means 
stunted  birds  and  lost  profits.  Good,  large,  deep  broad  frames 
mean  healthy,  husky  birds  that  turn  out  their  fuU  Umit  of  eggs 
with  no  let  down  in  health. 

Larro  Growing  Mash  develops  every  phase  of  the  pullet's  growth 
to  the  limit.  It  produces  larger  frames  — healthier,  stronger 
bodies  throughout.  It  brings  pullets  into  production  right  on 
the  dot— at  an  early  maturity— and  with  bigger  eggs  from  the 
start.  They're  in  profitable  production  in  the  shortest  possible 
time— and  they  have  the  strength  to  hold  to  a  high  egg  laying  rate. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  gets  the  limit  of  eggs— regularly.  There  are 
no  "lay  offs"  or  "time  outs".  It  brings  out  laying  capacities  you 
never  dreamed  your  layers  had— it  gives  you  more  profit  dollars 
for  every  feed  dollar  than  any  ration  you  can  mix  or  buy. 

THE    LARROWE    MILLING    COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS-DAIRY 

Larro   Family  Flour — Good  for  Biscuits,   Cakes  and  Pies 


GUARANTEED     TO     LIVE    BABY    CHICKS 

Big  H.-Khes   June   30.  Jidy  7.    14,   21,   28.     Extra    Full   Coi.iit.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D 

Electric    Hatched;    Healthy:     Vigorous.  ^"  .S'U    .^70    s«M    J6l  00 

SHERIDAN     POULTRY     FARMS.  Box  F.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 
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Slilii    Vnur    T.lvc    Urnilrr.'!    and    other    Poultry 
V(,rl<'.':    OlilPst    I.lvc     r<iiiUn'     Hnu-'ie.     Ksl. 
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we  ARE  BONDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Itfliirns    m.-i(le    .l..il>       lliKlic'st    Mh-s.     Wr|>''   '"'    ""''• 
Uav    «'al.iiil;ir    nii<l    msmi^llon?.  Box    t-i 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo.**"  n^ Trl'"'ci5?''""' 
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Moro    Nfw    Laid    WIIITK  nml 

IIKOWN     KCC.S     direcl     from 

tlic   fnrm.    Wrlto   for   shir>l''"e 

Our    Rr>    yearn    »<Tvioc    and    cxporii-iuc 

Duano   Street,  New   York    City 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS    WILL  SHIP  C.O.D. 

EXTRA    chickt    FREE    with    each    order 
Tancred   Strain  S.   C.    White   Leghorns    .  .    $6  00  per  100 
Pa?k.   Strain    Bd.    Rock.,   (Per34D3l)    ..     7.00  per  100 

S     C      Red»    '•""  "•'■  '*•'' 

Light'  Mixed,    $5.50  per  100.    Heavy  Mixed,  J6.00  per  100 
.Siiccial    prifi's    nil    larci'    ordt-rs.      I.ess    tiimi    lOO.    arta 
niio   rent    per   rhlok       1110%    live   dellicrj-.    P.    P.    Paid. 
All    fro«'    r.inirf    slock.      Write    for    TTfo  Cirnilars       _ 
T.    J.     EHRENZELLER,    Box    F.     McAlitterville.    Pa. 


—SEASON'S    LOWEST     PRICES— 
Will  «l.ip  c.   ().    1>.  ,25    /.n      im.     .;■»'•  10<« 

llarrmll-bmouih  nooks...      2.25     4.25     7.75     iH.OO     7 
W    Rooks.  Hods.  WW)  ail..      2.25     4.25     8.00     38.50     75 

Iloaiv    M.x.d     2.00     3.75     7.00     34.50     68 

l'o--i.iKP  imid  .niid  fiHl   rtclivirv  rniiiit.  cmr.  Order  now. 

ULSH    POULTRY    FARM    AND    HATCHERY 

Box  P.  Poit  Trevorton,  Penna. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


GOOD  rains  early  this  week  vastly 
improved  grrowing  conditions  over 
a  wide  area.  Some  oats  were  too  short 
to  cut  with  the  binder,  and  have  been 
harvested  for  hay.  Corn  is  making 
great  growth  nearly  everywhere.  The 
bulk  of  it  is  now  in  tassel,  and  the 
promise  of  a  big  crop  is  still  favorable. 
It  has  been  a  tough  season  for  many 
fanners  in  South  Dakota  and  adjoin- 
ing areas  of  neighboring  states.  They 
have  been  hit  by  heat,  drouth,  grass- 
hoppers and  army  worms.  A  Chicago 
man  traveling  through  South  Dakota 
this  week  wired  that  he  had  driven 
through  great  swarms  of  hoppers,  and 
drove  200  miles  through  the  south  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state  where  the  corn 
had  been  completely  eaten  off,  leaving 
the  ground  about  as  bare  as  the  day 
It  was  planted. 

Bartering  Wheat 
The  wheat  situation  is  unchanged, 
except  that  the  first  of  the  flood  of 
distress  marketing  seems  to  be  past, 
receipts  not  having  been  quite  so  lib- 
eral this  week.  The  market  Is  little 
changed,  wheat  and  corn  making  a 
net  gain  of  about  one  cent  for  the 
week,  and  oats  losing  a  cent.  In  the 
Southwest,  barter  is  being  resorted  to, 
merchants  and  others  offering  to  take 
wheat  in  trade  at  around  50  cents,  the 
market  price  of  the  grain  being  near- 
er 25  cents. 

One    farm    machinery    company    is 
offering    to    take    wheat    in    exchainge 
for  wheat   machinery   at  75   cents,   for 
December  delivery.    It  Is  stated  frank- 
ly  that  the   object   is   to   help   dealers 
clean  out  some  stock,  and  at  the  same 
time   help  farmers  in   immediate  need 
of  machinery  to  market  some  wheat  at 
a    more    favorable    price.     It    is    not 
figured    that   the   company   will   get  a 
very  large  amount  of  wheat. 
The  Big  Lamb  Crop 
The  government  came  out  this  week 
with    a    depressing    report    on    lambs. 
The  spring  crop  was  8  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year's  large  crop,  the  report 
said,   the   Increase  being   general  over 
the  entire  country,   though   largest   in 
the    range    states.     It    is    no    doubt    a" 
record-making    increase,    and    is    par- 
ticularly  striking   in   view  of  the   fact 
that     it     followed     several     years     of 
steady  and  large  increases.    On  top  of 
that   is    the    certainty    that   there   will 
have    to   be    some    liquidation    of    ewe 
stock   this   fall  on   account   of   drouth 
and  lack  of  feed.    Some  are  guessing 
that  it  may  be  a  good  time  to  put  in 
a  few  of  these  cheap  ewes,   good  for 
a   crop    or    two   of  lambs.     At    present 
prices  the  old  ewes  won't  pay  freight, 
and    their    disposition    is    a    problem. 
The  lamb  market  went  off  a  little  this 
week,  the  close  showing  lambs  steady 
to  25  cents   lower,  while  feeder  lambs 
were  some  higher.    The  average  price 
of  lambs  dropped  a  half  dollar  to  $7. 
Best   native   lambs   brought  $8. 
Recovery  in  Hogs 
On  rather  large  early  week  runs  the 
hog  market  was  depressed,  and  prices 
declined  sharply;  but  receipts  the  last 
half  of  the  week  were  very  light  and 
the   advance  was   sharp,   carrying  the 
top   to   $8,  high   since   last  April.     The 
average  price  for  the  week  was  $6.20, 
20    cents    under    last    week,    and    low 
since  early  in  June. 

For  the  yetr  to  date  the  eleven  mar- 
kets have  received  only  14,791,000  hogs, 
the  smallest  number  for  the  period  in 
15  years.  It  is  more  than  a  million 
less  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Un- 
evenness  of  the  market  is  evidence 
that  the  trade  is  pretty  much  at  sea. 
about  what  the  level  of  prices  ought 
to  be.  Packers  would  like  to  see  a 
higher  level  of  prices  on  which  to 
move  their  product,  but  they  are 
afraid  that  there  may  be  too  many 
hogs  to  come,  and  are  timid  about 
taking  the  strong  side  of  the  market. 
A  New  Cattle  Top 
A  new  top  was  put  on  the  cattle 
market  this  week  when  $9.10  was  paid 
for  yearling  beef.  That  is  a  dime  high- 
er than  last  week.  And  it  is  predicted 
that  another  new  top  will  be  made 
next  week,  if  receipts  are  not  too  lib- 
eral. In  other  words,  the  trend  of  the 
market  is  in  that  direction,  at  least 
on  yearlings.  The  heavy  cattle  are 
not  favored,  as  yet,  though  such  stuff 
is  'not  coming  as  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  is  is  possible  that  a  shortage 
of  well  finished  heavy  beef  is  in  sight. 
The  feeling  among  feeders  is  that 
Mrhile  beef  is  always  likely  to  be  plen- 
tiful following  a  big  corn  crop,  still 
the  chance  to  make  some  money  on 
cattle  may  be  fully  up  to  the  average, 
if  thin  stuff  moves  this  fall  in  line 
with   feed   and   other  prices.    The   gen- 


eral feeling  seems  to  be  that  a  good 
grade  of  feeders  should  be  available 
at  around  $5  to  be  in  line.  The  aver- 
age steer  price  moved  up  to  $7.85, 
20  cents  gain  over  last  week,  and 
highest  since  last  April. 

Hides  are  much  higher  than  six 
months  ago,  and  in  the  main  as  high 
or  nearly  as  high  as  a  year  ago.  This 
is  a  favorable  factor  in  cattle  trade. 

Chicago,  July  25,  1931  Watson 
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Produce  Market  Review 

THE  scarcity  of  fresh  eggs  of  good 
quality  resulted  in  price  gains  of 
1/4  to  1  cent  on  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  the 
better  grades  but  later  in  the  week 
trading  was  less  active,  especially  for 
the  average  receipts  and  lower  grades. 

The  quality  of  both  nearby  and  mid- 
western  eggs  was  irregular  with  most 
offerings  showing  heat  defects.  Many 
jobbers  are  depending  on  their  own 
holdings  in  storage  for  heat  free 
stock. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely  se- 
lected extras  were  quoted  at  27@30^c 
per  dozen,  nearby  white  extras  at  24 (^ 
26c,  nearby  brown  extras  at  24@26c, 
firsts  mixed  colors  at  22@24i/^c  and 
current  receipts  of  mixed  colors  at 
19  @  21  Vic.  The  best  marks  of  pa- 
cific Coast  white  eggs  sold  at  29 ©Sic. 
Butter  and  Totatoes 

The  butter  markets  were  weaker 
and  prices  in  the  East  declined  one- 
half  cent  on  92-score.  Trading  was 
unsatisfactory  and  receipts  accumu- 
lated. Speculative  interest  was  entire- 
ly lacking  and  buyers  were  working 
closely  and  purchasing  for  immediate 
needs  only.  Arrivals  of  butter  were 
somewhat    larger    and    reports    from 


creameries     indicate     an     increase     in 
production. 

The  potato  market  in  the  East 
showed  some  improvement  during  the 
week.  Prices  at  Eastern  Shore  ship- 
ping points  advanced  from  a  level  of 
$1.50f(iU.60  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  to  a 
level  of  $1.65frl.75  by  the  close.  At 
the  close  of  the  week  Virginia  cob- 
bers sold  at  $1.75^1 1.85  in  Philadelphia 
with  some  fancy  Maryland  stock 
bringing  $2$i  2.10.  New  Jersey  pota- 
toes brought  $2r(j'2.25  per  150-pound 
sack  in  New  York,  while  100-lb.  sacks 
brought  75c  to  $1  in  Philadelphia,  with 
a  few  fancy  lots  higher. 

Prospects  for  the  New  Jersey  crop 
look  a  little  better.  Rains  have  helped 
cool  the  ground  and  the  vines  have 
freshened  somewhat.  Many  gi-owers 
plan  to  hold  off  harvesting  until  the 
first  week  of  August.  Dealers  will  be 
ready  to  load  by  July  27th.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  move  by  the  dealers 
to  force  the  growers  to  handle  their 
potatoes  more  carefully.  It  is  reported 
that  a  group  of  buyers  have  agreed  to 
buy  no  potatoes  that  have  been  dug 
and  left  exposed  in  the  hot  sun.  Sun 
scald  has  worked  a  hardship  on  the 
marketing  of  the  crop  in  other  years 
and  this  new  plan  may  aid.  The  plans 
for  holding  off  digging  will  also  help 
since  the  crop  should  be  fully  ma- 
tured. 

Tomato  Movement 

The  peak  of  the  tomato  movement 
from  New  Jersey  will  probably  be 
reached  by  July  25  and  shipments 
.  from  Gloucester  county  are  running' 
about  25,000  crates  daily.  The  trade 
is  now  turning  to  the  later  varieties. 
Prices  in  Philadelphia  are  rather  low 
with  Marglobes  bringing  50(Sj75c  per 
%  basket.  Well  graded  fancy  stock 
brings  a  substantial  premium.  Early 
tomatoes  sold  mostly  around  40((<50c. 
The  crop  is  about  two  weeks  later 
than  usual,  but  cold  weather  early 
this  spring  delayed  the  crop. 
The    canners   will    begin    to    operate 
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Monday's  supply  was  light,  about  30 
carloads,  and  it  ran  largely  to  cows  and 
heifers.  A  few  carloads  of  good  fat  grass 
steers  from  West  Virginia  went  at  strong- 
er prices,  $7.70iji'8  per  cwt.,  the  supply 
of   these  being  limited.    The  steers  which 

at  (8  averaged  1.178  lbs.,  both  lots  fat  but 
hardly  market  toppers.  Other  steers  were 
steady  to  strong,  handy  butcher  kind  go- 
ing at  $7.25(5>7.50  and  fair  light  steers 
around  J7.  Some  common  light  steers  sold 
below  $6  per  cwt.,  ordinary  kind  with  some 
flesh  at  $6.50@6.75.  A  few  nice  heifers 
brought  $7«i>7.25  and  one  carload  of  West 
Virginia  heifers  averaging  840  lbs.  $6.60, 
very  useful  Itillers.  Ordinary  light  heifers 
brought  $5®5.50.  While  a  few  nice  young 
cows  sold  at  $4.75(&  5  good  aged  cows  with 
flesh  brought  $4«4.25,  pretty  decent  kind 
going  at  $3.50«i3.75.  Canners  brought  $2 
©2.50  and  nobody  got  hurt  in  any  scram- 
ble for  them.  Bulls  showed  little  change, 
few   here    good    enough   to   beat  $4.75. 

Choice   dry-fed   steers    None   here 

Choice    grass    steers    $7  75®  8  00 

Good    to   choice,   do 7  50®  7  75 

Fair  to   good,   do 7  00®  7  50 

Plain  heavy  steers   6  00@  6  75 

Good  to  choice  yearlings    7  75@  8  25 

Good  bwtcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1.150   lbs 7  50®  7  75 

Fair  to  good,   do 7  00®  7  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  50®  7  00 

Common,    do 6  00®  6  50 

Good  light  butcher  steers   7  25®  7  50 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   6  75®  7  25 

Common    to    medium,    do.     ...     6  00®  6  75 

Inferior  light   steers    5  00®  5  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

cjtockers    Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers   7  00®  7  25 

Good   to  choice   heifers    6  50®  7  00 

Fair  to   good   heifers    5  75®  6  60 

Common  to  fair  heifers   4  SOdi)  5  50 

Choice    fat    cows    4  50®  4  75 

Good  to  choice   fat  cows    4  00®  4  50 

Fair  to  good   cows    3  50®  4  00 

Common   to   fair   cows    3  00®  3  50 

Canners     2  OOW  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00®75  00 

Choice    heavy    bulls     4  50W  4  75 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .     4  75®  5  00 
Fair   to   good   handy   bulls    ...     4  25®  4  76 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  75®  4  25 

Inferior   bulls    3  00®  3  50 

Hog« 

Monday's  market  was  influenced  by  an 
abnormally  light  supply,  only  seven  dou- 
ble-deck Ciirloads.  Buyers  needed  them 
all  and  prices  were  marked  up  to  $9  on 
all  the  handy  and  light  weights  of  good 
quality.  Heavy  hog.s  were  not  wanted 
even  at  bargain  price."?.  One  deck  not  ex- 
treme in  weight  was  available  at  $8  per 
cwt.  Extreme  weights.  300  lbs.  or  over, 
would  not  bring  that  m»uh.  Lighter  kind 
of  mixed  hogs  would  soil  around  $8.75  and 
lots  containing  more  weighi  around  $8.50. 
but  little  was  done  in  this  line.  Good  sows 
not  too  heavy  brought  $5.75®6,  the  heavy 
kind  around  $6.60. 


Heavy.  260  lbs.  or  over   $7  25®  8  00 

Heavy   mixed    8  50®  8  75 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  8  90®  9  00 
Heavy  Yorkers.  160-180  lbs.  . .  8  90®  9  00 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...     8  90®  9  00 

Pigs.    90-110  lbs 8  75®  9  00 

Roughs     5  50®  6  00 

Stags     2  00®  3  00 

Bh««p  and  Ijamba 

Monday's  supply  was  rather  liberal.  16 
carloads  or  around  4,000  head.  A  few  car- 
loads of  sheep  were  on  sale  and  the  good 
handy  wethers  were  wanted  at  $4®4.25, 
largely  $4®4.12>/^.  One  bunch  of  about 
60  head  went  at  $4.25.  Lambs  were  active 
at  about  former  prices.  $9  for  tops  and 
others  in  proportion.  Good  lambs  but  too 
light  sold  around  $8  per  cwt.,  but  some 
lambs  of  less  than  70  lbs.  went  in  with 
the  tops.  Medium  lambs  brought  $7®7.50 
largely,  culls  $5®6.50.  Buc^  lambs  were 
not  numerous  and  were  not'*  sorted  out  if 
good.  The  proportion  of  bucks  this  year  is 
less  than  ever  before  and  if  this  is  to  con- 
tinue the  market  must  give  some  evidence 
of  discrimination  against  them.  It  is  true 
enough  that  discrimination  is  in  effect 
both  ways,  but  this  lesson  Is  not  very 
well   taught  except   by   sorting. 

Clipped 

Good   to   best   wethers   $4  00®  4  26 

Good  mixed    3  50®  4  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 3  00®  3  50 

Common    to   fair    1  50®  2  50 

Good  to  best  lambs   8  SOW  9  00 

Medium   lambs    7  00®  8  00 

Culls    and    common    6  00®  6  00 

Buck    lambs     5  00®  8  00 

Calves 
Monday's  receipts  were  about  900  head. 
Good  veal  calves  brought  $9  per  cwt.,  sec- 
onds  $6.50@7.60  and   others  on   down. 

D 

IJlirCASTER 
Lancaster,     July     27. — Receipts     totaled 
1.750  head.    The  market  was  slow,   buyers 
bidding  25c  lower.    Best  yearlings  sold  at 
$8.30. 

With  225  calves  on  sale  the  market  was 
steady,    choice    vealers    selling   at   $10. 

Three  hundred  hogs  were  offered.  The 
market  was  a  quarter  higher  and  on  the 
basis  of  $9.25  for  good  hogs  in  the  180  to 
220-lb.  class. 

O 

CHICAGO 

CatUe 

Chicago.  July  27.— Eighteen  thousand 
head  of  cattle  were  on  sale.  Light  stcer.s 
and  yearlings  were  steady;  others  weak. 
Top  steers  brought  $9.10.  best  heifers  $8.60 
and  the  bulk  of  steers  $7®8.50. 
Hogs 

Receipts    amounted    to    30,000    head.    In- 
cluding  7.000    "directs."     The   market   was 
steady  to  a  dime  lower  with  top  at  $8.25 
and   bulk  going  at  $4.60'r(  8.10. 
Sheep 

The  supply  consisted  of  10,000  head.  The 
market  was  25'}/50c  higher.  Top  native 
lumbs  brought  $8.50.  while  the  bulk  sold  at 
$7®8;   ewes  $4.50,  yearlings  $7. 


Au^at  1,.  lfl»i< 


early  in  August  and  this  will  take 
some  tomatoes  off  the  open  market 
Canners'  prices  this  year  have  bee- 
sharply  cut  and  range  from  $16  to  Jj^ 
per  ton.  According  to  the  crop  report 
New  Jersey  has  about  38.000  acres  of 
tomatoes  for  canning  purposes. 

W.    R.  w 

a 

Produce  Quotations 

PHIZJtDEXiFHIA 

Butter. — Higher  than  extras.  27'/^@30Uc- 
92  score,   26ViC;   90  score,   24c. 

Egga. — P.  C.  best  marks.  28®  30c;  nearby 
whites  extras.  24®26c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras. 23®  28c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  22© 
24»^c;   nearby  current  receipts,  19® 21c, 

Poultry. — Live  fowls,  13®24c;  broiieri, 
19®33c;  old  roosters,  12@14c;  pigeons,  pr 
20®30c;    turkeys,    18®  23c;    ducks.    15@17c' 

Frnlta APPLES.    Dela.,    Md.    &   N.  j.| 

bus.,  various  varieties,  40@60c.  DEW- 
BERRIES. N.  J.,  32-quart  crate.  $3^4 
RASPBERRIES.  N.  J.,  fancy,  large,  15® 
18c  pt.  PEACHES,  N.  J.,  %  bskt..  25@50c. 
VegeUblea.— SPINACH,  Pa.,  bus..  75c« 
$1.25.  RHUBARB.  Pa.  &  N.  J..  50®75c,  100 
bchs.  PARSLEY,  bunched,  curly,  50@75c 
TOMATOES.  N.J..  %  bskts..  40®60c.  PEAS 
N.  Y,  $2.50®3.50  bus.  BEETS,  Pa.  ft 
N.  J.,  l®2c  bnch.  BEANS,  snap,  N.  J,.  >f^ 
bskt.,  green  and  wax.  36c®$l.  CELERY 
N.  J.  hearts,  4®5c  bnch.  CABBAGE,  N 
J.,  %  bskt.,  10®26c.  CARROTS.  Pa.  & 
N.  J.,  l®2V4c  bnch.  ONIONS,  N.  J„  ^ 
bskt.,  yellows.  40®50c.  POTATOES,  N.J 
%  bakts..  Cobblers.  35®40c.  SCALLIONs' 
Pa.,  $1®1.25  100  bchs.  CUCUMBERS,  N.j' 
%  bskt,  10®25c.  CORN,  green.  %  bgltt' 
N.  J.,  60®75c.  RADISHES.  N.  J.,  bua! 
hmpr.,  red.  50(f(75c. 

NEW    TOKK 
Butter.— Higher    than    extras.    25»/4@26c: 
extras,     24%®25c;     firsts.     22>i®24MiC;    90 
score,   24c;   89  score,   23»,4@23i,ic. 

Egga. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras.  27@30*,^c;  extra  flrsts. 
22»l.®24c:  average  extras,  24i,^@26\4c;  me- 
diums.  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  nearby.  23 
®38c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  16@24c; 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  13@17c;  pigeons, 
prime,  doz.,  75c®$l. 

XiANCASTEB 
Butter. — Country  butter,  30® 35c;  cream- 
ery butter.  28®32c. 
Eggs.— Fresh.  22@26c. 
Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  $1®2  each: 
springers,  60c®$l  each;  ducks,  $1.25@2.25; 
squabs.  355i>50c  each;  rabbits.  $1®1.50  each. 
Prults.— A  P  P  L  E  S.  10  @  20c  >4  pk. 
BLACKBERRIES,  18®20c  qt.  PEACHES, 
IMi  20c  qt.  CURRANTS,  15@18c  qt.  RASP- 
BERRIES,  black,  15®20c  qt.;  red.  20«8i25c 
qt.  PLUMS.  8®10c  qt.  PEARS,  15@a0c  qt 
VegetaWea.— BEANS,  (string),  8®10c  ^ 
peck.  BEANS,  (Lima),  30®35c  pint  box. 
BEETS,  5®8c  bunch.  CABBAGE,  5@10c 
head.  CARROTS.  5®8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 15@25c  head.  CELERY,  5@10c 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS,  2®5c  each.  EGG- 
PLANTS, 10®20c  each.  ENDIVE.  5@8c 
head.  LETTUCE.  5®10c  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS. 20®25c  pt.  ONIONS,  12®15c  "4 
perk.  POTATOES.  10®  15c  14  peck;  JIM 
1.25  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet.  30®35c  ',i 
peck.  PEPPERS.  2  ®  5c  each.  PEAS, 
20@26c  >4  pk.  PEAS,  sugar,  18®20c  pt 
PARSLEY.  2®5c  bnch.  RADISHES.  5®8c 
bnch.  RHUBARB,  6c  bnch.  SPINACH. 
10®15c  >i  pk.  TOMATOES.  8@15c  pt 
TURNIPS.  12®15c  M  pk.  SWEET  CORN, 
25® 40c  doz. 

YOBK 
Butter. — Country,    35®  40c;    separator,  46 
®50c. 
Eggs.— Fresh.    20®25c. 
Poultry. — Hens.  18®26c,  Leghorns,  dreas- 
Prulta^-A  P  P  L  E  S.     new,     18c    Vi    pk- 
RASPBERRIES.   10®12c  qt. 

Vegetablea.— POTATOES,  (new),  26c  % 
pk.  CABBAGE.  5®10c  head.  LETTUCE, 
5®10c  head.  CELERY,  6®13c  stalk.  SPIN- 
ACH, 10c  14  pk.  RADISHES,  5c  bunch. 
BEETS,  5c  bnch.  TURNIPS,  10c  box. 
CAULIFLOWER.  16®26c  head.  PEAS,  10 
®18c  14  pk.  CARROTS,  6c  bnch.  STRING 
BEANS,  18c  M  pk. 

PITTSBtrBOH 
Butter. — Nearby    tubs,    92    score    extras, 
and   standards,    24iic;    89    score,    23V4c;  88 
score,   21"»4c. 

Egga. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first 
16Vi®17c;  fresh,  extra  flr.sts.  \9(dil9\i<-. 
nearby  hennery  whites,  extras,  2VAip22c. 
Poultry. — Live  hens,  heavy.  21c;  me- 
dium. 19c;  Leghorns.  13®  15c;  springers, 
ISWigc;  broilers,  20c;  colored  broilers.  27 
®32c;  old  roosters.  12®  13c;  ducks.  15@ 
18c;  pigeons.  25c.  Fresh  killed  full  dress- 
ed  hens,   35@36c;   hog  dressed,   28@30c. 
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POXTLTBY 


T7il.-T.S     TKKXI.IOtt     S.     C.     Whit )."><>" 

8  {"hJ.,!   from  24   to  L'ti  o/..   CKB".   '1'rcxl.T   Kuril 
y^llcntdW" 


CKICAOO    CASH    aBAXlff 

Chicago,  July  27.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  hard  wheat, 
6ira61Uc;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  57®58%c: 
No.  2  white  corn,  67%®68Vjc;  No.  2  white 
oats,  old,  24'Ji®26'4c;  No.  2  white  oats, 
new.    23®)23',4c. 

a 

WOOXi   MABKET 

Boston.  July  24. — A  steady  movement  of 
wool  was  noted  during  the  past  week, 
siiys  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Miirket  News  Service.  The  movement  of 
fleeces  was  fairly  steady  and  prices  show- 
ed a  moderate  strengthening  tendency  on 
a  few  lines.  Strictly  combing  offerings  of 
643  and  finer  fleeces  moved  at  steady 
prices,  shorter  wools  of  similar  qualities 
at  slightly  higher  prices^.  Some  Mne  woo 
In  southwestern  Pcnnsylv.inla  h.i.=<  sold  at 
22iic.  most  recently  bringing  20c.  Fine 
strictly  combing  la  quoted  at  25®?6V!<'. 
half-blood  24®2.5c.  three-eighths  22®23r. 
f(unrter-blood  21fi22c,  low  quarter  20®21c, 
Hn«  clothing  20''(»21c,  other  clothing  " 
rti  20c. 


LcKlxiriiH. 
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rrrrrTii     WHITK     M:(;HOItN.S,      imlU-ts     and 
TVBKEYS  ~~~ 


rr^KRY    EGC;.S  — I»iire-bred 
Sffi  Bed.   Narr«u..KOtt   n 
»*0O  for  12   preiiBlU.     A\  alt 
Smt,   Ohio.    


Mnmiiiotli    liroiize. 

nil    White   llollnnd, 

er    Hros.,    I'owhataii 


BABY    CHICKS 


S^ifS  t'HU'KH  (.uaranteed  ti)  live  four  wcekH. 
VpLn  m>  miwrtti-Htdl.  State  AiiTodUe«l,  Haby 
JSl*s  •'  aiMl  a  w<M-kH  old  Started  ChlikH.  I'lil- 
rT;  CoikereU,  UrceilluK  Ht.xk,  Twenty  varl- 
'^Ki  rromi't  Hervl.e.  llat.heH  weekly.  AVrltc 
J^  i.atalopiie.  Kvink  Poultry  Farms.  lto.v  008. 
yindsor.    Mo. 

^RTINS  Ql'ALITY  CHICKS.— White,  Buff 
?l.rtoriw,  ATiconnH.  Cc.  Harred,  White.  Mult 
nik"  Ketlf.  White.  IJlark  Mlnonai..  White 
S'^.ndottes,  8c.  GlaiitH,  10c.  LlRht  Mixed,  5e. 
H-avv  Mlie<».  7c.  10«%  live  delivery  iWMtpald. 
y'.'rtin'"    Hatchery.    Mt.    Victor}-.    Ohio. 

nvIlY  CHICKS. — Traimested  Pen  One.  Itr.  I'en 
Two  5VjC.  .Started  Chirks— PiilletK.  Ijirue  Kn(s- 
luh  A\'hlte  l,eKli(.rns.  Cntalog  lYee  Wlllaikcr 
r^rhorn   Farm.    Uox    P,    New    Washington,    Ohio. 


liOghorn 

JFILSEV  ni.ACK  GIANTS  and  Light  BrHhmas, 
loi)  or  1,000.  l^c  each.  12  other  lending  hlood- 
tMed  varletlex  at  eiinally  low  jirlces.  .\Jni 
Hatcheries,    miliiry.    III. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  1).— 100  Hocks  or  Heds,  $8.00; 
lit'liorns.  $«.00;  Heavy  nilxeil.  $7.(tU;  Light, 
IcJlo  Delivery  giiurantced.  Feeding  system, 
n\,[jie  9.';%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M.  Lauver. 
i.)X  43.    MiAlislerville.    Pa, 


CO&H    HABVESTEB 


RICH  JIANS  COltN  HAnVK-STKH.  ixmr  man's 
iiflce — onlv  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment, 
tree  laliilog  Klmwlng  iiletures  of  harvester. 
Process    Co.,    Siilina,    Kansas. 

POTTI.TBY  STTPPlilES 

INCl'B.VTOR  B.VUG.\1.N'S.  —  (Jreatly  reduced 
iirlcoii  ou  entire  stock  of  used  Ini  iibators.  .Sold 
on  most  liberal  terms  ever  given.  .VII  leading 
makes.  Buckeyes,  Petersinies.  Blue  Hens.  New- 
lowas  etc.  Miinv  nearly  iii'w,  2, 000  to  ;{0,(I00 
caiiflilty,  all  guaranteed.  Write  or  wire  for 
deKirlption  ami  prices  before  buying  any  incu- 
bator. Our  reputation  protects  you.  Smith  Incu- 
bator Company,  314ti-.\.  West  121st  Street. 
ClcvolanJ.    Ohio. 

T.VTTOO  POILTRV  .M.VKKEItS.  iwstpaid  from 
factory,  wholesale  price,  1  iiller  with  two  in- 
itlala  "11.50.  Tattoo  ink  .'iOO  markings,  $1.00. 
Send  money  order.  Hall  Tattoo  Mfgrs.,  Hallvllle. 
Illinois. 


WANTED 


WOOL  WANTKD.— I  Specialize  In  Wool  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  Prices.  Alvnh  A.  Conover, 
Lebanon.    New  Jersey. 

-  SEEDS  AND   HUB8EBIES 

MICHIGAN  CHOP  I.Ml'KOVK.MK.N'T  ASSOCIA- 
tlon  members  olTcr  through  olticlal  Bales  agents 
— Certltied  Michigan  grown  Hardigan  and  Urimin 
Alfalfa  @  $25.50  and  $2.!. 60  i>er  bushel,  freight 
prepaid.  Both  extremely  hardy  varieties,  Mich- 
igan farmers  obtain  excellent  stands,  using  only 
8  lbs.  per  acre.  Hardigan  (IU.2H  and  Urlmm 
iW  40  pure.  Scud  check  with  order  to  Farm 
Bureau    Services,    Inc.,    Lansing,    Michigan. 

CAIIBAC.E    I'LANT.S.— Late    Flat     Butch.     Siire- 

h*»l       anil     fthnrt     Stem      I'ollnrilH '      .MM)       St    CM)     or 

J1.50  per  l.OtIO,  full  count  and  stalky.  Postage 
paid.    J.    S.    Ititihie.    Box    2«l.    Petersburg.    \a. 

HARDY    ALFALA    SK1:B    $0.00.    (Jrlmm  Alfalfa 

$8.»0.     White     Sweet     Clover    $.t.(H).     All  (10     lb, 

buthel.  Return  seed  if  not  sallsfled.  George 
Bowman,    Conconllii,    Kansas. 

SEED  CORN.  — Wing's  Improved  White  Can. 
Clnrage,  Cash  Favorite  and  (Jidden  (Jlow.  All 
purebred  and  heavy  yielding.  .Mfalfa  and  other 
iceds.  Chas.  B.  Wing,   K.  ;(,  Meclianicsburg,   Ohio. 

fELERV  PLANTS,  all  leading  varieties,  ready 
for  held,  $1.2.1,  1,000;  $10.00,  10.000.  J.  C. 
Sfhialdt.    Bristol.    Pa. 

CELERY,  CAILIFLOWER  PLANTS:  100.  4r>c: 
1.000,     $:{.(I0.     CHl)bage:     100,     JWc;     l,0<Ht,     $2.00 

D)nld.    SaMsfactlon    guaranteed    or   money    re- 
ed.   .V.    Fetter,    R.  1.    1.,1'wl.sburg,    Pa. 


BABN  EQT7IP1IENT 


CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
pl«aae  the  jxircha.ser.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
Also  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  stanchions 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  and 
•therbarn  eciuipment.  Send  for  booklet.  AVInthrop 
IV   Dimbar,   Fast   Street.   Forrcstville.   Conn. 

PABM    IMPIiEMEHTS 

rEItOlSON    WHKKLLKSS    I'LOWS    nnlv    $.J7.70.* 
N>w    ir,-in.    single    liottom.    Snve    $.:ii.r,0.     Blrcct 
from    factory.      Free    Trial.     Fiisy    Terms.     Fspe- 
rially    made     for     Forilson.     Fits     I(»-20     liiterna- 
lionnl      Kcrfiuson-Sliermnn,     Kvansvilli-.    In<l. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

HORTICULTURE 
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By  S.  W.  FLETCHER 


IT  pays  to  tell  the  world,  provided 
this  is  done  effectively  and  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  modesty.  Note. 
for  example,  the  fruit  growers  near 
MlUeratown,  Lancaster  county.  Last 
year  they  awarded  prizes  to  the  girls 
in  the  public  schools  who  made  the 
best  apple  pies;  and  to  the  boys  who 
made  the  best  pictures  of  apple  fruits 
and  orchards,  or  who  wrote  the  best 
essays  on  "Why  the  apple  is  king." 
The  prizes  were  baskets  of  apples. 
The  school  children  were  the  guests 
of  the  fruit  growers  on  a  trip  through 
the  orchards. 

This  is  good  publicity;  it  helps  to 
create  a  demand  for  "home-grown 
fruit" — which  ought  to  be  the  best 
fruit  to  eat.  There  are  many  other 
ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  end. 
We  ought  to  have  half  a  hundred  of 
these  neighborhood  enterprises  in 
Pennsylvania   this   fall. 

Spray  Service 

The  fruit  growers  of  several  Penn- 
sylvania counties  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  spray  service,  already 
very  useful,  might  be  expanded  so 
that  the  county  advice  is  based  on 
county  observations  of  insect  emer- 
gence and  spore  discharge.  This  is 
the  plan  followed  in  New  York,  but 
It  involves  additional  local  expense. 

Twenty  of  the  sixty  counties  in  New 
York  employ  a  spray  service  special- 
ist. He  is  paid  partly  by  the  State 
Extension  Service  and  partly  by  the 
county  extension  association.  Usually 
it  is  a  year  round  job,  sometimes  only 
part  time.  The  work  in  all  the  coun- 
ties is  directed  by  the  extension  .spe- 
cialists in  entomology  and  plant  path- 
ology. 

The  time  is  coming  when  such  a 
program  should  be  considered  in  the 
more  important  fruit  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  it  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  equity 
that  such  highly  specialized  service 
should  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
growers  who  profit  by  it. 


SWINE 


Borers  in  Peach  Trees 

I  have  a  youner  peach  orchard  which 
has  a  borer  working  inside  of  the  bark 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trees.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  get  rid  of  these  white 
borers?  C   A. 

Westmoreland    county.    Pa. 

PROBABLY  this  is  the  common 
peach  borer.  Until  recent  years, 
this  was  controlled  by  worming  the 
trees,  using  the  knife  to  cut  out  the 
bark  until  the  borers  were  revealed. 
This  was  done  twice  a  year,  in  May 
and  in  September.  Usually  the  soil 
was  removed  from  around  the  ba.se 
of  the  tree,  baring  the  crown,  a  few 
days  before  the  worming  was  done. 
The  position  of  the  borers  might  be 
indicated   by  fresh   castings. 

Worming  is  a  satisfactory  method 
for  a  few  trees,  provided  the  trees  are 
examined  frequently  enough  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  cut  off  much  of  the 


bark.    It  is  still  used  on  one  and  two- 
year-old  trees. 

In  commercial  operations,  worming 
has  been  entirely  supplanted  by  "gas- 
sing," on  trees  three  years  old  or 
more.  The  chemical  used  is  paradi- 
chlorobenzine.  It  may  be  bought 
either  under  that  name,  or  under  sev- 
eral patented  names,  at  most  drug 
or  hardware  stores.  When  exposed  to 
air  this  crystalline  powder  changes 
to  a  poisonous  gas.  The  gas  is  heav- 
ier than  air,  and  settles,  hence  it  must 
be  placed  above  the  part  of  the  tree 
where  the  borers  are  working. 

Usually  it  is  best  to  mound  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  several  Inches  with 
fresh  soil.  The  powder  is  placed  on 
top  of  the  soil  in  a  ring  around  the 
tree  and  about  two  inches  from  it; 
never  allow  it  to  touch  the  tree. 
About  one-fourth  ounce  is  applied  to 
a  three-year-old  tree  and  one-half  to 
one  ounce  for  older  trees,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  More  soil  is  banked 
around  the  tree  after  the  powder  has 
been  applied.  The  gas  enters  the  holes 
and  kills  the  borers.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  mounds  of  soil  should  be 
broken  down;  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
them  over  the  winter. 

Peach  trees  should  be  gassed  every 
year,  preferably  in  September  or  ear- 
ly October,  but  it  can  be  done  in  May 
also.  The  temperature  must  be  high 
enough  to  change  the  powder  into 
gas.  The  cost  of  gassing,  including 
labor,  is  from  three  to  five  cents  a 
tree.  It  is  cheaper  than  worming, 
much  more  effective,  and  is  less  dam- 
aging to  the  tree.  S.  W.  Fletcher. 
O • 

Fast  Pace  from  Standing 
Start 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 
added.  Over  90,000  baby  chicks  were 
readily  sold  by  mail.  Together  with 
the  chicks  developed  at  home  and 
those  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  cus- 
tomers, over  200,000  baby  chicks 
were  hatched  in  the  three  large  elec- 

from  the  home  farm  over  85  per  cent 
hatched,  and  of  these  kept  at  home 
over  90  per  cent  were  on  hand  June 
25th. 

Another  innovation  this  year  was  a 
3.000-chick  capacity  battery  brooder 
where  the  chicks  are  stacked  one 
above  another  in  tiers  like  book 
shelves,  and  kept  closely  confined  un- 
til they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old. 
These  with  coal  brooders  and  other 
electric  brooders  give  a  12,000  chick 
capacity.  There  are  eight  range 
houses  for  developing  pullets,  and  the 
laying  house  capacity  is  about  6,000. 
To  operate  the  plant  and  carry  on 
additional  building  requires  the  en- 
tire time  of  five  men  and  a  truck. 
The  entire  plant  was  built  without 
any  capital  except  the  wages  obtain- 
ed from  the  one  brother's  work  in 
the  mill  and  the  profit  on  the  poultry 
operations.  C.  W.  Duppstadt. 


150  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  iiml  Vr)rkslilri-,  IterUsliirr  mid  O.  1.  0. 
crossed,  7-H  wks.  old.  $4..'i<)  each.  Express  prepaid 
on  ;!  or  more.  .Ship  iiny  iiiiiiilier  C.O.J),  on  ap- 
proval, ('rules  free.  Wi-  liiive  .some  nice  stock  here. 
Old  Homestead   Farm.    Box  17,   Lexington.  Masi. 

LARGE    BERKSHIRES  ^UlTaex 

lisually  for  sale.   Dilts  le  Oarman.    Roaeville.   Ohio 

l^roA  R»rk«)iir»!t  (irnnd  lot  of  plRs  mated, 
LAFge   DefKSnireS         ,,r^.j   „^^^^     servlre  l>oar». 


GEO.    W.     DOZER, 


Roseville,    0U« 


I«w  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  WUUs. 
Service  boars,  pigs  and  bred  sows.  Ctiampion 
t>lood.  Must  please.     0.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey.  Fa. 

Pigs,  $4.50  each,  select,  crated  C.O.n.  I'reiiald 
$,">.  .Shoats  $*J  to  f7.."»0  on  approval.  Viic<innllon 
54l<'  to  75c.  C.  Stanley  Short,     Chegwold,     Del. 

Registered  Hampshire  Swine 

of    l>est     hlooil     lines     olitalnable. 

Visitors    to    farm     wefcome. 

Thistle  Dhu  Farms,  Inc..  Blairstown,  New  Jerser 

FANCY  KEG.  0.  I.  C.'i  Ured  Oilts,  S'J.'>.00 
and  up.  ritfs.  $10.00.  Service  Itonrs,  $3."). 00.  (Suar- 
anteed.  C.O.I).  H.    K.    Lemar.    Moscow.   Ohio 


SHEEP 


—DORSET    AKD   HAMPSHIRE    SHEEP— 
OfferliiB  (  lioii  e   Kams    (IiHiiit>s  A-   ^  enrlinKs)    suit- 
able flock  headers  or  cross-breeiUnn.    Kwes,   pure- 
bred  and    crades,    at    prices    that    >vUt    make    you 
monev.      .MI    stock    on    approval. 

TRANQUILLITY    &   ALLAMUCHY   FARMS 
Arthur   Danks,    Mgr.,  Allamuchy.    N.    J. 

ELM   LAWN   COTSWOLDS   are   (luality   anlniaU, 

Iiriced     in    iiciord     with    existing    conditions. 
)AN   BRYAN,  Dept.    C,  Portland.    Ind. 

SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTHDOWN    RAMS, 

one    iiiiil     two     \ciirs    old.    Guaranteed    to    jilease. 
HYLLMEDE    FARM,  Beaver.    Pa. 

l4AMP^I-IlRF^\Ve    offer    n    few    Ram    lambs, 


ELMER    D.    WHISLER, 


minnnder. 
Newville,    Fa. 


HONET 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY,  10-lb.  Pail.  $2.10.  Ibilk 
Comb.  fJ.-^o  I'ostpaid.  Edw.  .Mitchell.  CAstalla, 
Ohio. 


BABBITS 


R.vnnrrS  and  SII'I'LIKS.— Descriptive  lit- 
erature. Facey  Cor|K>ratiou,  115-Y,  Valley 
Stream.     New    York. 


MISCBZ<I>ANi:017S 


WHY  r.L.VME  THE  DULL  when  jour  cow  doe* 
not  breed?  Use  Cowco  1  hour  before  service. 
Results  or  yo\ir  money  back;  85  cents  for  one 
row.  $2.00  for  five  cows,  |>ostpaid.  Woodstock 
Farms,  llest  known  farm  In  America.  Rt.  2, 
r.ox     10  C.     Henton.     Washington. 

riRITEE  C<).Mrt)l'ND,  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical of  all  cleaning  prejiaratlons  on  the 
market,  especially  ko<mI  for  cleaning  liottles 
and    dairy    ei|ulpment.    Send    25r    for    large    trial 

ttackage.    ruritee     I'roducts    Company,    Dept.     1, 
'redonia,     N.    Y. 

1st  QUALITY  ItOOFINO  PAPER.  Prepaid  I 
ply.  $1.15:  2  ply,  $1.30;  3  ply.  $1.45.  Nails  and 
cement,  15c  i)er  roll  extra.  WInlker  Rrothera. 
Minis,     Mass. 

FIRST  FIL.M  DEVELOPED,  six  prints,  25o 
silver.     Enlargement    free.  .Superior     Photo 

Service.   Dept.    W,    Waterloo,   Iowa. 

PABM   jMAXm  ~ 

$2,000  SECURES  EQI'IPPED  FARM.  112  acre* 
mostly  jirmluctlve  tillage,  small  woodlot.  streana 
watered  wire-fenceil  pasture.  Fronting  improv- 
ed liigliway.  hiilf  hour  to  city  of  4:<.<M>0  |ieople 
for  market.  Good  0-room  maple  shade  houae. 
20-cow  barn,  sUo,  garage,  iHiultry  house,  hen 
house,  granary,  sheds.  To  settle  nutckly  $9,000 
and  If  taken  soon  10  cows,  4  heifers,  calves, 
50  hens,  tools,  wagons,  machlner.  gas  engine, 
IMitato  planter  an<l  digger,  binders,  etc.  etc.. 
thrown  in.  $2,000  down,  good  terms  on  lialance. 
R.  W.  Myers.  Itonded  Strout  Agent.  Franklin 
Dlock,    Rni.   4,    Warren,   Ohio. 

EPPCATIONAlJ 

W.VNTED:  MEN— WO.MEN.  IS-.'iO.  qualify  for 
sle.'idy  Government  Jobs,  Salary  Range,  $10.'i- 
Sl'."iO  month.  I'ald  vacations.  Common  education. 
Thousands  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
P.urenu,    300,    St.    I..ouls,    Mo.,    Today. 

TOBACCO 

GU.VRANTEEI)  CHEWING  or  Smoking.  Five 
ll)s..  $1.00;  Ten.  $1.50;  Pay  when  received. 
Kentucky  Farmers,      West  Paducah.      Kentucky. 

20  CHEWING  TWLSTS.  $1.00;  100,  $3.75,  pre- 
paid.  Ford  Tobacco  Company,  MO,  Mayfleld, 
Kentucky. 

LEAF  SMOKING  TODACCO.— 10  potmds.  $1.20. 
Pipe    free.     Angle    Ford.     Sedalla,     Kentucky. 

GOLD  LEAF.— (JUARANTEED  chewing  or  smok- 
ing, 5  lbs.  $1,00;  ten  $1..'>0.  Pliie  free.  Pnv  post- 
nmster.   Co-Oi>eratlve   Fiirmers,    1S17.    Sedalla.   K.v, 


Slim  and  Spud 


Inman 


o 


Ke  aping  Fro  fits 

WITH    A    FORD    TRUCK 


If- 

^» 

1*12 


ON  A  FARM,  you  need  a  truck  that 
is  strong  and  reliable  •  •  .  one 
that  is  able  to  take  a  full  load  of  your 
products  and  get  them  to  town  early 
...  a  truck  that  is  economical,  adding 
profit  to  each  trip  to  market,  and 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  hauling  feed, 
fertilizer,  and  other  supplies  back  to 
the  farm.  Tlie  Ford  1^-ton  truck  is 
strong,  reliable  and  economical  to 
operate,  built  for  hard  work  to  which 
farm  trucks  are  subjected. 

In  performance,  too,  the  Ford  is 
designed  for  conditions  on  a  farm.  Its 
40-horse-power  engine,  4-8peed  trans- 
mission and  heavy-duty  rear  axle  pro- 
vide abundant  power  and  strength  to 
pull   loads    up   hills   and   over   open 


fields,  and  ample  speed  to  save  time 
on  the  smooth  road  to  market  or 
elevator. 

The  Ford  1^-ton  truck,  available 
with  two  wheelbases,  is  equipped  with 
stake-sides,  or  with  a  combination 
body  using  grain-sides  or  stock-racks. 
There  is  a  choice  of  open  or  closed 
cabs,  and  high  or  low  rear-axle  gear- 
ratios,  while  dual  rear  wheels  and  a 
power  take-off  mounted  on  the  trans- 
mission are   available    at   small    cost. 

Your  local  Ford  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  these  trucks.  You  may 
purchase  a  Ford  truck  on  convenient, 
economical  terms  through  the  Author- 
ized Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the 
Universal  Credit  Company. 


-K        HAULING   FOR  NEIGHBORS 
AT  ODD  TIMES 
BRINGS  EXTRA  PROFIT 

'A  ftirmer  in  Michigan  tells  how  he  further 
reduces  the  cost  of  owning  and  running  a 
Ford  truck  by  helping  his  neighbors  dur- 
ing spare  time.  Often,  when  he  has  taken 
his  own  products  to  market,  he  is  able  to 
pick  up  a  load  of  feed,  fertilizer  or  machine 
ery  and  deliver  it  to  a  neighboring  farnh 
making  a  nominal  charge  for  the  service. 
In  many  ways,  he  is  able  to  make  his  Fori 
truck  pay  extra  profit  ...  and  at  all  timet, 
the  cost  of  operating  his  Ford  is  so  low  that 
he  can  offer  this  hauling  service  at  snuiA 
cost  and  still  be  dollars  ahead. 
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GET  GOING 


,  MR.  WAIER-IHIN, 


GET  GOINGI  YOU'LL  WASTE 
NO  MONEY  FOR  THIS  FARMI 


He's  a  champion  loafer.  For  Mr. 
Water-thin  is  the  quart  or  more  of 
non-lubricating  waste  oil  that  or- 
dinary refining  leaves  in  every  gal- 
lon of  motor  oil.  A  quart  that 
vaporizes  far  too  fast  in  tractor, 
truck  or  car. 

But  you'll  find  none  of  this  stuff 
in  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil.  For  it's 
removed  by  special  equipment  in 
every  one  of  the  Quaker  State  re- 
fineries—  the   most   modern   in 


largest  selling  Pennsylvania  Oil 
— and  the  most  economical  farm 
lubricant  made! 

Every  gallon  of  Quaker  State  is 


-t3L 


the  world.  And  Quaker  State  re- 
places this  waste  with  the  smooth- 
est lubricant  a  motor  ever  purred 
over! 

That  means  there  are  four  full 
quarts  of  rich,  full-bodied  lubricant 
in  every  gallon  of  Quaker  State — 
not  three  quarts  and  one  of  waste. 
That  means  you  get  an  extra  quart 
of  lubricant.  Which  explains  why 
Quaker    State    is    the    world's 


made  entirely  from  100%  pure 
Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil.  It 
is  so  free  from  impurities  that  it 
doesn't  require  acid  treatment  in 
refining.  That's  important!  For 
acids  tend  to  destroy  some  of  an 
oil's  oiliness. 

Use  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil  for 
tractor,  truck  and  passenger  car. 
It  will  save  you  money  in  main- 
tenance costs  and  in  oil  costs — for 
it  lubricates  better  and  longer.  Try 


it!  You'll  soon  be  convinced  that 
Quaker  State  is  the  biggest  bargain 
in  oil! 


THERE'S  AN  EXTRA  QUART 

OF  LUBRICATION  IN  EVERY  GALLON 


QUAKER  STATE 


TMM-iaA««t  mcui  MT. Ofr 


MOTOR  OIL 


fLOOKFOR 
THIS  SIGN 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


A  LETTER  comes  from  Florida, 
signed  "The  Heretic,"  and 
then  one  knows  it  is  from  our 
friend  Chas.  F.  Leach.  He  says:  "Did 
you  ever  see  any  bindweed  in  a  well- 
made  and  properly  grazed  pasture? 
Did  you  even  ever  see  bindweed  as  a 
pest  in  the  common  volunteer  blue- 
grass  and  white  clover  pastures  in 
the  eastern  states? 

"Some  years  ago  I  wrote  you  that 
farmers  would  make  money  by  re- 
fraining from  planting  crops  that  do 
not  pay  the  cost  of  production,  but 
you  only  asked,  'What  would  they  do 
with  that  idle  land?'  I  believe  I  sug- 
gested wheat  as  one  thing  the  eastern 
farmer  would  make  money  on  by  not 
planting  any. 

"Weeds  are  mighty  good  things  to 
build  up  a  soil  and  restore  its  equi- 
librium. Even  bindweed  and  quack 
are  really  valuable,  but  there  are 
better  grasses  and  weeds.  All  weeds 
and  nearly  all  plants  will  run  out  in 
time  if  left  alone.  That  is  part  of 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  nature, 
if  left  alone,  uses  a  multitude  of 
plants  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
the  soil.  We  cannot  afford  always,  or 
even  sometimes,  to  let  nature  take 
her  course — she  is  too  slow.  But  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt  any  farm- 
er would  better  let  land  'lie  out'  than 
raise  wheat  on  it  in  ninety  per  cent 
of  that  region  we  call  the  eastern  and 
New  England  states."    It  may  be. 

The   Great   Marvel 

The  most  mai-velous  thing  in  na- 
ture, using  the  term  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  the  insistent  force  it  exerts 
toward  betterment  of  all  things  in 
the  universe.  Man  has  little,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  do  with  it.  I  have 
watched  a  pen  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
three-year-old  lions,  every  one  hav- 
ing grace  and  beauty  wrapped  up 
with  power  and  adaptability  to  the 
life  in  which  the  lion  was  developed. 
The  mocking-birds  in  the  trees  about 
our  home  have  seemingly  developed 
exactly  the  powers  needed  for  a  sat- 
isfying existence.  They  can  drop  a 
song  of  beauty  in  its  middle,  escort  a 
prowling  cat  off  the  premises  and 
return  to  their  song.  The  ants  in  the 
garden  are  a  bit  too  bright  for  me. 
Everywhere  there  is  Force  at  work 
to  resist  ills  and  to  gain  ground. 

Our   Heretic's    Orthodoxy 

Nature  never  would  have  made  a 
soil  if  it  had  not  had  means  of  per- 
sistent activity  in  such  work.  It 
would  be  unthinkable  that  it  would 
have  made  its  work  along  that  line 
dependent  in  its  outcome  on  so  er- 
ratic and  unstable  a  creature  as  man. 
The  work  inevitably  goes  on  regard- 
less of  the  land's  tenants  though  they 
can  thwart  the  efforts  for  the  mo- 
ment now  and  then.  The  force  is  in- 
herent, and  inherent  things  are  not 
wiped  out. 

And  so  I  can  believe  in  weeds  as 
heartily  as  Mr.  Leach.  They  are 
soil-builders.  As  he  says,  there  is  a 
choice  in  weeds,  and  nature  seems 
woefully  slow  to  one  who  figures  by 
years  instead  of  thousands  of  years, 
but  plants  are  a  seemingly  essential 
part  of  nature's  plan  for  soil  improve- 
ment, and  I  agree  that  it  is  more 
profitable,  going  and  coming,  to  let 
land  "lie  out"  than  to  farm  it  at  a 
loss. 

The  puzzle  is  to  determine  about 
the  loss.  If  I  am  about  to  lose  ten 
dollars  and  recover  the  money  by 
spending  nine  dollars  in  the  effort, 
it  would  appear  that  I  made  money 
by  so  doing.  Farming  and  figuring 
are  hard  work,  but  figuring  is  the 
hardest.  The  man  who  does  not  stop 
to  figure  that  it  does  not  pay  to  farm 
a  field  may  be  better  off  because  he 
did  not  figure.  That  is  to  say.  he 
loses  less.    But  I  agree  that  lots  of 


land  should  not  be  plowed.  We  can 
give  it  better  plants  than  nature  can 
pick  up  offhand,  and  then  let  it  gain 
what  it  will  in  fertility. 

Ship  It  Out 

Discussion  of  the  disposal  of  the 
wheat  stored  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  is  generating  far  more  heat 
than  we  need  in  a  summer  like  this 
one.  The  cost  of  carrying  this  wheat 
three  years  will  amount  to  just  about 
its  present  value.  In  the  meantime 
it  will  be  depressing  prices  in  our 
markets.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  irritation  that  this  wheat  causes, 
the  cash  that  its  carrying  costs,  the 
lowering  of  price  due  to  its  existence 
and  the  improbability  of  finding  a 
time  when  it  can  be  peaceably  sold, 
why  not  realize  that  the  wheat  is  not 
an  asset  at  all,  but  a  liability? 

The  right  treatment  of  a  liability 
is  to  get  rid  of  it  if  possible.  Every- 
thing considered,  the  wheat  is  worth 
less  than  nothing  to  us  when  we  are 
unwilling  to  sell  it.  Why  not  give  it 
to  India  and  China  and  tell  them  to 
have  a  full  meal  ?  And  why  not  do 
it  quickly?  That  would  not  displace 
any  wheat  that  could  be  marketed. 

Why   Not? 

There  are  reasons  why  we  shall 
not  take  such  a  course.  A  corpora- 
tion admits  its  mistakes  and  writes 
off  its  losses,  but  a  government  can- 
not well  do  that.  Conservatives  would 
condemn  such  disposition  of  the  wheat 
as  something  never  done  before.  Some 
radicals  would  condemn  it  as  an  ef- 
fort to  make  bread  scarcer  in  this 
country.  Some  people  would  resent 
the  action  as  an  open  admission  of 
failure  in  price  control.  Mr.  Micawber 
w^ouid  believe  we  should  wait  for 
something  to  turn  up  and  relieve  the 
situation.  In  the  meantime  carrying 
rhnrp-pa  arc  Aatinf  iir»  the  nripinal 
value,  and  market  price  is  being  hurt 

An  Unfailing  Supply 

Officials  in  charge  of  government 
want  an  unfailing  supply  of  money 
for  public  use.  It  is  disconcerting  to 
have  a  shortage.  They  object  to  any 
great  dependence  on  income  taxes, 
because  incomes  vary,  and  the  safest 
source,  along  with  sales  taxes  and 
licenses,  is  property  that  is  in  sight. 
When  incomes  from  farms  fall  off 
there  is  no  difficulty,  because  the 
farms  can  be  sold  for  taxes  if  the 
owners  do  not  borrow.  The  farms 
form  a  great  reservoir  of  earnings 
and  savings  that  always  can  be  tap- 
ped, and  public  expenditure  can  be 
kept  up  to  normal  levels  regardless  of 
farmers'  incomes. 

If  incomes  from  all  the  people  form- 
ed the  chief  source  of  county  and 
state  revenue,  there  would  be  a  live- 
ly interest  in  rigid  economy.  If  there 
were  shortage  one  year,  it  would  be 
far  fairer  that  the  public  borrow  what 
was  necessary  for  that  year  than  that 
the  capital  of  the  farmers  be  taken 
year  after  year  by  taxation  simply 
because  they  had  been  saving  and 
had  their  property  in  sight.  The  next 
year  there  would  be  a  general  de- 
mand for  more  economy. 
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A  Prolific  Ewe 

MkY  LEGG  of  Nicholas  county,  W. 
Va.,  has  a  ewe  two  years  old 
this  April  that  is  the  mother  of  five 
lambs.  In  March,  before  she  was  a 
yearling  .she  dropped  twin  lambs,  both 
of  which  she  raised.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  last  March,  nearly  a  month  be- 
fore she  was  two  years  old,  she  drop- 
pod  triplets,  making  her  the  mother 
of  five  lambs  before  she  was  two 
years  old.  At  this  date  the  triplets 
are  all  living  and  growing  nicely. 

A.   J.  Legg 


Orchard  Wind/alls 


By  S.  W.  FLETCHER 


THE    practical    value    of   debud- 
ding,   for    the    purpose    of   es- 
tablishing framework  branch- 
es on  young  trees  with  the  least  check 
in  growth,  has  been  shown  quite  con- 
clusively by  Professor  Fagan  in  ex- 
periments at  State  College.    All  over 
the   state    commercial    fruit    growers 
are    practicing    debudding    with    dis- 
tinct advantage.    It  is  somewhat  con- 
fusing,  therefore,    to   have    the    New 
Jersey  Experiment   Station   condemn 
the  practice  without  reservation.  That 
Station    concludes,    "The    depressing 
effect  on  the   growth  of   apple  trees 
by    debudding    to    four    buds    at    the 
time  of  planting  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to    condemn    the    practice."     At    the 
end  of  the  first  growing  season,  apple 
whips  debudded  to  four  branches  had 
made  an  average  growth  of  100  inch- 
es   while   trees  not  debudded,  which 
had  10  to  15  branches,  had  made  an 
average  growth  of  204  inches. 

This  is  not  in  accord  with  the  ex- 
perience at  State  College,  where  de- 
budded trees  have  usually  shown  as 
much  branch  elongation  and  caliper 
increase  as  those  left  to  grow  at  will. 
The  New  Jersey  study  has  not  been 
carried  far  enough.  All  but  four  of 
the  15  branches  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved anyhow  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season,  if  the  tree  is  to  have  a  de- 
sirable shape;  this  severe  pruning 
may  so  check  the  growth  of  the  trees 
during  the  second  season  as  to  offset 
any  advantage  they  may  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  first  season.  One 
season  does  not  tell  the  story  about 
debudded   trees. 

It  hardly  seems  reasonable  that 
there  is  enough  difference  in  climatic 
conditions  between  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  to  explain  these  con- 
flicting results  from  debudding,  but 
this  may  be  the  case.  The  problem 
may  be  more  complicated  than  waa 
supposed;  possibly  the  variety,  the 
soil  and  other  factors  must  be  con- 
BifJerPd.  Hov/ever.  the  Pennsylvania 
apple  growers  who  have  observed,  on 
their  own  farms,  marked  advantages 
from  debudding,  are  not  likely  to  dis- 
card the  practice. 

Wher«  to  Apply  the  Fertilizer 

The  validity  of  another  time-hon- 
ored horticultural  adage  is  question- 
ed. Several  generations  of  fruit 
growers  have  been  told  that  fertilizer 
and  manure  should  be  applied,  not 
close  to  the  trunk,  but  beneath  the 
outer  spread  of  the  branches,  "be- 
cause most  of  the  feeding  roots  are 
there."  Now  come  experimenters  at 
Cornell  with  the  statement.  "Evi- 
dence was  seen  that  applications  of 
nitrate  concentrated  near  the  trunk 
were  of  more  benefit  than  scattered 
applications."  Other  experimenters 
have  secured  similar  evidence. 

The  fruit  grower,  however,  will  be 
as  slow  to  accept  it  as  a  basis  for 
commercial  practice  as  he  is  to  ac- 
cept the  evidence  on  applying  nitro- 
gen in  late  autumn  rather  than  in 
the  spring.  It  does  not  seem  reason- 
able. He  knows  that  while  a  large 
percentage  of  the  feeding  roots  are 
likely  to  be  within  the  area  roughly 
described  as  beneath  the  outer  spread 
of  the  branches,  the  root  system  is 
not  by  any  means  so  circumscribed; 
that  in  a  bearing  orchard,  every  foot 
of  soil  in  the  middles  may  be  filled 
with  feeding  roots.  He  wonders, 
therefore,  how  it  is  possible  to  get 
full  value  from  the  nitrate  when  all 
of  it  is  applied  near   the  trunk. 

He  is  more  likely  to  agree  with 
those  who  claim  that  they  get  max- 
imum results  when  the  nitrate  is 
pulverized  and  applied  broadcast  over 
the  entire  orchard  area  with  a  dust- 
er. Moreover,  the  benefit  of  nitrate, 
or  any  other  plant  food  applied  to  the 
orchard,  especially  phosphorus,  lies 
not  merely  in  its  direct  effect  on  the 
trees,  but  chiefly  in  its  indirect  value, 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  growth  of  grass 
and  cover  crops  which  later  become 


soil  organic  matter;  this  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  fertilizer.  Apply- 
ing fertilizers  only  aroimd  the  trunk 
does  not  help  much  in  producing  or- 
ganic   material. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  this 
is  that  it  is  interesting,  but  that  it 
requires  further  study.  In  reporting 
the  results  of  their  investigations,  ex- 
perimenters should  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is,  as  yet, 
merely  interesting  scientifically,  and 
what  is  of  undoubted  practical  value. 

About  Dusting 

The    Ohio    Experiment    Station   re- 
ports,   after    a    trial    extending    over 
several     seasons,     that     the     "better 
quality"   dusts  gave  as  good  control 
of  apple  scab  as  the  standard  sprays, 
but  not  quite  as  satisfactory  for  the 
control   of   codling   moth.     The    most 
effective    dust    was    composed   of   85  1 
pounds    of    dusting    sulphur    and    15  j 
pounds  of  superfine  dry  lime-sulphur,  ' 
to    which    is   added    the    arsenate   of 
lead. 

The  comparison  of  spraying  and  | 
dusting  this  year,  as  regards  codling  I 
moth  control,  ought  to  be  a  severe 
test,  for  the  entomologists  tell  us  that 
the  hot,  dry  season  last  year  was  very 
favorable  for  codling  moth  and  that 
a  much  larger  number  over-wintered 
than  usual.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
wormy  apples  this  fall  in  poorly 
sprayed  or  poorly  dusted  orchards. 

The  same  Experiment  Station  found 
that  the  addition  of  five  pounds  of  hy- 
drated  lime  to  each  50  gallons  of 
spray  materially  reduced  the  amount 
of  russetting  of  the  fruit;  the  lime 
also  has  some  fungicidal  value. 

« 


Aphids  on  Cabbage 

Can   you    tell   me  what   will   prevent 
aphids   from   getting   on   cabbage? 

Mrs.   W.   H.   Hilner. 

/voo^vjii*    cipiiiu,o    o*     itv^c     *Aii*j      . — 

controlled  by  spraying  or  dust- 
ing with  nicotine.  At  most  seed  and 
supply  houses  and  some  drug  stores 
you  may  purchase  40  per  cent  nico- 
tine sulphate  solution.  If  the  cab- 
bage leaves  have  rolled  to  any  ex- 
tent, as  they  are  sure  to  do  when  the 
lice  become  plentiful,  the  dust  is  pref- 
erable I  believe  because  the  fumes 
penetrate   throughout  the   plant. 

A  two  per  cent  nicotine  dust  is 
standard  for  this  purpose  and  may  be 
bought  ready  mixed  or  may  be  pre- 
pared at  home  in  an  airtight  con- 
tainer. Five  pounds  of  nicotine  sul- 
phate (40  per  cent)  and  95  pounds 
hydrated  lime— or  eight  ounces  and 
nine  and  one-half  pounds— are  the 
correct  proportions.  Add  several 
small  stones  to  facilitate  mixing  and 
rotate  the  old  churn,  can  or  other 
container  for  five  minutes.  Apply 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

One-half  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate 
solution  and  two  pounds  of  soap  to 
50  gallons  of  water  may  be  used  as 
a  spray.  G-  S.  Watts. 

» 


THIS  year,  when  every  dollar 
counts  double,  you  can't  afford 
to  take  a  chance  on  borrowing  a 
neighbor's  cutter  or  using  a  worn- 
out,  tied-together  machine.  The  re- 
sults you  get  from  feeding  your  silage 
next  winter  depend  on  getting  the 
corn  into  the  silo  when  it's  exactly 
right.  Every  delay  costs  real  njoney. 
Plan  now  to  do  the  job  right  with  a 
new  power-saving,  labor-saving  Papec. 

There  are  five  good  reasons  why 
more  farmers  use  Papec  Cutters  than 
any  other  make.  Here  they  are — 

Easiest  Running 

Tests  by  practic.il  farmers  and  experiment 
stations  alike  show  that  Papec  with  its  3-bcar- 
ing  main  shaft  requires  less  power  under  load 
than  other  cutters.  Ordinarily  a  cutter  is  con- 
sidered a  good  performer  if  it  delivers  a  ton  of 
silage  for  each  h.  p.  applied.  Yet  Papec,  on 
official  tests  has  shown  nearly  double  this  cap- 
acity. 

Biggest  Capacity 

A  silo  filler  cannot  cut  more  corn  than  the 
feed  rolls  can  move  through  its  throat.  In  com- 
paring two  cutters,  first  determine  the  width 
and  the  heighth  of  throats.  Then  compare  prices. 


You  will  find  that  Papec  gives  more  square 
inches  of  throat  capacity  for  your  money  than 
any  other  cutter. 

Vovoest  Speed 
Papec  holds  ail  records  for  non-clog  elevation 
at  low  speeds  (such  as  36  feet  at  2.80  r.p.m., 
65  feet  at  450  r.p.m.  etc.).  That  means  more 
safety,  longer  lifc,  less  power  and  lower  cost 
silage.  It  also  means  that  Papec  is  the  best  cut- 
ter to  use  with  j  and  7}^  h.  p.  electric  motors 
where  low  speed  is  absolutely  essential. 

noes  not  Clog 

Clogging  simply  does  not  exist  when  Papec 
is  on  the  job  because  six  f.ins  concentrate  the 
air  blast  in  small  diameter  pipe.  Even  after 
years  of  hard  service,  Papcc's  elevating  effici- 
ency can  be  restored  by  a  simple  adjustment. 

Easiest  to  Operate 

The  Papec  method  of  removing,  sharpening 
and  replacing  the  knives  is  the  quickest  and 
easiest  known.  The  roomy  feed  table  permits 
feeding  direct  from  the  wagon,  saving  a  man 
at  the  machine.  No  outboard  bearing  or  truck 
wheel  interferes  with  the  belting.  Pipe  is  small, 
rigid  and  easy  to  handle. 

Investigate  Now 

Don't  leave  silo  filling  plans  to  the  last  min- 
ute. Take  the  first  step  to  better,  cheaper  silage 
by  mailing  the  coupon  today. 


MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES 


SILAGE  CUTTERS 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,    788  WEST  MAIN  ST.,  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  and  entifrely  without  obligation  the  items  checked  below, 

and  tell  me  who  handles  the  Papec  line  in  my  section. 

a  Ensilase  Cutter  Catalog  D  ^S-P-S*  Feeding  Booklet 

□  5i7o  Filler-Hay  Chopper  Booklet  D  Feed  Grinder  Catalog 

n   "Tips  on  Electric  Power  Silo  Filling"        □  Feed  Mixer  Folder 


NAME- 


.  Power  Available- 


ADDRESS 


THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  in  Pennsylvania  Fanner  contain 
information  that  is  valuable  and  important.  Read  them  and 
when  answering  them  mention   Pennsylvania  Farmer.     It  will 


Strawberries 

I  have  purch.i.sed  about  200  Masto- 
don .strawberry  plants.  Would  like  a 
little  advice  about  how  far  apart  to 
plant  them.  Which  i.s  the  most  advi.s- 
able  time  to  set  tho.se  plants,  in  the 
fall  or  spring?  Should  they  be  cov- 
ered   during    winter    with    straw? 

H.    K.    Reed. 

SPACING  of  15  or  18  inches  apart 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  should 
prove  suitable  for  Mastodon  straw- 
berry plants.  On  very  rich  soil  this 
could  be  increased  slightly. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  to  set  out 
the  plants.  But  the  job  can  be  done 
now  if  care  is  exercised.  It  will  be 
much  more  difficult,  however,  to  es- 
tablish a  good  bed. 

In  winter  the  everbearing  varieties 
should  be  mulched  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  standard  sorts.  G.  S.  W. 


MECHUIHCPS 


PROTECT 
YOUR  COWS 

A  non- poisonous, 
modern  spray; 

ECONOMICAL 

A  LIGHT  SPRAY 
GOES  A  LONG  WAY 

ASK   YOUR   DEALER 

ASK   FOR    BOOKLET 


-MECHIiIND" 

BROS-  CHCMICAI!  CO- 


CAMOEN*  N-l- 

ESTABLISHEO    I8«« 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


August  8,  IWl 


MORE   READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


I    -m  1 


Cheap 
lubricants 

are  as  costly  as  a 
rain-storm  at  harvest 


How  cheap  are  cheap  lubri- 
cants? Did  you  ever  stop  to 
figure  it  out?  They  may  be 
cheap  to  buy,  but  sometimes 
they  are  mighty  costly  to  use. 

During  harvest,  plowing, 
seeding  and  haying,  working 
conditions  must  be  exactly 
right.  You  have  to  work  fast. 
Every  hour  counts.  Don't  let 
cheap  lubricants  cause  time 
out  for  breakdown  and  adjust- 
ments. Don't  let  power  losses 
slow  up  the  work. 

Mobilgrease   and    Mobiloil 
are  built  for  the  farmer  who 


{right)  In  harvesting,  every  hour 
counts.  Never  use  old  crankcase 
draintngs  or  cheap  lubricants  on 
a  combine.  This  is  sure  to  cause 
unnecessary  wear  and  delay. 
Make  sure  of  dependable  opera- 
tion with  Mobilgrease. 


wants  dependable  lubrication. 
Mobiloil  stands  up  to  that 
long  steady  grind  when  every 
hour  counts.  It  protects  your 
tractor  from  wear  and  break- 
down when  time  means  profit 
or  loss  on  the  crop. 

Likewise  Mobilgrease  keeps 
your  other  implements  on  the 
job.  It  helps  prevent  wear  and 
untimely  repair.  It  helps  cut 
power  losses  when  every  bit 
of  power  counts  most. 

In  the  long  run  only  the 
best  lubricants  are  the  most 
economical  to  use. 


'1 


Ueft)  Summer  fallowing  and  plow- 
ing— this  is  a  job  for  fast  steady 
work.  Protect  your  tractor  with 
Mobiloil.  Mobiloil  stands  up  to  the 
steady  grind.  It  cushions  bearings 
and  gears  with  a  tough  lubricating 
film.  See  the  complete  Mobiloil  chart 
at  your  dealer's  for  the  correct  grade 
of  Mobiloil  for  your  particular 
tractor. 


(right)  At  haying  time,  Mobil- 
grease will  help  keep  every  im- 
plement on  the  job  from  morning 
till  night.  It  is  built  tough.  It 
•ticks  to  the  job.  It  gives  a 
smooth  protecting  film  to  every 
bearing  and  gear.  Mobilgrease 
lasts  twice  as  long  as  ordinary 
grease  and  you  need  use  only 
hetU  oa  much. 


Mobiloil 

stands  up 

Because  it  is  Made  —  Not  Found 

VACUUM   OIL  COMPANY 


A  GOOD  friend  of  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  including  this  col- 
umn, proposes  going  into  small 
fruit  raising,  making  specialties  of 
black  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
He  proposes,  also,  to  plant  some 
"wineberries,"  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  wine.  He  has  been 
told  they  are  good  dessert  fruit.  He 
wants  to  know  about  soil,  location, 
cultivation,  pruning,  etc. 
*     ♦     ♦ 

First,  I  shall  dispose  of  the  "wine- 
berry"  question.  I  would  not  set  more 
than  a  half  dozen  plants,  and  I  would 
take  them  out  after  I  got  one  mess. 

Berries  will  grow  and  do  well  on 
any  fertile,  well-drained  soil.  A  field 
in  condition  to  grow  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  will  produce  cane  berries, 
and  strawberries  as  well.  Plants 
should  be  set  in  deeply-plowed,  well- 
cultivated  ground  early  in  spring.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  plow  it  the  fall  be- 
fore and  harrow  thoroughly  before 
planting.  Strike  out  furrows  six  or 
eight  inches  deep  and  six  or  seven 
feet  apart.  Pack  the  dirt  well  on  the 
roots  and  fill  the  furrows  by  running 
the  cultivators  along  the  sides. 

*  >|c  * 

Care  during  the  first  year  is  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  cultivation.  Keep  grass 
and  weeds  out  of  the  row.  When  rasp- 
berry canes  have  reached  a  height 
of  two  feet,  pinch  off  the  tips  to  causu 
branching.  We  usually  leave  pruning 
blackberry  bushes  until  spring,  un- 
less they  are  likely  to  become  too  tall, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  them  below 
any  winter  tip-freezing  that  may  oc- 
cur. 

*     *     * 

TTr«       —_«.       .»,.4-      t^f~^l»       ..n  .^y^V..^*.*.* />«      rt»i/1 

vv  c     act     i*ut     Didciv     1  ri.:»pkfvi  I  »c.j     ^i*^. 

blackberries  at  Neshaminy  Gktrdens 
five  years  ago,  but  we  have  no  ber- 
ries now.  Disease  soon  wiped  them 
out  because  the  plants  were  diseased 
from  the  start.  The  raspberries  were 
afflicted  with  anthracnose  and  never 
did  anything  worth  while.  The  black- 
berry plants  developed  rust  rapidly 
and  after  bearing  two  fairly  good 
crops  were  dug  out. 


Our  red  raspberries,  bought  from 
another  nursery,  were  good  healthy 
plants  and  showed  no  sign  of  disease 
as  long  as  we  had  them.  This  exi>€ri- 
ence  taught  me  that  great  care  is 
necessary  in  buying  nursery  plants. 
The  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants 
first  mentioned  came  from  another 
state  and  had  certificates  of  inspec- 
tion attached.  But  evidently  inspec- 
tion did  not  mean  much  there.  T  have 
found  that  the  inspection  certificates 
of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states 
usually  may  be  relied  on. 
*      *      * 

With  the  exception  of  strawberries, 
berry  growing  is  not  engaged  in  to 
any  extent  in  this  section.  Picking 
berries  is  a  job  that  seems  to  be  es- 
pecially suitable  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  where  labor  laws  are  strict- 
ly watched,  or  where  there  are  few 
families  of  the  class  which  takes  kind- 
ly to  this  kind  of  work,  the  commer- 
cial growing  of  berries  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  sections  where  ber- 
ries are  grown  on  a  large  scale  the 
picking  is  usually  done  by  a  contrac- 
tor from  the  city,  mostly  an  Italian, 
who  hires  whole  families  who  go  out 
for  the  season  and  live  crudely  and 
cheaply. 

+      +      + 

I  often  long  for  some  of  the  old- 
time  blackberries  we  used  to  gather 
in  the  timber  "slashing.s"  of  Clear- 
field county.  By  "taa.shing.s"  1  mean 
the  areas  ••u  wliieh  the  timber  had 
been    cut    and    nothing    rmtlior    ilone 


with  the  brush-cluttered  land.  About 
the  second  year  afterward  the  "slash- 
ings" would  be  covered  with  rank 
growths  of  blackberry  "briers"  bear- 
ing the  finest  blackberries  I  ever  saw. 
and  of  a  quality  no  cultivated  variety 
ever  approached. 

♦      *       * 

But  unless  a  fire  ran  over  the  land, 
about  two  crops  are  all  that  could  be 
expected.  After  that  the  growth  of 
hardwood  treelings  crowded  out  the 
berry  bushes.  For  years  the  berry 
growing  areas  were  so  great  that  the 
cultivation  of  bush  berries  did  not 
pay  in  Clearfield  county.  People  pre- 
ferred the  big,  luscious  wild  berries, 
and  wagonloads  of  people  went  out 
during  the  berry  season  and  brought 
in  literally  loads  of  berries. 


There  were  some  black  raspberries, 
also,  but  they  were  never  so  plentiful 
as  blackberries.  I  well  remember  how 
slowly  the  people  learned  to  like  red 
raspberries.  They  were  not  native 
there,  and  since  everybody  thought  of 
the  black  kind  when  raspberries  were 
mentioned,  it  was  some  time  before 
customers  "took"  to  the  red  kinds. 
But  when  they  did,  the  market  (or  the 
black  varieties  fell  off  greatly. 


Friendly  j^^^^ 
Talks       ^^""* 


iJ^^IVE,    and    it    shall    be    given 

vJ   unto  you." 

In  the  lives  of  two  men  this  great 
statement  has  been  verified.  Dr.  Bab- 
cock  invented  the  machine  to  test  the 
quality  of  milk.  A  fortune  was  with- 
in his  reach,  but  he  said,  "I  would 
rather  the  farmer  folks  should  get 
the  benefit  of  what  I  have  done  free 
of  cost  than  to  lay  up  a  million  dol- 
lars taken  out  of  their  pockets."  He 
turned  the  machine  over  to  the  public 
and  went  on  with  his  work  almost 
out  of  sight  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  an  entirely  different  field  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard  has  been  giving  half  a 
century  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
insect  pests  which  do  so  much  dam- 
age to  the  crops  of  the  country.  Lit- 
tle was  heard  of  this  self-denying 
man,  but  his  services  have  saved 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmer. 

This  is  what  those  two  men  have 
given.  What  have  they  received' 
Certainly  not  great  wealth.  But  they 
are  loved  and  honored  and  respected 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  the 
world  over.  Dr.  Babcock  went  away 
before  he  realized  how  much  people 
loved  him.  It  may  be  .so  with  Dr. 
Howard,  but  however  that  may  be, 
he  has  the  consciousno.ss  that  he  nas 
given  his  very  best  freely,  unspar- 
ingly, for  the  good  of  others. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  best  any 
of  us  could  receive  in  return  for  our 
efforts  to  fill  our  place,  humble 
though  it  may  be,  to  the  very  best 
of  our  ability?  We  may  never  in- 
vent a  machine  that  will  be  put  to 
world-wide  use.  Our  studies  may  t.ot 
lead  to  the  lessening  of  any  insect 
enemy  of  farming;  but  if  we  plow 
our  furrow  well,  if  we  make  our 
homes  good  and  pure  and  clean  and 
give  the  world  boys  and  girls  who 
will  be  an  honor  to  society,  and  act 
our  part  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity the  very  best  we  can,  wo  shall 
know  the  truth  of  that  old  saying. 
"Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
yovi."  For  He  Who  said  it  never  yet 
hi-oko  a  promise.    He  never  will. 
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CONTRARY  to  widespread  opinion,  most 
people  like  to  spend  money.  The  money  in 
itself  is  a  pleasure  to  a  few,  but  the  ma- 

ritv  like  better  the  actual  exchange  of  their 
in  ars  for  the  object  of  their  desires  as  long  as 
ht  feel  that  they  are  not  being  cheated.  With 
Ss  in  mind,  it  is  up  to  the  seller  to  prepare  his 
nr«luct  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  meet  the  de- 
Eds  of  his  customers,  satisfy  them  the  first 
urn  and  leave  with  them  the  healthy  desire  for 
more  of  the  same  particular  type  and  brand  of 
nroduct  when  their  present  supply  is  consumed. 

Confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  is  not  pro- 
moted by  putting  all  the  biggest  and  reddest  ap- 
ples on  top  of  the  barrel,  but  must  be  instilled 
there  in  a  more  ethical  manner. 

Grading  and  standardizing  are  still  struggling 
orphans  crying  to  be  adopted  many  places  where 
they  are  badly  needed.  Still  many  people  continue 
to  stick  blindly  to  "the  way  they  always  did  it 
Established  marketing  practices  yield  slowly  to 
change  and  improvement.  The  changes  that  do 
occur  are  largely  the  result  of  economic  necessity. 

An    Incipient    Art 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions of  marketing  methods  and  their  weaknesses 
during  the  economic  crisis  through  which  we  are 
now  passing,  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of 
our  agricultural  economic  theories  will  be  rewrit- 
ten in  the  next  decade.  Old  theories  and  practices 
which  failed  to  hold  water  during  the  dry  spell 
wiU  be  scrapped  for  newer  ones  more  applicable 
to  present-day  needs  and  tendencies. 

Advertising  and  salesmanship  are  arts  in  them- 
selves in  the  selling  of  agricultural  producbts,  but 
there  is  a  finer,  more  subtle  art  in  making  sales 
which  is  still  incipient  in  the  minds  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  producers.  It  is  well  recognized,  how- 
ever, under  a  variety  of  names,  in  the  realm  of 
commerce.  To  the  writer  "showmanship"  is  the 
name  best  suited  to  designate  this  art  as  applied 
to  agriculture.  It  might  more  clearly  be  defined  as 
dressing  up  agricultural  products  so  that  they  will 
have  the  greatest  possible  appeal  to  the  buyer 

Although  a  product  may  not  be  particularly  at- 
tractive or  novel,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  as 
such  by  the  proper  methods  of  display  and  dress- 
ing up.  Contrast  the  appearance  of  common-place 
onions  or  potatoes  in  dirty,  second-hand,  unlabe- 
led or  mislabeled  bags  with  the  appearance  of 
the  same  products  in  fresh,  clean,  new.  attractive- 
ly labelled,  semi-transparent  bags  which  give  you 
a  glimpse  of  the  products  within.  Even  if  the 
quality  is  equal,  the  buyer  is  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  the  onions  or  po- 
latoes  which  present  the  best  appear-  A^ 

ance.  '^ 

Suggestion 

Moreover,  if  a  product  can  be 
shown  to  a  good  advantage  and  also 
pictured  in  use.  such  a  picture  is 
very  suggestive,  because  it  starts 
the  casual  customer  to  thinking  and 
often  results  in  a  sale  on  impulse. 
^Tany  sales  depend  on  a  mental  image 
in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser,  brought 
up  by  some  outside  influence,  such 
as  seeing  the  goods,  a  reminder  of 
Uie  product,  or  a  suggestion  of  an- 
other person.  The  mental  image, 
however,  must  come  first  before  prac- 
tically every  purchase.  Psychologists 
Wy  that  there  is  probably  no  fact  in 
the  whole  field  of  psychology  that  is 
more  significant  than  the  one  that 
'hows  us  the  imagination  as  the 
!*ource  of  all  our  actions. 

The  producer  or  seller  needs  to 
stimulate  this  faculty  of  imagination 
'1  the  mind  of  the  consumer  in  such 
a  manner  that  will  attract  his  at- 
tention,   create    a   desire,   arouse    in- 
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tores*  and  effect  a  .sale.  The  degree  of  sharpness 
of  the  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  creates 
vividness  and  a  sense  of  reality  on  which  is  based 
action.  That  is  why  an  effective  display  of  any 
product  must  be  outstanding  and  distinctive  in 
order  to  register  with  vividness  and  reality  in  the 
mind  of  the  consumer.  This  can  be  done  by  an- 
alyzing motives  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view. 
Strike  for  the  motive  in  any  particular  product 
which  will  offer  the  most  powerful  appeal  to  the 
customer. 

Perishable  products  must  sell  quickly.  They  are 
particularly  responsive  to  display  through  their 
appeal  to  the  appetite  and  because  many  people 
are  constantly  looking  for  new  ideas  for  the  fam- 
ily table.  Here  are  open  minds  waiting  for  that 
suggestion  of  the  producer  which  is  just  a  little 
different  than  usual.  It  is  up  to  the  producer  to 
step  in  by  having  his  product  all  dressed  up  for 
the  occasion.  A  v.Wid  picture  of  a  steaming  roast 
chicken,  or  crisp.  tXreen  lettuce  under  a  contrast- 
ing colored  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  salad  starts  the 


The  artistic  display  attracts  buyers. 


digestive  fluids   and   creates   an    appeal   which  is 
very  effective  in  making  a  sale. 

The  appeal  to  the  emotions  is  one  of  the  most 
important  secrets  of  showmanship  which  arouses 
desire.  The  showmanship  lure  may  seem  to  stress 
reason,  but  it  is  most  likely  to  make  the  appeal 
to  reason  through  some  motive  force  such  as  faith, 
fear,  love,  ambition  or  pride.  The  action  of  the 
emotions  is  quick  action,  held  back  only  by  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  in  many  cases.  The 
emotional  appeal  is  so  strong  it  usually  dominates 
all  contrary  influences  unless  there  are  outside 
circumstances  which  prevent  action  at  the  time, 
or  the  person  has  exceptional  will-power. 

The  producer  who  realizes  the  powerful  influence 
of  .suggestion,  through  the  brand  name  of  his  pro- 
duct, will  drive  home  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  as 
often  as  possible  the  imprint  of  his  particular  kind 
of  goods.  Consequently,  when  the  consumer  is  on 
the  market  for  more  products,  he  will  automat- 
ically think  of  the  brand  name  of  the  product  he 
last  used  and  tend  to  want  more  of  the  same.  Just 
impress  any  particular  brand  name  on  the  mind 
of  the  buyer  often  enough  and  the  results  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Display  Hastens  Action 

Proper  display,  in  connection  with  good  brand 
names,  provides  conditions  which  hasten  action 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer  by  capitalizing  on  the 
working  methods  of  the  human  mind.  This  can 
be  seen  as  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  producer 
who  uses  the  right  kind  of  showmanship.  For  ex- 
ample, instead  of  tying  brilliant  bunches  of 
orange  and  green  carrots  with  uirly  old  cord,  use 
some  narrow,  shiny  black  ribbon  or  black  paper 
wrapping  twine.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
sumer will  prefer  the  commanding,  challenging 
orange    and    black    combination    on    appearance 

alone. 

Color  in  display  and  packaging  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  buyer,  because  color  attracts 
attention  and  locates  things  which  a  wandering 
eye  would  otherwise  miss.  It  is  used  in  nature  in 
profusion,  but  can  be  greatly  augmented  by  arti- 
ficial means.  Color  not  only  is  seen  with  the  eye 
but  it  is  felt  as  well.  This  is  because  it  is  funda- 
mentally a  nerve  sensation. 

A   careful  study   shows  that  nature  uses  some 

colors  lavishly  over  large  areas,  while  others  are 

used  more  sparingly.    Red  and  yellow  are   never 

used   to  extremes,   but   rather   in   a  hit   and  miss 

fashion  to  create  vivid  contrasts.    The   brown  of 

the  earth,  the  green  of  the  trees  and  grasses,  and 

the  blue  of  the  sky  are  the  more  spatial  colors  in 

nature.    They  can  well  be  copied  for 

corresponding   spaces   in   dressing   up 

agricultural  products  to  show  off  to 

the  best  advantage. 

Discrimination  is  necessary  in  the 
judicious  use  of  color.  This  is  not  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  individual  taste,  for 
there  are  certain  scientific  laws  in 
the  use  of  color  which  may  be  wisely 
followed.  Color  is  very  scientific  in  its 
nature  and  conception,  but  it  is  a 
science  about  which  man  is  learning 
new  wonders  every  day.  Color  is  a 
nerve  sensation,  and  so  produce.**  an 
unconscious  eft'ect  on  people  and  the 
way  they  feel. 

The  common  colors  differ  in  wave- 
length in  order  of  their  attention  val- 
ue; red,  orange,  golden  yellow,  green 
yellow,  blue  green,  blue,  indigo  blue, 
and  violet.  The  first  four  are  known 
ds  advancing  colors  and  the  last  four 
as  reducing  colors. 

Different  colors  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  different  mental  effects  and 
suggestions.  Red  may  excite  the 
nerves  and  arouse  the  emotions. 
Orange  and  yellow  have  a  heating 
(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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AN    INSECT    WAR 

THE  grasshopper  has  become  a  burden  in 
five  states — the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska and  ^Minnesota — and  it  threatens  t)ther 
territory.  Not  since  the  seventies  have  the 
hoppers  done  so  much  damage.  A  big  battle 
is  on  in  many  infested  areas,  the  hoppers  thus 
far  on  the  winning  side  because  they  are  two 
numerous  to  be  controlled  even  by  modern 
methods  of  warfare. 


ON    THE    MARKET 

A  MAN  who  notes  the  tendency  to  market 
livestock  direct  to  the  slaughterer  or 
through  auctions  at  country  points  wants  to 
know  where  the  prices  of  the  future  are  to  be 
made.  Probably  where  they  have  been  made 
in  the  past,  on  the  open  market  by  trading  un- 
der rules  equitable  to  all  parties.  Whenever 
tendencies  go  so  far  as  to  upset  this  agency 
for  price  making  and  price  expression  a  re- 
action is  probable.  Prices  cannot  be  made  or 
expressed  so  well  in  any  other  way. 


WADE    MATTERN 

LAST  week  we  went  to  Hollidaysburg  to 
attend  the  funeral  services  for  an  old 
friend,  Wade  A,  Mattern.  He  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  an  upright  business  man.  As  a  buy- 
er of  livestock,  as  the  operator  of  a  packing 
plant,  as  the  director  of  a  bank,  in  all  his  l)usi- 
ness  relations  his  word  was  as  good  as  any 
man's  bond.  For  fifty  years  he  was  president 
of  a  men's  Bible  class,  and  he  was  a  good 
citizen  in  every  way  as  well  as  a  genial 
companion.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 


IN   WEST    VIRGINIA 

FIELD  day  at  the  West  Virginia  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Morgantown  this  year 
is  on  Thursday,  August  13.  The  morning 
will  be  devoted  to  inspection  of  the  farms 
and  livestock,  the  noon  hour  to  a  picnic  lunch, 
and  then  a  few  remarks  will  be  made  by 
Dean  Fromme  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
research,  but  no  spell-ljinders  have  been  en- 
gaged. Visitors  from  other  states  will  l)e  wel- 
come and  all  West  Virginians  should  get  to 
their  Experiment  Station  sometime. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

SINCE  the  war  we  have  examined  with 
some  care  a  few  dozen  schemes  tf)  insure 
l)rosperity  to  agriculture  by  legislatitm.  None 
of  them  was  worth  a  forkful  of  manure.  All 
of  them  would  ultimately  cost  agriculture 
more  than  they  could  possibly  benefit  it  if 
our   analysis   of   their   provisions   is   correct. 


Most  of  them  were  the  work  of  dreamers  or 
of  men  who  had  little  business  experience  and 
no  record  of  business  success.  Nearly  all  of 
them  left  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  all- 
important  element  of  human  nature,  which 
is  sure  to  defeat  in  the  end  any  legislation 
not  in  accord  with  it.  After  looking  them  all 
over  we  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion. 
No  single  piece  of  legislation  is  going  to  help 
agriculture  very  much.  The  thing  most  need- 
ed now  is  not  legislation  to  regulate  produc- 
tion or  improve  marketing  or  supervise  spec- 
ulation but  some  means  of  lightening  the  bur- 
den of  local  taxation.  That  would  be  worth 
more  to  agriculture  than  all  the  other  pan- 
aceas the  politicians,  the  dreamers  and  the 
sundry  so-called  friends  of  farmers  have  so 
far  devised. 


SOMETHING  TO  SAY 

OF  late  we  have  received  several  letters 
from  readers  asking  if  we  would  publish 
articles  or  pictures  which  they  would  like  to 
submit.  Our  columns  are  open  to  our  readers 
and  any  one  may  submit  material  at  any 
time,  l)Ut  of  course  we  cannot  tell  whether 
we  can  use  it  until  we  see  it.  Send  the  pictures 
in — we  will  return  them  if  we  can't  use  them. 
Don't  worry  abt)ut  possible  poor  grammar  oi" 
lack  of  a  typewriter.  Write  on  three  sides  of 
the  paper  if  you  are  short  of  paper.  Our  type- 
setters can  read  anything  written  in  English. 
The  facts  garnered  by  e.\i)erience  are  what 
our  readers  want,  and  nobody  cares  much 
about  the  spelling,  the  writing  or  the  paper  if 
the  author  has  something  to  say. 


A   MARKET   LESSON 

THOSE  who  sold  short  July  corn  learned 
a  nice  little  lesson  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  month.  They  had  to  pay  any- 
where from  six  to  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  pre- 
mium to  cover  their  contracts.  This  lesson 
was  taught  and  this  penalty  imposed  not  by 
any  government  agency  but  by  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  market.  That  agency,  those 
on  the  other  side,  is  always  on  the  job  and  it 
costs  the  public  nothing  in  salaries  or  office 
rent.  Better  leave  the  speculative  market  to 
.•-uch  self-regulation,  under  the  accepted  rules 
of  trading,  than  to  monkey  with  it  by  legis- 
lation bound  to  be  costly  and  ineffective. 
Somebody  has  remarked  that  not  short  sell- 
ing but  short  thinking  is  the  real  menace  to 
our  markets,  the  kind  of  thinking  which  as- 
sumes that  government  meddling  is  likely  to 
be  beneficial  and  provides  the  means  for  it. 


GOOD   AND   BAD 

THE  increase  in  tenancy  is  again  pointed 
out  as  a  sure  sign  that  American  farm- 
ers are  on  the  way  to  w  hat  is  commonly  call- 
ed peasantry.  The  trouble  with  most  of 
those  who  discuss  tenancy  is  that  they  re- 
gard it  as  all  evil,  whereas  it  is  not  all  of  that 
nature  either  in  this  country  or  other  en- 
lightened nations.  There  p.re  many  men  who 
do  best  and  prosper  most  as  employes.  That 
is  true  of  industry  and  business.  It  is  like- 
wise true  that  in  agriculture  are  many  who 
do  best  and  prosper  most  as  tenants.  We 
have  run  across  quite  a  few  interesting  ex- 
amples of  this  fact.  In  1924  we  found  that 
large  English  estates  were  being  sold,  and 
the  tenants  were  given  the  first  opportunity 
to  buy  and  the  most  favorable  terms.  They 
bought  the  farms  they  and  in  many  cases  their 
ancestors,  had  formerly  rented.  Four  years 
later  we  made  incpiiry  as  to  the  results  and 
found  that  not  all  the  buyers  were  happy 
over  the  change.  Some  of  them  had  done 
better  as  tenants  than  they  could  do  as  own- 
ers. In  this  country  we  have  known  instan- 
ces of  the  same  kind.  Men  wno  had  done  well 
as  tenants  figured  that  they  could  do  better 
as  owners,  but  they  missed  the  business  ex- 
perience   and    management    which    had    con- 


trilnited  to  their  success  as  tenants.  Ten.! 
ancy  is  not  all  good  or  all  bad.  It  is  h^A 
in  some  cases  and  not  best  in  others.  Betteil 
farming  and  more  prosperous  farmers  niav 
be  the  outcome  of  increase  in  tenancy  in  oin 
case  and  the  opposite  the  outcome  in  another 
For  these  reasons  bare  statistics  don't  mean 
all  that  they  are  supposed  to  signify. 


TO    HOLD    WHEAT 

WESTERN    growers    have    decided 
hold  as  much  of  their  wheat  as  thev 
can.    In  this  they  are  correct,  for  it  can  hard 
ly   go   lower   than   current   prices   out  there 
while  there  is  a  chance  that  it  will  go  hijjher 
The  world's  supply  is  still  burdensome,  Euro- 
pean restrictions  on  use  of  foreign  wheat  con- 
tinue, but  neither  of  these  conditions  is  nec- 
essarily   permanent.     Buyers    of    all    classes 
everywhere  have  been  and  are  now  operating 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.    They  are  buying 
only  for  current  needs  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  wheat   is  cheap,  because   they  fear  the 
effect    of     possible    dumping    of    controlled 
wheat.     Confidence   that   such   dumping  will 
not  occur  is  needed  and  in  time  may  come 
if  it  does  these  buyers  will  go  into  the  mar 
ket  as  of  yore.    Crop  damage  may  help  the 
market.   A  letter  from  an  authority  just  had 
from    a    3,600-mile    automobile    trip    through 
western  Canada  says  that  the  three  province.; 
cannot  harvest  over  250.000,000  bushels  thi, 
year.    Our  own  s])ring  wheat  crop  is  bounl 
to  be  short.   Tiiere  is  no  doubt  about  reduced 
acreage  this  fall.    Low  prices  are  accomplish 
ing  what  no  amount  of  propaganda  by  ojfi- 
cials  and  other  agencies  ct>uld  achieve.   A  les- 
ser area    will    be   seede<l,    and   a  lesser  yeild 
than  this  year  is  probable,  as  two  great  crop; 
rarely  come  in  succession.    Those  who  are  in 
position   to   hold   until   some   of   these   thing? 
work  out  are  not  likely  to  regret  it — and  they 
can  feed  some  of  the  wheat  if  the  cash  mar- 
ket does  not  afford  a  better  outlet. 


CANADIAN    WHEAT    POOLS 

iViviv^V^.)     iCpOi  La     til  C     CuiiLiiL     do     tvj    iin. 

future  operations  of  the  Canadian  wheat 
pools,  this  probably  because  the  matter  has 
not  been  fully  determined.  Six  months  ago 
the  province  of  Manitoba's  liability  on  ac- 
count of  its  guaranty  of  the  Manitoba  pool's 
bank  loans  was  $3,491,611;  the  province  of 
Alberta's  liability  was  $6,284,558,  and  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan's  liability  was  $12,- 
679,814.  Of  course  these  losses  are  increasing 
all  the  time  by  interest  charges.  The  wheat 
by  which  the  loans  were  secured  has  not  all 
been  scdd,  and  some  months  may  be  neces- 
sary to  tell  just  how  much  the  three  pooh 
owe  the  three  provincial  governments. 

The  Manitoba  pool  has  made  arrangements 
to  carrv  its  liability  in  this  way:  The  sum 
of  $l.l'00,000  will  be  raised  by  taxation. 
which  falls  largely  on  farmers.  The  balance 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  banks  and  repaid  to  the 
government  out  of  the  profits  of  pool  eleva 
tors  during  the  next  twenty  years,  it  bearing: 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  To  insure  proper  oper- 
ation and  ultimate  repayment  the  Manitoba 
government's  agent  becomes  a  part  of  the 
pool's  management  and  has  absolute  author- 
ity over  expenditures.  Similiar  arrangements 
are  expected  to  be  made  in  the  other  tw'' 
provinces. 

The  Dominion  government  has  refused  to 
establish  a  wheat  board  to  handle  the  grain 
of  the  three  provinces.  A  trading  corporation 
for  this  purpose  is  now  being  consi<lered  to 
handle  the  grain  of  the  cooperative  elevators. 
Pool  contracts  are  generally  regarded  as  in- 
operative, producers  being  at  liberty  to  mar- 
ket their  grain  as  they  choose,  but  cfil'orts  are 
being  made  to  hold  them  together.  Whatever 
is  done  in  the  future  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
marketing  wheat  will  be  the  policy,  not  spec- 
ulating by  holding  it  or  attemi)ting  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  it. 
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HE  Flemington  Poul- 
try Auction  hit  a  peak 
in  sales  on  July  22nd 

when  359  crates   of  poultry 

were  sold  over  the  block. 

^  *      *      * 

FEW    potatoes    were    har- 
vested   in    central    New 
*  Jersey  last  week  on  account 
of  the  continued  hot  weather 
and  a  dull,  inactive  market. 

^  j|r  )k 

THE  confidence  and  interest  which  Hon.  Joseph 
S  Frelinghuysen  and  Julius  Forstmann  plac- 
pH  in  the  farm  boys  and  girls  of  New  Jersey  by 
!stabli'«hing  "The  Frelinghuysen  Fund"  ten  years 
Lo  has  proved  not  only  materially  profitable  to 
agriculture  by  starting  these  young  folks  on  the 
rieht  road  to  the  breeding  of  better  livestock,  but 
also  has  given  them  early  training  in  sound  busi- 
ness and  banking  principles.  Since  this  loan  fund 
was  established  in  1921,  1,070  boys  and  girls  have 
borrowed  a  total  of  $81,831  for  the  purchase  of 
rure-bred  livestock.  ,.,    v, 

This  spring  in  order  that  the  fund  might  be 
established  as  a  permanent  trust,  "The  New  Jer- 
sey Junior  Breeders'  Fund,  Inc."  was  formed  un- 
der the  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
corporations  not  for  pecuniary  profit.  A  board  of 
trustees,  composed  of  four  members  of. the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, was  elected  to  administer 
this  $30,000  fund. 

Any  boy  or  girl  between  10  and  21 
years  of  age  who  lives  in  New  Jersey 
and  wishes  to  purchase  pure-bred 
calves,  pigs  or  chickens  may  secure  a 
loan  from  the  fund,  provided  they 
show  proper  earnestness  and  respon- 
sibility in  care  of  the  livestock  and 
financial  provisions  of  the  loan. 

The  maximum  loan  to  any  one  per- 
son is  $100,  but  the  amount  loaned 
may  not  exceed  the  purchase  price  of 
the  animals  purchased.  Full  respon- 
sibility for  the  payment  of  loans  rests 
upon  these  boys  and  girls.  Loans  for 
the  purchase  of  calves  are  made  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  while  for  the 
buying  of  swine  or  chickens  payment 
is  due  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

*  *     * 

NEW  JERSEY  Guernsey  breeders 
will  hold  their  third  annual  cat- 
tle show  at  Far  Hills  on  September 
I  26th.  The  past  shows  have  been  out- 
I  standing  in  excellence  and  well  sup- 
ported by  premier  Guernsey  breeders 
in  New  Jersey.  The  show  committee 
anticipates    an    equally    good    exhibit 

this  year. 

*  *     * 

THE    many    questions    which    are 
continually  being  asked  concern- 
ing bovine  tuberculosis  and  its  erad- 
ication in  New  Jersey  have  been  an- 
swered by  Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil,  chief  of 
the     Bureau     of     Animal     Industry, 
through   Circular  116.    This   circular 
has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  demand 
for  information  on  the  disease  from 
farmers  in  the  state,  those  who  will 
be  having  their  herds  tested  for  the 
first  time  during  the  next  three  years. 
At  the   present   time   rapid   strides 
are  being  made  in  testing  North  Jer- 
sey herds  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  milk  require- 
ments of  the  Newark  market  which  on  September 
1st  will   require  all  milk  to  be  from  tuberculosis 
free  herds. 

This  spring  the  Legislature  appropriated  the 
$1,800,000  to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  three  years 
for  the  completion  of  initial  testing  of  herds  in 
the  state.  Of  this  appropriation  $600,000  was 
made  available  for  use  this  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1931  6,381  herds  in  New 
Jersey  were  accredited  as  being  free  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  9,847  herds  were  under  super- 
vision. More  than  half  of  the  state's  cattle  popu- 
lation are  under  supervision  for  T.  B. 


TWENTY-THREE  of  the  leading  central  potato 
growers  have  again  signed  an  agreement  not 
to  market,  solicit  or  handle  on  consignment  any 
potatoes  not  grading  over  a  one  and  seven-eighths 
inch  belt.  This  agreement  which  is  effective  only 
this  season  should  materially  aid  the  marketing  of 
the  potato  crop  as  adherence  to  this  will  mean  that 
nearly  all  consignment  shipments  will  be  of  the 
United  States  No.  1  grade. 

Signers  of  the  agreement  are:  Bennett  &  Clay- 
ton Co.,  Inc.,  Prospect  Plains;  Chamberlin  &  Barc- 
lay, Inc.,  Cranbury;  Scheideler  Brothers,  Inc., 
Lawrence  Station;  Reed  &  Perrine,  Tennent;  Ben- 
nett &  Forman,  Hightstown;  H.  H.  Hutchinson, 
Jr.,  Robbinsville;  J.  Edgar  Wilson,  Allentown; 
James  Graham,  Allentown;  Grover  Brothers, 
Hightstown;     Worthley    Produce    Co.,    Marlboro; 
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Joseph  H.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Windsor;  Rooney 
&.  Ely  Co.,  Inc.,  Englishtown;  Henry  Courtney  Co., 
West  New  York,  N.  J.;  A.  Robert  Kehs,  Freehold; 
Monmouth  County  Farmers'  Exchange,  Freehold; 
E.  B.  Hartman  &  Sons,  Trenton;  Edward  Dilatush 
&  Co.,  Allentown;  Arthur  McChesney,  Freehold; 
A.  J.  Holland,  Freehold;  Bernard  Brothers,  Tren- 
ton; S.  Litowitz  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Trenton;  James  I. 
Hutchinson  &  Son,  Windsor;  and  R.  W.  Dilatush, 
Dayton. 
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LAST  summer's  survey  and  study  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  large  farms 
operating  in  New  Jersey  does  not  promise  any 
great  future  to  large  scale  farming  in  that  state. 
Instead,  a  recently  issued  report  of  the  survey 
shows  that  "New  Jersey's  agriculture  is  consist- 
ently showing  a  definite  trend  toward  intensifica- 
tion both  in  the  type  of  crops  grown  and  the  use 


of  land.    There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  this  trend. 

"In  fact,  with  ever-increasing  competition,  from 
other  areas,  the  ability  of  our  farmers  to  remain 
in  the  race  is,  at  last  partly  predicated  in  their 
ability  to  increase  their  per  unit  output. 

"Constantly  growing  land  values,  taxes,  etc., 
likewise  necessitate  more  intensive  unit  operation." 

*  *  * 
fUDSON  county  police  routed  the  federal  corn 
borer  inspectors  out  of  that  county  soon  after 
the  quarantine  went  into  effect.  Police  complain- 
ed that  inspection  of  vehicles  for  transportation 
of  infested  produce  blocked  traffic  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  became  a  nuisance.    This  has  resulted 
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COMING  EVENTS 

Aug.   7.— Sussex    County    Four-H    Dairy    Club 
Show,  Delaware  Valley. 

Aug.  8.— Mt.  Airy  Four-H  Club  Show. 

Aug.  22.— Middlesex  County  Four-H  Dairy  Club 
Show. 

Aug. 
Pa. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
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in  the  placing  of  federal  in- 
spectors on  the  New  York 
side  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hudson  Tunnel  where  all 
corn  and  other  produce  which 
may  prove  a  host  to  the  pest 
is  prohibited  from  entering 
the  metropolitan  area  of 
Hudson  county. 

This  turn  of  events  may 
complicate  the  business  of 
commission  men,  hucksters 
and  jobbers  in  Hoboken,  Jersey  City  and  other 
nearby  cities.  These  dealers  in  the  past  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  securing  this  produce  from  the  New 
York  market  and  returning  with  it  to  the  New 
Jersey  cities.  It  also  may  prove  an  aid  to  the 
marketing  of  north  Jersey  produce  by  forcing 
these  buyers  to  the  Newark  markets. 

*      *      * 
ARYLAND  State  Grange  and  the  University 

of  Maryland  will  be  hosts  to  the  fifth  annual 

sessions  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Lecturers' 
Conference,  to  be  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, at  College  Park,  from  August  11  to  14,  it 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  president 
of  the  Institution.  Every  Grange  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  has  been  asked  to 
send  its  lecturer  as  a  delegate,  or  some  other 
worthy  member  or  officer  if  the  lecturer  cannot  be 
present. 

The  delegates  will  register  all  day 
Tuesday,    the    first    meeting    taking 
place  at  7:30  that  evening.    At   this 
time  the  Grangers  will  be  welcomed 
to  the   state   and   University  by   Dr. 
Pearson    and    Senator    A.    B.    Ensor. 
Master  of  the  Maryland  State  Grange. 
Response  will  be  made  by  Howard  G. 
Eisaman,  President  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Grange  Lecturers'  Conference. 
L.  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  will  also  speak  at  this  time. 
Wednesday  will  be  Maryland  Day. 
At  that  time  the  regular  schedule  of 
classes,   which   will    continue   the   re- 
mainder of  the  week,  will  start.   Some 
of  the   more   outstanding   individuals 
who  have  been  placed  on  the  program 
for  the  week  are:   Elizabeth   L.   Ar- 
thur.   Lowville    Grange,    New    York; 
A.   H.   Rapking,   University   of   West 
Virginia;  W.  B.  Burruss,  Washington, 
D.    C;    James    C.    Farmer,    Lecturer 
National  Grange;  J.  W.  Sprowls,  Uni- 
versity of   Maryland;    E.   B.   Dorsett, 
Master   Pennsylvania   State    Grange; 
Dr.  Robert  G.   Foster,   U.   S.   Depart- 
ment    of     Agriculture;     Howard     G. 
Eisaman,    East    Springfield    Grange, 
Fa.;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Whiton,  Past  Lec- 
turer, New  Jersey  State  Grange;  Dr. 
F.     B.     Bomberger,     Federal     Farm 
Board;  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures,  it  is 
planned  to  visit  Mt.  Vernon,  Beltsville 
Experiment  Farms,  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Washington  Zoo- 
logical Park.  Also,  on  Friday  evening, 
one-act  plays  will  be  put  on  by  the 
members  of  Delaware,  West  Virginia. 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  Granges. 

« 

Delaware  Notes 

THIS  past  week  was  one  of  the  largest  weeks 
in  cantaloupe  shipments  from  lower  Dela- 
ware. Thousands  of  carriers  have  been  going 
north  daily  for  the  past  two  weeks.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  over  $100,000  was  paid  to  the  farmers  this 
past  week  in  Sussex  county  alone.  The  prices  for 
the  first  few  days  range  from  $2  to  $2.50  for  a 
carrier  of  36  'lopes.  Flats  which  contain  12  'lopes 
sold  from  75c  to  $1  for  the  first  shipments. 

The  quality  of  the  first  'lopes  was  exceptionally 
good  and  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  about  normal. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  there  would  be  a  very 
large  yield,  but  some  of  the  fields  are  infested  with 
lice  and  the  hot  and  dry  weather  for  the  past  two 
weeks  caused  some  of  the  higher  patches  to  parch 
so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  cantaloupes 
to  reach  their  normal  size  and  also  net  up  right. 


24-26. — Potato  EJxposition.   State  College, 


1-7. — Flemington  Fair,  Flemington. 
2-5._Salem  County  Fair.  Salem. 
7.12.— Trenton  Tri-State  Fair.  Trenton. 
16-17.-    Burlington     County     Agricultural 
Show.  Mt.  Holly. 

Sept.   16-19.-  Garden  State  Fair.  Bridgeton. 
Sept.  26.— Far  Hills  Guernsey  Show.  Far  Hills. 


ELMER  McCOY.  a  Buttonwood  pigeon  fancier 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  during  the 
past  week  lost  about  400  pigeons  out  of  a  flock  of 
600.  The  birds  were  in  apparent  good  health  until 
about  an  hour  before  they  died. 

Other  pigeon  raisers  throughout  the  state  have 
also  lost  some  very  valuable  birds  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  Most  all  of  the  deaths  reported  seem 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  same  disease  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
deaths.  K.  P.  T. 
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SUPPOSE    it's    because    you 
wanted    to,"    said    the    direct 
and  simple-minded   Lewis. 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Lewis.    I'm  go- 
ing to  be  married." 

"I  wish  you  much  happiness,"  said 
Lewis. 

"But  you  haven't  asked  me  who 
she  is,"  said  Madison. 

"I'm  not  very  inquisitive,"  said 
Lewis. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you.  It's  Bertha  Ros- 
encranz.  I  did  think  she  cared  for 
somebody  else,  but  last  week  she  told 
me  that  all  men  were  cowards  but 
me;  she  never  saw  such  a  world  for 
cowards.  She  even  said  you  were  the 
biggest  coward  of  all." 

"All  the  same  I  wish  you  and  her 
happiness.  Good  bye,"  said  Wetzel, 
as  he  started  on  his  interrupted  Ken- 
tucky hunt.  He  got  as  far  down  the 
river  as  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va., 
where  he  went  ashore  and  spent  sev- 
eral days  among  friends.  Although  he  was  still  a 
fugitive  from  the  military  authorities  he  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  himself,  and  one  day  he  unexpect- 
edly met  Capt.  Kingsbury  on  the  street.  Both  men 
stopped,  Wetzel  planting  himself  in  a  defiant  at- 
titude but  making  no  effort  at  violence.  Kingsbury 
eyed  him  for  a  moment,  then  said,  "Wetzel,  get 
out  of  my  sight."  Wetzel  passed  on,  ready  for  but 
not  inviting  trouble.  Kingsbury  made  no  effort  to 
seize  him. 

Reaching  Kentucky  he  was  free  again,  for  the 
time  being.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, now  Mason  county,  Ky.,  and  spent  his  time 
roaming  the  forests.  We  have  no  record  of  the 
game  he  sought  or  took,  but  evidently  for  him  the 
time  was  a  welcome  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  only 
kind  of  freedom  he  knew  or  cared  for,  that  of  the 
unfenced  forest. 

General  Harmar  moved  his  headquarters  to  Fort 
Washington.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  one  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  to  offer  a  reward  "for  the  body 
of  one  Lewis  Wetzel,  and  Indian  scout  well  known 
to  the  frontier."  Wetzel  thought  he  was  free,  but 
he  had  the  general  still  to  cope  with. 

If  Lewis'  pride  was  hurt  at  Bertha's  choice  he 
showed  no  signs  of  it.  That  is  probably  because  he 
felt  no  regret,  but  might  be  because  he  encounter- 
ed a  potent  remedy  for  broken  hearts  about  this 
time. 

THE  sunlight  flashed  from  the  regular  dipping 
of  a  canoe  paddle  as  a  white  girl  propelled 

west  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  She  landed  on  a  likely 
stretch  of  sand  and  stepped  out.  A  plumed  warrior 
rushed  from  the  shelter  of  overhanging  trees  and 
menaced  her  with  uplifted  tomahawk.  Falling  on 
her  knees  the  girl  begged  for  mercy.  The  savage 
burst  into  a  laugh  and  exclaimed,  "Why,  don't  you 
know  me,  Lydia?"  It  was  Lewis  Wetzel  returning 
in  Indian  guise  from  a  scouting  trip. 

The  girl  was  Lydia  Boggs,  a  child  of  the  frontier 
who  had  learned  to  roam  the  woods,  climb  trees, 
swim  the  Ohio  and  shoot  a  rifle.  She  had  been  to 
Philadelphia  attending  a  young  ladies'  school, 
where  she  learned  other  things  not  taught  in  the 
settlements.  Beautiful  and  aristocratic  this  girl 
of  spirit  and  culture  must  have  seemed  a  creature 
from  another  world  to  the  rough  woodsman.  And 
in  his  reckless  daring  the  school  girl  saw  much  to 
be  admired. 

Lewis  took  supper  with  the  young  i  .dy  and  later 
the  two  took  a  long  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Ohio.  As  they  talked  over  changes  in  the 
settlement  during  their  absences  little  did  either 
dream  of  the  valiant  fight  the  girl  was  to  make 
to  save  Wetzel's  life. 

Wetzel  spent  the  night  at  the  Boggs'  home  in 
order  to  be  on  hand  for  a  shooting  match  sched- 
uled the  following  day.  This  form  of  entertain- 
ment was  popular,  since  skill  with  the  rifle  was  a 
highly  valued  accomplishment  on  the  frontier.  The 
best  shots  in  the  Ohio  valley  appeared  to  compete 
in  the  contest.  A  tack  head  at  100  paces  was  the 
mark  at  which  these  crack  shots  aimed. 

Wetzel  watched  the  others  i^lace  bullets  around 
the  mark,  some  even  hitting  the  edge  of  the  tack. 
When  asked  to  shoot  he  declined.  The  man  had  a 
sense  of  the  dramatic  and  waited  until  pleadings 
and  sneers  virtually  forced  him  to  try  a  shot.  After 
much  persuasion  he  stepped  forward  and  said, 
"This  shoe  is  for  Lydia  Boggs." 

The  crowd  winked  and  looked  at  each  other. 
Wetzel  raised  his  heavy  rifle.  All  eyes  were  upon 
him.  The  rifle  cracked  and  the  referees  hurried 
forward  to  see  where  the  ball  had  struck.  It  had 
hit  the  tack  in  the  center,  giving  Lewis  the  prize 
without  question. 

Without  wishing  to  question  the  veracity  of  the 
old-time  reporters  who  told  about  famous  marks- 
men driving  a  tack  at  100  yards,  we  often  wonder 
how  big  the  heads  of  the  tacks  were.  If  any  one 
v/ith  a  modern  improved  rifle  will  keep  shooting 
until  he  hits  a  tack  at  50  or  oven  "i.j  yards  ho 
will  appreciate  the  .skill  lequin'd  to  do  tlio  s^,r     i!. 
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twice  the   distance   with   an   old-time  crude  flint- 
lock. 

This  shooting  match  further  enhanced  Lewis  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  Lydia,  but  with  true  Wetzel 
disregard  for  the  weakness  of  women  he  did  not 
follow  up  his  advantage,  but  left  his  laurels  to  pur- 
sure  the  painted  redmen  through  the  trackless 
forest. 

These  redmen  paid  no  taxes  and  bought  no 
clothes.  Their  wants  were  few  and  easily  satis- 
fied, while  their  biggest  problem  was  how  to  keep 
out  of  mischief.  This  they  could  not  solve,  as  sub- 
sequent events  reveal.  In  the  spring  of  the  year- 
it  way  the  year  1786 — plans  for  crops  or  business 
deals  being  no  part  of  their  simple  lives,  they  put 
on  some  war  paint,  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Mingo  Bot- 
tom, which  is  three  miles  below  Steubenville,  and 
launched  a  spring  drive. 

High-priced  wars  and  bureaucratic  delay  have 
been  criticized,  but  they  had  no  place  in  the  In- 
dians' scheme  of  things.  Redtape  never  restricted 
them  nor  lack  of  funds  restrained  their  activities. 
Their  method  was  as  direct  as  it  was  simple.  They 
would  .sneak  up  to  a  settler's  holdings,  dispatch 
the  inhabitants  and  disappear  in  the  glades  of  the 
forest.  This  doubtless  seemed  to  their  simple 
minds  the  height  of  efficiency,  whereas  it  was  in 
reality  the  height  of  stupidity. 

What  the  Indians  lacked  was  organization  and 
mass  production.  Killing  settlers  one  or  two  at  a 
time  was  too  slow  to  stop  the  encroaching  flood. 
Warfare  on  a  small  scale  is  unprofitable  although 
spec  Lai;  u  icti .  .rt.  person  tau-j  <_i*>.v,».  u^n.  v;.ic  a.-  — 
time  on  hook  and  line  and  have  fun  at  it,  but  if 
he  wants  to  keep  a  salmon  canning  factory  sup- 
plied he  must  adopt  other  methods.  So  the  net 
effect  of  the  Indians'  spring  drive  was  negligible 
as  far  as  destroying  the  white  race  is  concerned, 


'^e  Cheerful  Plowman 


WASTED  EFFORT 

ONCE  I  scrubbed  a  grunting  pig  with  a  brush 
superb  and  big,  scrubbed  him  with  the  finest 
soap,  scrubbed  him  with  the  fondest  hope,  scrubbed 
him  till  his  skin  was  white,  scrubbed  him  hard  from 
noon  till  nipht,  scrubbed  with  zeal,  and  pep,  and 
vim;  spared  no  pains  or  work  on  him;  scrubbed  h-lm 
till  no  little  girl  ever  had  a  fresher  curl  than  the 
bristles  on  that  swine.  He  looked  wholesome,  neat 
and  fine. 

"There  you  are!"  I  said  with  zest.  "You  are  look- 
ing at  your  best.  Now  I'm  leaving  for  a  week.  Keep 
yourself  sublime  and  sleek;  keep  the  skin  we  love 
to  touch;  brush  your  hide  to  beat  the  Dutch;  mani- 
cure your  finger  nails;  wash  your  feet  in  mammoth 
pails;'  rinse  your  ears  and  clean  your  neck;  brush 
off  every  fiecting  speck.  Be  a  nice  and  dainty  swine, 
little  piggy,  darling  mine,  then  when  I  return  I'll 
say  you're  the  model  of  the  day." 

But  as  soon  as  I  was  gone,  by  the  shades  of  Luke 
and  John,  that  crude  brute  of  pesky  blood  took  to 
rolling  in  the  mud;  took  to  slopping  greasing  swill; 
took  to  rooting  up  the  hill.  And  when  I  returned, 
I  vum,  he  was  dirty  as  a  bum.  He  looked  worse  by 
far,  the  pup,  than  before  I  scrubbed  him  up. 

Well  I  learned  a  thing  or  two.  Now  I  say,  "What- 
'er  you  do  in  the  way  of  fine  reform  with  intentions 
fresh  and  warm,  mix  a  little  common  sense  if  you 
wish  a  recompense.  Cloaning  up  is  great  and  fine, 
but  it  will  not  work  with  swine.  Wash  a  pig,  then 
turn    him    loo.se?     Don't   do   (hat,   you    .siHy    goosf!" 

•T.   K.   T. 
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but  it  was  most  effective  in  stirring 
up  armed  resentment.  The  white 
folks  did  not  like  this  individual  de- 
struction any  more  than  they  would 
have  approved  the  wholesale  method. 
Stirred  by  the  epidemic  of  raids 
.settlers  met  at  Wheeling  to  consider 
methods  of  protection.  If  the  red 
biother  insisted  on  a  personal  war 
they  would  accomodate  him,  so  a  sub- 
scription was  drawn  up  offering  $ioo 
in  cash  to  the  scout  who  would  first 
bring  in  an  Indian's  scalp.  Fifty  men 
shouted  their  readiness  to  try  for  this 
prize.  Major  McMahan  was  author- 
ized  to  raise  a  company  of  twenty 
men.  In  half  an  hour  his  ranks  were 
filled. 

On  the  day  of  departure  wives  and 
children  collected  to  see  the  expedi- 
tion off.  The  "army"  was  lined  up 
and  counted.  It  contained  twenty-one 
men     one  too  many. 

"How  is  this?"  asked  the  major. 
"Wrong  count,"  shouted  a  bystander. 
"Right   count,"   shouted   another.  ' 
So  the  men  counted  off  again,  and  there  were  21. 
A  woman  cried,  "Lydia's  sweetheart  is  going  and 
she's  dressed   to   follow   him."     Whereupon    Lydia 
stepped  forward  and  denied  the  allegation. 

Another  bystander  shouted,  "The  extra  man  is 
Dirty  Dick." 

A  wild,  long-haired,  unkempt  man  covered  with 
dust  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  said,  "I  could 
come  no  faster  than  I  did.   Let  me  go." 

"Not  so  fast,  my  friend,  not  so  fast,"  said  the 
major. 

"Let  him  go,"  shouted  a  dozen  voices. 
"Don't  let  him  go,"  screamed  a  woman. 
"Let  him  go,"  shouted  Lydia  Boggs. 
"He  makes  more  than  20  men,"  argued  the  first 
woman. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  Mrs.  Madison,"  re- 
torted Lydia.  From  which  conversation  we  assume 
that  Bertha  was  still  anxious  about  Wetzel's  wel- 
fare and  Lydia  anxious  for  him  to  win  more  honor. 
What  the  major  thought  of  all  this  free  advice  we 
are  not  informed,  but  army  officers  in  the  back- 
woods were  not  allowed  to  let  their  self-import- 
ance interfere  with  the  democracy  of  the  times. 

"Hurrah  for  Lydia,"  shouted  some  of  the  set- 
tlers. 

"Hurrah  for  Bertha  Madison,"  shouted  othens. 
Major  McMahan  turned  to  the  stranger  and  ask- 
ed, "Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Lewis  Wetzel,  Major." 
"The  company  is  twenty-one,"  boomed  the  major 
in  a   voice  ot   authority.     "Forward,   March :"  ami 
the  little  party  of  scalp  hunters  set  off  toward  the 
West. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  they  picked  up  an 
Indian  trail  which  they  followed  to  the  Muskingum 
river.  Here  they  located  a  party  of  Indians  around 
a  new  lodge  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  Indians 
outnumbered  them,  so  the  whites  held  a  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  situation. 

Wetzel  sat  alone  on  a  log  while  the  consultation 
was  going  on.  The  whites  decided  to  retreat.  At 
the  order  to  move  Wetzel  remained  on  his  log.  His 
companions  argued  with  him  to  accompany  them, 
but  he  only  said,  "Go  on,  you  fools.  I  came  out  to 
fight  Indians.  I'm  not  going  to  run  home  with  my 
fingers  in  my  mouth."  As  the  rest  of  the  "army" 
marched  towatd  home,  following  this  bloodless 
war,  Wetzel  leaned  idly  against  a  tree  until  they 
were  out  of  sight.  When  they  disappeared  his  man- 
ner changed  and  he  dived  into  the  woods,  slipping 
from  tree  to  tree  with  the  silence  of  a  cat,  every 
nerve  alert,  gun  cocked,  the  perfect  scout,  master 
of  his  fate  and  fearing  none,  rejoicing  in  his  skill 
and  keen  for  the  fray;  lone  defender  of  the  settle- 
ments, going  forward  to  meet  the  reds  in  numbers 
which  had  scared  20  men  back  to  the  shelter  of 
their  homes. 

Through  thorny  imderbrush,  over  piles  of  fallen 
tree  tops,  into  bank-filled  streams  he  pressed  on, 
b\it  nary  an  Indian  did  he  .see.  Night  came  on,  and 
it  grew  cold.  Wet  to  the  hide,  even  the  hardy  Wet- 
zel was  not  comfortable.  So  he  sought  out  a  shel- 
tered ravine,  where  behind  some  fallen  trees  he 
dug  a  little  hole.  In  the  bottom  of  this  he  built  a 
small  fire,  covering  it  loosely  with  leaves  and  dirt. 
This  may  not  strike  the  reader  as  a  pleasant 
way  to  ward  off  a  spring  cold,  but  it  served  Wet- 
zel's purpose.  He  sat  down  on  the  ground,  encir- 
cled the  hole  and  fire  with  his  legs,  covered  him- 
self with  his  blanket,  and  thus  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  any  wandering  savage,  baked  the  moisture 
out  of  his  wet  clothes  and  warmed  his  shivering 
bones.  When  well  warmed  up  he  chewed  a  little 
dried  venison  and  corn,  got  a  drink  from  a  con- 
venient spring  and,  spreading  branches  on  the 
ground  at  the  lee  side  of  a  fallen  log,  curled  up  and 
slept  with  a  clear  con.science. 

The  next  day  he  was  "up  and  at  'em"  with  the 
rising  sun,  but  he  roamed  the  forest  until  after- 
noon before  encountering  anything  of  interest. 
Then  he  was  awarded  for  his  persistency  by  com- 
ing suduenly  on  a  vacant  catnp. 
(Tit  ho  continued.) 
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Perennials 


AUGUST  is  the  time  that  the  garden  seems 
to  pay  or  give  more  than  it  asks  for.  The 
rush  of   the   early  days   is  over,   even  the 

^a  are  not  erowing  so  fast  as  they  did,  and  it 
Tms  as  if  we^can  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
ZIZ  however,  it  will  not  do  to  forget  that  there 
f  another  summer  coming.  Now  is  the  time  to 
have  the  perennials  we  have  been  wishmg  for 
started  and  a  little  care  will  let  us  have  fine  ones 
or  very  little  money  and  little  work  as  welL 

In  August,  1929,  I  bought  one  pack  of  hybrid 
de  phinium  seed  and  one  of  aquilegia  at  a  total 
S  of  thirty-five  cents.  I  planted  them  m  a 
St  soil  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  the  bed  shaded 
w!th  an  old  feed  bag  till  they  had  started  growth^ 
Late  in  the  fall  when  the  plants  were  about  two 
inches  tall  I  covered  the  bed  with  leaves. 

When  spring  came  the  young  plants  were  trans- 
planted to  the  bed  in  which  they  were  to  grow, 
ffi  place  had  been  used  for  hotbeds  but  they 
iere  cleaned  away  for  the  perennial  bed.  The 
delphiniums  bloomed  throughout  the  summer^  The 
anuUeg  a  were  a  little  slower  and  did  not  bloom 
S  the  second  year.  There  were  about  eighteen 
delph^ium  plant^s  and  three  dozen  of  the  aquilegia. 
all  good  strong  plants. 
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The  Second  Year 

This  second  winter  a  few  leaves  fell  on  the  bed 
and  after  Christmas  the  branches  of  the  Christ- 
man  tree  were  placed  on  the  bed.  As  soon  as 
sprang  came  all  the  plants  started  m  to  grow  and 
get  rfady  to  bloom.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  May 
bo  h  kinds  were  in  full  bloom.  Some  of  the  del- 
ph  niums  were  five  feet  tall  and  the  flowers  varied 
from  cTear  light  blue  to  the  deep  dark  blue  found 
onlv  in  this  plant.  The  eyes  were  white  or  a 
Sght  Sue.  Rather  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  they 
imd  a  very  pleasing  scent  which  while  it  was  faint 
added  much  to  attractiveness  of  the  Pl^nt- 

The  aquilegia   ranged  from  pure  white  through 
yefiow,  o^range,  pink,  both  light  and  dark,  to  a  very 
dee"   purple  with  a  cream   cup.    The 
spurs  were  over  two  and  a  half  inch- 
es in  length.   Some  of  the  plants  were 
still  in  bloom  late  in  July. 

I  got  some  lily  bulbs  which  bloom- 
ed at  the  same  time  the  delphiniums 
were   in  bloom   and  the   combination 
of  the   shades  of  blue  and   the  pure 
white  of  the  lilies  made  a  picture  well 
worth  seeing  and  the  best  of  it  was 
that    the    outlay    of    money    was    so 
small    that   any   one   could   have   the 
same   picture.    A  little  time,  a  very 
little    money    and    the    real    wish    to 
have   flowers    and   every   homema!:er 
may  have  as  beautiful  blooms  as  her 
richest   neighbor  has   in   her  garden. 
Anna  S.   Sharpless. 
Chester  county,  Pa. 

O • 

A  Summer  Day 

JULY  24th. — Supper  over  and  chick- 
ens fed.  As  I  returned  to  the 
house  I  could  not  go  on  with  work 
until  I  had  tried  to  put  on  paper 
some  little  part  of  the  wonderful 
beauty   everywhere   out-of-doors. 

The  clouds  which  threatened  rain 
vanished  in  mid-afternoon  and  since 
then  a  cool  wind  has  blown  .softly. 
The  sunshine  has  been  bright  and 
brighter  until  now  it  is  brilliant,  daz- 
zling almost,  and  where  there  are 
shadows  so  dark. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
sun  should  be  so  far  back  on  its 
way  south,  so  .short  a  while  ago  it 
had  reached  its  farthest  northern 
point.  Its  long  slanting  rays  lie  beau- 
tifully bright  over  the  green  woods, 
the  pastures  with  their  grazing  ani- 
mals, the  harvest  fields  where  wheat, 
hay  and  oats  are  cut  and  being  taken 
care  of,  the  tall  green  walls  of  the 
corn-fields,  tasseled  and  with  silking 
ears.  The  long  .shadows,  how  sug- 
gestive they  are  of  autumn's  near- 
ness. 

And  how  peacefully  sweet  and  love- 
ly the  land  looks  right  now;  .sheeii 
chewing  cuds  as  they  lie  at  ease  in 


the  pasture;  chickens  .scurrying  among  the  blue- 
grass  tops  for  last  bites  of  bugs;  the  bright  warm 
rays  of  the  sun  on  the  barns  and  other  buildings; 
milking  machine  engine  "put,  put,  put-ting;"  a  dog 
barking  down  the  road  and  neighbor's  sheep  bleat- 
ing.   It  is  all  so  beautiful. 

Emenson  said,  "that  only  which  we  have  within 
can  we  see  without."  Those  fortunate  people  on 
your  tour  will  be  out  of  luck  then,  unless  they 
measure  up  to  that. 

The  brightest  sun  makes,  the  darkest  shadows. 
Perhaps  that's  why.  it  being  so  dark  in  one's  life, 
God's  world  looks  so  beautiful  and  bright. 

I'd  love  to  go  on  that  tour,  but  I  don't  have  to, 
to  see  beauty.                             Hired  Man's  Wife. 
» 

The  Tourist  Home 

THE  tourist  home  to  which  the  motorist  returns 
or  sends  his  friends  is  one  where  his  needs 
and  wants  have  been  anticipated.  The  room  to 
which  he  is  shown  should  be  as  clean,  convenient 
and  comfortable  as  the  living  quarters  of  the  fam- 
ily, says  the  New  York  state  college  of  home  eco- 
nomics. 

The  first  consideration,  especially  in  hot  weath- 
er, should  be  to  have  the  room  cool.  This  means 
screens  that  fit  the  windows,  preferably  full-sized 
so  the  window  may  be  opened  at  top  and  bottom. 
The  screen  should  of  course  be  outside  the  window 
sash  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  opening  it. 

Plenty  of  clean  towels  should  be  hanging  ready 
when  the  guest  enters  the  room.  Running  water 
in  the  room  is  of  course  desirable,  but  a  bright, 
clean  bathroom  not  too  far  away  makes  up  for 
the  lack  of  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  wash- 
stand  wath  bowl  and  pitcher  of  water  should  be 
an  added  convenience  in  the  room. 

The  tourist  expects,  and  is  entitled  to,  a  comfort- 
able, well-made  bed.  The  springs  should  not  sag. 
Any  good  mattress  will  not  lose  its  shape  if  it  is 
turned  regularly  and  if  broken  tufts  or  twines  are 
attended  to  at  once.  The  sheets  should  be  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  be  tucked  in  securely  at 
the  foot,  and  the  top  sheet  should  turn  over  at 
least  a  foot  at  the  head. 

For  Tots  and  Growri'Ups 


For  Peace 


■OW    strange    it    seems    to    have    joined    the 

rank  of  commuters!    I  miss  the  cool  early 

morning  hours,   with  a  hoe,  in   garden  or 

truck  patch.    For  I  must  leave  home  at  five  a.  m. 

each  school  day  to   reach   the   university   in  time 

for  a  seven  o'clock   (real  time)  class. 

Our  whole  lives  have  seemed  topsy-turvy  this 
summer.  First,  a  hurried  trip  to  my  old  home  in 
Ohio  the  very  minute  we  were  all  out  of  school. 
It  really  was  a  beautiful  trip,  good  roads  and 
beautiful  scenery,  much  easier  to  do  than  to  think 
about.  I  had  dreaded  that  450-mile  drive  with  five 
children's  lives  dependent  on  my  care.  It  was 
good  for  them  to  get  acquainted  with  grandfather 
a  bit.  But  we  hurried  back  that  I  might  miss  none 
of  the  two  weeks  institute  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

That  was  a  wonderful  experience;  130  of  us,  an 
there  with  one  purpose,  to  learn  what  might  be 
done  to  build  toward  peace  instead  of  war. 

We  represented  many  organized  groups.  It  was 
great  fun  to  watch  and  listen.  We  were  such  a 
varied  group,  teachers,  ministers,  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, a  little  girl  from  the  Philippines.  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Chilean,  Rumanian,  a  girl  from  Panama, 
several  from  Canada,  boys  and  girls  hardly  through 
college,  white-haired  men  and  women. 


T/a'f 


No  7049.— Mis.'iP.^  and  ladie.s'  drcs.s. 
Dc^ignod  in  sizo.'^:  16,  18  and  20  ycar.s  for 
mi.sHe.^.  and  36.  38.  10.  42.  41.  46  and  48 
inches  bust  nieasure  for  ladies.  A  38-inch 
Hize  requires  4  1-3  yard.s  of  39-inch  mate- 
rial For  contra.-sting  material  2-3  yard  i.s 
required  39  inches  wide.  Price  15c  or  two 
lor  25c.  „    _      . 

No  7045.— "Little  brother  suit."  Design- 
ed in  sizes:  2.  4  and  6  years.  A  4-year 
size  with  long  .sleeves  and  ot  one  material 
renuiros  2  yards  35  inches  wide.  With 
short  .sl(>eves.  V-4  yards.  The  blou.se  alone 
reiiuire.s  1%  yards  with  long  sleeves.  With 
short  .sleeves  tVx  yards.  The  tn.u.^ers 
alone    reiiuire    ^s    yard.     Trice    15c   or    two 

"no.  7001.— T.adics'  apron.  Desinned  in 
oil.'  size -liu-dluni.  Tt  rn,,uiivs  l-'s  yards 
•}-,  iii'ties  wide.    To  (iiiisli  with  bias  bind- 


ing reauires  lOVi   yards   V<,   inches  wide. 
Price  15c   or  two   for  25c. 

No.  7184.— Girls'  dreaa.  De.signed  in 
sizes:  1.  2,  3  and  4  year.s.  A  4-year  .size 
if  made  with  collar  will  require  1"«  yards 
ot  material  29  inches  wide.  Without  the 
collar  the  quantity  of  material  will  be  1-3 
yard  less.  For  facings  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial 1-3  yard  will  be  required  cut  length- 
wi.se.  To  finish  the  collar  with  lace  edg- 
ing or  plaiting  will  require  l"^*  yards. 
Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

ROW  TO   OBDEK 

All  iiattcrns  15c  eacli,  two  for  25c.  Be 
.sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Addre.s.s  Pattern  Depart- 
ment. Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  Pcnn 
Ave..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


Many  Views 

There  were  many  differing  ideas  on  the  causes 
of  war.  To  one  the  matter  of  armaments  seems 
the  greatest  cause.  To  another  it  is  largely  an 
economic  problem.  A  third  felt  that  it  was  largely 
a  matter  of  spirit  —Christianity  and  war  cannot 
go  hand  in  hand. 

We  listened  to  lectures  and  learned  what  is  be- 
ing done;   what  we  ourselves  may  be  able  to  do. 
We  agreed,  being  largely  teachers,  that  our  great- 
est  hope   is   in   educating   our   children   in    "world 
mindedness."    W^e  must   teach   them  that  disputes 
between  nations  can  be  settled  in  world  courts  as 
logically  as  disputes  between   men  can  be  settled 
in  civil  courts;  that  no  nation,  be  it 
ever  so  victorious,   can  ever  gain  as 
much  as  it  loses  in  a  war. 

But  as  a  professor  from  Columbia 
University  put  it:  "It  is  a  race  against 
time."     We   can't  wait  for   the   chil- 
dren  to    grow   up   and   create   public 
opinion,  lest  another  world  war  over- 
take us  and  tear  out  even  the  foun- 
dations  of  our  civilization.    Our  job 
of  the  moment  is  to  get  squarely  be- 
hind   President    Hoover.      We     must 
awaken  our  own  communities  to  the 
fact  that  America  must  send  her  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference next  February  prepared  to  do 
their  share  toward  a  real  armament 
reduction.    They  must  know  that  we 
are  not  only  willing  but   demanding 
that  this  race  for  greater  armies  and 
navies  shall  cease. 

Are  you  doing  your  bit  in  your 
community?  The  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  petition  for  real  reduc- 
tion in  armaments  has  over  900.000 
signers  in  Great  Britain.  These  peti- 
tions are  being  circulated  through  a 
large  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Have 
you  your  name  on  one  ? 

Caroline    B.    Lovett. 
Bucks  county.  Pa. 

O 

In  a  Pickle 

MY  pickles  always  go  soft  for  me, 
both  sweet  and  sour,  and  if  they 
are  very  large  they  get  hollow.  Can 
some  one  help  me  overcome  this 
fault?  W.   F.   H. 


lO^^S" 


MOTHEB'S    COOKIES 


full 


My  mother  baked  some  cookies. 

Of  nuts  and   ginger  spice. 
With    fat,    sweet,   .luicy   raisins,  and 

Milk   chocolate   for   ice. 
She  set  them  in   the  cupboard,  and 

She   said   I  might   have   one; 
But   "fore   I   knew    it   the  whole  jar 

Was   almost   nearly    gone. 
Then    mother   shut  me   in   my  room 

r.cforc   I   even   could 
Explain   T  only   ate   the   cakes 

To  .show   her   they   were    (rood. 
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More  About  Our  Pets 


Taggly  Toad 


MY  queerest  pet  is  a  toad.  Each 
spring,  for  four  years,  it  has 
come  back  to  the  same  place  near  our 
house.  It  never  seems  afraid  of  my 
aunt  or  me.  It  likes  to  be  petted  and 
when  you  pet  it,  it  makes  a  queer 
sound.  I  like  to  watch  it  catch  bugs 
and  flies.  Stella  Gaul. 

*     *     * 

Dog  Raises  Kittens 

WE  had  an  old  cat  that  had  some 
kittens  and  wouldn't  raise 
them.  One  day  I  was  imder  our  shed 
and  to  my  surprise  found  our  rabbit 
dog  carrying  the  kittens  to  an  old 
chicken  nest.  She  raised  those  kit- 
tens as  though  she  were  their  mother 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  look 
after  themselves.       Robert  Baker. 


Guess  ! 

LAST  summer  we  went  swimming. 
As  we  walked  up  the  creek  we 
saw  the  tadpoles.  We  started  to  catch 
them  in  our  hands.  We  brought  them 
home  and  put  them  in  a  crock. 

Little  by  little  they  grew.  First 
they  grew  two  little  front  legs.  Then 
the  back  legs  appeared.  They  soon 
lost  a  little  bit  of  their  tail,  and  kept 
losing  it  until  it  was  all  gone. 

Guess  what  they  were?  "Bullfrogs." 

Sara  Herr. 


Teddy  Tadpole 

I  WANT  to  tell  about  a  pet  I  have. 
It  is  a  tadpole.  He  was  as  big 
as  a  shoe  button  when  I  got  him.  He 
soon  got  one  hind  leg,  then  another 
one,  and  then  two  front  ones.  Then 
he  lost  his  tail  and  then  he  was  a 
frog.  Master  R.  E.  Deaner. 

*  *      * 

Perhaps  Mother  Knows 

GREY  FUR  was  a  little  mouse. 
My  granddad  tried  to  kill  him. 
He  left  him  for  dead,  and  I  found 
him.  I  put  him  in  a  cough-drop  box 
and  kept  him.  One  day  he  got  out  of 
his  box  and  I  could  not  find  him.  I 
was  sweeping  the  next  day  and  he 
hopped  out  on  the  broom.  The  next 
day  I  could  not  find  him  nor  his  box, 
either.  Ruth  Gibson. 

*  ♦      * 

Listen  to  This 

I  FOUND  a  baby  skunk  on  the  porch 
one  morning  when  I  was  getting 
breakfast.  I  gave  it  some  cabbage  to 
eat  and  every  morning  after  that,  for 
about  a  week,  it  would  come  for  some 
cabbage.  One  day  my  brother  brought 


John    Brown's    prt    pi);   likoH   him    so 

well   he  can  sc^ircely   f^vt  anay   from 

her.    He  Hays  she's  nict;  even  though 

she  is  awfully  big. 


DO  YOir  KNOW  A  SNAKE  STOBY? 

In  August  it's  almost  too  hot  to 
■work  puzzles  or  even  think  but  it 
isn't  too  warm  to  tell  us  about  the 
most  thrilling  snake  story  you  ever 
heard.  If  you've  had  a  snake  ex- 
perience yourself,  that's  all  the 
better.  Write  Young  People's  Ed- 
itor, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
tell    us  all  about    it. 

There  will  be  some  surprise 
prizes. 


a  dog  home  and  it  chased  the  skunk 
away.  I  felt  very  sad  over  it  being 
chased  away  for  it  kept  me  company 
when  I  got  breakfast.  It's  name  was 
Leo  Mio.  Elsie  Houston. 


Pet  Deer 

I  WANT  to  tell  you  about  my  baby 
deer.  My  Daddy  was  coming  home 
from  work  one  night  and  he  found  it 
almost  dead.  He  brought  it  home  and 
I  fed  it  from  a  bottle.  Now  it  will 
come  to  the  door  when  it  is  hungry. 
I  feed  it  and  it  goes  away  and  lies 
down.  At  night  T  put  it  in  the  bam. 
I  call   my  pet   "Dearie." 

La  Verne   Elias. 


Misery 


WE  have  a  rooster  that  we  call 
Misery.  He  is  a  wise  fellow. 
We  don't  need  a  clock  to  tell  us  it 
is  feeding  time.  He  always  comes  at 
the  same  hour  and  sits  on  the  porch 
bench  and  looks  in  the  door  to  tell 
us  he  is  hungry.  If  I  go  to  eat  wal- 
nuts and  he  hears  the  click  of  the 
hammer,  he  is  always  there,  too.  We 
have  to  be  smart  to  get  the  nutmeat 
first.  Myrna   Bell. 

*      *      * 

Oscar  Turtle 

OSCAR  will  seem  funny  to  some  of 
you  after  I  tell  you  what  he  is. 
Oscar  was  a  small  turtle.  I  kept  him 
in  a  tub  of  water  with  a  board  in  it 
for  him  to  get  on  when  tired  of  the 
water.  Three  times  a  day  I  would 
kill  some  flies  for  him  to  eat.  It  was 
fun  to  see  him  jump  up  out  of  the 
water  for  the  flies.  I  would  often 
bring  him  in  the  house  but  when  T 
would  want  to  take  him  back  I  could 
not  find  him.  He  would  be  in  a  cor- 
ner or  some  funny  place  where  one 
would  not  think  he  would  go.  One 
day  when  we  came  home  from  being 
away  he  was  gone  and  I  have  not 
seen  Oscar  since  and  that  w^as  last 
summer.  Helen  Frazer  Fox. 


Flying  Squirrels 

I  HAVE  three  flying  squirrels.  They 
are  real  cute,  and  very  frisky,  they 
eat  corn,  nuts  and  drink  milk.  They 
will  crawl  all  over  me,  they  are  very 
quick.  I  have  a  great  time  with  them, 
but  only  in  the  evening,  as  they  seem 
to  want  to  sleep  in  the  day  time,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  hot.  I  have  an 
old  hollow  limb  in  my  cage  for  them, 
and  there  they  stay  during'  the  day. 
Nesbit   Coleman. 


Owl  and  Bantams 

BANTAMS  are  often  thought  of  as 
being  of  a  fighting  nature — at 
least  that  is  how  they  are  pictured 
along  with  car  advertisements.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  at  our  place. 
Sometime  ago  my  parents  took  a 
trip  to  West  Virginia.  When  they  re- 
turned they  brought  a  pair  of  bantam 
chickens.  The.se  my  sister  and  I 
adopted  as  our  pets  and  named  them 
Jimmy  and  Jennie.  They  are  very 
tame;  come  running  to  meet  us,  eat 
from  our  hands,  fly  on  our  shoulders, 


and  of  times  while  we  are  speaking  to 
them,  they  try  to  keep  up  their  end 
of  the  conversation  by  frequent  cackl- 
ing. Often  while  I  am  speaking  to 
Jimmy,  he  will  push  out  his  breast 
and  utter  a  loud  "cock-a-doodle-doo." 

But  these  are  not  the  queerest  pets 
we  have  had.  One  evening  Father 
came  into  the  house  and  about  the 
same  time  a  loud  scream  was  heard. 
He  set  the  creature  he  was  carrying 
on  a  box  and  held  it  by  its  wings.  We 
then  saw  it  was  a  young  owl  and 
fotmd  it  had  nice  soft  plumage  on  its 
body.  At  first  when  we  touched  and 
stroked  it,  it  would  utter  loud  cries 
similar  to  the  one  heard  when  we 
first  saw  it.  But  later  on  it  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  its  former  fear  of  us. 

Nevertheless  I  must  say  we  enjoy 
having  the  bantams  for  pets  much 
more  than  we  enjoyed  having  the  owl 
as  such.  Naomi  Heisey. 


Jimmy  Likes  Flies 

I  HAVE  a  queer  pet — at  least  my 
Aunt  thinks  so.  It  is  a  toad.  His 
name  is  Jimmy.  He  is  a  dark  tawny- 
brown  with  large  gray  eyes.  I  found 
him  by  a  spring  one  day,  and  brought 
him  home.  I  made  him  a  home  by  a 
spring  near  our  house  and  he  has  be- 
come very  fond  of  it. 

Jimmy  is  very  fond  of  flies  and  for 
that  reason  goes  to  the  bam  very 
frequently.    He  also  likes  to  go  into 
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This  is  Mary  Burnett's  pet   We  think 
he  is  fine,  too. 

the  garden  and  catch  bugs  and 
worms.  Every  day  before  he  tarries 
long  in  the  garden  or  bam  he  comes 
and  lies  on  the  porch  and  waits  to  be 
petted.  If  I  do  not  come  and  pet  and 
talk  to  him  he  becomes  very  angry 
and  maybe  he  will  not  come  back  for 
many  days  and  sometimes  not  until 
I  go  and  hunt  him  and  co8«  him  up. 
When  I  go  out  and  play  with  him  he 
is  very  happy  and  will  be  back  very 
frequently  for  more  caresses. 

I  have  a  string  with  a  small  dark 
button  attached  to  the  end  of  it.  I 
hold  this  button  out  before  him  then 
pull  it  up  in  the  air  and  he  will  jump 
a  foot  and  a  half  after  the  button. 

My  friends  at  flrst  were  afraid  of 
Jimmy  but  they  have  learned  to  love 
and  play  with  him  almost  as  much 
as  I.  Muriel  Holt. 


Katy  Toad 


An  Animated  Bouquet 


MY  pet  is  a  toad.  I  have  a  box 
for  her  which  has  about  two 
feet  of  sand  and  a  screen  over  the 
top.  Every  night  I  give  her  some 
bugs  and  flies.  She  always  makes  a 
hole  in  the  sand  and  there  she  sleeps 
in  the  day.  She  will  get  very  nauerhty 
sometimes.  I  always  say  "Katy  sit 
down  and  be  still."  If  she  does  not 
I  do  not  give  her  anything  to  eat  till 
she  does.  Of  a  night  she  always  sings 
with  the  rest  of  the  toads.  If  you 
point  your  finger  at  her  she  will  shut 
her  eyes.  I  give  her  water  in  a  lid; 
one  morning  I  went  to  see  about  her, 
here  she  was  sitting  in  her  water. 
And  always  after  that  I  take  the 
watering  can  and  sprinkle  her.  In 
the  winter  I  put  bugs  and  fishing 
.  worms  in  a  can  w^hich  I  give  her.  She 
always  .seems  very  happy. 

Ina  Dawson. 


Little  Folks'  Corner 

Buster  to  the  Rescue 


By  GLORIA  ROSE 


HAL  JONES  raised  his  head  from 
the  plant  he  was  studying,  and 
listened.  Again  he  heard  the  .sound 
which  had  caught  his  attention — a 
little,  plaintive  whine.  "Some  wild 
animal  has  been  hurl,"  was  Hal's 
thought  as  he  began  to  search  for 
the  hidden  thing. 

In  a  moment  he  was  standing  over 
a  small,  furry  form—  a  bear  cub!  The 
cub  was  licking  a  badly  hurt  paw 
and  was  whining  piteously.  Tender- 
hearted Hall  rai.sed  him  into  his  arms, 
but  the  weak,  though  vicious  little 
cub  did  not  like  that,  so  he  proceed- 
ed to  tell  his  captor  what  he  thought 
of  him  in  bear  words  and  bear  ac- 
tions. Hal  lowered  the  cub  to  the 
ground,  for  although  he  thought  the 
weak,  wounded  babe  of  the  woods 
could  easily  be  carried  home,  the 
prospect  of  carrying  the  kicking, 
struggling  thing  for  over  a  mile  was 
not  especially  inviting.  Besides,  the 
mother  of  the  cub  might  come.  There- 
fore he  decided  to  go  home  and  re- 
turn to  the  same  place  with  a  box  in 
which  to  carry  the  cub,  if  it  should 
remain. 


In  less  than  an  hour's  time  the 
rescuer  returned  with  the  box  he 
had  gone  after.  He  placed  the  bear 
in  the  box  and  fastened  it  so  that  es- 
cape was  impossible. 

With  the  boxed  bear  under  his  arm, 
Hal  started  homeward.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival he  bound  the  wounded  paw,  and 
fed  his  new  pet  warm  milk.  The  cub, 
homesick  and  sleepy,  drifted  away  to 
dreamland  in  his  box. 

The  cub  was  named  Buster,  but  he 
was  frequently  called  "that  little 
corker"  because  he  was  full  of  fun. 
Hal  taught  him  many  tricks,  while 
the  family  watched  him  practicing  his 
amusing  performances  by  the  hour. 

One  night  as  Hal  lay  in  bed  he 
heard  a  low  growl.  He  knew  it  was 
Buster,  who  was  then  a  half-grown 
bear.  Running  lightly  downstairs,  he 
listened.  The  dining  room  door  was 
open  and  he  heard  .soimds  faintly.  Tip- 
toeing to  the  door  he  looked  in. 
•Standing,  across  the  room,  with  the 
silverware  drawer  open,  was — a  burg- 
lar! 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Diversiiied  Poultry  Business 


By   H.   C.   KNANDEL 


FARMERS  and  poultrymen  who 
receive  their  major  income  from 
market  eggs  are,  and  have  been, 
no  doubt  discouraged  with  present 
"rices  paid  for  market  eggs.  On  the 
Sher  hand,  there  are  other  poultry- 
men  and  farmers  who  have  observed 
fhat  a  well-diversified  poultry  busi- 
ness can  be  made  to  return  a  profit 
pven  in  times  of  depression. 

During  the  past  15  years  much  em- 
ohasis  has  been  placed   on  egg  pro- 
duction.   Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted   at    various    agricultural    col- 
leees    in    an    effort    to    demonstrate, 
through  improved  methods  of  breed- 
ing   housing    and   feeding,    that   egg 
pK>duction    can    be    increased.     Most 
farmers  and  poultrymen  in  the  East 
have  turned  to  the  Leghorn  as  a  fowl 
which  will  lay  eggs  and  lay  a  great 
quantity  of  them.    This  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  wise  move.    Obvious- 
ly  at  the  present  time  the  pendulum 
is 'beginning  to  swing  away  from  the 
Leghorn   toward   the  heavier  breeds. 
There   are   other    breeds   of   chickens 
which  lay  as  many  eggs  as  the  Leg- 
horn.  Certain  strains  of  these  heavier 
breeds  will  lay  as  large  eggs  as  the 
Leghorn,   and   certain   strains  of   the 
heavier   breeds   will    make    as    much 
profit  or  more  than  some  strains  of 
Leghorns. 

Three  Factors 


crease  of  $1  in  receipts  from  products 
other  than  market  eggs.  For  every 
$100  received  from  baby  chicks,  pul- 
lets or  roasters,  an  increase  of  $28 
to  $35  was  received.  This  seems  ade- 
quate proof  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  development  of  a  highly  di- 
versified industry. 

During  the  past  few  years,  due  to 
diseases  and  parasites,  commercial 
egg  production  has  not  been  as  prof- 
itable as  it  was  previous  to  1920. 


Profits    in    poultry    husbandry    de- 
pend primarily  on  these  factors: 

1.  Egg  production:  The  average 
egg  production  per  bird  is  of  vital 
concern.  Each  additional  egg  laid  by 
a  hen  above  a  certain  number  requir- 
ed to  meet  all  expenses  means,  of 
course,  a  profit  to  its  owner.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  flocks  varying  from 
less  than  a  hundred  to  more  than  two 
hundred  eggs  per  bird.  On  the  aver- 
age, each  additional  20  eggs  in  pro- 
duction per  bird  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  approximately  60  cents 
in  labor  income  per  bird. 

On  (A  larnis  lu  i  cun.ijr «.»"«"•  --*' 
ing  the  year  1929-1930  the  range  in 
egg  production  was  very  great.  If 
these  farms  are  divided  into  three 
groups  according  to  eggs  laid  per 
fowl,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
group  which  laid  120  eggs  or  less  per 
hen,  the  cost  of  producing  a  dozen 
eggs  was  36  cents  and  the  net  profit 
per  hen  was  minus  41  cents.  In  the 
group  that  laid  from  121  to  150  eggs 
per  hen,  the  cost  of  producing  a  dozen 
eggs  was  31  cents  and  the  net  profit 
was  36  cents,  but  the  group  which 
laid  from  151  to  166  eggs  produced 
a  dozen  eggs  for  27  cents  and  the 
profit  was  $1.20. 

A  Missouri  bulletin  gives  figures 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  indi- 
cates  that  the  labor  income  from  a 

200-egg  average  flock  is  four   times 
that  of  the  labor  income  from  a  flock 

which   produces   less    than    100   eggs 
per  hen  in  a  year. 

Efficient  Work 

It  should  not  be  construed,  how- 
ever, that  high  egg  production  is  al- 
ways associated  with  high  labor  in- 
come. Usually  the  farmer  who  ob- 
tains a  high  annual  egg  production 
from  his  flock  is  better  equipped  to 
handle  his  proposition  and  thus  per- 
forms the  work  in  less  time.  So  high 
average  egg  production  per  hen  is 
no  doubt  of  vital  importance  in  secur- 
ing a  satisfactory  profit. 

2.  A  diver.sified  poultry  business: 
If  you  will  glance  about  you,  or  take 
a  trip  if  you  please  and  visit  other 
poultrymen  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  you  will  observe  that  the 
man  who  is  making  the  greatest  profit 
out  of  the  capital  invested  is  the 
man  who  not  only  produces  market 
eggs  but  also  produces  hatching  eggs, 
baby  chicks,  roasters,  broilers,  pullets 
and  perhaps  breeding  stock. 

A  report  from  Massachusetts  shows 
that  the  labor  income  per  bird  in- 
creased 28  to  35   cents  for  each  in- 


Egg  Consumption 

There     has    been     another     factor 
which  has  decreased,  to  some  extent, 
the  profits  in  commercial  egg  produc- 
tion; namely,  the  inability  of  the  con- 
suming public  to  eat  eggs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  produced.   In  1880 
the   number   of    chickens   per    capita 
was  slightly  less  than  three  and  the 
number  of  eggs  per  capita  was  ap- 
proximately    ten     dozens.      In     1925, 
the   number   of    chickens   per   capita 
was  approximately  3.6  and  the  num- 
ber   of    eggs    20    dozens.     While    the 
American    public    is   eating   twice   as 
many  eggs  as  oO  years  ago,  yet  the 
average  consumption  of  poultry  meat 
per  person  has  increased  during  this 
period  only  20  per  cent. 

Prices  paid  for  heavy  broilers  of 
good  quality  throughout  the  past  sea- 
son have  been  especially  good.  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York  and  Pittsburgh 
markets  have  all  paid  a  premium  of 
10  to  20  cents  more  per  pound  for 
heavy  colored  broilers  than  for  Leg- 
horns. This  should  promote  serious 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  poultry- 
men  who  sell  their  poultry  meat  in 
these  markets. 

Since  the  War,  poultry  producers 
have  received  relatively  higher  prices 
than  egg  producers.  Since  1920  the 
number  of  dozens  of  eggs  which  must 
be  sold  to  purchase  a  bushel  of  corn 
at  prevailing  prices  has  been  increas- 
ing, indicating  that  the  profits  in  egg 
production  have  tended   to  decrease. 

In  view  OI    Lliese    ia.uto,    n.    vyv>Lt>v^   ov-v,... 

as  though  the  poultry  producer  in  the 
East  can  well  afford  to  give  serious 


consideration  to  the  production  of 
more  meat  fowls  and  perhaps  to  a 
greater   diversified   business. 

Comparatively    little     difficulty    is 
experienced  in  the  hatching  and  rear- 
ing of  chicks  to  broiler  age.   With  our   j 
newer   knowledge    of   nutrition,    with 
our   improved   incubation   and   brood- 
ing equipment,  the  difficulties  in  rear- 
ing chickens  to  broiler  age  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  eliminated.    It  is 
a  problem,   however,   to   successfully 
raise  to   maturity  a  flock  of  pullets 
and  to  maintain  this  flock  in  normal 
health    throughout    the    laying   year. 
This  has  become  the  weak  link  in  the 
poultry  business. 

I  am  acquainted  with  two  men — 
one  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  New 
Jersey— who  have  discontinued  the 
maintenance  of  flocks  for  egg  produc- 
tion. Both  of  these  men  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  broiler  business;  the  one 
produces,  in  a  year,  more  than  40,000 
and  the  other  more  than  100,000 
broilers.  The  reason  for  this  change 
in  their  management  has  been  their 
inability  to  maintain  a  flock  of  lay- 
ing hens  with  a  comparatively  small 
loss. 


JOHNSONS    HATCHERY. 


June,  July  and  August 

CHICKS 

Sc  and  Up 

White,  HlarU.  HulT  and  Urnwii 
Leghorns.  $7  I.<T  »"'>i -,n'''''5i 
llrolU  $5.00.  Hoavy  il*>\.J* 
page  i-atal(.i;ue  tree.  21  J  ears 
In       bu.sin.v^s.         iwr^       Delivery. 

ICKESBURQ,    PA. 


^nQiSiioisa 


Ship    Your   T.l»o    Brollen,    and    other    Poultry  }"    «•* 

York's    Oldftst    Uve    Poultry     House.    Rst.    1S83 

WB  ARE  BONDED   COMMISSIOS    MERCHANTS 

iwxmns    made-    <lail>.     IHuhest    nrlc^.     ^^f»"'   ''''    """ 

,\.i\    Cilindar    and    instnictions.  oo»    ^   '  ,  .^ 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo.*"*  n^ •';?rl*"'c.i?'*** 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


Another  Problem 

During  the  year  culling  and  mor- 
tality losses  in  flocks  of  laying  pul- 
lets throughout  eastern  United  States 
will,  in  many  cases,  run  as  high  as 
40  to  60  per  cent.  These  losses  are 
sapping  the  profits  out  of  the  poultry 
business.  How  to  overcome  these  loss- 
es is  the  problem  for  the  pathologist 
to  solve.  Not  until  some  relief  can  be 
obtained  from  this  source,  or  some 
other,  will  there  be  a  suitable  profit 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  flock  of  ma- 
ture fowls. 

A  diversification  of  the  poultry 
business  would  help  a  great  deal  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory 
labor  income.  On  Long  Island  it  was 
observed  that  those  farms  which  sold 
baby  chicks  averaged  24  per  cent 
higher  labor  incomes  than  those  not 
selling  baby  chicks  and  those  farmers 
who  sold  pullets  averaged  167  per  cent 
higher  labor  incomes  than  those 
farmers  not  selling  pullets.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  that  if  a  poul- 
tryman  is  able  to  raise  a  good  crop 
of  ^ullets  that  this  branch  of  the 
business  warrants  serious  consider- 
ation. 


Tancred    Strain 
White    Uuhorna     ....     $6  per     00 

Harred    Itocks     S  S"     SS 

S.    C.    Itid-s     8  Pe"^     "J 

lloavy    Mixed    Z  Sfl     m 

-.»— I.iKht     Mixed     „*?','' 

noo  lul3  Vie  less— lOnO  lou  ic  less.  100%  live  delnw 
Biitaiiteed.  Order  from  IhU  ad  or  write  for  fre« 
circular,  ^^^g^j.^^      ^^^    p_     McAli»tervill«,     Pennt. 


-SEASON'S    LOWEST     fR'CES- 

«fiii    ohi,.    <•     n      I)  2a       T)!)       liif>       .I'll)  100» 

a'    ecfl'-r>m:;uthUo.;ks...      2.2!     4.25     7.75     3«.00     7 

r.e.'rMi"^'". '':''•""■■  ^^^  3'"  '■"»  3S:IS  U 

Postage  paid  and  full   dcliv.ry  ...iiiit  t*"!;:   O'cov"""" 

ULSH    POULTRY     FARM    AND    HATCHERY 

Bpx  p_  Port  Trcvortoii,  Pcnna. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

,.     ,       ,    ,,     ,,     ,,  111(1     .'-.ill)     1000 

Burred    *c\Vhil,-    Uor-l.s    $700  $33.50  $65 

Heavy    MiJ.d ■•■• ^f°°     

I'l.-pal'l.     I.ivo  arrival   i;iiai.iiiir,(l 
J    A     BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I.    Bciver   Sonnys,    Pa. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 


!'....    .1    lio.l-     •„"•"",  "?„  ,"° 

(Pennsylvania    .Slate    »  "11<1>-;"  ^^ '"  •    „ 

Rlack   Uiants    (N.J.)     ■••.- ••*!???  "^A.-Vt" 

Mixed.    6c.    Prompt    Del.    C.O.O..    Guar 

S.  W.KLINE,  Box  20,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


HERBSTER'S  S"r?S  CHICKS 

r^'u.r''^.•.•.:•.:•l?.•So^':l?lSS 

i'ostai^e     paid.     Ii»n'~r     liv..     (1i-1iut>. 

Herbster's  PoiJin  Farm.  Box  B.   McQare,  Pa. 


Showmanship  in  Selling 


(Continued  from  page  5.) 


effect.  Green  neither  warms  nor  cools, 
but  has  a  soothing,  restful  effect. 
Blue  has  a  spiritual  quality,  and  is 
serene  and  cooling.  Purple  suggests 
royalty,  richness  and  stateliness. 
White  is  pure,  clean  and  superior  in 
its  mental  effect. 

Strength  and  power  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  use  of  dark,  positive 
colors;  just  the  opposite  effect  is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  pale,  light 
colors.  To  make  a  space  seem  larger 
than  it  actually  is,  light  colors  should 
be  used  as  a  background.  To  give 
depth  and  richness  to  dark  back- 
grounds, striking  contrasts  should  be 
used  in  the  foreground.  Bright  colors 
must  be  conserved  where  most  want- 
ed and  not  spread  over  wide  areas, 
for  the  power  of  emphasis  will  be  lost 
in  the  spread. 

Use  color  to  attract,  not  distract, 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  from  selected  and  blood-tested  hens.  Hardy 
range-KrowB  stock.     Priced  for  quick  sale.     Cat- 

C."  M.'^Unjenecker,  Box  45,    Bizmbethtowii,  Pa. 


rX  UL^SH'S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 
y^-»Sf  White    Wyandottes.    White    Rockt    *Barr«d 
<5*n     Rocki    $8.00    per    100.      He«v>     Mixed     $7.00 
■"^     per     100.      We    thlp     C.     0.     D.     or    caah. 
IOO°/«    liv*    delivery    guaranteed. 
JAS.    E.   ULSH,  Box    P.  Beaver   Sprmgi.    P«. 


and  use  it  vrtth  discrimination.  Nat- 
ural colors  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  be  made  more  attractive  by  the 
use  of  contrasting  trimming  and 
background.  The  use  of  purple  or 
green  paper  straw  with  apples  in 
barrels  or  baskets  enhances  the  nat- 
ural appeal  of  the  fruit.  Attractive 
green  scalloped  liners  can  be  used 
to  a  good  advantage  with  apples  too. 
This  idea  might  well  be  carried  over 
to  other  fruits. 

Another  suggestion  that  has  never 
been  tried  out  in  the  case  of  fruits, 
but  is  a  carry-over  from  the  candy 
manufacturers,  is  the  use  of  gold  or 
silver  foil  paper  to  wrap  an  occa- 
sional individual  specimen  in  a  pack- 
age. Some  one  should  try  it  consis- 
tently and  reap  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  practice. 

Special  packaging  of  agricultural 
products  is  a  branch  of  showmanship 
in  itself  too  broad  to  be  covered  at 
this  time.  Here,  too,  only  a  start 
has  been  made.  To  the  man  with  a 
fertile  imagination,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  having  left-over  products, 
even  if  they  are  common  place  in 
themselves.  Showmanship  can  and  j 
will  set  the  pace  for  sales,  and  then 
with  the  proper  background  of  qual- 
ity and  uniform  grades,  let  produc- 
tion try  to  keep  up  with  demand. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  JX  ""!?"  *'** 

Birred  Hocks  $60-1000:  S.    C.  W.  J'P,^^"""-    »'«-l??2' 
He   more   in   500   lots;    Ic   more   in   100   lots:   2c   more 

in    less    than   100   lots.     lOori    live    dellver>- 
Lincoln    Hatchery,    B.N.Lauver,BoxP,McAlietervill»,P«. 


of  known  quality.  Rod* 
$10  00.  ned.s  $11.00. 
I.iijlmiii.s    $5.(10    i>er    100; 

_„. luMvv     peeps.     $8.00     per 

IrtO;    Minorcas     (Rlaclf)     $10.00   a    h}"''lff"'„_„u     _. 
ECLIPSE    FARM,  PORT    TREVORTON,    PA. 


Hii  CHICKS 


ircc      Type      EiiR.      I-VphornRvs,'' 

nod     Itwk.><.     7c.       Mixed.     5%o. 

ll.i<vv      Mixed.     Go.        Order     dlrert 

C.    O.    D.    or   ca-sh.      100%    <5"«''»"'<"«''l,^'^'iV.  e     ST 
TWIN    HATCHERY.    Box  2.    McALISTERVILLE,    PA. 


CHICKS  IS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

are     short-cuts     to     finding     out 

truths.     The  truths  about  every-  g 

thing  you  want  to  buy.  The  names  O 

in   advertisements    are   names   of  x 

solid    reputation.      The    labels    in  O 

advertisements    are     symbols    of  q 

satisfaction.     It  pays  to  read  the  O 

advertisements,      for      then      you  O 

know   what   is  good.     The   prod-  ^ 

nets  they   tell  you  about  are  be-  ^ 

ing     bought,     tested     constantly.  |j 

'J  he   fact   that  they're   still   being  g 

advertised  is  alone  proof  of  their  Sj 

worth.  5j 


GUARANTEED    TO    LIVE    BABY    CHICKS 

Big    Hatches    AuDU.t    l^-l!)-26,    September    1-8-15-22-29.  Can  ship  C.  O.   D 

Electric    Hatched;     Healthy;     Vigorous.  ^^i;".!"  »''",o    jjToO    $63  00 

La.«e   Barron  Eng    S    C    Wh.   Leg.   (Hen.  we.gh  up  to  7  mi.  each)   $3.60    $  6  70    $33.00    $63  00 

J^'^^kJ-'oiV' pulled  'A^:'\''^H^^<ii^ri.i::::::::::::..^^....l^....:,.  bsc  eaeh 

Se^rtpa^ce?    ""t    prepaid.      100%    llvo    deliver,    guaranteed.      109b    books    order.      Free    catalog. 
SHERIDAN     POULTRY     FARMS,  Box  F.  SHERIDAN,  PA. 
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Cut  your  cost  to  grow 


-^ 


Make 
gvernAcre 

Dolts 
Best 


The  number  of  well-nourished  heads  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
acre  largely  determines  the  acre  yield  and  growing  cost  per 
bushel.  Armour's  Winter  Wheat  Fertilizers  are  so  formulated 
as  to  force  a  heavy  fall  root  growth  and  prolific  early  spring 
stooling.  More  stems— more  wheat.  See  your  Armour  Dealer. 

%/frmour  Fertilizer  Ji^rAs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A» 


-^    LIME   ^ 

QUICK  ACTING 
ALL  AVAILABLE 
FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW     COST  BHIBaMHHH 

WRITE     FOR    GUARANIIiEIJ 

ALBA     MARL     LIME    COMPANY, 


ALiBA 
MARLi 


—   LIME    — 

"Natural  Soil  Sweetener" 

GRANULATED 

FOR      EASY     SOWING 

WILL    NOT    BURN 

i'Kic:i:s   TO  -  - 

W.     VA. 


DELIVERED 

CHARLES  TOWN, 


SWINE 


150  Pigs  For  Sale 

CliestiT  uml  Vorkshiio.  I'.crksliiri-  nnd  O.  I.  C. 
crossed,  T-8  wks.  old,  $4.50  each.  Kxi>reKs  prepaid 
on   2   or   mori-.    Ship   any    niiiiiber   C.O.D.    on   ni>- 

iirovnl.  ("rates  J'ree.  \Ve  have  Koiiie  iiie*-  stock  here. 
)ld  Homestead   Farm.    Box  17,   Lexington,  Mass. 


EEG.  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pies, 
bred  cilt.s,  serviic  hoars.  IMioto  of  1.104-lb.  sire 
free.       L.    0.    Corman   &   Son,    Beech   Creek,    Pa, 


PURE-BRED     CHESTER    WHITE    BOARS    and 

sowm:    C    wkM    old._K<!tKl_iiua_li_tv,    $J^0<)_  emh.    Nut 
ret 


owm:    C    wkM    old.    eoml    iiualitv,    $(;.0<)   eaeh.    Nut 
efjlKtered.   C.   LEWIS  TAYLOtl,   Wyalusing,   Pa. 


low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
Service  boars,  iiigs  and  bred  sows.  Chanip'OB 
blood.  Must  please.      C.  E.  CASSEL,   Hershey.  Pa. 

Pig«,  $4.60  each,  Nelect.  crated  C.O.D.  I'repald 
$5.  ShoHta  $ti  to  $7..''il)  on  approval.  Vaednntion 
50c  to  Tfji;.  C.  Stanley  Short,     Cheswold,     Del. 


Registered  Hampshire  Swine 

of     best     blood    lines     obtainable. 

Visitors    to    farm    werionie. 

Thistle  Dhu  Farms,  Inc.,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey 


HILLCRE6T  STOCK  FARMS.  Gorraania,  W.Va., 
Kepistered  Hanii>shire  HoRs.  all  nee.-*.  ISoth 
w\rs.      Itensoiialile    I'rlc  es. 

Of      C^         PIGS.   BRED  GILTS.  SERVICE 
•     »•    ^^«      BOAR,       SOWS.         Siitisfnction 
Ktiarantecd.  C.    B.    BELL,    Millcrsburg,    Ohio 

Big  Type  Pedigreed  Durocs.  I'iKs.  bred  cilts. 
BOWS  and  wrvice  boars.  I'rlcos  low.  Shipi«(l  on 
awroval.        G.    C.    Saulley,    Hummelstown.    Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER, 


Graiiil  lot  of  pics  mated, 

bred  gilts,   service  boars. 

Roseville,    Ohio 


SHEEP 


—DORSET    AND   HAMPSHIRE    SHEEP— 
Offerinc  choi'-c    Ilanis    (l.anibs  &   YearliiiKs)    suit- 
able flixk    headers   or  cross  lireedlnR.    Kwes.    pure- 
breil    and    Kniiles,    lit    prices    that    will    make    you 
money.      .Ml    stock    on    approval. 

TRANaUILLITY   &   ALLAMUCHY   FARMS 
Arthur   Danks,    Mgr.,  AUamuchy,   N,    J, 

ELM   LAWN   COTSWOLDS   are   quality  animals, 

iirl<e(l     in    ai  cord     witli    cxislinj:    conilltions. 
)AN   BRYAN,  Dept.    C,  Portland,    Ind. 

SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTHDOWN    RAMS, 
one    and    two    years    old.    (Juaninteed    to    pliase. 
HYLLMEDE    tARM,  Beaver,    Pa. 


Young  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes 

Also    rams,    riini    lambs    and    cwi' 
out,  sale  prices.         C.  M.  Havlin, 


20  Head. 
$200.00 
iiimlis.    Closing 
Atlantic,    Pa. 


Hampshire  Rams,$15.00  (=.-;"•  „'-['^ 'H^^!^'.^: 

Inc.    .\11  reclslercd     This  ad  will  not  aiipciir  BKuin. 
H.    J.    VAN    DYKE,  -   ..     ,  ^        -.- 


Gettysburg,    Pa. 


GOATS 


Milk  Goats.  Thor'bred  Heavy  Jlilkers,  ToRpcn- 
burirs.  Nubians,  Saannns.  Keg.  sires  and  dams. 
Ooldaborough's    Coatery,  Mohnton.    Pa, 


WANTED 


WANT  TO  BUY  Several  Heavy  Milking  Hoi- 
st ein  Cows,  fresh  or  soon  to  freshen.  Itenistered 
iinlmals  preferred.  Must  be  fnuu  T.  11,  Accred- 
iti<l  and  ncjialive  herd  and  pri<i's  to  sell. 
JOHN   8AMW0RTH,  Pomeroy,   Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernsey  Bulls [';;',' 


un  oui'  month  to  .serv- 
-•able  HKO.  Sons  of  Up- 
liind's  Good  <ilft  A.R.,  sire  of  Junior  Chamitlon. 
J'ennsylvania  .Sliow.  out  of  A.  It.  dams  with  rec- 
ords up  to  700  lbs.  fat.  n<Td  .\ccredited  nnd 
Uloml  Tested.  I'riies  to  suit  times. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  Pipersville,    Pa. 

GUERNSEYS,  —  ;{  jiure-bred  Guernsey  r,idl 
Calvi's,  Sire  I'rince  Gold.  All  fnuu  bo<k1  pro- 
ducing dams.  Tuberculin  free  herd,  also  bliMid 
tested.  Reg.  4  transferred  to  buyer  f<u-  $40.00 
each.  W.    L.    GEORGE,        Apollo,    Pa. 

Guernsey  Bull,  .*?Vj  years  old,  "liorder  Raider" 
and  "Jjingwater"  breeding.  Dam  (!:.',■{  lbs.  B.K. 
("lass  AA.  Also  one  nine  mos.  old.  Acer.  herd. 
Roselea    Farm,      R.  2,  Box  43,      Coraopolis,    Fa, 

-.     .alves,     -Mostly    Oxford 

and    Xoble    breeding.    Acer,    henl.    Time    iiayment 

C.P.    SC  M,^^      nifrlifim         n.A4*i,«V„*,.»  -o^ 


Jersey    Bulls 
and    Xoblf 
if  desired. 


Acer,    tieril.     lime    iiayment 
,W,  Bigham,    Gettysburg, Pa, 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  llne.s. 
Herd  T.  11.  Accredited.  .Vninials  of  both  sex  and 
ell  aces.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell.    Wellington.   Ohio 

40  DAIRY  COWS  nnd  springing  heifers.  4(!  grade 
Angus  cows  and  lieifers.  bred  to  rec.  .\nirus 
bulls.  W.    HUNDLEY,  Boydton,   Va. 


CATTLE 


Beechwood  SHORTHORNS 

r.ulls  up  to  15  months  of  age.  Choicely  bre<l 
nnd  from  excellent  milking  dams.  I'riccd  to  sell. 
C.    C.   LEWIS,  Point   Pleasant,   W.   Va. 

FOR  SAT  F  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls,  dlf- 
1  v^ix    tjn.i-.La    f,.rp„,    ugj..,       ,;,„„i    breeding. 

LEE  R.   SCOTT  &  SONS,  Burgettstown,    Fa. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

'I'wo    Imll     (iilves,     cows    and     heifers. 
C,    G.    WAGNER,  Westford,    Pa. 

Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  nnd  bull 
calves,  roland-China  liogs  and  Hampshire  sheep. 
Write    E.     H,    Williams,  Marlinton,    W.    Va. 


A.ngus  Cattle   ""^•■'"""'ttbia 


Write    BAYARD    BROS., 


tirlces. 
Waynesburg,    Pa. 


BUCK    &    DOE    RUN    VALLF.Y    FARMS 
Hereford   Cattle — Poland-China   Hogs-  Hampsblre 
ffheep— Draft    Horses.  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY,  Mortonville.   Penna. 


When  writing  advertisers  say  yott 
saw  their  ad  in  PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. 


This  group  owned  by  H.  E.  Robertson  of  York  county  won  first  at  Ohio 
State  Fair  last  year.    It  wa**  undefeated  on   the  show  circuit  except  at 

the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

Experiences  of  Readers 


HAVE  been  reading  the  articles  on 
the  gentle  bull.  The  right  way 
to  handle  him  is  always  to  keep  one 
eye  on  him,  never  turn  your  back  to 
him  and  always  have  in  your  pocket 
or  belt  a  double  action  38  or  45  caliber 
revolver  loaded  with  blanks.  If  he 
shows  any  signs  of  becoming  bossy 
or  vicious  scare  it  out  of  him  by  giv- 
ing him  four  or  five  good  lessons  of 
subjection  by  firing  the  blanks  in 
front  of  his  face,  as  the  lion  tamers 
do. 

The  seemingly  quiet  or  gentle  bull 
or  stallion  can  get  angry  as  quick  as 
you  can  snap  your  finger  and  attack 
you  and  try  to  kill  you. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  bought 
a  stallion  that  had  killed  a  man.  He 
seemed  so  gentle  and  good  natured  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  use  the 
blanks  on  him.  Was  a  nice  quiet 
worker,  did  not  fret  like  some  stal- 
lions, and  would  not  even  lay  back 
his  ears  when  I  went  about  him. 

Stallion  Attacks 

I  had  a  young  man  working  for 
me  who  got  to  leading  the  stallion  to 
water.  I  noticed  that  as  soon  as  he 
finished  drinking  he  would  begin  to 
pick  at  the  man  just  like  a  bad  boy 
will  do  with  his  teacher  at  school  to 
see  how  far  he  can  go. 

I  told  the  young  man  to  stop  lead- 
ing the  horse  out  to  water,  that  some 
time  the  horse  would  attack  him.  His 
answer  was  that  he  could  handle  that 
horse  just  as  well  as  I  could.  So  he 
continued  to  lead  him  to  water.  But 
I  always  made  it  a  point  to  be  on 
hand  when  he  did  lead  him. 

One  evening  late  in  the  fall  he  led 
the  horse  out  to  water,  just  a  little 
after  du.sk.  I  was  there  holding  the 
lantern  for  him.  In  turning  away 
from  the  watering  trough  he  turned 
his  back  to  the  horse.  The  horse 
reached  down,  took  hold  of  him  by 
the  seat  of  the  pants,  picked  him  up 
and  started  across  the  barnyard  with 
him 

There  was  a  large  strawstack 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  watering 
trough  and  a  large  log  lying  between 
the  watering  trough  and  the  straw- 
stack  to  keep  the  chaff  and  straw 
from  working  down  to  the  trough. 

Saved   by    Log 

The  horse  could  not  see  the  log  the 
way  he  was  carrying  the  man,  so 
stumbled  and  fell  across  the  log  with 
the  man  between  his  front  legs.  The 
horse  fell  only  on  his  front  knees, 
still  on  his  feet  behind,  with  the  back 
of  the  man  right  under  his  mouth. 
Too  angry  to  rise,  the  horse  com- 
menced to  bite  the  man  on  the  broad 
of  the   back. 

I  had  the  lantern  in  one  hand  and 
a  dung  fork  in  the  other.  Could  not 
drop  the  lantern  because  it  was  dark. 
And  right  there  was  the  strawstack, 
so  I  kept  the  lantern  in  my  left  hand 
to  have  light,  and  stuck  the  fork  into 
the  horse's  nose.  It  only  made  him 
more  angry  and  he  bit  the  harder.  It 
looked  like  he  would  kill  the  man  in 
a  short  time, 

I  stuck  the  fork  into  the  straw  at 
my  side.  Threw  my  hand  to  my  hip- 
pocket,  pulled  out  a  38  caliber  re- 
volver with  two  blanks  in  it,  stuck  it 
against   the   horse's  nose  and  pulled 


the  trigger.  When  the  first  blank  ex- 
ploded it  did  not  scare  or  seem  to 
draw  the  horse's  attention  at  all.  I 
moved  it  higher,  stuck  it  against  his 
eye,  pulled  the  trigger.  When  it  ex- 
ploded he  threw  up  his  head,  raised 
to  his  feet  in  front,  jumped  clear  of 
the  man  and  ran  around  the  straw- 
stack  to  the  far  corner  of  the  bam 
yard. 

A  Close  Shave 

The  man  hearing  the  shots  and  not 
feeling  the  horse  biting  any  more,  be- 
gan crawling  up  on  his  feet,  knock- 
ing the  chaff  off  his  clothes,  and  said, 
"Where  is  that  horse?" 

I  said,  "He  is  scared  and  ran 
around  the  stack." 

He  said,  "My  God,  I'm  killed." 

I  could  not  help  but  laugh  at  the 
poor  fellow.  He  will  not  be  any 
whiter  when  he  is  dead  than  he  was 
then. 

I  said,  "Come  into  the  feeding  room 
till  I  see  how  bad  you  are  hurt." 

I  took  his  two  coats  and  shirts  off 
— it  was  cold  weather.  T  expected  to 
find  him  pretty  badly  chewed  up.  His 
back  was  not  bitten  open,  just  look- 
ed as  if  a  person  had  taken  his  finger 
nails  and  scratched  his  back  real 
hard.  The  horse  could  not  get  a  hold 
on  the  broad  of  the  back.  His  teeth 
just  slipped  together  and  scratched 
it. 

The  man  was  so  badly  scared  that 
he  got  real  sick  and  all  of  his  nerve 
was  taken  away  from  him.  He  is 
afraid  of  horses  to  this  day,  but  feels 
thankful  to  me  for  saving  his  life. 

I  gave  the  horse  five  subjective 
treatments  with  the  blanks.  Kept 
him  about  two  years  and  worked  him 
on  the  farm  at  all  kinds  of  work, 
then  sold  him  to  a  sawmill  man,  close 
home.  He  kept  him  till  he  got  too 
old  to  work.  He  never  showed  any 
ill  temper  again,  with  all  kinds  of 
drivers  to  try  his  temper. 

S.    M.    Ryder. 

Franklin   county,   Pa. 


Another  Bull  Story 

IN  the  course  of  a  lifetime  spent  in 
the  dairy  business  I  have  been 
tossed  twice  by  bulls.  I  concluded 
that  was  enough,  for  me  or  any  of 
my  helpers. 

I  built  a  comfortable  stable,  and  a 
pen  for  the  bull.  It  adjoins  the  dairy 
barn  yard.  The  pen  is  16  by  30  feet. 
The  stock  water  trough  is  at  one  end, 
and  the  stable  at  the  other.  This  yard 
is  paved  with  slag  concrete,  not  too 
smooth.  A  strong  roller  door  operates 
between  this  yard  and  the  stable. 

A  strong  jack  is  provided  at  the 
bull's  feed  box,  and  he  may  be  fas- 
tened up  at  any  time.  We  always 
know  where  to  find  him.  He  is  handy 
when  wanted  and  is  absolutely  safe. 

In  one  corner  of  his  yard  is  a 
large  block  of  wood  mounted  on  an 
iron  shaft.  He  can  toy  with  this  when 
so  disposed.  The  cows  are  in  sight, 
only  a  fence  between  them.  And  when 
the  cows  are  out  on  pasture,  he  seems 
to  appreciate  their  coming  in.  His 
health  keeps  good,  though  frequent 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  time. 

Any  bull,  herding  with  a  lot  of 
cows,  is  a  very  dangerous  proposition 
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Better  Ensilage 

with  MOUNTVILLE 
.Clean  Cut"  SILO  FILLERS 


PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


(97)      13 


Threa  Sizes 

For  .1  H.P.  oinJ  Vp 

^Moiinlville  Cutters  have  many 
advanced  features  —  .sturdily 
,  hiiiit  for  lonK  service,  .safe  to  run. 
"?'"^^;nPd  with  .so  id  steel  fly-wheel,  heavy 
'^"u^'^steri  blower  housing.  riRid  .^.eel 
8*"^f  nnd  steel  automatic  self-feedinR 
''"Tinism  F  11  your  silo  with  a  Mount- 
"'n'i  rutt^r  and  you'll  have  the  kind  of 
'n'naee  you  want.  Tell  us  what  power 
vnu  have  and   get  our  proposition. 

nilCtO  PRICES  E»SY  TERMS  »TTR»CTI»E  CASH  DISCOIMT 
,.,,ir  on  re.iuest-Ciimplete  ciiliiloc  incl'i-lintj 
S^teM-V'Tx.  Cl.ler  Mills.  Corn  Shellers. 
f^t"  Sa«'s.     H.uu>..er     Mills,     etc. 

MOUNTVILLE   MFG.   COMPANY 
Moantville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

"Well  Mti*  Farm  Mmehintry  Since  1888" 
Wp  »Declall7.e  In  belllnt!  and  can  Klve  you  unusually 
«  e  sPe'^'^;;,;^  values.     Ask  for  tree  sample. 


^ENTAUR 


Do*s  aU 
tha  work 
olatcam 
of  horses. 
Th«r«'sa 
placa  for 
■Cantaur 

on  every  

farm.  Send  name  and  ad 
dress  for  FREE  CATALOC. 

Nome 


for  the  caretaker.  His  quiet  demean-  v 
or  may  change  at  any  moment. 
Look    out   for    the    quiet   bull. 

p,  B.  Passmore. 
Chester  county,  Pa. 

O — 

Self-Suckers 

IN  your  May  9th  issue  L.  W.  Lighty 
writes  "incurable"  in  regard  to 
cows  that  are  self-sucking.  Many  a 
good  cow  has  gone  to  slaughter  be- 
cause of  the  habit,  so  I  will  give  you 
my  experience.  I  have  broken  three 
of  the  habit  in  less  than  one  week's 
time  with  a  method  which  is  so  sim- 
ple it  sounds  ridiculous. 

I  smeared  teats  with  corn  sirup 
then  cayenne  pepper.  The  first  time 
the  cow  took  all  the  milk,  second 
time  about  half  of  the  milk  and  third 
time  she  took  hold  of  teat  but  gave 
it  up.  I  continued  applying  for  three 
or  four  days,  but  had  done  a  lasting 
job.  Ephraim   Morrow. 

Allegheny  county,  Pa. 
*      *      * 

1SAW  a  piece  in  your  paper  con- 
cerning cows  sucking  themselves 
as  being  incurable. 

Here  is  a  remedy  that  I  have  tried 
with  success. 

Put  a  halter  on  the  animal  with  a 
bridle  bit  in  her  mouth,  being  care- 
ful not  to  make  it  too  tight  or  it  may 
make  the  mouth  sore,  but  if  too  loose 
she  will   throw  it  out  of  her  mouth. 

Indiana  county,  Pa.      John  Wise. 


1350  killed ...  50  wounded 


Address 

■  Mall  to  C«nt»ar  Tractor  Curp.  1  :i- A  Maln.GroonwIch.O 


Farm   Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


A 


Horse  limping? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  38  years  Absorbinc  has  relieved  hard- 
...n.V»^  .n,<ooloa  nnrl  t<>n<1nnn  —  a  nuick 
help  to  reduce  Btrain-swellings.  Promptly 
eases  injuries,  never  blisters,  loosens  hair 
or  causes  lay-ups.  A  great  antiseptic  for 
aiding  quick  healing  of  cuts,  bruises,  sores. 
Any  druggist— $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  354  Lyman  St.,  SpringBeld,  Mass. 


Dibble's  Seed  Wheat  $1.00  perbashel 

DIBBLE'S  HONOR  WHEAT.  The  b"«  W1i<«  *[;"{• 
DIBBLES  FORWARD  WHEAT.  The  iMUt  Red  Wheat. 
Yieldlmi    Irom    40    to    over    50    bu»hels    per    acre    on 

DIBBLE-sTuSSIAN    ROSEN    RYE-$I.OO  P«r  B«hel. 
COMMON    RYE.    For    cover    crop— 75c    per    Duinei. 
D.  B.    NEW    CROP   TIMOTHY    SEED 

Above  'J9.50  P''re— »3i0«„  ">"  wSVj??,'- 
ALFALFA,  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS.  VETCH, 
ETC.      EVER>THING     FOR    THE     FARM. 

Circular.      Price      Li«l     »"<'     Sam  plei— FREE. 
*00REa6:-EDWARD     F^  P.'Pf-E    SEEDGROWER, 
BOX    F.    HONEOYE    FALLS.     NEW    YORK 


POTATO    DIGGERS 

The  "  Success  Junior"  for  the  sniiiU 
grower  ;in(l  the  Elcvalor  DinK<r  for  the 
larger  protlucer.  Both  bin  labor  savers  and 
money  makers.  1-et  us  help  you  make  more 
money  from    your   pfilato   crop    this   year. 

A.B.Farquhar  Co.,Limiled,Boi  246,York,Pa. 


Save  Time,    Labor,    Cream. 

Prices  Greatly   Reduced. 

Liberal    "Trade-In"   OHer. 

SHARPLES  CO.,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

..,  Will  Positively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

III      A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate       III 

III  Write  for  free  must  ruled  booklet  III 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Readlnfl.Pa. 


...  IT  PAYS  TO  READ  .  .  . 

The  Advertisements 

Advertised  products  offir  you  known, 
proved  quality.  Answer  tlii-m  and  say 
you  snw  the  advertisement  in  the 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 


R.    o. — I    fear    you     will     have 

•   mouldy  straw  if  you  bale  your  ' 

oats  straw  from  the  thresher  as  the 
oats  come  from  the  shock. 

If  you  will  sow  unhuUed  or  even 
unscarified  sweet  clover  seed  you  may 
sow  it  with  your  wheat  this  fall.  | 

*      ♦      * 

CA.  M.— It  is  a  mistake  to  let 
•  any  sod  run  out  before  it  is 
plowed.  Unless  you  fertilize  it  every 
year,    two    years    is   long    enough   to 

,.1.    *v,-    "'-'I    ft-onri    hofnrp    nlntvine    it. 

iei.        tile        .-^WVA        ...,.*...-.        I-wi  -         4 

If  land  is  limed  and  harrowed  there 
is  no  objection  to  applying  fertilizer 

at  once. 

I  have  been  feeding  sweet  clover 
hay  for  twenty  years  or  more  and 
have  never  had  an  animal  poisoned, 
but  I  did  not  feed  it  excusively.  It 
is  said  that  sweet  clover  fed  alone 
will  poison  stock. 

•-;;       *       * 

JL.  M. — By  sowing  v^rheat,  vetch 
•  and  timothy  in  the  fall  and  sow- 
ing alsike  and  sweet  clover  in  the 
spring  you  will  be  doing  just  what 
we  did  on  Woodbine  for  years  except 
we  sowed  red  instead  of  alsike  clo- 
ver. If  you  will  give  the  wheat  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  superphosphate 
in  the  spring  I  believe  you  will  get 
a  crop  of  sweet  clover,  timothy  and 
alsike  in  August,  even  if  you  live  in 
northern  Pennsylvania. 
*      *      * 

OO  s.— I  believe  you  would  have 
•  had  more  dollars  in  your  pocket 
if  you  had  been  using  commercial 
fertilizer  for  many  years.  Since  yoii 
have  not  used  lime  for  12  years  I 
would  guess  your  land  needs  lime 
but  your  county  agent  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  You  must  have  lime  in 
:  your  soil  if  you  would  be  successful 
in  growing  alfalfa. 

*  *  * 
T  A  Mc  —A  ton  of  burnt  lime  Is 
J  •  about  equal  to  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone  and  that  ought  to  cause  the 
grass  to  grow  very  luxuriantly.  Your 
mixture  of  sweet  clover,  red  clover, 
timothy  and  redtop  is  not  bad. 

*  *  * 
T^  M  D.-  Plea.se  be  patient.  A  part 
r  .  of  the  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  publi.shers  and  the  remainder  will 
be  in  loss  than  a  m.^nth.  I  hope  you 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  book  before  the  snow  flies.  The 
price  will  be  i^l.OO  per  copy.  I  prefer 
ihat  it  shall  go  into  the  hands  of 
many  farmers  than  to  make  money 
out  of  it  for  myself. 


HERE  is  the  fly-by-fly  report  on 
the    fate    of    fourteen    hundred 
bloodthirsty,  cow-torturing  flies 
that  went  down  with  a  single  ap- 
plication of  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray. 
The  doors  and  windows  of  a 
fly-tight   building  were    closed. 
It  was  then  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray  in  the 
manner  that  any  dairyman  would 
spray  his  barn.    All  flies,  living 
and  dead,  were  counted.   Out  of 
a  total  of  fourteen  hundred  flies, 
only  fifty  survived  the  fumes. 

Many  such  tests  were  made 
at  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark.  Over  nine  thousand 
dead  flies  were  actually  counted. 
Out  of  all  these  tests  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Spray  proved  itself  92  per 
cent  efficient  as  a  ffy  killer. 


Still  more  important  than  its 
killing  properties  is  the  ability 
of  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray  to  protect 
cows  from  fly  torment  in  the 
pasture.  Cows  sprayed  with  it  in 
the  morning  are  practically  free 
from  flies  all  day  Jong,  and  this 
means  something  to  the  dairy- 
man. It  means  he  can  avoid  a 
milk  slump  at  fly-time. 

Use  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray  your- 
self   this    summer.     Spray    the 
cows  in  the  barn  at  the  morning 
milking.    Spray  the  barn  before 
bringing  them  in,  in  the  evening. 
You'll  find   flies  are   no   longer 
one  of  your  problems.  See  your 
local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  about  Fly 
Spray.    Either  do  that  or  write 
direct  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess 

FLY    SPRAY 

kills  flies  in  the  stable  -  - .  protects  cows  in  the  pasture 


Your  Silo-Ready 

to  Ship  at  Once 


^^t  cnAiNe 


.0  ^OUR  04,^ 

^V    TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  T^ 


OF  PPOfIT 


GRAIN  E"NE 


24-hour  service.  Send  in  your  order 
today— it's  shipped  to-morrow:  it  can 
be  erected,  ready  to  fill  within  ten  days, 
generally.  Our  factory  has  been  enlarg- 
ed and  newly  equipped — and  is  on  a 
24-hour  schedule.  No  waiting.  There's 
still  time  to  send  for  our  representative; 
there's  no  time  for  delay.  Corn  MUST 
be  ensiled  this  year  if  the  dairyman  is 
to  make  more  profit  this  season. 

Write,  Phone  or  Wire 

CRAINE,  INC. 

101  Grant  St., Norwich,  N.Y. 


Special    Direct    from    Factory    Prices 

FAMOUS    AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP -HOOPS 

Buy   the   Bet   nnd    Pay   Lew.     Order    Now   and    S.,e    Money. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO..  Box  H,  LINESVILLE,  PA 


CILOS 

^^^^  ^L         Buy   the 

l^^r  INTERNATlOr 


5'^  CANDY  BARGAIN 


j^;. 


1  Finest  Quality.      Delicious 
'  Fruit  &  Splee  Jelly  Candles 

1    ••  lluy  ttu'li  »"  >•""'   '""""'• 

Sen!  dirrrl  from  faclory,    PREPAID  for 
..nly  $1.00  -  -  or    «nd   no    "»"'>,  "J 
(vli"n  c^pdv   arrivci  p.iT   potlman  >l.uu 
,*__— ^—    plus  lew  centi  colletlion  charge. 

DOLLAR  CANDY  CO.,  361  W.SoperiorSl.Chicago 


Plumbing  Supplies 

Netv  FREE  Catalog 


BUY    DIRECT— SAVE    ' :.       j 
on     all     PluiubinK.     HtMtinp:    1 


;ind  Roofing  Supplic?.  Scnil 
for  TREE  CATAI.OO  full 
of     Real     B;iI!TP.i. 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC 


413  I^.  Broail  .Sircel, 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


CORN  in  many  places  needs  rain 
right  soon.  The  ears  are  shooting, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  subsoil  moisture, 
causing  considerable  concern.  In  some 
states,  notably  South  Dakota,  Nebras- 
ka, as  well  as  in  adjoining  territory, 
the  grasshoppers  have  caused  great 
damage,  and  they  seem  to  be  getting 
worse  and  spreading.  In  spots  they 
have  taken  everything,  even  the  leaves 
on  trees,  and  efforts  to  stop  their  work 
have    been    only    partially    successful. 

Range  States  Suffer 
In  the  range  states  there  has  been 
no  relief,  and  with  niany  stockmen, 
principally  in  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
it  is  a  question  of  finding  hay,  either 
having  it  held  or  buying  it  at  the  rela- 
tively high  prices  prevailing,  or  ship- 
ping stock  out,  either  to  market  or 
to  other  sections  where  there  is  feed. 
The  situation  very  strongly  favors 
livestock  feeding,  a  fact  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  must 
buy  stock  if  they  are  to  market  their 
feeds  in  that  manner. 

The  livestock  situation  can  only  be 
regarded  as  highly  favorable,  this  be- 
ing indicated  in  the  behavior  of  cat- 
tle and  hog  markets  during  recent 
weeks,  the  advance  being  seasonal, 
but  fully  up  to  what  usually  comes  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

New  Top   on   Cattle 

The  cattle  market  made  a  new  top 
this  week  when  yearlings  sold  at  $9.35, 
which  was  25  cents  above  last  week. 
Best  heavy  steers,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  equaled  last  week's  figure  at 
$8.65.  The  steer  average  moved  up  25 
cents  to  $8.10,  only  a  dime  over  a 
dollar  below  a  year  ago.  Cattle  receipts 
are  moderate,  which  has  made  the 
price  advaQces  possible.  For  the 
month  of  July  cattle  receipts  at  seven 
points  were  12  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  July  supply  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  thin  stuff  suitable  for  feed- 
ing will  start  running  pretty  soon.  So 
far  the  supplies  available  have  been 
light.  The  better  kinds  sell  mostly 
within  a  range  of  $5  to  $6.25.  Farmers 
of  the  corn  belt  are  much  interested 
in  probable  offerings  and  prices.  Most 
of  theni  say  now  that  they  should  be 
able  to  buy  good  stuff  right  at  $5  to 
make  the  feeding  venture  promising. 
They  may,  however,  modify  that  feel- 
ing some  time  later  on  in  the  season. 
Indications  are  that  the  supply  will 
be  on  the  liberal  side,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  drouth  conditions,  with  de- 
mand gaining  as  the  season  advances. 

Lambs  Close  Steady 

TLambs  worked  higher  during  the 
week,  but  closed  steady  with  a  week 
ago.  During  the  week  top  lambs  sold 
up  to  $8.65,  a  gain  of  75  cents  over  last 
week,  and  the  average  price  for  the 
week  was  $7.35,  which  was  35  cents 
above  last  week.  The  average  price 
is  now  $1.15  below  a  year  ago.  Ship- 
ping demand  has  been  light,  and  this 
has  affected  the  market.  For  the 
month  of  July  receipts  of  sheep  and 
lambs  ran  on  the  light  side,  consider- 
ing the  supply  available  in  the  coun- 
try. The  run  at  seven  points  was 
smaller  than  in  July  last  year,  though 
14  per  cent  larger  than  the  average 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

Not  enough  thin  western  stuff  is 
coming  as  yet  to  establish  feeder  quo- 
tations, and  there  has  been  a  slaughter 
demand  for  such  thin  lambs  as  are 
offered.  Packers  have  taken  thin 
lambs  rejected  from  western  consign- 
ments at  $5.50  to  $6.  Some  lambs  have 
gone  to  the  country  at  $5.75,  but  most 
of  the  demand  stipulates  $5  to  $5.25. 
The  feeder  movement  usually  does  not 
get  really  under  way  until  after  the 
first  of  August. 

Good  Demand  for  Hogs 

The  hog  market  was  strong  this 
week,  weakness  being  shown  only  at 
the  close.  The  average  price  moved 
up  to  $6.50,  a  gain  of  30  cents  over 
last  week.  The  spread  is  very  wide, 
tops  this  week  reached  $8.40.  Shipping 
demand  holds  up  very  well,  and  re- 
ceipts are  on  the  moderate  order. 
Eleven  markets  had  355,000  hogs  this 
week,  about  the  same  as  last  week 
and  the  same  week  last  year.  For  the 
month  of  July  the  hog  movement  was 
smallest  since  1921.  The  run  at  seven 
markets  w^as  13  per  cent  smaller  than 
the    average    for    the    past    ten    years. 

Grains    Change    Little 

There  was  little  change  in  grain 
prices.  Corn  took  a  jump  of  about  15 
cents,  the  result  of  a  squeeze  in  clos- 
ing the  July  contracts.  The  advance 
had   no  significance   otherwise.    Farm- 


ers are  not  selling  oats,  at  the  12  to  15 
cents  offered,  choosing  to  hold  in  the 
expectation  of  feeding,  and  the  dis- 
position is  to  hold  wheat  wherever 
there  is  storage  space.  The  grain  mar- 
kets are  just  as  dead  as  ever,  and 
many  people  think  only  extreme  dull- 
ness is  possible  as  long  as  the  Farm 
Board  has  its  great  accumulation  of 
wheat  with  no  definite  plan  for  its  dis- 
posal. Sentiment  among  farmers 
seems  to  run  very  strong  against  the 
Board  and  those  who  sponsor  it. 
Chicago,  August  1,  1931.       Watson 
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Produce  Market  Review 

pOTATO  markets  in  the  East  im- 
■*■  proved  somewhat  during  the  week 
■with  slight  advances  at  both  shipping 
points  and  terminal  markets.  The  Ne^ 
Jersey  season  has  opened  and  prices 
ranged  from  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  150- 
pound  sack  f.  o.  b.  Shipments  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  sections  were  light- 
er as  the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Cobblers  ranged  from  $1.65  to  $1.75  per 
barrel  f.  o.  b,  toward  the  close  of  the 
week. 

New  Jersey  potatoes  were  selling  at 
$1.75  @  1.85  per  150-pound  sack  in  New 
York.  Most  of  the  New  Jersey  pota- 
toes are  moving  into  eastern  markets 
but  a  few  are  going  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  nearby  tomato  season  reached 
its  peak  and  in  Philadelphia  truck 
receipts  ranged  from  10,000  to  28,000 
five-eighths     bushel     baskets     daily. 


Many  lots  were  of  poor  quality  show- 
ing growth  cracks  and  other  defects. 
Dealers  were  unable  to  find  a  large 
enough  outlet  to  absorb  the  over-sup- 
ply and  prices  dropped  to  a  very  low 
level. 

Demand  for  Sweet  Corn 

Prices  ranged  from  10c  to  30c  per 
■•'»  basket  with  fancy  Marglobcs  selling 
at  40(<r50c.  In  New  York  the  best 
Marglobes  sold  at  75c  to  $1  per  20- 
quart  crate,  although  a  few  fine  lots 
brought  $1.25. 

There  was  a  fairly  active  demand 
for  good  sweet  corn  and  receipts  were 
arriving  in  Philadelphia  from  both 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Prices 
ranged  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  sack  of 
100  ears.  In  New  York  prices  ranged 
from  75c  to  $1.75  with  fancy  lots  as 
high  as  $3. 

In  practically  all  lines  a  very  wide 
range  in  prices  is  noted  this  season. 
There  are  ample  supplies  and  buyer.*? 
are  more  critical  than  usual.  The 
business  depression  has  undoubtedly 
caused  more  careful  buying  and  has 
lowered  the  general  range  of  prices. 

The  apple  market  continued  dull 
with  only  the  best  lots  bring^ing  satis- 
factory prices.  The  general  price 
range  for  early  apples  was  25(fi)75c  in 
Philadelphia  while  in  New  York 
Transparents  brought  $1@1.25  per 
bushel. 

Butter  and  Eggs 

The  butter  markets  weakened  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  July.  Trading 
was  poor  due  to  accumulations  in 
most  all  markets.  Buyers  and  sellers 
lacked    confidence    and    there    was    but 
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Monday's  supply  was  around  40  car- 
loads, and  It  consisted  largely  of  cows, 
heifers,  bulla  and  rather  common  .«iteers. 
All  kinds  were  dull  and  generally  lower. 
Best  steers  here  brought  $7.50  per  cwt., 
one  carload  averaging  1.275  lbs.  and  a 
bunch  averaging  a  little  over  1,200  lbs. 
going  at  that  figure.  Heavy  steers  were 
not  wanted  except  at  bargain  prices.  A 
couple  of  carloads  brought  57.10W7.25,  the 
heavier  steers  at  the  inside  figure.  They 
were  ripe  but  weighed  over  1,450  lbs.  Two 
carloads  of  nice  handy  butcher  .steers 
went  at  57.25,  averaging  just  below  1,150 
lbs.,  and  other  fieshy  butcher  steers  if 
around  1.100  lbs.  brought  ^Tsii7.25.  not 
many  above  $7.10.  Fair  butcher  steers 
sold  at  $6.50(?i>6.75  and  ordinary  light  kind 
at  $6@6.25.  Inferior  thin  steers  went  as 
low  as  $5,  not  fit  for  killers  or  feeders. 
A  few  coarse  heavy  steers  had  to  sell  at 
$6@6.50.  Heifers  were  generally  lower. 
One  carload  of  West  Virginia  weighty 
heifers  brought  $6.40  and  a  few  more.  One 
of  choice  quality  and  light  brought  $7.25, 
but  generally  the  market  was  weaker  with 
steers,  useful  killers  going  at  $6W6.25.  Fat 
cows  were  easier  too.  Though  a  few  head 
sold  at  $5  per  cwt.  few  brought  more 
than  $4.25,  and  $3.75<S)4  took  more  flesh 
than  In  any  recent  week.  Canners  went 
largely  at  $2@2.50,  some  old  shells  below 
$2.  Bulls  were  dull  and  weaker;  guud 
heavy  kind  selling  around  $4.50  and  few 
good  handy  weights  here,  probably  $4.75 
<g>5.  A  couple  of  dry-fed  yearling  bulls 
brought  $5.75  but  these  were  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  market.  Bulk  of  bulls 
sold  at  $3.75Ca'4.25. 

Choice   dry-fed   steers   None   here 

Choice    grass   steers    $7  SOftj)  7  75 

Good  to  choice,   do 7  25^  7  60 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  75W  7  25 

Plain    heavy    steers    6  OOCo)  6  50 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  ....       None  here 
Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1,150   lbs 7  00(d>  7  25 

Fair   to   good,   do 6  75®  7  00 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  35'i'i   6  75 

Common,    do 5  75''aJ  6  25 

Good  light  butcher  steers   7  OCu   7  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers 6  50«  7  0() 

Common  to  medium,  do 6  00((i'  6  5() 

Inferior  light  steers    5  OO'ii   5  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Choice   fat   heifers    6  ISdi)  7  W 

Good   to   choice   heifers   6  25ra»  6  50 

Fair  to  good  heifers   5  75'(t)  6  25 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  50®  5  50 

Choice    fat    cows    4  Ww  4  75 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows   4  OOCri)  4  50 

Fair  to  good   cows    3  501i)  4  00 

Common   to   fair   cows    3  OOW  3  50 

Canners    2  OOOii  2  50 

Fre.sh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  OCK-j^S  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls   4  50^8)  4  60 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .     4  75'(i>  5  (HI 
Fair   to   good   handy   bulls    ...     4  25'''<'  4  75 

Common  to  fair  bulls  3  75i'w  4  25 

Inferior   bulls    3  00'-/'  3  ."id 

Hogs 

Supplies  continue  light,  Monday's  run 
being  only  ten  double-deck  ciirload.s.  The 
market  was  easier  and  prices  generally  a 
dime  or  so  below  la.st  week's  clo.se.  Heavy 
hogs  are  not  wanted  but  few  are  coming 
in.  Those  here  sold  at  $7.25  per  cwt.  Good 
handy-weights  brought  $8.60  largely,  in- 
cluding the  weighty  end  of  the  light  York- 
ers if  good.  Ordinary  light  Yorker.s 
brought  around  $8.25  and  green  or  com- 
mon around  $8.    Pigs  were  few,  selling  at 


$8®8.25.  Heavy  sows  of  standard  quality 
sold  at  $5.50  largely,  some  extreme  weights 
at  $5.25.  while  good  ones  of  less  than  300 
lbs.  went  as  high  as  $6.25.  Stags  sold  at 
$2W3   per  cwt. 

Heavy,   250  Ib.s.   or   over    $7  25M  7  50 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  8  55(?i)  8  60 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160-180  lbs.  ..  8  55rd)  8  60 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...     8  00(g)  8  50 

Pigs,    90-110    lbs 8  OOM  8  25 

Roughs     5  25ra)  6  25 

Stags     2  00@)  3  00 

Sheep  and  Xiambs 

After  last  week's  good  beginning  every- 
thing went  lower,  lambs  closing  at  $8.50. 
On  Monday  of  this  week  receipts  were 
liberal.  22  carloads  or  around  5,500  head. 
Sheep  were  slow  and  the  only  way  they 
could  be  moved  was  to  cut  the  price. 
After  a  reduction  of  around  50c  per  cwt. 
buyers  again  became  interested.  Good 
handy  wethers  brought  $3.50  per  cwt. 
largely,  a  few  $3.75.  and  others  on  down. 
Common  sheep  had  a  hard  time  to  find 
buyers  at  any  price.  Lambs  were  again 
lower,  good  ones  going  at  $8  per  cwt.  and 
moving  quite  freely  at  that  figure.  There 
was  a  large  supply  of  sub-standard  lambs 
and  they  were  not  in  much  demand, 
slaughterers  believing  that  the  better  kind 
are  cheaper  at  current  figures.  Medium 
class  of  lambs  brought  $5C(i'6  per  cwt.  and 
common  light  on  down  to  $4.  Some  very 
nice  thinnish  lambs  were  available  at  $5 
((ii5.25,  all  ewes  and  wethers  and  suitable 
for  feeders,  but  there  wtis  little  or  no 
feeder   demand. 

Clipped 

Good   to   best  wethers    $3  50(S)  3  75 

Good  mixed    3  00«i)  3  50 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  50ra)  3  00 

Common    to    fair    1  QQda)  2  25 

Good  to  beat  lambs   7  &0(n)  8  00 

Medium    lambs     5  00*0  6  00 

Culls   and    common    4  00(Ji)  5  00 

Calvec 
With  900  head  on  sale  trade  was  active, 
good  calves  going  largely  at  $9  per  cwt., 
or  50c  below  last  week's  prices.  All  calves 
were  needed,  seconds  selling  at  $6.50C(/' 
7.50  and  others  on  down  to  $4. 
— — -O 

CHICAOO 

Cattle 

Chicago.  Aug.  3. — Seventeen  thousand 
head  of  cattle  were  on  .sale  here  today. 
The  best  kinds  were  strong;  others  weak. 
Top  steers  .sold  at  $9.35,  while  the  bulk 
went  at  $7fi'8.50. 

HogB 

The  supply  con.sisted  of  33,000  head,  in- 
cluding 11,000  "directs."  The  market  was 
15''ii25c  higher  than  Saturday  and  25'''i;50c 
lower  than  Friday.  Top  hogs  brought 
$7.85;  bulk  went  at  $5W7.70. 
Sheep 

Receipt.s  amounted  to  17,000  head.  The 
market  wa.s  50c  lower  with  top  lambs  at 
$7.75.  Bulk  of  supply  sold  at  $6.50(»7.25: 
ewes  $3.50. 

O — 

XiANCASTEB 

Lanca.ster,  Aug.  3.  —  Receipts  totaled 
2.3.')0  head.  Fed  steor.s  and  yearlings  were 
fairly  active  at  about  .steady  prices; 
grassy  kinds  weak  to  2.'jc  lower.  Choice 
yearlings  sold  at  $8.60. 

With  225  calves  on  sale  top  vcalers 
brought   $10.50. 

Hog  receipts  amounted  to  300  head.  The 
market  was  strung  to  a  quarter  higher. 
Best  hops  m  the  180  to  220-lb.  claHS  sold 
at    $9. .50. 
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little  speculative  interest.  The  pj- 
centage  of  fine  butter  was  small,  but  it 
was  fully  ample  for  the  limited  d*. 
mand. 

The  egg  market  was  firm  on  top  and 
average  grades  but  lower  grades  were 
barely  steady.  Receipts  in  Philadel- 
phia  were  moderate  and  moved  out 
fairly  well.  Receipts  at  the  four  prin. 
cipal  markets  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  July  were  about  14  per  cent 
lighter  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.  Prospects  indicate 
relatively  light  supplies  for  the  bal. 
ance  of  the  year. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely 
selected  white  extras  were  quoted  at 
27c  to  30 '/jc  in  Philadelphia,  whit? 
extras  at  24r(/26c,  brown  extras  at  23f!j) 
28c,  mixed  colors  at  19Cii26c  and  the 
best  marks  of  Pacific  Coast  white 
eggs  at  29@31c.  W.  R.  w. 


Produce  Quotations 

FHXIiADEI.PHXA 

Batter. — Higher  than  extras,  27@30c- 
92  score,   '25V^c;   90  score,   23 Vic. 

EggB.— P.  C.  best  marks,  29® 31c;  nearby 
whites  extras.  24*i)26c;  nearby  brown  ex. 
Iraa,  23@28c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  22® 
24'2c;    nearby    current    receipts,    19®21V- 

Fonltry. — Live  fowls,  13ifi)25c;  broilers! 
19W32c;  old  roosters,  1291)140;  pigeons,  pr 
20W30c;    turkey.s,    18r<j^23c:    ducks,    12®15c.' 

PrulU.— APPLES,  Dela.,  Md.  &  N.  J, 
bus.,  various  varieties,  25i?i)50c.  HUCKLE- 
BERRIES. N.  J.  &  Pa.,  ■32-qt.  crate,  $3® 
3.50.  RASPB'CRRIES,  N.  J..  7@8c  pt. 
BLACKBERRIES,  N.  J.,  32-qt.  crates, 
$2.50.    PEACHES,  Md.,  bus.   bskt.,  40ra;50c 

Vegetable«.— SPINACH.  Pa.,  bus.,  J1.75 
W1.85.  PARSLEY,  Pa.  &  N.  I.,  bus.,  40 
r<ii75c.  TOMATOES.  N.  J..  %  bskts.,  early 
varieties,  15W25C.  PEAS,  N.  Y.,  $2.25^1 
2.75  bus.  BEETS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  \<fi2c  bnch. 
BEANS,  snap.  N.  J..  %  bskt,  green  nnd 
wax,  40c(g)$l.  CELERY,  N.  J.  hearts,  f,§ 
SVjC  bnch.  CABBAGE,  N.J  &  Pa..  %  bskt, 
10C«)30c.  CARROTS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  l(a)2c. 
ONIONS,  N.  J.,  %  bskt.,  yellows.  35®50c. 
POTATOES,  N.  J.,  %  bskts..  Cobblers, 
30W40C.  CUCUMBERS,  N.  J.,  %  bskt.,  15 
(a)25c..  CORN,  green.  ■;«  bskt.,  N.  J.,  25® 
65c.  RADISHES,  N.  J.,  bus.  hmpr.,  red, 
poor,  25W50C. 

NEW    TOBK 

Butter. — Higher  than  extras,  25'U@26'^c; 
extra.s,  25«i)25V4c;  first,  22Mi&22YiC:  % 
score,   23>4('a)23'/.c;    89   score,   22iiW'23c. 

Eggs. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  27C(i'30',<jc;  extra  firsts, 
22V2W24C;  average  extras,  24',2@26c;  me- 
diums.   25  Co' 26c. 

Sresaed  Pooltry. — Chickens,  nearby,  24 
W38c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  16@25c; 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  12*i)17c;  pigeons, 
prime,  doz.,  75c4j$1. 

XfANCASTER 

Batter. — Country  butter,  30@35c;  cream- 
ery  butter,    29W33C. 

Egga. — Fresh,   24(ii)28c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  $1^2  each: 
springers,  60c*r)$l  each;  ducks,  $1.25@2.25; 
squab.s,  35C«'50c  each;  rabbits,  $l(?i)1.50  each. 

Pruits.— A  P  P  L  E  S,  10  @)  20c  ^  Pk- 
BLACKBERRIES,  18<iii20c  qt.  PEACHES, 
12  ((D  15c  qt.  CURRANTS,  12  &  l5c  qt. 
PLUMS.  10ra)12c  qt.  PEARS,  15rd)20c  qt. 
HUCKLP:BERRIES.    20fti25c    qt. 

Vegetables.— BEANS,  (string).  8@10c  h 
peck.  BEANS,  (Lima).  25@30c  pint  box. 
BEETS,  5fn)8c  bunch.  CABBAGE,  5®10c 
head.  CARROTS.  Sf;  8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 15('«)25c  head.  CELERY,  5@10c 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS,  21i5c  each.  EGG- 
PLANTS, 10''ai20c  each.  ENDIVE,  5@8« 
head.  LETTUCE,  5''al0c  head.  ONIONS, 
12rfi^l5c  li  pk.  POTATOES.  8'!n2c  '4  Pk: 
90c(ni$1.10  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet,  30@35c 
H  peck.  PEPPERS,  2''«5c  each.  PEAS, 
25(tD30c  »4  pk.  PEAS,  sugar,  18^200  pt. 
PARSLEY,  2(&)5c  bnch.  RADISHES.  5W<- 
bnch.  RHUBARB.  5c  bnch.  SPINACH, 
10ra)15c  U  pk.  TOMATOES,  8'ft'12c  pt. 
TURNIPS,  12(lD15c  '4  pk.  SWEET  CORN, 
15'''i25c   doz. 

FITTSB1TBOK 

Butter.— Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extras, 
25  Uc;  standards,  26c;  89  score,  24V<!c;  88 
score,  22 '^40. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first 
16'/i'<iiil7c;  fresh,  extra  firsts,  19tel9^4c; 
nearby   hennery   whites,    extras,    21Vi<9'22c. 

Poultry.— Live  hens,  heavy.  20''f»21c;  me- 
dium, 17frD18c;  Leghorns,  ISfinSc;  spring- 
ers, 17W19C;  colored  broilers,  23(a'26c;  old 
roosters,  10@llc;  ducks,  lOWlSc;  pigeons, 
25c.  Freah  killed  full  dressed  hens,  35@ 
3(>c;    hog  dressed,    28'f/'30c. 


CHICAOO    CASK   OBAIN 

Chicago,  Aug.  3.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  hard  wheat, 
49'/i«i)50Vic;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  60@64c: 
No.  2  white  oats,  old,  25(y/25'/ic;  No.  2 
white  oats,  new,  21Vi''»24c. 

O 

WOOIi   MABKET 

Boston,  Aug.  1.— An  increase  in  the 
turnover  of  wool  was  noted  during  the 
pa.st  week,  .says  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Market  News  .Service.  The 
volume,  however,  did  not  reach  a  total 
equal  to  that  of  late  June.  A  feature  of 
the  market  was  the  fairly  heavy  move- 
ment of  56s  and  48.s,  50.s  qualities  of  do- 
mestic wools.  The  resumption  of  wool 
buying  on  a  large  scale  so  soon  after  a 
period  of  heavy  purchases  was  inclined  to 
.stinuilate  a  decidedly  bullish  attitude  on 
the  part  of  some  member.s  of  the  trade. 

Fine  strictly  combing  wool  is  quoted  at 
Boston  at  25rfi)26VjC.  half-blood  -''rti)2|K, 
three-eighths  22 if/ 23c,  quarter-blood  21w 
22c,  low  (pmrter  20r(»>21c,  line  clothing  'MiV 
:n<\    "(her  <lothing   19'Si20<'. 


j^Ugust   8,    1931 

DO  Not  Take  Worm  Loss 

y       s  "Heavy  Eaters"  of  profit] 

^- -"  —  —       2  Illustrated     •■ 

Worm  Bulletins 

Practical,  helpful 
information  on  re- 
"inovinjt  worms 
from  Livestock 
sod  Poultry. 

Soil*  Your" 
Profits/ 

use 

NEMA 

J^gnvTcAPSULES 

TO  KILL  STOMACH  WORWS,  LARGE 

DOGS  and  FOXES 

*  /  „n  lone,  costly  setback -Easy  to  el  ve.  exact 
5'l'"DcpfndaMc,nParke-DavUProduct."Thi^lng 
'*°  tr."  a«  not  tolerated  in  well-manatied  Herds. 

*  Drugstores  Sell  Park.-D.wls  ProdueU 

For  free  bullelms  address 

PARKE.     DAVIS     &     CO. 

D«J*N.38.K|  Animal  Industry  DepU 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Farm  Qondition^ 


(99)      15 


FARM   XiAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 


»io\Fy-M.\KIN«l  KAHM  with  10  cow«,  J.r. 
hor«e«^«'l    "0,;^,    h.-us,    t.M.ls,    Im.v     corn     l.o  a- 

S,.cl   if   liiUi'ii   K 1.    Vfiir   liucnip  *:i..^4S.    \\  rll 

?  „  .  1  70  ii.iTH.  p««l  si-t  l.ulldiuKS.  To  <;l(iHe 
i'llirk  1-  $.-.",00  l..krs  ..11.  «:»...!  torn...  K,.rl 
9';.U1,.-  i:,„;.I.Ml  Slr....t  AROiit,  H04  It-ky  Crovf 
Ave.    Kriiiiklin,     I'li. 

FARM    IMPIiEMENTS 


i.i-iximiV  ^\•111■'.KI,1.I•:SS  ri.OW.S  mil.v  $.">". 70. 
I:"'  .M u  sincl.  l....tn„..  S,.v..  S:;o..'-,o.  DlnMl 
fr. m  f.u'  nrv.  IT..-  Trial.  Ka^.v  T.tii.h.  INi..- 
■  IV  ...Hi.-  f...'  F0..1.M....  Kits  0  i;o  >.«.r..a- 
ll'liinl.    I'.ii:.!.-"."  Sli.Tinau,    Kvaiisvill.'.    1ml. 


MISCEIaliANEOTTS 


\\\\\  I'.LVMK  THK  HUM.  wlun  ,\oiir  cow  docs 
,,„     hn'od-r      fse    (•(.«.(.    I     l.o.ir    Ij.-fon-    sctvi.p. 

,.,w  SJ'.'O  I..I-  "v  I""-''  l«>sll.nl<l..  Uo...  stc^k 
Vurii.-<  i:i"'t  l;ii-'»u  liiii..  in  AiinTKii.  lit.  2, 
lJu.\    V»  0.     K.'iil'i".     Waslimstoii. 

tV\Ti;i!l'K()Ul-    YorU     1!0<H''    wltli    Kvcrlastinc 
Kwf    C.alii.n.      Hicli    ipinlitv     lo„«    laslii.K;     l..w 
iirle     5    KalJ-.'is    for    .?:t.OO.     Ifs    popiilar    l-.'.ao.M- 
1.C'-  its   jol.   riKl.t.    W..   I.av.-   terrllorl.-s   r.a.ly 
"or    a(.-nls,'  l!i«    s.-ll.r;     n.ak..     .........v     in    >.mr 

homo  town.  Writ.'  National  Siipi-ly  Co..  .t).! 
Terminal    Coi r.  c    HI.Ik..     ri.il»M..||.l.ia.     I'a. 

LIMK  -  Auri.iiltnrfll  carloads,  Kfnninp  Hydrat- 
e.r  Cnmnd  Unrned,  Hiirnod  l.inni..  \\  rite  for 
],ri<fs.  K..SO  I'oint  .Stoni-  *  I.lnie  Company,  >»'» 
CastU',    Pa. 

Isl  tHALITY  ItOOFINC.  I'ArKR.  Tropaid  I 
nlv  SI  15  i:  plv,  $1.30:  3  ply.  $14.',.  Nails  and 
limoiit  15c  iVr  roll  extra.  WInikor  r.rotl.ors. 
Minis.    Mn.ss. 

FILMS  DKVKI.OI'ED.— Six  Ri-nutifnl.  hiKh-closH 
i.rinis  'J.-.C  Iloirnlnr  price.  'West  Supply,  Ilnnt- 
lafiton,    Jnd.  


Tioga    Co.,    Northern    Fa. 

.July  15:  A  plentiful  .supply  of  rain  up 
to  date.  Weather  pretty  catchy  for  hay- 
ing. Hay  i.s  a  fair  crop.  Crop.s  of  all  kind.s 
looking  Kood.  Pa.stures  Kood.  We  have 
had  .some  very  hot  weather.  Not  so  many 
chicken.s  being  raised  as  usual.  Flies  and 
hot  weather  have  cau.sed  cows  to  drop 
in  milk  somewhat.  Eggs  18c,  broilers 
10''fi'14c,    potatoes    35c    per    peck, 

Mrs.  P.  W.  L. 

I.ehigh   Co.,   Eastern  Fa. 

July  20:  Wheat  is  being  harve.sted.  A 
very  good  crop,  also  of  rye.  Wet  weather 
has  been  helping  oat.s,  potatoes  and  corn. 
Everything  looks  very  nice.  Garden  and 
truck    crops    growing   fine. 

The  apple  crop  will  be  abundant,  80 
will  peaches.  Wheat  threshing  going  on. 
All    prices    for    farm    products    very    low. 

Geo.   J.   Ross. 

Crawford    Co.,   N.   W.   Fa. 

July  22:  Hay  harvesting  in  process. 
Fair  crop.  Some  short  oats,  but  many 
good  crops.  Soon  ready  to  cut.  Outlook 
for  corn   good. 

Country  butter  SO-ii'SISc,  eggs  19ra>20c, 
young  dressed  chickens  40W45c,  yearlings 
30W35C,    calves   $5<:«'7    per   cwt. 

Berry  crop  was  very  good,  but  many 
.sold  at  8c  a  qt.  Blackcaps  are  two  for 
25c.  Gardens  look  Rood  and  Hr.st  home- 
grown sweet  corn  ready  this  week.  Cab- 
bage already  on  market.  Tomatoes  soon 
ready.  E.    V.    L. 

Blair   Co.,    Central    Fa. 

July  28:  Everything  is  growing  nicely. 
Wheat  and  rye  all  cut  anrl  some  threshing 
done.  Still  some  hay  to  make.  Outs  har- 
vest is  on  h;ind  too.  Most  barley  is  rather 
short. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  very  hard 
electrical  storin.s  lately  as  well  as  very 
hard  rains  which  did  considerable  dam- 
age   to    fle'.ls    and    dirt    roads. 

Edwin    Hetrick. 

Frederick   Co.,  Northern  Md. 

.Inly  27:  Weath'T  has  been  good  for 
corn  and  nil  growing  crops,  but  poor  for 
harvesting  and  making  hay.  Some  hay 
yet  to  makp.  Harvesting  all  done,  but 
was  later  tlian  usual.  Yield  is  good  where- 
ever  threshed,  but  price  is  so  low  many 
will  .sell  at  a  lo.ss.  Fruit  .seems  plentiful, 
al.so  vegetables.  Prices  of  farm  products 
still   low.  Roy  J.  Wlvel. 

Lebanon    Co.,   S.   E.    Fa. 

July  28:  We  have  h.id  thus  far  this 
summer  very  line  growing  weather.  The 
lirst  half  of  July  has  had  a  rainfall  of 
about  six  inches.  Of  course  all  grain 
crops--wheat  and  oats  on  rich  fertilized 
soil— lodged  quite  badly.  For  this  reason 
a  part  of  these  crops  must  remain   in  the 


fields.  Harvested  crops  that  are  thus 
down  sustain  a  further  loss  by  shattering. 
However,  even  if  the  harvesting  of  grain 
crops  is  a  delayed  proce.ss.  the  frequent 
heavy  rains  are  much  preferred  to  last 
summer's  drouth. 

Prices  are  low.    The  talk  is  of  50c  wheat 

and   20c  oats.     Peddled   early   potatoes   go 

slow    at    51.      Pastures    in    almost    perfect 

shape   for  cattle.     Eggs   20c,    chickens   lie. 

Robert   I.    Weigley. 

Franklin    Co.,    Sonthem    Fa. 

July  27:  July  has  been  unu.sually  hot 
and  wet  with  nearly  seven  Inches  of  rain- 
fall. Some  hail  in  a  few  .section.s.  Farm- 
ers have  been  delayed  in  threshing,  mak- 
ing hay  and   hauling  in  wheat. 

Threshing  ir.  full  swing.  Yields  .satis- 
factory but  price  is  poor.  46c  bu.  Corn 
grew  fast  and  is  coming  out  in  ta.s.sel.  It 
promises  a  good  crop  if  we  get  more  .sea- 
sonable weather.  Oats  harvest  on,  crop 
only  fair.  Some  have  commenced  plowing 
for  wheat. 

Peaches,  plums,  apricots  and  apples  rip- 
ening. Early  potatoes  did  well  and  are 
selling  at  $1.  The  price  of  milk  has  ad- 
\'anced.  It  now  sells  at  $1.70  per  cwt.  Eggs 
are   18c,   chickens  15c.   lard   10c,   calves  $7. 

J.  B.  S. 

<^ 


CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

]2c  a  word — per  insertion 


Minimum 
charge  $1.20 


Cash  must 
accompai^  order 


FOirXiTKT 


I'TI.r.KT.S  TItKXI.KK  .S.  C.  Whlti>  LeBhornil. 
8  to  10  week*  old,  larRP  type,  free  range  Htook, 
hatched  from  24  to  'M  oz.  CKB'*.  Trexler  farms. 
.\llentown.    Ta. 

KNtJMSn  wniTK  LKCHOUNS,  pullets  and 
corkerels.    Klnier   Whlsler,   Newville,    I'a. 

BABT    CHICKS 


EDUCATIONAIi 


WANTKU:  MKN  -WOMKN.  1K-50.  qualify  for 
BtcHdv  (tovernni.nt  Jol.s.  Salary  UanKe.  »10.i- 
r:-M  iaonth.  Paid  va<  atlons.  Common  edinatlon. 
ThoiiHands  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
lliirean.    30(1,    St,    Louis,    Mo.,    Today. 

TOBACCO 


TOIlACCt).-  I'ostiMilil,  guaranteed  very  best  mej- 
low  jiilev  leaf  cliewlnK,  5  lbs.,  *l^'t>;  10  JL'..;.. 
Best  nmoklnK.  -Of  ll>.  Mark  llandin.  t>haron. 
Tenn. 


20  CHKWINfl  TWIST.><.  $1.00;  1  (><>■.  S3.7.-.,  pre- 
jiaid.  Ford  Tohacco  Company,  Mti,  .Maylu'ld, 
Ki'ntiicky.  


GOLD  LI;AF.-  r.lTAUAXTKKT)  chewing  or  smok- 
InB,  5  lbs.  $1.(M>;  ten  $l.rM.  I'ipe  free,  ray  IMist- 
uinster.  Co-()iH>ratlve  Fnrmer.s,    Itl<,   .S.-dalla.   l\y. 


AGENTS 


LET  MK  FINANCE  YOK  AMI  SHOW  YOU 
how  to  run  n  i.rolifable  grocery  and  stock  fei.l 
business  among  neighbors  and  farm  nr.nuilnt- 
ances.  I  furnish  the  tapltal.  You  get  stork  from 
me  on  iredlf  and  <  an  sell  on  credit.  I  will  start 
anv  honest  man  In  desirable  bxallty.  Many 
earn  around  !!140  n  week  from  the  start ,  in<reas- 
Ing  rapidlv  with  ex|«-rleu.  e.  This  is  n  pleasant. 
Kendv  business,  even  for  elderly  men.  \%  rile  for 
•no  Invi'stuu-nt"  appll.ation  and  details  to 
Mr.  Ostrom.  o|o  McConmui  &  Co.,  ll«K»m  M  MOH. 
AVInona.    Mlim. 


OBFHAN    FIGS 

Am  sending  you  a  picture  of  seven  or- 
phan pigs  which  we  raised  on  the  bottle. 
They  were  born  Sunday,  May  31,  and 
this  picture  was  taken  June  18,  making 
them  19  days  old. 

They  were  born  Sunday  and  we  took 
them  from  their  mother  Tuesday  morn- 
ing Rai.sed  every  one.  Have  them  on  dry 
mash  now.  Their  mother  died  Wednes- 
day.   June    3.  Robert    C.    Fuhrman. 

York  county.  Pa. 


ABOVT   BIiASTINO 

A  booklet  on  rock  and  boulder  blasting 
has  just  been  published  by  a  manufactur- 
er of  explosive.s.  It  explains  how  to  han- 
dle dynamite  and  how  to  use  it  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rock  and  boulders.  In 
blasting,  as  in  many  other  farm  job.s,  both 
safety  and  satisfaction  depend  on  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  operation.  This 
booklet  gives  such  information.  It  may 
be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  Atlas 
Powder   Company,    Wilmington.    Delaware. 

<): 

NATIONAIi  DAIRY  SHOW 

Prizes  of  ?«),  $50,  $40,  $30  and  $20,  re- 
spectively, are  offered  in  the  dairy  herd 
imi)rovement  as.sociation  attendance  coii- 
te.st  at  the  National  Dairy  Exposition.  .St. 
Louis.  Mo..  October  10th  to  18th.  The 
awards  will  be  based  on  the  percentage 
of  the  members  of  an  association  that  reg- 
ister at  the  Exposition  and  the  distance 
of  the  home  county  seat  from  St.  Louis. 
This  contest  is  under  the  directiim  of  the 
Guild  of  Gopatis  as  are  two  contests  offer- 
ed for  D.  H.  I.  A.  testers  and  state  super- 
vl.sors,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture. 

O 

FEED   VCOmIm  to   FIIiXi  SIIiO 

The  cost  of  filling  the  silo  may  be  low- 
ered by  spending  more  time  at  the  job 
and  thus  hiring  or  exchanging  less  labor. 
One  advantage  :n  filling  the  silo  aiowl> 
Is  that  time  is  given  for  settling  and  a 
larger  tonnage  can  be  put  into  a  silo  if 
it  is  filled  and  refilled  several  times,  than 
when  all  filled  at  once.  A  week,  ten  days 
or  any  length  of  time  during  the  ripening 
period  of  silage  crops,  can  be  used  in 
filling  the  silo.  Such  a  practice  aLso  fits 
in  coii-.enlently  with  farmers'  time  at  this 
season  of   the   year. 

An'  objection  of  individual  farmers  to 
equipping  their  farms  with  silage  cutters 
has  been  that  this  piece  of  equipment  can 
be  used  only  a  few  days  each  year,  oc- 
cupying .storage  space  the  remainder  of 
the   time. 

This  led  to  the  equipping  of  one  of  the 
standard  feed  grinders  with  a  feed  table, 
knives  and  elevating  fan  or  blower.  Such 
feed  mills  with  a  few  minor  adjustments 
are  converted  into  .silage  cutters.  With 
these,  farmers  can  fill  their  silos  at  cap- 
acities as  large  as  ordinary  farm  trac- 
tors will  handle. 

With  a  machine  of  this  kind,  they  can 
fill  their  silos— then  instead  of  putting 
this  machine  into  storage  the  next  eleven 
months,  they  can  put  it  back  into  the 
barn  granary  or  corn  crib  and  cut,  grind 
and  mix  the  other  feed.s— both  grain  and 
forages— for  their  livestock,  thi^oughout 
the  remainder   of   the   year.  L.  'H.    F. 


IlCSK'S  CHICKS  Guaranteed  t.i  live  four  weeks. 
4',jp  up.  Illoml-testwl,  State  Aitredited,  Itaby 
Chicks  2  and  3  weeks  old  Starti-d  Clii(  ks,  I  ul- 
lets.  Cockerels,  Breeding  St.iik.  'twenty  vari- 
eties I'ronipt  service.  Hatches  weekly.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Husk  I'oultry  Farms,  r.o.\  008. 
Windsor,    .Mo.  __^___ 

MAUTl.N'S  QUALITY  CHICKS.— White,  IJiifT. 
Leghorns,  Anconas.  6c.  Uarred,  White,  UulT 
Uo(ks  Iteds,  White,  r.la.k  Minorcas.  WMte 
Wvandottes.  8c.  (ilants,  lOc.  Light  Mixed.  5o. 
Heavy  Mixed,  7p.  1009!>  live  d.divery  is)sti>aid, 
Murtln'8    Hatchery,     Mt.     Victory.    Ohio. 

r.  \IiY  CHICKS. — Trnpnesteil  I'en  One,  9c.  Pen 
Two  5';.c.  Started  Chicks  ruUi-ts.  Large  Eng- 
lish Wh'ite  Legliorns.  Catalog  Free.  Willacker 
Leghorn    Farm,    F.ox    1",    New    Washington,    Ohio. 

.IF.USKY  r.LAClv  «;i.\NrS  and  Liuht  Unihmaa. 
KMI  or  l,t)(K».  i:;c  each.  VJ  other  lea.ling  blood- 
Icsteil  varietii's  at  e.iually  low  prices.  .\Jax 
H.itclierics,     ynincy.     111.  ^^ 

CHICKS  C  O.  1).  100  H'xks  or  Ileds.  S8.()0; 
l.i'U'horns.  fH'iJW;  Heavy  nii.xi'd.  $7.00;  Light, 
Sii.uo.  Delivi-ry  guaranteed.  Feeding  system, 
niising  il.'.'n  to  iiiatiiritv.  tree.  C.  .M.  Lauver, 
r.ox    4.\.    .McAlisterville,    I'a.        ^^ 

CORN    HARVESTER 


HICH  .MANS  C01:N  H.VIIN  FSTFR.  iHior  man's 
price  -oiilv  $L'5  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  .atalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
I'rocess    Co.,    S.ilinii,     Kiui-a.s. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


l.Nt'l  I'.ATOU  It.MtO.MNS.  —  Crently  n>.luoc<l 
prices  on  entire  stork  of  .ised  in.ubators.  .Sold 
on  most  liberal  ti'rms  ever  given.  All  leailing 
makes,  liiicki'ves,  I'etersimi'S.  niui-  Hens.  New- 
towns  et.'.  .Manv  nearly  new,  II.OOO  to  .'{O.OOO 
ciipMiitv.  all  guaranteed.  Writ.'  or  wire  for 
ili'scription  anil  priies  before  buying  any  Incu- 
liator.  Our  n-piitation  protects  you.  Smith  Incu- 
bator    Coiiipaiiv,         314e-A     West     IL'lst     Street, 


I  pa 
Cleveland,     Ohi-i. 


WANTED 


WOOL  WANTLl).— I  .Si)ecinllze  in  Wool  and 
Celts.  Write  for  Trlics.  .\lvah  A.  Conovcr, 
Lebanon,    New    Jers.-y. 


SEEDS  AND   NURSERIES 


I'OTTKl)  STKAWKKltKY  I'LA.NTS.  —  Premier. 
Dunlap.  $4.00.  .Mastodon,  $71. M.  Win.  Belt, 
Aroma.  Corslian.  Big  Joe.  $4.50  per  hundred. 
tiO  other  varieties  described  In  price  list,  on 
reipiest.  Also  Ilunner  I'lants.  Pleasant  Valley 
Farm.    Mlllbury,    Ma.ss. ^____ 

HAUDY  ALFALA  SEF-I)  $0.00.  Orlmm  Alfalfa 
$«.00.  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60  lb. 
bushel.  Iteturn  seed  If  not  satisfied.  George 
Bowman.   Concordia.    Kansas. 

.SEED  CORN. — Wing's  Improved  White  Cap, 
Cliirage,  Cash  Favorite  and  C^ilden  Glow.  All 
pure-bred  and  heavy  yielding,  .\lfalfa  and  other 
Beeds.  Chas.  B.  Wing.   U.  3,  Mcchanlcsburg,  Ohio. 

CELERY.  CAILIFLOWEU  PLANTS:  100,  46c: 
1  (HK).  $3.00.  Cabbage:  TOO,  3.V;  l.OOt),  $2.00 
iH>stiiaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
fun.led.    A.    Fetter.    K.  1.    Lewisburg.    I'a. 

BARN  EQUIFVENT 


CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  Rimranteed  tM 
please  the  purchaaer.  They  are  shipped  aubject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  rlfht 
Also  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  stanchions 
Water  t)Owls,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  anil 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  l>ooklet.  WInthrop 
W.   Dunbar,   East  Street.   ForreatvHle.   Conn. 


DOGS 


ENCJLISH  nn.LDOG  PUPS,  females,  $10.00. 
Satisfaction  gunrantee<l.  Frank  Maklej,  Cov- 
Ington.    Pa. __^^ 

IJ  \T  TERRIERS— Fox  Terriers — Rock  Garden 
Sui.plles- Catalogues.  Puppyland,  Box  PF,  Pana. 
Illinois. 


KONEY 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEV,  10-lb.   Pall,   $2.10.   Bulk 
(•onib,    $2.25    Postpniil.    Edw.    Mitchell.    CastallB, 

Olll.i   ' 


Slim  and  Spud 


Inman 


Fassing  events  in  pictures 
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New  Jersey.  The  structure,  which  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion,  will  have  four  lanes  for  vehicular  traffic 
and  two  lanes  for  rapid  transit.  The  arch  will  be  1.675 
feet  long— the  world's  biggest.  The  span,  when  com- 
plete, will  have  cost  about  $18,000,000. 

.5  The  Mexican  road  runner  does  not  hesitate  to 
engage  in  deadly  battle  with  the  venomous  rattle- 
snake and  often  comes  out  victorious  in  the  encounter. 
It  quickly  leaps  aside  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  snake 
and  with  its  sharp  pointed  beak  it  inflicts  wounds  that 
soon   prove   fatal. 

6.  At  the  Washington  Zoo  flies  are  not  only  wel- 
corned  but  sought.  They  are  destined  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry inmates  of  the  Zoo's  new  reptile  house. 
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1.  The  world's  fastest  commercial  airline,  linking 
Washington  with  Chicago  in  less  than  four  hours,  was 
inaugurated  recently.  The  planes  cruise  at  175  miles 
per  hour  and  have  a  top  speed  of  215  miles  per  hour. 

2.  New  London,  Conn.— The  U.  S.  S.  Falcon  and  the 
ill-fated  S-4,  now  an  experimental  craft,  were  used  to 
demonstrate  this  submarine  rescue  chamber,  the  new- 
est life-saving  device. 

3.  Ex-President  Coolidge,  spending  his  annual  vaca- 
tion amid  childhood  scenes  at  Plymouth,  Vermont,  is 
renewing  contact  with  the  New  England  countryside. 

4.  New  York  City.— The  great  Kill  van  KuU  Bridge 
will  reach  8,075  feet  from  Staten   Island   to  Bayonne, 
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IN  OPERATION 

At  AH  Principal  Fairs 

PELLINGER 

Hammer  Type  J^ILLS 

PRICED  AS  LOW  AS 
$110-00 

F.O.B.  Lancttiler 

In  sizes  to 
Operate  with 

7>^  to40H.P. 
Furnished  with 
or  without 

Automatic 

Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 

The    No.  22  DELLIN6ER 

BATCH  MIXER 


p  E  N  N  S  Y 


LVANIA       FARMER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 

Ground 
Roughage 

mth  or  wilhonl  MolaMM  for  Dairy  Feed 

ON    DISPLAY 

Combination  MlUi,  '•J»J'  ••J^i' 

Wood  Saw,  and  Traetor  Saw  Framas 

A.M.DELLINCER.  IANCASTER.PA. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


For  Your  Own 
PROTECTION 

IN  YOUR  OWN 
COMPANY 

The  Farmers*  New  Policy  that 
will  benefit  everyone,  that  is 
planned  and  designed  to  protect 
each  and  every  farmer  at  a  min- 
imum cost.  This  new  form,  a 
Modified  Life  Policy,  has  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:— It  provides 
permanent  life  insurance  protec- 
tion: it  has  conversion  privileges; 
double  indemnity  may  be  had  lor 
a   small    additional    premium. 

The  premiums  during  the  first 
five  years  are  approximately  one- 
half  the  cost  of  an  Ordinary  Life 
Policy.  After  five  years  the  pre- 
miums are  still  less  than  a  life 
policy  taken  at  the  attained  age, 

This  policy  is  backed  by  your 
own  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  is  always  trying  to  give 
patrons  the  maximum  insurance 
service  <ft  minimum  cost  to  them. 

This  policy  is  now  available— 
you  can  inquire  of  your  Company. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO^ 

Home  oiiice-Statc  Tower  Bldg. 
SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


you  CAN  REAP 

A  GOLDEN  HARVEST 

WITH 

J^ouni  CiCead 

CIDER  and  FRUIT 
PRESSES 

For  Orchard  -  Cuilom  -  and  Commercial  u$e 
WRITI   for  information  on  our 
complete  line  and  your  cony  of 
"Orchard  Product  News 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  P.A.F.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


...  IT  PAYS  TO  READ  .  .  . 

The  Advertisements 

Advertised  products  offer  you  known, 
proved  quality.  Answer  them  and  sny 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 


IT  is  discouraging  to  hav«  so  many 
things  to  unlearn  as  time  goes 
along.  Now.  here  is  the  matter 
of  starting  the  buds  of  potato  seed 
in  the  light  before  planting.  The  Ohio 
Experimest  Station  has  carried  on 
experiments  for  a  number  of  years 
and  concludes:  "Most  experiments 
with  greening  prior  to  early  planting, 
in  the  United  States,  have  not  shown 
any  benefits  from  the  treatment. 
There  have  been  even  some  reports 
of  reduced  yields." 

Accepting  this   definitely   scientific 
test.  I  wonder  why  many  years  ago 
I    learned    to    remove    the    covering 
disks  from  the  potato  planter,  let  the 
seed   drop    into   the   fine    soil    in    the 
bottom   of   the    furrow,    and    have    a 
small  log  attached  to  rear  of  planter 
to  firm  the  seed  in  the  soil  so  that 
it  would  not  shrivel  unduly.   The  seed 
pieces  really  were  covered   a  bit  by 
this  process,  but  the  idea  was  to  have 
them  exposed  to  the  light  so  that  a 
strong  sprout  would  start.    Later  on 
the  ground  was  leveled. 

Year  after  year  we  stuck  to  this 
practice,    believing  we   were    getting 
stronger    plants.     Being    largely    de- 
pendent   on    the    crop    for    income, 
strong  plants' were  an  important  mat- 
ter.  The  soil  was  too  heavy  for  pota- 
toes, and  when  the  seed  was  covered 
with   disks   the   plants    often   started 
spindling  and  thickened  as  they  ap- 
proached  the  light  in  the  surface  soil. 
It   seemed  a   rational    and   profitable 
practice,  and  at  this  late  date  I  am 
to  believe  it  was  no  good.  Now,  there 
is  this  consideration:    The  test  made 
with  first-class,  vigorous  seed,  cover- 
ed a  soil  naturally  loose,  may  not  be 
conclusive  for  the  poorer  seed  we  had 
in  those  early  days  and  a  normally 
deep  covering  of  a  soil  that  naturally 
packed  after  a  rain.  This  rough-and- 
ready  approach  to  greening  seed  po- 
tatoes   that   we    made    by    removing 
covering  disks  and  leaving  the  seed 
near  the  light  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  may  have  had  no  value,  but 
I  am  puzzled. 

Feeling  Blue 

The  preacher  said  that  the  mental 
depression  of  the  public  was  a  seri- 
ous  matter.     He   said   that   often    he 
went    down    to    a    busy    intersection 
about    the    noon    hour    to    study    the 
faces  of  the   crowd,   and   there  were 
strain  and  stress  marking  the  teces. 
I  wondered  whether  he  could  be  right 
about  that.    Our  friend  Lighty  finds 
that  the  usual  one  thousand  visitors 
to  his  home  flower  garden  each  sum- 
mer has  dwindled  to  four  hundred  and 
the   visitors    do   not   resi»ond   to    the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  as  they  did  in 
prosperous  years.    Mental  depression 
surely    is    a    serious    thing    when    it 
grips   a  people   sufficiently    to  be   so 
noticeable,  and  I  still  am  wondering 
whether  we  have  let  down  and  have 
lost   the    driving   force    of    optimism. 
It  would  be  a  queer  turn  in  American 
life. 

It  is  true  that  we  sidestepped  the 
cost  of  the  War  for  a  time,  imagin- 
ing that  this  country  need  not  share 
too   deeply   in   that,   and  now   seeing 
that  indirectly   and  directly  the  loss 
by  war  saddles  itself  on  all  peoples. 
It  is  true  that  debts  bulk  larger  when 
commodities  fall   in  price.    It  is  true 
that  we  are  in  a  snarl  about  readjust- 
ment of  labor  made  necessary  by  de- 
velopment   of    labor-saving    devices. 
There  is  plenty  that  is  true,  but  Amer- 
icans do  not  lengthen  their  faces  for 
permanent    wearing.     Our    resources, 
material,  mental  and  spiritual,  boost 
us  out — always  have  and,  so   far  as 
we  can  guess,  always  will.    If  one  be- 
longs in  the  crowd  the  preacher  saw, 
it  would  be  better  that  he  shorten  up 
his  face  because  he  will  need  it  that 
way  when  times  shift  from  low  gear. 


Controlling  Production 

They  burned  a  big  lot  of  coffee 
down  in  South  America  to  reduce  the 
supply.  In  California  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  canners  and 
the  growers  of  cling  peaches  that 
over  ten  thousand  acres  of  trees  be 
uprooted,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the 
supply  down  to  market  need.  These 
methods  of  price  control  appear  to 
have  no  application  to  such  staples 
(Continued   on   page    19.) 
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To  Prevent  Stinking 
Smut 

THESE  pictures  show  that  remov- 
ing smut  balls  from  seed  wheat 
before  treating  with  copper  carbonate 
or  formaldehyde  will  prevent  stinking 
smut. 

Picture  No.  1  shows  results  of 
treating  seed  wheat  after  the  remov- 
al of  smut  balls.  The  two  bunches  at 
the  left  of  the  group  are  from  un- 
treated seed  wheat.  It  was  35  per 
cent  smutty.  The  large  middle  bunch 
is  from  seed  treated  virith  copper  car-: 
bonate  and  the  bunch  at  the  right  is 
from  seed  treated  with  formaldehyde. 
In  each  case  a  smut-free  crop  re- 
sulted. 

Picture  No.  2  shows  the  results 
from  treating  seed  wheat  without  re- 
moval of  smut  balls.  The  two  bunches 

•  Smut  Balls  Removed  Before  Treating 
Seed 


(») 


(b) 


(c) 


(a)  Untreated  seed;  65  per  cent 
healthy,  (b)  Copper  carbonate  treat- 
ed seed;  100  per  cent  healthy,  (c) 
Formaldehyde  treated  seed;  100  per 
cent  healthy. 

Smut    Balls     Not     Removed     Before 
Treating   Seed 


FARQUHAR 

New 
Interchangeable 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

Hero  is  the  most  completely  satis- 
factory Drill  combination.  Sows 
accurately  aU  kinds  of  grain  with 
wide  range  in  quantity;  grass 
seeder;  fertlUrer  sown  according  to 
the  latest  approved  method.  Well 
balanced,  Ught  draft  and  easily 
operated. 

But  the  Big  Outstanding  feature 
Is  the  simple  method  of  changing 
the  Hoe  drlU  to  a  Disc  DriU— and 
this  change  can  easily  be  made  In  20 
minutes.  Ask  for  Big  BulleUn  No. 
330. 

A.B. FARQUHAR  CO.,  limited 

Box  346,  York,  Pa. 
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ALLIGATOR 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


This  is  the  powerful,  long  lived 
lacing  used  by  farmers  everywhere.  Rec- 
ommended by  agricultufal  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and  farm  implements. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  "stays  put."  Keeps 
belt  ends  frohi  opening  up.  Sold  by 
hardware  and  implement  stores.  Look  for 
the  Alligator  stamped  on  the  lacing. 


SAVE  what  you  Worked 
to  PRODUCE     ^li^ 


QUIT  losing  your  profits  through 
.r '        - 


.-^mold, shrinkage,  rats, fire, etc. 
Get  the  metal  crib  that  produces 
better  grades,  cures  corn  per- 
fectlyand  protects  it  afterwards. 
Wonderful  BUC.KEYE  ventilat- 
ing system  plus  100%  protection. 
Our  prices  are  LOWER  than 
in  Pre- War  days.  We  also  give 
ADDITIONAL  ALLOW- 
ANCE for  early   shipment. 


(d)  Untreated  seed;  50  per  cent 
lieulthy.  (e)  Copper  carbonate  treat- 
ed se««d;  96  per  cent  healthy,  (f)  For- 
maldehyde treated  seed;  72  per  cent 
healthy. 

at  the  left  in  this  first  picture  show 
heads  from  untreated  seed.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  them  were  smutty.  The  two 
bunches  in  the  center  are  of  wheat 
grown  from  seed  treated  with  copper 
carbonate  without  the  smut  balls  be- 
ing removed.  Four  per  cent  of  the 
heads  showed  smut  here.  The  two 
bundles  on  the  right  are  from  seed 
treated  with  formaldehyde.  The  smut 
balls  were  not  removed  and  28  per 
cent  smutted  heads  resulted. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture advises  removing  the  smut  balls 
before  treatment,  with  either  fanning 
or  other  cleaning  machines.  The  cop- 
per carbonate  method  is  the  one  most 
widely  used,  but  those  who  use  the 
formaldehyde  method  can  remove 
smut  balls  by  soaking  the  grain  in 
the  solution  and  skimming  them  off. 


CRIBS*  WHS 

Terms  to  suit  you.  Write  today.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Thomas  &.  Armstrong  Co. 
lS7Main  Street  ( 1)  London.  Ohio  ^ 

^ri>mWltHtHLSlbkLKiBl 
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RAISE  TREES* 

FOR  PROFIT 

and  traiisnl;int.t.  drent  m-llcrs  at  Hoii'lsidc 
Stands.     Nolo  these  lilK  values; 

TRANSPLANTED  TREES 
White  Sprxic.         -     4-yr.     S-IZ"  $3-100  $20-M 

E;„  V.    .  ..,;. ,;...;:  .Mj;  ga 

K^'pT^'^.-i:!;:  ;:!.•■■  IIIISK 

D«liT»ry  and  Psckinj  chsrgei,  *t  cost. not  inclua»il 
our  FM.h  frier  l.Ut.  irtth  vinnt,  "'>'>' •'"^"'j'}", 
Usttnvs  h  iust  tiff  •!»  /''■<•'■-'.  "  '"I'll  f'"  ""  '"''^ 

Keene  Forestrr  Associates.  Depl.  PF.  Keene.  N.  H 

lO.M-OrU  JSth  ANMVI  KSAKV  VI- AH 


Dibble's  Seed  Wheal  $1.00  P^r  bushel 

YiflUing    from     40    to    ovi^r    50    buihcis     pel     acre 
"oTBnrF's"Ru'sS1AN    ROSEN    RVE-$I  00  per  Bu.hel. 

COMMON  RYE-^fof  ,«S"'  'io^eTl*^  ""  "" 

D   B   NEW  CROP  TIMOTHY  SEED         h,..hel. 

ALFALFA   CLOVERS.   GRASS   SEEDS.   VETCH. 

ETC    EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

'    ''Circular.      Price      List     »"^    Samplc.-FREE 

.nnur^Q' EDWARD     F.     D   BBLE    SEEUi"""'"- 

^'"'BOXFiHONEOYE    FALLS.     NEW     YORK 
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Farm   Fractice 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

IT  has  always  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  writer  to  see  a  farmer 
take  a  poor  farm  and  make  it 
nroductive.  We  sometimes  say  A.  is 
a  good  farmer  because  he  grows  big 
crops  but  that  is  not  the  only  stand- 
ard by  which  a  farmer  should  be 
measured.  Any  farmer  can  grow 
fairly  good  crops  if  he  has  a  nch 
*arm  The  test  of  a  man's  ability  as 
a  farmer  is  the  taking  of  a  poor  farm 
and  making  it  grow,  year  after  year, 
big  crops. 

In    1914    the    writer    was    county 
agent  in  his  home  county  and  as  such 
visited  many  farms.  Among  this  num- 
ber was  the  farm  of  Bryan  Schoon- 
over.     At    that    time    the    farm    had 
never  received  any  lime  and  most  of 
it  was  about  as  unproductive  as  any 
farm  in  the  county.    Had  I  told  Mr. 
Schoonover  what  was    really   in   my 
heart  at  the  time  I  would  have  said, 
"Sell    or    give    your   land    away    and 
rent  a  good  farm,"  but  instead  I  tried 
to  encourage^him  all   my  conscience 
would  l«t  me  and  recommended  lime, 
commercial   fertilizer  and   the   grow- 
ing of  legumes.    He  accepted  my  ad- 
vice and  started  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram.   Lime  on  this  land  gave  won- 
derful   results    and    it  was    not   long 
until  clover  began  to  grow  well.   Any 
farm  is  on  the  up-grade  when  it  be- 
gins to  grow  clover. 

It  Is   Different  Now 


I  made  the  mistake  on  Woodbine 
Farm  for  several  years  by  trying  to 
improve  it  writhout  lime.  The  same 
mistake  is  being  made  by  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  country  today.  If 
the  land  is  wet  the  first  step  is  to 
drain  it  and  there  again  I  made  a 
mistake  in  trying  to  farm  wet  land. 

I  visited  the  Schoonover  farm 
again  recently,  but  did  not  think  of 
telling  him  to  sell  it  or  give  it  away. 
I  saw  on  it  as  good  a  field  of  sweet 
and  red  clover  as  I  have  seen  this 
<!pn  son . 

"How  did  you  get  such  a  stand  of 
clover  last  season?"  I  asked. 

His  reply  was  that  he  had  turned 
down  a  lot  of  grass  and  a  very  heavy 
sod.  He  believed  that  they  had  en- 
abled the  land  to  hold  enough  mois- 
ture to  grow  the  clover  during  the 
drouth.  In  addition  he  had  sowed  a 
lot  of  seed  and  had  applied  commer- 
cial fertilizer  very  liberally. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  skeptics  over 
the  country  could  not  see  this  farm 
and  behold  what  commercial  fertilizer 
and  lime  have  done  for  it. 

Mr.  Schoonover  has  but  one  son. 
Unlike  many  boys  he  did  not  leave 
the  farm,  but  stayed  on  it  and  now 
the  name  of  the  firm  is  Schoonover  & 
Son.  The  son  is  just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  farm  and  crops  as  the 
father.  They  are  the  champion  potato 
growers  of  the  county,  having  grown 
the  largest  yields.  The  farm  is  equip- 
ped with  modem  machinery  includ- 
ing tractor,  potato  outfit,  etc. 

More  Land  to  Bring  Up 

They  have  faith  in  sweet  clover. 
Their  only  fear  is  that  if  they  lime 
the  land  sufficiently  to  grow  sweet 
clover  they  will  increase  potato  scab 
germs  in  the  soil,  and  their  fears  are 
well  founded.  Lime,  as  I  have  often 
said,  does  not  produce  scab  germs  in 
the  soil,  but  it  makes  conditions  fa- 
vorable for  their  development. 

Schoonover  &  Son  succeeded  .so 
Well  in  improving  the  original  farm 
that  they  began  to  buy  other  land 
which  was  as  poor  as  theirs  was  when 
they  began.  Their  last  purchase  was 
ten  acres  for  which  they  paid  $37.50 
per  acre.  It  was  all  practically  level 
and  without  stone.  They  raised  31 
bushel:;  of  buckwheat  the  first  year 
and  2GU  bushels  of  wheat  the  next 
year.  The  net  proceeds  lacked  only 
a  few  dollars  of  paying  for  the  ten 
acres. 
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%    CBlG  FARM  WASHINGS 

COST  LESS  H^itA^tAe  MAYTAG 


■  ■ 


MAKES  A  MULTl- 
MOTOR  WASHER 

MODEL'C"    (.LLu"s?R\Teo) 

THAT  SELLS  FOR 
LESS  TH  AN  $  I  JO 


Mod«l-B- 


The  sturdily -built  Maytag  is  particularly  desirable  for  big  farm 
washings.  It  gives  you  more  washings  per  dollar. ...a  lifetime  of 
service.  Scores  of  Maytag  Aluminum  Washers  in  use  in  farm 
homes  and  large  county  institutions  have  each  done  an  average 
of  5,000  to  6,000  washings  and  are  still  giving  faithful  service. 
This  is  equal  to  a  hundred  years  of  ordinary  farm  service. 

The  Maytag  gives  you  greater  speed,  carefulness,  convenience 
and  washing  ability.  The  roomy,  one-piece,  cast-aluminxim  tub, 
the  roller  water  remover,  and  many  other  features  originated  by 
Maytag,  have  made  it  the  choice  of  over  half  a  million  farm  homes. 

FOR  HOMES  WITHOUT  ELECTRICITY 

The  Maytag  is  available  with  in-built  gasoline  Multi- 
Motor,  a  simple,  modern,  in-built  engine  that  a 
...^.^^.-.  ^nr-,  /-.f-iprnf  I*"  Vine  V>iit  fnnr  movinp  parts — 
interchangeable  with  an  electric  motor  by  removing 
only  four  bolts. 

LET  A  TRIAL  WASHING  CONVINCE  YOU 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer.  Test  the 
Maytag  in  your  own  home.  If  the  Maytag  doesn't 
sell  itself,  don't  keep  it.  Divided  payments  you'll 
never  miss. 

THE     MAYTAG    COMPANY 

NEWTON  Found«d1893  IOWA 

Permanent    PhUadelphla    Factory    Branch 
MayUff  Bldg.,  851-3  North  Broad  Street,  FhUadelphia,  Pa. 

TUNE  IN— Enjoy  the  Maytag  Radio  Hour  over  N.  B.  C. 
Coast  to  Coast  Blue  Network — Every  Monday,  Daylight 
Saving  Time.  9:00  P.  M.,  E.  T.— 8:00  C.  T.  — 7:00  M.  T. 
—  6:00  P.  C.  T.     Standard  time  is  one  hour  earlier. 


r-8-31 


WASHER-TABLE  IRONER 


DUPLEX  POTATO  GRADERS 


The  DUPLEX  Is  the  latest  imDrovement  in 
potato-grading  machinery:  bagBing  both  the 
No    I's   and   No.   2s   in  one  operation. 

The  chains  will  not  stretch  or  slip  on  the 
head-roll  and  are  positive  in  operation 

The  DUPLEX  Is  portable,  can  be  knocked  down 
for  easy  loading  and  for  transportation  purposes, 
and  can  be  furnished  in  all  sizes— hand,  gas, 
or  electric   power 

Sold  on  a  strictly  guaranteed  basis--prlce.s  no 
higher  than  on  graders  which  do  taot  have  these 
improvements.  

Write   for  prices   and  descriptive  literature. 

BATH   MANtFACTlRING    &   SALES    CORP. 
Bath.  New  York. 


^   LIME 

QUICK    ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW    COST 

WRITE     FOR 

ALBA     MARL     LIME 


t;V\n  ANTF.ED 

COMPANY, 


DEIIVERKD 

CHARLES 


LIME    — 

"Natural  Soil  Sweetener" 

GRANULATED 

FOR      EASY      SOWING 

WILL    NOT    BURN 

"rices  to  -  - 

TOWN,     W.     VA. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFG.  Co., 


BvHt  and  fastest  machine  built. 
<)ne  and  two  row  models.  On« 
hor?!-.  Carries  to  Bhocli.  Biu 
labor  OBver.  PsyB  for  Itself  In 
one  ?CBaon.  Workfil  by  1.  liorS 
men.  No  twine.  Oreat  for  »l- 
las*.  KrecTrlal  AKontsWatittd. 

Write  for  catalog. 
Box  »05      W«*tar*tll«,  Ohi« 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  Potitively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate 

Write  fur  free  lllustratetl  booklet 

Reber  Chemical  Co..  Reading*  Pa. 


"Write  for  booklet" 


BOOKLETS  that  are  offer- 
ed through  advertisements,  ^ 
usually  without  cost  to  you, 
stand  the  advertiser  any-  t 
where  from  ten  cents  to  a  * 
dollar  apiece.  He  is  willing  i 
to  send  them  to  you  free  be-  J 
cause  he  believes  that  you  * 
are  really  interested  in  the  <• 
goods  or  the  service  he  ha3  ^ 
to  sell. 

Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  Wlicn  l)Ooklets  arc  offer- 
ed on  sul)jects  in  which  yon  are 
interested,  write  for  them,  men- 
tioning this  pubHcation.  Adver- 
tised goods  of  known  quality  are 
safer  to  l)uy  tlian  miadvertised 
goods  of  unknown  or  doubtful 
(luality.  Read  the  advertisements. 
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NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


This  Double-Duty 

STOCK  SPRAY 

Kills  and  Repels 

•  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray  is  on 
the  job  from  morning  to  night — 
kills  and  repels  stable  flies,  horn 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  certain 
other  insects.  Protect  your  cows 
in  field  and  bam  with  the  best 
spray  ever  developedl  Tanglefoot 
is   reasonably   priced — helps 
maintain  normal  milk  yield- 
never  stains  or  hurts  animals  or 
taints  the  milk,  used  as  directed. 
Get  the  most  in  quality  and 
eflfectiveness  for  your  money. 
Insist  on  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray 
—good  for  farm  animals  and 
poultry,  too.    A  dealer  in  your 
territory  has  it.    Write  for  his 
name,  and  our  interesting  free 
booklet. 

THE    TANGLEFOOT    COMPANY 
Grand  Rapidi,  Michigan 

TANGLEFOOT 

STOCK  SPRAY 


L  L'W  WOULD  like  to  know  what 
•  I  is  the  best  time  to  transplant 
^  asparagus— fall  or  spring.  I 
desire  to  change  the  location  and  ar- 
rangement of  my  asparagus  bed. 
writes  a  woman  reader  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer. 

Without  question  spring  is  the  bet- 
ter   time    to    plant   asparagus    roots. 
But    I    would    not    transplant    roots 
from  an  old  bed.    It  is  much  better 
to   set  roots   that   are   not   over   two 
years   and  preferably   only   one   year 
from  the  planting  of  the  seed.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  few  roots  sold  by  nur- 
serymen are  over  one  year  old.  Some 
have  the  practice  of  grading  one-year- 
old  roots  into  two  grades  and  callmg 
the   best   ones    two-year-old   and   the 
smaller    ones    or    culls    one-year-old 
roots.    It  is  a  big  job  to  attend  and 
keep  clean  a  seedling  bed  during  the 
second  year,  and  more  than  this  one- 
year-old  plants   make   a  better   per- 
manent bed  than  older  roots. 


.yjii^. 


Set  a 

UNADILLA  silo 
on  guard  over 
our  corn  crop! 


Should  your  com  f afl  to 
mature,  happen  to  get 
nipped  by  unexpected 
frost  or  become  infested 
with  com  borers,  ensile 
it  in  a  Unadilla.  Prime,  palatable 
juicy,  nutritious  feed  will  result. 
Don't  put  off  this  important  mat- 
ter! Order  your  Unadilla  at  once 
and  be  all  set  for  any  emergency! 
You  can't  go  vtrrong  in  doing  this 
because  the  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  the  strongest  built  but  ia  the 
easiest  of  all  to  set  up  and  use. 
We  can  guarantee  at  once  •hipment  of  any 
size  Silo  in  either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Material  bone  dry  and  the   belt  quaUty 
obtainable.    Liberal  discount  tor  ca«h  on 
delivery  or  you  can  buy  on  time.  Prices 
prompdy  quoted.    Write  at  once  for  big 
free  catalog.  Addreii, 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

BokP.  UnadUU.N.Y. 

Salei  agents  for  Papec  and 
Rowell-Troian  Cuturt. 
Write  /or  catalog 
attd  frices. 


Our  experience  is   all  in  favor  of 
raising  your  own  plants  and  setting 
them   direct  from   the  bed,   rejecting 
all  small  and  few  rooted  sets.    When 
we  set  our  first  planting  we  finished 
out  half  a  row  with  seconds  or  small- 
er  roots.     That  half   row   has   never 
produced  one-half  as  much  asparagus 
as  the  other,  and  the  stalks  are  al- 
ways  smaller.     Our   second    plantmg 
was  made  from  roots  we  purchased 
in   another  state.    That  planting  has 
not  been   so  productive  as   the   first, 
although  the   roots   looked  every  bit 
as  good  as  those  we  raised  the  year 
before.   I  do  not  know  the  reason  for 
the  difference,  except  that  they  spent 
a  few  days  out  of  the  ground. 


To  raise  asparagus  seedlings,  select 
a  fertile  spot  of  friable  soil.   It  should 
be  as  free  of. weed  seed  as  possible. 
Work  it  up  into  a  fine  condition  and 
drag  it  level  and  smooth.    Plant  the 
seed  with  a  garden  seeder.    Only  in 
this  way  can  seed  placed  at  a  uni- 
form depth    (which   should  be   about 
the    same    as    onion    or    other    small 
seed)  and  only  by  using  a  seeder  can 
rows    be    made    straight    enough    to 
make  the  early  weeding  and  cultiva- 
tion    easy    or     possible.      Asparagus 
seedlings  are  exceedingly  fine  plants 
when  they  first  come  up,  and  unless 
the  rows  are  straight  it  is  difficult  to 
follow    them.     We    have    never    tried 
planting  the   seed  in  the  fall   of   the 
year.    It   might  be  possible   to   start 
it  in  late  August  or  early  September 
and    set   the   plants   in   the   field   the 
second  spring  following. 


some  information  about  strawberry 
culture.  Since  I  covered  that  sub- 
ject pretty  well  last  week.  I  shall  as- 
sume that  all  questions  have  been  an- 
swered. 

*     *     * 

Philadelphia  and  its   environs   has 
made  a  step  forward  this  year  in  the 
matter  of  transportation.  Several  mil- 
lions  of   dollars  have  been  expended 
by  the  railroads  in  electrifying  their 
roads.  The  inroads  made  on  the  traf- 
fic income  by  automobiles  and  buses 
have   cut  the   receipts  so   much   that 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  that 
something  is    more  frequent  service, 
cleaner    travel    and    lower    fares.     It 
seems    like    a    sensible    move    in    the 
way    of    meeting    competition — more 
sensible  than  going  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    for    permis- 
sion to  raise  fares. 

*     *     * 

We  made  the  opening  of  one  of 
these  electric  services  the  occasion 
of  our  annual  vacation.  Some  people 
go  to  the  mountains,  some  to  the  sea- 
side and  some  even  go  to  Europe.  But 
we  took  a  ten-cent  excursion  on  an 
electric  train  for  ours,  taking  the  two 
older  grandsons  with  us.  They  had 
the  time  of  their  lives  and  that,  of 
course,  made  it  a  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable day  for  us. 


out  O: 

Grading  Potatoes 
and  Onions 


Experienced  buyers  and  Government  in- 
spectors know  that  potatoes  and  onions 
marked  "Boggs  Graded"  will  not  vary 
3%  in  size  from  Government  grades  and 
that  they  will  not  be  bruised  or  injured 
in  grading. 

Consequently  ."Boggsmachine-graded" 
potatoes  and  onions  bring  higher  prices. 

In  one  operation  you  can  grade  No. 
I's  and  No.  2's  and  remove  culls  and 
dirt  with  a  double-belt 

Get  a  No.  3  single-belt  hand  grader  now,  at 
only  $49.00,  to  grade  150  bushels  an  hour.  This 
machine  will  make  one  marketable  grade,  be 
sides  culls,  of  potatoes  or  onions  to  contorm  lo 
the  Government  grade  or  to  meet  requirenients 
of  any  local  market.  A  second  belt  can  be  added 
any  time  to  make  it  into  a  double-belt  grader. 
And  when  you  need  a  larger,  faster,  electrically 
operated  machine,  you  can  convert  it  mto  a 
power  grader  at  no  more  cost  than  if  you  origi- 
nally purchased  a  power  equipment.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  add  power  attachments,  picking 

Quick  deliveries  from  factories  in  AtlanU. 
N  Y    and  Detroit  Lakes.  Minn. 

Write  for  catalog,  or  mail  the  coupon. 
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Friendly 
Talks 


By 
Edgar  L. 
Vincent 


^e     nCUl   Low  Speed 
NEW U E n  L  BigCapacity 

SILO  FILLER 


Lightest  running,  cleanest 
cutting  ailo  filler  m:i(le.  W  iih  25  <lif- 
frr<nt  makti.  the  (.EIIL  holdi  40' ' 
of  nil  «ale«in  Wisconiin.  A  mar- 
velous cutiir  with  all  itwl  frame 
•nd  fly-wheel,  •elf-fceaing,  cing- 
proof.  Rears  running  in  oil;  im- 
proved ball-hearing  prevent*  end 
play.    Will  stand  t  bee-ill. 

Cuts  andThrowsMore 
Corn  at  500  r.  p.  m. 

A  SAFE  speed  using  only  5  h.  p. 
motor,  cuts  power  costs  to  as  low 
as    »1.7S    per 
oilo.  Post  your- 
s?lf  onthistime 
and    IT.  o  n  e  y 
lavcr.  Interesting 
catalog   upon   r«iueut. 
Also   name  of   n'lrcitt 
dealer.     Write  toJay. 

CEHL  BROS,  .^r^ 
MKG.  CO.,    •»5-^ 
4ZS  .S.-ulh  Water  St.,  Weil  Beml,  Wi» 


I   often   wonder  why   asparagus  is 
not  raised  for  home  use  by  more  peo- 
ple.  Away  from  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion   of    Pennsylvania    one    scarcely 
ever  sees  it,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
grow,  nor  does  it  require  a  long  sea- 
son. It  is  the  first  green  food  in  spring 
that  one  may  eat  in  quantity  and  pro- 
duces for  a  longer  time  than  any  oth- 
er  green  vegetable  (?) .    T  never    ate 
asparagus  until  I  came  East  to  live, 
and  never  saw  any  in  Clearfield  coun- 
ty  except   a  bunch   in   the   corner  of 
some  gardens  kept  merely  as  a  thing 
of  beauty.    The  women  would  some- 
times gather  the  sprays  late  in  sum- 
mer,   dip    them    in    alum    water    and 
hang  over  pictures  in  the  parlor.  What 
for.  I  do  not  know. 

it        rd       ^t! 

T  have  another  interesting  letter 
this  week  from  a  rca<\cr  in  Snmei.set 
county.  Pa.,  in  which  the  writer  asks 
a  great  iflany  questions  about  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  berry  canes  ra.'^p- 
bcrrics,    blackljcrrie.'?.    etc.     Also    tor 


.^■^  -T-ITH    the    mercury    climbing 
%/%/      toward  the   niuety  mark  it 
▼    ▼       may  seem  a  bit  out  of  place 
to  speak  about  the  big  snowballs  we 
used  to  roU  up  when  we  were  boys. 
Some  of  those  balls   made  when  the 
snow    "packed"    were    three    or    four 
feet  through  and  it  took  all  the  boy 
power  we  had  to  turn  them.   All  made 
of  snowflakes,  lying  one  upon  another. 
What  made  me  think  of  this  just 
now  was    the   thought   of   the   great 
piles  of  bins  we  farmer  folks  run  up 
at  the  stores.   One  after  another  these 
accumulate,  until  they  assume  back- 
breaking  proportions.    No  big  snow- 
ball ever  grew  faster  than  the  stacks 
of    these    bHls    after    they    once    get 

And   how    it    hurts    to    pay    them! 
There  are  two  kinds  of  bUls  that  come 
to  us  which  are  worse   than  pulling 
teeth   to  pay;    the   bills   at  the   store  t 
and  the  doctor's  bill.  Seems  as  though  : 
a  great  many  folks  leave  the  doctor 
till  the  very  la.st  when  they  are  squar- 
ing their  accounts.    Makes  us  squirm, 
and  if  we  only  knew  it.  our  bills  are 
a  lot  bigger  than  they  would  be  if  we 
paid   cash,  for   the   storekeeper   must 
tack  on  a  little  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  from  men  who  do  not  pay. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  about 
this  to  make  it  easier  all  round?  The 
best  way  I  know  of  is  to  pay  as  we 
go.  Once  get  that  habit  and  we  can 
look  the  man  at  the  store  in  the  face 
and  tell  him,  "Now  I  am  going  to 
pay  cash,  and  I  expect  you  to  let  me 
have  goods  a  little  cheaper  than  you 
used  to  when  I  ran  bills  at  the  store;" 
and  the  chances  are  he  will  be  glad 
to  do  it  and  say.  "I  wish  everybody 
would  do  that  way.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  us  all." 

But  can  we  do  it  ?  I  know  of  many 
farmers  who  do,  and  all  find  it  one  of 
the  best  moves  they  ever  made.  Was 
it  not  Franklin  who  said,  "Lying  rides 
on  debt's  back"  ?  The  man  who  adopts 
the  pay-as-  you-go  pltm  is  the  hap- 
piost  mnn  in  the  neighborhood,  every- 
thing considered. 


No.  3  Single-Belt  Hand  Grader 


BOGGS  MFG.  CORl\  ', 

22MainSt..  Atlanta.  N.Y.  i 

Without  obligation,  please  send  a  fnc    i 
copy  of  your  catalog.  i 
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Name | 

I 
Address » 

Town - State ' 


FOR  FARM  LIGHT  PLANTS 


Here's  big  news  for  all  farm  light  pUnt  owners 
Now  Tou  can  have  modern,  perfect  radio  recepli»>> 
with  the  L.  Talro.  Operated  from  "ny  .«'i|»  "'VlT 
tio  more  trouble  with  bothersome  A  »•"•";'. 
Thousands  of  L.  Talro  owners  are  now  enjoying  rsdio 
lo  its  fullest   extent.     New  —  Low  —  Price. 

ENJOY   PERFECT 
RADIO  RECEPTION 

Economical    32    VoU    operation,    no     more     costly    rr- 
placements    of   "B"    batteries    every    few   nionlhi.  If 
J-urrenl    than    a    50    wall    l.ghl    bulb  -  a  I    up-l..-d««^ 
features  —   selective  —  powerful    marvelous     lone 
beautiful   cabinet.     KREE   information. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR 
DETAILS 


Stale- 


R.  F.  D 

ffly  Dealer's  Name  is 


L  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Dept.  P, 
DECORAH.  iOWA 


A  DVERTISING  is  the  mod- 
ern intelligencer.  It  keeps 
you  informed,  advises  you  of 
new  things,  suggests  new  uses 
for  articles  you  already  own, 
and  prepares  you  today  for 
wise  and  useful  purchases  to- 
morrow. 


President   -    - 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Editor -in- ChieJ 
Manager    -    - 


-  Arthur  Capper 

-  T.  D.  Ilarman 
George  M.  Slocum 
.  -  E.  S.  Bayard 
•    -       ^^SS  Laing 
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ANY  of  our  words  have  come 

to  us  from  other  languages. 

The  word  "economy,"  so 
much  used  by  people  who  want  the 
other  fellow  to  be  more  careful  in 
spending,  comes  from  the  old  Greek 
tongue  and  means,  literally,  "house- 
hold management;"  or,  as  wc  may 
sav  "good  housekeeping."  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  have  a  reminder  of  this  when  they 
say  of  some  wasteful  proceeding  that  "it  is  not 
good  housekeeping."  ^,„^to 

We  use  the  word  economy  now  mamly  to  denote 
saving  To  be  economical  is  to  be  saving,  and  in 
some  instances  it  almost  has  the  meaning  of 
ctingy  If  we  combine  these  two  meanings  good 
housekeeping  and  saving,  or  good  management 
and  saving-we  get  just  about  what  the  word 
economy  should  connote  when  it  is  coupled  with 

taxation.  .    .  i,„^   ^ 

Curiously,  the  word  taxation  originally  had  a 
meaning  of  "touch,"  and  one  of  its  forms  is  still 
in  use  when  we  speak  of  "tangible"  property  to  be 
taxed;  that  is.  property  that  can  be  touched  or 
handled.  One  reason  farmers  bear  such  a  heavy 
tax  load  is  because  all  their  property  is  "tangible 
easy  to  be  seen  and  touched.  You  can't  well  hide 
a  cow  or  a  farm  so  the  tax  man  cannot  find  them 
and  write  them  in  his  book. 

What  becomes  of  our  tax  money?  Of  the  tax 
I  am  paying  on  my  farm  one-fifth,  or  thereabouts, 
is  county  tax;  the  remainder  school 
and  road  tax  expended  by  the  town- 
ship authorities.  Those  who  have 
been  so  indiscreet  as  to  have  acquired 
property  subject  to  a  state  tax  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
fourth  infliction.  I  assume,  you  see. 
that  none  of  us  has  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme of  getting  into  the  "higher 
brackets"  Secretary  Mellon  is  fond 
of  talking  about. 

Township   Taxos 

On  the  basis  of  one-fifth  county 
tax  and  four-fifths  township  tax  it 
would  appear  that  I  am  at  least  four 
times  as  much  interested  in  the  men 
chosen  to  manage  the  roads  and  the 
schools  as  I  am  in  those  elected  to 
county  offices.  But  am  I?  Are  you? 
I  wonder. 

Candidly,  many  of  us— too  many 
of  us  "whoop  'er  up"  over  national 
and  state  candidates,  contend  desper- 
ately about  county  officeu.  and  then 
look  on  languidly  when  township  officials  arc  nam- 
ed. When  we  think  of  what  comes  closest  to  us 
it  would  seem  that  the  reverse  order  should  be  true. 
There  is  only  one  sound  reason  for  the  levying 
and  collection  of  township  and  county  taxes.  It 
is  because  both  the  township  and  the  county  have 
been  authorized  to  undertake  certain  work  for 
the  good  of  all.  Once  the  expcn.se  has  been  incur- 
red it  must,  of  course,  be  met.  Where  no  expense 
is.  none  need  be  met.  It  .seems  almost  foolish  to 
state  such  a  self-evident  fact  in  so  many  words. 
I  do  so  to  make  room  for  its  corollary:  Since  tax 
money  must  be  collected  to  defray  expenses  that 
have  been  made  or  that  have  been  authorized,  the 
way  to  lower  taxes  is  to  .spend  less.  Dear,  dear! 
How  simple  it  all  is!  No  trouble  at  all  to  have 
lower  taxes.    Spend  less.    But,  there's  the  rub. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  easy  to  understand.  Local 
taxes,  to  which  township  and  county  taxes  belong, 
totaled  405  millions  in  1890.  for  the  whole  country. 
By  1923  they  were  more  than  nine  times  as  great, 
and  they  have  steadily  ri.sen  .since  1923.  At  the 
same  time  the  farmer.s'  income  has  steadily  de- 
clined since  1923.  Our  taxes  have  climbed  while 
our  ability  to  pay  has  declined  and  thus  the  bur- 
den has  been  doubled. 

The  newspapers  from  time  to  time  become  very 
much  excited  about  tax  reduction,  but  their  out- 
cry i.s  all  about  national  taxes  concerning  which 
most  farmers  know  nothing.  It  matters  little  to 
me  whether  John  Billion's  income  tax  goes  up  or 
down.     It   matters   a   great  deal   whether   1    must 
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pay  more  for  roads  and  schools  in  my  township; 
more  for  courts  and  jails  in  my  county.  And  it 
matters  tremendously  whether  I  get  the  roads  and 
schools  I  help  to  pay  for,  or  whether  the  money 
simply  is  wasted. 

Ways  to  Economize 

I  can  think  of  at  least  two  ways  of  spending  less 
for  roads  and  schools.  One  of  these  is  to  undertake 
fewer  projects  and  then  do  those  that  really  must 
be  done  in  a  better  way.  A  job  half  done  must 
soon  be  done  over  again  and  is  unsatisfactory 
while  it  lasts.  We  have  many  glaring  examples  of 
this  in  public  undertakings.  The  expense  of  this 
method  of  working  is  doubled  and  the  satisfaction 
is  halved,  a  quadruple  loss. 

A  second  method  of  spending  less  is  to  elect  bet- 
ter managers  for  the  roads  and  the  schools.  There 
are  in  our  state  1,513  townships  of  the  second 
class  -country  districts.  If  only  half,  or  even  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  these  are  equipped  with  in- 


Weli-bred  colts  are  the  kind   to   raise. 


efficient  boards  the  resulting  mismanagement  will 
run  into  a  good  deal  of  money.  Good  intentions 
do  not  necessarily  mean  good  and  efficient  man- 
agers, using  this  term  for  both  directors  and 
supervisors. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  1.513  have  junk  yards 
decorated  with  costly  but  debilitated  road  machin- 
ery? It  may  have  been  good  machinery  at  one 
time,  or  it  may  have  been  the  kind  made  to  sell 
rather  than  to  use. 

Too  Many  Spending  Agencies 

Given  school  and  road  boards  there  are  3.026 
spending  agencies  in  the  second  class  townships  of 
the  state.  Three  thousand  and  twenty-six  points 
of  attack  for  those  who  have  things  to  sell  to 
township  authorities.  It  is  commonly  understood 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  hand  out  public  funds 
than  those  for  which  you  have  yourself  sweated. 
It  is,  also,  significant  that  few  expect  to  have  pub- 
lic money  go  as  far  as  private  funds  are  usually 
made  to  go.  "It  always  costs  more  when  the  town- 
.•^:hip  buys  anything,"  is  a  common  way  of  putting 
it  Where  public  expenditures  are  watched  as  care- 
fully as  most  of  us  must  watch  our  private  out-go 
there  may  be  another  story. 

All  this  is  entirely  aside  from  any  wrong  use  of 
public  money.  A  little  looseness  here  and  there 
may  soon  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  for  which 
wc  get  no  adequate  return.  I  note  that  the  Pres- 
ident hopes  to  save  $150,000,000  by  planning  more 


carefully  and  spending  more  wisely, 
avoiding  all  out-go  that  can  be  avoid- 
ed without  crippling  the  service. 

It  is  significant  that  the  only  tax- 
ation that  has  gone  down  in  the  past 
few   years    is    national    taxation;    all 
other  taxes  have  continued  to  climb. 
Under  modem  high-pressure  sales- 
manship, it  requires  the  sanest  kind 
of   management   to   make   every    dollar   of   public 
money  count  one  hundred  cents'  worth.    The  won- 
der is  that  so  few  mistakes,  relatively,  are  made. 
And  yet  all  such  mistakes  are  costly.    The  de- 
mands  for  new  undertakings   are   almost   endless 
and  it  would  take  a  very  long  purse,  indeed,  that 
would  prove  deep  enough  for  all.    The  notion  has 
become  wide-spread  that  the  success  of  any  under- 
taking depends  on  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
it.   The  power  of  money  is  to  accomplish  what  was 
formerly  expected  from  brains  and  industry.    No 
farmer  would  expect  to  increase  his  crop  propor- 
tionately if  he  planted  one  bushel  of  corn  to  the 
acre  instead  of  five  or  six  quarts.    Yet  much  public 
business  is  done  on  that  basis. 

Said  a  school  director  to  me  some  time  ago: 
"We  have  just  completed  a  high  school  building 
that  cost  many,  many  thousands;  now  we  are  go- 
ing to  hire  the  cheapest  teachers  we  can  get."  Was 
he  jesting?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  he  was  in  deadly  ear- 
nest. If  that  isn't  spelling  economy  in  reverse 
English  I  fail  to  understand.  To  one  not  convinc- 
ed of  the  importance  of  great  build- 
ings the  surest  way  of  spending  tax 
payers'  money  wastefuUy  is  to  em- 
ploy low  cost  teachers;  nay.  it  verges 
closely  on  a  crime  against  the  chil- 
dren who  must  attend  the  schools. 
Money  may  be  wasted  just  as  surely 
hv  nnvine  too  little  for  an  article  as 
by  paying  too  much. 

School   Buildings   and  Schools 

The  merest  shack  with  a  real  teach- 
er in  charge  will  bring  results  that 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  massive 
building  where  mediocrity  rules. 
"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make;" 
what  folly  to  believe  that  brick  walls, 
however  ugly,  will  make  a  school! 

Underlying  the  theory  on  which 
great  school  buildings  rest  is  the  idea 
that  what  is  not  taught  in  the  schools 
pupils  will  never  know;  whereas,  just 
the  contrary  is  true. 

Draw  a  circle;  any  circle.  Some- 
where within  it  place  the  tiniest  dot 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  circle  represents  all 
that  man  may  know;  the  dot  all  that  one  man  may 
learn  within  a  lifetime.  Yet  we  go  on  building 
great  factories  in  which  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible. 

There  are  two  main  theories  of  education.  There 
is,  first,  the  "pouring  in"  method.  This  is  rampant 
in  great  school  buildings.  A  hole  is  drilled,  more 
or  less  gently,  into  a  youthful  skull  and  vessels  of 
so-called  learning — book  larnin' —  are  poured  into 
the  occipital  cavity  thus  revealed,  in  an  effort  to 
fill  it.  It  is  never  filled,  but  becomes  more  pain- 
fully cavernous  as  the  "school  age"  rolls  away  and 
the  victim  may  finally  become  a  congressman,  or 
even  a  state  senator.    It  is  dreadful  to  think  of. 

There  is.  second,  "the  drawing  out  method," 
typified  by  the  famous  log  with  the  loved  teacher, 
Mark  Hopkins,  on  one  end  of  it,  and  the  eager 
pupil,  the  President  that-was-to-be,  James  A.  Gar- 
field, on  the  other;  the  whole  "ensemble"  consti- 
tuting a  great  school,  with  all  the  essentials.  There 
is  a  difference  between  a  great  school  and  a  great 
school  building. 

The  third  tax  that  worries  us  is  collected  for 
the  use  of  the  county.  The  courts  and  the  jails  re- 
quire a  large  part  of  this,  but  the  other  activities 
of  a  county  government  that  all  take  money,  will 
surprise  any  one  who  has  not  recently  studied  the 
controller's  report.  County  roads  and  bridges; 
maintenance  of  the  poor;  holding  of  elections;  reg- 
istry and  recording  off  ices;- -these  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which.  (Continued  on  page  19.) 
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rihiv  that  he  died  a  cuui)le  of  hours  hiter  in 
the 'hospital  at  Coate^ville.    Frantic  haste  was 
made  to  rescue  the  child,  a  wild  drive  to  the 
hospital  folU)wed.  Init  all  in  vain.    This  is  the 
first  record  of  an   attack  on  a  little  child   in 
our  long  list  of  murders  by  bulls;  but  a  bull 
may  assail  anybody  at  any  time.    So  uncer- 
tain a  critter  should  never  be  trusted.  August 
8th  Arthur  Gardner,  18  years  old,  of  Maroa, 
111.,  was  severely  mauled  by  a  dehorned  bull 
when  he  went  to  the  pasture  to  drive  m  the 
herd.    He   is   in   the  hospital   with  a  broken 
pelvic  bone  and  a  fracture  of  the  right  leg. 
Bulls    in    pasture    appear    to    be    unusually 
vicious  this  year. 
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A  FAIR  SUGGESTION 

TO  fair  managers  we  venture  this  sug- 
gestion: Judges  at  fairs,  includmg 
county  agents,  are  not  usually  capitalists. 
They  should  not  be  asked  to  do  the  judging, 
pay  hotel  bills  and  other  expenses— and  then 
wait  for  weeks  for  reimbursement. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB 

THE  position  of  f^le-clerk  in  federal  gov- 
ernment service  is  not  important  nor 
is  the  salary  high.  Last  year  only  50  file- 
clerks  were  appointed  in  all  lines  of  federal 
service  Yet  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Announces  that  more  than  34,000  persons 
have  applied  for  examination  whereby  they 
mav  become  eligible  to  appointment  as  file- 
clerks.  Unemployment  reveals  itself  m  un- 
expected ways  sometimes. 

WHEAT  FEEDING 

IN  his  August  report  that  esteemed  statis- 
tician Nat  C.  Murray  says:  "Analysis  of 
supply  and   distribution  data  of  last   (crop) 
year  warrants  the  estimate  that  the  amount 
of  wheat  fed  to  livestock  last  season  was  ap- 
proximately   110   to    120   million    bushels,   as 
compared  with  about  40  million  bushels  in  a 
normal  vear.    In  our  opinion  the  amount  of 
wheat  feeding  this  year  will  slightly  exceed 
the  amount  fed  last  season."   The  reader  will 
note  the  w^ord  "slightly."    In  this  territory, 
which  does  not  raise  enough  feed  for  its  o\yn 
use    much  more  wheat  will  be  fed  unless  the 
priceiadvances.   For  it  is  available  at  home  at 
lower  cost  than  shipped-in  grain. 

AWAY  DOWN 
A      NEW  low  price  for  wheat  has  become 
Zx    so   common   in   recent   months   that   it 
fails  to  attract  much  attention,  but  last  week 
a  few   new   records   were   made.    September 
wheat,  fi>r  instance,  sold  at  the  lowest  figure 
on  record  at  Chicago  (475/«c).    At  Liverpool 
October  wheat  went  down  to  55)4c  per  bush- 
el   or  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  of  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  vear  1501.  and  lower  than 
at  anv  time  since.    With   wheat  so  cheap  a 
speculative   or  investment   demand   for  it  is 
naturallv  expected  but  there  is  little  evidence 
of  such'buving.    The  cloud  which  overhangs 
the  market  is  composed    )f  more  than  a  mere 
surplus.  It  consists  in  part  of  great  controlled 
stocks  and  uncertainty  as  to  their  disposition. 

A  LITTLE  CHILD 

THE  last  day  of  July  a  little  child,  the 
two-year-old  son  of  Harry  Laucks  of 
Honev  Brook.  Pa.,  in  his  play  wandered  into 
a  pasture  where  a  herd  of  cattle  grazed.  The 
bull  attacked  the  child,  and  before  a  rescue 
was  possible  gored  and  trampled  him  so  ter- 


AT    the    first    Potato    Exposition,    held    at 
Pennsylvania  State   College  two  years 
ago,  Strickland  Gilliland  said  he  saw  all  kinds 
of   potato   machinery   and   appliances   except 
one— that  which  the  h<itels  use  to  cool  their 
potatoes    before    serving    them.     This    year 
evervthing  necessary  to  grow,  harvest,  mar- 
ket and  consume  potatoes  will  be  shown,  and 
not    merelv    shown    but    demonstrated.     For 
manufacturers,    producers,    marketers,    cooks 
and  other  scientists  are  cooperating  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  to  make  the  second  Potato  Ex- 
position better  than  the  first.    State  College 
is  helping  not  merely  with  stafT  but  with  land, 
crops  and  materials  for  field  and  other  dem- 
onstrations.   Let  us  not  forget  the  time  and 
place,  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  August 
24,  25,  26.    And  let  growers  from  all  states 
understand  that  they  are  most  welcome. 


INTERESTING  POSSIBILITIES 

IF  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  has  the  power 
to  declare  martial  law  and  stop  oil  produc- 
tion until  the  price  reaches  a  dollar  a  barrel 
the  Governor  of  Kansas  might  try  the  same 
plan  on  wheat,  the  Governor  of  Texas  on  cot- 
ton, the  Governor  of  Montana  on  copper,  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  coal  and  so  on. 
The    possibilities    of    so    enforcing    one-man 
ideas  in  a  democracy  arc  bi^unoic.-o,  ...iv  .--  --- 
hope  that  governors  with  .so  little  economic 
sense  are  rare.   It  is  hard  for  men  to  learn  one 
of  the  oldest  lessons  of  commercial  history — 
that  the  best  remedy  for  cheap  oil  is  cheap 
oil.  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  wheat, 
cotton  or  anv  other  commodity.    If  economic 
forces    are    free   to   operate   they    will    bring 
about  a  cure,  bv  restriction  of  production  or 
expansion  of  use  or  both,  sooner  than  all  the 
governors  or  governments  can  do  it.  For  gov- 
ernors and  governments  have  never  been  able 
to  do  much  except  make  matters  worse. 


AuguBt  15,  1931    • 

for  An  ade(|uate  supply  of  cheap  money  is 
not  fundamental  to  the  development  of  a 
successful  cooperative  marketing  agency.  We 
sec  more  harm  in  this  cheap  money  than  vve 
do  good  for  the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  We  believe  this 
section  of  the  marketing  act  should  also  be 

repealed." 

The  members  oi  the  Federal  Board  should 
approve  these  sensible  suggestions.  I'or  if  the 
\ct  were  amended  as  it  should  be  their  trou- 
ides  would  largely  disappear  and  they  could 
really  enjoy  their  lofty  position  with  its  mod- 
est salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

THAT   COTTON   DEAL 

THb:  proposal  to  sell  cotton  to  Germany 
on  long-term  credit  and  Germany's  de- 
Mre  to  purchase  same  should  be  considered 
with    all    of    its    factors    under    scrutiny. 
Whether  this  or  some  other  deals  are  made 
the  sooner  the   Farm   Board  gets  'rid   of  its 
cotton   the  better  for   all   concerned,   though 
it  cannot  possibly  sell  its  supply  without  in- 
terfering in  some  way  with  the  interests  of 
somebody.     But   any    of    these    interferences 
is   less   detrimental   to   growers,   dealers   and 
manufacturers  than  is  a  great  accumulation 
of  cotton  and  the  continued  uncertainty  as  to 
its   disposal.    The  only   way  to   put  a   solid 
foundation  under  the  wheat  and  cotton  mar- 
kets is  for  the  Board  to  dispose  of  its  hold- 
ings and  then  stay  away  from  the  fallacy  of 
stabilization  hereafter.   Lacking  the  ability  to 
do  that  now  the  next  best  thing  is  a  definite 
plan   for  gradual   disposal  and   strict   adher- 
ence to  it.   Even  that  wont  work  unless  there 
is   general   confidence  that  the   plan  will   be 
carried  out. 
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PROPER  AMENDMENTS 

IN  these  temperate  words  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man voices  the  sentiment  of  many  farm- 
ers as  well  as  thoughtful  business  men  in  re- 
gard to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act: 

"We  have   never   approved   of  the   section 
which  provides  for  the  stabilization  of  prices 
of  farm  commodities.   When  the  government 
purchases,  or  causes  to  be  purchased,  a  con- 
siderable portion   of   any  crop   and   stores   it. 
that  crop  always  influences  the  market  down- 
ward.   It  is  better  to  dispose  of  a  crop  at  rela- 
tively low  prices  than  to  keep  it  constantly 
stored,  and  especially  if  it  is  concentrated  at 
terminal   markets.    If   stored  on   the  farm   it 
seems  to  have  less  effect  upon  prices.  Further, 
we  have  not  observed  that  any  government 
has  ever  been  successful  in  maintaining  rea- 
sonable prices  for  farm  commodities,  through 
any  method  of  stabilization.    In  view  of  this 
we  would  like  to  see  repealed   the  clause  in 
the  Marketing  Act  that  provides  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  farm  products. 

"We  believe  the  farmer  is  not  looking  for 
cheaper  monev  than  is  provided  for  people 
cngan-ed  in  other  business.  Many  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Federal  Marketing  Act  arc  op- 
posed to  it  largely  because  it  provides  money 
to  cooperative  institutions  at  a  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  they  can  borrow  money 


BACK  IN  THE  NINETIES 
A      READER  suggests  that  some  compar- 
A    ison   of   farming  now  and  back   in  the 
nineties    might    be    helpful    to    the    younger 
farmers  who  are  going  through  their  first  ex- 
perience  with    really   low   prices.     W  e   don  t 
U-now  how  to  make  such  a  comparison.    I  rices 
of  most  farm  products  then  were  much  lower 
than  now.    Our  fiscal  system  was  not  .so  etti- 
cient  as   now.    Cash   was   scarce   and   credit 
often    impossible.     On    one    -'blue    Monday 
nothing  but  actual  cash  counted  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh livestock  market,  checks  arid  drafts  not 
accepted.     EmpU.vers   could   not   always   get 
monev  to  pav  their  help,  so  they  didn  t  pay. 
For  that  reason  we  went  without  a  few  meals 
in  those  dav.s^  but  these  were  not  consecutive 
meals.    We  bought  two  carloads  of  sheep  so 
low  that  we  felt  sorrv  for  the  seller,  but  that 
svmpathv     was     misplaced,     for     they     lost 
SlOO.Ol   on    the   Jersey    City    market.     Many 
sheep    wouldn't   pay    the    freight    to   market, 
though    it   was   much   less   than    now.     Hogs 
were  below  $4  part  of  the  time  and  top  cattle 
below  $5  most  if  not  all  the  time.  Horses  were 
almost  given  awav.    All  grains  were  cheaper 
than  now  except  wheat  and  it  got  close  to  the 
present  price  at  one  time.    A   friend  bough 
corn  in   Nebraska  at   lOc  per  bushel   husked 
and  delivered  to  his  feed  lot. 

Comparisons   of   prices   are   easy   to   make 
but  thev  don't  mean  what  our  reader  asks  us 
to   tell.'   For   most   things    were"  then    cheap 
along  with  farm  products,  labor  included   and 
taxes  were  awav  below  the  present  level    Less 
cash  was  nee<led  than  now.  for  we  had  fewei 
things  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  spend  it. 
Manv  of  the  things  we  count  necessities  to- 
,lav  were   luxuries   then,  others   entirely  un- 
known.    We    got    along    somehow,    workinjj 
hard  for  l<.w  wages  and  spending  little— and 
that  didn't  hurt  us  any.    Tn  fact  the  lessons 
of  tho.se  davs  helped  many  a  man  to  prosper 
in    later    years.      Somehow    agriculture    got 
through  it  all  and  since  the  en<l  of  that  cen- 
tury has  made  as  much  progress  as  any  otiur 
industry.    It  took  cour.age  and  sense  to  do  it. 
but    farmers   have   always    ha<l    these    things 
and  they  have  them  now.    So  agriculture 
not  going  to  i)erish  this  time  or  any  tune. 


KW  JERSEY  farm- 
ers arc  making  more 
cxten.sive  use  of  tho 
farmer-owned  auction  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  <^f  fruits 
and  vegetables  than  ever  be- 
fore according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  New  Jersey 
pepartment  of  Agriculture. 
More  farmers  are  using 
the  markets  and  the  individ- 
ual growers  are  marketing  a 

^rE-er  proportion  of  their  crops  through  the  auc- 

tnn     The   auctions   are  shortening  the   route   be- 

' "en  producer  and  consumer.    One  of   the   most 

eniuraging  results  of  this   method  of   selling  is 

the  improvement  in  grading  and  packing. 

Reports  for  May,  June  and  July  indicate  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  packages  sold  at  the 
luction  markets  of  Cedarville  and  Rosenhayn. 
New  markets  opened  at  Vineland  and  Glassboro 
arc  also  operating  successfully. 

*  *  * 
rfHE  growth  of  motor  truck  transportation  con- 
1  tinues  and  the  problems  increase.  Trucks 
hauling  as  high  as  700  bushel  hampers  of  produce 
ire  on  the  roads  and  their  unexpected  arrival  at 
city  markets  often  upsets  dealers'  calculations. 
The  truck  is  here  to  stay  and  it  offers  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  trade,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions it  often  works  a  hardship  on  both  farmer.s 
and  dealers. 

It  upsets  the  calculations  of  whole- 
salers and  retail  merchants,  makes 
them  timid  in  their  purchases,  and 
often  results  in  congested  markets 
and  price-cutting  which  could  be 
avoided  by  better  distribution.  In  rail 
transportation  an  almost  complete 
record  of  daily  movement  of  produce 
can  be  had.  but  there  is  no  sort  of 
practical  way  yet  devised  to  deter- 
mine this  highway  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  many 
cases  a  cheaper  means  of  transpor- 
tation, it  distributes  from  and  to  more 
inaccessible  areas,  thus  increasing 
consumption;  it  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  vast  numbers  and  it  often 
makes  direct  contact  between  grow- 
ers and  consumers. 

The  increasing  size  of  these  trucks, 
preater  speed  and  larger  numbers  is 
a  problem  that  all  states  are  con- 
sidering. Regulatory  legislation  is 
being  considered  and  proposed  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  practical  and 
not  radical 


TjSLIEF  that  New  Jersey 


New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 


By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


if.  to  poor  people  who  cannot  pay  the  price  for 
better  corn.  The  housewife  who  gets  poor  corn 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  sweet  corn  this 
season  is  poor  and  will  .stop  buying.  Shipping  poor 
corn  cuts  consumption,  crowds  the  market  and 
lowers  the  price  of  good  corn.  Too  often  the  poor 
corn  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  sack  or  basket  and 
buyers  come  to  lack  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
any  corn  offered  and  refuse  to  pay  a  satisfactory 
price.  Every  one  would  be  further  ahead  if  this 
type  of  stock  were  left  on  the  farm. 


THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dis- 
covered a  few  instances  in  which  shippers 
or  dealers  have  changed  statements  on  the  inspec- 
tion certificates  issued  by  the  Food  Products  In- 
spection Service.  The  Federal  Penal  Code  forbids 
the  alteration  of  such  documents  and  warns  ship- 


SIXTY-SIX  cooperative  associations 
in  twelve  northeastern  states 
marketed  fruits  valued  at  $8,064,347 
in  1929  for  9,132  growers  according  to 
a  survey  made  jointly  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  state  agricultural 
agencies.  In  addition  these  associa- 
tions sold  cooperatively  $1,966,947 
worth  of  other  farm  products  chiefly  vegetables. 
They    also    sold    to    farmers    supplies    valued    at 

$1,915,833. 

*      *      * 

PRACTICALLY  the  entire  supply  of  potatoes 
for  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  is  arriv- 
ing by  motor  truck.  The  majority  of  the  receipts 
are  from  New  Jersey  but  rather  large  amounts  are 
coming  from  Pennsylvania.  Delaware  and  Virginia. 
This  is  the  only  season  of  the  year  when  rail  re- 
ceipts of  potatoes  in  Philadelphia  are  negligible. 
There  seem  to  be  more  Pennsylvania  Cobblers  on 
the  market  than  usual  and  it  is  likely  that  the  low 
price  of  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops  caused  farm- 
ers to  turn  to  early  potatoes  as  a  cash  crop. 

*  «     * 

THE  ladies  are  to  have  a  rolling-pin  throwing 
contest  at  the  picnic  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  to  be  held  at  Butler  Park  near  Hampton. 
August  20th.  Husbands  are  not  to  be  the  targets, 
hut  a  pair  of  unionalls  stuffed  with  straw,  with  a 
balloon  for  a  head  will  be  provided.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  those  having  the  best  score. 

*  *      * 

RECEIPTS  of  sweet  com  from  New  Jersey  have 
been  very  heavy  in  Philadelphia.  The  market 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory  and  prices  have  been 
below  those  in  normal  years.  Naturally  business 
conditions  and  the  low  level  of  prices  has  had  its 
effect,  but  one  factor  that  has  still  further  tended 
to  lower  prices  is  the  large  quantities  of  poor  corn 
that  some  growers  insist  on  shipping.  Corn  that 
is  not  fit  for  human  food  is  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket every  day.  Corn  that  is  so  hard  that  only  a 
horse  could  get  it  from  the  cob,  corn  that  is  all 
cob  and  no  grain  and  even  corn  that  is  full  of 
f^mut.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any  one  should 
ship  stuff  of  thi.s  kind  when  the  price  received 
barely  pays  for  the  cont.-iinor.  but  still  it  .nrrives 
by  tho  thousRnds  of  baskets. 
Cheap  hucksters  buy  this  type  of  corn  and  sell 


A    PAPER    MULCH    LAYING    MACHINE 

Far'»»»>  «"'*  onmm««iolal  gardeners  are  keen  to  the  advantage  ol  muicn 
Daper'in  producing  earlier,  iarRer  and  better  crops,  but  there  are  several 
Ertant  j..bs  that  must  be  done  at  one  time  in  layinR  mulch  paper  if  the 
full  benefit  exiiected  is  to  be  secured.  „..i„„. 

First,  the  ground  under  the  paper  should  be  smooth  and  weUpulver- 
Iwd  'The  paper  nmst  be  laid  straight  or  It  will  wrinkle  and  tear.  The 
r^w;  ,ff %aSer  must  l>e  laid  close  together.  The  edge  of  the  paper  must 
h^  tuc-keFwell  into  the  soil.  There  must  be  no  gully  along  the  edge  or  the 
dlrtlvili  wash  off  the  paper  and  allow  the  edge  of  the  paper  to  jet  loose. 
Above  Is  a  nmchine  in  operation  which  hiys  the  paper  mulch,  savmg  time, 
temper  and  labor. 


pers  and  others  that  it  will  take  action  against 
offenders  whenever  it  can  obtain  evidence  of  tam- 
pering with  inspection  certificates. 

In  one  instance  a  certificate  was  changed  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  car  of  apples  met  export 
requirements  when,  in  fact,  the  inspector  orig- 
inally certified  that  they  did  not  meet  export  re- 
quirements. The  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
sented the  evidence  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
ii«  the  district  and  the  individual  was  prosecuted, 
found  guilty,  and  was  fined. 

*     *     * 

SELLING  25,352  cases  of  eggs  for  approximate- 
ly $241,000  in  the  last  twelve  months,  the 
Flemington  Cooperative  Auction  Market  has  re- 
turned an  additional  profit  of  more  than  $20,000 
to  its  members,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
Chas.  H.  Crane,  president  of  the  Association. 

He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  the  egg  auc- 
tion has  "exerte'd  a  marked  influence  in  raising  the 
general  level  of  egg  prices  throughout  Hunterdon 
county  and  even  into  the  nearby  county  of  War- 
ren." Producers  have  gained  premiums  of  one  cent 
to  twelve  cents  a  dozen  over  prices  that  would 
have  been  paid  at  the  farm,  or  in  New  York.  E.  A. 
Oauntt.  agricultural  agent  of  the  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ty Extension  Service  explained  that,  "Marketing 
under  this  system  the  producers  have  found  it 
profitable  to  put  up  a  better  pack  of  eggs  than 

ever  before." 

*     *     * 

LaTE  varieties  of  New  Jersey  tomatoes  are  now 
on  the  market  in  large  quantities.  The  mar- 
kets improved  a  little  near  the  end  of  the  week  but 
prices  are  still  low.  New  Jersey's  1931  production 
is  expected  to  total  1,900,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  2.0.30.000  bushels  harvested  in  1930  and 
2,635,000  bushels,  the  average  production  for  the 
years  1924  to  1928.  The  lowered  production  this 
year  was  due  chiefly  to  decreased  acreage  because 
of  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  tomato  prices. 


vegetable  growers  will 
be  well  repaid  for  the  extra 
time  required  to  save  seed  of 
at  least  their  more  import- 
ant crops  is  expressed  by  C. 
H.  Nissley,  extension  service 
horticulturist  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  New  Brunswick.  In 
addition  to  the  advantage  of 
personal  acquaintance  with 
the  parents  of  the  plant,  the  grower  has  a  chance 
of  running  on  to  an  improved  strain. 

"Seeds  of  sweet  corn,  tomato,  eggplant,  pepper, 
squash,  muskmelon,  cucumber  and  other  vegetables 
are  easy  to  save  on  the  farm,"  Mr.  Nissley  ex- 
plains. "The  grower  who  makes  his  own  selec- 
tions as  to  type  of  fruit  and  plant  growth  is  rea- 
sonably sure  as  to  the  results  the  next  year.  New 
and  improved  strains  also  are  within  reach  of  the 
grower  who  exercises  care  in  selecting  the  mother 
seed  plants. 

"Two  years  ago  Ernest  Long  of  Swedesboro  no- 
ticed one  plant  among  his  five  acres  of  Earliana 
tomatoes  that  had  unusually  heavy  foliage  and  a 
heavy  set  of  smooth  tomatoes.  All  of  the  seed  was 
saved  from  this  plant  and  this  year  the  plants 
from  this  one  selection  ripened  smooth  fruit,  and 
yielded  heavily  early  in  the  season.  Mr.  Long  sent 
his  first  shipment  from  these  plants  to  the  New 
York  market  on  June  17th,  the  sea- 
son's first  shipment  from  Gloucester 
county. 

"The  profitable  eggplant  crops  in 
New  Jersey  are  from  seed  which 
growers  have  been  selecting  and  sav- 
ing for  the  last  three  to  five  years.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  save  the  seed  of 
eggplant  than  tomatoes  because  more 
care  is  required  in  making  the  se- 
lections. Only  fruit  from  vigorous 
disease-free  plants  should  be  chosen. 
"Wilt  or  Stewart's  disease  of  sweet 
corn  made  its  appearance  on  farms 
where  seed  was  purchased.  Those 
growers  who  have  always  saved  seed 
from  disease-free  stock  have  not  been 
bothered  with  the  disease. 

"In  selecting  seed  of  any  kind  the 
plant  as  a  whole  must  be  considered. 
Select  healthy,  heavy-producing  plants 
with  good  foliage.  Stake  the  plants 
and  save  the  seed  from  these  selected 
specimens." 

*     *     * 

LATE  summer  is  the  season  when 
progressive  New  Jersey  poultry- 
men  profit  moat  froiii  their  nearness 
to  the  New  York  market  because 
western  competitors  then  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  deliver  their 
eggs  in  the  East  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Premiums  paid  for  New 
Jersey  eggs,  which  range  from  three 
to  five  cents  above  the  prices  for 
western  eggs  in  winter  and  spring, 
generally  advance  to  10,  15  and  even  20  cents  in 
late  summer. 

Poultrymen  who  wish  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  premiums  in  their  favor  are  urged  by  Prof. 
C.  S.  Piatt,  associate  poultry  husbandman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to 
market  their  eggs  so  as  to  retain  their  high  quality. 
"Don't  hold  eggs  on  the  farm  a  week  before 
shipping,"  he  advises,  "because  the  heat  to  which 
they  invariably  will  be  exposed  is  the  cause  of 
'watery  whites.'  It  is  this  condition  that  greatly 
impairs  the  value  of  many  egg  shipments  from 
the  West. 

"Collect  the  eggs  once  or  twice  a  day,  keep  them 
in  a  cellar  or  some  other  cool  place  until  shipments 
are  to  be  made.  Ship  eggs  at  least  twice  a  week. 
"Attention  also  must  be  given  to  other  factors  of 
high  quality  in  eggs,  such  as  yolk  color,  egg  size, 
and  shell  texture.  Even  at  their  best,  however, 
these  factors  will  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
impairment  of  interior  quality  brought  about  by 
exposure  to  heat." 

USE  of  the  black  cloth  or  screen  test  in  milking 
is  a  new  practice  that  progressive  dairymen 
are  finding  of  value  in  their  efforts  to  produce  pure 
milk. 

As  explained  by  E.  J.  Perry,  extension  service 
dairyman  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  this  test  provides  for  the  milking 
of  a  few  streams  of  fore  milk  into  a  vessel  or  pail 
covered  with  a  fine  screen  or  a  black  cloth  either 
of  which  may  be  used  to  detect  stringy,  coagulated 
milk  particles.  Such  milk  frequently  indicates  a 
diseased  udder. 

"Any  cow  giving  lumpy  or  stringy  milk  should 
be  isolated  from  the  herd  until  her  udder  is  again 
in  normal  condition,"  Mr.  Perry  advises.  "To 
guard  against  possible  contamination,  it  is  best 
to  do  the  fore  milking  in  a  pail  containing  a  dis- 
infecting or  sterilizing  solution." 
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Settling  an  Estate 

— »  NOUGH  queer  things  happen  around  court 

E  rr.:r^^;cinr"er  s: 
^i;\r.r.^-r^i-:H-uen\i; 

-r:X"/?:raraSe'i\r^^.^^i 

S^hr^tr'e  rderThe'drctl  of  the  court,  but 
^"^t  the\ame  there  are  enough  thln^' 5,o»|  ^°/,t 
be  re .iraSen^eA  Tl^  whr^  Jarr, 

wi^ni'^chUdl^n  or  other  heirs.  The  widow  asked 

To  he  made  ad->n'»trat-  ^f  J.^  \tft '^Vrilnd 
was  not  competent,    inen  sne  aan^v 

of  hers  who  had  successfully  admin-      ■ 

istered  an  estate  be  appointed,  and 
was  informed  that  she  needed  a  law- 
yer for  the  work. 

"There's  John  M.,"  said  the  official, 
naming  a  young  lawyer.    "He  needs 

the  money."  .^  *i.  * 

The  widow  insisted  and  said  that 
the  woman  she  had  in  mind  had  set- 
tled her  father's  estate  recently. 

"Yes,"  said  the  official,  "they  set- 
tled things  among  themselves  and 
kept  all  the  money  in  a  wad." 

So  the  young  politician  was  ap- 
pointed and  will  take  his  share  of 
course,  money  that  the  woman  will 
need  before  she  gets  through  the 
world  unless  she  dies  soon.  The  bond 
was  obtained  from  a  surety  company, 
and  of  course  paid  out  of  the  small 
estate  because  the  lawyer  couid  not 
obtain  a  personal  bond.  If  the  friend 
had  been  appointed  she  had  property 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  give  a 
personal  bond  with  no  cost  to  the 
widow. 

Another    case    where    an    adminis- 
trator was  foisted  on  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  the  administrator  told 
them  that  though  he  was  required  to 
give  bond  for  only  twice  the  amount 
of  the  assets  he  had  taken  double  pre- 
caution and  bonded  himself  for  four 
times  the  amount.   He  was  the  agent 
for  the  bonding  company  and  pocket- 
ed the  fee.    A  new  and  incompetent 
official  permitted  the  double  bonding 
to  go  through  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test. 

In  another  instance  a  member  of 

rs 

Summer  Styles 

No.  7265. — Ladies'  morning  frock. 
Designed  in  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7263. — Ladies'  house  dress.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48. 
50,  52  and  54  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7054. — Misses'  and  ladies'  dress. 
Designed  in  sizes:  16  and  18  years 
for  misses,  and  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure  for  ladies. 

No.  7273. — Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  6,  8.  10  and  12  years. 

No.  6729.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  4,  6,  8,  and  10  years. 

No.  6097.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:    2,   3.   4  and  5  years. 

No.  7270.— Child's  romper.  Design- 
ed in  sizes:  1.  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 

No.  7280.— Ladies'  blouse.  Design- 
ed in  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch- 
es bust  measure. 

No.  7268.  -  Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  6  months,  1  year,  2,  3  and 
4  years. 

HOW  TO   OBSEB 

All    patterns   15c  e.och.   two   for   2!ic.     Kr- 
pure    to    eivc    number    and    size.     FasliioM 
Book    onlv    inc.     Addre.'i.'i   Pattern    Dcpnn 
ment,     Pennsylvani.i     Farmer.    7301     Penn 
Ave.,    Pitt.stnirgh,   Pa. 


the  family  of  the  deceased  wanted  to  buy  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  real  estate,  but  as  it  could  not 
be  sold  for  one  year,  he  deposited  with  the  admin- 
istrator  a   certain    sum    as   a   guarantee    of   good 
faith  and  held  a  contract  for  the  property     "The 
administrator  took  the  cash  and  deposited  it  in  a 
bank  to  his  own  credit  and  drew  the  interest  there- 
from until  the  year  was  up,  not  f^r^he  estate  but 
for  himself.   The  family  was  advised  not  to     maRe 
a  fuss"  over  it  as  it  would  cost  a  great  deal   to 
drag  the  matter  through  court,  so  they  let  it  pass. 
If  the  estate  is  not  complicated  there  js  "« Jf 
son  why  even  a  bewildered  widow  cannot  be  help- 
ed by  a  judicious  relative  or  friend  of  high  stand- 
ing to  straighten  out  her  own  affairs  and  save  the 
cost  of  an  administrator.    Naturally  she  must  not 
trust   a   stranger,  or  some   one  who  has   made  a 
failure  of  his  own  property,  but  a  successful,  hon- 
est citizen.    She  should  at  least  have  the  chance  to 
pick  her  own  helper  if  the  court  msists  that  she 
is  not  competent  to  do  it.  »  *        „„ 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  settled  some  estates,  as 
any  one  in  public  work  is  asked  to  do.  but  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  know  that  the  family  want- 
ed me.  and  after  that  have  tried  to  keep  costs  down 
as  low  as  possible.  Farm  Loan  Agent. 


The  Farm  Harhor 

NEVER  have  I  been  so  thankful  for  green 
grass,  budding  trees,  the  lilacs  and  daf- 
fodils, as  this  year.  The  lesson  of  last 
year's  drouth,  and  the  continued  depression,  is  one 
of  being  content  with  our  surroundings,  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  them.  We  wondered  last  fall  if 
every  grass  root  were  not  burnt  out  and  if  we  ever 
would  see  green  pastures  again.  But  we  learn 
anew  it  is  quite  safe  to  trust  the  Giver  and  eventu- 
ally we  will  see  our  way  through.  To  see  water 
flowing  in  the  streams  (what  a  beautiful  sight  it 
is)    we   think  of  the  blessing  it   is   to   us   and  to 

animals. 

Even   cleaning   lost   its   annual    terrors,    for  we 
could  have  plenty  of  water.    At  our  place  a  few 
hours'   work   by  a  carpenter  and  the   home   men- 
folks  made  a  badly  needed  change  that  helps  me 
out  wonderfully.    A  stairway  running  up  from  the 
sitting-room,  cutting  diagonally  across  one  of  the 
two  rooms  upstairs  was  made  to  enter  from  the 
dining  room.    We  made  an  easier  "grade,"  as  the 
risers  of  the  old  one  were  higher  than  the  treads 
were  wide.    A  four-foot  hall,  with  a 
door   opening   right   and   left   to   the 
room  on  either  side,  make  much  more 
comfortable  sleeping  quarters  in  the 
summer  than  of  yore. 

A  light  siege  of  flu  gave  me  plenty 
of    time    for    thought.     Among    the 
things  brought  fresh  to  my  mind  is 
the  oft-repeated  truism  that  we  sel- 
dom value  our  blessings  till  they  aie 
past.    When  the  children  were  small, 
and    my    husband's    work    kept    him 
away   much   of    the    time,   I    was  so 
burdened    with    the    responsibility   of 
home  and  family  that  the  years  slip- 
ped  away   almost   unheeded.     Now  I 
look  back  on  them  and  live  over  again 
the    long    pleasant    evenings    in    the 
winter  by  the  fire,  going  over  the  next 
day's   lessons,    reading   aloud,    tellins: 
stories  from  history  and  legend,  and 

■iiiaf-  ■nlnin    tnlkinP'. 

Summer  Evenings 

In  the  summer  we  sat  out  on  the 
porch   and  enjoyed   the   twilight  and 
dusk,  and  both  winter  and  summer, 
fall   and   spring,   did  T   earnestly  en- 
deavor to  hold  before  the  little  flock 
the   principles   of   integrity,    honesty, 
industry  and  uprightness.   And  simple 
as  it  may  seem,  but  nevertheless  a 
factor  to  my  serenity  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  nothing  dependent  on  me 
was  in  need  of  attention.    In  winter 
we  knew  each  cow  and  chicken  was 
housed,  fed  and  comfortable.    We  did 
our  outside  work  first  in  the  morn- 
ings, then  came  in  for  breakfast.  To 
know    all    creatures    were    cared  for 
gave  us  leave  to  tranquilly  enjoy  our 
leisure. 

As  years  went  on  reading  became 
a  full  entertainment  for  each  one  of 
the  family.  Each  started  the  same 
road  of  Youth's  Companion  and 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Today 
reading  is  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 

Our  neighborhood  is  a  normal  one. 
It  has  its  share  of  the  unemployed 
returning  to  the  farm,  and  we  re- 
joice In  the  prospect  of  fruit,  garden, 
grass  and  corn  Little  calves,  lambs, 
chickens,  all  are  around  us  in  abun- 
dance, and  every  farmer  is  working 
hopefully.  If  our  cellars  are  mere 
skeletons  of  their  usual  selves,  we 
get  along  and  while  farm  produce  is 
"no  price,'  feed  is  low  too,  and  one 
extreme  balances  another. 

If  we  have  salvaged  the  knowledge 
from  the  depression  that  home  is 
pleasant,  the  farm  is  a  harbor  of 
refuge,  that  we  can  live  without  des- 
sert, and  that  it  takes  exactly  one 
hundred  cents  to  make  a  dollar,  we 
are  not  doing  so  ill. 

Nellie  R.  Nesselroade. 
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^•r«EST  silk  by  burning  a  small  sam- 
1  pic.  If  it  curls  up  intt>  a  \Mc^ 
charred  ball,  it  contains  practica'iy 
m  weighting,  rayon,  or  cotton  iO"'' 
teration. 
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THE      INTERNATIONAL      MOTOR      T  R  U  C  K  —  1  9  3  1         |_^ 

f'ruduct  of  a  Full  Century  of  Manufacturing  Experience 

T...layllH-«crvicr<,fInlernali..nal  jlarv.-.sl.r  ii.  tl..>  fi.l,!  <.n  ran-porlalion  finr.  far  iM-yon.l  .X-rirultun-.  Three-foiirlhs  of  it3 

-rt-at  annual  output  in  trucks  is  al)s..il.e(i  l.y  Comm.rre  an.l  liulustry  -a  ^Inkin-  .l.-u...n-lrali..ti  ol  universal  acceptance,  proot 

of  the  iiierit  ir.  inanufacturc  tiiat  i^ro-.va  out  of  generation.-  of  a.^o'-ilMi.-.l  .xpenenre. 


TRADITION  tells  that  when  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  took  his  reaper  into  the 
field  on  that  eventful  day  in  U>.'^1,  and 
first  cut  grain  ineehanically,  an  tiiiigrant  halted 
his  oxen  on  the  Virginia  turnpike  close  at  hand 
and  came  from  his  covered  wagon  to  watch  the 
strange  scene.  Here  was  the  reaper  at  liiehegin- 
ning  of  its  fruitful  career,  and  hen!  was  Trans- 
portati(»n  .  .  .  waiting.  Well  might  it  wait!  'I'lie 
destiny  of  Agriculture  uaited  on  that  first  trial 
of  the  reajHT  Industry  uaited  on  Agriculture — 
and  Transportation,  so  vital  to  the  world,  nas 
ivaiting  on  them  both. 

In  \iV.\\  the  vigor  of  Aiiieriea  was  clustered 
along  the  Atlantic.  Only  tlie  l)(»l(lest  of  the  hold 
had  ventured  far  aheld.    Thirteen  million  peo- 
ple inhahited  \he,  nation,  a  population  that  was 
centered  lnit  sixly  miles  fi(uii  the  Virginia  farm 
where  the  dream  of  the  reajter  was  coming  true  in 
tlieniind  of  Mc('ornii(k  and  under  his  hand.  The 
wilderiH^ss  stretched  into  llii-  vaslness  of  the  W  est. 
The  resources  of  the  future  lay  towaril  the  setting 
sun,  limitless  and  luysterious,  at  onc<!  the  hope  and 
the  hardship  of  the  pioneer. 

The  first  great  cenliiry  of  the  reaper  now  comes 
to  a  close.  Long  since  has  Transportation  Hung 
from  its  feet  the  leaden  clogs.  Inspired  hy  progress 
at  every  hand,  spurred  onuard  hy  necessity,  its 
step  has  ever  (|uickened  to  keep  j)ace  wilh  Ameri- 
can (levelopinenl.  On  Hanged  wheels  of  iron.  <tM 
tires  of  rulther.  on  land,  in  air,  and  upon  the  sea, 
iht!  fruits  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Iii<histry  are  home  X  ^ 
to  the  peoples  of  all  lands.    Z_ 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

AND   THE  ROMANCE 


out  of  the  elemental  day  of  the  reaper,  stood  in 
urgent  need  of  hetter,  faster  h)comotion  for  its 
products,  and  here  was  new  opportunity.  As  far 
back  as  \iV)9,  International  Harvester  began  its 
work  as  a  j)ioneer  of  automotive  development  in 
this  new  field  of  need  and  promise.  During  the 
early  years  the  Company  liegan  centering  its 
eflorts  on  the  buildingof  motor  trucks — itscon- 


^  ,  eltorts  on  tlie  liuiiiiiiigot  motortrucks — its  con 

(J/_^(_C(^/}_,\,/)_()'(SLM-^L^LI)11 c.Tu,  as  always,  was  wilh  the  essential,  basi( 

/  needs  ofhumanity.  It  survived  the  blind  and  un 
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Ainerica  is  still  a  land  of  magnificent  distance*,  hut 
miles  and  hours  are  under  a  new  control.  \\  here 
once  the  Conesloga  wagons  and  tlie  prairi<' 
schooners  of  our  forbears  toiled  their  iiainlul  way 
across  the  trackless  wastes  now  flows  a  licwildcring 
trallic,  unccasingasl  he  tides,  ever  increasing.  Till  CI' 
million  miles  of  highway  ]tn»vide  America  with  a 
network  <d"  arteries  for  her  ri  si  less  m,>eds.  There  is 
a  motor  trixk  in  service  on  the  roads  lor  every 
eight  families  in  this  land. 

International  Harvester's  entry  into  the  held  of 
aiifoinotive  transport  was  a  most  logical  step. 
Modern  AL'riciiliiire.  wliii  h  had  risen  like  a  giant 
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certain  beginnings  that  mark  the  genesis  of  any 
new  industry.  It  is  proud  of  the  steady  grow  tli  of 
Inlernational  truck  manufacture  that  has  reached 
new  heights  of  excellence  in  the  International 
Trucks  of  1931. 

T<»day  International  Harvester  ranks  high 
among  the  leaders  in  the  pro(Iu«tion  of  motcjr 
trucks, making  a  full  range  of  models  and  capac- 
ities to  meet  all  hauling  recpiirements.  Today  its 
service  to  Transportation  goes  far  beyond  Agricul- 
ture. Three-fourths  of  ils  great  annual  output  in 
trucks  is  absorbed  by  Commerce  and  Indu>try  — 
a  striking  demonstration  of  universal  acceptance, 
a  demonstration  of  the  merit  in  manufacture  that 
grows  out  of  generations  of  experience. 

*  *  * 
//  is  a  hundred  years  since  the  McCormick  reaper 
of  I'llI  stirred  the  New  World  into  a  dynamic 
antd.ening.  Inteniatiotial  Harvester,  celebrating 
the  Centennial  of  that  ci  cut.  pledges  its  material 
resources,  its  matchless  e.\perietice.and  the  spirit  of 
its  present  generation  to  the 

W  K  A  P  F.  R       '•       Vn\~Y   "'"f'i'ii^  of  «  new  Century 
A    of  I'riiiiress. 
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Sail  On! 


A  young  saUor  declared  that  the  world  was  not  flat, 
but  round,  and  he  told  his  belief  to  all  who  would  lis- 
ten.   FinaUy  gaining  support,  he  made  a  voyage 
which  opened  the  gates  of  a  new  world. 
A  restless  young  blacksmith  insisted  that  he  could 
build  a  machine  to  harvest  grain  and  save  time  and 
labor.    After  years  of  work  he  demonstrated  the 
machine,  but  it  took  other  years  of  telling  and  ex- 
plaining—advertising—before the  pubhc  bought  his 
machine.    It  brought  a  new  era  in  farm  Ufe. 
Another  young  blacksmith  believed  he  could  make 
a  plow  that  would  scour.    Many  beUeved  the  touch 
of  steel  would  poison  the  soil,  and  few  had  confid- 
ence in  his  project.    But  through  years  of  labor  and 
of  telling  and  demonstrating,  he  gained  recognition. 
It  was  important  when  he  buUt  the  plow,  but  it  was 
still  more  important  when  the  public  understood 
it  and  was  ready  to  adopt  it. 

The  advertiser  who  sells  you  something  makes  a 
profit  on  it,  but  you  and  others  who  buy  make  far 
more  profit.  Advertising 
through  the  years  has  carried 
to  the  public  the  news  of  im- 
provements, and  it  has  lifted 
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the  level  of  living  by  telling  people  of  better  things. 
People  live  longer  today  than  they  used  to,  and  they 
live  larger  Uves.  The  grinding,  killing  drudgery 
that  wore  men  and  women  out  is  done  today  by 
machines. 

Women  were  old  at  forty  a  few  generations  ago— 
now  they  may  be  young  at  sixty.    A  hundred  mach- 
ines and  manufactured  products  save  their  time  and 
their  strength,  and  lengthen  their  lives.  They  learn- 
ed of  these  new  things  through  advertising. 
It  was  600  years  from  the  time  iron  horseshoes  were 
introduced  in  England  until  they  came  mto  general 
use     There  was  no  advertising  then.    It  took  only 
20  Vears  to  put  automobiles  into  common  service, 
and  through  the  mass  production  made  possible 
by  large  use,  to  put  the  price  within  reach  of  the 
humble  home. 

Advertising  blazons  the  way  to  progress,  to  better 
health,  to  longer  life  and  a  life  more  abundant.  The 
advertiser  is  your  friend.  His  only  hope  of  success  is 

in  the  service  he  is  able  to  render 
through  his  product,  because  he 
knows  advertising  will  not  sup- 
port a  product  without  merit. 


Advertisers  who  come 
to  your  home  through 
the  columns  of  this  paper 
are  bringing  you  today*s 
messages    of    progress. 


Bodies  by  Fisher  are  everywhere 

recognized  for  style,  comfort, 

strength,  and  durability 


Bodies  by  Fisher  for  the  Buick  Eight  are  built  to 
provide  outstanding  style,  real  comfort,  complete 
security,  and  enduring  value.  They  embody  all  those 
qualities  which  continually  win  pronounced  prefer- 
ence for  Fisher  bodies  among  motorists  everywhere. 

Fisher  Bodies  are  beautifully  appointed  with  long- 
wearing  upholstery  fabrics  of  the  latest 
fashion.  Thorough  ventilation  and  added 
safety  are  provided  by  the  Fisher  non-glare 
vision -ventilating  windshield.  And  scien- 
tific insulation  not  only  protects  against 
extreme  temperatures  but  also  makes  the 
bodies  exceptionally  free  from  noise. 


Furthermore,  Fisher  composite  wood-and-steel  con- 
struction, with  a  bow -and -slat  type  roof,  gives 
these  bodies  exceptional  strength  and  safety 
throughout   their  long   life    of  usefulness. 

Examine  Bodies  by  Fisher  on  the  Eight  as  Buick 
Builds  It.  You  will  find  many  superior  features  in 
them.  And  their  value  becomes  even  more 
impressive  when  you  consider  that  only 
Buick  can  supply  this  character  of  coach- 
craft  in  the  Buick  price  field.  Buick  enjoys 
this  distinct  advantage  because  Buick  is 
one  of  the  General  Motors  cars  — the  only 
cars  with  Body  by  Fisher. 


FISHER     BODY     CORPORATION,     DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 

Division    of  General    Motors 


Sturdy  roof  construction 

Rigid  braces  of  heavy  steel  (1)  secure  the  roof  to  the  body  frame 
of  every  Buick  closed  car.  StrotiK  steel  corner  braces  (2)  reinforce 
the  entire  body  structure.  And  there  is  no  other  type  of  roof 
construction  so  safe  and  sturdy  as  the  Fisher  bow-and-slat  type 
(3).  Be  sure  to  get  strength,  stability,  and  safety  in  the  body  of 
your  car. 


Spacious  and  inviting  interiors 
Inspect  the  interior  thoroughly.  In  Buick  Bodies  by  Fisher,  vou 
find  generous  roominess,  luxurious  comfort,  elegance.  High  grade 
upholstery  fabrics  are  used  throughout-for  side  and  head  linings 
as  well  as  for  seat  cushions.  And  note  the  restful  comfort  of  these 
cushions-Fisher  controls  exclusively  the  new  type  springs  which 
prevent  sagging,  and  assure  enduring  comfort. 


Strong  body  panels 


Here  are  the  body  panels  as  Fisher  makes  them  —  in  large,  strong 
units  with  all  mouldings  and  window  reveals  formed  directly  in 
the  metal,  not  nailed  on.  Thus,  the  front  pillar  cover  (1)  is  formed 
in  a  single  piece.  There  are  no  mouldings  to  work  loose,  no  ex- 
posed joints  to  open.  Compare  this  construction  on  Buick  with 
that  of  other  cars  in  its  price  field. 
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SMOOTHNESS  OF  AN  EIGHT  THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  FOUR 


NEW 


PLYMOUTH 

FLOATING  POWER 

and   FREE  WHEELING 


Sedan  {4-door  3-vrindow),  $635 


AWD   VV     »0»   rXCTOHY 


There  might  never 

HAVE  BEEN  ANY  SIXES  AND  EIGHTS 


HAD  some  genius  of  twenty  years  ago  dis- 
covered "Floating  Power"  even  the  high- 
priced  cars  of  today  might  be  Fours. 

For  Chrysler  Motors  engineers  have  now 
overcome  the  vibration  inherent  in  old-fash- 
ioned Fours  with  a  new  kind  of  silken  power 
—power  as  smooth  as  satin,  as  soft  as  velvet. 
Sixes  and  Eights  were  created— and  Chrysler 
Motors  engineers  design  some  of  the  world's 
finest  for  Dodge,  Chrysler  and  De  Soto— because 
people  objected  to  the  constant  tremor  which 
four-cylinder  engines  send  up  through  frame 
and  body  to  driver  and  passengers. 

Floating  Power,  exclusive  to  Plymouth, 
changes  all  that  by  eliminating  vibration. 

The  new  Plymouth  retains  all  the  simplicity, 
rugged  strength,  long  life  and  economy  of  a 
Four  with  the  smoothness  of  an  Eight. 

Just  imagine  buying  in  the  field  of  lowest 
price  a  car  with  56  brake-test  horsepower,  with 
actual  stop  watch  speeds  of  65  to  70  miles  an 
hour,  with  pick-up  from  a  standing  start  to  40 
miles  in  9.7  seconds— yet  smooth  and  vibration- 
less  as  a  fine  Eight. 

NEW  PLYMOUTH  IS  SOLD 


Plymouth  challenges  the  world  of  lowest- 
priced  cars  with  an  exclusive  engineering  tri- 
umph you  must  try  for  yourself  fully  to 

appreciate. 

Plymouth  gives  you  Free  Wheeling  that 
brings  to  the  field  of  lowest  price  the  thrilling 
feature  of  high-priced  cars  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible literally  to  glide  through  heavy  traffic. 
You  can  shift  between  all  forward  speeds  with- 
out declutching— easily,  quickly,  smoothly. 

Plymouth  also  gives  a  new  easy-shift  trans- 
mission. You  can  shift  quickly  from  second  to 
high  and  back  again  at  speeds  of  35  and  45 
miles  an  hour  without  clashing  or  grinding  of 
gears  even  with  Free  Wheeling  locked  out. 

Chrysler  Motors  engineers  have  given  the 
Plymouth  a  double-drop  frame  for  lower  center 
of  gravity,  greater  safety  and  roadability,  and 

finer  style. 

On  its  rugged  chassis,  Plymouth  carries  full- 
size  Safety-Steel  bodies,  scientifically  insulated 
to  prevent  body  squeaks  and  vibration. 

The  New  Plymouth  is  the  only  car  in  the  low- 
est-price field  that  has  self-equalizing  internal 


hydraulic  brakes— simplest  and  unexcelled  for 
safety  and  smoothness. 

And  Plymouth  has  an  entirely  new  styling. 
From  radiator  to  tail  light  it  is  a  creation  of 
eye-compelling  beauty  of  line  and  color— com- 
parable with  far  higher-priced  cars. 

We  invite  you  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
New  Plymouth.  See  it.  Ride  in  it.  Drive  it 
Remember,  the  New  Plymouth  challenges 
comparison  with  any  car  at  or  near  its  price- 
in  performance,  in  safety,  in  size,  in  luxury,  in 
quality,  m  value.  Among  cars  of  lowest  price, 
we  believe  you  will  find  nothing  to  equal  the 
New  Plymouth— the  quality  car  for  millions, 
with  the  Smoothness  of  an  Eight  and  the 
Economy  of  a  Four. 

• 

NEW  PLYMOUTH  BODY  STYLES- Roadster 
$535,  Sport  Roadster  $595.  Sport  Phaeton  $595, 
Coupe  $565,  Coupe  {with  rumble  seat)  $610. 
Convertible  Coupe  $645.  Sedan  (2-door)  $575. 
Sedan  {4-door  3- window)  $635.  All  prices 
f.o.b.  factory.  Wire  wheels  standard  at  no  extra 
cost.    Convenient  time-payments    may  be   arranged 
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V,.    B.    ALLMAN 
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TWO  blankets  and  a  kettle  were 
there,  which  in  the  language 
of  the  forest  told  him  that  the 
camp's  occupants  were  two  Indians 
who  planned  to  return  when  they  had 
finished  a  day's  hunt.  So  the  tireless 
and  patient  Lewis  hid  and  awaited 
their  return. 

When  night  descended  the  reds 
came,  cooked  a  supper  which  smelled 
very  good  to  the  hungry  scout.  He 
let  them  eat  it  in  peace,  hoping  that 
they  would  drop  off  to  sleep  and  thus 
make  his  job  easier.  It  is  messy  work 
to  attack  two  live  Indians  at  their 
meal,  besides  it  might  look  like  in- 
truding. When  they  are  safely  asleep 
the  pleasure  of  putting  them  out  of 
their  troubles  is  not  marred  by  any 
thoughtless  action  on  their  part.  But 
they  did  not  go  right  to  sleep.  They 
laughed  and  talked,  and  were  in  high 
good  humor. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  fortitude  of 
Lewis  that  he  had  so  much  patience 
with  them.  We  could  hardly  blame 
him  if  he  had  run  up  and  given  one 
a  punch  in  the  nose  for  keeping  him 
awake  so  long.  But  Lewis  was  con- 
siderate and  fought  off  the  mosquitoes 
until  one  of  the  hunters  picked  up  a 
burning  brand  from  the  fire  and  went 
out  to  surprise  a  buck  at  a  deerlick. 
The  other  redman  dropped  asleep,  and 
the  white  watcher  knew  his  oppor- 
tunity had  come. 

Disgusted  at  his  bad  luck  in  losing 
one  victim  Lewis  crept  toward  the 
sleeping  brave.  When  close  enoiigh 
with  one  stroke  of  his  knife  he  sep- 
arated the  sleeper  from  his  earthly 
cares,  and  sent  him  still  dreaming  to 
the  Happy  Hunting  Ground.  Secur- 
ing the  single  scalp  Wetzel  headed 
for  home.  He  made  the  trip  in  two 
days  and  delivered  the  trophy  to 
Major  jyicivlaiKiii  en.  »» »^^-l.....o• 
When  McMahan  offered  Wetzel  the 
$100  prize  for  the  scalp,  the  scout  re- 
fused the  money  saying  that  getting 
the  scalp  was  his  reward.  However, 
later  in  the  day  he  returned  and  stat- 
ed that  he  would  accept  the  money. 
It  was  given  to  him.  The  following 
day  "Dirty  Dick"  was  dispatched  with 
a  note  to  Lydia  Boggs. 

On  the  outside  of  the  note  was 
written:  "For  Lydia  to  buy  house- 
keeping things  with."  Inside  was  the 
$100  sewed  up  in  a  leaf.  "Dirty  Dick" 
did  not  know  Wetzel  and  could  not 
tell  Lydia  who  had  sent  the  note,  but 
she  knew  him  and  guessed  correctly 
as  to  its  dispatcher. 

Among  the  hardships  of  the  pres- 
ent is  the  change  in  conditions.  No 
longer  can  the  bold  warrior  and  shy 
lover  collect  the  wherewithal  to  fur- 
nish a  home  by  going  out  in  the  night 
and  scalping  a  careless  redskin.  To- 
day he  must  earn  the  money  in  more 
prosaic   fashion. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  this  prize 
money  was  acceptable  to  the  charm- 
ing Lydia,  but  again  the  nodding  his- 
torian fails  to  tell  us  whether  Lewis 
followed  up  the  good  impression  it 
made.  Evidently  not,  for  again  we 
find  him  far  from  her  arms  and  near 
the  embrace  of  a  sextet  of  villainous 
reds. 

Thus  tradition  does  not  picture 
Lewis  as  much  of  a  ladies'  man.  In 
fact  the  less  said  about  his  love  af- 
fairs the  better,  since  he  seems  much 
dumber  with  women  than  with  In- 
dians. It  is  with  the  redskins  that 
the  story  tellers  delight  to  recount 
the  tales  of  Lewis'  daring.  The  one 
about  him  catching  a  half  dozen 
braves  has  lived  through  all  these 
years,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  has 
not  grown  bigger  with  the  telling. 

"Well,  boy.  we've  got  to  get  a  fence 
around  that  wheat  field,"  said  honest 
John,  hitting  a  knot  in  a  length  of 
firewood  with  a  well-aimed  shot  of 
tobacco   juice.     "Stray   horses,    stray 


cattle  and  wild  animals  eat  or  tramp 
down  every  crop  we  try  to  grov/ 
there.  You  go  split  some  rails  and 
we'll  fence  'em  out." 

Lewis  scowled  as  he  pushed  an 
oiled  rag  back  and  forth  through  his 
rifle  barrel  with  the  ramrod,  but  said, 
"Yes  sir."  He  was  the  bully  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  but  had  a  healthy  respect 
for  his  father,  so  when  John  said 
"Go"  Lewis  went  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions. The  wild  horses  mentioned 
were  the  offspring  of  horses  which 
escaped  from  settlers.  Every  year  at 
fly  time  the  horses  showed  a  great 
dislike  for  the  locality.  They  simply 
went  away  from  there,  crossing  the 
mountains  to  the  east  or  swimming 
the  river  to  the  west.  Horse  flies 
were  to  blame  for  some  of  the  squab- 
bling and  fighting  between  whites  and 
reds  over  ownership  of  horses,  each 
claiming  those  whick  had  left  their 
homes  to  get  away  from  the  flies. 

SHOULDERING  an  axe  Lewis 
struck  up  the  creek  to  a  straight 
chestnut  he  knew  would  split  easily. 
Soon  chips  were  flying  and  the  sounds 
of  axe  blows  rang  up  and  down  the 
ravine.  They  reached  the  ears  of  a 
party  of  reds  moving  silently  through 
the  forest.  The  warriors  stopped, 
listened  a  moment,  looked  significant- 
ly at  each  other  and  with  one  accord 
changed  their  course  in  the  direction 
of  the  blows. 

Lewis  puffed  away,  delivering  each 
stroke  with  energy.  He  had  notched 
one  side  of  the  tree  to  the  center 
and  the  axe  blade  was  eating  away 
at  the  other  side  when  the  chestnut 
trembled,  tore  at  its  mooring  fibers 
and  crashed  to  the  ground  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  flying  dead  twigs. 

The  youth  attacked  the  fallen  tree 

16  feet  from  the  butt  and  started  at 
one  end  to  split  it.  With  wedge  and 
axe  he  opened  a  crack  and  was  in- 
serting another  wedge  to  widen  this 
opening  when  a  cold  shiver  ran  up 
his  back.  Animals  and  men  in  the 
wilds  frequently  have  intuitions  or 
promptings  explained  only  as  those 
of  a  "sixth  sense." 

Showing  no  excitement  the  rail- 
splitter  looked  up  and  beheld  three 
Indians  regarding  him  gravely.  Glanc- 
ing behind  him  he  saw  three  others  in 
like  position.  This  situation  meant 
quick  thinking  or  the  loss  of  the 
long  black  hair  Lewis  valued  highly 
and  which  the  Indians  coveted  ear- 
nestly. So  completely  was  the  boy 
trapped  that  the  redskins  saw  an 
easy  chance  to  capture  him  alive, 
which  from  their  point  of  view  was 
even  more  to  be  desired  than  to  take 
his  scalp  and  leave  his  body  for  the 
wolves.  One  of  the  braves  informed 
the  white  man  that  he  was  to  go 
with  them.  He  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  accommodate  them,  but  pointed  to 
the  log  and  said  it  would  have  to  be 
split  first,  and  that  the  sooner  that 
was  done  the  sooner  they  could  be  on 
their  way. 

In  order  to  hurry  this  job  Wetzel 
suggested  that  the  Indians  help  him. 
This  evidently  appealed  to  their  sense 
of  humor,  for  they  readily  assented. 
Lewis  showed  them  how  to  arrange 
themselves,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
log,  grasping  it  in  the  crevice  and 
pulling  as  he  drove  the  wedge  deeper. 
When  the  six  had  their  fingers  in- 
serted deep  in  the  crack  with  one 
blow  of  his  axe  Wetzel  drove  the 
wedge  flying  out.  The  log  pinched 
together  and  held  the  six  Indians  as 
in   a    vise. 

The  rest  of  this  log-.splitting  bee 
consisted  of  tomahawking  and  scalp- 
ing six  trapped  rccis  and  going  homo 
with  the  evidence  of  a  half-day's 
work.  (To  be  continued.) 


Vbu  can  prove  it*s  a 
bargain  with  your  eyes  shut 


Close  your  eyes  tight  and  smell  a 
Fels-Naptha  bar.  Instantly  your  nose 
will  tell  you  that  there's  plenty  of 
naptha  in  Fels-Naptha. 

There,  at  a  snifF,  is  your  proof. 
Naptha  is  a  great  grease-dissolver. 
Fels-Naptha  brings  you  plenty  of  nap- 
tha combined  with  unusually  good 
golden  soap.  It  brings  to  your  wash 
two  active  cleaners  instead  of  one.  And 
that's  a  bargain  in  washing  value  that 
can't  be  beat. 

Next  washday,  try  Fels-Naptha. 
Try  it  any  way  you  choose.  In  tub  or 
machine;  in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool 
water;  for  soaking  or  boiling.  See  how 
sweetly  clean  and  fresh  it  gets  your 
clothes.  Notice,  too,  how  gentle 
Fels-Naptha  is  to  your  hands.  That's 
because  it  loosens  dirt  so  quickly  that 


your  hands  are  out  of  water  sooner. 
And  every  big  Fels-Naptha- bar  con- 
tains soothing  glycerine— which,  as  you 
know,  is  an  ingredient  used  in  many 
skin  lotions.  Get  Fels-Naptha  at  your 
grocer's.  Try  the  convenient  10- bar 
carton. 

Special  Ofer-Vit'W  be  glad  to  send 
every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper. 
Many  women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into 
their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find 
this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Fels  &  Company,  Phila.,  Pa.  Dept.  7-8-15 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


BOYSI 

Daily 


BOYSI 

Use  of 


Cutienra  Soap 

Clear  and  Healthy 

Price  26c.  Sample  free.  Afldre»s: 
"CnUcnr*,"  Dept  MB,  Maldtn,  f*  — 
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WRIST  WATCH  GIVEN! 


I  8«I1  mr  Grmp«  Gam.  GunalaU.  Candy  Mints,  ate..  »t 
Repack.  Everrbodr  will  buy  frora  irnu,  1  cfy*  wriat 
Vklch  and  other  dandy  presanta  FRKR  and  banidaa 
roQ  maka  money  avary  day.     Writ*  today  for  asenta 

I  Mckarta.    I  TRUST  YOU. 

I  CluvlM  OavM.  Ma.  V,  CinclnnaU,  O.  Otpt.  U3 


In  Philadelphia  Choose 

HOTEL  MAJESTIC 

X^    Broad  Street  and  Glrard  Avenue 
5  J  PHILADELPHIA 

Only  hotel  in  Philadelphia  with  a 
subway  entrance  from  mainlobby 

400    LARGE    ROOMS 

Single  room,  mnnintr  water,  $2.00;  for 

two,    $3.50. 
Sinffle   room,  private  bath,  $3.00;   for 

two,   $5.00--^.00. 

Wire  at  Our  Expense  for  Reservation 

JNO.  C.  GOSSLER.  Mgr.  Dir. 


Harbingers  oS 

farm  prosperity 


AGES,  It  seems,  since  we  used  the  top  buggy  to  go  to  town. 
Wouldn't  think  of  It  now — except  for  "joy-rides."  Ages, 
loo,  since  Mother  sold  her  Iterosene  lamps.  Yet  not  long  ago — 
when  you  figure  time  by  years. 

The  auto,  the  lighting  plant,  the  telephone,  a  dozen  other 
things  you  now  possess,  were  thought  of  as  luxuries  which  the 
average  farmer  could  not  buy.  Today  they  are  a  necessity  on 
every  farm.  All  of  them  were  advertised  before  becoming 
universal. 

The  advertisements  in  your  farm  paper  are  forerunners  of 
farm  prosperity.  They  introduce  progressive  methods  and  pop- 
ularize them.    They  show  how  to  save   time  and  money. 

Read  them.  Mark  those  iti  which  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. Tell  the  dealer  what  brand  you  want.  Give  him  the 
advertised  name  of  the  product.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy 
advertised  goods. 

Remember  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  "spot- 
light" inftrrior  goods.  His  branded  merchandise  must  meet  with 
your  approval — must  give  you  fair  quality  for  a  fair  price.  He 
must  keep  pace  with  progress  to  insure  your — as  well  as  his 
own — prosperily. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Bird  Study  Expeditions 


r  -w  tEEKS    ago    we    asked    our 
VA/     readers   to   send   us   stories 
1   ▼   ▼       on    their    discoveries    about 
irds    We've  had  so  many,  many  oth- 
"'storVes   to    print   that    -m«   very 
ood  letters  have  been  crowded  out 
Ws  week  we'll  try  to  find  space  for 
ist  a  few  paragraphs  from  letters. 
The  Redstart's  Nest 

Lucy  Saturno  says  she  found  a  red- 
tart'i^nest  in  the  woods  It  was  deep 
o  the  baby  birds  couldn't  fall  out  It 
.as  made  of  fine  materials  and  ^ine^ 
.ith  hair.  The  eggs  were  white,  dot 
ed  with  reddish  brown.  Lucy  says 
he  ^w  Mrs.  Redstart  eating  cater- 
Jllars    grasshoppers,   beetles,   moths 

uid  other  insects.  

Editor's  note:-There's  a  most  pe- 
.uUar  habit  the  redstart,  or  cowh^^^d 
IS  some  folks  call  him,  has.  He  rea  y 
s  qX  a  lazy  fellow.  He  is  usuaUy 
,een  in  pastures  followmg  the  cattle 
„d  feeSing  upon  the  insects  and 
;.orms  which  are  f^^^^ened  from 
:heir  hiding  places  when  the  grass  is 

'Xeiowbirds  do  not  build  nests  or 
--are  for  their  yoimg  in  any  way.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  nest«  « 
some    smaller    birds   and    foj&et«   a 
about  them.    Some  of  the  birds  w^l 
not  accept  the  foreign  egg  and  wi» 
even  forsake  their  nests,  entirely  rath- 
er than  give  it  room.    But  m  most 
cLes  the  mother  bird  accepts  the  egg. 
hatches    and    rears    the    undesirable^ 
This   stranger  is  usually  larger  and 
therefore    gets    more   food    than    the 
other  bird?  in  the  nest.    Frequently 
the  rightful  nestlings  are  smothered 
starved  or  pushed  out  of  the  nest  by 
^he   young  "^owbird.  ^  Cowbirds'   eggs 
have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  Bal- 
Hmore   oriole,  kingbird,  vireo.  warb- 
lers and  all  sparrows. 

AU  Kinds  of  Birds 


Editor's  note:  Did  you  know  there 
are  three  hundred  and  fifty  distinct 
species  of  woodpeckers  widely  dis- 
tributed in  various  parts  ot  the 
world?  The  five  species  fairly  well- 
known  in  the  United  States  are  hairy 
woodpecker,  downy  woodpecker  flick- 
er, red-headed  woodpecker  and  sap- 
sucker. 


Have  You  Seen  This  One? 


Eleanora  Wilcox  sends  this  splen- 
did description  of  the  brown  creeper 

and  its  nest. 

The  brown  creeper  is  from  five  to 
five    and    three-fourths    inches    long. 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  length  is  tak- 
en up  by  the  long  tail  which  is  stiff 
and  bristly   at  the   end.    The  bill   is 
three-fourths  inch  in  length.  Blender- 
rounded    and    slightly    curved.     The 
creener  is  brown  above  m  color  and 
streaked  lengthwise  with  white.  There 
are  two  wide  streaks  of  white  across 
elch  w^ng.    From  bill  to  tail  the  bird 
is  white.    This  little  bird  eats  insects 
and  their  eggs  and  larvae. 

Its  cry  is  a  fine  chirp  or  screech. 
It  consists  of  a  bar  of  four  notes,  the 
first  moderate  pitch,  the  second  lower 
and  less  emphatic,  the  third  rising 
again,  and  the  last  abruptly  falling, 
but  dying  away.  . 

The  nests  are  made  of  sticks,  strips 
of   bark,    cobwebs,    plant    down    and 
other  material.    They  are  most  gen- 
erally hidden  between  a  strip  of  loose 
bark   and   the   body  of   the   tree   or 
stump  to  which  it  clings.    The  nest 
contains    from    five    to    seven    eggs 
white    sparsely    specked    with    light 
brown  and  amber.    The  female  does 
the  nest  building  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  male  while  gathering  and  ar- 
ranging material. 

A  ThHllIng  Tale 


searching   for   small    msects    on    the 

ground    and    they    have    very    sharp 

eyes  as  they  can  see  an  insect  quite 

a  distance  from  them. 

The  kingbirds  have  dark  feathers 

and  on   the   top  of   their   head   they 

have  a  bright  orange-red  spot.    They 

can  open  their  feathers  to  show  this 

bright  spot  whenever  they  want  and 

I  often  think  maybe  they  show  it  to 

deceive  insects  and  make  them  thmk 

they  have  discovered  a  flower  where 

honev  may  be  gathered. 

noney        y         ^        ^.^^^  stocker. 

(Awarded  a  prize.) 


don't  know  much  about  it  here  We 
understand  that  its  call  is  something 
like  "wichity.  wichity."  They  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  plant  lice.  They  come 
north  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
May  and  depart  about  the  middle  of 
October.  Perhaps  Ernest  wiU  wnte 
again  and  tell  us  more  about  him. 
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Elva  Stayman  says  s^e  is  becom- 
ine    very    much    interested    in    birds 
Sf ce  our  club  has  been  formed.  There 
seem  to  be  lots  of  birds  near  Elva  s 
home    and    here    is    what   she    says. 
"There  is  a  woodpecker  that  likes  our 
old  apple  tree  right  outside  the  kitch^ 
en  Window.   His  bill  seems  very  shat^ 
and  he  always  seems  busy.   With  his 
Teddy  Bear  hair  comb,  he  looks  very 

stem.  ,  „„„- 

"We  have  two  baby  ground  spar- 
rows in  a  flower  bush  in  the  front  of 
our  house.  They  were  very  little  at 
first  but  now  have  little  feathers. 

"Then    there   are   sparrows   in   our 
raspberry  patch.  Lately  we  discover- 
ed anoSr  nest  of  them,  in  the  apple 
tree  there  are  some  little  yellow  and 
black  birds.    Their  song   is  like   the 
canary.    The  robin  hops  possessively 
around   our  front   shade    tree   and   I 
think  he  has  a  nest  there.  My  brother 
built  a  bird  house  and  put  it  close  to 
the  raspberry  patchy  Four  wrens  are 
now  living  in  it  and  make  the  place 
ring  with  their  merry  songs. 

"Last  week  I  was  planting  sweet 
potato  plants  and  there  were  so  many 
different  birds  singing  that  I  had  to 
stop  and  listen  to  their  sweet  cheer, 
one   would    sing    "Bob   White"    then 
another  would  say    'Cbee-chee-chee_ 
And    one    said.    'You    farmers    think 
vou're  big.'    I  couldn't  stand  that  so 
I  said    'You  birdies  think  you're  big^ 
That  seemed  to  stir  him  up  more  and 
he    sang    and    sang    until    I    stopped 
mocking.     After   he   was   tbrough    I 
heard  one  say.  'pretty.  Pretty,  pretty^ 
"I  like  to  watch  a  humming  bird  ana 
hear  its  humming  song.    It  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  it  rush  from  flower  to 
flower.    Its  bill  is  almost  as  long  as 
the   rest  of   its  body   and  it   is  very 
pointed.     Its   wings   look   like    tissue 
paper   when   it   is   flying-they   seem 

'^YoJ^i'  be  glad  to  know  Elva  was 
awarded  a  prize  for  her  good  letter. 


I  have  studied  the  kingbird  and  am 
sending  a  story  of  all  the  interesting 
things  I  observed  about  the  bird,  near- 
ly one  morning  as  I  made  my  way 
through  the  reeds  and  bushes  on  our 
farm.  I  saw  a  large  hawk  chasing  a 
little  sandpiper  and  it  was  just  about 
ready  to  nab  him  when  a  little  king- 
bird came   to  his  rescue.    The  king- 
bird  chased   the   hawk   and   did   not 
cease  pursuit  until  the  hawk  had  en- 
tered the  woods.   The  kingbird  seem- 
ed to  be  the  sentry  along  the   nver 
bank  and   many  times   I  have    seen 
him   chase   the   crows    that  ventured 
into  his  kingdom. 

Later  I  saw  the  kingbird  and  his 
mate  building  their  home.    One  bird 
would   tug  at  a   piece   of  cloth   and 
when  he  got  a  piece  of  it  he  flew  away 
and  placed  it  in  a  bush  not  far  from 
the  bank  and  as  far  as  I  could  ob- 
serve I  think  I  saw  the  first  piece  of 
material  which  was  put  into  the  nest. 
Later  I  saw  them  bringing  old  weed- 
stalks,    grass,    pieces    of    paper    and 
roots.    It   took   them   many   days    to 
complete  their  task. 

A  few  days  later  when  I  ventured 
closer  so   that  I   could   see   the   nest 
the  kingbirds  did  not  mind  as   they 
were    used   to    seeing   me   there    and 
knew   I  would  not  hurt  them.    The 
nest  was  built  in  a  tall  thin  bush,    It 
was   built   like  a  cradle  and   looked 
very  compact  and  strong.    In  it  lay 
three  eggs  which  were  about  an  inch 
long,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide    and    scattered    over    the    white 
surface  of  the  shell  were  many  spots 
of  brown. 


Editor's  note:    The  kingbird  is  also 
known  to  some  people  as  the  bee-mar- 
tin   as  it  was  once  thought   that  it 
ate  honeybees.    This  bird  belongs  to 
the  class  of  birds  called  "flycatchers 
because    they  dart   about   and   catch 
many  flies  and  other  flying  msects. 
The  other  two  in  this  class  are  the 
phoebe    and   wood   pewee.     As   Viola 
says,    they   are    extremely   hostile   to 
crows    and    hawks    and    drive    them 
from  the  neighborhood. 

A   Maryland   Yellow-Throat 
Silently   I   crept   along   under   the 
brush  until  I  came  to  a  dense  spot. 
Here  I  lay  down  very  low.   Making  a 
noTse  supposed  to  be  like  a  distressed 
ZTl  sSon  saw  a  tiny  bird  peepmg 
at  me  through  his  black  mask  which 
immediately    told    me    who    he    was^ 
Closer  and  closer  he   came   "nti    he 
was  at  least  five  feet  from  n^e    Turn- 
ing his  head  from  side  to   side   and 
jumping  around.  I  knew  be  was  very 
puzzled.    Then  he  saw  ""^^nd  acted 
as  if  a  great  burden  was  off  him,  tor 
away  he  went.    Many  other  times  I 
c^me  closer  to  him  but  never  as  close 
as  my  first  experience.   I  hope  some 
^ne    else    has    been    more    succesBful 
than  I  and  that  they  write  about  it. 
Maryland.  Ernest  Ornett. 

And  the  editor  says:  Perhaps  the 
ivT«rvland  vellow-throat  doesn't  come 
to'  Pennsylvania    because    we    remly 


A  Bucolic  Ballad 

The  blank  spaces  are  represented  by  the 
names  of   bugs: 

Tnu    thp  bucolic,   one  fair  morn, 
went   out   to    view    his    «P'-ut*nK   ^«rn 
K'garden  sass.  with  Bess    h.s  br.de. 
Blithe   as  a    "' 

SS  ru|«e"-f  ?l/n   titfce    bed. 
Mas'     The    young   and    tender   plants 

Were   full   of   horrid,   crawling    

•Oh.    dear!"    cried    Bess.    "We    cant    eat 

TheiTsomething  ambled  o'er  her  toes! 
What  was  it-snake  or  t,east  or  bug. 
No,  just  a  harmless   little    

Qv.^  shook  it  off,  then  shrieked  in  fear. 

A  huge,   horrific,   hairy    

••Bill!     Bill!"    she    screamed.    But    gallant 

Bill 
Was  kneeling  by  a  meloii  hUl, 
investigating    certain   .sqiur  ns 

That    meant    the   presence   of    

Alas-poor    Bill-absorbed    in    thought 

And  well,   you  know,  it  was  a    

Then    up    rose    Bill,    with    horrified    cries. 

Yes?  stung  again-this  time  a    

Then.   I   regret   to   Bay.    Bill    cussed. 
Hf.  k^kld^fntaTn^e^-mrt  proper 
A   cheerful,    chirping    old       


E 


arm 


w. 


omen 


IS^eed    tli( 


DAILT   Seven   of  tke   Electric   Range 


Bess,  in  the  meantime,  fled  m  haste 

To   fetch   the  analgesic  paste. 

But  oh!  what  horror  then  did  fill  her. 

She  stepped   right  on  a    

•Help!  Help!"  she  shrieked,  turned  death- 


Little  Folks*  Corner 

Buster  to  the  Rescue 

By  GLORIA   ROSE 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


1 . . .  Safety 
2 . . .  Economy 
3 . . .  Coolness 
4 . . .  Cleanliness 
5 . . .  Labor  Saving 
6 . . .  Convenience 
7 . . .  Quality  Cooking 


Kingbird  Habits 

Not  long  after  I  saw  the  two  king- 
birds taking  food  to  the  young.  I 
could  see  them  sitting  on  the  top- 
most branches  of  trees  and  on  tele- 
phone poles  watching  for  insects,  sud- 
denly they  would  dash  out,  seize  an 
insect  and  then  return  to  their  perch. 
After  a  storm  when  there  were  few 
insects  in  the  air  I  would  see  them 


in  amazement  Hal  «tood  there  star- 
inr    They  had  never  been  bothered  by 
thfeves     But  this   midnight  visitor-- 
wasn't  he  stealing  the  silver?    Again 
Ha    heard  the  bear's  low  growl;  and 
standing   by    the    open    ^^ndow    was 
Buster'   Hal  turned  quickly  and  made 
WS  way  to  his  father's  bedroom.    Mr 
Jones     awakened    quickly,    and    the 
s?ory    poured    from    Hal's    lips    ma 
rap'd.  low  tone.  Fully  awake,  the  man 
and  his  son  crept  downstairs    noise- 
lessly secured  a   gun  from  the  hall, 
and    made    their   way    softly    to    the 

dininer  room.  .    ,    .-„ 

"stop   where    you    are."    cried   Mr 

Jones, "^"Hands    up!"    7^%  ""'^  afr 
visitor  thrust  his  hands  into  the  air, 
tio  startled  to  grab  his  own  .revolver 
Mr.  Jones  relieved  his  prisoner  of 
the    weapon    while    Hal    'phoned    the 
JoHce  headquarters.    By  this  time  the 
family  had  all  been  aroused,  and  were 
gathered    in    the    dining    room.     Hal 
fold  of  Buster's  part  in  the  capUare 
of    the    thief,    and    the    family    was 
praising  the  pet  when  the  police  ar- 

"^^  The  thief  had  undoubtedly  visited 
Mrs  Jones'  jewel-case,  judging  by  the 
contents  of  his  PO^^^^ts,  while  some 
strange  jewelry  was  also  found  which 
they  guessed  belonged  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

Later  it  was  found  that  the  man 
was  Slim  Crosby,  a  notorious  burg- 
lar and  that  a  reward  of  live  hundred 
dollars   was   offered   for   his   capture. 


The  Jones  family  received  this  re- 
ward, but  they  did  not  forget  Buster 
^or  tkey  purchased  for  him  a  silver 
collar  with  his  name.  Buster,  on  it. 
And  Buster  became  the  proudest  bear 
in  all  Beardom.  Gloria  Rose. 
--0 


At  the  Seashore 
Drawn  by  Mary  Sag©. 

HERE  is  Louise  at  the  seashore. 
Color  the  picture  and  hurry  it 
back  to  Little  Folks  Corner,  Pennsy- 
vania  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave..  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The   electric    range    does    its    "daily    seven 
for  Mrs.   Robert  Brinton  uf  Chester  County 


Electricity  can  only  perform  it*  wonders 
if  it  is  put  to  work.  Call  our  local  office 
for  full  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
installation  and  operation  of  an  electric 
range   and   other  electrical   equipment. 


Thousands  of  Pennsylvania  ivomen  are  enjoying  daily 
the  seven  features  of  the  electric  range.  Here  are 
the  statements   of  some  Pennsylvania  farm  women: 

1  .  .  .  "It  is  so  simple  to  control.  We  just  switch  to  Low, 
Medium  or  High,  or  set  the  oven  heat  control  for  the 
exact  temperature  the  cook  book  calls  for.  The  fire  does 
not  die  down  with  a  roast  in  the  oven.  Nor  does  it  go 
roaring  dangerously  up  a  red-hot  stovepipe." 

2  .  .  .  **When  we  figured  up  what  it  was  costing  to  have 
our  wood  cut  for  the  kitchen  stove,  we  decided  an 
electric    range    would    be   just   as    cheap.     And    it    is.'* 

3  .  .  .  "It  cooks  the  food,  not  the  cook."  The  proverbial 
"hot  kitchen  stove"  is  no  more. 

4  .  . .  "It  is  so  clean.  It  makes  such  a  difference  to  have 
no  wood  litter,  no  coal  tracks,  no  clouds  of  flying  ashes. 
A  damp  cloth  keeps  the  stove  shining.  There  is  no  smoke 
nor  soot  to  be  scoured  off  pots,  and  kettles.  And  the 
kitchen  wall  stays  fresh  and  clean." 

5  .  .  .  "It  is  so  easy  to  use."  They  all  mention  that,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  think  of  the  woodbox  that  was 
always  empty,  the  ashpan  that  was  always  full.  The  fine 
art  of  preparing  meals  is  really  a  pleasure,  now  that 
cooking  no  longer  includes  daily  exercises  v.  ilh  the  stove 
poker,  the  coal  shovel,  the  broom,  the  mop,  the  dust 
cloth,  and  the  scouring  powder. 

O  .  .  .  "It  is  so  convenient  when  we  are  away  just  before 
meal  time.  We  put  the  Sunday  dinner  into  the  oven 
before  church.  The  controls  turn  on  the  right  amount  of 
heat  at  the  right  time.  The  food  continues  to  cook  in  the 
insulated  oven,  as  in  a  fireless  cooker." 

T  .  .  .  "When  we  put  in  our  electric  range  we  were  afraid 
it  might  be  unreliable  or  too  expensive  to  use  all  the  time, 
so  we  didn't  remove  the  old  kitchen  stove.  But  after  it 
had  stood  there  three  years,  without  being  used  once,  we 
took  it  out  to  make  room  for  an  electric  refrigerator." 

These  women  who  are  using  electric  ranges  give  many  other 
reasons  why  they  like  them.  They  eliminate  the  guess  work  from 
cooking;  tney  remove  daneerous  matches  and  kerosene  from 
homes  where  there  are  children;  they  make  the  kitchen  so 
attractive.  And,  with  all  these  advantages,  they  are  economical. 
The  cost  for  current  at  3c  per  K.  W.  H.  averages  about  one  cent 
per  person  per  meal,  or  about  $4.50  per  month  for  a  family  of  five. 


It  Costs  More  To  Do  Without  Electricity  Than  To  Use  It''— Ask   Those  Who  Have  It! 

Published  ill  the  interest  of  Rural  Electrification  by  the 


Bradford  Electric  Company 
(]hester  County  Electric  Company 
Chester  Valley  Electric  Company 
Duqucsiie  Light  Company 
Edison  Light  &  Power  Company 
Keystone  Public  Service  Company 


Luzerne  County  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Metropolitan  Edison  Company 
Northern  Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Company 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Company 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Company 


Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
Philadelphia  EIe«!lric  Company 
Scranton  Electric  Company 
South  Penn  Electric  Company 
Southern  Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
V^'ellsboro  Electric  Company 
West  Penn  Power  Company 
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PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 

'     Methods  to  Increase  Profits 


STILL   TIME 
For  That  NEW  SILO 

dplivery     as    well    as    mlniiiuini    delivery    costs. 

'         ■without"  that  new   siU,  this  year,  at  present  prices.  .,.„„„ 

,OooI:XMal   barpains   in   reconditioned   wood   .tlos   taken  In  trade   on 
concrete   silow—wrfte  for  details.)  „    ,» 

(N    J    Dolrymcn  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown.  N.  J.I 

GRANGE  «ii.ft  CO..    k^'i;?  RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


By  H.  C-  KNANDEL 


GUARANTEED    TO    LIVE    BABY    CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  Auouit    12-19-26.   September    1-8- 1!^22-29.  ^^           ,0„„ 

Electric    Hatched;    Healthy:     V»gorou».          ^V .f^  ,6.70    $33.00    $63.00 

L«.1f  BarronEng.  S.  C.   Wh.   Leo.   (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  tach)   $3.ftO  »  p/       ^^^^      „  ^o 

hfi?f.    Rocks     R     I.    Beds.    Barred    Rocks '•™  85c   each 

K.k?.°otd%«net^    En«.i.h   8.    C.    Wh.te    Lo^hor^    .^^........^  ^„,    eatalou. 

Sent    i.arcd    post    prepaid.      100%    ma   dellvwy    juar«n«                              SHERIDAN,  PA. 
SHERIDAN     POULTRY    FARMS.  Bo»  F.  

Special    Direct    from   Factory   Prices 

FAMOUS   AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP -HOOPS 

^^  *         Bu,  »-  Beat  .nd  Pay  L—.    Ord«   Now  .nd  S.t-   Mon.y. 
iJ  *TERnIt10NAL  silo  CO..  Box  H.  UNESVILLE.  PA. 


^^^^  A         Buy  the 


Raise    Healthy 
Chicks 

You  save   money,  feed,  labor 

and  raise  healthier  chicks  when 

you  feed  them— 

Gambrill's 

^ROWIN^  MASH 

Contains  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Buttermilk 
10  stimulate  healthy  growth.  A  Porf^l" 
ly-bolanced  ration  of  "••«.  "'^•'  ~-=_- 
—  Vitamin-filled  and  easily  digested. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

DIETRICH  &  GAMBRIS.L,  Inc. 

EST. 1902 
Frederick,  Md.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Write  for  FREE  FEEDING  FOLDER 


FEED  S 

Arcady  dealers  can  supply  you  with 
a  proved  economical  result-productng 
ration  for  every  purpose  and  all 
farm  animals  including  chickens, 
cows,  calves,  steers,  horses,  hogs, 
sheep,  turkeys  and  ducks. 
Visit  your  Arcady  dealer  for  help 
with  your  feeding  problems  as  well 
as  for  your  feed  supplies.  We  II  be 
glad  to  send  free  circulars  and  name  ot 
nearest  dealer  at  your  request. 

Write 

ARCADY   FARMS 
MILUING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  IIL  KasMM  Clly,  Mo. 


June,  July  and  August 

CHICKS 

5c  and  Up 

White,  lllaok.  «urt  and  Brown 
Kmis,  $7  ,p.r  100,-  Light 
Broils  $5.00.  Heavj  "•■""v—r; 
l>>ai>  rataUiKue  free.  H  ie»rs 
tn      business         100%      Delivery. 

JOHI*SON'S    HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG.    PA. 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cow« 

23  per  ceni,  n.illi  solids,  i!  per  rent  ladle  acid,  thick 
u»  cu-slaid  Willi  no  foreinn  inuredleiita.  «™ii«w 
toe-iiickiiii!  and  le.s.sens  daiicer  from  (•ocndiosls 
Increases  e««  produelinn  and  promolen  fenility  anil 
alcliahll.tj  (i.)od  for  ehick.s.  broilers  and  laying 
ens.  Hold  direct  from  the  f«'tory  In  barrel,  of 
alHiut   485   lbs.   Half  Ixirrels.    alMiUt   300    Itw. 

mUSVILLE  PAlRYVRODUCTs'cot  TITUSVILLE.  PA. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


Taiirted     Strain  ,„» 

White    IrfKhoms     ....     $6  P«'     00 

Harred    llodu    S  Kr   inn 

K' &■■■••••••••:■■:  lisS 

C.""p.'    LEISTER.     Box     P.     McAlistery Penn«. 


«FA<;ON'S    LOWEST     PRICES— 

^.  ~;.    ,.     1.  2?      50      100      .'.on  lom 

Win    ship    C.    <».,1»-  ,t2     4  25     775     aS.OO     75 

Barred  1M> mouth  Itocks...      2.W     4.25     /.«     ^^ ^     ^ 

V.SlV;a^andVunden.en'  count  ^j'ar     H  E S Y """' 
ULSH    POULTRY    FARM    ANO^HATCH^ERY^ 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

**        ~T     ,T     I,  11)0     5(10     IMIIO 

ra«U    or    <-     "tt„    RnrfM  $7  M  »33.50  $65 

Barred   fc   While   KOCKS    6  00 

J.   A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I,    Beaver   Sprlnas.    Pa. 


Sii^mVEPOHUEL 


PI, in    Vnur    T.ivc    nroiUrs    and   otier    Poultry   to    New 

Yorli-f    Oldest    Live    Poultrv    House.    Rst.    1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Iteumis  m.nil.'  (I:iilv.  Hwhest  iirio-.s.  W""^'  "'J  """- 
diiv    ('al.nd,ir    and    inslrmtions.  BOX    ^ -^ 

KRAKAUR  f OlLTRYCo.^'"  N^w"''rrl°''c.JS?"*'* 

nwtw^  »n7m  Mors  Nt-w  iJild  WHITKand 
WE  NliliU  RUOWN  ECUS  dirct  from 
VVlj    l^»J»J»r     ^j^^   ^^^^1     vVrltn   for   KUippiiiR 

<nrds.  Our  H.->  voarH  Korvicc  and  cxufrieiK-e 
U,    our     S..ar^u^nu.e.^^^^^^^ 

171    Duane    Street^ New   York    City 

Best  Quality  CHICKS  HI^^^y 

r.    t.     7"<-    <»    i»  M     100      r.oo  1  .otMi 

bP^u^  &  Hnru'wh.I.oe.  $4.00  $7.00  $32.60  $60 
S.(MHir.U...k«&  K.l.IUxliJ  .  JW  g.OO  37.60  70 
Wh.  Wvnn.  &  Wh.  Uo.l^.  4.50  8.00  37.80  70 
T.ieht    Mix..    ««.00    per    100.      Honvy    M  x..    $7  00 

.r  tlMl  lOO'J  live  dpI.  Post  I'nid.  Order  d-.reit. 
fehostcr  Vailed  Hatcherjr.  Box 2.  McAlistervillo.Pa. 


R       Mixed.     Cc.     Prompt     Del.    C.O.I)..    t'Uar 
'  -^  t.  vv.  KLINE,  Boi  20,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


"'"PtS"'"*^- "«      BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PUllETS 

Harred    hocks  .••••.••••••,••,''■      „,"i„  1  _      .    .  .      .     ,      ^j  i.,..j  . i„j    Lami     WnrH 


HERBSTER'S  ird'  CHICKS 

«M  An ..  1  an 


r.nired      It(i<ks 
U,    1.    neds 
I'ostatie     paid 


l(IO'/o 


$7.00  per  180 
$7.00  per  100 
live     del  i\  cry. 


rosiatie    pmu.     i"",o     •■■<:    — -_ 

Herbster's  Poultrj  Farm,  Box  B.  MdJare,  Pa 


Large     Type     Eng.      LcRhorns.      6c 

rred     Itocks.     7c.       Mixed.     5%c 

liBVV      Mixed,      fie.        Order      dlrei' 

C.    O.    D.    or   ca.sh.     100%    «"»«"";«'VerV^LE     PaI 
TWIN    HATCHERY,    Box  2.    McALISTERVILLE.    f**. 


CHICKS  is 


Bred  from  selected  and  blood-tosted  hens.  Hardy 
range-grown   stock.     Priced   for   quick   sale.     Cat- 

C.  M.  Lomtntcker,  Box  45,   Eliiabethtown,  Pa. 

(JL.SH*S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

Whde    Wyandottes.    White    Rocks    ABarred 
Rocks    $8  00    per    100.      Heavy    Mixed    $7.00 
Ser     too       We    ship     C.     0.     D.    or    cash. 
100°;,     live    delivery    quaiantccd 
JAS.    E.   ULSH,  Box    P,  Beaver    Springs,    Pa. 


DpiD  CHICKS 

ino;    Minoreas     (Itlaek)     *' 
ECLIPSE    FARM, 


of    known    quality.  .]<"<*• 
$10.00.  Heda        tllOO. 

l,..Khoins    $5.00    per    lOU: 
heavy      iMep.H.      $S.Oil     per 
$10,110   a    hundred, 

PORT    TREVORTON.    PA. 


:: » 1 

When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  | 


IN  last  week's  article  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  profits  in  poultry  keep- 
in?  depend  on  the  annual  egg  pro- 
duction per  bird  and  on  a  well-diver- 
sified business.  Coupled  with  these 
factors  are  others  which  are  of  al- 
most equal  importance. 

For   greatest   profits   from   market 
eegs  a  relatively  high  fall  egg  pro- 
duction  is   essential.    The   time   was 
when  eggs  were  highest  in  price  m 
Secemblr.  This  date  was  finally  mov- 
ed forward  to  approximately  Thanks- 
giving time.    Now  the  highest  prices 
Ire  paid  for  eggs  during  September 
October   and   November.     To    receive 
these  high  prices,  it  is  necessary  for 
the   pouftryman  to  hatch  his  chicks 
earlier  in  the  spring  so  that  they  may 
become   fully  matured   and  ready   to 
lay  by  early  fall. 

When  Prices  Are  Best 
Not  only  is  it  true  that  egg  prices 
are    highest    in    the    fall    but    fowls 
which  lay  well  during  this  period  usu- 
ally  produce,    in  a   year,    more   eggs 
than  those  hens  which  do  not  begin 
to   lay    until   late   winter   and    early 
spring.    According  to  a  two-year  sur- 
vey  made   in   Massachusetts,   it  was 
observed  that  those  farmers  who  re- 
ceived from  their  flocks  an  average 
lay  of  25  per  cent  or  more  during  the 
period  of  October  to  December  made 
the  most  net  income  from  their  mar- 
ket eggs.    To   obtain   a  25  per   cent 
production  in  this  period  requires  that 
at   least   two-thirds   of    the   flock   be 
pullets,  since  old  hens  at  this  time  of 
year   are    rapidly   decreasing   in   egg 
production. 

Poultry  profits  depend  on  low  mor- 
tality   and    on    culling.     During    the 
past     decade     mortality     in     mature 
stock     has     increased     tremendously, 
caused  primarily  by  disease  and  para- 
sites     To    determine    the    cause    and 
methods    of    prevention    or    cure    of 
many  of  the  diseases  affecting  poul- 
try is  the  problem  of  the  pathologist. 
TTntil  such  time  as  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution   of    the    disease    prooiem    naa 
been  found,  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to 
purchase  chicks  or  breed  them  from 
a  strain  which  will  thrive  even  under 
adverse  conditions. 

More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
constitutional  vigor  and  stamina  and 
less  on  abnormally  high  egg  produc- 
tion.   It  is  far  better  to  have  a  hen 
produce,  within  a  year.  12  pullets  all 
of  which  will  lay  200  eggs  or  more 
than  to  have  a  hen  produce  12  pul- 
lets half  of  which  v^riU  die  before  com- 
pleting  a   year   of   production,    even 
though  one  of  the  six  remaining  pul- 
lets may  lay  300  eggs.    The  average 
poultry  farmer  is  not  so  much  inter- 
ested  in   individuals    as   in   averages. 
He  cannot  treat  his  flock  as  the  dairy- 
man does  his  herd.    Flock  averages 
with  the  poultryman  tell  the  tale. 
Volume  and  Profits 
While   prices   received   for    market 
eggs  are  in  direct  proportion  to  labor 
income,  many  commercial  egg  farm- 
ers have  laid  too  much  emphasis  on 
this  factor  at  the   expense   of   some 
others.    The  price  received  for  mar- 
ket eggs  is  by  no  means  the  greatest 
factor  in  securing  a  satisfactory  labor 
income.   There  are  farmers  next  door 
to  some  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
East  who  cannot  make  a  success  out 
of  poultry.    Their   chief  difficulty  is 
to  produce  a  sufficient  volume  when 
egg  prices  are  high. 

Farmers  who  make  the  highest  la- 
bor income  from  their  flocks  are  those 
whose  feed  bill  per  bird  is  highest. 
This  does  not  mean  that  patent  med- 
icines are  a  part  of  the  diet,  but  it 
does  mean  that  a  good  feeder  caters 
to  the  wants  of  his  fowls  and  so  is 
able  to   encourage  them  to  consume 

more  feed. 

The  better  feeders  use  liberal 
amounts  of  milk  in  the  ration.  They 
feed  cod-liver  oil.  use  artificial  illum- 
ination, wet  mash  and  any  other  fac- 
tors which  will  tend  to  increase  feed 
consumption.  In  a  survey  conducted 
in  New  York  state  it  was  found  that 


poultrymen  who  used  five  per  cent  or 
more  of  condensed  milk  in  the  ration 
and  followed  other  good  practices 
made  a  labor  income  of  50  per  cent 
more  than  farmers  who  did  not  use 
artificial  illumination,  wet  mash  feed- 
ing and  condensed  milk. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  stated 
that  the  very  best  practices  which 
make    for   a   well    organized    poultry 

business  are:  . 

(1)  A  diversified  poultry  industry 
where  the  income  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  market  eggs,  baby  chicks,  pul- 
lets, poultry  meat,  etc. 

(2)  Hatch  the  chicks  eariy  in  the 
season  so  that  they  may  lay  high- 
priced  fall  and  winter  eggs,  and  re- 
member that  unless  the  entire  flock 
maintains  a  total  production  of  25 
per  cent  or  better  during  the  months 
of  September  to  December  maximum 
profits  cannot  be  secured. 

(3)  Use  milk  products  liberally. 

(4)  Use  artificial  lights  judiciously. 

(5)  Use  any  of  the  better  practices 
which  will  maintain  health  and  in- 
crease production  such  as  cod-Uver 
oil  wet  mash  feeding  and  approx- 
im'ately  40  per  cent  of  yellow  corn  m 
the  poultry  ration. 

(6)  Maintain  a  large  percentage  of 
pullets  in  the  flock;  probably  some- 
where between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  flock  should  be  pullets. 

(7)  Maintain  a  flock  of  sufficient 
size  to  property  handle  the  labor  and 
obtain  the  best  use  of  buildings  and 
equipment. 

(8)  Market  the  poultry  products  so 
as  to  obtain  the  greatest  profits. 

, -»- 


Quick  Death 


We  have  a  flock  of  125  White  Leg- 
horti3  a  year  old  the  llrst  week  in  May. 
They  just  simply  die.  one  and  two 
every  day.  Their  comba  look  nice  and 
red  ^d  we  don't  see  a  thing  wronK 
with  them.    Some  die  on  the  nest.s  lay- 

'"Ihey  have  been  remarkable  layers. 
Started  to  lay  last  September  and  have 
>al«i   "5   to   120    eg^s   datly^Ull^^about 

lngTool.trongr"Mrs.Winard-R.  Miller. 
Northampton    county.    Pa. 

IF  your  hens  are  in  good  flesh,  and 
are  getting  the  same  care  they  had 
during  the  winter,  the  strain  of  heavy 
production  is  probably  not  the  cause 
of  the  losses. 

Sometimes  mites  get  pretty  num- 
erous at  this  season,  and  if  baa 
enough  may  be  responsible  for  lossej?. 
Look  under  the  roosts  and  in  the 
nests,  and  if  mites  are  discovered  give 
the  house  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
paint  roosts,  drops  and  nests  with 
carbolineum  or  other  mite  destroyer 
or  with  waste  crank  case  oil. 

Some  infectious  disease  may  be 
causing  the  losses,  and  if  you  will  ask 
your  county  agricultural  agent  to 
stop  in  and  look  over  the  flock,  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  what  the  matter  is. 

R.  Li.  S. 


Sore  Eyes 


My  chickens  get  sore  eye.=i.  pasted 
shut  They  cat.  but  it  cuts  down  their 
laying,  also  makes  them  Ksht  In 
weigl^t.  as  it  seems  they  cannot  find 
enough  to  eat.  «•   "-■    ""■ 

THIS  trouble  may  be  roup,  or  pos- 
sibly coccidiosis.  Advise  giving 
flock  a  dose  of  one  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  per  100  birds  in  the  drinking 
water,  removal  of  sick  birds  from 
flock,  and  a  thorough  cleaning  of  tne 
poultry  buildings.  R-  ^    ^^ 

Lack  Feathers 

My    Wyandotte    chickens    are    three 
months    old.     They    have    "ever   .been 
sick.    Have  had  a  commercial  f«ed  be 
fore  them  at  all  timc.%  PlentV  "  /*V,l 
and    grit.     The   pullets   arc  Prot  y    weU 

feathered  but  the  ';"0«t«'--1,  ^^"'^at 
feathers     across     their     b«cks       What 

rauses  this?  I  wish  to  get  "i'^-^^  ' '"'2- 
ens  and  to  overcome  this  trouble  as 
a  well-feathered  chicken  sells  better. 
Fayette    county,    Pa.  **• 

POOR  feathering  is  usually  causea 
by   too   warm   a   temperature  m 
the   brooder   house,   or   by   crowding- 

R.   !.<•   «>• 
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Farm  &  Dairy 

By  Lu  W.  LIGHTY 

AIJklOST  every  practical  dairy- 
man has  found  August  one  of 
the  most  difficult  months  of 
the  year.  Usually  the  days  are  un- 
comfortably hot  and  unless  pasture 
conditions  are  about  right  the  cows 
will  drop   in   milk  flow. 

As  I  drive  through  the  country 
very  often  I  see  a  lot  of  cows  bunch- 
ed on  the  lee  side  of  a  wire  fence, 
each  one  trying  to  rub  the  pesky  flies 
off  on  the  next  cow  and  each  one  hop- 
ing to  get  some  shade  from  the  south 
side  cow.  When  you  get  close  to  them 
you  realize  they  are  a  forlorn  bunch 
driven  hither  and  yon  by  the  sun's 
heat,  by  the  blood-sucking  flies  and 
often  by  thirst.  The  cows  look  thin 
and  the  pasture  is  eaten  close  and 
brown. 

Those  cows  are  shrinking  in  milk 
flow  and  soon  will  give  little  or  none. 
They  are  liable  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  poor  form.  They  will  re- 
quire an  undue  lot  of  feed  to  bring 
them  into  winter  working  conditions, 
and  possibly  even  then  you  will  fail 
to  get  them  to  yield  well. 

But  at  intervals  I  see  herds  that 
look  different,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  well  fed  besides  the  pasture 
they  have.  Shade  is  provided  in  the 
form  of  a  woodlot  or  clumps  of  trees. 
A  water  supply  is  convenient  so  they 
can  drink  when  thirsty.  Those  herds 
do  not  seem  to  take  much  notice  of 
the  flies.  They  are  liable  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  in  fine  working  con- 
dition and  give  good  production  on 
the  regular  ration. 

The  first  great  reason  why  cows 
drop  so  seriously  in  milk  flow  in  Au- 
gust is  the  lack  of  feed  and  a  good 
water  supply.  Supply  this  and  the 
heat  and  the  flies  are  not  a  serious 
matter,  yet  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity  the  cows  should  be  supplied 
with  shade  and  some  fly-repellent 
used  regularly. 

Ileadjustment 
I  just  finished  a  story  in  which  a 
professor  was  one  of  the  principal 
characters.  He  arose  in  the  morninE: 
at  8:44  and  moved  through  the  day 
with  clock  regularity  until  10:46  in 
the  evening  when  he  retired.  Doubt- 
less that  is  all  right  for  a  professor, 
but  in  fifty  years  experience  I  learned 
that  the  farmer  must  be  quite  pliable 
and  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
conditions  that  happen  to  arise. 

For  years  wheat  was  the  grain  crop 
we  sold  to  get  cash  to  pay  a  lot  of 
bills  due  or  over-due.  That  plan  is 
unthinkable  now.  This  day.  when 
threshing  of  wheat  is  in  full  swring. 
the  grain  dealer  offers  40c  for  60 
pounds  of  prime  dry  wheat.  At  the 
same  time  he  offers  72c  for  56  pounds 
of  prime  dry  corn. 

In  the  earlier  days  we  were  sure 
that  corn  was  the  best  and  cheapest 
pork  maker,  but  at  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  they  found  that 
wheat  as  a  hog  feed  was  15  to  20 
per  cent  more  efficient  than  corn. 
Wheat  and  tankage  gave  most  satis- 
factory results. 

Lately  I  spoke  with  a  number  of 
farmers  who  are  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  feeding  wheat  to  the  hogs.  I 
spoke  with  a  steer  feeder  whom  I 
have  known  for  a  long  while.  He  has 
fed  steers  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  made  money  doing  it, 
and  has  built  up  his  farm  to  a  high 
state  of  fertility.  He  told  me  that  for 
the  first  time  he  tried  wheat  as  a  steer 
feed  last  season.  Equal  parts  oats, 
corn  and  wheat  was  the  ration,  all 
ground  together.  He  put  on  more 
weight  with  less  feed  than  in  all  hin 
former  feeding  experience.  He  has 
nearly  a  thou.sand  bushels  of  wheat 
this  year  and  much  of  it  will  be  eaten 
by  the  steers. 

At  the  same  time  wheat  merchants 
tell  me  wheat  is  coming  in  slowly  for 
thie.shing  time.  Indications  are  that 
wheat  growers  are  rapidly  adapting 
thomsolves  to  the  changf^d  conditions 
and  will  feed  the  whe^t  and  i^ell  the 
corn  for  cash  to  pay  bills  and  have 
profitable  pork  and  beef  to  sell  later. 
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HEN  threatening  clouds 
warn  of  an  approaching  storm  .  .  .  when  the 
heat  hangs  heavy  over  the  hayfields  .  .  . 
when  speed  is  all-important  .  .  . 

Then  is  the  time  you  need  a  cool,  smooth- 
running  tractor  motor.  Then  is  the  time  you  II 
appreciate  the  value  of  Orange  American 
Gas.  Sells  at  no  increase  in  price— but  gives 
a  performance  far  above  its  cost. 

Try  Amoco  Motor  Oils  and  Greases,  too — and 
get  the  service  from  your  tractor  that  the 
manufacturer  built  into  it.  There's  o  special 
grade  for  each  and  every  type  of  tractor. 


Ask  your  Amoco  dealer,  call  our  nearest  branch 
or   write   us   direct    for    further  information. 

The   AMERICAN   OIL   COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Bollimore.  Md. 

Producer!  of  Amoco-  Go t 


AIGLER-FRANCHESTER 

Guernsey  Sale 

Wooster,  Ohio    Friday,  Sept.  4,  1 93 1 

45  ANIMALS  from  T.  B.  accredited 
and  abortion  free  herds. 

Sale  incluiles  some  of  Ohio's  best  Guernseys. 

6  BULLS,   A.  R.  COWS,  Bred  and 
Open  HEIFERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalofi. 

OHIO     GUERNSEY    BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION,     Wooster,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 


Ships   '/3   dairy    cows   exported   from   Penna.— 


\Vv  have  bcrii  .sollliic  rt-BLxtored  and  Rradi-  fro.Mh 
cow.s,  s|(rlnK<Ta.  heifers,  etc.,  for  eight  jenr.H 
nnd  <mr  hiisine.sH  (jrow»  constantly.  This  year's 
sales  will  lie  the  Rreatest  in  our  history  by  a 
wide  iiiarBln.  7.'>%  are  resales  to  satisfied  for- 
mer customers.  Our  cows  and  your  treatment 
must    be    satisfactory.  — Tell    us   what   you    need. 

CRAWFORD  CO.,  COOP.  DAIRY  IMP.  &  SALES  ASS.N. 
Market    House,  Meadville,    Pa. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


/""..^^mo^kir  R. .110  from   one  month   to  serv- 

v^uernsey  duiis,,,^.,,,,,,,  „ge  g,,,,.,  „t  up- 

land'.s  OSood   (lift   A.R.,   sire  of  Junior  CliamiUon, 
I'eiinsylvaiiiB   Sliow.   out   of  A.R.    diiiiis   with   rec- 
i.rds    up    to    700    lbs.    fnt.    Herd    .Accredited    and 
niiiod     Tested.       I'lices     to    Hiilt     times. 
FRITZLYN    FAKMS,  Pipcrsville,    Pa. 

GUERNSEYS.  -  :!  purebred  Cuernsey  Hull 
Ciilvcs,  .Sire  I'riiKc  i;i,l(l.  ,\11  fniiii  Bisid  pro- 
duciiiff  dams.  Tiilicrculiii  free  herd,  also  blood 
tested  KcK.  &  tninsftTrcd  to  buyer  fur  $4li.lill 
,.„,l,  W.    L.    OEORQE.        Apollo.    Pa. 


WANTED 


WAKT  TO  BUY  Several  Heavy  MtlkinB  Hol- 
stoln  Cows,  fresh  or  soon  to  freshen.  IteKlatered 
animals  preferred.  Must  be  from  T.  IJ.  Accred- 
ited nnd  ncpallve  herd  ami  jiricps  to  sell. 
JOHN   SAMWORTH,  Pomeroy,   P*. 


SWINE 


—DORSET    AND    HAMPSHIRE    SHEEP— 

OflerliiE  cboiii-  Itnuis  (l.ainbs  &  Vi'.-irlimrs)  suit- 
iilile  lldik  heiiilers  or  irciss  breecliii);  i:wes,  pure- 
bird  iiiid  t'l-iidcs.  III  priics  thill  uill  iiiuke  jdu 
iiiiiiiev        All     shirk    mi    appniviil. 

TRANaUILLITY    tc   ALLAMUCHY    FARMS 
Arthur   Danks.    Mgr..  Allamuchy,    N.    J. 


ELM   LAWN   COTSWOLDS   are   (iniillty   iiiiliuals. 
piiced     In     m  i  .ml     willi     cxisliiiK    coiiilit lulls. 
DAN   BRYAN,  Dept.    C.  Portland,    Ind. 


SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTHDOWN    RAMS. 

one    nnd     two    vi'nr-J    old.    tiiiiiriiiilccd    to    iileuse. 
HYLLMEDE    FARM,  Beavor,    Pa. 


Young  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes  -    ^^aK 

Also    rams,    r.iiii    Iniiil'-'    iiml    ewe    Ininbs.    ('lii-iiii{ 
out,  sale  prices.         C.  M.  Havlin,       Atlantic,     Pa. 

UAMDCI-llDU'<l\Vc    olTer    n    few     Ibiin    Innibs. 
n/\lVirornrVC.O^I,.,.,l   i,^  „  „„„  ,,r  (■,,niiiii,nibr. 


ELMER    D.     WHISLER, 


Newville,    Pa. 


HolsteiD  Bulls 


fur    sale,    from    an    accredited 
herd,    from    calves    to    service- 
able nRP,   from  K.   I'.   O.    V.  .'52,   the  1,100-lb.  but- 
ler   mill    4%    bull.     .VWo    females 
Crystal   Spring   Stock   Farm,  Littlostown.    Pa. 

'~  Mostly     Oxford 

TiiMi'    piiymeiit 
GettysburR.Pa. 


Jersey    Bulls    and    Bull     Calves. 

anil    Noble    br iln-.    .\i  <  r.    Iieiil. 

if  desired.    C.P.  tt  M.W,  Bigham, 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  nf  the  best  blood  lines. 
Herd  T  I!.  Ai<rediled  .Viiimals  of  both  sex  and 
nil  iices.  Geo.  B.  McCtnnell.   WellinRton.  Ohio 

40  DAIRY  cows  and  siirin«liii:  heifers.  K!  i;riide 
MiU'iis  cows  mill  licir.is.  bred  t"„ree  Anu'iis 
Lulls.  W.    HUNDLEY,  Boydton,    Va. 


150  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
crossed.  7-8  wks.  old.  $4. .TO  each.  Kxpress  prepaid 
on  U  or  more.  Ship  any  number  C.O.O.  on  ap- 
proval. Crates  free.  We  have  some  nice  stock  here. 
Old   Homestead   Farm,    Box  17,    Lexington,  Mass. 

QUALITY  CHESTER  WHITE  BRED  OILTS. 
SpriiiK  boars.  All  sold  ('.  O.  I)  on  approval. 
A.   H.  CROWNOVER,  Mi.  Sterling.  Ohio 

DUROCS.  Itec.  service  Ismrs.  sprinp  piRs,  sows 
and  fall  Kilts  bred  for  Sept.  farrow,  llest  lireed- 
iiif,'.        J.    W.    Williamson,    Murraysville,    W.  Va. 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
.Service  boars,  pigs  and  bred  sows.  Champion 
Mood.  .Must  please.     C.  £.  CASSEL.    Hershey,  Pa. 

Pigs,  $4.50  each,  select,  crated  C.O.D.  Prepaid 
$.'>.  Slioats  .ft;  to  ^'..'lO  on  H|i|iriivnl.  Vaccination 
.'iOc  to  7.'')c.  C.  Stanley  Short,     Cheswold,     Del. 


Large  Berks  hires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER, 


(iiand   lot  of  pigs  mated, 

bred  gilts,   service  boars. 

Roseville,    Ohio 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  dT.f^ 

usually  for  sale.   Oilts  tc  German,   Roseville,   Ohio 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

J.    J.    RAILING,  R.  2, 


•'.Iglit    weeks    old.    both 
sexes.      Kee.      free. 
Shippensburg.    Pa. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 
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Farmer's  Business  Letter 


t\T  EATHKR  hot,  and  generally  dry. 
W  Good  rains  a  few  days  ago 
rought  a  measure  of  relief  to  Mon- 
a'n^^  Wyoming  and  -cUons  o,  some 
tales  farther  ea^t.  ^^^  ."""f^.^^^^y 
»here  more  rain  is  needed  light  away 
rj'  mature  the  corn  and  put  new  life 
nto    pastures.     Some    spots    are    very 

'Tess  is  heard  about  the  grasshopper 
courge.  The  hoppers  have  cleaned  up 
'ome  sections  but  are  not  migrating  as 
Sd  the  hordes  of  the  seventies  In 
'act  it  is  a  different  brand  of  hop- 
-.^r  That  was  the  Rocky  Mountain 
'cS^ust^bscuring  the  sun  in  its  flights 
Z  long  since  practically  extinct.  The 
copper  doing  the  mischief  this  time 
s  a  short-winged  variety  that  cannot 

"^Some  more  favorable  business  r^ 
•ports  are  appearing,  but  there  are  no 
'substantial  gains. 

In  the  Drouth  Region 
The    area   hardest   hit   by    d/o"^^^ 
mostly    west    of    the    Missouri.     From 
North  Dakota  has  come  a  plea  for  fed- 
eral relief .    They  want  a  moratorium 
on  debts   owed  by  farmers  to  govern- 
,  ment    agencies,    and    also  /o^*™^"^^. 
loans.    Such  demands  may  be  expect 
ed   to   become   more   insistent   as  tirne 
passes,  as  there  are  many  farmers  who 
^Thkve  nothing  on  which  to  subsist 
the  coming  winter.  ^„„j« 

A  Montana  man  reporting  on  comli- 
tions  says  that  so  far  as  they  can  see 
now    all    they   can    do   with    old    ewes 
,  that  will  not  pay  shipping  costs  is  to 
;  kill  them,  as  they  need  to  save  what 
'  feed  there  is  for  the  lambs.   He  thinks 
the  reports  of  a  big  lartb  crop  will  be 
found    exaggerated,    and    as    evidence 
c?tes  one  oufflt  that  killed  20,000  lambs 
at    lambing    time,    because    of    water 
shortage,     and     another     that     killed 

Feeders  Hesitate 

Both    cattle    and    lamb    feeders    are 
holding  back.    They   are  not  yet   cer- 
tain of  their  feed,  and  they  are  even 
more  uncertain  about  markets.  A  gov- 
ernment report  issued  yesterday  indi- 
cated 13  per  cent  fewer  cattle  on  feed 
m  the  Corn  Belt  than  on  August  1st 
last  year.    This  is  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion, especially  so  considering  that  pro- 
^„Jir.^  r^ss  rPlRtivelv  lieht  last  year. 
Only  "one  state,  Nebraska,  has  as  many 
cattle  as   last  year.    The   same   report 
indicated  that  fewer  cattle  would  move 
into  feed-lots  the  last  Ave  months   of 
this  year,  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year. 

Grains  L-ower 
The  tendency  in  grain  trade  contin- 
ues lower,  and  new  lows  were  recorded 
this  week.  Wheat  continues  the  lowest 
In  the  history  of  our  trade  and  the 
'  terminal  quotations  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  because  marketing  and 
transportation  costs  are  higher  than  in 
the  'nineties. 

A    scrap    has    developed    among   the 
people  in  the  Northwest  who   are   in- 
terested   in    cooperative    marketing  of 
erain     a    committee    having    gone    to 
Washington    to    take    the    matter    up 
with  the  Farm  Board,  the  claim  being 
that    through    its    financing   operations 
the  Board  is  giving  one  group  a  mon- 
opoly   of   the    cooperative    business.    It 
develops  that  it  is  simply  the  old  fight 
for     supremacy     between     the     Fanu 
Bureau      and      the      Farmers      Union 
eroups.    The  Board  finds  itself  in  the 
position     of     favoring     the     Farmers 
Union   group  in  grain   marketing,  and 
the    Farm    Bureau    group   in    livestock 
marketing.   This  inevitably  means  dis- 
sension, and  the  Board  is  now  having 
a  taBte  of  it. 

Lambs  Lower 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the 
principal  markets  were  a  little  smaller 
than    last   week,    but    larger   than    for 
the  same  week   of  recent  years.    The 
tone  of  the  market  is  weak,  and  prices 
suffered  a  sharp  decline.    At  the  close 
lambs  were  50c  lower,  sheep  75c  lower, 
but  feeder  lambs  were  only  25c  lower. 
The  story  of  the  week's  trade  is  shown 
in  the  average  lamb  price  which  drop- 
ped from  $7.35  last  week  to  $6.40  this 
week.    The  latter  figure  compares  with 
$9   at   this   time   last  year.    Best    price 
paid    for    lambs    this    week    was    $7.85, 
against   $8.65  last  week.    Shipping   de- 
mand this  week  was  better   than  last, 
but  still  is  relatively  light.    Best  feed- 
ers  went    out  this   week    at    $5.50,   but 
both  demand  and  offerings  are  limited. 
Hogs   About  Steady 
The  hog  market  just  about  held  its 
own    this    week.     Average    price    was 
$6.50,  the  same  as  last  week,  and  com- 
paring with  $8.95  last  year.   The  spread 
Is    wide,    tops    ranging    from    $7.89    W> 


$8.15    this   week.     The    reason    for    the 
relatively   low   average   is   the   b.gdis 
count  on  all  heavy  weights,  the  suppiy 
o?  lard  on  hand  being  liberal    and  n- 
bodv  wanting  any  more  of*^  than  he 
has"  to  make.    Hog  prices   are   visual  J 
Tooking  up  instead  of  in  the  other  di 
rectiJn   at  this   time   of   the   year,   and 
tJe   t"end    is    not   favorable    from    the 
s?anipo"nt  of  its  promise  with  respect 
to  fall  prices. 

Cattle  Higher  and  Lower 
A  two-way  market  on  steers  resulted 
in  an  Average   price   exactly   equal   to 
thatof  rit  week-$8.10.    This  average 
s  75C  unTer  a  year  ago.  All  good  kinds 
Sere  a  "ttle  higher  this  week    aj^d  all 
grassy  sorts  a  little  lower.    The  report 
of    fewer    cattle    on    feed    is    scarcely 
borne  out  in  current  receipts  which  are 
running  some  ahead   of   one  and  two 
^eS   fgo.  but  receipts   elsewhere   are 
liP'ht     and    are    reflected    in    a    strong 
SpinT  demand  that  helps  the  mar- 
STol.  yearlings  this  week^brought 
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Produce  Market  Review 

THE  Philadelphia  egg  "larket  de- 
veloped an  easier  tone  with  prices 
tending  lower,  trading  was  slow  du^ 
ins  the  entire  week  and,  witn  receipta 
more  liberal  than  most  dealers  had 
anticipated,  there  was  a  moderate  mto 
storage  movement  as  compared  with 
an  SprSiable  out  of  storage  move- 
ment the  preceding  week. 

Nearbv    receipts    are    for    the    most 
part   of    poor   quality   and   buyers    are 
Sting  storage  held  stock  quite  freely. 
Tms    accounts    for    the    slack    trading 
S^?resh   arrivals.    Real    fancy   whites 
held   about    steady    with    no   apparen 
rhanee      In    some    instances    31    cents 
was  fxceeded  for  fobbing  lots  of  hen- 
nerv  nearbys,  but  in  general  30@iOV3C 
wi%eneral' Pacific  Coast  white  eggs 
were   moving    fairly   well   at   31c.    The 
bulk    of    the    trading    wa^    on    inter 
mediate  grades  ranging  from  21 «.  23 %c. 
The  storage  holdings   for   the  entire 
country'  are^stimated  by  the  trade  to 
be  very   close  to,   or  even  lower   than 


the     federal     estimate     for     July     1st 
Should   this   be    true,    the    egg    market 
wouM  be  statistically  in  go«d  pos  tion^ 

as    that    would    "^^^"    °"%vf "f  J^^fhe 
quarter  million  cases  less  than  at  the 

same  time  last  year. 

The   New   York   egg  market  was   ir 
regular   but  a  steadier  tone   developed 
late   in   the   week.    Best   nearby  white 
eegs    sold    at    27r„^30^A.c.     Brown    eggs 
bffugh?    19'^'i"30c    and    mixed    colors 

13(<i'25c. 

Poultry  Steady 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  steady  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  The  demand  was  fair  and  Leg 
horn  fowl  sold  at  18r..^21c,  colored  22.. 
24c  Leghorn  broilers  ranged  from  20c 
?Jr'  poor  stock  up  to  24..  25c  for  the 
best  Reds  sold  within  a  range  of 
20r<,27c  and   Rocks   25'i_.)32c 

an^d^Th/t^^et-was'st^airar^S.^ 
^  Vtter  Sv"anced  with  92  scor^^^-f^ 

^i^'^  tsr  =1;^  rs^ 

an"  dealers  found  it  difficult  to  satis- 
fv    their   requirements.     Users    of    but- 
Jer   ?oind   it  hard   to   obtain  satisfac- 
tory buUer   due  to  high   temperature. 
Cantaloupes 
Maryland     and     Delaware     are     the 
chief    sources    of    cantaloupes    at    the 
nresent  time  and   the  movement   from 
fhese    sections    has    been    larger    than 
during  the  same  period  last  year.    In 
early    August   the   movement   had    ex 
•  deeded  150.000  crates  by  truck^  La  ge 
nuantities    of  these   lopes  are   arriving 
?n  PhUadelphia  and  the  market  drow- 
ned sharply.    The  over-supply  also  af- 
fected   the    market    for    New    Jersey 
stfck  which  has  started     Th^  demand 
was   slow   for   all    except   the   best   va 
riSies       Fordhooks,    Hales     Best    and 
Hearts   of  Gold   are  bringing  the  best 

^""Apples  continue  to  sell  very  slowly 
tartly  due  to  the  large  supply  of 
Seiches  available.  Eastern  markets 
Seport  apples  as  low  as  25c  per  bushel 
wi^  a  fev.  lots  of  fancy  up  to^  $1. 
Most  of  the  apples  are  from  Dela 
ware   and  New   Jersey.  „.  „^„d    - 

The  white  potato  market  showed  a 
sligM   improvement   late   i"   the   week 
New   Jersey   growers   due   *«  th«  ^f^^!^ 
and    the    low    prices    held    off    diggin^^ 


August  15,  1931     • 

and  loadings  were  "Rhter.  Prices  late 
in  the  week  ranged  from  $1.55  to  $1.».0 
per  150-pound  sack  f.  o.  b.  New  Jersey 
points.  New  Jersey  potatoes  are  get- 
ting fairly  good  distribution  and  are 
go"ng  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  as 
far  south   as  Florida.  W.  R.  W. 
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CATTLE 
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LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBTniQH 

C»ttt« 
iji9t  vear's  drouth  shows  up  in  tnis 
ye^'3  cTtUe  supply,  and  receipts  contmue 
lieht  and  inferior  in  quality.  Only  25Mr 
in«ds  were  on  sale  and  few  steers  of  merit 
loaas  *^^'^'=  ""  ™,  »  *„_,  very  nice  handy- 
Shr^Sr^asS-  Irom  wLt  Virginia 
hroSht  $r50  per  c^,.„f «  ^^f?^  ^hT^ni 

iT%oi  r-iuh^^i^irerro?- s 

S?ougM  $5®6  as  to  flesh,  some  thinnish 
plain  steers  hard  to  sell.  Wefhty  grass 
*^ra  fat  but  a  bit  plain,  got  bids  of  mtie 
^r,lV  S7  ner  cwt  No  dry-fed  steers  were 
here.  fiSJers  are  all  looking  for  cheap 
meat  and  not  dispcsed  to  pay  over  $7.50 
?^r  anything.  Heifers  looked  higher,  con- 
SSerlng  auality.  the  best  airload  here 
eoing  at  $6.50.  with  fair  kind  around  $6 
I  fpw  fancy  fat  cows  sold  around  $5  per 
^wrno^i^nrgood  enough  to  sen  a^o^.^ 

$4.25  and  decent  kind  available  at  $3.50  n  4^ 

sold   at  $3.25ra)3.75. 

Choice   dry-fed   steers    $7  50^7  75 

Choice    grass    steers    '?  S  7  50 

Good  to  choice    do 6  75rd)  7  25 

Fair  to  good,  do «  OCii)  6  50 

Plain   heavy   "tee" None  here 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  .    .^       None  nere 
Good  butcher  steers.  1.000  to      ^  ^^^  ^  jS 

1,150  lbs.    ....■ 6  75ra)  7  GO 

Fair  to  good.  do.    °  g  75 

ordinary  to  fair,  do ^  ^l.^  25 

Common,    do • _  p^, ,  ^  ok 

Good  light  butcher  s  eers   ....     ^  00^^  7  25 
Fair  to  good  light  steers  ....     6  ^^^  ^  ^ 

Common  to  medium    do «  ^  ?  gj 

Inferior  light  .steers    Nominal 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    -  .,-, ,  n  q(^ 

Choice   fat   heifers    c  l^r«)  6  50 

Good    to   choice    heifers    t  75^  6  ?5 

Fair  to  good  heifers   •     ^  75W  b  ^ 

common  to  fair  heifers   \^Z^^5 

Choice    fat   cow.s    4  norrt  4  50 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows   JS^loO 

Fair  to  Kood  cows         .... .  •     3  §0  r.  4  ^ 
Common   to  fair  cows  2  ma)  2  50 

Canners    . . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • g^^  QQ<n)15  00 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   %  50^^  4  65 

Choice  heavy  bulls   •••••••••••     l  2V  "  5  qq 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls   ..     4.7.W  5  utJ 
Fair   to   good  handy  bulls    ...     ^  25^  4  7b 

Common  to  fair  bulls   |  K  3  50 

Inferior   bulls 

Though  the  supply  was  light,  only  12 
r.rlonds  the  hog  market  showed  little 
snap  Sales  werl  largely  at  about  last 
week's  closing  prices  for  handy  and   light 


weights  but  heavy  hogs  were  not  janted. 
Prtfes  for  heavy  weights  ranged  from 
Si"  to'V25.  the  heavier  th«  cheapen 
Handv  weights  went  at  $8.50  largely,  j."^ 
?est  of  The  light  Yorkers  went  along  with 
Sd?-Jeightl.  140@150^pound  hogs  of 
ttnod  Quality  going  in.  The  orainary 
fighter  ones.  135  lbs  or  less,  were  dull  at 
wTKftTs  Pies  were  not  in  much  demand 
ft  S"^'*7  75  as  to  Quality.  Sows  of  stand- 
ard merit  sold  at  $5.50.  others  and  ex- 
treme weights  for  less. 
Heavy.  250  lbs.  or  over   . . . . ...  $6  75|  7  .^ 

Medium  wte..   ISp^J'',^-  8  45W  g  50 

Heavy  Yorkers.  160-180  ids.   ..  »  ;«^ 

Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...  J  J5|  8  00 

Pigs.  90-110  lbs JK55O 

Roughs     2  OOW  3  00 

Stags     

Sha«P   »nd  !•»»»*■  , 

Monday's  supply  was  '^»'""t  16  caHoad^ 

mainly    lambs.     Sh^^P^  ^""^  ,^7'!^^Lrket 
are    being    held   back    by    the    low    marKei 
prtce    o^ers  figuring  that  they  can't  lose 
by   waiting  until   a   demand   appears.     The 
sheeTmarket    was   largely    a   guess,    with 
most    estimates    $3.50    per    ^'^- /«r    good 
handy  wethers.    A  few  heavy  ewes  brought 
JoS  25    handy  kind  worth  $2.75ra3^  Lambs 
were  lower  but  trade  was  fairly  active  at 
The    decline.     Good    lambs    brought    $8.25. 
medium  kind  $5''r<  6  and  skips  $3.50fr4.  Fair 
S  Tambs    brought    «4.25ra)4.75.    suggest- 
fg  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  coun- 
try until  they  show  more  flesh  and  weight 
Nothing    doing    in    feeder    lambs,    though 
some  are  available   occasionally. 

Good  to  beat  wethers   'o  m«fi  3  ^ 

Good  mixed    ^?^^  3  00 

Fair  to  good,  do f  50*0  3  00 

Common    to    fair    100^^  2  25 

Good  to  best  lambs   Imtc  Iw 

Medium    lambs     ^  S^ W  4  S 

Culls   and    common    3  50W  4  .>u 

Calves 
Monday's    supply    was    a^^^t    8W    head_ 
The  market  was  fairly  active  at  $9-50  for 
good    lots.    $6.50W8    for   seconds    and    $4W6 

for  others.  

CHICAOO 

C»tUe  ,      . 

Chiraeo    Aug.    10.— With    16.000    head    of 

cauie  on 'sale  the  market  was  25c   higher. 

Top  steers  brought  $9. .W.  best  he.fers  $9J0 
big  steers  $9.  while  the  bulk  of  sales  was 
at    $7..50''<r9.25. 

Thirty-two  thousand  hogs  were  on  sale 
including  7,000  "directs."  The  market  was 
steady    with    top    at    $8.    bulk    .selling    at 

$5W7.90. 

Sl»«eP  .      .^. 

Receipts   amounted    t-.    17.000   head.     The 
market    was    steady      Best    lambs    so^d    a 
J7.85.    while   the   bulk   went  at    ■$5.2b^m.b»). 


Produce  Quotatoins 

PHII.ADEI.PHIA 

Butter.-rfigher  than  extras.  27>4<'fl'30'ic; 
V  score    26'4c;  90  score,  24c. 

E^M-P  C.  best  marks.  29rfS31c:  nearby 
whites  "extras.  24rf*26c;  nearby  hrown  ex- 
Tras  23ra)28c;  nearby  '"'''«^ /■"'""l.,,-,f^ 
oAiAc-    nearby    current    receipts,    igwil'.jc. 

Poiilt^--Uve  fowls.  13W25c:  broilers. 
19rtf3>  old  roosters.  12'-on4c;  Pigeo'is  pr.. 
Sa^^urkey^^^g3c;ducks.J2^15. 

bu?'^v\Voif'vS\es':l5^r7?l=.  HUCKLE- 
BERRIES. N.  J.  &  Pa^.  32-qt.  era  e.  $2^50«8) 
3  50.  BLACKBERRIES.  N.  J..  32-f«t- /^[ates^ 
$2^12.50.  PEACHES.  N.  J..  %  bskt  20 
'^30c.  ELDERBERRIES.  N.  J..  %  bskt..  20 

"•Vegetable..-SPINACH.  N.  J.,  bus..  50r«) 
75^  TOMATOES.  N.  J..  %  ^skts.  early 
varieties.  25rn.60c.  PEAS.  N.  ^-'^Jf^^'^ 
bus      BEETS.    Pa.    &    N.    J..    'l;*»2c    bncn. 

BEANS,  snap.  N.  J..  ^^  ^^"^Urtr^S 
50crtf$l.  CELERY.  N  J.  h«irts^  3«J6c 
bnch.     CABBAGE.    N.    J.    &    Pa..    %    bskU 

So'nS  ^N  ""f  °%'bskt.  ?enows'-40ac: 
?StAt6es;  n':  ?..  4  bskts.  cobblers.  35 
W40C  SWEET  POTATOES.  N.  J..  %  bskt.. 
^a^-.  lil^  CUCUMBERS.  N  J..  =^i  bskt 
25W3.5C.  CORN,  green.  %  h?kt..  N.  J--  -^w 
Wc  RADISHES.  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus.  hmpr.. 
red.   poor.   25«S)60c. 

NEW    YORK 
Bntter —Higher  than  extra.s.  27'4#27^4c; 
extras    i6-«4c;%rsts.  24%^..26V^c:   90  score. 
■n^l<a)34c-    89   score.   2V*fd>23%c. 

EM«.-White.  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern'lelected  extras.  271i>^lic:  extr'i  flrs^^s 
22Vi''a24c:  average  extras.  24r'2W2bc.  me 
rtiums.    25'?i'26c.  .         „. 

Dowsed  Ponltry.-Chicken.s  nearby  24 
ftiMOc-  fowls.  bbl.s..  dry  packed.  Ibrfe25c. 
oid  cock.s.  i2  to  box.  12'-«)18c:  pigeons, 
prime,   doz..   75cr^g^^^^^ 

Butter.-Country  butter.  30(»35c;  cream- 
ery  butter.    29W33C. 

i-^ffs Fresh.    25®28c. 

^^^  /  ^^nur-a— Chickens.  $l<i»2  each: 
Dresied  potutry.  t.nicKeiiB.  •  o«;r«i9  9>i. 
springers.  60cW$l  each;  ducks.  $1.25<'d)2.25. 
squabs,  35W50C  each. 
\mli..-A  P  P  L  E  S  10  '^^ISc  'i  pe^k. 
BLACKBERRIES,  15(S)18c  qt.  PEACHES. 
8W10C  qt  CURRANTS.  12  ^o)  15c  q. 
iEuMS.  l6m2c  qt.  PEARS.  10r«)15c  qt. 
HTTKLEBERRIES,    20''ri>25c    qt. 

VeSailes^BEANS,  (string).  8'-a)10c  n 
peTk'  BEANS.  (Lima),  ^f^^^c  pint  box. 
BEETS.  5«i)8c  bunch.  CABBAGE  5W10C 
^o«d  CARROTS,  5W8c  bunch.  CAUL.I- 
FlSWeR  ?5°^25c  head.  CELERY.  6mOn 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS.  2W5C  each  EW3- 
PLANTS.  10<'ai20c  each  ENDIVE.  5W8c 
head.     LETTUCE.  J®i5c_Z'«a„d;,„9NJ°!f^^: 

Sg^c  bus  POTATOES  sweet,  ^g3oc 
li  peck.  PEPPERS.  2fi5c  each.  PEAS 
ofir,.-)W  1'.  ok  PEAS,  sugar.  15W18c  pt. 
PARSLEY.  2rd)5c  bnch.  RADISHES  5ra8C 
bnch  RHUBARB.  5c  bnch.  SPINACH. 
Jo&c  >4  Pk.  TOMATOES^  5<jnOcP^. 
TURNIPS.  12fi>15c   H   pk.    SWEET  COKW, 

12@20c    doz. 

YORK 

Butter.-Country.   35''!f40c. 
Eee«.— Fresh.   22W26c:    pullet.   18c. 
Poultry  .-Hens,  18W26c;  Leghorns,  dress- 
ed   $1.25  ran.  50:    Rocks   &   R^d^-   ^;^^^f„'*' 

$1.35'«'2.25:    springers,    dressed     50cr<i^$1.35. 

vralta A  P  P  L  E  S.     new.     18c     I*     PK. 

PEACHES,  10<'fi)20c  '4   pk..  50cW$l  per  bskt. 
PLUMS,   8'a>10c   box,   15c    'i    pk. 


cAVB\*?ir5^ro?T,tJd^'^L\T™ 

5c     bnch.      TURNIPS      lOc     bo^^  ^A"^^ 
FLOWER.     15''ai25c    head.      CARROTb.    X 
bnch.     STRING    BEANS.    18c    V.    pk. 
PITTSBtraiOK 
Butter.-Nearby    tubs.    92    score    extras. 
•28 '.c;    standards.   28' '.c;   89  .score.  26\c,  88 

'"wSarby     current     receipts      flrst^ 
2(.^20lbc:     fresh,     extra     firsts.     21'«21>i=c. 
nearby   hennery   whites     extras    24«*2.5c^ 
Poultry.— Live  hens,  heavy.  22<'a)24c.  me 
dium.   a?fi)22c:    Leghorns,    17rd)20c;    spring 

ers.    i9r(i'22c;    colored    bf^''^''''-   !'««^,^',,S 
28c:    light.    21i'a)23c:    old    roostexs,    12W13C 
ducks.   15«n7c:   pigeons.   25c     Fresh  killed 
full  dressed  hens.  36c:  hog  dressed.  30c 

O 

wool.   MABKET 
Boston.    Aug.    8.-The    wool    market   was 
moderately   active    during   the   P-"     ^f«J' 
savs  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Market   News   Service.    A  less   a';tive   mar- 
ket   than    during    the    P'-«^'""^,^^^,'l,„^uc 
due    to    a    slower    demand     ^oy,,/"'"^^'^ 
wools  of  583.  60s  and  finer  qualities.    Low 
er    grades    were    quite    active   with    prices 
very  firm   to  .slightly  higher     ^^f^V'T^! 
the    market    were    the    broad    call    for    5*s 
and    46s    quality    domestic    wools    and    the 
apparently    expanding    outlet    for    48a.    aus 
quanties    as    a    result     of     the     increased 

strength    of   56s.  ocA.-)ofii<.r 

Fine  combing  i.s  quoted  at  25'>f)26'*!f. 
half-blood  24ft.25c.  three-eighths  23r.  quar; 
ter-blood  21W22C.  low  nuarter  20^-1^. 
Hne  three-eighths  and  quarter  blooo 
Clothing     2nW21c:     half-blood     clothing     l» 

W20c. 

O 

CHICAGO   CASK   OBAIN 

Chicago.  Aug.  10. -The  fo"owing  rash 
prices  ruled  hore  today:  No.  2  hard  whwit. 
49'..*i50',c;  No.  2  yellow  ''orn.  55'44*56c. 
No.'  2  white  oats,  new.  21UW22%c:  No.  -* 
rye,   38':;'(/ 38'':,c. 


HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
"two    I'llll     'I'lv'' 
C    G.    WAGNER, 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

\VS      illlll       Ill'ilt'lS. 

Wostlord,    Pa. 


Pure-Bred 

I......         I*ftl 


.„„     Milking     Shorthorn     liciftT     nnd    bull 

Xn^us  Cattle  "' T.rj;"""' 

\yr,,e   BAYARD    BROS.,  Wnynesburg.    Pa. 

BUCK   *    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
OTPford  Cattle— roland-Chlna   Horm     HampiiWrj 
^^l^oXtl    Hornes            THE    SAINT    AMOUH 
COMPANY.        Mortonville.   Penna. 

i^FOISTERED  HEREFORDS.  A  selcrt  hpril  of  the 
hMt  Woodford  15r.-i>illi(C.  Cowk.  licif.Ts  and  hiill» 
*nr  sale  Bt  ri'asonalili'  prices.  Liiree  herd  to 
.elect  from.         Fred.   J.    Brown,    Duboit,   Penna. 

n    8    POLLED  HEREFORDS.— A  fine  Helectlon. 

riwg"     helfera,    bviUa.     Come    or    write 

^AS.    D.    OILL,  MiUersport.    Ohio 

FABM    JaAXTD 


PENNSYXiVANIA 


B4.AC«B  TUIK'K  CIlOl'  FA UM.  excellent  H«n- 
Hon  »tate  front  fronlnRe-  <'ni.ideii,  N.  J.,  aiid 
Phll'adelDhiii,  I'a.,  IL'  inile.H.  Clone  to  vill«B<'  with 
full  community  advantUBi-s,  h\»>.  innil  Hervlce. 
M  acres  level  fertile  loiini  llllaBe,  18  arre» 
woodland  and  pasture.  K-room  house,  good  •■ou- 
dltlon  small  tenant  house.  Kurni  at  jiiiietlon  of 
two  imiKirtant  roads.  K.xcellent  roadside  stand 
imMMlhllltles.  $0.(K)0.00.  InvestlRate  this  and  oth- 
ir  farnus  offered  for  sale  under  easy  payment 
plan.    Federal    Land   »ank.    Sprlnglleld,    Masg. 

FABM    IMPIiEMEWTS 


FERGUSON  WHI;KI>I.KS.S  I'LOWS  only  $S7.70. 
New  l«-i».  sli'ele  bottom.  Save  S.-JC-iO.  Direct 
frrtm  farlorv.  Free  Trial.  Kasy  Terms,  hspe- 
olallv  made'  for  Fords.rti.  Fits  10  20  Interna- 
linnal.    Ferguson-Sherman.    Evansvllle.    Ind. 

MX8CEX.I.ANEOVS. 


WHY  TIL.VME  THE  BULL  when  .\our  cow  does 
not  breed?  Utie  Cowco  I  hour  before  service. 
KeHUlts  or  your  money  back:  85  cents  for  one 
cow  $2  90  for  five  cows,  itostpaid.  Woodstock 
Farms  Best  known  farm  In  America.  Kt.  2, 
Box    19  C.     Renton.     Washington. 

WVTFllTROOF  YOl'R  ROOF  with  Everlasting 
Roof  Coatlne.  HlKh  (piallty  lone  lastlni;;  low 
iirice  5  Kallons  for  $:j.OO.  Ifs  impular  because 
It  does  Its  Job  rlRht.  We  have  territories  ready 
for  acents.  Bljs  seller:  nuike  money  in  your 
home  town.  Write  Nathmal  Supply  To.,  71»,{ 
Terminal    Comnierce    BldK..    I'hilailelphla.    I'a. 

LIME. --Agricultural  carloads,  Renulne  Hydrat- 
ed—Oround  Burned.  Ilurned  Lump.  Write  for 
prices.  Hose  I'oint  Stone  &  Lime  Company.  New 
Castle.  Pa. 

1st  QUALITY  KOOFINfJ  PAl'F.It.  Prepaid  I 
ply.  $1.15:  2  ply.  $l..30:  3  ply.  $1  45.  Nails  and 
cement.  1.5c  i)ir  roll  extra.  Winlker  Brothers. 
Minis,     Mass.   ^ 

FILM.S  DEVKLOPED.— Six  Beautiful,  high  kIoss 
prints.  25c.  Regular  price.  West  Supply.  Hunt- 
InKton.    Ind. 

ST.VNUAP.n  KABIUT  JOURNAL.  Milton.  Pa. 
Special.      Year    I'.V,    .Sample    Dime. 

EDTTCATIONAIi 

WANTED:  MEN-  WO.MEN,  18-50.  qualify  for 
steady  <-;<vernment  Jobs,  Salary  KauKe.  $105- 
l?r.r)  in. .nth  Pniil  vni'iitions.  roniiiion  education, 
thousands  »ppoiMti-<l  yearly.  Write,  lustruction 
C'lreau,    .'Kitl.    St.    Louis.    Mo.,    Today. 

TOBACCO 

TOUACCO. — Postpahl.  guaranteecl  very  best  mel- 
low Juicv  leaf  chewhiR,  5  lbs.,  $1.,50:  10.  $2.75. 
Ilcst  smoklnp,  20c  lb.  Mark  Handin,  .Sharon, 
Tonu. 

■M   CllKWIXC    TWISTS.    $1.00:    100.    $;<.75.    pre- 

tiaid.  Ford  Tol)aii'o  Company,  MO,  .Mayfleld, 
Centueky. 

(SIAKANTEEI)  CHEWTNtJ  or  SmoklnR.  Five 
Ihs.,  .til.OCi:  Ten,  $1  50;  Pay  when  received. 
Kentucky   FarnuTs.    West    I'aducali.    Kentucky. 

OOLl)  LEAF.-  <;UAKANTEEI>  cliewlnR  •>r  smok- 
Ing.  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $l..'iO.  Pipe  free.  Pay  isist- 
master.  Co-OjK'ratlve  Farmers,   1517.  Sedalla,   Ky. 

AGENTS 

WANTED  AT  ONCE.  Ueliable.  enerRetlc,  <-om- 
retent  man,  with  car  or  riR.  who  know:*  farm- 
ing, to  sell  Martin  Farm  ItulldinRs  on  easy 
terms  direct  to  farnu-rs.  No  capital  or  Invest- 
ment needed.  Ailvertislnff  "leads"  furnished. 
S))lciidld  op'xirtunlty  for  blR  profits  and  a  steady, 
IKTuianent  Imonu-.  We  show  you  how.  Write  to- 
'l«y  for  details  and  tell  us  all  about  yourself. 
Martin  Sleel  Prialucts  Co..  102H  Lcuigvlew  Ave.. 
Mansfield.    Oliin. 

ACENTS  WA.NTEI)  to  represent  old  establish- 
«l  nursery.  Cash  roiumlsshui  paid  on  receipt  of 
orders.  lEellable  stoik  at  fair  prices.  Write 
Home    Nursery    Co.,    I'.o.v   !l-.\,    (ieneva.    Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

'  Taxation  and  Economy 


(119)      19 


(Continued  from  page   5.) 


tax  money  is  used;  they  have  been 
familiar  to  most  of  us  for  a  long 
time.  But  there  are,  also,  a  large 
number  of  unsuspected  "causes"  that 
expect  help  from  the  county  purse, 
and  said  purse  often  becomes  pretty 
lean. 

Court  costs  run  into  money  and  it 
often  follows  that  the  jail  receives 
the  result  of  a  trial.  Of  course,  our 
tax  money  must  pay  for  the  privilege 
we  enjoy  of  boarding  and  housing 
malefactors  while  they  rest  and  think 
of  their  sins;  or,  at  any  rate,  rest. 
Somehow,  it  seems  out  of  joint.  Here 
is  a  husky  fellow  who  steals  my  fine 
pullets;  fifty  dollars,  a  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  in  a  single  night.  A  prof- 
itable night's  work,  but  not  for  me. 

Once  in  so  often  such  a  chap  is 
caught,  lodged  in  jal  and  finally 
brought  to  trial.  His  lawyer  aston- 
ishes him  by  saying  fine  things  about 
him.  I  may  have  to  attend  court  to 
help  convict  him.  If  all  goes  well  he 
is  sentenced  to — a  year  or  two  in 
jail? — not  at  all;  to  perhaps  three 
months.  Then  he  is  let  out  to  con- 
tinue his  labors. 

All  the  cost  of  convicting  him  and 
of  keeping  him  in  jail  is  paid  out  of 
tax  money.  I  have  lost  my  valuable 
birds  and  I  have  been  put  to  expense 
and  inconvenience. 

Why  would  it  not  be  fair  to  make 
the  originator  of  all  the  mischief  pay 
for  his  fun,  not  by  a  few  months  of 
well-fed  leisure  in  a  nice,  cozy  jail,  but 
by  condemning  him  to  labor  in  jail 
until  he  had  earned  enough  to  pay 
(a)  me  for  the  value  of  the  chickens 
he  st^le;  (b)  the  cost  of  arrest  and 
prosecution;  (c)  the  cost  of  main- 
taining him  in  prison;  (d)  a  sum 
needed  for  the  support  of  his  family; 
(e)  a  stated  sum  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, which  would  be  applied  to  some 
worthy  purpose? 

I  can  see  nothing  unfair  in  such  a 
plan.  If,  as  those  interested  in  prison 
affairs  contend,  the  object  of  impris- 

the  prisoner,  would  not  such  a  plan 
bring  home  to  a  chicken  thief  or  to 
any  other  petty  offender  the  desir- 
ability of  letting  other  people's  prop- 
erty alone? 

Assuredly,  it  would  place  the  bur- 
den of  paying  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs and  would  to  that  extent,  at 
least,  relieve  the  over-loaded  tax- 
payer. 

To  sum  up  briefly:  Taxation  is 
necessary,  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  common  good  must  be 
met.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  be- 
yond which  people  cannot  go  with 
safety.  We  have  already  passed  this 
limit  and  ways  must  be  devised  to 
reduce  the  demands  on  the  taxpay- 
er's purse. 

Taxes  must  be  lowered  by  lowering 
the  demand  for  funds.  This  can  be 
done  by  entering  upon  fewer  under- 
takings; or  by  more  careful  manage- 


ment both  of  the  work  and  of  the 
finances.  Small  leaks  will  sink  great 
ships. 

Economy  does  not  mean  saving 
alone,  but  saving  through  good  man- 
agement. 

The  individual,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
first  see  that  he  has  funds  in  hand  to 
pay  for  anything  he  may  undertake; 
public  officials  too  often  reverse  this 
plan. 

« 

FarmFacts  &  Fancies 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
as  wheat,  corn  and  cotton.  Probably 
they  will  not  remain  effective  where 
now  tried  as  measures  of  relief.  Wher- 
ever any  possible  profit  is  in  sight 
the  crowd  rushes  headlong,  and  we 
are  driven  back  to  the  hard,  unbend- 
ing, usually  depressing  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply  to  determine  price 
and  to  control  production.  It  is  not 
a  happy  thought. 

Selling  Climate 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  sold  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  climate, 
getting  its  money  in  cash  from  peo- 
ple in  all  the  states  eastward.  It  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  east- 
erners got  what  they  paid  for  in  this 
instance.  For  reasons  I  do  not  need 
to  understand  there  are  currents  of 
air  coming  from  the  ocean  all  the 
year  round  that  really  mean  warm 
weather  for  the  winter,  and  cool 
weather  for  the  summer.  The  sun 
gets  hot  most  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  in  the  shade  of  a  telephone  pole, 
a  building  or  a  tree,  the  cool  breeze 
directly  on  the  Coast  keeps  one  com- 
fortable in  midsummer.  It  is  very 
different  even  a  few  miles  back  from 
the  shore,  and  over  a  hundred  miles 
away  down  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
the  thermometer  may  register  120  F. 
at  times. 

But  it  is  Coast  climate  the  realtors 
are  selling — thousands  of  square  miles 
of  it  otfered.  This  summer  has  brought 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  weeks  of 
hot  weather  have  crowded  the  heat 
right  down  to  the  shore  line.  It  is 
very  disconcerting  to  those  who  never 
want  to  admit  anything  less  than  per- 
fection for  their  climate.  It  has  been 
hot  in  the  thorough-going  way  our 
central  and  eastern  states  have  of 
being  hot.  and  it  is  taking  a  lot  of 
explaining  to  tourists.  Regions  not 
fifteen  miles  from  the  shore  have  run 
temperatures  up  to  100  degrees  F., 
and  even  directly  on  the  Coast  there 
is  comfort  only  in  the  shade  and  after 
sundown. 

Mr.  White,  of  the  Farmer,  is  going 
to  give  his  big  tourist  crowd  a  sur- 
prise if  this  most  extraordinary 
weather  continues.  All  records  are 
broken,  and  the  fact  remains  that  for 
one  year  the  Pacific  Coast  has  cut 
down  the  quality  of  climate  it  al- 
ways has  for  sale. 


CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

12c  a  word — per  insertion 


Minimum 
charge  $1.20 


Cash  must 
accompany  order 


POUI.TKY 


ITl.I.ET.S  THE.M.EIJ  S.  C.  White  LeRborna. 
K  to  10  weeks  old.  large  ly|H'.  free  range  slock, 
hatched  from  24  to  'M  oz.  eggs.  Trexler  Farms, 
.Mientoun.    Pa. 


EN(;LIS1I      white      LEtillOlt.N.S.      i.ulW'ts 
ciirkircls.    Elmer    Whisler.    Newville,    i'a. 


and 


BABY    CHICKS 


UITSK'.S  CHICKS  (;uaranteed  to  live  four  weeks. 
4'/.<;  up.  Hloodtested.  State  Accredited,  Itaby 
Chicks  2  and  .'I  weeks  old  Started  Chicks.  Pul- 
lets. Cmkerels,  llreecllng  Stock.  Twenty  varl- 
I'ties.  Pnunpt  service.  Hatches  weekly.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Itusk  Poultry  Farms,  i;o.\  008. 
Windsor.     .M<i. 

MAKTIN'.S  giALITY  CHICKS.  White.  Buff. 
Leghorns.  Anc-onas.  Me.  IJarred,  White,  Buff 
Ito<ks,  Beds,  White,  Black  Minor<as.  White 
Wvandottes.  8c.  <;iants,  10c.  Light  Mixed.  5c. 
Heavy  .Mixed,  7c.  1(H»%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
.Martin's    Hatchery,     Mt.    Victory.    Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS.-  Trapnested  Pen  One.  9c.  Pen 
Two,  SVjC.  .Started  Chlcks--Pullets.  Large  Eng- 
lish White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free.  Willacker 
Leghorn    Farm,    Box    P,    New    Washington,    Ohio. 

JEKSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  and  Light  Brahmaa. 
100  or  1,000.  12c  each.  12  other  leading  blood- 
tested  varieties  at  equally  low  prices.  AJax 
Hatcherii'.s.     Quincy.     111. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.  — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8.00; 
Leghorns.  $0.00;  Heavy  mixed.  $7.(Ht;  I.,lKht. 
$0.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  aystem, 
raising  957»  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M.  Laurer. 
P.ox   43.    McAllsterville.    Pa. 

HOCKS,  REDS.  WYANIIOTTES,  CVjC,  Leghorns, 
»k-.    Continental    Hatchery,     York.     Pa. 

COBW    HABVESTEB 

RICH    M.VNS    CORN    HARVESTER,    poor   man's 

iirice — only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment, 
''ree  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
Process    Co..    Salina,    Kansas. 

POPI.TBY  STTPPIiIES 

INCI'BATOR  BAim.VINS.  —  Greatly  reduced 
prhes  oiu entire  stock  of  used  incubators.  Sold 
on  most  liberal  tiTins  ever  given.  .Ml  leading 
nuikes.  Buckeyes,  Peterslmes,  Blue  Hens,  New- 
towns,  etc.  .Many  nearly  new,  2,000  to  :10,000 
capacity,  all  guaranteed.  M'rlte  or  wire  for 
description  and  prices  before  buying  any  Incu- 
bator. Our  reputation  protects  you.  .Smith  Incu- 
bator Company.  3H0-A  West  12l8t  Street. 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


WANTED 


WOOL  WANTED.— I  .Specialize  in  AVooI  and 
Pelts.  Write  for  Prices.  Alvah  A.  Conover. 
Lebanon.    New    Jersey. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  LANCA.STER,  PA.,  wants 
your   name   If  you   havo  sheep   or   wool. 

SEEDS  AWP   KUBSEBEBS 

HARDY  ALFALA  SEED  $(i.00.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$,S.OO.  While  Sweet  Clover  $:{  00.  All  60  lb. 
Iiushel.  Return  seed  If  nol  siiiished.  George 
I lowman.   Concordia.    Kansas. 

SEED  CORN.-  Wing's  improved  White  Cap. 
Clarage.  Cash  Favorite  and  Golden  Glow.  AH 
pure-bred  and  heavy  yielding.  Alfalfa  and  other 
seeds.  Chas.  B.  Wing,   It.  ;i.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

BABW   EQXriPMEWT 

CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
plea.sc  the  jiurchascr.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
Also  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  stancl-iona 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  Wlnthrop 
W.  Dunbar.  East  Street,  Forrestvllle.   Conn. 


DOGS 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.— Polk  Miller's  famous  do« 
hook  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed- 
ing, care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  Polk 
Miller  IToduct.s  Corp..  1025  W.  Broad  St..  Rich- 
mond.   Va. 


SITUATIONS 


HOUSEKEEPER  or  HOl'SKWORK.  —  Refined 
American  woman  with  well-behaved  boy  of  13. 
Neiil.  clean,  excellent  cook.  References  ex- 
<'hanged.  No  objection  to  1  or  2  children.  C.  M. 
llmkels.    Quaker    Hill.     Pawling.     N.    Y. 


HONEY 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY,  10-lb.  Pall.  $2.10.   Bulk 
Comb,    $2.2,1    Postpaid.    Edw.    .Mitchell,    Castalla. 

Ohio. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Intnan 


■^ t^WHAT  WILLTHE  BOVS  DO  ABOUT  PAMCAKE' 


Car  OwNKiw  hought  more 

Firestone  Tires 

during  May,  June  and  July 

than  In  any  UUe  period  InHlstory 


There  are  reasons  for  this — 
Firestone  is  building  the  Greatest  Tire 
Values  in  history,  with  the  result  that 
Firestone  Factories  are  operating  -^4 
hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  to  meet 
public  preference. 

This  is  the  year  everybody  is  scru- 
tinizing his  purchases.  This  is  particu- 
larly  true  in  tire  buying  because  of  the 
many  confusing  and  misleading  state- 
ments made  about  tires. 

To  give  car  owners  the  facts,  Fire- 
stone published  comparisons  showing 
quality,  construction  and  prices.  Then 
the  public  went  to  Firestone  Service 
Stores  and  Service  Dealers  —  made 
their  own  comparisons  with  cross  sec- 
lions  cut  from  Firestone  Tires  —  and 
from  special  brand  mail  order  tires 
and  others. 

When  they  saw  the  facts,  they 
bought  more  Firestone  Tires  during 
May,  June  and  July  than  in  any  like 
period  in  Firestone  history. 

Let  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer 
show  you  these  Firestone  Extra  Values 
and  have  your  car  equipped  for  Safe, 
Trouble-Free  Motoring.  Drive  in  today, 

COMPARE 

COWSTRUCTIOW  nftd  QUAUTY 


COM  PARE      PRICES 


MAKE  OF 
CAR 


TIRE 
SIZE 


Finn  tone 
Oldfleld 
TyM 
Cash 
Prica 
Each 


^Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 


Firestone 

Oldfleld 

Type 

Ca*h 

Price 

P»r  Pair 


Ford 

Chevrolet- 

Chevrolet- 

Ford 


Ford 

Chevroltt- 
Whippet- 


■} 


ftr««toiie 
Gives  Tou 


4.7«-*<  TIRE' 


j  ^A  Spe- 
Flrestone    ^j^,  Bra„j 


Oldfleld 
Type 


More  Weight, 

Pounds •     •     •     • 

More  Thickness, 

Inches       •     •     •     < 

More  Non-Skid 

Depth,  inchee     •     • 

More 

IMic*  Under  Tread 

Seme  Width, 

Inche*      •     •     • 

Same  Price  . 


Mall 
Order  Tire 


L 


IS.OO 

.*ss 

.SSI 

* 

•S.SS 


X7.SO 

.aso 

s 

S.SO 
Sfr.SS 


4.SO'Xl  TIRE 


I-kA  spe- 
cial Bread 


Sentinel 
Typa 


17.0s 

.sso 

* 

4.7f 
•4.Sf 


Mail 
Order  TIra 


XA.IO 
.S*l 

.a34 

s 
4.7s 

#4.SS 


Erskine 1 

Plymouth—  I 


4.4021 
4.50-20 
4.50-21 

4.75-19 
4.75-20 


Firestone 
Sentinel 
Type 
Cash 
Prico 
Each 


^Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 


-\ 


$4.9S 

6.*S 
*.75 


Chmndler — 

DeSoto 

Dodge 

Darant 

Graham-P 

Pontlac 

Rooaevelt 

Willys-K.-  . 

Essex... 

Nash 

Eaacx... ") 

Nash  y 

OldsmobilcJ 

Buick 


$4.98 
5.60 
5.69 

6.65 
6.75 


5.00-19 

5.00-20 
5.00-21 


*.9S 

7.10 

7.35 


6.98 


S9.6C 
10.9c 
11.10 

1S.90| 
13.10 

13.60 


$4.3S 

4.7s 
4.SS 


$4.35 
4.78 
4.85 


Firestone 

Sentinel 

Type 

Cash 

Price 

Per  Pair 


MAKE  OF 
CAR 


TIRE 
SIZE 


7.10 
7.35 


5.68     5.68 


5.25-211    S.S7I  8.57 


13.80 
14.30 
16.70 


5-75 


5.99 


b.lO 


6.35 


7.37 


5.75 


SS.50 

9.a* 
9.40 

11.14 
11.Z6 


::.} 


5.99 


6.10 


6.35 


7.37 


11.66 


11.90 


IS.40 


Huick-Mar.  I  j- 
Oldamoblle  5  p' 

Auburn 

Jordan.. 

Reo 

Gardner —  > 

Marmon  .-  1 

Oakland    . . 

Peerless 
Studebaker 

Chrysler        ) 

ViklnK ) 

Franklin  ...  "^ 
Hudson  I 

Hupmo'jile  J 
LaSalle  ) 
Packard  ..  S 
Pierce-Arrow 

Stntr  

Cadillac  ) 
Lincoln  ? 


Firestone 
Oldfleld 
Type 
Cash 
Price 
Each 


^Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 


25-18 
,50-18 


5.50-19 

.00-18 
..00-19 


•7.90 
8.7s 

8.90 
11.XO 


$7.90 
8.75 


Firestone 

Oldfleld 

Typo 

Cash 

Price 

Per  Pair 


1 


8 15.30 
17.00 


8.90      1 7.30 


11.20 


14.5s 


00-20 
.00-21 
,50-20 


11.40  11.40 


11.50 

11.65 
13.10 


,00-2o|  15.35 


11.50 

11.65 
13.10 

15.3S 


21.70 
2S.10 

ZX.3O 
S2.6o! 
S5.40 

X9.SO 


TRUCK  and  BUS  TIRES 


SIZE 


30x5  H.D. 

32x6  H.D. 

36x6  H.D 

6.00-20  H.D. 


Firestone 

Oldfleld  Type 

Cash  Price 

Each 


SI7.95 

S9.75 
3S.95 
15-35 


.^Special 
Brand  Mail 
Order  Tire 


$17.95 
29.75 
32.95 
15.35 


Firestone 

Oldfleld  Type 

Cash  Price 

Per  Pair 


S34-90 
57.90 
63.70 
X9'*0 


*A  "Special  Brawl"  tire  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  for  distributors  «"«•»»  as 
Mail  Order  houses,  oil  companies  and  others,  under  a  name  that  does  n«Vf.«"";y  ''it 
Ure  manuTacturer  to  the  public,  usually  because  he  builds  his  "best  qual.ty"  t.res  under 
his  own  name.  Firestone  puts  his  name  on  every  tire  he  makes. 


Double  Guarantee— ^y^ry  ti«-e  manufactured  by 
Firestone  bears  the  name  "FIRESTONE"  and  carries  Fire- 
stone's unlimited  guarantee  and  that  of  our  25,000  Scrvi«e 
Dealers  and  Service  Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 


Firestone    Service    Stores   and    Service    Dealers    Save    You    Money   and    Serve  You  Better 


Copyright,  1931,  The  Firestone  Tire  *  Rubber  Co. 
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Play    safe — buy    feeds 


first     proven     for 


profits.   Ask  for  Park 


&    Pollard    Feeds. 


Checked  and  tested  on  our 
own  experimental  farms. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dependable  Feetls  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bu8t  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  ■  Crowing;  Feed  •  Inter- 
mediatr  Chick  Feed  •  I'  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  -V&V  Broiler  Ration- 
Dairy  Rationst  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  ■  Ilerd-IIelth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feedat  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-Il  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration    PigeonFeed  •  P&PHorseFecd  •  P&PRabbit  Feed  ■  Pocahontas  TableCorn  Meal. 


BE  SURE  TO  SAY  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 


Increase  your  acre  yields 


Make      , 


TlIE  number  of  well-nourished  heads  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
acre  largely  determines  the  acre  yield  and  growing  cost  per 
hunhel.  Armour's  Winter  Wheat  Fertilizers  are  so  formulated 
as  to  force  a  heavy  fall  root  growth  and  prolific  early  spring 
stooling.  More  stems— more  wheat.   See  your  Armour  Dealer. 


Armour  JTerHlizer  M^rAs 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A» 


General  Officen 
111  WEST  Jackson  Blvd. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


WE  emphasize  property  rights. 
They  stand  between  us  and 
want  later  on.  Property 
usually  represents  some  struggle, 
economy,  deprivation  — it  is  seeming- 
ly a  part  of  ourselves.  It  is  about  as 
bad  to  have  property  taken  forcibly 
from  us  as  it  is  to  be  attacked  per- 
sonally with  a  club.  Out  of  the 
thought  of  all  the  centuries  has  come 
the  conviction  of  the  sacredness  of 
property  rights.  It  would  be  a  poor 
world  without  the  results  that  attend 
such  a  conviction.    So  far,  so  good. 

But  the  man  who  came  to  my  door 
looked  ill-nourished.  He  looked  like 
he  expected  to  be  turned  away  when 
he  asked  for  work.  For  all  I  know 
he  may  be  one  of  the  many  who  have 
families  that  are .  under-nourished. 
Assuming  that  he  is  one  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  have  sought 
work  in  vain  for  months,  and  now  as- 
suming for  the  moment  that  you 
stood  in  his  shoes,  would  you  be  re- 
maining crystal  clear  in  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  of  property  and 
of  our  economic  system  ?  There  would 
be  the  family  to  go  to  again  in  the 
evening  with  a  report  of  failure  to 
find  any  work  to  pay  for  food  and 
rent.  Would  some  bitterness  come 
into  your  heart  and  would  you  begin 
to  doubt  the  sacredness  of  individual 
property  rights? 

Pork  and  Beans 

There  are  vocal  friends  of  spinach, 
of  carrots,  of  citrus  fruits,  of  nuts,  of 
apples,  of  lamb,  of  milk,  of  eggs,  of 
many  sorts  of  food.  Health,  strength, 
even  beauty,  lie  within  their  keeping. 
With  a  certain  timidity,  and  with  a 
disclaimer  that  I  am  the  paid  agent 
of  the  interests  involved,  this  is  an 
attempt  to  rouse  old-time  enthusiasm 
for  pork  and  beans.  Our  forefathers 
sensed  the  fact  that  life-giving  pro- 
tein and  fat  were  combined  in  this 
dish,  and  the  aroma  of  this  food,  when 
properly  baked,  stirred  the  digestive 

to  get  into  action.  A  generation  ago 
men  and  women  worked  hard  and 
lived  to  old  age  on  this  heaUh  food. 
It  was  an  evil  day  when  its  virtues 
were  clouded  by  the  fog  enveloping 
all  sorts  of  diets.  Let's  regain  health 
and  strength  and  poise  and  courage 
for  the  day's  work  by  reinstating 
pork  and  beans  in  their  rightful  place 
on  our  tables.  It  might  be  an  aid  in 
ending  this  depression. 

Seed  Wheat  per  Acre 

When  a  man  on  his  farm  makes  a 
test,  asking  his  soil  some  question, 
he  inclines  to  feel  that  the  answer 
should  be  final  and  that  he  has  some- 
thing definite  to  go  by.  The  Ohio 
Station  does  much  experimental  work 
so  scientific  in  character  that  a  lay- 
man like  myself  must  stand  by  until 
the  results  are  explained  to  him,  but 
along  with  this  sort  of  research  work 
it  always  has  carried  a  lot  of  tests 
that  appear  intensely  practical  to  a 
working  farmer.  When  it  asks  the 
soil  a  question  it  keeps  on  asking  be- 
cause seasons  and  soil  constantly 
change.  The  results  in  a  single  sea- 
son mean  almost  nothing. 

Take  the  case  of  rate  of  sowing 
winter  wheat  for  example:  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  using  the  right 
amount  of  seed?  The  Ohio  Station 
has  run  its  test  for  twenty-eight 
years,  using  amounts  varying  from 
three  to  ten  pecks  per  acre.  It  uses 
twenty-one  varieties  and  selections 
of  wheat.  Variety  has  not  affected 
rates  of  seeding  materially,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  man  who  uses  eight  pecks 
of  seed  per  acre  is  probably  giving 
his  crop  the  best  possible  chance. 

Rate  and  Time  of  Seeding 

I  was  taught  that  when  seeding  is 
late  in  the  season  the  amount  of  seed 
used  should  be  larger  than  when 
seeding  is  early.  We  were  told  that 
there  would  be  less  tillering.  It  all 
seemed  reasonable,  but  the  Ohio  Sta- 


tion has  had  a  test  under  way  for 
eleven  years  to  learn  what  the  facta 
are.  Wheat  has  been  sown  at  ten- 
day  intervals  from  September  l6th 
to  October  25th  at  six,  eight  and  ten 
pecks  per  acre. 

The  Station  says:  "This  test  so 
far  has  shown  little  evidence  that  the 
rate  of  sowing  should  vary  with  the 
dates  in  a  normal  season."  Now,  the 
man  who  thinks  that  a  test  for  a 
year  or  two  should  be  conclusive  may 
well  get  the  force  of  the  words  ".so 
far"  in  that  Station  statement.  How- 
ever, it  now  appears  that  the  belief 
about  difference  in  tillering  that  we 
thought  reasonable  had  little  or  no 
basis  of  fact. 

Hay-Curing  Tests 
How  often  have  we  been  told  that 
legumes  cut  in  the  afternoon  con- 
tain less  moisture  and  cure  more  rap- 
idly than  when  cut  in  the  forenoon! 
The  Ohio  Station  has  made  several 
hundred  comparisons  in  tests  with 
alfalfa,  soy  beans,  red  clover,  sweet 
clover  and  alsike  clover.  It  found 
that  the  reduction  of  moisture  during 
the  day  was  practically  never  over 
three  per  cent  and  usually  much  less, 
and  that  it  takes  a  very  short  time 
to  lose  that  much  water.  It  therefore 
concludes  that  there  is  "no  advantage 
in  waiting  until  afternoon  to  cut  for- 
age, so  far  as  the  moisture  content  of 
the  green  forage  is  concerned." 

A  belief  a  bit  more  difficult  to 
throw  overboard  is  that  we  gain  by 
not  starting  the  mower  until  the  dew 
is  off  the  plants.  The  Station  com- 
pared the  rates  of  curing  of  alfalfa 
and  soy  beans  cut  with  dew  on  and 
later.  Comparing  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  two  lots  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  it  thinks  that  "there 
was  no  advantage  in  good  curing 
weather,  where  the  forage  was  not 
too  heavy,  in  waiting  until  the  dew 
was  off  to  start  the  mower,  except 
that  the  forage  dried  more  uniformly 
when  the  citting  v.'as  delayed  till 
dew  was  off." 

An  Open   Mind 

The  radio  recently  brought  us  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  a  United 
States  senator  on  readjustment  of 
Europe's  indebtedness  to  us.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  was  opposed  to  any 
scaling  down,  but  what  interested  me 
was  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  seemed 
to  be  so  absolutely  fixed  that  no  dis- 
cussion of  conditions,  or  change  of 
conditions,  could  affect  the  stand  he 
had  taken. 

The  question  will  be  one  of  the 
livest  subjects  before  our  new  Con- 
gress next  December.  The  fact  that 
the  debt,  when  measured  by  the 
price  of  world  commodities,  has 
more  than  doubled  since  it  was  in- 
curred, will  be  stressed.  On  the  other 
hand  it  will  be  said  that  the  money 
was  promised,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  that.  I  have  reminded  readers  that 
farmers  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  because 
the  balance  of  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  members  from  the  farming  states 
and  they  will  not  go  contrary  to  the 
will   of  those   voting  for   them. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  a  just  set- 
tlement of  so  great  a  question,  out 
am  pleading  for  an  open  mind  and 
a  reasoning  attitude.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er the  amount  of  money  to  be  receiv- 
ed by  us  is  in  itself  the  most  import- 
ant question.  Russian  radicalism  s 
spreading  through  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. There  is  great  discouragement 
everywhere. 

Labor,  in  the  long  run,  pays  the 
most  of  the  bills,  and  if  a  debt  is  left 
heavy  enough  to  prevent  hard  work 
for  a  generation  from  bettering  con- 
ditions for  the  debtors,  the  hope  is  to 
end  the  grind  through  overthrow  of 
the  present  system.  We  could  lose 
world  stability  and  all  the  money 
also.  The  situation  will  be  clearer 
next  winter,  and  why  be  so  sure  now 
about  the  right  course  to  take! 
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f^arm   Practice 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

THE  death  of  Edmond  R.  Dyer 
of  Barbour  county,  W.  Va.,  re- 
moves from  our  midst  one  of 
the  best  men  I  have  ever  known. 
cTtarting  with  nothing  in  life  he  ac- 
cumulated quite  a  little  fortune, 
Sich  he  left  to  his  family.  The 
writer  knew  him,  perhaps,  better  than 
Iv  one  else  except  the  members  ot 
his  immediate  family.  For  forty-six 
vears  we  were  in  business  together. 
I  have  made  scores  of  settlements 
with  him  and  never  did  I  make  one 
m  which  he  did  not  want  to  do  more 
than  his  share. 

In  all  these  years  I  have  never 
seen  him  out  of  humor  or  peeved. 
Neither  did  I  ever  hear  him  utter  a 
vulgar  or  a  profane  word.  If  it  is 
possible  for  mortals  to  live  a  perfect 
life  he  lived  one.  The  writer  has  had 
as  good  friends  socially  and  neigh- 
borly as  E.  R.  Dyer  but  he  never  had 
as  good  a  friend  financially.  He  was 
my  friend  in  need.  For  many  years 
I  was  deep  in  debt,  but  I  never  asked 
him  for  the  loan  of  money  that  I  did 
not  get  it.  He  loaned  me  money  when 
he  was  taking  a  risk  in  doing  so  and 
he  knew  it. 

He  was  not  only  a  very  good  man 
but  he  was  a  very  up-to-date  farmer 
and  practiced  the  best  methods  of  ag- 
riculture. He  heartily  supported 
every  movement  that  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  betterment  of  humanity.  His 
generosity  knew  no  bounds. 

The  hungry  never  went  from  his 
door  unfed.  Mr.  Dyer  was  the  very 
efficient  President  of  the  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Philippi  for  many 
years.  He  filled  other  public  positions 
in  which  he  always  discharged  his 
duties  blamelessly.  Words  fail  me  to 
express  the  superior  characteristics 
of  this  noble  man.  A  loved  one  has 
fallen  in  our  ranks  whose  place  will 
be  very  hard  to  fill. 

The  state,  county,  community  and 
church  have  lost  one  of  their  best  citi- 
zens.   Peace  be  to  his  ashes. 


Brief  Answers 

PH.  S.— You  will  get  good  results 
•  from  applying  manure  on  that 
meadow,  but  you  will  get  better  re- 
sults if  you  will  apply  250  pounds 
superphosphate  per  acre  in  addition 
to  the  manure.  You  can  maintain  a 
timothy  sod  indefinitely  if  you  will 
apply  250  pounds  of  a  4-16-4  or  a 
similar  formula  per  acre  every  spring. 
Harrow  that  thin  sod  at  once  and 
sow  more  timothy,  but  for  the  land's 
sake  add  some  clover  to  the  seeding. 
A  thin  stand  of  clover  may  also  be 
harrowed  and  more  clover  sown.  By 
all  means  apply  fertilizer  to  all  of 
these  fields.  Superphosphate  alone 
will  give  good  results  but  a  4-16-4 
might  pay  better. 

*      *      * 

HM. — I  fear  if  you  sow  alfalfa 
•  alone  in  May  you  will  have 
trouble  with  the  weeds,  and  they  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  alfalfa.  In  the 
spring  time  most  weeds  are  opening 
into  life.  I  feel  it  is  better  to  sow 
some  crop  like  oats  to  hold  the  weeds 
back.  I  would  sow  one  bushel  of  oats 
per  acre. 

If  alfalfa  hay  becomes  brown  after 
it  has  been  put  in  the  bam  it  is  due 
to  its  being  over  heated,  but  I  have 
never  heard  that  cattle  would  eat 
the  brown  alfalfa  in  preference  to  the 
green.  I  have  observed  that  they  will 
even  eat  the  badly  bleached  hay 
grown  here  in  preference  to  the  pea 
green  hay  shipped  from  the  arid  re- 
gions of  the  West. 

When  sowing  wheat  and  hairy  vetch 
we  sow  two  bushels  per  acre  of  the 
former  and  15  pounds  of  the  latter. 
*      *      * 

SG.  S.-  By  all  means  clip  that  clo- 
•  ver  in  the  wheat  stubble  before 
the  bloom  gets  brown,  else  you  will 
lose  a  lot  of  the  clover  plants.  We 
always  made  hay  of  the  clover,  for  it 
was  too  heavy  to  leave  on  the  ground 
and  besides  we  needed  the  hay. 
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Here's  f/ie  ^ 


Cool  and Vefreshing! 


Hot?  Try  this— today!  Order  a  lunch  with 
Post  Toasties — golden  flakes  of  toasted  corn 
— swimming  in  ice-cold  milk  or  cream.  How 
cooling.  How  refreshing.  How  delicious!  It's 
the  wake-up  food— easy  to  digest— quick  to 
release  new  energy  to  the  body.  And  every- 
body needs  guick  new  energy  these  sultry  sum- 
mer 'days.  Serve  Post  Toasties  for  breakfast, 
for  lunch  and  supper  too.  A  sensible  summer 
food  for  big  and  little  folks  alike.  The  eco- 
nomical food  for  every  thrifty  shopper.  Buy 
the  wake-up  food  today— and  see! 

POSV 
TOASTIXS 

1j^  Wake-4ip'lhod 

A     PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 


^   LIME   - 

QUICK    ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW    COST 


ALiBA 
MARLi 


—   LIME    — 

"Natural  Soil  Sweetener" 

GRANULATED 

FOR      EASY     SOWING 

WILL    NOT     BURN 


ALBA 


WRITE     FOR    GUARANTEED     DELIVERED    PRIt;ES     lO    -   - 

MARL     LIME     COMPANY,  CHARLES  TOWN,     W.     VA. 


Dibble's  Seed  Wheat  $1.00  per  bushel 

DIBBLES  HONOR  WHEAT.  The  be.t  White  Wheat. 
DIBBLE'S  FORWARD  WHEAT.  The  belt  Red  Wheat. 
Yielding    from    40    to    over    50    buthrli    per    acre    on 

d'i'bBLE's'rUSSIAN    ROSEN    RYE— $1.00  per  Buihel. 
COMMON     RYE.    For    cover    crop — 75c    per    bushel. 
D.    B.    NEW    CROP   TIMOTHY    SEED 

Above  99.50  pure — $3.00  per  bushel. 
ALFALFA.  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS,  VETCH. 
ETC        EVERYTHING    FOR    THE     FARM. 

Circular.      Price     List     and     Samples— FREE. 

ADDRESS:— EDWARD    F.     DIBBLE    SEEOGROWER, 

BOX    F,    HONEOYE    FALLS.    NEW    YORK 


fFARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 
ik 


Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

Write  today  for  complete   cataloe  and  prices 
on    Cider    Press    Supplies. 

I  A,  B  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited,    Box  146.    York,  Pa. 


R>Y«ar      — 

QUARANTUE  ^^__^^^ 

To  advcrtiBeourbusinem,  make  new  friends  and  Introduce 

our  new  bmrmin  caUlog  of  Elcin  «'«f<',''*"A2'.''J'i"."i'i;'  ""?  ''iS^f"' 
H  W.  Special  wat.-h  bym»npo«tp.id  rurONLVSI.SS. sale  dillT- 
err  «u«rmnt*edj.  Stem  windand  item  net. 'icwi»t  ntvle  d«cu»te« 
dial,  a  perfect  tiin«keeper  and  fully  K'i"ranl«fd  for  6  yeara.  bend 
tuiadvartiaemen,  to  „->  wilh  »l.»5  and  Watch  w.lf  b.  aent  rt 
once  by  iqail  p..«tp»id.  <t  nend  »3.00  an.l  we  will  "end  ^ 
watchea      Satinfaclion  guarantied    or   money   re/UDded,    AdV*** 

CHICAGO  WATCH  &  DIAMOND  CO.  ifaiio^'^iTr 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  Positively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  booklet 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading. Pa 


Quality    Preferred 

WHEN   you  go  into   town  on   Saturday    for    the    week's    l)uy^n5,^    how    do    you    go 
a1)()Ut   it?     The  chances  are   that  your  mind  is   pretty  well   made-up— not  only 
as  to  general  description  of  the  products  you   want,  but  as   to  the  brand  names. 
You'll    mention   familiar   merchandise  easily,  naturally.     Names  of  advertised  goods. 

You  prefer  advertised  goods  because  you  know  you  can  depend  on  them.  You  save 
hours  of  shopping  time  in  a  vcar  because  you  don't  need  t<.  investigate  or  examine  the 
things  vou  want.  You  don't  buy  on  suspicion— you  buy  with  confidence— because  you 
know  goods  that  are  consistentlv  advertised  must  maintain  consistent  quality.  It  is 
ruinous  for  a  manufacturer  to  turn  the  spotlight  of  advertising  on  an  mfenor  product. 
And  advertisers  know  it.  Hence  advertising  is  a  guarantee  of  dependabdity. 
Read   the  advertisements   regularly.     When  you  go  to  buy— be  informed ! 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


SEVENTEEN  years  ago  the  last 
of  this  month  I  began  work  in 
the  editorial  office  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer.  As  Lecturer  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  I  had  been 
writing  a  column  of  Grange  news  for 
about  a  year  before  that,  so  it  may  be 
said  that  I  have  had  something  in 
the  paper  every  week  for  eighteen 
years.  In  that  time  I  have  made  some 
of  the  best  friends  I  have,  and  this 
more  than  compensates  for  the  ef- 
fort made. 

*      *      * 

The  first  thing  the  responsible  ed- 
itor and  I  talked  about  that  first  day 
was  the  fuss  that  had  just  been  stir- 
red up  over  in  Europe,  and  which 
quickly  spread  to  become  the  World 
War.  Just  then  it  was  only  a  casual 
subject  of  conversation  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  so  far  away  it  could  not 
concern  us  beyond  the  likelihood  of 
our  making  some  money  out  of  it,  be- 
cause a  war  always  raises  prices.  But 
how  little  we  knew  then  of  what  was 
to  come.  Every  day  in  the  seventeen 
years  since  that  time  every  citizen 
in  this  country  has  felt  the  harmful 
effects  of  that  war,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  hundred  years  to  come. 
Isn't  it  worth  while,  then,  to  try  to 
prevent  war  in  the  future? 

*  *     * 

The  first  thing  I  did  in  the  news- 
paper game  was  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mechanics  of  making  a 
paper.  I  had  only  a  hazy  idea  outside 
of  the  old-fashioned  hand  setting  of 
type.  The  second  lesson  was  to  learn 
to  read  proof,  and  the  next  to  edit 
copy.  It  was  then  I  began  to  see  how 
few  people,  regardless  of  their  school- 
ing, could  write  an  article  that  did 
not  need  corrections  and  niinptiiating. 
But  that's  what  editors  are  for,  and 
no  one  should  hesitate  to  write  his 
views  because  he  fears  mistakes. 

*  *     * 

Farmers  have  had  some  fat  years 
but  more  lean  ones  in  the  past  seven- 
teen. Other  industries  made  large 
profits  in  a  greater  number  of  those 
years,  but  the  accumulated  effects  of 
that  world  catastrophe  have  produc- 
ed the  worst  economic  condition  that 
industry  has  ever  had,  and  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  America,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nation  least  affected, 
will  find  her  losses  greatly  outstrip- 
ping the  total  profits,  great  as  they 
were  for  a  while. 

*  «     * 

During  most  of  the  War  period  the 
publishers  of  farm  papers  had  hard 
sledding.  Advertising,  which  is  the 
financial  backbone  of  a  publishing 
house,  was  low  for  two  opposite  rea- 
son.s.  Part  of  the  time  it  was  not 
necessary  for  manufacturers  to  ad 
vertise,  as  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply.  Then  came  a  time  when 
farmers  could  not  buy  what  was  for 
sale,  and  manufacturers  found  it  did 
not  pay  to  advertise.  There  was  one 
exception,  however,  in  that  drab  peri- 
od which  caused  joy  among  publish- 
ers; that  was  the  year  in  which  Indus 
try  made  such  big  profits  they  will- 
ingly made  big  advertising  bills  so  as 
to  cut  their  income-tax  payments. 

*  *     * 

In  addition  to  editorial  office  work 
I  made  many  trips  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania and  into  New  Jersey  attend- 
ing field  days.  Grange  meetings,  fair.s. 
etc.  I  made  many  acquaintances, 
some  of  whom  I  cherish  unto  this 
day.  I  note  with  some  regret  that  a 
certain  class  of  people  are  very  friend- 
ly to  newspaper  men  as  long  as  they 
think  you  can  serve  them  or  their 
interests  in  .some  way,  or  if  they  fear 
adver.se  criticism,  but  that  their 
friendship  seems  to  ooze  out  when 
these     possibilities     pass.      However, 


maybe    that    is    just    human    nature 
showing  itself. 

*  *  ^: 

In  recalling  the  customs,  habits  and 
styles  of  the  people  seventeen  years 
ago,  we  find  tremendous  changes. 
Some  of  these  are  no  doubt  for  the 
better,  but  some  of  the  newer  habits 
will  be  dropped  when  we  reach  the 
sober,  second  thought.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  the  war  hysteria  devel- 
oped a  cynicism  and  skepticism  that 
bodes  no  good  to  the  future  welfare 
and  happiness  of  our  people.  The 
present  condition  bears  out  the  truth 
of  the  old  saw,  "A  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing."  For  with  all  our 
boasted  educational  facilities  we  have 


attained,  as  yet,  only  "a  little  learn- 
ing." 

*      *      * 

But  to  change  the  subject  to  some- 
thing less  speculative.  Eight  ycura 
ago  I  bought  the  land  for  Neshaminy 
Gardens  and  began  writing  this  col- 
umn. The  idea  was  to  have  a  place 
where  I  could  be  myself  and  say  what 
I  pleased.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
popular  favor  into  which  the  column 
jumped  almost  immediately.  Possibly 
this  was  due  more  to  its  very  per- 
sonal nature  than  to  any  inherent 
virtue  in  the  things  said.  Anyway, 
some  of  the  best  friends  I  have  are 
men  and  women  I  have  never  seen, 
but  whom  I  feel  that  I  know  inti- 
mately through  the  fine  letters  they 
have  written.  For  all  of  which,  I 
thank  them. 

iti  ^  si: 

Just  a  P.  S. — My  wife  and  some  of 
my  friends  who  heard  Mr.  C.  L. 
White,  one  of  the  editors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  talk  over  the  radio 
from  Chicago  as  the  farmers'  touring 
party  stopped  there  were  high  in  their 
praise  of  Mr.  White's  remarks. 


For  the  roadside  market  on  a  highway  used  <»xtenslvel5'  by  tourists,  a 
striking  sign,  whicli  tells  its  story  both  night  and  day,  is  essential.  This 
ever  moving  class  of  trade  buys  a  large  volume  in  a  season  but  seldom 
shops  in  the  same  place  twice.  Thousands  of  them  have  l)een  attracted  to 
the  John  £.  Rice  Orchards'  salesroom  on  the  Boston  Post  Road  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  Its  legible  signs  which  are  seen  ahead  before  the  generous  ofler- 
ings  on  display  have  a  chance  to  make  their  appeal.  The  photograph  shows 
iiuw  well  ihey  are  lighted  at  night  and  the  buid  lettering  with  fruit  in 
natural  colors  catches  the  eye  during  the  day.  Thos.  H.  Wittkorn. 

Orchard  Windfalls 

By  S.  W.  FLETCHER  * 


APPLES  intended  for  export,  or 
for  protracted  domestic  stor- 
age, will  keep  much  better 
packed  with  one-half  pound  of  shred- 
ded oiled  paper  scattered  through 
each  bushel,  not  merely  on  top.  This 
prevents  brown  scald.  Some  inferior 
grades  of  oiled  paper  are  on  the  mar- 
ket; only  paper  that  is  guaranteed  to 
carry  15  per  cent  or  more  by  weight 
of  mineral  oil — not  wax — should  be 
used.  In  the  wholesale  market  the 
cost  of  the  paper  is  about  25  cents  a 
barrel  or  eight  cents  a  bushel;  usu- 
ally the  added  returns  much  more 
than  offset  the  extra  cost  of  packing. 
In  the  retail  market  oiled  paper  has 
not  been  used  much,  but  it  may  pay 
when  apples  are  held  in  common  or 
cold  storage  for  late  winter  or  early 
spring  sale. 

Apple  Advertising 

Our  friends  and  competitors  in  Vir- 
ginia reluctantly  report  only  a  mod- 
erate response  to  the  apple  advertis- 
ing plan  of  the  Virginia  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  This  contemplates 
a  per  package  assessment  of  one  and 
one-half  cents  a  barrel,  to  be  used  to 
send  an  advertising  representative  of 
Virginia  Apples  to  Europe,  another 
into  the  deep  South,  and  to  sound  the 
praises  of  Old  Dominion  apples  in 
other  ways. 

The  Washington  Box  Apple  Bureau, 
Inc.,  has  just  announced  that  81  per 
cent  of  the  apples  of  the  principal 
commercial  districts  of  that  state  has 
been  signed  for  the  1931-19.32  apple 
advertising  campaign.  This  will  mean 
a  fund  of  about  $125,000.  The  most 
that  the   Virginia  growers   expect   to 


raise  is  $20,000,  and  even  this  may 
not  materialize.  "In  Virgfinia,  we  will 
be  lucky  to  secure  40  per  cent  of  the 
crop,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, yet  Virginia  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  specialized  apple  districts  in 
the  East. 

Here  is  the  most  important  differ- 
ence between  the  East  and  the  West 
in  apple  growing — not  soil,  not  cli- 
mate, but  initiative  and  cooperation. 
If  our  Pacific  Coast  competitors  ul- 
timately take  almost  complete  pos- 
session of  the  wholesale  apple  mar- 
kets of  the  East,  as  some  predict  (but 
I  am  not  one  of  these  dour  prophets), 
they  will  win  not  so  much  because  of 
superior  natural  advantages,  as  be- 
cause of  superior  business  acumen, 
and  more  particularly  because  of  a 
more  highly  developed  cooperative 
spirit.  The  best  man  usually  wins; 
and  the  best  of  competing  apple  dis- 
tricts. 

Low    Yields — Low    Profits 

In  a  survey  of  the  Cumberland- 
Shenandoah  apple  district  by  the  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Stations,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, low  yields  per  acre,  not  un- 
favorable market  conditions,  were 
found  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  unprof- 
itable fruit  growing. 

In  1929  the  average  yield  of  apples 
in  Virginia  was  35  packed  barrels 
per  acre,  in  Penn.sylvania  45  barrels, 
in  West  Virginia  55  barrels.  Even  the 
latter  figure  is  too  low  for  profit.  One 
30-acre  orchard  in  the  Wenatchee 
Valley,  Washington,  has  averaged 
1,000   boxes   per    acre— 333    barrels  — 
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for  the  last  13  years.  Low  yields  are 
due  to  unfavorable  sites  and  soils  and 
poor  management. 

The  survey  revealed  that  on  the  av- 
erage nine  cents  per  bearing  tree  is 
spent  for  fertilisers,  in  the  Cumber- 
land-Shenandoah district,  six  cents 
for  cultivation,  two  cents  for  cover 
crop,  and  two  cents  for  mowing,  or 
a  total  of  19  cents  a  tree  for  soil 
maintenance.  This  is  not  enough;  if 
twice  this  amount  was  expended  the 
yields — and  probably  the  net  income 
al.so-  would  be  increa.sed.  The  fruit 
grower  knows  only  too  well  that  it 
takes  money  to  make  money;  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  find  the  money  to  invest. 

Pride  of  Ownership 

One  of  the  compensations  of  our 
much  criticized  competitive  economic 
order  is  pride  of  ownership.  A  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  walks  over  his  farm 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  field  by  field, 
and  then  sits  down  on  a  knoll  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  farm. 
As  his  eye  ranges  from  corn  land  to 
wheat  field,  then  to  pasture  land  dot- 
ted with  black  and  white  Holsteins— 
the  pride  of  his  heart — and  finally  to 
the  homestead  where  his  family  is 
enjoying  the  Sabbath  rest  beneath 
the  trees  on  the  la\\Ti,  he  thrills  with 
the  pride  of  ownership.  It  is  his!  He 
earned  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  labor 
of  his  hands.  Perhaps  it  has  come 
down  to  him  from  hard  working, 
God-fearing  forbears;  but  he  has  add- 
ed to  the  inheritance  by  his  own  toil. 
He  forsees  another,  and  still  another 
generation  on  this  land,  bone  of  his 
bone.  He  will  do  his  best  for  his  own. 

How  futile,  compared  to  this,  seems 
"the  abolition  of  private  ownership 
and  the  nationalization  of  the  land," 
that  social  order  which  would  "abol- 
ish boundary  lines  and  put  an  end 
to  petty  ownership  and  small  scale 
farming."  However  much  the  "col- 
lectivization movement"  may  pro- 
mote economic  production — and  even 
this  is  yet  to  be  proved — it  destroys 
the  greatest  of  all  incentives  to  in- 
itiative, the  desire  of  a  man  to  have 
his  own  home.  May  the  time  never 
come  when  there  shall  be  in  America 
any  economic  or  social  order  that 
will  "put  an  end  to  petty  ownership 
and  small  scale  farming." 

Sweet  Clover 

The  number  of  fruit  growers  who 
have  found  sweet  clover  the  solution 
of  their  soil  improvement  problem  is 
Increasing.  Being  a  biennial  plant, 
it  dies  after  the  second  season,  but 
in  most  cases  it  reseeds  naturally. 
During  the  summer  it  may  get  so 
tall  as  to  reach  to  the  lower  branches 
of  the  trees  and  shut  oflf  circulation 
of  air,  thus  favoring  fungous  diseases. 
After  seed  has  matured,  it  is  better 
to  roll  the  plants  down  than  to  cut 
them;  the  stubs  may  impale  the  drop- 
ped apples. 

Stickers 

The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to 
be  against  the  use  of  adding  a  "stick- 
er" or  a  "spreader"  to  the  spray.  It 
may  be  used  to  some  advantage  in 
the  early  spring  sprays,  but  it  de- 
tracts from  the  efficiency  of  late 
spring  and  summer  sprays  if  used 
with  arsenate  of  lead. 

o 

About  Budding 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to 
information  about  budding  tame  cherry 
on  a  wild  black  cherry.  Can  it  be  done 
.successfully?  When  Is  the  time  to  bud 
them,  and  when  do  you  bud  apple 
trees?  D.   B.   Kerry. 

Chester   county,    Pa. 

IF  you  mean  the  wild  black  sweet 
cherry,  the  budding  can  be  done 
without  difficulty:  this  is  the  Maz- 
zard,  one  of  the  best  stocks  for  the 
cultivated  varieties  of  the  cherry.  If 
you  mean  the  black  choke-cherry, 
the  results  will  not  be  as  satisfactory. 
The  budding  of  cherries  and  apples 
usually  is  done  in  August  when  the 
buds  of  the  desired  varieties  are  well 
developed  on  the  shoots  of  the  cur- 
rent .season,  and  when  the  bark  of 
the  stock  still  slips  readily.  Circular 
103,  "Budding  and  Grafting,"  de- 
scribes the.se  operations.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Penn.sylvania  State 
College.  S.  W.  F. 
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Prevention  of  Potato  Digger  Damage 


WHEN  digging  potatoes  by  machinery,  or 
by  hand,  some  damage  may  be  done  by 
cutting  or  bruising  the  tubers.  However, 
attention  to  certain  details  will  lessen  or  prevent 
this  damage.  Some  elements  are  out  of  control  of 
the  digger  manufacturer.  The  terrain,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  potatoes,  their  condi- 
tion when  they  are  being  dug  as  to  both  the 
poUtoes  and  the  vines  all  enter  into  the  bruis- 
ing proposition. 

The  factory  responsibility  lies  in  the  design  and 
means  of  adjustment  for  varying  conditions  and 
supplying  additional  equipment  where  needed.  In 
"roost  diggers  three  places  requiring  adjustments 
or  different  equipment  should  be  considered  for 
the  proper  and  best  operation  of  the  digger.  They 
are  shovel  or  blade  on  the  front  of  the  digger, 
elevator  or  body  of  the  digger  and  rear  rack  or 

end  of  digger.  .        „     .  -  ^-^ 

The  above  conditions  apply  to  all  sizes  of  dig- 
gers    "Width  also  has  something  to  do  with   the 
elimination  of  damage.    You  can  go  too  wide  as 
well  as  not  wide  enough. 
This   would    have    to    do 
with     the     spacing     and 
growth    of    potatoes    in 
the  rows,  for  the  length 
of   the    digger    has    the 
most    to    do    with    the 
proper  separation. 

The  Shovel 

It  is  important  that 
the  digger  be  equipped 
with  the  proper  shovel 
to  meet  particular  soil 
conditions,  and-  also  to 
accomplish  the  digging 
at  the  depth  the  pota- 
toes are  planted.  Some 
people  may  think  that 
the  shovel  equipment 
hasn't  anything  to  do 
with  mechanical  bruis- 
ing, but  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  shovel  is  im- 
portant. Various  types 
of  shovels  and  lengths 
ire  available,  also  some 
variation  in  shapes,  so 
there  can  be  no  general 
rule  laid  down  on  this 
particular  subject. 

The  elevator  or  body 
of  the  digger  is  import- 
ant. Soil  conditions  en- 
ter in  materially.  Too  much  agitation  in  dry  con- 
ditions would  not  leave  a  sufficient  amount  of 
dirt  traveling  up  the  elevator  and  the  elevator 
might  bruise  the  potatoes,  so  an  adjustment  is 
provided  on  some  diggers  to  overcome  this  by  giv- 
ing more  or  less  agitation  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, or  in  fact  removing  the  agitation  entirely. 
{Some  diggers  are  supplied  with  the  oblong  agi- 
tating sprocket  for  agitation  and  also  a  set  of 
smooth  rollers  to  eliminate  agitation. 

A  few  diggers  are  equipped  with  an  extra  at- 
tachment whereby  by  means  of  a  lever  agitation 
may  be  instantly  removed.  Some  manufacturers 
provide  a  shield  to  go  on  the  side  of  the  digger 
which  covers  the  ends  of  the  rods  in  the  elevator 
Where  conditions  require  this  equipment.  A  .shield 
is  also  available  over  the  ends  of  the  rods  in  the 
extension  elevator. 

Again,  the  speed  of  the  elevator  has  much  to 
do  with  the  separation  and  equally  something  to 
do  with  the  mechanical  bruising.  Various  size 
sprockets  are  available  so  that  the  elevator  can 
^  run  at  a  speed  to  meet  the  particular  soil  con- 
ditions. Again  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
to  cover  that  particular  subject. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  equipment 
necessary  between   the   horse-drawn   diggers   and 
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what  are  known  as  the  tractor  or  power  driven 
diggers.  This  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  different 
speeds  at  which  the  horses  walk  and  the  tractor 
travels. 

On  tractor-drawn  diggers,  which  are  driven  by 
means  of  a  power  take-off  shaft  on  the  tractor,  a 
speed  reduction  gear  set  is  provided  which  pernriits 
the  slowing  down  of  the  apron  without  changing 
the  speed  of  the  tractor,  or  it  can  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  the  elevator  in  .soil  conditions 
where  the  terrain  is  so  steep  the  tractor  might 
have  to  be  in  low  speed  so  that  satisfactory  separ- 
ation can  be  had.  In  connection  with  mechanical 
bruising  the  speed  of  the  elevator  has  much  to 
do  with  this  entire  proposition. 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  mechanical 
bruising  by  the  improper  use  or  the  wrong  kind 
of  rear  rack  ar  attachment  on  potato  diggers.  The 
choice  of  rack  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  cus- 
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tomer  depending  entirely  on  his  practice.  How- 
ever, some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
rear  rack  so  that  the  opening  between  the  rear 
rack  and  the  main  elevator  has  been  decreas- 
ed. The  rack  heads  have  been  altered  somewhat 
in  design,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  less  distance  for 
the  potatoes  to  fall  from  the  main  elevator  dowTi 
on  the  potato  rods  in  the  rear  rack  where  an 
agitating  rear  rack  is  used. 

D('p(>nds   on   Conditions 

There  is  no  question  but  what  use  of  an  agitat- 
ing rear  rack  in  conditions  where  separation  is 
very  easy  will  lead  to  mechanical  bruising.  Con- 
sequently, this  particular  type  of  rear  end  should 
not  be  used  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that 
it  is  necessary.  It  would  appear  that  the  farmer 
who  has  an  acreage  large  enough  to  be  considered 
a  potato  grower  would  necessarily  have  to  have 
two  types  of  rear  racks  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  might  apply  from  year  to  year. 

In  a  wet  season  the  growth  of  weeds  and  trash 
would  be  much  more  rank  and  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a  rear  rack.  In  that  event  there  would 
probably  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  pass- 
ing on  to  the  rear  rack  to  prevent  the  bruising.  If, 


however,  it  was  a  dry  season  when  the  weeds  did 
not  grow  and  the  potato  tops  were  entirely  dead 
so  that  nothing  was  passing  over,  the  rear  rack 
would  be  the  wrong  equipment. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  rear  end  equipment  of  some  potato 
diggers  so  that  the  continuous  elevator  type  is 
being  used  quite  extensively  and  will  probably  be 
used  more,  for  it  saves  the  potatoes  dropping  from 
the  main  elevator  on  to  an  extension  elevator  or 
rear  rack.  It  simply  means  that  the  main  ele- 
vator in  carried  right  on  around  and  the  potatoes 
are  dropped  to  the  ground  from  a  less  distance 
than  from  the  agitating  rear  rack  or  extension 
elevator. 

Of  course  a  provision  is  made  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  rear  ends  of  the  digger,  and  the 
grower  should  see  that  this  is  carried  at  as  low 
a  point  as  possible  to  meet  the  conditions,  which 
would  save  some  bruising,  particularly  if  there 
are  a  lot  of  stones  in  the  field. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  bruising  occurs 

after  the  potatoes  are 
dug,  particularly  if  they 
are  not  placed  in  close 
compact  rows  by  the 
digger.  It  means  that 
horses,  wagons,  tractors 
or  trucks  driving 
through  the  field  might 
do  damage  which  could 
easily  be  attributed  to 
the  digger  after  the  po- 
tatoes were  dug. 

Shields 

Shields  have  been  de- 
veloped to  place  the  po- 
tatoes in  compact  rows, 
and  what  may  be  term- 
ed an  earth  spreader, 
which  is  a  V  type  of  at- 
tachment that  goes  im- 
mediately under  the 
main  elevator,  passing 
over  the  axles  of  the 
machine,  causes  the 
earth  to  spread  as  it  is 
separated  on  the  main 
elevator  to  either  side, 
leaving  a  trench  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  row. 
This  makes  a  nice  con- 
venient place  for  the  po- 
tatoes to  roll  in  instead 
of  inviting  them  to 
spread  out  over  a  broad 
area.  This  will  save  bruising  in  the  handling 
if  this  attachment  is  used. 

Potatoes  can  be  dug  without  very  much  mechan- 
ical bruising  from  the  digger,  provided  the  proper 
equipment  is  used  to  meet  the  conditions  of  pota- 
toes and  soil  in  the  field.  It  becomes  rather  an 
individual  matter  for  each  grower  to  determine 
just  what  equipment  is  best  adapted  to  his  soil, 
then  to  keep  the  digger  in  proper  adjustment  to 
handle  those  conditions  to  the  best  advantage.  If 
the  right  equipment  is  used  and  proper  adjust- 
ment made  on  diggers,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  mechanical  bruising  proposition  will  not  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  insofar  as  the  digger  is 
concerned. 

While  in  Aroostook  county,  Maine,  last  sum- 
mer I  noticed  many  potato  growers  padding  their 
diggers.  Garden  hose  was  split  part  way  and  slip- 
ped over  the  upper  vine  rods  on  the  rear  shakers. 
When  kickers  were  necessary  they  too  were  pro- 
tected by  hose  slipped  over  them,  and  protruding 
slightly  below  the  lower  end.  The  rack  head  was 
padded  with  either  an  old  automobile  inner  tube 
or  tire.  In  some  cases  these  parts  were  protected 
with  old  horse  collar  sweat-pads.  In  wet  soil  this 
padding  is  likely  to  cause  clogging  and  part  or 
all  of  it  has  to  be  removed. 
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six-year-old  William  Caldo,  of  Johnstown 
Center,  la.,  who  was  attacked  while  with  his 
father  in  the  field.  He  suiTered  a  broken  col- 
lar bone  and  many  bruises. 
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SUBSTITUTE   FOR   WHEAT 

QUESTIONS  continue  to  come  in  regard 
to  winter  barley,  those  who  ask  them 
ht)ping  to  find  in  it  a  substitute  for  winter 
wheat.  So  any  experience  will  be  welcome 
to  many  readers  if  it  is  given  promptly.  Thus 
far  it  does  not  appear  that  winter  barley  is 
successful  in  the  higher  altitudes,  but  prob- 
ably it  can  be  raised  where  winter  wheat 
prospers.  In  other  territory  it  should  be 
tried  in  a  limited  or  experimental  way. 


NEXT  WEEK 

THE  second  Potato  Exposition  begins  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  on  Monday 
next,  August  24,  and  lasts  three  days.  It 
presents  a  rounded  program  covering  pro- 
duction, marketing  and  consumption,  all 
three  of  vital  interest  to  growers  but  not  to 
them  alone.  At  a  banquet  which  will  con- 
stitute the  first  assembly  of  Pennsylvania's 
great  400- Bushel  Potato  Club  about  1,200  of 
these  experts  are  expected  to  show  what  kind 
of  consumers  they  are. 
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IN    PROSPECT 

HE  next  session  of  Congress  promises 
to  be  interesting  if  not  exciting.  Those 
two  defeated  but  not  defunct  measures  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  and  the  export  deben- 
ture plan  are  certain  to  come  to  the  front 
again.  The  movement  to  repeal  or  amend 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  appears  to 
be  gaining  strength.  And  sundry  statesmen 
have  price-fixing,  market-regulating  or  other 
alleged  "relief"  ideas  which  will  be  presented 
in  various  forms.  From  most  of  which  it 
appears  that  the  country  has  failed  to  learn 
much  from  recent  experience. 


THE    BULLS    KEEP    ON 

ANEW  YORK  reader,  Alfred  S.  Brown, 
sends  us  two  accounts  of  attacks  by 
bulls  and  says:  "Keep  on  publishing  them, 
and  use  red  ink  if  necessary  to  attract  the 
reader's  attention."  We  are  willing  to  quit 
whenever  the  bulls  quit,  but  they  seem  to  be 
just  as  active  as  ever  this  year.  At  Newport, 
N.  Y.,  Charles  Serviss,  52  years  old,  was  at- 
tacked while  crossing  a  field  on  the  farm 
where  he  was  employed.  He  was  found  in 
the  botlDin  of  a  creek,  the  bull  still  goring 
him,  and  he  died  only  a  few  minutes  after 
it  was  driven  away.  John  Hayner,  84  years 
old,  a  farmer  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was  at- 
tacked by  his  bull  and  severely  but  not  fatally 
injured.  His  life  was  saved  by  the  bull  knock- 
ing him  into  a  depression  in  front  of  a  cellar 
window,  where  it  could  not  reach  him.  And 
finally,  we  hope  for  this  week,  is  the  case  of 


THE    OTHER   SIDE 

PROBAliLV  too  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  record-breaking  crop  of 
winter  wheat  and  to  increased  production  of 
corn  while  too  little  is  said  of  deficiencies 
in  other  crops.  Spring  wheat  is  away  short 
of  last  year's  production,  probably  more  than 
135.000.(XX)  bushels.  The  oats  crop  is  about 
190.000,000  bushels  below  that  of  last  year. 
The  yield  of  barley,  aflFected  by  drouth  the 
same  as  spring  wheat,  will  be  about  115,000,- 
000  bushels  less  than  in  1930.  Rye  produc- 
tion is  comparatively  unimportant  but  it  is 
off  about  25  per  cent.  The  hay  crop  is  nearly 
3.500,000  tons  below  last  year,  or  3.9  per  cent. 
There  will  be  enough  of  everything  but  not 
such  superabundance  as  the  winter  wheat 
and  corn  estimates  suggest. 


CONSUMERS    OF    CROPS 

OVER  a  wide  area  affected  by  drouth 
the  problem  last  year  was  what  to  do 
with  livestock.  This  year  in  the  same  terri- 
tory the  problem  is  what  to  do  with  the 
crops,  as  numbers  of  livestock  were  neces- 
.sarily  reduced.  Feeder  lambs  and  breeding 
ewes  look  like  a  good  investment  at  current 
prices,  the  lowest  for  many  years.  Cattle  are 
not  so  cheap  in  relation  to  fat  stock  prices, 
but  they  may  pay  for  their  feed.  Probably 
common  feeder  cattle  will  sell  comparatively 
high  this  time,  as  they  made  most  money 
or  lost  least  last  season.  The  dairy  business 
is  not  booming  but  its  prospects  are  as  good 
as  any  and  liberal  feeding  will  be  the  rule 
at  prices  of  feed  and  products.  Thflire  is  some 
evidence  that  poultry  will  consume  as  much 
grain  as  usual,  even  if  numbers  are  less.  And 
there  is  a  big  hole  in  farm  reserves  of  feed  to 
be  filled  up  from  this  year's  crops.  Feed 
grinders  are  going  to  be  used  more  than 
ever  in  tb.is  rcf^ion  for  the  p'.iri>o?e  of  rniviiip^ 
wheat  with  other  grains.  Unless  the  mar- 
ket advances  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
eastern  wheat  crop  will  be  fed. 


CHEAP    WOOL    MARKETING 

ON  another  page  of  this  issue  are  reports 
from  twenty-two  local  wool  pools  in 
Pennsylvania  which  have  sold  this  year's 
clip.  Some  of  them  sold  early  and  conse- 
quently did  not  get  the  benefit  of  a  stronger 
market  later,  but  even  the  early  sales  don't 
look  bad  when  the  low  cost  of  marketing  is 
considered.  The  careful  reader  will  note  that 
this  cost  ranges  from  one  cent  per  pound 
down,  and  that  in  only  two  cases  is  it  above 
one-half  cent  per  pound.  In  most  of  these 
small  pools  the  cost  is  well  below  one-half 
cent  per  pound.  The  sales  were  all  for  cash 
on  lK)ard  cars  at  seller's  station,  the  buyer 
paying  the  freight.  The  West  Virginia  state 
pool  sold  its  wool  at  20.05c  per  pound  on  the 
same  terms,  rejections  15.05c. 

According  to  our  information  the  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation's  charges  for 
marketing  Ohio  wools  this  year  are  3^c  per 
pound.  Moreover  the  grower  who  sells 
through  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Cor- 
poration must  pay  the  freight  to  market, 
and  if  he  gets  cash  for  his  wool  he  must 
pay  six  per  cent  interest  on  that  advance 
until  the  time  of  final  settlement.  Thi'^ 
period  is  always  uncertain,  but  on  som<' 
wool  consigned  last  year  it  was  over  twelve 
UKMiths.  Another  item  not  charged  against 
the  local  pools  is  shrinkage  in  handling  from 
local  station  to  buyer,  and  this  too  is  a 
rather  uncertain  thing.  We  recognize  and 
admit  the  fact  that  it  is  not  fair  to  compare 
small  pools,  without  cost  for  grading  and 
with  little  cost  for  warehousing,  to  larger 
pools  which  must  make  reasonable  charges 
for  these  services.    This  is  not  an  effort  to 
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make  comparisons  between  pools  Init  to 
show  some  differences  between  two  systems, 
and  to  show  also  what  some  local  pools  are 
actually  doing  in  the  economical  marketing 
of  wool.  That  such  cheap  marketing  is  not 
possible  everywhere  and  under  all  circum- 
stances is  evident,  but  it  may  explain  why 
the  growers  of  this  region  prefer  their  own 
system. 


TOO    MUCH 

THERE  is  too  much  cotton  to  allow  the 
Farm  Board  to  "stabilize"  the  price,  so 
it  advocates  the  destruction  of  one-third  of 
this  year's  crop.  There  is  too  much  copper 
lo  allow  the  mines  to  maintain  the  price,  so 
why  not  take  one-third  of  it  out  and  sink  it 
in  the  sea?  There  is  too  much  silver  but  it 
will  sink  also,  and  the  copper  remedy  might 
l)e  applied  to  one-third  of  that.  There  is  too 
much  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  profits  of  pro- 
ducers but  it  will  dissolve  in  water,  so  why  not 
let  it  dissolve?  The  same  remedy  might  suit 
salt  producers.  There  is  too  much  coal  for 
the  good  of  that  industry,  so  why  not  set 
fire  to  one-third  of  the  national  coal-pile  and 
let  the  surplus  go  up  in  gas  and  smoke.-' 
There  is  too  much  oil  but  it  will  burn  and 
one-third  of  it  could  go  the  same  way  as  the 
coal.  Why  not  load  the  excess  of  wheat,  cof- 
fee, butter,  apples,  bananas  and  citrus  fruits 
into  the  surplus  of  automobiles  or  into  the 
too  numerous  freight  cars  and  run  them  all 
into  some  vast  canyon  where  they  couldn't 
possibly  interfere  with  prices?  But  here's  a 
harder  proposition — there's  too  much  labor 
just  now  and  wages  are  being  cut.  How 
about  shooting  the  surplus  for  the  benefit  of 
the  survivors?  Or  must  this  plan  await  the 
formation  of  a  board  of  wise  men  to  "stabil- 
ize" labor  and  advise  everybody  that  destruc- 
tion is  the  wav  to  wealth? 


A    DESPERATE    REMEDY 

ON  August   13  the   Federal   Farm    P.oard 
sent  a  long  telegram  to  the  governors 

V.I      njiti  i\,<_ii     ».><tiv»u     oictic->.        1  uai      ucicj^ralii, 

after  reciting  the  Board's  authority  and  some 
of  its  past  acts,  suggested  to  the  several 
governors  that  "you  immediately  mobilize 
every  interest  and  available  agency  in  your 
state,  including  farmers,  bankers,  merchants, 
land-owners  and  all  educational  forces  to  in- 
duce immediate  plowing  under  of  every 
third  row  of  cotton  now  growing."  The 
same  telegram,  in  addition  to  other  argu- 
ments for  the  plan,  said:  "If  the  ten  largest 
cotton  producing  states  accept  and  carry  out 
this  program  this  Board  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  support  the  program  and  will 
pledge  itself  to  permit  no  sales  by  the  Cotton 
Stabilization  Corporation  of  its  present  hold- 
ings before  July  31.  1932,  and  urge  upon  the 
cotton  cooperatives  financed  by  the  Board  the 
desirability  of  similar  action  by  them  on 
their  stocks  of  1930  cotton  now  held." 

The  emotions  of  all  the  governors  who  re- 
ceived this  amazing  proposal  are  not  record- 
ed, but  most  of  them  considered  it  impossible 
and  Governor  Miller  of  Alabama  promptly 
declared  it  to  l)e  "unwise,  unsound  and  im- 
practical." All  who  know  farmers  as  the 
members  of  the  Farm  Board  i)rf)fess  to  know 
them  should  have  seen  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  such  a  program  of  destruction 
even  if  they  did  not  see  its  economic  un 
^oundness.  However,  the  people  of  the  South 
flidn't  wait  for  their  governors  to  answer  the 
Farm  Hoard's  telegram.  They  answered  it 
themselves,  promptly  and  vigorously,  and 
their  negatives  were  accompanied  by  de- 
nunciations, pointed  c|ucstions  and  counter 
propositions.  >Icver  before  was  there  .^o 
l)rompt  an  answer  to  any  Farm  Board  prop- 
f>sition  or  an  answer  with  so  many  lurid 
trimmings. 

Part  of  the  cotton  crop  will  not  be  har- 
vested this  year  but  not  much  of  it  will  be 
plowed  under  before  plowing  time  comes. 
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SOME  of  the  new  vari- 
eties of  New  Jersey 
peachea  that  have  been 
harvested  this  year  and  have 
onoeared  on  the  Philadelphia 
market  arc  the  Golden  Ju- 
bilee and  Cumberland.  These 
varieties  come  at  a  time 
wh'^n  there  are  no  desirable 
varieties  from  the  nearby 
sections  and  their  high  qual- 
itv  has  caused  them  to  bnng 

„  nremium,  even  in  this  year  of  low  prices.  It 
Lks  as  though  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before 
ji^yff  Jersey  can  put  free-stone  peaches  of  good 
quality  on  the  market  to  compete  with  the  Georgia 

*^The  Marglobe  and  Break  o'  Day,  two  wilt-re- 
Bistant  tomato  varieties  developed  within  the  last 
;iw  years  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  proved  quite  succe.ssful  under  New  Jersey 
conditions.  These  varieties  are  quite  common  on 
the  Philadelphia  market  and  well  grown  and  pack- 
ed stock  is  popular  with  the  buyers.  A  new  bul- 
letin entitled  "Tomatoes  as  a  Truck  Crop"  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department.  This  bulletin  gives 
recent  information  on  growing,  gathering  and  pre- 
naring  tomatoes  for  market.  Copies  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1338-F  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to 
Uie  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  ot 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  ♦      * 

SOME  New  Jersey  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers 
are  finding  the  roadside 
stands  a  great  help  in  mar- 
keting their  crops.  Many  of 
the  men  operating  these 
stands  are  not  growers,  but 
buy  their  produce  locally  and 
fill  out  their  line  by  buying 
in  the  city  market.  One 
fanner  stated  that  he  had 
sold  practically  all  of  his 
cantaloupes  to  the.se  road- 
side stands  at  a  better  price 
than  he  would  have  received 
if  he  had  shipped  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia market  which  was 
glutted  with  "lopes"  from 
New    Jersey     and     southern 

states. 

*  *      * 

((•^-jrrHAT  will  the  fall 
W  apples  bring?"  is 
the  question  that  many  Jer- 
sey orchardists  are  asking. 
The  crop  in  the  East  is  larg- 
er than  last  year,  according 
to  the  crop  estimate  report, 
but  the  crop  in  the  North- 
west is  about  five  per  cent 
lighter.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  prices  will  be  high,  but 

growers  and  dealers  in  general  are  expecting  bet- 
ter prices  than  arr:  being  received  for  the  early 
apple  crop.  The  early  apple  crop  is  meeting  com- 
petition with  a  large  crop  of  peaches  that  are 
selling  at  low  prices  as  well  as  a  line  of  miscel- 
laneous small  fruits.  The  late  crop  and  the  fall 
crop  do  not  have  quite  as  much  competition  and 
there  are  but  few  apples  on  the  market  at  this 
time  that  are  suitable  for  eating  raw. 

*      «      * 
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Netu  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  C.  W.  HARRIS 


Kust  14th.  Former  State  Senator  Emmor  Roberts 
of  Moorestown,  was  elected  vice-president  to  suc- 
ceed Joseph  W.  Miller  of  Princeton  whose  term  ol 
(  ffice   expired  June  30th. 

Harry  B.  Probasco  of  Hightstown  and  H.  S. 
Scammell  of  Toms  River  were  installed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  replacing  Mr.  Miller  and  Wil- 
liam I.  Tomlinson  of  Kirkwood,  whose  term  also 
expired  June  30th.  The  two  new  members  were 
elected  at  the  State  Agricultural  Convention,  in 
Trenton,  January  27th.  by  representatives  of  coun- 
ty boards  of  agriculture,  granges  and  the  state's 
livestock  and  commodity  organizations.  They  will 
hold  office  for  four  years. 

To  protect  New  Jersey's  cattle  industry  from 
injury  through  the  introduction  of  tuberculous 
cattle  from  other  states,  the  Board  made  its  reg- 
ulations more  stringent.  According  to  the  new 
ruling,    cattle    entering    New    Jersey    must    come 


T.  H.  W. 


POTATO  shipments  out  of  New  Jersey  are  run- 
ning lighter  than  they  did  at  this  time  last 
year.  Up  to  August  8th  the  state  had  shipped 
1,183  cars  as  compared  with  2,105  cars  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  Growers  and  dealers  are 
making  a  concerted  effort  this  year  to  control 
sun  scald.  Potatoes  dug  and  left  in  the  field  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  hot  sun  will  blister  and  rot 
in  the  cars. 

The  100-pound  sack  Is  being  used  to  a  larger 
extent  in  New  Jersey  this  season  for  potatoes  than 
in  the  past.  The  ten  peck  or  150-pound  sack  is 
still  being  used  and  more  stock  is  being  packed  in 
these  sacks  than  in  the  smaller  unit.  However,  it 
is  likely  that  the  trend  toward  the  100-pound  sack 
will  continue  just  as  it  has  in  the  late  producing 
sections. 

Rains  appear  to  be  the  best  means  of  control- 
ling supply  and  demand  for  potatoes.  Heavy  rains 
last  week  prevented  farmers  from  digging  and 
available  supplies  were  well  cleaned  up.  As  the  re- 
sult prices  jumped  as  high  as  $2^1  2.20  per  ten  peck 
sack  f.  o.  b.  but  when  the  ground  dried  out  and 
harvesting  was  resumed  the  price  dropped  to  $1.75. 

*  *      * 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  Williams  Early  Red  ap- 
ples coming  on  the  market  are  undersized.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  severe 
drouth  last  season.  On  addition  there  was  a  se- 
vere attack  of  aphis  in  June  that  is  partly  re- 
sponsible. 

*  *      * 

ELMER   H.    WENE   of   Vineland   was   reelected 
president   of  the   State   Board  of   Agriculture 
at  its  reorganization  meeting  at  Trenton,  on  Au- 


Moving  the  fruit  crop  from  orchard  to  market  has  been  simplified  to  a  large  extent  for 
manv  growers  by  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  and  a  group  of  expert  packers  which  starts  in  the 
South  each  year  and  moves  northward  as  the  season  advances.  Round  trips  of  a  thousand 
miles  are  not  uncommon  for  the  trucks  which  are  kept  on  the  move  24  hours  a  day. 

The  photograph  shows  one  of  them  from  Virginia  loading  Pennsylvania  peaches  for 
shipment  to  New  York,  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island  wherever  the  market  is^nrostjavor- 
able.    They  carry  2.50  to  300  crates  at  a  trip.  t   »»    %»/ 

from  herds  in  which  all  animals  passed  the  last 
tuberculin  test.  The  new  ruling  also  provides  that 
the  cattle  to  be  shipped  must  pass  an  additional 
tuberculin  test  administered  within  the  30  days 
previous  to  their  shipment  to  New  Jersey. 

*  *      * 

THE  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Italy 
part  of  which  read  as  follows:  "We  want  in  Italy  a 
good  early  peach  and  I  hope  your  Oriole  and 
Marigold  will  satisfy  our  needs.  We  have  here  in 
Tuscany  a  long  season  for  peaches,  going  from 
June  first  to  October,  so  that  I  hope  the  said  va- 
rieties will  be  a  success  here.  Greensboro  and 
Red   Bird   ripen  here   normally  about  the   end   of 

.Tune." 

*  *  * 
OW  will  the  higher  freight  rates  that  the  rail- 
roads are  asking  affect  the  New  Jersey  grow- 
er? Will  they  give  the  western  grower  the  advan- 
tage in  rates?  Other  industries  are  lowering 
prices  to  incrca.se  consumption,  what  will  the  rail- 
roads gain  if  the  increased  rates  turn  more  ship- 
pers to  the  motor  truck? 

*  *      * 

IN  a  period  of  depression  one  might  expect  that 
small  peaches  would  be  in  demand  on  account 
of  their  cheapness.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has 
been  very  little  call  for  the  small  sizes  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  very  small  sizes  will  pay  harvesting 
and  packing  costs. 

*  *      * 

A  TWELVE-WEEKS  short  course  will  be  given 
again  this  year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Rutgers  University  beginning  November  9th.  There 
will  also  be  courses  of  one  to  two  weeks  duration 
in  milk  testing,  flower  gardening,  turf  manage- 
ment, ice  cream  making  and  electricity  on  the 
farm.  The  twelve-weeks  courses  include  dairy 
farming,  dairy  manufactures,  fruit  growing,  vege- 
table gardening  and  poultry  husbandry.  Any  per- 
son 16  years  of  age  or  older,  who  has  had  a  public 
school  education  may  enroll.  Applications  for  en- 
rollment should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar. 
College  of  Agriculture.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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offer  the  poultryman 
his  very  best  mediums  of 
flock  improvement,  and  at  a 
moderate  cost,"  states  John 
W.  Goodman,  superintendent 
of  New  Jersey's  egg-laying 
contests.  The  poultryman 
who  wishes  to  increase  the 
egg  prcjduction  of  his  flock 
and  also  improve  egg  size 
and  color,  and  to  breed  more 

vigorous  birds,  should  send  some  of  his  best  birds 

lo  an  egg-laying  contest." 

♦      *      * 

THE  five-year  average  total  cost  of  producing 
potatoes  in  central  New  Jersey  per  acre  was 
$153.62  with  the  total  cost  per  acre  for  the  individ- 
ual years  ranging  from  $136.32  per  acre  in  1929 
to  $159.97  per  acre  in  1926,  according  to  a  recent 
study.  For  the  average  of  five  years,  1926-1930. 
seed,  fertilizer  and  man  labor,  nearly  equally  divid- 
ed, made  up  64  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  seed  was  most  variable  ranging  from 
$21.67  per  acre  in  1929  to  $41.20  per  acre  in  1930. 
and  averaged  $33.34  per  acre  for  the  five  years. 
The  cost  of  man  labor  varied  from  $26.62  per  acre 
in  1930  to  $35.44  per  acre  in  1928  or  an  average  of 
$31.25  per  acre  for  the  five  years.  The  labor 
charge  includes  the  operator's  labor  and  the  five- 
year  average  rate  for  all  man  labor  was  $0.39  per 

hour  for  an  average  total 
of  82  hours  per  acre.  The 
operator's  labor  in  these 
costs  was  charged  at  what 
he  estimated  it  was  worth 
and  this  usually  was  about 
50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  rate  for  hired  labor. 
The  average  cost  of  fertil- 
izer for  the  five  years  was 
$33.07  per  acre  with  little 
variation  between  the  differ- 
ent years. 

The  five-year  average  yield 
per  acre  was  230  bushels  and 
the   range  was  from  an  av- 
erage of  177  bushels  in  1929 
to  an  average  of  288  bushels 
in  1930.    The  yield  per  acre 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
cost  per  bushel  and  is  one  of 
the    most   important    factors 
causing  a  change  in  the  av- 
erage  cost  per  bushel   from 
year    to    year    and    between 
different    individuals    in    the 
same  year.    The  flve-year  av- 
erage  total   cost   per   bushel 
was  $0.68.  The  lowest  aver- 
age cost  per  bushel  was  $0.54 
in  1930  when  the  yield  wa^ 
288  bushels.  The  highest  av- 
erage   cost    per    bushel    was 
$0.78  in  1926  when  the  yield  was  205  bushels  per 
acre.    The  lowest  yield  of  177  bushels  in  1929  re- 
sulted in  a  cost  of  $0.77  per  bushel.    This  was  also 
the  year  of  lowest  total  cost  per  acre  due  to  low 
seed  cost  and  less  man  labor  required  to  harvest 
the    short   crop.    The   five-year   average   price   re- 
ceived was   $1.04   per  bushel   with   a   range   from 
$0.54  in  1928  to  $1.50  per  bushel  in  1929.    It  should 
be  noted  that  in  one  year  of  the  five,  the  price  re- 
ceived was  below  cost  per  bushel. 

O 

Maryland  Notes 

FIVE  ram  sales  have  been  held  in  Maryland  this 
summer,  and  it  is  possible  that  another  will 
be  held  later  in  the  far  western  part  of  the  state. 
The  La  Plata  Sale  did  not  succeed.  Only  two  rams 
were  disposed  of  there,  but  these  two  sold  at  fair 
prices.  The  following  tabulation  shows  in  concise 
form  the  results  of  the  sales  held  thus  far: 


Tim-  Center- 
onium       ville 

2n  24 

$312.50     $520.00 
17.12        21.67 


La  Poco-,    Boons- 
Plata  moke        boro 

Kam.«!    Hold 2  30              26 

Total  amount $50.00  $38.5.00     $323.50 

Average 25.00  12.85        12.44 

THIS  is  a  good  year  in  which  to  improve  the 
flocks  of  Maryland,  says  the  State  Stockmen's 
Association,  if  any  early  lambs  aie  wanted  in 
1932  in  the  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington  markets,  Maryland  lambs  should 
find  an  active  demand,  for  lambs  from  this  state 
can  be  delivered  in  fine,  fresh  condition,  only  a 
few  hours  after  leaving  the  farms  on  which  they 
are  raised. 

Maryland  has  probably  never  before  had  so 
many  good  pure-bred  rams  at  the  head  of  flocks 
in  the  state,  and  the  ram  sales  which  have  been 
held  for  some  years  past  have  contributed  much 
to  the  interest  in  better  blood  for  Maryland  sheep. 
Scrubs  will  not  fill  the  bill.  Producers  in  other 
slates  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  pure-bred  rams 
are  a  necessity  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  flock 
improvement. 
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JOHN  WETZEL,  Sr.,  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  Indians.  Two 
accounts  are  given  of  this  trag- 
edy, one  being  that  he  was  killed 
when  the  redmen  captured  Lewis  and 
Jacob  as  youngsters,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  generally  accepted  as  the  more 
accurate. 

In  the  summer  of  1787  John  with 
his  sons  Martin,  Lewis  and  George, 
with  a  man  named  Scott,  were  re- 
turning home  from  work  on  a  farm 
claim  which  John  had  taken  up  on 
Middle  Island  Creek,  near  Middle- 
bourne,  now  in  Tyler  county,  W.  Va. 
They  were  in  a  canoe  and  had  a  dog 
with  them. 

Paddling  up  the  west  side  of  the 
Ohio  they  were  nearly  opposite  Bak- 
er's Station  in  Cresap's  Bottom  when 
some  Indians  on  the  shore  ordered 
them  to  land.  When  they  refused  the 
Indians  fired  and  John  was  mortally 
wounded.  George  was  also  hit,  and 
the  same  bullet  killed  the  dog.  George  told  the 
others  to  lie  down  in  the  canoe  while  he  paddled 
out  of  range.  Martin  and  Scott  obeyed  George's 
orders,  but  Lewis  kept  firing  at  the  reds  until  out 
of  range.  .  . 

Shortly  after  they  landed  on  the  West  Virgmia 
.side  John  died,  and  George  succumbed  that  night. 
They  were  buried  on  the  banks  of  Grave  Yard 
Run,  side  by  side,  in  coffins  made  of  hickory  bark. 
A  common  sandstone  marked  the  graves,  bearing 
the  inscriptions:  "J.  W.,  1787;  G.  W.,  1787."  In 
recent  years  the  stones  have  been  broken  and  car- 
ried away  piece  by  piece,  until  none  remains  to 
mark  the  place.  The  largest  piece  of  known  stone 
is  in  a  museum  at  Philadelphia. 

The  slaying  of  John  Wetzel  was  a  serious  error 
on  the  redskins'  part.  While  they  had  destroyed 
another  white  man  they  had  further  incensed  one 
of  their  fiercest  enemies.  The  high  respect  and  af- 
fection in  which  Lewis  held  his  father  now  fanned 
into  fiercer  heat  his  hatred  of  the  killers.  He  had 
lived  up  to  his  boyish  oath,  but  from  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  he  was  more  industrious  than 
ever  in  his  only  real  trade  or  occupation,  that  of 
hunting  savages.  He  and  his  brothers  now  hunt- 
ed for  sport  and  vengeance. 

YEARS  passed.  The  wandering  Lewis  roamed 
up  and  down  the  Ohio,  branching  off  to  right 
and  left,  living  off  the  country  and  carrying  his 
private  war  into  the  enemies'  territory.  This  was 
a  highly  technical  operation.  One  mistake  and 
the  annals  of  the  frontier  would  have  been  short- 
ened. But  Wetzel  was  a  thorough  workman.  He 
made  no  mistakes,  at  least  none  which  landed  him 
at   the   stake. 

He  was  not  forgotten,  either,  by  the  lively  young 
lady  for  whom  he  had  driven  the  tack  and  taken 
the  scalp,  nor  by  the  military  authorities,  whom 
he  had  so  boldly  flaunted.  Both  hoped  to  catch 
him  in  the  end. 

After  an  absence  of  some  time  he  showed  up 
at  Wheeling,  and  failing  to  locate  his  brothers  liv- 
ed a  while  vvith  his  sisters.  He  was  respected  by 
the  public,  for  while  the  need  for  the  protection 
of  such  men  as  he  had  not  vanished  his  type  was 
becoming  scarce.  With  the  growth  of  the  settle- 
ment and  the  coming  of  more  people  from  the 
East  greedy  for  the  fee-simple  land  of  the  West 
the  character  of  the  border  was  changing  from 
the  rough  and  ready,  half-wild  scout  type  to  the 
more  serious  workers,  the  white-handed  gentry, 
the  wealthy  and  cultivated.  In  place  of  the  cabin 
and  the  clearing  little  industries  were  springing 
up. 

The  Indian  backed  off,  defiant,  revengeful  and 
crafty  but  helpless,  before  the  steady  advance  of 
civilization.  Individually  he  might  feel  that  he 
could  cope  with  the  whites,  but  in  the  face  of  this 
mass  movement  he  knew  he  was  doomed.  The 
place  had  become  so  quiet  that  Wetzel  was  point- 
ed out  to  strangers  and  his  exploits  recounted.  But 
Indians  or  no  Indians  in  evidence  things  were  not 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  quietude  vdth  Wetzel 
around. 

Gossip  said  he  had  returned  to  see  his  sisters 
and  his  sweetheart  Lydia  Boggs.  It  is  certain  he 
did  not  return  to  see  his  mother;  if  he  did  he  had 
a  queer  way  of  showing  his  affection  for  her. 

"I  am  sorry  mother  is  not  here  to  see  you,"  ven- 
tured one  of  his  sisters  timidly.  "She  was  never 
strong  after  father's  death  and  we  had  quite  a 
time  to  get  her  over  it.  She  often  spoke  of  you 
and  the  other  boys,  but  she  thinks  it  rather  hard 
she  should  be  left  alone  without  a  son  in  her  old 
days.    She  needs  some  one  to  console  her." 

"She  has  some  one  now,  I  have  heard,"  inter- 
rupted the  son. 

"She  has  gone  up  the  river  for  a  spell  to  visit — " 

"Her  husband's  people,"  he  interrupted  again. 
"Yes,  I  understand.  But  I  did  not  come  to  see 
her.  She  is  nothing  to  me.  I  have  no  mother.  She 
forgot  my  father  and  now  has  a  new  hu.sband." 

"She   was  lonely,"  defended   the   .sister. 

"Had  she  not  her  children?"  demanded  Lewis. 
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CopjriKht,  1031,   by  Capper-Hannan-Slocum,  Inc. 

"She  had  grown  weak  and  querulous,"  said  the 
girl. 

"And  married  her  husband  in  consideration  of 
her  weakness  and  querulousness?"  replied  Lewis. 
"Let  it  be  so.  My  mother  was  a  strong  woman 
who  helped  to  make  a  home  for  her  children  in 
the  wilderness.  She  died  with  my  father.  She  is 
better  without  me.  She  has  a  husband  to  take 
care  of  her.  I  could  never  like  her  husband,  so  I 
will  not  wait  to  see  him.    Good  bye,  my  sister." 

"But  indeed,  Lewis,  he  is  not  a  foolish  man," 
said  one  of  the  sisters.  "He  is  even  trying  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  turkey-call  and  has  left  moth- 
er with  his  family  while  he  is  away." 

"Turkey  call?"  inquired  Lewis,  interested  at 
last. 

"you  know  what  I  mean.  The  call  that  annoys 
us  so  much  now,"  replied  the  girl. 

BEFORE  we  judge  our  hero  too  hastily  let 
us  remember  that  the  emotions  of  the  bor- 
der people  were  not  worn  for  public  exhibition. 
It  was  easier  for  them  to  express  their  hardihood 
in  warlike  pastimes  than  to  show  affection  in  a 
way  that  might  be  construed  into  weakness.  It  is 
possible  that  the  knowledge  of  his  mother's  sec- 
ond marriage,  together  with  his  deep  regard  for 
his  father,  made  him  assume  a  harsh,  indifferent 
attitude  he  did  not  really  feel.  However,  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  consideration  for  the  woman 
who  carried  him  across  the  Alleghenies  we  can 
find  little  to  excuse  him  for  leaving  her  unprotect- 
ed and  then  criticizing  her  for  marrying. 

So  Ltswis  Weill  lu  call  uii  Lyuia  Buggs,  who  was 
more  interesting  to  him  than  his  mother.  He  ask- 
ed her  about  the  turkey-call  and  about  his  new 
father.  Lydia  told  him  that  his  mother's  husband 
was  a  sensible,  practical   man. 

"Then  why  did  he  marry  my  mother?"  the  model 
son  questioned  himself.  He  could  not  understand 
it,  but  he  could  understand  the  turkey-call  which 
had  mystified  the  settlement. 


W^  Cheerful  Plowman 


VANITY,    VANITY! 

HE'S  a  mighty  handsome  bird,  yes  he  is.  There 
is  beauty,  on  my  word,  in  his  phiz.  He  has 
dignity  and  poise,  he's  a  leader  with  the  boys,  while 
at  keeping  up  to  date  he's  a  whiz. 

He  can  crow,  he  can  crow  with  a  vim,  and  his 
tones  are  all  aglow,  perfect  trim.  And  at  early 
break  of  dawn  he  is  strutting  on  the  lawn  while 
his  cousins  and   his   aunts   honor  him. 

How  he  boasts,  how  he  boasts  to  his  clan,  and  to 
all  assembled  hosts,  maid  and  man.  How  he  tells 
them,  "I  am  I,  and  my  head  is  mighty  high,  and 
just  imitate  my  style  if  you  can." 

And  he  advertises  big,  loud  and  long,  with  a 
Bong-and-dance,  and  jig,  great  and  strong.  And  he 
says,  "I  am  the  soup.  I  can  rule  the  perch  and 
coop,  I'm  the  guardian  and  guide  of  the  throng." 

Yes,  he  crows  and  he  blows  every  day,  and  he 
tells  how  much  he  knows,  by  the  way;  but  alas, 
when  all  is  said,  though  he's  mighty  in  his  head, 
he  has   never  laid   an  egg,  brown   or   gray. 

And  he's  never  in  his  life  made  a  nest;  that's 
the  duty  of  his  wife,  plainly  dressed.  He  has  never 
night  or  day  sat  one  minute  in  the  hay  with  a 
dozen  shining  eggs  'neath  his  breast. 

He's  a  bluffer,  he's  a  frost,  I  declare,  and  his 
mighty  words  are  lost  on  the  air.  And  I  know  a 
thousand  men  like  this  hu.sband  of  the  hen  who 
fire  crowintj.  who  arc  b'owing  everywhori  .     J.  1".  T. 


Lydia  explained  to  him  that  a  weira 
cry  as  of  birds  in  distress  flying  over- 
head  had  aroused  all  the  superstitious 
fear  of  the  people.  They  thought  it  a 
harbinger  of  evil,  some  saying  \\ 
meant  pimishment  for  the  country 
that  had  rebelled  against  the  king. 
People  in  their  houses  at  night  shud- 
dered  as  they  listened  to  the  cry  of 
the  birds. 

Men  from  the  fort  went  out  across 
the  fields  to  find  this  evil  bird  of  the 
night  and  never  returned.  The  cries 
seemed  to  come  up  from  the  earth, 
down  from  the  sky;  they  were  heard 
in  the  midst  of  gatherings;  women 
alone  in  their  homes  trembled  at 
them;  they  awoke  folks  at  night.  Now 
near,  now  far,  the  wailing  sounds 
brought  terror   to  strong  hearts. 

All  sorts  of  stories  were  told  about 
them.    One  young  wife  said  that  at 
noon,  while  rocking  her  baby  to  sleep, 
she  heard  the  strange  bird's  cry  come 
from  the  cradle,  and  that  night  the  child  died. 

Another  woman,  old  and  bedridden,  awoke  ia 
the  night  and  saw  in  the  far-off  hill  what  she  call- 
ed a  "death  light,"  from  which  the  frightful  cry 
floated  over  to  her  in  ghastly  warning.  Everybody 
had  heard  the  cry  and  was  anxious  to  tell  about  it. 
Some  young  women  became  hysterical  in  their  ex- 
cited recitals  about  this  "witchcraft."  Thus  on 
Wetzel's  tour  of  inquiry  he  got  plenty  of  informa- 
tion about  the  strange  noise;  one  account  says  he 
was  told  fifty  stories  in  as  many  minutes. 

These  wild  accounts  led  Wetzel  to  believe  that 
something  more  substantial  than  spirits  was  back 
of  the  cries  which  were  frightening  the  people.  He 
therefore  determined  to  do  a  little  private  inves- 
tigating. 

Evening  finds  him  out  in  the  hills  and  up  in  a 
tree,  where  he  spent  the  night  reposing  in  a 
crotch.  From  this  cramped  but  commanding  po- 
sition he  heard  at  long  intervals  throughout  the 
night  the  unearthly  cries  of  which  he  had  been  told. 
Sometimes  they  were  faint  and  far  away;  again 
at  his  very  feet.  Once  he  heard  the  brush  rustle 
beneath  him,  as  if  stirred  by  some  passing  agency. 
Then  sad  and  gruesome  rose  the  wail,  to  die  away 
in  a  foreboding  stillness.  Again  the  soft  rustling 
of  bushes.  Straining  his  eyes  as  he  would  he  could 
detect  no  bird  or  animal. 

In  the  east  a  glint  of  silver  showed,  and  then  the 
yellow  moon  peeped  over  the  hills  to  see  what  this 
uncanny  racket  was  all  about.  Paths  of  silver 
stretched  over  the  forest  floor  as  the  moonbeams 
penetrated  the  dense  shauows.  Giuing  his  eye  w 
a  silver  streak  the  ever  vigilant  Wetzel  beheld  a 
strange   apparition. 
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UT  of  the  black  shadows  and  across  the  moon- 
light path  slipped  a  long,  many-linked  body— 
of  was  it  a  chain  of  bodies?  Into  the  black  shad- 
ows again  slipped  this  fearsome  being.  And  as  it 
passed  silently  up  toward  the  crest  of  the  hill  once 
more  the  weird  cry  arose  from  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  and  seemed  to  float  along  the  path  of 
silver  and  down  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pioneer 
village. 

Turning  his  eyes  toward  the  settlement  Lewis 
saw  lights  moving  as  the  worried  inmates  wan- 
dered around  in  their  homes,  seeking  an  answer 
to  the  cries. 

"I  am  glad  my  mother's  husband  is  more  prac- 
tical," said  the  watcher  in  the  tree. 

At  the  first  break  of  dawn  the  sounds  ceased. 
Wetzel  descended  from  his  perch  and  examined 
the  brush  below.  The  place  was  trodden  here  and 
there.  Down  on  his  knees  he  examined  the  crush- 
ed grass.    "It  is  as  I  expected,"  he  said. 

He  followed  the  trail  up  the  hill.  It  led  hira 
sixty  feet  above  the  water  on  the  east  side  of 
Creek  Hill,  and  there  ended.  Beating  around  he 
found  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  its  entrance  almost 
hidden  by  dense  foliage  and  vines. 

Concealing  himself  in  this  wild  growth  he  wait- 
ed. All  forenoon  he  hid  there,  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. Once  he  thought  something  came  from  the 
cave's  mouth,  but  hidden  as  he  was  he  could  not 
see  the  entrance,  and  there  was  no  sound.  All  the 
afternoon  he  waited.  Wetzel  was  a  good  waiter. 
He  never  got  tired  and  gave  up  the  watch,  on  this 
or  other  occasions  of  the  kind.  Late  in  the  day 
he  was  rewarded  by  again  hearing  the  mysterious 
sound.  A  weird  turkey-cry  cut  the  silence  of  the 
woods.  It  was  followed  by  another  and  another, 
imtil  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  brood  of  birds  were 
in  agony. 

The  cries  came  from  the  cavern.  Cautiously 
raising  up  Lewis  looked  over  the  tall  grass  until 
he  could  see  the  cave's  entrance,  but  not  a  leaf  or 
twig  stirred.  The  patient  watcher  watched  on.  At 
last  the  tangled  vines  at  the  cavern's  mouth  trem- 
bled, then  were  still.  Again  thoy  were  agitated, 
and  from  their  midst  stretched  forth  a  hand.  "Not 
a  dead  devil,"  thought  the  faithful  watcher. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Farm  Horn 


Vouhle  Construction 

F FOLLOWING  the  style  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
back  our  homestead  was  established  on  a 
little  hill.  Our  ancestors  felt  sure  they  were 
doing  the  right  thing  when  they  put  the  house  on 
th  most  exposed  spot,  for  then  the  country  had 
arge  tracts  of  trees  and  the  high  winds  did  not 
have  such  force  over  the  knolls  and  knobs.  The 
house ^^3  substantial  but  cold  and  we  thought 
ftleaked  the  warm  air,  so  a  coat  of  building  paper 
was  applied  and  then  new  siding  put  on  though  the 
first  was  perfectly  good.  It  made  .so  much  differ- 
ence that  wh*n  the  roof  needed  replacing  a  new 
roof  was  put  on  right  on  top  of  the  old  one^ 

Since  that  time  I  have  seen  mariy  persons  try- 
ing the  same  plan.    A  relative  had  a  house  that 
wfs  cold  though  it  had  a  good  furnace.    It  was 
noticed   that    the    snow   melted   on   the    roof    very 
QU  ckly.  so  a  second  roof  was  laid,  and  much  of 
?he  trouble   eliminated.    Next   it   is   to  be   resided 
which  will  make  it  double  all  over.    The  roof  has 
helped  wonderfully,  so  the  owner  feels  that  siding 
will  save  fuel  still  further.    A  house 
that  once   took   twenty   tons   of  coal 
annually  now  takes  but  fifteen,  so  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  a  few  years  saving 
will  pay  for  the  improvement.    And  it 
makes  the  house  cooler  in  summer  to 
be  double  in  construction.   Extra  win- 
dows put  in  every  fall  will  soon  pay 
for  themselves,  or  even  if  placed  only 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  will  help 
greatly  in  saving  fuel. 

Hilda   Richmond. 


Take  cucumbers  about  four  inches  long.  Wash 
{tnd  drain  them.  Pick  nice  large  grape  leaves. 
Wash  also.  Put  a  thick  layer  of  leaves  on  bottom 
of  a  crock,  then  a  layer  of  cucumbers,  then  an- 
other layer  of  leaves,  and  so  on  till  the  crock  is 
filled.    Have  the  top  layer  of  leaves. 

Now  pour  over  a  rather  weak  brine  and  put  on 
a  weight.  Put  in  a  cool  cellar  and  leave  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
crock  and  eaten.  Mrs.  T.  M. 

*  *      * 

Recipes  Wanted 

Would  like  to  see  a  recipe  published  in  your 
paper  for  making  green  tomato  mincemeat. 

Mrs.  G.  H. 

*  *      * 

Would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  has 
a  recipe  for  canning  sliced  cucumbers  without 
paring  cucumbers.  They  have  onions  sliced  in 
with   them.  Mrs.    Louis   Noll. 

r> 

With  dresses  or  tunics  to  match  their  sun-suits, 
the  children  may  be  made  fit  for  "company"  at 
a  moment's  notice. 


Pickle  Recipes 


In  answer  to  W.  F.  H.  about  pickles 
(in  August  8th  number)  I  will  tell 
how  I  make  my  pickles. 

One  way  is  to  soak  in  weak  salt 
and  alum  water  over  night  (just  a 
lump  of  alum  mashed  fine),  then 
make  them  as  sweet  or  as  sour  a?, 
you  prefer.  Put  on  in  vinegar  and  let 
come  to  a  boil,  then  seal.   Never  cook 

them. 

Another  way  is  to  soak  in  salt 
water  over  night,  then  use  vinegar 
(if  vinegar  is  too  strong  weaken  it 
accordingly),  put  pickles  in  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  I  use  just  a  pinch  of  saccha- 
rin (buy  it  at  a  drug  store — one- 
half  or  one  ounce  will  be  enough  for 
a  lot  of  quarts)  to  one  quart  of 
pickles.  Pour  hot  vinegar  over  and 
seal.  Do  not  use  any  sugar  with 
saccharin.  Use  about  one-fourth  inch 
on  a  teaspoon  handle.  Do  not  use 
any  more  or  the  pickles  will  be  bit- 
ter.   These  are  fine. 

This  is  a  good  way:  Soak  in  salt 
water  over  night,  make  as  sweet  or 
sour  as  desired  and  add  a  small  lump 
of  alum  to  each  quart  of  pickles.  Put 
alum  in  jar.  M.  R.  C. 

*     *     * 

WF.H.— Will  you  please  try  this 
•  recipe  with  your  pickles? 
Take  three  quarts  of  vinegar  and  one 
teaspoon  saccharin  in  powder  form. 
Let  come  to  a  bftil.  Add  one  jar  of 
pickles.  Let  come  to  a  boil  again, 
then  pack,  fill  with  the  vinegar  and 
seal  in  this  way.  Add  one  jar  at  a 
time  until  all  vinegar  is  used.  If  you 
wish  sweet  pickles  add  more  saccha- 
rin. Do  not  put  any  other  sugar  or 
salt  in.  Mrs.  E.  M.  M. 


TO  each  half  gallon  of  water  use 
one-half  cup  of  salt.  Put  pickles 
in,  let  stand  twenty-four  hours,  long- 
er if  very  large  pickles  are  used. 

Take  pickles  out.  Put  the  salt 
water  on  the  stove,  let  it  come  to  a 
boil  and  skim.  Then  put  pickles  back 
in  and  let  stand  till  almost  cold.  Then 
pack   in   jars. 

To  each  quart  of  pickles  u.se  one 
pint  of  good  vinegar,  one-half  ctip  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  dry  mustard. 
Let  come  to  a  boil.  Fill  jars  with  vin- 
egar mixture  and  seal  air  tight. 


Peach  Preserves 

MISS  MARGARET  McPHEETERS,  nutrition 
specialist  for  the  University  of  Maryland 
Extension  Service,  .suggests  the  following 
recipes  tor  peaches: 

"Peach  pickle.—  Six  pounds  peeled  peaches,  three 
pounds  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  two  ounces  whole 
cloves   (crushed),  four  ounces  cinnamon,  one  pint 

water. 

"Pare  the  peaches  and  drop  into  cold  water  ini- 
mediately  to  prevent  discoloration.  Weigh  fruit 
one  pound  at  a  time  before  putting  in  water.  Put 
sugar  into  preserving  kettle  with  hot  water,  boil 
and  skim.  Add  vinegar  and  spices  (tied  in  cheese- 
cloth bag).  Let  boil  and  skim  again.  Drain  peach- 
es well,  drop  into  boiling  sirup  and  cook  until  you 
can  pierce  with  a  straw.  Let  plump  in  sirup  over 
night.  Pack  in  sterilized  jars,  heat  sirup  and 
strain  over  peaches  in  jars. 

"Peach  marmalade.  One  gallon  peach  halves, 
one  small  can  grated  pineapple,  two  large  thick- 
skinned  oranges,  sugar. 

"Peel  and  quarter  peaches  and 
oranges  and  add  pineapple.  Cut 
orange  peeling  into  thin  slices,  cover 
with  water,  and  boil  15  minutes.  Pour 
off  water,  add  peelings  to  other  fruits, 
and  weigh.  Allow  three-fourths  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit  and  , 
cook  until  clear  and  a  jelly  test  is 
made.  Pack  in  sterilized  pint  jars  and 
process  30  minutes  at  simmering 
point. 

"Peach  butter.— Peel  and  stone 
peaches;  well-ripened  freestone  vari- 
eties are  best.  Mash  the  pulp  and 
cook  in  its  own  juice  without  adding 
water.  If  the  pulp  is  coarse,  put  it 
through  a  coarse  wire  sieve  to  make 
the  butter  a  fine  texture  and  uniform 
throughout.  To  each  pound  of  pulp, 
add  one-half  pound  of  sugar.  Cook 
slowly  and  stir  frequently  until  the 
product  is  the  desired  thickness.  Add 
six  sliced  peach  kernels  to  each  gal- 
iuu  of  butter  before  ii.  is  cooitcd.  l..e 
addition  of  the  juice  of  one-half 
lemon  to  each  one-half  gallon  of  pulp 
improves  the  flavor.  While  hot.  pack 
in  sterilized  pint  jars." 

O 

BEES  gather  one  sort  of  sugar 
then  change  that  into  two  more 
kinds,  and  in  the  process  of  gathering 
and  ripening,  honey  is  packed  with 
pep.  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  near- 
ly seventy-seven  per  cent  of  honey 
is  sugar. 

*      ♦      * 
Skins    may    be    removed    from    to- 
matoes by  a  light  scalding  or  by  turn- 
ing them  quickly  over  a  flame. 
*      *      * 
A    coat    of    aluminum   paint   inside 
the  oven  makes  it  easier  to  see  what 
is  going  on  there. 

O 

Some  Popular  Designs 

No.  7259. — Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34.  36,  38.  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

No.  7262. — Misses'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 

No.  7267. — Misses'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  14,  16.  18  and  20  years. 

No.  7260.— Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40.  42  and  44  inch- 
es bust  measure. 

No.  72.56. — Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  .sizes:  34,  36.  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

No.  7274. — Girls*  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:    8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 

No.  6928.  -Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  five 
sizes:    8.  10,  12,  14  and  16  years. 

No.  7156.  Girls'  middy  dress.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 

No.  7142. — Ladies'  ensemble.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure. 

HOW    TO    OKDEB 

All  patlfrn.=>  ]5'"  esuli.  two  for  25c.  Be 
puro  to  Rive  iminhcr  nnd  size.  Fashion 
Book  onlv  lOc.  Address  P.ittern  Depart- 
ment. Penn.sylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn 
Ave..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


The  Booklouse  or 
Psocid 

DID  you  ever  open  a  book  and  see 
a  tiny  grayish  insect,  smaller 
than  the  head  of  a  pin,  scurrying 
across  the  pages?  This  was  prob- 
ably a  booklouse,  or  "psocid"  like  the 
picture  from  the  Bureau  of  Entom- 
ology of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, except  that  the  photograph 
is  many  times  larger  than  the  actual 
insect. 

These  insects  like  to  stay  in  damp, 
well-shaded  rooms  or  other  places 
which  are  not  in  general  use.  They 
feed  on  all  sorts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter.  They  may  be  found  in 
upholstered  furniture,  and  in  mat- 
tresses stuffed  with  hair,  feathers, 
straw,   husks  or   moss.    They   rarely 


become  abundant  enough  to  do  dam- 
age, but  when  they  do  they  may  be 
destroyed  easily  by  sunshine  and  dry- 
ness. Heating  the  room  where  they 
are  found  long  enough  and  hot  enough 
to  thoroughly  dry  it  out  will  destroy 
all  booklice  in  it.  Fumigation  is  also 
recommended  in  certain  cases  where 
booklice  have  become  so  abundant  as 
to  be  a  nuisance,  but  it  should  be 
done  by  some  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  fumigants. 


■^I>- 


The  Wise  Old  Owl 

A  wise  old  owl   lived  in  an  oak. 
The  more  he  heard  the  less  he  spoke. 
The  le.ss  he  spoke  the  more  he  heard. 
Why  aren't  we  all  more  like  that  bird? 

IT  must  have  been  about  the  bam 
owl  that  this  verse  was  written, 
as  he  sat  immovable  on  a  tree  limb 
and  stared  unblinkingly  into  space. 
Of  all  the  owl  family,  the  bam  or 
monkey-faced  owl  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful,  because  he  is  in  nowise 
harmful  and  does  not  include  in  his 
bill-of-fare  birds  of  any  kind.  A  bam 
owl  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow,  rath- 
er top-heavy  looking  with  large  head 
and  odd,  triangular-shaped  visage. 

The  owl  is  beautifully  colored  and 
marked.  The  foundation  feathers  and 
down  are  pure  white,  overlaid  with 
feathers  which  most  bird  books  speak 
of  as  buff  with  gray  markings.  This  is 
hardly  an  adequate  description  of  the 
soft,  old-gold  tint  of  the  satiny  head 
feathers, — ^the  same  tint  that  lightly 
edges  the  white  ruche  of  feathers 
surrounding  the  face.  His  eyes  are 
brovni  and  stare  at  one  steadily,  their 
sight  being  dim  in  daylight  taut  as 
good  at  night  as  ours  is  by  day. 

The  barn  owl  nests  in  hollow  trees, 
in  crevices  about  towers,  in  pigeon 
houses,  or  under  the  roofs  of  barns. 
It  is  said  that  for  many  years  a  pair 
nested  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton. A  few  sticks  and  some  trash  are 
the  only  materials  used  in  building  a 


nest.  The  owl  lays  from  five  to  eleven 
pure  white,  oval-shaped  eggs,  and 
both  father  and  mother  birds  incu- 
bate them.  A  pair  may  sometimes  be 
found  sitting  side  by  side,  each  warm- 
ing a  portion  of  the  eggs.  The  mother 
bird  usually  begins  silting  as  soon  as 
the  first  egg  is  laid,  so  that  eggs  may 
be  found  in  all  stages  of  development. 
Young  birds  and  fresh  eggs  are  not 
uncommonly  found  in  the  same  nest. 
Although  the  owl's  food  consists 
mainly  of  rats,  mice  and  moles,  he  is 
said  also  to  include  in  his  diet  snake3 
and  grasshoppers.  So  you  see  what 
a  great  benefit  to  the  farmer  such 
birds  are,  and  how  fortunate  it  is  to 
have  a  barn  owl  family  for  near 
neighbors.  The  vast  number  of  mice 
of  various  sorts  —  meadow  mice, 
white-footed  mice,  house  mice,  shrews 
and  even  rats — that  a  family  of  these 
birds  will  consume  in  a  season  is  al- 
most unbelievable.  When  we  note  the 
estimate  that  every  year  in  this  coun- 
try alone  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
grain  is  destroyed  by  rodents,  we  can 
readily  see  how  great  a  service  the 
barn  owl  renders  by  waging  war  on 
these  destructive  pests. 


Salutations  of  Many 
Countries 

THE  meaning  of  the  word  ".saluta- 
tion" is  wishing  health.  Orig- 
inally it  meant  an  exchange  of  greet- 
ings by  words,  but  it  has  come  to 
mean  also  certain  gestures  that  need 
no  words.  For  instance,  men  lift  their 
hats  in  acknowledging  a  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance. This  custom  has  come 
down  from  the  days  when  the  re- 
moval of  the  helmet  meant  that  the 
bareheaded  one  stood  disarmed  and 
defenceless. 

Shaking  hands  with  our  right  hand 
also  is  a  sign  of  defencelessness.  The 
right  hand  was  the  hand  that  held 
the  weapon.  So  the  custom  grew  of 
holding  out  that  hand,  showing  no 
weapon  was  being  caried. 

Just  as  there  are  these  customs 
which  grew  up  in  the  western  world 
in  which  we  live,  there  are  similar 
customs  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1.  African  Tribes, — Join  hands  and 
press  thumbs.  In  Lower  Guinea 
friends  greet  each  other,  saying,  "Ak- 
kio   Akkio." 


2.  Arabian. — The  salaam  (a  deep 
bow,  sweeping  gesture,  touching  hand 
first  to  the  ground,  then  to  the  heart, 
then  to  the  brow).  The  greeting  is 
"Salaam  a-lei-kum"  (Peace  be  with 
you).  The  reply  is  "A-lei-kum  essa- 
1am."    (With  you  be  peace.) 

3.  Chinese. — Rub  noses  on  bended 
knees. 

4.  Congo  Negroes.  —  Salute  their 
families  upon  returning  from  a  jour- 
ney by  calling  out  "Okowe."  The 
family,  kneeling,  replies,  "Ka  Ka." 

5.  Eskimo. — Rub  noses. 

6.  Greek.— Kiss  hand  or  knee,  say- 
ing, "What  are  you  doing,  what  are 
you  busied  in?"  or  "Be  joyful." 

7.  Hindu. — Hand  clasp. 

8.  Israelite. — Bowing  to  the  ground 
seven  times  is  a  salutation  of  great 
deference  or  is  frequently  used  be- 
tween equals.  On  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance one  says,  "Shalom  aleich- 
en"  (Peace  be  unto  you).  The  friend 
replies,  "Aleichen  shalom"  (To  you 
be  peace).  Notice  how  much  this  re- 
sembles the  Arab  salutation. 

(Courtesy  of  "The  League  of  Nations 
Non-Partisan   Association.") 
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When  Great-Grandfather 
Studied  Arithmetic 


By  HILDA  RICHMOND 


ALL  you  boys  and  girls  who  lament 
about  the  hard  problems  in  your 
school  arithmetic  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  things  that  vexed  your  great- 
grandfather's soul  when  he  was  a 
boy.  There  was  a  time  when  in  these 
United  States  different  regions  had 
different  ways  of  computing  money, 
and  several  pages  in  the  school  arith- 
metic had  to  be  given  to  "Reduction 
ot  Currency."  Federal  money.  New 
England  currency,  New  York  cur- 
rency, Pennsylvania  currency  and 
Georgia  currency  must  have  made 
the  poor  little  student  wish  that  all 
states  and  regions  would  get  together 
and  have  the  same  rule  for  their 
money.  Instead  of  dollars  and  dimes 
and  quarters  they  had  povinds,  shill- 
ings and  j)ence  to  deal  with.  A  man 
moving  from  New  England  to  Geor- 
gia would  have  to  adjust  his  calcu- 
lations all  over  again. 

And,  in  addition  to  that  trouble, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  trick  or  catch 
or  intricate  problems  such  as:  "There 
were  eighteen  ears  of  com  in  a  crib 
jind  a  squirrel  carried  out  of  the  crib 
daily  three  ears.  How  long  did  it  take 
him  to  empty  the  bin?"  Or  this  in 
rhyme: 

T   am   constrained    to   plant   a   grove 
To   please   the   lady  that  I   love; 
Nineteen   trees   in   nine    ."Straight    rows. 
Five  trees   in   each   row  I  must   place. 
Or  I  shall  never  see  her  face. 

The  lady  must  have  known  before 
that  her  lover  was  a  good  hand  at 
puzzles  or  she  never  would  have  set 
him  a  task  like  that. 

Here  is  another:  A  man  agrees  to 
serve  a  farmer  40  years  without  any 
other  reward  than  a  kernel  of  corn 
for  the  first  year,  ten  kernels  for  the 
.«econd  year  and  so  on  ten  fold  ratio 
till  the  end  of  the  time.  Allowing 
1,000  grains  to  the  pint  and  fifty  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  corn  he  receives, 
what  will  he  earn  in  forty  years? 

Answer:  $8,680,.5.')5,555,555,555,555,- 
555,555,.555,555..5.'i.5.,55.'5.  plus. 

And  then  try  this  one:  A  man  driv- 
ing his  geese  to  market  was  met  by 
another  who  said,  "Good  morrow,  sir, 
with  your  hundred  gee.se."  Said  ho, 
"I  have  not  a  'lundred,  but  if  I  had  in 
addition  to  my  present  number,  one- 
half  as  many  as  I  now  have  and  two 
and  one-half  geese  more,  I  should 
have  one  hundred." 

Answer:  65. 

And  these  problems  In  great-grand- 


father's little  old  text  book  were  writ- 
ten in  the  very  finest  print  that  re- 
quires almost  the  constant  services 
of  a  reading  glass  on  a  day  that  is 
not  filled  with  sunshine  to  make  the 
words  and  figures  plain  enough  to 
see  even  by  normal  eyes.  The  school 
rooms  of  that  day  were  poorly  light- 
ed often  having  nothing  but  greased 
paper  for  window  panes,  so  from 
every  stuxiupuiiil  Ibe  little  buys  uuu 
girls  of  the  early  days  of  our  land 
must  have  had  many  difficulties  with 
their  "sums"  as  they  were  called. 


Tommy  Lightning  Bug 

MY  pet  is  a  lightning  bug.  I  call 
him  Tommy.  I  caught  him  the 
other  night  out  on  the  front  porch. 
My  sister  helped  me  build  a  house  out 
of  mosquito  netting  in  which  he  lives. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  shall  have 
him  with  me  but  I  like  to  watch  him 
light  his  lantern  in  the  evening.  I 
had  my  collar-bone  broken  Sunday 
afternoon  while  playing  and  now 
Tommy  is  a  nice  companion  when  I 
get   lonely.  Josephine   Shaffer. 

O 

Bobby  Locust 

I  THINK  I  had  the  queerest  pet.  It 
was  a  baby  locust.  I  called  him 
Bobby.  I  made  a  house  for  him  and 
fed  him  green  leaves  and  gave  him 
water  every  day.  One  day  Bobby  feii 
in  a  pan  of  water  and  that  was  the 
last  of  Bobby  Locust. 

Marie    Keplinger. 


Little  Folks^  Comer 
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Ki'ad  aliovo  just  h<»w  the  bam  <»wl  Is  colored,  lietiim  the  picture,  prop- 
erly colored,  with  a  four-line  poem  on  "The  Wise  Owl"  to  Little  Folks' 
Corner,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301   Penn  Ave.,  Pittshurffh,  Pa. 


1.  Saugus,  Cal.— A  round- 
up and  <;ount  of  Amerira's 
largest  privately  owned 
iierd  of  elks  made  a  pic- 
ture.sque  scene  on  the  fa- 
mous Nadeau  Deer  Farm, 
near  here,  as  the  animals 
were  lured  in  from  their 
foothill  pastures  during 
picparation.s  for  the  Izaak 
Wulton  League's  field  day 
which  will  be  held  there 
during   August. 

2.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
—Miss  Margaret  Young, 
great  granddaughter  of 
Brigham  Young,  is  .shown 
in  lier  c-ostutne  for  the  big 
Mormon  Covered  Wagon 
Days  celebration  on  July 
24,   25   and    26.  _ 

3.  Komona.  Cal. — X'er<.in;- 
rons  of  the  Carnation  .stable 
in  an  advance  showing 
preparatory  to  the  hor.se 
show  events  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair  here, 
which   opens   in   September. 

4.  The  inscriptions  on 
Sinai,  where  the  Bible  .says 
Moses  received  the  tablets 
of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
have  been  deciphered  by 
Prof.  Martin  Sprengling  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
A  view  from  the  Mount 
where  Moses  received  the  law.  looking  northwest. 
5  An  interesting  contribution  from  West- 
phalia, Germany,  toward  any  collection  of  color- 
ful and  uirtureaque  national  costumes  worn  by 
European  inhabitants.  The  outfits  worn  by  these 
women  of  Bueckeburg  (Westphalia)  may  seem 
antiquated    to   us,    but    they    are    the    last   word 

6.  South  Weymouth.  Mass.— The  oldest  race 
track  in  New  England  and  probably  in  the  U.  S. 
.saw  action  once  again  as  the  Metropolitan  Driv- 
ing Club  met  the  Old  Colony  Driving  Club  here. 
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Ship    Your    tlve    Broilers    anJ    otlier    I'uullry    '"No* 

Yorh:^     Oldest    I.lvc     IVniltry     llimse.     Ksl.    188S 

WE  ARE  BOSDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

);,.t„ii,,  luiiile  dinly.  II.hIk..^  |.ni-.».  Write  for  Uoll- 
duy    ('ulincliir    Biiil    Instruct  ions.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo^"'  H'i:*\lTc,S"'"* 
Best  Quality  CHICKS  l^^Wr 

Cash    or    ('.    O     II.  «>      100        MM)  l.CtOO 

B.C  tSiu.  &  Uarn  Wh.I^e.  $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60 
S.C.Bur.n.KkK  &  U.l.UfaN..  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 
>Vh.  "vvaii.  &  WW.  Uo<k.s.  4.60  8.00  37.50  70 
LiKht  Mix.,  $0.00  per  100.  "e"?*'  .^I'-"- ..'^  <» 
ixT  too.  lOOC'f  live  (lol.  I'ost  Paid.  Order  <l»reLt. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  2,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

y until  1  A     Barred    Uoclis     8  per   100 

CHICKS  "•»-  ii^xea  ••.:•.•.•.•.:•.:  |  Z  g 

^OlVrlllJ    LiKht    Mixed     6  per   100 

600  >oU  ^4c  less-^1000  loU  Ic  less.  100%  live  dellrery 
Viiarunteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  wrtte  for  free 
rlreiiUr.  _ 

C.     P.     LEISTER,     B«     P.     McAliitervill*.     Penaa, 

—SEASON'S    LOWEST    PRICES— 

Wll    ship    C.    O.     U.  ,15       50        im,       MM)  10U« 

Barred  I'bmoulUUodis...      2.25     4.25     7.75     38.00     « 

lleuvy    Miied     2-00     3.7S     7.00     34.50     «8 

I'ostauo  paid  and  full  delivery  rount  cuar.   Order  now. 

ULSH    POULTRY    FARM    AMD    HATCHERY 

Box  P.  Port  Trevortoii.  Penna. 

10,fM0  Chicks  Weekly 

Barred    Hocks    $7.00    per    100 

(!'«iiii.vl\aiila    State    Colleito    strain.) 

niack   Giants    (N.J.)     $12.00  per  100 

Mixed,     (jc.     Prompt     Del.    C.O.D..    Guar 
S.W. KLINE,  Box  20,  Middlecreek,  Pa 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or   C.  O.   I).  ,„  „„  ,.. 

Hiirrod    &    White    Ro<k« $8.00  per  100 

Hi'uvy    Mixed    7.00  per  100 

rrepaid.     I.ivo  arrival  Biiarantced. 
J.   A.   BAOMGARONER.    Box    I.    Beaver   Springs.    Pa. 

HERBSTER'S  Bti^^  CHICKS 

'  liarred    Uo<  k.s    $8.00  per  100 

n.    I.    Reds    8.00  per  100 

Poirtai-'c     paid.     100%     live     diliven. 

Herbster's  Poullr)  Farm,  Box  B,  McClure,  Pa. 

ULSH'S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

yj-^-^^    White    Wyandottei.    White    Rocki    &Barrcd 

'tW  )     Rocks    $8.00    per    100.      Heavy     Mixed    $7.00 

per     100.      We    ship     C.     0.     0.    or    cash. 

100%    live    delivery    guaranteed. 

JAS.    E.   ULSH,  Box    P.  Beaver   Springs,    Pa. 

Ready-To-Lay  PULLETS,  .^ZtVuri^^L 

12-weok-r)l<l      pullets      mid      8-week-old      pullet.'^. 

PricoR    right.      l{ock»    und     Ileds. 
ECLIPSE   FARMS,  Port  Trevorton,   Pa. 

.#.•»•  «mrrt  I'-iirred  ttorks,  $8.00-100;  $,*?7..')0- 
f'llir^IlV  ■"''•*':  $70.00-1.000.  Heavy  mixed, 
l,nil;IVi3  *7.0O-lOO.  lOO'.i  Kuaranteed.  AVc  pay 
^  jio.staRe.    r.    O.     1).    or    eash. 

TWIN    HATCHERY,    Box  2,   McAUstervUle,  P». 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


G"e>-nsev  Bu'U?'""?  °""  "'"^t^  to/erv- 

'^^*«^*  •^^^^  *^***  *■  irvaoie  Hge.  n<)ii>*  oi  up- 
Iniul'a  Good  Gift  A.U..  sire  of  Junior  Champion, 
I'eiinsylvania  Show,  out  of  A.R.  dams  with  rec- 
ords up  to  700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and 
Blood  Tested.  Prices  to  suit  times. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  Pipersville,    Pa. 


Jersey  Bulls  and  Bull  Oalvos.  Mostly  Oxford 
and  Nnlile  lireeiliiig.  Acer.  herd.  Tinii-  iinyment 
if  desired.    C.P.  &  M.W.  Bigham,    &ettysliurg,Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTIi  of  the  best  blood  Unea. 
Herd  T.  B.  Accredited.  Animals  of  both  aex  and 
•  II  nees.  Oeo.  B.  KcCchimU.    WeliiafftMn.  Ohio 

SWINE 

PiriQ  P/M>  Qala  7-9  weeks  old.  Selected  Ohes- 
riVJO  rur  kJOie  j^^  ^^^  Yorkshire.  IW-rkuhire 
and  O.  I.  C.  crossed,  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cros.*i- 
ed,  $4.25  each,  express  preiMtId  on  2  or  more.  On 
orders  of  12  pips  or  more,  $4.00  each  prepaid. 
Ship  C.  O.  I).  We  have  some  nice  stock  here. 
Old  Homestead  Farm.     Box  17,     Lexington.  Mass. 

QUALITY    CHESTER    WHITE    BRED     GILTS. 

Sprinir  boars.  All  sold  C.  O.  P.  on  api>roval. 
A.   H.  CROWNOVEB.,  Mt.  SterUnc,  Ohio 

DUROCS.  —  Ue(j.  service  boars,  siirini;  pigs,  sows 
and  fall  gilts  bred  for  Sept.  fnrrow.  Best  breed- 
ing.       J.    W,    Williamson,    Murraysville,    W.  Va. 

BIO    TYPE    POLANDS.— Hlgh-clnsK,    Registrrcd. 
some    three    months   old.    Boar   pigs,    very    low  if 
,.     ..    r,     c     HALL,    Farmdale,    "'■■- 


sold    at    once. 


G.    6. 


Ohio 


Big  Type  Pedigraed  Durocs.  Pigs,  bred  gilts. 
BOWS  and  service  boars.  Prices  low.  Shipiied  on 
approval.        G.    C.    Bauley,    HvmineUtown,    Pa. 

I.0W  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigra>d  Chester  Whites. 
.Service  boars,  pigs  and  bred  siiws.  Champion 
Mood.  Must  please.      C.  E.  CAS6EL,    Hershey.  Pa. 

Pigs,  $4.50  each,  select,  crated  C.O.n.  Prepaid 
$5.  Shonts  $0  to  $7..'K)  on  approval.  Vaccination 
50c  to  75r.  C.  Stanley  Short,     Cheswold,     DeL 

IjirffP  Rprlcxkirp«  Hinnd  lot  of  pigs  mated, 
L.arge  oerKsnires      jj^^j  ^m^   service  boars. 

GEO.    W.    DOZER,  Eoaeville.    Ohio 

Registered  Hampshire  Swine 

of     best     blo(rd     IhH's     obtainable. 

Visitors    to    farm    welcome. 

Thistle  Dhu  FarasB,  Inc.,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey 

100  FEEDING  PIGS  $4.00  each 


Indian    Corn    Hog   Farm, 


Dushoie,    Pa. 


Read  the  Advertisements 

in  these  columns.  By  their  guid- 
ance you  can  obtain  the  best 
today;  economize  for  the  best 
tomorrow. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

f 

Nest  Box  Notes 


By  K.  L.  SCHARRING-HAUSEN 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  who  has  just 
returned  from  Kansas  states 
that  wheat  was  selling  out 
there  as  low  as  21c  per  bushel.  Lo- 
cally it  is  around  60c.  It  takes  a 
mighty  good  crop  to  break  even  at 
60  cents,  and  in  most  cases  the  crop 
will  cost  more  than  it  will  bring. 
However,  the  farmer  with  a  good 
flock  of  chickens  needn't  worry  about 
the  low  price  of  wheat,  because  it 
will  make  him  a  profit  if  turned  into 
eggs.  If  these  low  feed  prices  con- 
tinue, as  they  probably  will,  and  eggs 
continue  to  climb  as  they  are  now 
doing,  poultrymen  are  going  to  make 
some  money  this  fall  and  winter. 
There  is  evidently  a  shortage  of  pul- 
lets, which  will  be  a  good  thing  tor 
the  poultryman  who  has  raised  a  nice 

flock  or  can  buy  them. 

*  *     * 

WE  have  just  been  cleaning  up  a 
house  for  some  early  pullets. 
This  is  quite  a  job.  The  floors  must 
be  scraped  down  to  the  boards,  roosts 
and  dropping  boards  likewise,  nests 
and  other  furniture  taken  down  and 
thoroughly  cleaned,  walls  and  ceilings 
brushed  down,  curtains  dusted,  and 
when  everything  is  scraped  and  brush- 
ed out  clean  the  roosts  and  nests  are 
given  a  coat  of  creosote,  the  drops 
and  floors  oiled,  and  the  interior 
sprayed  with  disinfectant.  It  pays  to 
assume  that  the  hens  which  have 
been  in  the  house  have  been  carriers 
of  disease  and  parasites,  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  and  to  clean  up  the 
house  for  the  new  pullets  so  that 
they  wont  find  any  trouble  in  their 

new  quarters. 

*  *     * 

HENS  which  are  not  to  be  kept  as 
breeders  can  be  forced  to  lay 
during  the  late  summer  and  fall  by 
putting  lights  on  them  from  now  on. 
They  will  probably  quit  in  December, 
when  they  can  be  sold.    It  is  not  ad- 


visable to  put  lights  on  breeders,  es- 
pecially if  the  lights  are  continued 
after  November  1st. 


-O- 


Hens  Stop  Laying 

I  have  chicken.s  that  were  laying 
every  day  until  lately.  They  seem  to 
have  stopped  suddenly,  but  they  will 
go  on  their  nests  and  sit  for  awhile, 
get  off  and  cackle,  but  they  don't  lay. 
Bedford  Co.,  Pa.         Mrs.  Chaa.  Schultz. 

IT  is  natural  for  hens  to  slow  down 
at  this  season,  but  they  should  not 
stop  suddenly  if  properly  handled. 
Any  sudden  change  of  feed  or  man- 
agement might  stop  them,  and  if  the 
houses  are  hot  or  infested  with  red 
mites  that  would  stop  them  too.  If 
you  find  mites  about  the  roosts,  give 
the  house  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
paint  roosts  and  dropping  boards  with 
waste  crank-case  oil.  Be  sure  that 
the  houses  are  kept  clean  and  well 
ventilated.  A  wet  mash  at  noon, 
made  of  the  regular  laying  mash,  or 
a  pound  of  condensed  buttermilk  per 
100  birds,  will  also  help.     R.  L.  S. 


-^ 


Trouble  with  Ducks 

I  have  ducklings  about  three  or  four 
weeks  old  which  are  having  trouble. 
Their  nostrils  close  up  which  prevents 
them  from  getting  their  breath.  They 
have  to  open  their  mouths  to  breath. 
Some  of  them  soon  die  after  their  nos- 
trils close  tip.  We  haven't  been  letting 
these  ducklings  have  free  access  to 
water.  Would  this  be  the  cau.se  of  the 
trouble?  H.   K.    Reed. 

Washington    county.    Pa. 

DUCKS  do  not  require  water  to 
swim  in,  but  should  have  drink- 
ing water  in  a  vessel  deep  enough  so 
that  they  can  wash  out  their  nostrils. 
Clean  out  the  nostrils  if  they  are 
plugged  up,  using  the  end  of  a  stiff 
feather,  and  provide  a  trough  or  pan 
about  four  inches  deep  for  the  drink- 
ing water,  and  you  should  have  no 
further  trouble.  R.  L.  S. 


Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


By  GILBERT  S.  WATTS 


SC. — If  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
•  to  germinate  the  seed  I  would 
expect  timothy  sown  during  August 
to  make  a  good  crop  the  next  season. 
One  of  the  best  yields  of  timothy  I 
have  had  was  from  seed  sown  in  a 
field  of  early  cucumbers  during  late 
July. 

NL.  B.  wishes  to  know  the  best 
•  time  to  cut  choke  cherries  in 
order  to  prevent  the  suckers  from 
coming  up  in  greatly  increased  num- 
bers. I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  they  cannot  stand  repeated  cut- 
ting. That  is  the  way  we  have  sub- 
dued them  wherever  they  have  been 
an  annoyance  and  out  of  reach  of  the 
tractor  implements. 

Did  you  ever  have  the  weeds  get 
too  much  of  a  start  between  rows  of 
raspberry  plants,  rhubarb,  currant  or 
other  crops  of  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent nature  but  where  plo\ving  \)eould 
be  likely  to  result  in  serious  root  in- 
jury? An  old-fashioned  potato  dig- 
ger, without  the  apron  or  spreader 
device,  will  di.slodge  the  rogues  in  an 
effective  manner. 

I  expect  most  farmers  or  gardeners 
have  at  some  time  taken  one  of  the 
thick  heavy  seed  heads  of  the  com- 
mon pig  weed  and  rubbed  the  tiny, 
black  seeds  out  between  the  hands. 
The  yield  is  amazing.  One  great  plant 
will  produce  enough  seeds  to  insure 
many,  many  hours  of  hard  hoeing 
and  weeding  next  year.  Nor  win  that 
be  the  last  of  it! 

*      *      * 

SOON  the  foggy,  dewy  nights  of 
late  summer  and  early  fall  will 
become  a  common  occurrence.  Then 
celery  blight  may  be  expected  to  get 
right  dovra  to  business.  Early  blight 
is  bad  enough  but  late  blight  not  in- 
frequently   makes   a  clean    sweep   of 


unsprayed  or  carelessly  sprayed  fields. 
Or  worse  the  apparent  inroads  may 
seem  only  moderately  serious  and  the 
expense  of  harvesting  and  storing  is 
undertaken  only  to  experience  disas- 
trous spoilage  later.  To  keep  well 
celery  should  be  clean  and  in  most 
sections  that  means  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  at  weekly  intervals. 
*      *      * 

BREAK  O*  DAY  tomato!  How  has 
this  new,  extra  early  variety 
turned  out  for  you  ?  We  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  your  comments.  With 
us  it  has  not  made  as  vigorous  growth 
as  Bonny  Best  but  ha^  ripened  a  large 
proportion  of  its  large,  smooth  to- 
matoes early.  Perhaps  a  more  satis- 
factory yield  would  have  been  secur- 
ed on  a  heavier,  richer  soil,  for  this 
was  on  a  rather  gravelly  site. 
O 

Bad  Weeds 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  'What  to 
do  to  kill  a  troublesome  weed  in  my 
garden?  It  is  the  wild  morning  glory. 

A.  M.  y. 

IT  may  not  be  good  news,  but  1 
know  of  no  better  way  to  manage 
that  weed  infested  garden  than  to 
cultivate  and  hoe  thoroughly  at  very 
frequent  intervals.  If  cabbage,  com 
and  other  crops  that  are  easy  to  hoe 
are  planted  to  a  greater  extent  than 
carrots,  parsnips  and  other  crops  that 
are  difficult  to  weed  the  amount  of 
labor  required  will  be  reduced. 

An  easier  way,  but  you  would  lose 
the  use  of  the  land  for  a  season, 
would  be  to  plow  two  or  three  times 
and  harrow  every  week  or  ten  days 
between  April  and  November.  Such 
a  course  of  treatment  will  kill  out  all 
growing  weeds  and  will  germinate  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  weed 
seeds  stored  in  the  soil. 


August  22,  1931 


CT^SgLOS 


Buy  That 
SILO  Now! 

)ur  (|iiick  24-Hi>ur  service 
wilh    three    plants,    insures 
prompt     delivery,     and     ndn- 
mum  delivery  costs. 

LOWEST    PRICES    IN   YEARS 
NOW    PREVAIL  -due    to    Ir.wer 
raw    material   <-osts,  quantity  pro- 
duction,     continued     large     sales. 
You    can't    afford    to    do    without 
that  new  silo  this  year,  at  present 
prices. 

(Occasional  bargains  In  recondition- 
ed wood  silos  taken  In  trade  on  con 
Crete    silos — write   for   details.) 
(N.    J.    l>nlrvmen   write    direct    to   us 
at     Hackettstown,    N.    .1.) 

fGRANGE  SILO  CO.,  ^[^"5^1,1%'}^, 


august  22,  1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(133)      13 


Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

if  horses'  legs  swell 

Don't  take  chances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  cffeo 
live  Absorbine  on  muscles  and  tendons 
sore  from  heavy  pulling.  See  how  it  re- 
ducesswellingsdue  to  strains.  Neverblistera 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work-  A 
great  antiseptic  to  aid  quick  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  —  get  Absorbine.  $2.50 
a  bottle.  All  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AIGLER-FRANCHESTER 

Guernsey  Sale 

Wooster,  Ohio    Friday,  Sept.  4.  1931 

45  ANIMALS  from  T.  B.  accredited 
and  abortion  free  herds. 

Sale  includes  some  of  Ohio's  best  Guernseys. 

6  BULLS,   A.  R.  COWS,  Bred  and 
Open  HEIFERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Caialog. 

OHIO    GUERNSEY    BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION,     Wooster,  Ohio 


First  Annual  Ohio  State 

RAM  SALE 

Sheep  Barn,  State  Fair  Grounds 
THURSDAY,  SEPT.  3rd,  1931 

An  unusually  fine  offering  of  high- 
class  rams  from  some  of  the  leading 
flocks  of  the  country  gives  you  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  selected,  guaranteed 
rams  that  will  be  real  pure-bred  or 
commercial   flock   headers. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND.  Write  for  catalog  to 
L.  A.  Kauffman,  Sheep  Specialist, 
Ohio  State  llniversit|r,      Columbus,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


—DORSET   AKD  HAMPSHIRE   SHEEP— 

Offering  choice  Bams  (Lauilis  A  Yearlings)  suit- 
able flock  headers  or  cross  breeding.  Kwes,  pvire- 
bred  and  grades,  at  prii  cs  that  will  make  you 
monev.      All    stock    on    approval. 

TRANfttflLLITY   &   ALLAICUCHY   FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,   Mgr.,  AlUjnnchy,   IC.   J. 

SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTHDOWN    RAMS, 

one  ami  Iwn  year.'s  old.  (.uaranteed  to  please. 
HYLLMEDE    FARM,  Beaver,    Pa. 

Young  Ref.  Hampshire  Ewct—^^^"^^' 

Also  rams,  ram  Iambs  ami  ewe  lambs.  Closiiig 
out.  sale  prices.         C.  M.  HavUn,       Atlantic,     Pa. 

REGISTERED  HAMP6HIRED0WN  RAMS  from 
J  to  ;{  year«  old.  Best  of  breiHlIng,  low  price. 
good   quality.         H.   W.    Allison,        Mercer,   Pa. 


GOATS 


THOROUGHBRED  Toggenburgs,  Nubians.  Saa- 
nnns.  H\nks  does,  kids.  Pairs,  trios,  herds. 
GOLDSBOROUGH'S  GOATERY,        Mohnton,   Pa. 


CATTLE 


Beechwood  SHORTHORNS 

Kulls  up  to  l.T  months  of  age.  Choicelv  bred 
and  from  excellent  milking  dnnis.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.    C.   LEWIS,  Point   Pleasant.    W.   Va. 

FOR  SALF  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls,  dif- 
.Jz  •-»'*»-»^    f.rent    agen.      Good    bre.ding. 

LEE  R.    SCOTT  U  SONS,  Burgettstown,   Fa. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

'J'wo    bull     lulves,     tows    and     heifers. 
C.    6.    WAGNER,  Westford,    Pa. 

Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calves,  Toland-China  hogs  and  Hampshire  sheep. 
Write    E.    H.    Williams,         Marlinton,    W.    Va. 

A.ngus  Cattle  «»'•'«'"">»'"• 


Write    BAYARD    BROS.. 


prices. 
Waynesburg,    Pft* 


BUCK    ft    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle— Poland-China  Hogs     HampsMre 
Bleep— Draft    Horses  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY,  Mortonville.  Penu< 


Get  this  NEW 

FREE  BOOK 
on  POTATO 
GROWING 


Barn  on 


farm  of  George  Weedali,  rhiladolphia,  Pa.   Cost  around  .$120,000. 


Farm  and  Dairy 

By  L.   W.   LIGHTY 


ANEW  leaflet  of  instructions, 
which  came  to  me  from  an 
experiment  station  the  last 
day  of  July,  seemed  to  have  about  all 
the  items  relative  to  practical  and 
economical  silo  filling  that  I  have 
spoken  about  in  these  columns  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  out  of 
long  silo  experience. 

First  is  a  home  equipment  and  a 
small  filling  crew.  This  has  many  ad- 
vantages. The  greatest  is  that  we 
take  the  corn  when  it  is  just  at  the 
right  stage.  It  will  cure  better  and 
yield  more  nutrients  than  if  cut  too 
early  or  too  late.  The  siLo  space  will 
be  filled  completely  by  the  slower 
filling. 

In  case  of  bad  weather  or  break- 
down there  is  no  expensive  crew  to 
feed  and  pay.  The  corn  is  cut  fresh 
as  it  goes  through  the  cutter,  while 
with  the  big  crew  much  is  cut  ahead 
and  often  considerable  deterioration 
occurs  before  it  gets  into  the  silo. 
Possibly  I  should  have  put  this  first: 
there  is  a  regularity  of  program,  an 
evenness  of  temper  and  an  orderly 
procedure,  whereas  when  the  big  fill- 
ing or  threshing  crew  comes  general 
demoralization  takes  possession  out- 
side and  inside  the  house.  Hundreds 
of  men  will  testify  to  this  and  the 
women  folks  will  not  deny  it. 


six.  In  the  early  summer  when  the 
steers  were  sold  he  balanced  the 
books  and  found  he  was  a  little  over 
seven  dollars  out  of  pocket,  though 
he  had  put  something  over  four  hun- 
dred pounds  on  each. 

Said  he,  "I  had  a  fine  pile  of  ma- 
nure and  it  went  on  the  land  prompt- 
ly. Now  we  will  look  at  the  crops." 

All  his  crops  were  extra  fine  in- 
deed. 

'•I  have  lost  money  before,  but  all 
considered  I  did  not  lose  anything," 
was  his  comment.  "This  autumn  I 
will  buy  earlier  and  put  in  my  regular 
dozen.  I  have  the  feed  and  the  straw. 
Always  after  a  year  or  two  of  loss 
I  would  make  enough  to  be  able  to 
say  feeding  steers  pays  well." 


Also    coiiieS    froiii     mC 


Station  the  information  that  tramp- 
ing is  not  needed.  This  is  indeed  pro- 
gress. According  to  my  diary  it  is 
27  years  since  I  filled  the  first  silo 
untramped.  After  a  second  experi- 
ence I  mentioned  it  timidly,  and  later 
very  boldly,  joshing  the  folks  who 
were  throwing  away  ten-dollar  bills 
tramping  silage.  Not  a  few  "wise 
ones"  considered  my  plans  pica- 
yunish.   erratic   and   even  worse. 

I  am  not  patting  myself  on  my 
back,  but  it  does  make  me  feel  good 
when  I  read  the  words  of  an  experi- 
ment station  authority  confirming 
points  I  learned  by  long  experience 
and  advocated  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity for  a  long  while. 

Faith 

Not  theologically  speaking  at  all, 
faith  is  belief  and  belief  comes  by 
demonstration.  For  generations  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  wheat  is  the 
one  crop  that  in  these  climatic  con- 
ditions fits  in  the  rotation  to  get  the 
land  into  grass  for  a  sod.  It  is  a  val- 
uable grain,  the  straw  has  much  farm 
value  and  as  August  comes  farmers 
are  plowing  the  ground  preparatory 
to  the  fall  seeding  of  wheat.  There 
will  be  less  sowed  than  usual,  consid- 
erably less,  but  every  good  practical 
farmer  is  getting  ready  to  continue 
the  rotation  of  crops  that  has  stood 
by  him  well  for  so  long  a  time.  Wheat, 
a  hay  crop,  sod  for  a  com  crop  and 
then  oats  followed  again  by  wheat. 

PerslHtenc«  Will  Win 

One  of  our  good  farmers  who  has 
paid  for  several  farms  by  farming 
told  me  lately  that  he  feeds  about  a 
dozen  large  steers  every  year.  He 
buys  the  best  he  can  get,  puts  four 
to  five  hundred  pounds  on  them  and 
fattens  them  so  as  te  make  the  very 
beat  beef  and  get  the  best  prices  and 
generally  a  little  premium. 

Last  year  he  could  get  only  six 
steers  that  seemed  up  to  the  standard 
he  wanted  them  and  so  he  fed  only 


Galvanized  Roofing 

EXTENSIVE  field  surveys  made  by 
the  American  Zinc  Institute  show- 
ed without  exception  that  in  every 
case  where  galvanized  roofing  had 
failed  to  give  satisfactory  service  it 
was  due  to  the  sheet  receiving  too 
light  a  coat  of  zinc  in  the  galvanizing 
process.  A  heavier  zinc  coating  gives 
longer  life;  in  fact  a  relatively  small 
increase  in  the  coating  will  result  in 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  life  and 
service. 

A   great  deal  has  been  said  about 


galvanized  sheets,  which  may  be  Bes 
semer  or  open-hearth  steel,  copper- 
bearing  steel,  pure  iron,  copper  iron, 
wrought  iron,  etc.;  and  the  relative 
rates  of  corrosion  (or  rusting)  of 
these  materials  when  exposed  in  an 
uncoated  state  have  been  thoroughly 
tested.  A  galvanized  sheet,  however, 
is  a  sheet  of  one  of  these  materials 
coated  with  zinc  to  protect  it  from 
rust,  and  the  degree  of  such  protec- 
tion depends  primarily  on  the  weight 
of  the  zinc  coating. 

A  sheet  of  any  of  these  base  mate- 
rials, if  insufficiently  coated,  will  be- 
gin to  nist  and  turn  brovsm  in  a  short 
time,  the  more  "rust  resistant"  ma- 
terial then  lasting  longer  before  the 
sheet  rusts  through.  Regardless  of 
which  of  these  materials  one  selects, 
it  is  necessary  to  \ise  sheets  carrying 
a  fairly  heavy  coating  of  zinc  to  pre- 
vent rust  and  the  need  of  painting 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Heretofore  every  manufacturer  has 
used  any  weight  of  zinc  coating  he 
pleased  and  there  has  been  no  way 
whereby  the  consumer  could  tell  an 
adequately  coated  product.  To  meet 
this  need,  the  "Zinc  Institute  Seal  of 
Quality"  has  been  arranged,  and 
sheets  bearing  this  seal  or  trade- 
mark will  carry  standard  weights  of 
zinc  coating  which  tests  have  shown 
as  being  most  suitable  for  the  service 
desired. 

For  roofing  and  siding  for  farm 
buildings,  such  sheets  will  be  produc- 
ed in  No.  28  and  No.  26  gauge,  with 
a  coating  of  1.75  ounces  of  zinc  per 
foot  including  both  sides,  or  .Hir^ 
ounces  of  zinc  per  foot  each  side.  This 
coating  is  from  40  to  100  per  cent 
heavier  than  coatings  on  most  of  the 
galvanized  roofing  now  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  will  preserve  the  sheets  from 
ru5^  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
the  thinner  coatings.  For  more  se- 
vere atmospheric  conditions  sheets 
will  be  made  in  26  gauge  and  heavier 
and  carrying  2.00  to  2..^,0  ounces  of 
zinc  per  square  foot.    T.  W.  Dickcrson. 


WHETHER  you 
go   into  potato 
growing  in  a  big  way  or 
plant  only  a  small  patch 
for  home  consumption, 
you  want  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  time,  labor  and 
land  that  you  invest. 

In  this  interesting  book  you 
can  learn  the  exact  methods 
by  which  the  champion  potato 
grower,  Mr.  L.  G.  Schutte,  se* 
cured  a  certified  yield  of  1 145 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  meas- 
ured acre  of  ground.  You  can 
learn  how  deep  he  plows;  how 
he  prepares  the  seed  bed;  how 
much  seed  he  uses  and  how 
deeply  he  plants  it. 

You  can  learn  also  the  tremen- 
dous part  his  Cletrac  Crawler 
Tractors  play  in  his  profit  pro- 
gram. How  their  steady  trac- 
tion enables 

L.G.Sch«tte.Clu.mJ,Ion,«;itK  him  tO  ploW 

a  cletrac  Crauiler  Tractor 
RECOKD:  1 145  bu.  |wt  acre. 


to  a  depth  of  14  to  18  inches 
and  to  pull  a  large  size  digger 
which  lifts  great  quantities  of 
heavy  soil.  How  their  light 
tread  enables  him  to  cultivate 
thoroughly  without  packing 
the  soil.  And  how  their  sturdi- 
ness,  handiness  and  ease  of 
operation  save  him  time  and 
money  on  every  crop. 

This  book  of  money-making 
facts  on  potato  growing  is 
yours  free  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19363  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.  ■ 

19363  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I 

Send  me,  without   otliB-ition,  I 

your   FREE    Hook,   entitled  I 

'•The  STORY  of  POTATOES  I 

Grown  the  Modem  Way."  I 


Name. 


Address . 


-Which  ttf  these 

Extra 
Dollars 

couid  yon  use  ? 

^tmg^  ftC  Biore  from  cTery 
^^^•"^  acre  of  corn. 
^^mc   A  A  mere  profit  from 
>«»•  VU  each  cow. 
^     «    i^^y  more  per  lOO  lbs. 
9      •■>*AA  of  beef  raised. 

^  ^CT  more    on    every 

9  •39  loo  lbs.  milk. 


EXPERIMENT  station  tests  definitely 
prove  that  this  extra  income  results 
when  silage  is  fed  instead  of  dry  fodder. 
Experiment  station  tests  also  show  that  a 
Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  requires  less  power 
per  ton.  Many  Papec  owners  packet  as  much 
as  $75  to  $100  extra  corn  profit  each  year 
because  their  silage  costs  them  just  that 
much  less  money. 

E.  R.  Pennebaker,  Thompaontown,  Pa.,  aaya,  "La»t 
year  it  cost  me  $1.00  a  load  Co  (ill.  This  year  with  my 
Papec  it  cost  me  only  20  cents  a  load."  Sorem  &.  Sons, 
Northtield,  Minn.,  say  their  Papec  "cut  iheir  filling 
time  squarely  in  half,  a  saving  of  $7S  in  labor  alone. 

More  Papecs  are  in  use  than  any  other  make  be- 
cause Papec  saves  a  man  at  the  feed  table,  does  not 
clog,  lasts  longer  and  |{ivet  belter  service. 

Send  for  free  Feeding  Booklet 

Every  feeder  should  h.iveour  new  4S-p,iRC  booklet  "More  Profit 
from  HnmetJrown  Feeds."  Includes  valuable  tormulas.  Sent  free' 
our  name  and  adJroiis  on  posul  or  matRin  of  this  ad  will  bring 
.  ,il3.j  our  ni-w  c.it.ilii^  on  P.ipcc  En3iLii;«  Cutters.  Write  today. 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.         78»-A  W.  Main  Street. 
Shortiville,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cwtters    Feed  and  Roughage  Grinder* 
Hay  Cho|>f>er$  Feed  Mixers 

PAf»EC 

^  NON.CLOO 

EIVSII.AGE  ClJTTERSc.29 


GUARANTEED    TO     LIVE    BABY    CHICKS 

Big  Hatches   Auguit    12-19-26.   September    I-8-I5-22-29.  Can  ship  C.  O.   D 

Electric    Hatched;     Healthy:     Vigorous.  ?•'   5«        .1""       ,,^>'L    .cl"22 

Laige    Barron   Eng.   S.    C.   Wh.    Leg.    <Heni  weigh  up  to  7  lb».   each)    $3.60     $  6.70     $33.00     $63.00 

White    Rock..    R.    I.    Red..    Barred    Rock.    4.00         7.70       37.00       72.00 

l2-weck.-old    pullet*.    Engliih    S.    C.    White    Leghorn.    850    each 

Sent    parcel    post    prepaid.      l>">9o    live    delivery    Buaranteod.      10%    booka    order.      Krco    catalog. 
SHERIDAN     POULTRY     FARMS.  Box   F.  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Special    Direct    from    Factory    Prices 

FAMOUS    AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP -HOOPS 

Buy   the   Beat   and    Pay   Lcaa.     Order    Now   and    Save    Money. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO..  Box  H,  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


CILOS 

^^^^  ^L  Buy   the 

1^1^^  INTERNATIO^ 


When  writing  advertisers  please   mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer 
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Fanner's  Business  Letter 


COOL  week,  weather  more  favor- 
able for  meat  consumption,  and 
moisture  has  come  to  many  sections 
that  needed  it.  Corn  prospect  more 
favorable  than  it  was  two  weeks  ago. 
Business  still  in  the  dumps  though 
some  forecasters  seem  to  see  the  de- 
velopment   of   encouraging   signs. 

Livestock  producers  appear  to  be  in 
better  position  than  most  others.  Cat- 
tle reached  SIO  this  week,  lambs  work- 
ed higher,  but  there  were  too  many 
hogs  for  the  demand.  The  opinion 
generally  expressed  in  livestock  trade 
is  that  the  outlook  is  good  not  only 
for  this  year  but  also  for  next  year. 

Storage  stocks  are  running  low.  In 
spite  of  quite  generous  slaughter  in 
July  all  meat  stocks  except  lard 
showed  reductions,  and  the  compari- 
son with  five  years  ago  is  even  more 
favorable.  The.  August  1  stocks  of 
pork,  at  715  million  pounds,  compared 
with  a  flve-year  average  of  754  mil- 
lion pounds;  of  lard,  at  122  million, 
with  a  flve-year  average  of  172  mil- 
lion; of  beef,  at  41  million,  with  a  five- 
year  average   of  45  million. 

Not  only  this,  but  competitive  foods 
are  selling  higher,  and  the  stocks  are 
smaller.  Butter  and  eggs  are  40  per 
cent  above  their  level  two  months  ago, 
and  cheese  is  25  per  cent  higher  than 
two  months  ago. 

The  Crop  Report 

The  August  crop  report  said  that  a 
record  crop  of  winter  wheat  had  been 
produced  in  this  country.  Winter 
wheat  was  put  at  775  million  bushels, 
a  gain  of  62  million  over  the  July  re- 
port. Spring  wheat  is  not  so  good, 
either  in  this  country  or  Canada.  Only 
118  million  bushels  of  spring  wheat 
will  be  harvested  in  this  country,  the 
report  said,  while  the  Canadian  crop 
was  placed  at  215  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  375  million  last  year.  A 
wheat  crop  of  2,600,000,000  bushels 
will  be  harvested  in  23  northern  hem- 
isphere countries,  according  to  a  com- 
pilation just  made,  this  being  a  re- 
duction of  416,000,000  bu.  from  last 
year. 

Corn  yield  is  put  at  2,775  million 
bushels,  a  reduction  of  193  million 
from  the  July  1  report,  due  to  drouth. 
Oats  was  likewise  reduced  from  the 
July  estimate,  the  crop  being  placed 
at    1,170    million    bushels. 

Good  WccK  ul   v/nttic 

Cattle  trade  was  better  this  week. 
Tops  reached  $10  for  the  first  time 
since  April.  The  average  price  of 
steers  moved  up  to  $8.55,  from  $8.10 
the  previous  week,  and  the  average  is 
now  only  30  cents  below  a  year  ago. 
Receipts  at  the  leading  points  showed 
some  little  falling  off  from  a  week 
ago,  and  the  proportion  of  finished 
cattle  is  relatively  light,  accounting 
for  the  good  trade.  Top  heavy  steers 
were  also  higher,  reaching  $9.65, 
against  $9.25  last  week. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  interest 
in  feeders  has  increased  markedly 
over  a  week  or  two  ago,  but  that  is 
also  seasonable  and  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  assurance  of  a  corn  crop  over 
wide  areas.  Many  sections  are  now 
certain  of  corn  even  if  it  doesn't  rain 
any  more  before  harvest.  Good  to 
choice  feeders  will  now  cost  $6  or  bet- 
ter, with  the  top  quotation  on  fancy 
yearlings  at  $7.  The  western  stuff 
will  start  moving  soon,  and  when  it 
does  we  shall  have  a  better  idea 
about  prices.  A  factor  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  increased  finishing  in 
some  western  states  where  feed  is 
plentiful,    notably   Texas. 

Hogs    Sell    Lower 

The  hog  market  worked  lower  this 
week,  until  the  closing  days  of  trade 
when  there  was  a  sharp  upturn.  The 
result  was  that  the  average  price 
dropped  to  $6.20,  which  was  30  cents 
under  last  week,  and  a  dime  over  $3 
under  the  same  week  last  year.  Tops 
sell  high  enough  to  give  the  producer 
a  fair  return,  but  all  the  heavier  sorts 
sell  at  a  sharp  discount,  as  no  one 
wants  lard.  Receipts  were  moderate, 
335,000  at  eleven  markets  compared 
with  345.000  last  week,  and  374,000 
the  same  week  last  year.  Shipping 
demand  has  been  very  good,  and 
weight,  averaging  257  lbs.  this  week, 
is  about  normal  for  the  sca.son. 
Active  Call  for  Lambs 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  were 
larger  here  and  at  the  other  leading 
markets  this  week,  but  in  spite  of 
that  trade  was  good  and  prices  quite 
a  bit  higher.  At  the  best  time  lambs 
sold  a  dollar  higher,  with  top  for  the 
week  at  $8.75,  and  the  average  lamb 
price    was    $6.95,    55    cents    above    last 


week,  though  $2  under  the  same  week 
last  year. 

Interest  in  feeder  lambs  is  begin- 
ning to  pick  up,  though  neither  of- 
ferings nor  sales  have  been  large  so 
far.  While  quotations  for  desirable 
lambs  are  now  at  $5  and  some  higher, 
experienced  feeders  expect  to  secure 
their  thin  stock  at  $4  or  perhaps  $4.50, 
for  the  good  ones.  At  that  price  it  is 
figured  that  the  feeding  prospect 
would  be  favorable,  as  the  lambs  fat 
would  have  to  sell  under  $6  to  bring 
a  loss.  It  is  expected  that  good  west- 
ern yearling  ewes,  laid  down  at  home, 
will  be  available  at  around  $5  a  head, 
and  at  that  figure  they  should  be  a 
good  buy,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
worth  $8  or  better  a  couple  of  years 
hence,  in  the  meantime  having  paid 
their   way   in  lambs   and   wool. 

Chicago,  August  15,  1931.       Watson 
« 

Produce  Market  Review 

PHILADELPHIA,  August  15— Prac- 
^  tically  all  lines  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables from  the  nearby  sections,  with 
the  exception  of  onions  and  tomatoes 
sold  at  lower  prices  on  the  local  mar- 
ket today.  Supplies  were  liberal  with 
considerable  stock  held  over  from  Fri- 
day. RaJns  early  in  the  morning  re- 
tarded trading  to  some  extent,  accord- 


ing   to    the    Pennsylvania    and    U.    S. 
Market    News    Service. 

The  onion  market  was  firm  with 
a  fairly  active  demand  and  nearby 
stock  sold  at  75c  to  $1  per  bushel. 
Tomatoes  of  good  quality  were  in 
fair  demand  and  sold  at  50C'/75c  per 
%  basket.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  sold 
at  15(<i"40c.  Corn  was  about  steady  and 
.sold   at  75   to   $1.25   per   100  ears. 

String  beans  were  dull  and  green 
varieties  sold  at  30(<j  60c  per  %  basket. 
Lima  beans  were  weaker  and  sold  at 
50@75c  per  %  basket  with  a  few  extra 
fancy  lots  higher.  Bushel  baskets  sold 
at  $14/1.25.  Beets  were  about  steady 
at  l('(j,2c  per  bunch,  but  carrots  were 
weaker  and  sold  slowly  at  '^Cf/l^c. 
The  cabbage  market  was  steady  for 
good  stock  with  Pennsylvania  stock 
bringing   $1.25((/ 1.50   per    barrel. 

Cucumbers  met  a  slow  demand  and 
sold  at.  50c  to  $1  per  bushel  with  a 
few  pickles  bringing  $1.25.  Escarole 
brought  30((?40c  per  bushel,  and  kale 
40i?i50c.  Peppers  sold  at  20<ft4Qc  per 
%  basket  and  white  squash  at  25(ii)iOc. 

The  white  potato  market  was  about 
steady  with  nearby  Cobblers  selling 
at  $1.05@1.10  per  100-pound  sack.  Ap- 
ples were  steady  with  a  limited  de- 
mand and  various  varieties  sold  at  15 
(a  35c  per  %  basket.  Cantaloupes  were 
dull  and  brought  25@60c  per  %  basket, 
with  most  sales  at  25c@40c.  Black- 
berries sold  at  $1.50(?t)1.75  per  32-quart 
crate    and    huckleberries    at    $3.75@4. 

W.   R.  W. 


LIVESTOCK 


PXTTSBirXOK 

CatUe 

Receipts  continue  light,  only  30  carloads 
appearing  for  Monday's  market.  Good  fat 
steers  were  higher  in  consequence  of  last 
week's  upturn  in  the  West.  Not  many 
steers  were  here  and  prices  were  uneven- 
ly higher.  One  carload  of  grood  handy- 
weight  grassers  brought  $7.75  and  an- 
other carload  $8.15,  the  latter  having  eat- 
en some  wheat  hay  along  with  their  grass. 
A  weightier  and  much  thicker  load  sold 
on  approval  over  the  telephone,  the  buy- 
er to  pay  $8.60  if  they  proved  to  be  as  he 
expected  and  a  minimum  of  $8.40  in  any 
case.  Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  deal 
only  the  $8.40  price  can  be  reported,  other 
bids  of  $8.25  or  better  having  been  made 
here.  Some  very  useful  weighty  grassers 
went  at  $7.50,  others  a  little  plainer  but 
fleshy  at  $7.25.  Good  light  butcher  steers 
were  quotable  at  $7(H)7.25,  fair  kind  $6.50 
@)6.75,  and  from  there  on  down  to  $5^ 
5.25  fur  iiitie  common  steers  suitable  for 
neither  feeders  nor  killers.  Heifers  were 
stronger,  a  few  good  ones  selling  at  $7 
per  cwt,  bulk  of  the  fleshy  grassers  $6.25 
@6.50.  Fat  cows  were  firmer  also,  a  few 
good  ones  going  at  $4.75(@)5,  but  medium 
cows  and  canners  showed  little  change. 
Bulls  were  rather  dull,  especially  heavy 
kind.  Good  light  and  handy-weight  butch- 
er bulls  brought  $4.75#5.  with  heavy  hard 
to  cash  at  $4.50  or  better  and  ordinary 
bolognas  around  $4. 

Choice   dry-fed  steers   None   here 

Choice    grass    steers    $8  OOCfi)  8  50 

Good  to  choice,   do 7  50®  8  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 7  00(fp  7  50 

Plain  heavy  steers   6  0Q&  6  75 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  None  here 

Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1.150  lbs 7  25(!ii  7  50 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  85(p>  7  25 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  25((i)  6  75 

Common,    do 5  75^  6  25 

Good  light  butcher  steers  7  OOCfi)  7  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers 6  50®  7  00 

Common  to  medliun,  do 6  OOfig)  6  50 

Inferior  light  steers    5  GO'S)  5  75 

Feeders     Nominal 

Storkers     Nominal 

Choice    fat   heifers    6  75 <a)  7  00 

Good  to  choice  heifers    6  25Crii  6  75 

Fair  to  good  heifers   5  75®  6  25 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  50@  5  50 

Choice    fat   cows    4  75<W  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows   4  OOSi)  4  75 

Fair  to  good  cows    3  SOW  4  00 

Common   to  fair  cows    3  OOii)  3  50 

Canners    2  00®  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00(H)75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls   4  50ffi>  4  65 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .  4  75Cfj)  5  00 
Fair  to  good  handy  bulls   ...     4  25((i}  4  75 

Common  to  fair  bulls  3  50®  4  25 

Inferior   bulla    3  00®  3  50 

Eogra 

Monday's  supply  was  about  12  double- 
deck  carloads,  including  hold-overs.  Good 
handy-weights  were  higher,  selling  mainly 
at  $8.15.  the  good  140-150-pound  hogs  go- 
ing in  with  them.  Other  light  hogs  brought 
$7.40r(i7.50  and  pigs  $7.25(fi)7.50.  Heavy 
hog.s  were  very  dull.  One  carload  was 
made  up  at  $6.75'?i7.25  a.s  to  weight,  but 
good  hogs  of  around  2.50  lbs.  would  prob- 
ably bring  $7.50.  Heavy  sows  went  at  $.'5 
per  cwt.,  lighter  kind,  below  300  lbs.,  up 
to  $5.50. 

Heavy,   250  lbs.  or  over    .$6  75®  7  .50 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  8  10®  8  15 
Heavy  Yorkers?,  160-180  lbs.  ..  8  10®  8  15 
Light  Yorkers,  125-150  lbs.   ...     7  25®  7  50 

riR.=i.   90-110  lb.«i 7  25®  7  .50 

Roughs     5  00®  5  .50 

Stags    2  OOfi^i    3  .50 

8he«p  and  Xtambs 

Monday's  supply  wa.*?  about  15  double- 
deck   carloads.     Very    few   sheep    were    on 


sale  and  few  indeed  were  wanted,  slaugh- 
terers preferring  ordinary  lambs  to  the 
best  of  sheep.  Probably  $3.50  per  cwt.  is 
a  liberal  estimate  of  the  price  of  good 
handy  wethers,  and  common  old  ewes 
were  almost  worthless.  Lambs  were  gen- 
erally easier,  the  bulk  of  those  grading  as 
firsts  going  at  $8.25,  but  a  few  decks  sold 
at  $8.40  and  some  smaller  lots  to  local 
butchers  at  $8.50.  Medium  lambs  brought 
$5.50(fi)6  largely  and  cc^mmon  $4®4.50,  some 
skips  as   low  as   $3.50. 

Good  to  best  wethers   $3  25®  3  50 

Good   mixed    3  00®  3  25 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  50®  3  00 

Common    to   fair    1  00®  2  25 

Good  to  best   lambs    8  00®  8  40 

Medium   lambs    5  50®  6  50 

Culls  and  common    3  50@  5  00 

Calves 

About  1,000  calves  were  on  sale.  Veal 
calves  of  standard  quality  went  mainly  at 
$9.50  per  cwt..  .some  closely  selecterl  $10 
Seconds  brought  $7®8.50  and  others  on 
down    to  $4. 

O 

IiAHCASTEB 

Lancaster,  Aug.  17.— One  thousand  head 
of  cattle  were  on  sale.  Fed  beef  steers 
and  yearlings  were  slow  at  steady  prices; 
grassers  and  short-fed  cattle  weak.  Early 
top  on   grain-fed  steers  was  $8.50. 

With  450  calves  on  sale  best  vealers  sold 
at   $10.50    per   cwt. 

About  1,600  hogs  were  offered.  The  mar- 
ket waa  slow  at  steady  prices.  Good  170 
to  220-Ib.   hogs  went  at  $9. 

« 

CHZCAaO 
Cattle 

Chicago,   Aug.    17.— Receipts   were   17,000 
head.    Best  cattle  firm,   others  weak.    Top 
yearlings    sold    at    $10:    best    heavy    steers 
$9.50;    bulk    $7.50®9.50.' 
Hoffs 

Twenty-eight  thousand  hogs  were  on 
hand.  The  market  opened  steady  to  a 
dime  higher  and  closed  weak  to  a  dime 
lower.  Top  hogs  sold  at  $7.75;  bulk  at 
$4.80@7.60. 

Sheep 

The  supply  con.sisted  of  30.000  head.  The 
market  was  50®75c  lower.  Top  lamb.s 
brought  $8.25.  while  the  bulk  of  supply 
went  at  $5@7.50. 

O 

wool.  BIABXET 

Boston,  Aug.  15.— Domestic  wools  of  56s 
and  48!?,  50s  qualities  (%  and  'i -blood) 
received  the  leading  interest  in  a  some- 
what quieter  market  than  had  been  ob- 
served for  several  weeks,  say.-?  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Market  News 
Service.  All  grades  from  fine  to  the  low- 
est were  active,  but  the  greatest  strengUi 
was  shown  in  the  medium  quality  wools 
which  have  been  the  most  widely  .sold 
ahead  of  grading.  Prices  generally  were 
firm   to  slightly  stronger. 

Fleece  wools  exhibited  considerable 
strength  although  trading  was  not  very 
active.  Sales  were  closed  on  strictly  comb- 
ing 64s  and  finer  Ohio  wools  at  25®26>ic, 
in  the  grease,  with  some  houses  asking 
27c  for  their  best  wools.  Fine  strictly 
combing  at  Boston  is  quoted  at  25''i;26'ir. 
half-blood  24®25c,  three-eighths  23c,  quar- 
ter-blood 21®22c.  low  quarter  20®21c, 
fine  clothing  20®21c,  half-blood  clothing 
19®20c,  three-eighths  clothing  21®22c  and 
quarter-blood   clothing   21r. 

O 

CHICAGO   CASH    OBAIN 

Chicago.  Aug.  17.— The  following  ca.sh 
price.s  ruled  here  today:  No|  2  red  wheat, 
49''4®50c;  No.  2  h.inl  wheat  51c:  No.  2 
yellow  (orn,  47-^4®48\c:  No.  2  white  corn, 
.50',i.®50''ic;  No.  2  white  oati<.  now,  21  ■''4® 
22>ic;  No.  2  rye,  38c. 


iii'giist'2i'i9yi 
Produce  Quotatoins 

FHII.ADEX.PHIA. 

Batter. — Higher  than  extras,  29V2®32V4c* 
U2  .'^core.   28Uc:  90  score,   26c. 

Eggs.— P.  C.  best  marks,  30®32c;  nearby 
whites  extras,  24®26c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tra.s,  23'(f'28c;  nearby  mixed  color.s.  22® 
24>,i;c:    nearby    current    receipts,    19®21»;4c. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls,  13  @  26c;  broilers] 
19® 32c:  old  roosters,  12®14c;  pigeons,  pr' 
20C(ii30v:    turkeys.    18''(i)23c:    duck.s,    12®l5c.'' 

Prults.— APPLES.  Dela.  &  N.  J.,  bus., 
various  varieties,  25®75c.  HUCKLEBER-' 
RIES.  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate.  $3.75@4.  BLACK- 
BERRIES, N.  J..  32-qt.  crates,  $1.50rn)i.75 
PEACHES.    N.   J..    %   bskt.,   15®35c. 

Vegetables.- SPINACH,  N.  J.,  bus.,  75® 
80c.  TOMATOES.  N.  J.,  ^k  bskts..  25»i 
75c.  BEETS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  l®2c  bnch 
BEANS,  snap,  N.  J.  &  Pa.  %  bskt..  green 
Hat,  30®60c.  CELERY.  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  hearts 
2®5c  bnch.  CABBAGE,  N.J.  &  Pa.,  %  bskt.' 
30®50c.  CARROTS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  ViWlVic! 
ONIONS.  N.  J..  -Jk  bskt..  yellows,  50@75c. 
POTATOES,  N.  J.,  %  bskts.  Cobblers,  35 
®40c.  SWEET  POTATOES.  N.  J.,  %  bskt. 
yams.  $1.  CUCUMBERS,  N.  J..  %  bskt.. 
20®40c.  CORN,  green,  %  bskt.,  N.  J.,  20® 
40c.  RADISHES.  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus.  hmpr., 
red,    50#75c. 

NEW    YOBK 

Batter. — higher  than  extras.  29'/i®30c: 
extras,  29c;  firsts,  25'/i®28='ic;  90  score, 
261/ic;    89   score.    25''ili)26c. 

Effffa. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  27fg)31c;  extra  firsts, 
24V.;®26c:  average  extras,  26@28>,i!C:  me- 
diums,   27r(i)28c. 

Dressed  Pooltry. — Chickens,  nearby.  25 
<y>40c:  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  16C(ii25c; 
old  cocks.  12  to  box,  12@18c;  pigeons, 
prime,  doz.,   75c®$l. 

X.ANCASTEB 

Batter. — Country  butter.  30@35c;  cream- 
ery butter.   30®34c. 

Dressed  pooltry. — Chickens.  $1®2  each: 
springers,  60c® $1  each;  ducks,  $1.25® 2.25; 
squabs,  35®50c  each;  rabbits,  $1®1.50  each. 

Prults.— A  P  P  L  E  S.  10  ®  15c  U  peck. 
BLACKBERRIES,  12®15c  qt.  PEACHES, 
8®10c  qt.  PLUMS,  8@10c  qt.  PEARS, 
10''(i)15c    qt. 

Vegetables.— BEANS,  (.string),  8®10c  U 
peck.  BEANS.  (Lima),  10®12c  pint  box. 
BEETS,  5®8c  bunch.  CABBAGE,  5(S)10c 
head.  CARROTS,  5®8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 15®25c  head.  CELERY,  8'H)16c 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS.  2®5c  each.  EGG- 
PLANTS, 8®  15c  each.  ENDIVE,  5@8c 
head.  LETTUCE,  8®  15c  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS, 20  ®  25c  pt.  box.  ONIONS. 
12®15c  >4  pk.  POTAIXJES,  8®12c  14  pk; 
50®  75c  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet,  25@30c 
\i  peck.  PEPPERS,  l®3c  each.  PEAS. 
25®30c  M  pk.  PEAS,  sugar,  15®18c  pt. 
PARSLEY,  2@5c  bnch.  RADISHES,  5«i)8c 
bnch.  RHUBARB.  5c  bnch.  SPINACH. 
10®15c  'i  pk.  TOMATOES,  5®10c  pt. 
TURNIPS,  12(y)15c  '4  pk.  SWEET"  CORN. 
12@20c    doz. 

YOBK 

Butter.— Country,   35®40c. 

Eggs.- Fresh.    22®26c;    pullet,    16(S)18c 

Poultry. — Hens.  18®26c:  Leghorns,  dress- 
ed. $1.25®  1.50;  Rocks  &  Reds,  dressed, 
$1.35®2.25;    springers,    dressed,    50c®$1.35. 

Pralta.— A  P  P  L  E  S,  new,  18c  \i  pk. 
PEACHES.  10®20c  '4  pk.,  50c®$l  per  bskt. 
PLUMS,  8®10c  box.  15c  >4  pk.  CANTA- 
LOUPES,  5^150  each. 

Vegetables.— POTATOES,  25c  '4  pk. 
CABBAGE,  2®8c  head.  LETTUCE.  5®10c 
head.  CELERY,  5®13c  stalk.  SPINACH, 
10c  '4  pk.  RADISHES,  5c  bunch.  BEETS, 
5c  bnch.  TURNIPS,  10c  box.  CAULI- 
FLOWER. 15®25c  head.  CARROTS,  5c 
bnch.  STRING  BEANS.  18c  14  pk.  LIMA 
BEANS.   15c   pt. 

PXTTSBUBOH 

Batter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras. 
29'^c;  standards,  28''4c;  89  score,  27'4c;  88 
score,    25''4C. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first, 
19®20c;  fresh,  extra  firsts,  21® 22c;  near- 
by hennery  whites,  extras,  23(^24c. 

Poaltry. — Live  hens,  heavy,  22® 24c;  me- 
dium, 20®22c:  Leghorns,  17®20c:  spring- 
ers, 19®22c;  colored  broilers,  heavy,  26® 
28c:  light,  21®23c;  old  roosters.  12®13c; 
ducks,  15®  17c;  pigeons,  25®30c.  Fresh  kill- 
ed full  dressed  hens,  33c;  hog  dressed,  28c. 

O 

NEW    TOBX    MII.X    PBICES 

Dairymen's  League. — Members  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion will  receive  a  base  net  pool  price  of 
$1.52  for  July  milk,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  at  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Association  on  August  15th.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  18  cents  over  the  June  price. 
«     *      * 

Sheffield. — The  net  cash  price  to  be  paid 
the  members  of  the  Sheffield  Producers' 
Cooperative  Association.  Inc.,  for  the  milk 
sold  by  them  in  the  month  of  July,  1931. 
is  $1.54'^  per  hundred  pounds  for  three 
per  cent  grade  B  milk  in  the  201-210  mile 
zone  with  the  usual  freight,  grade  and 
butterfat  differentials.  This  is  equivalent 
to  $1.74Vi  per  hundred  pounds  for  milk 
sold  on  a  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  basis.  It 
is  an  increase  of  11' 2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  over  the  June   price. 

O 

PITTSBUBGH    MII.K    PBICES 

The  D.  C.  S.  Company  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing net  prices  to  dealers  as  the  basis 
of  payment  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  delivered 
in   July: 

Di.strict  1. — Country  plants,  basic  $2,005 
per  cwt. ;  surplus  96  cents.  Direct  shipped 
$2,645;    surplus  $1.34. 

District    2.— Basic    $2,305:    .surplus    $1.09. 

Di.strict  4.— F.   o.   b..  $1.56. 

District   5.— F.    o.   b..    $1.37 

District   6.— Ba.sic  $2,005:    surplus   96  cts. 

Di.strict  7.— F.  o.  b.  $2.6.55:   .surplus  85  cts. 

District   8.— F.   o.    b.    $1.75. 

District    10.— Basic    $2,305:    .surplus    $104. 

District   12.— Basic  $2,126;    surplus  $1,145. 


jl^3t  22.  1931 


CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

1 2c  a  word     per  inserlioii 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Farm  Conditions 


(135)      15 


IVlinimum 
charge  $1.20 


Cash  must 
accompany  order 


OHl      "•.'..■..„       ..nir^        U'l'lirllill 


l.K'I'S.— Kik'lit      weeks 
iiicrlcHii    strniii'   frmii 


o/.. 


,„.h    •iv.n>K>''l    "vr    'Mi    vKK"    I'<T    bin".     IT'"'" 
iviiiisjivniilii. 


right- 


ISox    :MK).    I,aiis- 


dnlc. 

rr;7J:;:ji;r~Titi;x  1-1:11  s.  c.  Avnit..  i,cBi>on.H. 

i  tn  i'    week.s  <)l.l.    liirKc  t.vpo.    free   riiiiKi'  ;^t..ek, 

LlrlUMl    fn'">   '-i^    '"   -"  "^-   '■««'*•    ^ '•'•'"'■'■    '■'"■""• 
Alleiitowii.    ra; .^ _ 

i:rrrrm~\VHI'l"l'      I-KGHOUNS.      puIIoIh     nnd 
ro^'nl^^     Kl.n.r    Wl.lsl.T.    Newvillo.    I'... 


BABY    CHICKS 


nl-.SKS  ("lltCKS  <;ui.raii1eetl  to  live  four  "'jK^. 
Ke  Ml.  lllo(..l-teste.l.  Slnle  ,\erre(  lied.  ISnI.y 
chiek"  a  nixl  ;«  w»-<'k»  "'<»  .Sinned  Chirks,  l-iil- 
{^.,J  CockcrolH.  UreedlLK  .Sto.k.  Tw.m.Iv  v.m 
Pllw.  rronipt  Krrvire.^llaKlus  wcekl.v.  \\  rll. 
for  rnlaloKin'.  "^  "  " 
Windsor,    .Mo. 


Snyder   Co.,   Central   Pa. 

Aug.  7:  The  f.inncr.s  in  Kiiydir  county 
are  blest  with  .shuwcr.s.  We  juo  liavitig 
oiKiugh    rain    to    keep    everything    gn.wiiiK 

nicely. 

Harvest  i.s  pii.st.  The  people  arc  plowing 
for  fall  secdiiif,'  and  getting  ready  to 
thresh.  Wheat  fiOc.  oat.s  30c.  roni  Sfii'.  egg.s 
29c.   butter  30c.  rye  67c.     Henry  S.   Martin. 

TTpshur  Co.,  Central  W.  Va. 

Aug.  10:  Very  hot  and  dry.  no  rain  for 
la.st  month  except  light  showers.  July 
the  hottest  known  for  years.  Hay  crop 
good,  pa.sture.s  drying  up.  Potato  crop 
.siiiall  in  .size.  Wheat  crop  good.  Peaches 
plentiful,  $1  bu.  Apples  half  crop.  Kgg.s 
17c.    butter    20c,    young   chicks    23r 

A.    S.    Gum. 

Iiackawanna   Co.,   BT.   E.    Pa. 

Aug.  4:  I..aat  month  wa.s  the  hottest  July 
in  ten  year.s.  also  the  wettest.  Rainfall 
8.74    inches. 

There  was  a  bumper  hay  crop,  home 
ilelds  of  oats  show  rust,  others  smut.  Ber- 
ries of  all  kinds  have  been  plentiful,  al.so 
cherries. 

Farm  produce   low    in    price.    Curb   mar- 


kets  have  opened   with  a  plentiful  .supply 
of    veK»:tal)le.s    and    are    well    patroni'/.cil. 

I'olatoe.s  2.5f  jior  pk..  Bantam  corn  .'iO 
'J/:iric  per  do/...  eat.hage  $1.1!5  per  bbl..  I»ul- 
terhean.s  $1.25''/ 1. 50  per  bu.,  early  apples 
$1.25.  spring  chicken.s  25r(|i35c.  red  rasp- 
herries    30c   qt.  A.   A.    K. 

I.anca8ter   Co.,   S.  W.  Pa. 

AuK.  7:  Tlmr.sday  allernoon,  August  6th. 
K.  H.  Vogel,  fruit  grower,  removed  a  pe.'ich 
tree,  ten  feet  high  and  loaded  witli  ripe 
peH<hes,  from  hi.s  orchard  for  shipment 
to  Ilarrisburg.  About  three  tons  of  oart\l 
was   left   on   the   roots   of   tlie   tree 

The  tree  was  left  in  Harrisburg  for  24 
hours  where  it  was  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  a  new  .store  there. 
After  the  celebration  the  tree  was  return- 
ed to  the  orchard  and  planted  in  the  .same 
spot.  Whether  it  will  be  damaged  by  the 
exploit  remain.s  to  be  found  out  in  the 
future.  M.    B.    D. 

— O- 


Uii.sk    Poultry    Fnriiis.    Uox    (Km, 


MUnlNS    QUAMTV     CHICKS.- W   .1  <■,     I    ilT 
foc.(.ii«.      Anci.iiMs,     Or.      Uurre.        While.     IJiilT 
Hnrks      iteils.     White,     r.l.i.k     Minor,  lis      A\  hile 
W  an(V)ltes     8c.    lil.nits,    U>c.    I.IkIiI    M1xp<  .    r.r. 


HHa'Vv"Mix<'-'I.    7c.    KM) 
Jlnrtin's    Iliilehery,    .Ml 


live    lierivery    postpnld. 
Victory.    (Hiio. 


WANTS   TO   KNOW 

O.  W.  Milburn  of  West  Virginia  desires 
.some  of  the  .subscribers  to  write  of  their 
actual  experience  with  cross-bred  hogs. 
Any  breed  so  the  hogs  are  full  .stock. 


JFUSKV  r.L.VCK  OIANT.S  nml  Mcht  Uriiiinas, 
1110  or  1,0(XI,  12c  each.  \2  other  Jeii.llnK  bloml- 
tlwteil  viirielles  lit  cnmlly  low  prices.  Ajux 
HnUheries.    giiincy.     111 

rUICK.S  C.  O.  «.— 100  Itock.s  or  Ueds,  $8.00: 
liKlVorns.  $C.()0:  Heavy  mixed.  $7.(10;  Mcht, 
|«00.  Di-livery  guarnntced.  FimmIiiib  syslem, 
rtisiiK  0.-.%  to  mnlnrlty.  free.  C.  .M.  Laiivcr. 
Box  43.    McAlistervUle.    I'a.  


COBN    KABVESTEB 


RICH  MANS   CORN   HAUVKSTKU,    r   man  H 

"le^nly  $25  with  bundle  tying  alla<hiiient. 
free  ealnlog  showinK  pictures  of  liarvester. 
i'rocess   Co.,    Salina.    KniwaN.        

POTn:.TBY  SUPPLIES    


Pennsylvania  Wool  Pool  Sales 

•r>  ELOW  are  sales  of  wool  reported  by  Pennsylvania's  local  cooperatives, 
O  with  comparisons  in  some  cases  and  a  statement  of  cost  of  handling  in 
most  cases.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sales  are  for  cash  on  board  cars  at  co- 
operative's shipping  station.  Early  sales  were  generally  at  lower  prices  than 
later  sales,  the  market  having  shown  some  improvement.  Further  discussion  or 
this  matter  is  found  on  Editorial   Page  this  week: 


INCl'IlATOK  IJAltCAl.NS.  (Jreatly  reduced 
nriifs  on  entire  stock  of  useil  lii<  iibaloi-.s.  .Sold 
on  most  liberal  terms  ever  Riven.  .\ll  leadhic 
m«kes  Illickeves,  I'eterKiines.  llliie  Hens,  New- 
r«Tls,  etc.  Many  nearly  new,  -,()()(.  to  :HMMM) 
(■aiiacltv.  nil  Biiaranteed.  Write  or  wire  for 
diserlpiion  nnd  prices  liefo'c  IuivIiik  nii.v  incn- 
bntor.  Our  reputation  proleds  you.  .Siiiilh  Incil- 
tator  Conipniiy.  ;n40-A  Went  131»t  Street, 
Clcvpliind.    Ohio. 


WANTED 


AVOOl,  WANTHD.  I  Spo<  iaiizo  In  Wool  and 
IVlts.  Wrili-  for  I'rlces.  Alvah  \.  (Jonover, 
Iy>-lmiw)ii.    Ni'W    Jersey. . 


County  Year 

Centre    1930 

1931 

Cambria     1930 

1931 

Columbia     1930 

1931 

Somerset     1930 

1931 

Tioga    1930 

1931 
Jefferson       1930 

1931 
Blair     1930 

1931 
Juniata    1930 


Number 
Pounds 
14,030 


,  Fine) 


S    H.   LlVlNli.SfO.V.    l.AM'ASTKK,    1*A. 
jour   name    if   yon   have    sheep   or    wool. 


wantH 


SEEDS  AND   NTTBSEBIES 


IIAIIDV   Al.i'AT..V   ,si;i;i»   yo.mi.   Urimm  Aifaiiu 

$K.(M>,     While     Sweet     Clover    $:!.0(l.     All  <iO     11.. 

buslK-I.  Iteliini  seed  If  not  sallslled.  (leorse 
Ilowinan,   Concordia.    Kiinsas. 

Ht).\IK<;i!<)W\  .M;W  CKOr  Tlinolhy,  Clovers, 
S<>«l  Wheiil,  ai«l  all  Kleld  seeds.  Wrlti-  V.  J. 
Cover    .Seed    Co.,     Ml.    Cilead.    Ohio. 


Perry    

Northumberland 


1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 


rkci,i:a.\i;i>    r.r.AUDKi)    winti:h    iiaui,ey 

Sml  from   ".'>  liushel    per   acre    yield.    Trice  $1.00 
l*r    Inisliel.     C.     H.    Canilde.     Klkvlew.     I'a 


BABN   EQUIPMENT 


CnUMirS  STA.NCHIOWS  are  Biiaranteed  t« 
fiBhue  the  iiurclinKer.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  In  I  he  buyer's  stable.  riiey  are  right 
Also  steel  partitions,  stalls  mid  stanchlona 
Water  bowls.  Miter  and  Feed  Carriers  and 
otherbarneqiilpmeiil.  Send  for  liooklet.  WInthrop 
W.  Dunbar.    Knst   Street.   Forrest vl lie.   Conn. 


DOGS 


UKCISTKUKI)  TOV  black  and  Ian  ratterrlers. 
$1,").(K1.  Kitlicr  sex.  I.onK's  Kennels.  Itoiite  .1. 
Mt.    Cilead.    Ohio . 

RAT  TKRUIF.US  Fox  Terriers-  Hock  C.arden 
Bupplles — CataloRues.   I'lippyland.   Uox  PF.  I'ann. 

Illinois. . 

F.\(;i,ISH  TU'M.UOi;  ITI'.S.  Make  real  dogs. 
EilttewiMMl    Farms,    Sylvania,    Pa. 


Franklin      1930 

1931 
Fayette    1931 

Mercer     1930 

1931 

McKean     1930 

1931 

I.,awrence    1930 

1931 

Berks      1930 

1931 

Northampton     1931 

Clarion     1930 

1931 
Indiana    1930 

1931 
Sullivan     1930 

1931 
Venango    1930 


738  Rejections 

12,741  Merchantable 

886  Rejections 

5,612 

6,815 
(no  pool) 

7,213.5 
19,404 
26,374 
27,891 

24,332 

5,903 

5,884 
13,330 
12,936 

9,224 

9.484 
11.029 
12.511 

.''.02  Fine 

2,000  Medium 

O  OQO 

45,33T 
35,974 
51,731 

53,045 
55,450 

16,444 

52,512 
61,218 

(no  pool) 

9,00« 

6,000 
13.079 
12,676 
42,516 
44,303 
none 
46,730 
17,841 


Price  per 

Lb. 
25.13c 
20.26c 
16.77c 
13.25c 
26c  flat 
17.56c    flat 

17.56c 

25.6c 

16.10c    flat 

25.5c   Medium 

22c   Fine 

16.26c 

25.15c 

17.27 

24c 

15.55c 

25 1/4  c    Quarter 

22c    Fine 

15.57c  flat 

24.51c    flat 

17.3.5c 

20c 

24c 

l.^-.  l.^c 

25.02c 

15.77c 

21.16c 

18.41c 


Fine 

Medium. 
26c  Med.  &  Fine 
17.53c   Med. 
20.53c  fine 
26c   flat 


26c 
20c 
17c 


Fine 
Medium 


Cost  of 
Handling 
per  Lb. 
$0,003 

.003 

.00375 
.0031 

.0033 


.005    Med. 

.00226' 

.00415- 

.00410 
no  charge 
no  charge 

.0032 

.0025 

.005 

.0035 

.005 

.005 

.005 

.0034 

.0031 

.005 

.005 

.009 

.0025 

.00167 

.01 

.0075 


17.56c 

17.56c 

26c 

17.13c 

26.05c 

16.4c 


flat 
flat 


flat 


HONEY 


NEW  CU)VEll  HOXKY,  10-lb.  I'nll.  $2.10.  Hnlk 
riimb,  $a.25  I'ostpald.  Kdw.  Mitchell,  Casfalla, 
Ohio. 


1931         23,500 

TitusviUe     1930         21,906 

1931         24,000 


18.38c 

26c   Medium 
18c  Rejections 
17..53C  Medium 
20.53c  Fine 
26c  flat 
17.08c  flat 


.003 

.003 

.006 

.0038 

.0049 

.00328 

.005 
.01 


.005 


PABM    I.ANO 


MISCELLANEOUS  LANDS 


sjltDI  r  S  M;W  fa  km  CAIAMX;  IKO  Acres, 
ITiMilc  l.nke  jiiid  splendidly  ci|Ui|.ped  iiioney- 
iiiiikinir  country  estate:  l,^.acrc  priviile  lake. 
L'ooil  !  I  room  house,  sc.  onil  P  room  house,  .cment- 
l,;is,iiicnt  barn,  oilier  bides.:  mi  improviil  roMil. 
!.-,(»  .i.res  lillaKe.  fruit,  wood,  p.od  water.  Only 
Scmm  imludiiii;  over  SU.dOO  worth  .M,uipiiieiit. 
:•.  horses,  IS  ciillle.  imicliimry.  Si  ncres  <<.rii. 
oiit.<  nnd  polaloes,  also  liny  and  feed:  part  casir 
ficlurc  PC  r.:t  rataloi;  1.0(H)  '""■«»"'''•,.,' •*'2? 
pielures.  Copv  Free.  .Stroul  Akcikv,  1  l.'J  IIW. 
Land    Title    r.ld)?..    I'hiladelphiii,    I'a. 


Slim  and  Spud 


OWN'     A     FAltM     IX     MINNF..SOTA.     OAKIJTA, 

Monlami,  Idaho.  ■\VasliJnKlon  or  Orei;i.n.  Crop 
pavment  on  easy  terms.  Free  'i'cratiire.  men- 
tion state.  H.  W.  Ilyerly.  :'..(  Norllurn  I'adflc 
ltall>\ay.    St.    I'aiil,    Minn. ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA 


FXCIIA 
ilnlry  fa 


XOK    \'ll.li\OK    FAU.M    and    bii.^iness   for 
irni.   U.   UerRstresser.   Three   .SprinKs,   Pa. 


PABM    IMPLEMENTS 


FKltfJfSOX  WHi:i;i,I-i:.><.S  Pl.ltW.S  only  $o7.70. 
Xew  Kiln.  sinKle  bottom.  .Save  $,!(». .'iO  Direct 
from  factory.  Free  Trial.  Kasy  Terins.  Kspe- 
rlallv  iiuide  for  Foidson.  Fits  1(1 -Jd  Interna- 
il.     FerKUsoiiSheriiiiiii,    Kviiiisville.    Ind 


tiomil 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVHV  ]:i,AMK  THK  IJUM,  when  >  our  cow  does 
not  breed?  Use  Cowco  1  hour  b.-fore  si-rvice. 
Itesulls  or  your  money  back:  ><•'•,';«"*';,'",'■.""£ 
cow,  $2  !H)  for  nve  cows,  postpaid.  Woodsloclc 
Farms,  Ite.st  known  farm  in  America. 
ISox     19  C.     Ronton.     WashliiKton. 


Ut.    2. 


AVATFItl'UOOF  YOIIt  ItOOF  with  Kverlastlnc 
Uoof  Coatiiiu'.  IliKh  <|uallly  loni;  laslliiK;  low 
priie  r.  ualions  for  .S.t.OO.  Its  popular  because 
it  does  its  job  rl(,'hl.  We  have  terrllories  ready 
for  nKcnts.  lUir  seller;  make  money  in  y(>ur 
home  town.  Write  National  .Supply  Co..  7a,{ 
Termlmil    Commerie    I'.hlB.,     I'hlladelphia.     1  n. 

I, IMF,  -.\Rriciiltural  carloads,  (jenuine  Hydrat- 
ed-  Croiiiid  Hiirned.  Uurned  I,iiini».  Write  for 
prbes.  Kose  Point  Stone  &  I..lme  Company.  New 
Castle,    Pa. 


1st  Ol'AI.lTY  ItOOFI.NC,  PAPKIt.  Prepaid  1 
piv.  $1.15;  2  ply,  $1.ai):  3  ply.  SI. 45.  Nails  and 
cement.  15c  jkt  roll  extra.  Wlnlker  llrotlicrs. 
Minis.     Mass^ 

FILMS  DKVF.LOPED.— Six  Reaiitlfiil.  IiIkIi  tfloss 
prints.  2.5i-.  IteRiilur  price.  West  Supply.  Iluut- 
ineton,     Ind. 

SKI,L  IJAXKUrPT  It.VltCr.UNS  at  nmazinR  pric- 
es from  home  or  auto,  Itifj  iirolits.  Dlstribntora. 
Kept.    121,    4'J!>    Sni.erlor,    Chirago. 

EDUCATIONAL 


AVANTF.I):  MKN- WOMEN.  18-50.  duallfy  for 
steiidv  Covernmcnt  Jobs.  .Salary  ItanRe,  $105- 
$•-'50  'month.  Paid  vacations.  Common  education. 
Thou.saiids  apisiinted  yearly.  Write,  Instnictlon 
Piireau,    :iO«.    St.    Louis,    Mo.,    Todn>\ 

TOBACCO 


TOn.VCCO.— PostiMild.  Kuaranteed  very  best  mel- 
low juicv  leaf  clicwinc,  5  lbs.,  $1  50;  10,  $2.75. 
Itest  sniokUiK,  i;Oc  lb.  Mark  Hamlin,  .Sharon, 
Tenn.  ^^^ 

20  CIIFWIXt;  TWl.STS.  $l.tM):  100.  $3.75.  pre- 
paid. Ford  Tobacco  Company,  MO,  .Mayflcld, 
Kentucky. 

ta'AItANTKFI)  CIIFWINt;  or  SniokinR.  Five 
lbs..  yi.tMl;  Ten,  $1..5»;  Pay  when  received. 
V..,.'!!!. •!-;»•    Viirniers     West    I'lidocnh     Kentucky. 

GOLD  LKAF.-  CCAKANTEF.n  cliewiiiK  or  smok- 
ing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1..50.  I'ipe  free.  Pay  isjst- 
masler.  Co-0|K>rative  Farmers,   BIT,   Sedalia,   Ky. 

AGENTS 


LET  ME  FINANCE  \OV  AND  SHOW  YOU 
how  to  run  8  profitable  grocery  and  stock  feed 
business  ninonR  neighbors  and  farm  acfitinlnt- 
ances.  I  furnish  the  cai.ltal.  Yon  get  slock  from 
me  on  credit  and  can  sell  on  <redit.  I  will  start 
any  honest  man  in  desirable  lixnlity.  .Many 
earn  around  $40  a  week  from  the  start,  increaa- 
Ing  rnpldlv  with  experience.  This  is  a  pleasant, 
steady  business,  even  for  elderly  men.  Write  for 
"no  'investment"  application  and  details  to 
Mr.  Ostrom,  r|o  McConiion  &  Co..  Ilooin  M-5308. 
Winona,    .Minn. 

AOF.XTS  WANTED  to  represent  old  cslabllHh- 
ed  nurserv.  Casli  comml.s.slon  i>nid  on  receipt  of 
orders.  I'teliable  stoik  at  fair  prices.  Write 
Home  Nursery   Co..    Itox   0-.\.    (Jenevn.   Ohio. 

KELP 


WANTED. --.MiddleaKC*  farmer,  Industrioua, 
sol>er,  small  wages,  good  home.  .Must  like  chil- 
dren and  be  goiMl  to  stock.  Catholir  preferred. 
Ileference.  .State  wages  lirst  letter.  Box  203. 
I'ennsylvanla   Farmer,    Pittsburgh. 

OOAT8 

MILK  i;o.\T.S. — SiiiMTlorToRgenbiirg  Duck  cheap. 
Itose    Cottage,    Martliisbiirg.    Pa. 


Inman 


//* 


[p  V@Qj][r  f  Ih] [r©(o]i]' 


"Reach  for  a 
lUCKY  instead" 

McK*  your  finger  on  your  Adam's  Apple.  You  are  oc- 
tvoHy  touchlno  your  larynx  -this  Is  your  voice  box  - 
If  contains  your  vocal  chords.  When  you  consider  your 
Adam's  Apple,  you  are  considering  your  throat -your 
vocal  chords. 

What  Is  the  effect  of  modern  Ultra  Violet  Rays  upon 
tobacco?  Dr.  E.  E.  Free,  one  of  America's  well-known 
scientists,  who  was  retained  by  us  to  study  Lucky 
Strike's  manufacturing  process,  addressing  the 
illuminating  Engineering  Society,  said: 

"The  essential  c^ect  of  the  Ultra  Violet  is  the 
production  of  better  tobacco  and  of  cigarettes 
regarded  by  virtually  all  smokers  who  have 
tested  them  as  milder  and  with  a  lesser  ten' 
dency  to  cause  throat  irritation." 

Here  in  America  LUCKY  STRIKE  is  the  only  cigarette 
that  employs  Ultra  Violet  Rays  in  connection  with  Its 
exclusive  "TOASTING"  Process  -  the  only  cigarette 
that  brings  you  the  benefits  of  the  exclusive  "TOAST- 
INfi"  PrncMcs  which  Avaals  ^artaln  harsh  irritants 

present  in  all  raw  tobaccos. 


*« 


eiMi. 

TIM  A.  T.  C*.. 


TUNE  IN— 
ThelMckyStrike 
Dance  Orches- 
tra, every  Tuet- 
day,  Thur$day 
and  Saturday 
evening  over 
N.  B.  C.  ncf. 
tvorlu. 


It's  toa 


Including  the  use  of  Ultra  Vi 
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Your  Throat  Protection  —  against  i 
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How  Powerful 


is  this  harness? 


As  powerful 
as  the  horse 
you  put  in  it 


How  Powerful 

is  this  engine? 


As  powerful  as  the  gasoline  you  use 


'**»li  Coo**' 


PUT  a  fine  draft  horse  in 
your  harness  and  you  will 
get  a  lot  more  power  than  an 
ordinary  work  horse  can  give 
you.  Put  Ethyl  Gasoline  in  . 

your  engine  and  it  will  give  you    Q 
more  power,  more  speed,  and  greater 
economy  than  you  have  been  get- 
ting with  ordinary  gasoline. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  more  than  good 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


6 


increasing  pressure  that 
brings  out  the  best  perform- 
ance of  «w^  engine. 

That  is  why  Ethyl  Gaso- 
line gives  more  power  and 
does  it  with  less  noise,  less  vibra- 
tion, and  less  wear  and  tear  on  the 
engine.  That  is  why  the  engine  that 
uses  E,thyl  goes  in  the  repair  shop 
less  often  and  gives  you  more  ser- 


SOME   prejudice    may  be   a   good 
thing.     If   it   chances   to   be   on 
the  right  .side  it  serves  as  a  val- 
uable  anchor.    But   the   rule   is    that 
prejudice  is  in  the  way  of  good  pro- 
gress.  In  some  study  of  results  of  re- 
.search  at  our  experiment  stations  one 
of  the   interesting  things   is   the   de- 
mand  it  makes  on   me  to   surrender 
some    favorite   beliefs.     Some    things 
that  one  has  been  so  sure  about  in 
farming  must  be  set  aside  as  wrong 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  scientist  has 
taken    all    factor3    into    account    and 
weighed  them  aright.    Pride  of  opin- 
ion is  a  poor  sort  of  pride,  and  all  I 
ask  is  certainty  that  the  other  fellow 
is  right.    Then,  too.  there  is  the  fact 
that  when  two  farms  may  be  exactly 
alike  .some  practice  may  be  right  for 
one  of  them  and  wrong  for  the  other 
because  their  owners  are  not  alike. 

Feeding  the  Soil 

That  good  farmer  W.  D.  Zinn  ex- 
presses regret  now  and  then  that  he 
formerly  urged  so  strongly  the  grow- 
ing and  plowing  down  of  vegetable 
matter  for  soil  improvement.  He  has 
learned  to  use  commercial  fertilizers 
freely  and  finds  that  better  than  to 
plow  down  whatever  would  make 
feed.  Of  course  he  is  right,  and  yet  I 
believe  he  was  right  for  himself  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  when  he  counted  so 
much  on  plowing  organic  matter  un- 
der. In  that  day  commercial  plant 
food  was  costly,  we  did  not  know  how 
to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
there  was  too  much  disinclination  to 
invest  in  it  to  let  it  be  a  sure  depend- 
ence in  maintaining  fertility. 

Just  as  a  guess  today  I  should  say 
that  half  of  our  eastern  farms  stilly 
would  fare  as  most  land  would  have 
done  twenty-five  years  ago  if  much 
dependence  were  not  placed  on  or- 
ganic matter  as  a  soil-builder.  Tak- 
ing the  situation  "as  is,"  the  old 
"truth"  remains  dependable  for  a 
great  acreage  of  farming  land.  Skill- 
ful and  free  buying  of  plant  food  re- 
mains out  of  the  question  for  many 
and  many  a  farmer — it  is  a  forward 
step  in  commercial  farming  that  not 
only  the  members  of  our  association 
of  owmers  of  homely  farms  but  many 
others  do  not  yet  see  their  way  clear 
to  take.  This  being  so,  their  faith  in 
nature's  method  of  soil-building  is  the 
salvation  of  their  land.  They  need 
to  continue  to  know  that  organic 
matter  is  the  life  of  the  soil. 

Sods   and    Manure 


+     ETJ1YL 
FLUio 


Iht  u<livi  in^rtJunl  u.c.i  m  Lil^fl  fiuid  u  IraJ. 


highly  commercialized,  and  their  soil 
grows  more  productive  with  rather 
small  consideration  of  its  supply  of 
organic  matter,  there  is  a  host  of 
others  finding  farming  safe  because 
they  value  feeding  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  sods  for  the  organic  matter 
they  provide  for  the  soil.  The  figures 
of  the  stations  on  manure  values  do 
not  fit  into  their  experience,  or  rather 
these  men  simply  know  that  they  are 
better  off  with  plenty  of  grass  and 
manure  than  they  believe  they  would 
be  without  them.  That  does  not  sound 
like  a  convincing  statement,  it  may 
be,  but  it  is  a  judgment  they  base  on 
comparisons    in    their   neighborhoods. 

We  Were  Right 

Now  Bro.  Zinn  will  say  that  I  am 
reading  into  what  he  has  said  much 
more  than  he  meant.    Always  he  has 
believed  in  feeding  and  in  preserving 
manure.    When  he  fertilizers  heavily 
he  gets   a  big  root  growth  of  crops 
that  add  much  to  the  supply  of  veg- 
etable matter.  There  is  much  in  that. 
Decaying    crop    roots    are    fine    soil- 
builders.     The    fertilized    grass    gives 
a  heavy  body  of  sod  to  turn  under. 
He    is   getting   good    supplies    of    or- 
ganic  matter.    I  see  all  that,   and  I 
see  how  right  he  is  for  a  great  num- 
ber of   our   progressive   readers   but, 
granting  the  influence  of  a  little  old- 
time    prejudice    on    my    thinking,    I 
cannot  see  that  we  were  not  right  for 
the  day  when  the  most  of  us  would 
not    have    used    fertilizers    skillfully 
and    freely,    and    that    day   continues 
with  those  who  do  not  get  their  farm- 
ing   on    a    strictly    high    commercial 
basis— and  for  very  many  who  do  get 
it  on  such  a  basis.  A  hungry  soil  likes 
humus. 

Traffic  Troubles 


tLtnyi  oasoiinc  ii>  inuic  Liiaii  ^-yu"  i^.^^  ^"— o-    -    j 

gasoline;  it  is  good  gasoline  plus  ^  vice  per  dollar  spent  for  upkeep 

Ethyl  fluid.  Already  a  million  farmers  have 

Inside  the  engine,  the  Ethyl  fluid      .  found  that  Ethyl  Gasoline  is  a  help 

covtruls  combustion.  It  prevents  the     0  andaneconomy.Giveit  a  trial  your- 

uneven  explosions  that  waste  the   A  self  and  it  will  prove  that  it  is  the 

power  ofordinary  gasoline,  causing  ^  most  economical    motor   fuel    you 

harmful  knock  and  overheating.  It  can  buy  by  the  year.  Ethyl  Gaso- 

develops  power  with   a  smoothly     (j  line  Corporation,  New  York  City. 


)K.  G   C.I9JI 


Hooked  up  with  this  waning  sense 
of  dependence  on  organic  matter  is 
the  reduced  valuation  we  place  on 
manure  as  a  result  of  station  tests. 
There  was  a  day — maybe  it  continues 
—when  a  banker  much  preferred  to 
loan  money  on  a  livestock  farm  than 
on  one  that  fed  no  livestock  for  mar- 
ket. His  sense  of  security  was  great- 
er. Now,  I  have  some  good  friends 
who  depend  almost  solely  on  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizers  in  growing 
crops,  and  they  are  so  skillful  about 
it  that  they  could  not  afford  to  be- 
come livestock  farmers.  This  i.s  true. 
On  the  other  hand  there  must  have 
been  something  in  the  experience  of 
these  conservative  bankers  who  pre- 
ferred that  their  debtors  be  farmers 
who  depended  on  sods  and  manure  in 
maintaining  fertility. 

One  Way  of  Safety 

While  a  goodly  percentage  of  men, 
it   may  be.  have   made  theii    farming 


I  have  a  neighbor  who  keeps  three 
automobiles  for  the  use  of  his  family. 
He  needs  one  in  his  work.  His  wife 
rightfully  wants  to  be  free  to  go  and 
of  course  his  car  is  not  available  for 
her.  Then  there  are  young  people  in 
the  family,  and  to  leave  the  mother's 
car  free  for  her  use  it  finally  was  de- 
cided to  get  a  low-priced  car  for  the 
children.  The  instance  is  a  common 
one  wherever  the  family  has  income 
to  meet  the  expense,  and  even  when 
there  is  not  income  enough  to  justify 
the  expense. 

Now.  a  car  uses  up  considerable 
room  on  the  highway.  Just  visualize 
the  space  a  single  car  uses — an  area 
thirty  feet  long,  let  us  say.  and  ten 
feet  wide  if  one  is  making  much 
speed  and  has  some  safety.  When 
the  members  of  this  small  family 
want  to  move  about,  there  must  be  a 
big  total  area  of  highway  available 
or  undue  congestion.  And  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  go. 

The  other  evening  I  met  a  train 
that  formerly  carried  many  Pullman 
and  day  coaches.  Few  people  were  on 
the  platform  and  T  asked  a  porter 
whether  the  train-time  had  been 
changed.  He  told  me  that  there  was 
no  change  and  that  people  were  not 
using  the  railroad  a.s  formerly.  It 
chanced  that  within  a  day  of  that 
time  I  learned  that  two  friends  were 
seriously  injured  in  their  car  by  ^ 
collision,  a  neighbor  nearly  lost  his 
life  when  he  hit  a  wall,  and  a  youn^ 
man  could  not  afford  to  wait  when 
my  car  was  half  through  an  inter- 
section but  came  pell-mell.  I  should 
rather  own  stock  in  an  automobilf 
repair  .shop  than  in  a  railroad. 


]ETHYL     GASOLINE 
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Farm    V^ractice 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

Brief  Answers 

RR.  B.-  Poison  ivy  is  very  hard 
•  to  eradicate  but  it  can  be  done. 
Two  or  three  .sprays  of  soditim  chlor- 
ate will  do  it  and  it  will  kill  most 
everything  else.  Several  sprays  of 
crank-case  oil  will  also  kill  the  vine 
I  think.  I  have  never  tried  it  on  ivy, 
but  I  have  killed  hickory  sprouts  with 
but  one  application. 

*      *      * 

Gg  W. — I  would  not  allow  a  man 
•  to  plow  corn  stubble  for  wheat 
if  he  did  it  for  nothing.  Wheat  wants 
a  loose  surface  soil  but  a  firm  sub- 
soil. This  can  be  had  by  harrowing 
but  not  by  plowing.  The  latest  on 
corn  cultivation  seems  to  prove  that 
corn  wants  the  same  condition. 

Twenty  cows  of  medium  weight 
will  consume  about  \^0  tons  of  silage 
in  12  months.  It  will  require  about 
12  acres  of  good  land  to  produce  this 
silage.  If  you  figure  grazing  land  at 
$100  you  will  find  it  cheaper  to  grow 
the  corn  and  put  it  in  a  silo  than 
to  buy  the  grazing  land.  I  think  if 
you  will  cut  the  price  of  the  grazing 
land  in  two  you  will  find  the  silage 

still  the  cheaper. 

*  *     * 

P  J. —  Glad  to  know  you  have  never 
•  been  misled.  Hope  all  my  read- 
ers can  say  as  much.  I  am  as  liable 
to  err  as  the  sparks  are  to  go  upward. 
It  is  hard  to  pay  too  much  for  good 
rich  level  land  in  West  Virginia.  On 
the  other  hand  you  cannot  buy  thin 
hilly  land  cheap  enough.  In  many  in- 
stances such  land  is  a  liability.  Judg- 
ing from  what  you  say  I  would  buy 
that  farm  if  I  were  in  your  position. 

*  *     * 

MH.  A. — I  thought  when  I  was 
•  saying  I  had  seen  Sudan  grass 
grow  60  inches  in  62  days  I  was  tell- 
ing what  my  readers  would  call  a 
"big  one,"  but  I  can  prove  my  state- 
ment by  my  friend  John  D.  McRey- 
nolds  who  grew  the  Sudan.  Now  you 
come  alone  and  say  you  grew  in  43 
days  Sudan  72  inches  high.  I  am  be- 
lieving your  report  and  will  notify 
Mr.  McReynolds  to  get  off  the  track. 
Cut  the  Sudan  just  as  it  has  come 
into  head.  I  would  not  be  far  wrong 
if  I  said  cut  all  crops  intended  for  hay 
at  the  same  time. 

*  *     * 

LL.  B. — You  make  no  mistake  in 
•  sowing  wheat  and  vetch  to  cut 
for  hay.  If  all  the  farmers  in  the 
East  would  quit  wheat  for  the  grain 
and  sow  it  for  hay  they  would  be 
ahead.  We  cannot  compete  with  the 
combine  in  growing  wheat. 

Sow  two  bu.shels  of  wheat  and  15 
pounds  inoculated  winter  or  hairy 
vetch  per  acre.  Where  you  have  ap- 
plied manure  use  only  superphos- 
phate, 250  pounds  per  acre.  Where 
you  do  not  apply  manure  put  on  250 
pounds  of  a  4-16-4  goods  or  as  near 
that  formula  as  you  can  buy.  The 
vetch  will  improve  the  soil  and  the 
hay. 

You  are  right  in  wanting  a  cover 
crop  for  the  winter.  Both  wheat  and 
vetch  will  grow  without  lime  but  they 
will  grow  better  with  it. 

*  *     * 

RH.  A. — That  soy-bean  ground 
•  should  be  a  good  place  for 
wheat  and  vetch.  Sow  the  vetch  and 
wheat  now  and  the  sweet  clover  in 
the  spring.  If  you  can  get  the  un- 
hulled  sweet  clover  seed  you  can  sow 
it  now  also. 

*  *     * 

HR.  D. — The  party  who  told  you 
•  that  you  could  get  three  times 
as  much  out  of  your  soy  bean.s  if  you 
Would  turn  them  down  as  you  woiild 
If  you  were  to  make  hay  out  of  them 
is  simply  mistaken.  I  can  take  half 
the  value  of  the  soy-bean  hay  and 
with  it  purchase  a  good  fertilizer  and 
grow  better  crops  than  if  you  turn 
the  beans  down.  If  you  are  a  million- 
aire and  farming  for  the  fun  you  get 
out  of  it  turn  the  beans  downi.  Other- 
wise make  hay  out  of  the  beans  and 
feed  it  to  your  stock. 
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ONLY 


True  International  Siuality 
at  LOW  COST— a  Powerful 
NEW  V/2-ton  International 


$675 


lS6'inm  ifke^fbmfi  £hasiis,  standard  ctfuipmetit,     / 
/.  0.  b.  fitct<ny 


Bo<Iirs  jor  all  purposes 
are  availuble. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  now  an- 
nounces a  new  I'/z-ton  truck — the  Model  A-2. 
Here  is  a  sturdy,  good-looking,  fast,  and  power- 
ful International,  ready  to  handle  your  hauling 
with  utmost  satisfaction  anywhere.  It  has  4  for- 
ward speeds,  and  the  136-inch  wheelbase  chassis 
is  now  available  at  $675  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  Model  A-2  is  a  better  truck  with  more 

f>ower  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer  at  this 
ow  price.  It  is  a  true  International  from  front 
bumper  to  tail-light  —  a  truck  of  the  same  high 
quality  and  backed  by  the  same  Company-owned 
service  that  has  made  Internationals  famous  for 
low-cost  hauling. 

This  new  International  will  give  you  a  new 


idea  of  power,  speed,  stamina,  attractive  lines, 
and  all-around  dependability.  It  will  give  you 
absolute  assurance  of  low  upkeep  expense  and 
unusual  operating  economy  over  a  long  period 
of  years— and  that  is  vitally  important. 

Ask  a  dealer  or  a  nearby  International  branch 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Model  A-2.  Drive 
it.  In  no  other  way  can  you  appreciate  the  quality 
that  has  been  built  into  the  Model  A-2.  It  is  an- 
other International  achievement  that  will  add  to 
the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  Interna- 
tional line.  Other  Internationals  are  built  in 
34-ton  to  5-ton  capacities.  A  size  and  type  for 
every  business.  See  the  International  Model  A-2 
at  your  first  opportunity.    Folder  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.        OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Branches  at  PittsburHh,  Harrisburg.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  at  9S  other  points  in  the  United  States 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


FARQUHAR 

PORTABLE 

SAWMILLS 

Do  Rapid,  Accurate  Cutting— 


Farquhar  SawmilLs  possess  these  .special  features:  Wide  Timber.s,  I-arge 
Chain  Oiling  or  Roller  Bearings,  Heavy  Saw  Mandrels  with  Large  Collars.  Easily 
and  Quickly  operated  Feed.  New  Geared  Set  Works  Equipment  with  Automatic 
Receding  Attachment,  New  Dogging  Equipment.  Strength  and  Endurance  in 
Cirri  Htrc 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  Quick  Side-Operating  Dog,  easily  Read  Scale 
Board  and  most  important  for  fast  and  accurate  sawing  is  the  arrangement  ot 
the   Geared    Set    Works.  .     .  ^     .  .  ,   ,     .  o j»   *«- 

Bulletins  629  and  629-A  give  description  and  show  special  features.  Send  for 
them  if  you  are  interested  in  the  most  modern,  money  making  sawmill  machinery. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  646,        YORK,  PA. 


JTi 


oiimans 
''''  Wheat 


Ilic'i  ^  ii'lils  "ill  reduce  your  costs.  IliK'i 
qiiiililv  iri>|is  will  get  the  market.  I'sc 
lliilTiiiun's  .Seed  for  both.  Hoikbottimi 
lirlcis. 

SKKD  AVUK.VT -.Vll  tli<>  cflchrHtcd  I.nn- 
ciistcr  Co.  viirictlcH.  Dlscjisc  iiiul  wciil  fri'c. 
TIMOTHY— "iir  well  kiinwii  I"  n  r  in  c  r's 
Cholco.  CIi'hh  iiml  iirixliu  t  iv<  .  AI.I'AI.IA  • 
Full  sowliip  of  hnrily.  tcslrd  iiirnlfii  Is 
jrrMwliiKT  In  fiiviir.  W'v  hnvr  Ihi-  vrry  licst. 
COVKIl  riior.S  Uyc,  Vi'l<li  mid  nil  tin.' 
fiiv(iriti-s    for    l>nildlii|;    U|i    your    soil. 

Wrili-    for    drtiiils    nnd    iiriic". 

A.     H.     HOFFMAN.    Inc.,    Box    418, 
LandisviUe,  Lancaster    Co..    Pa. 


The  pedigree  of 
quality  goods 


Every  stockman  knows  the 
value  of  pedigrees.  A  cow 
whose  dam  and  sire  have  a 
good  record  is  more  likely  to 
become  a  high  producer  than 
one  of  unknown  lineage.  Like- 
wise the  merchandise  you  buy 
to  fill  the  weekly  needs  of  your 
home  and  farm,  should  have  a 
pedigree,  a  name  that  stands 
for  established  worth.  In  a  true 
sense,  the  advertising  pages  in 
this  farm  paper  are  a  record 
book  in  which  you  can  find  a 
list  of  the  most  reliable  goods 
on  the  market. 

These  advertisements  are  in- 
serted by  reputable  firms  who 
offer  you  the  products  you  need 
on  the  single  basis  of  giving 
you  a  dollar's  worth  of  quality 
for  every  dollar  spent.  They  are 
honest  statements,  for  the  ad- 
vertiser knows  that  he  could 
not  remain  an  advertiser  were 
he  to  misuse  the  printed  page. 
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IS  OPERATION 

At  All  Principal  Fairs 

DELLIN6ER 


Hammer  Type 


MILLS 

PRICED  AS  LOW  AS 
$11000 

F.O.B.  Lancaster 

In  »ize»  to 
Operate  with 

',  to40H.P. 

Furnished  with 
or  without 

Automatic 

Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 

The    No.  X2  DELLINGER 

BA  TCH  MIXER 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER     ^^ 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 

Ground 
Roughage 

with  or  uilhottt  Molasses  for  Dairy  Feed 

ON     DISPLAY 

Combination  Mills,  Feed  MUU, 

Fodder  Shredders,    Concrete  Ml>^ers, 

Wood  Saw,  and  Traetor  Saw  Frames 

A.M.  DELLINGER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Better  Ensilage 

with  MOUNTVILLE 
"Clean  Cut"  SILO  FILLERS 

Bii  Capacity 
at  Slow  Speed 


Three  Sizes 

For  3  H.P.  and  Up 

Mountville  Cutters  have  many 

advanced    features  —  sturdily 

made,  built  for  long  service,   safe  to  run. 
Equipped  with  solid  steel  fly-wheel,  heavy 

fauge  steel  blower  housing,  rigid  steel 
rame  and  steel  automatic  self-feeding 
mechanism.  Fill  your  silo  with  a  Mount- 
ville Cutter  and  you'll  have  the  kind  of 
ensilage  you  want.  Tell  us  what  power 
you  have  and  get  our  proposition. 
REDUCED  PRICES  EISY  TERMS  ITTRACTITE  CASH  DISCOUNT 
FUKK  Oil  rpiiiicKt — ('(implfto  (rtttilop  iiulndini; 
Concrete  Mixors.  Cider  .Mills,  Corn  ShcUers. 
■\Vood    Saws,     lliimnier    Mills,    etc. 

MOUNTVILLE  MFG.  COMPANY 
MonntTille,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

"WtU  Made  Farm  Machinery  Since  ISSS" 

We  specialize  In  belting  and  ran  give  you  umi.sually 

good  values.     Ask  (or  free  sample. 


SAVE  what  you  Worked 
to  PRODUCE     >kx 


Qjrr  losing  your  profits  through 
mold,  shrinkage,  rats,  fire. etc. 
Get  the  metal  crib  that  produces 
better  !;rade8,  cures  corn  per* 
fectlyand  protects  it  afterwards. 
Wonderful  BUCKEYE  ventilat- 
ing system  plus  100%  protection. 
Our  prices  are  LOWER  than 
in  Pre- War  days. We  also  give 
ADDITIONAL    ALLOW- 
ANCE  for  early  shipment. 
Terms  to  suit  vou.  Write  today.  Agents  Wanted. 
The  Thomas  &.  Armstrong  Co. 

167Main  Street  (1)  London.  Ohio 


CRIBS  S  BINS 


the:  CRI6  WITH  THE  STEEUmB 


DIBBLE'S  SEED  WHEAT-$iooperbnshei 

DIBBLE'S  HONOR  WHEAT.    The    be»t    White    Whtat. 

DIBBLE'S    FOKWAHD    WHEAT.    The  belt  Red  Whe.it. 

Yicldiny    from    40    tu    over    SO    bushels    per    acre    on 

our    own    lariin. 

WINTER    WHEAT.    For   flour   or    feed    60c   per   bu.    or 

$20.00    a    ton.    Bags    free.    o(    course. 

DIBBLE'S   RUSSIAN    ROSEN    RYE— $1.00  per  Bushel. 

COMMON     RYE.     For    cover    crop— 75c    per    bushel. 

D.    B.    NEW    CROP   TIMOTHY    SEED 

Auovc  <J<J.50''o  pure — $2.50  per  bushel. 
ALFALFA  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS,  VETCH. 
ETC        EVERYTHINfi     FOR     THE     FARM. 

iCircul.ir.      Prict!     List     and     S.impifl— FREE. 

AODRESS:-EOWARO    F.     DIBBLE    SEEDGROWER. 

BOX    F.    HONEOYE    FALLS.    NEW     YORK 


I  NOTICE  the  question  is  raised  in 
Mr.  Agee's  column  as  to  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  the  depression 
on  farmers.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  little  outward  evidence  of  it. 
and  so  far  as  I  have  observed  I  agree 
with  him.  As  is  always  the  case  in 
hard  times,  some  people  give  up,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  farmers.  But 
in  the  main,  people  who  live  on  farms 
and  are  fairly  well  situated,  have  a 
better  time  of  it  than  a  lot  of  people 
who  have  to  pay  rent  and  buy  every 
mouthful  of  food. 

*  *     * 

I  read  recently  of  a  city  barber  who 
had  to  raise  the  price  of  shaves  be- 
cause men's  faces  are  now  so  long. 
But  I  attended  a  gathering  the  other 
day  where  most  of  the  people  were 
from  the  farms  and  a  jollier  bunch  I 
have  not  seen  in  many  a  day.  There 
were  no  long  faces  there. 

*  *     * 

I  sat  at  a  restaurant  table  the  other 
day  with  a  man  who  liked  milk  to 
drink  with  his  meals,  but  who  object- 
ed to  paying  ten  cents  a  glass  for  it. 
It  had  always  been  his  custom  to  eat 
a  sandwich,  a  piece  of  pie  and  drink 
a  glass  of  milk,  and  he  did  that,  or 
something  like  it,  for  years.  But  when 
the  law  made  the  bottling  of  milk  for 
restaurant  sale  compulsory  the  price 
of  a  glass  of  milk  at  once  jumped 
from  five  to  ten  cents.  I  talked  with 
a  big  restaurant  manager  about  it 
some  time  ago,  and  he  said  their  sales 
of  milk  fell  off  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
as  a  result  of  the  doubled  price.  The 
only  milk  you  can  buy  for  five  cents 
a  glass  now  is  skimmed  milk  and 
buttermilk. 


Of  course,  critical  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  more  for  a  thing  that  is 
presumably  clean,  but  the  great  army 
of  city  people  who  eat  from  one  to 
two  meals  a  day  in  public  restaurants 
are  not  so  critical,  and  more  than 
that  they  must  save  nickels.  I  do 
not  know  who  promoted  the  idea  of 
compelling  the  bottling  of  milk  for 
retail  trade,  but  the  practice  has  not 
tended  to  increase  the  use  of  milk  at 
eating  places. 

♦     *     * 

Putting  milk  in  bottles  at  the  dairy 
house  and  keeping  it  there  until  de- 
livered to  the  customer  is  a  much 
more  sanitary  way  of  handling  milk 
than  the  old  way  of  dipping  and  slop- 
ping it  several  times  on  its  way  to 
the  final  consumer.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  things  that  have  been  done  in 
recent  years  in  the  interest  of  sani- 
tation, convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  human  race.  But  it  all  costs  more 
than  the  old  careless,  happy-go-lucky 
ways  of  living. 

*     *     * 

Prohibition  and  up-to-date  sales- 
manship on  the  part  of  dairy  organ- 
izations increased  the  sale  and  use  of 
milk  tremendously  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  dairy  industry  has  had  a 
longer  period  of  profitable  prices  than 
has  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 
But  the  two  factors  which  have 
brought  disaster  to  every  other  indus- 
try, the  depression  and  over-produc- 
tion, are  having  their  effect  this  year 
on  dairy  products.  It  is  time  to  take 
heed  and  stop  expansion  right  now. 
One  more  cow  on  each  dairy  farm 
next  year  would  spell  disaster  for  the 
industry. 


springs  eternal  In  the  human  breast," 
truer  than  it  is  with  those  who  live  in 
the  country.  Hope  and  patience  are 
born  and  bred  in  the  true  country- 
man. He  does  not  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
slowness  with  which  the  mills  of  the 

gods  grind. 

*     *     * 

Progress  has  not  slowed  up  as 
much  on  the  farms  of  the  country  as 
in  other  places.  Farm  machinery,  and 
especially  electrical  equipment,  has 
been  added  at  a  rapid  rate.  An  elec- 
trical dealer  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  had  an  exceptionally  good 
trade  in  electric  refrigerators  the 
past  year,  and  that  most  of  them  had 
been  sold  to  farmers  and  other  rural 
residents.  Electric  lights  and  auto- 
matic water  systems  have  been  added 
in  great  numbers. 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  farmers  as 
a  class  are  down-hearted  or  discour- 
aged. They  know  from  past  experi- 
ence that  the  sun  will  shine  again, 
and  that  they  can  stand  it  until  it 
does. 


Friendly  j^,^ 
Talks 


Vincent 


YOU  cannot  make  a  good  man 
out  of  a  boy  by  telling  him 
all  the  time  what  a  miserable 
little  fellow  he  is.  You  must  pat  him 
on  the  back  when  he  is  good,  and 
when  he  goes  a  bit  wrong  help  him  to 
get    back    on    the    right    track    with 

Give  a  kicking  horse  a  slap  over 
the  back  with  the  butt  end  of  the 
lines  every  time  he  shows  signs  of 
kicking  and  you  will  get  more  kicks. 
The  farm  can't  think;  we  have  to 
think  for  it.  When  we  run  it  down 
and  speak  mean  of  it,  it  will  not  and 
cannot  do  its  best.  Such  talk  has  a 
direct  influence  on  the  man  who  does 
the  running  down  and  that  influence 
is  reflected  in  the  crops  he  grows. 
This  is  one  of  nature's  great  laws  and 
it  will  not  be  repealed  as  long  as  the 
world  stands. 

We  have  listened  and  yielded  to  the 
oft-repeated    assertion    that    farming 
is  going  to  the  dogs.    Such  talk  hurts. 
It  hurts  the  man,  it  hurts  his  neigh- 
bor, it  hurts  his  corn  and  wheat  and 
oats,  and  it  hurts  his  markets.  Worst 
of  all,  it  hurts  the  farmer's  boys  and 
girls   and   makes   them   want    to   get 
away,  anywhere  except  on  the  farm. 
This  points  the  way  out  of  the  dis- 
mal swamp  in  which  we  are  groping. 
Down  in  our  hearts  we  know  there 
is   no   better   business   than   farming. 
It  is  the  foundation  occupation  of  all 
society.  The  farm  is  the  best  place  to 
be  happy,  to  be  comfortable,  to  bring 
up  boys  and  girls  and  to  boost   the 
world    to    higher    and    better    things. 
Why  should  we  not  speak  well  of  a 
business    like    that?     Have    we    our 
own  best  interests  at  heart?    Do  we 
really  love   our  fellow   men?     Do  we 
earnestly  desire  to  see  better  times? 
Then  let  us  stop  belittling  the  farm 
and  speak  well  every  time  we  have  a 
chance.     That    is    the    way    sunlight 
can  be  brought  to  farm  life. 


But  to  get  back  to  the  question  of 
the  mental  state  of  farm  people.  I 
am  sure  it  is  better  than  it  i.-i  with 
any  other  class  of  people.  Farmers 
can  look  forward  to  the  coming  win- 
ter with  more  as;<u ranee  than  wtige- 
I  workers  or  business  men.  With  no 
I  people    is    Pope'.s    statement,    "Hope 


FARMS 

FOR  SALE  ..At.. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


TERMS 

TO    SUIT   YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 

REASONABLE  CASH  PAYMENT 

and  BALANCE  IN  CONVENIENT 

MONTHLY  OR  ANNUAL 

INSTALLMENTS 

Located  In 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MARYLAND 

DELAWARE 

VIRGINIA 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Write  Dept.   B 

FEDERAL  LAND 

BANK  sf 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MORE   READERS  ON   FARMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


FOR  FARM  LIGHT  PLANTS 


Here's  bin  news  for  all  farm  light  plant  owneri — 
Now  you  can  have  modern,  perfect  radio  reception 
with  thr  L.  Tft'.'fi  On^rmii-d  from  anv  li«ht  «orkel  — 
No  more  trouble  with  bothersome  "A"  balleriei. 
Tbouaands  of  L.  Tatro  owners  are  now  enjoymg  radio 
lo  its  fullest   extent.     New  —  Low  —  Price. 

ENJOY   PERFECT 
RADIO  RECEPTION 

Economical  32  Volt  operation,  no  more  co-lly  re- 
placements  of  "B"  batteries  every  few  months,  less 
current  than  a  50  wall  liiihl  bulb  —  all  up-to-d.le 
features  —  selerlive  —  powerful  marvelous  lone  — 
beautiful  cabinet.     FREE   information. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR 
DETAILS 


State. 


R.  F.  D 

My  Dealer'*  Name  is 


L  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORP 
Dept.  P, 
DECORAH.  IOWA 


k'ENTAUR 


TRACTOR 


Idaalfor  truck  or  poultry) 
farms.  In  orcharda,  groves 
and  vinayards.  Powerful  .  . 
Economical.  Sand  nams  and  | 
address  for  full  Information. 

Name 


Address ; -—. 

UUIltoCantaorTrKtorCorp.  13-A  Main.  Crwnwlih.o.l 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator    III 
Will  Positively  Destroy  \» 

CANADA  THISTLES 

III        A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate       ||| 

III  Write  fur   frt'f  11  lii.sl  rated  Ijooklct  III 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading. P^- 


GRIMES  Spmvoil,    fortilized,    tliinned. 

GOLDEN 

Write    for    prices.  APPLES 

E,    L.     CUOSS.  RIPLEY.    W.     VA. 
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S  you  are  asking  for  experi- 
ence in  growing  winter  bar- 
ley, I  thought  I  would  give 
mv  one  year's  trial.  I  think  two  men 
grew  it  for  the  first  time  in  Burling- 
toQ  county,  N.  J.  I  prepared  our 
eround  and  sowed  the  same  as  we  do  for  wheat, 
lowed  October  3rd,  which  I  think  is  most  too  late, 
as  it  did  not  get  much  top.  However,  the  winter 
was  favorable  and  we  got  60  bushels  per  acre,  as 
against  28  bushels  of  wheat.  All  received  the  same 
treatment.  We  shall  continue  to  try  barley  out.  as 
we  think  it  has  considerable  merit. 

As  a  dairy  farmer  I  grow  wheat  to  get  straw 
and  a  nurse  crop  for  clover.  Barley  straw  looks 
superior  to  wheat  straw  for  bedding.  We  cut  the 
barley  two  weeks  before  wheat,  so  by  the  time 
we  cut  the  wheat  the  clover  and  alfalfa  were  from 
two  to  eifeht  inches  above  the  barley  stubble,  which 
was  an  advantage. 

If  we  farmers  could  get  a  fair  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  when  wheat  is  sold  as  prepared 
breakfast  food,  which  the  consumer  buys  at  the 
rate  of  $24  per  bushel,  I  would  say  grow  wheat, 
but  the  dairy  farmer  can  better  grow  barley  if  he 
can  get  the  bushels  I  did  and  not  buy  it  in  his 
dairy  feed.  Herman  Croshaw. 

New  Jersey. 

» 

Should  Corn  Be  Suckered  ? 

SOME  time  ago  two  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer's 
best  writers  waged  a  written  controversy  on 
this  subject  of  whether  corn,  especially  sweet 
com,  should  be  suckered.  I  have  forgotten  the 
names  of  the  arguers  and  the  side  each  one  stood 
for.  but  I  remember  that  both  were  positive  that 
the  side  he  represented  was  the  right  side. 

Now  from  experience  on  the  home  farm,  I  am 
rather  reluctantly  forced  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  author  who  was  so  positive  that  corn  should 
not  be  suckered. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  so  bu.sy  that  we  could 
not  find  time  to   sucker  our  .sweet   com  patch  of 
about    an    acre.     T   was    greatly    concerned    about 
this,  because  from  boyhood  it  had  been  preached 
into  our  heads  -there  were  seven  of  us  youngsters 
that    if   the   sweet  corn   were   not   suckered   the 
strength    would    enter   the    suckers   and    therefore 
there     would     be     no 
ears    to    eat.     So    we 
suckered  and  sucker- 
ed   the     sweet     corn 
every  year  and  pains- 
takingly picked  every 
weed  that  sprang  up 
after   it   had   had   its 
last  working.  We  had 
the  finest  tasting  and 
biggest     sweet     corn 
ears  in  the  county.    I 
wish  our  good  writer 
friend     Kester     could 
have  sat  down  to  the 
table  with  us  in  those 
olden  times.  He  would 
know     what     really 
good  corn  tastes  like. 
When   our   neglect- 
ed  (?)    corn  was   fit 
to  pick   some   of   the 
tallest  stalks  were  the 
veriest  Indian  Chiefs. 
Suckers   not   feathers 
stood  out   from   head 
to  foot,  but  what  was 
the  fine   part  of  it  is 
that  never  in  all   my 
life  have  I  seen  such 
monstrous      ears      of 
com  and  with  such  a 
fine  flavor. 

We  all  know  that  a 
plant  or  a  tree  can- 
not live  unless  it  has 
leaves.  A  plant  strip- 
ped of  its  leaves  can- 
not breathe,  for  they 
are  its  lungs;  it  can- 
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not  catch  the  falling  raindrops  and  draw  them  to 
itself  and  it  cannot  get  food  from  the  air.  There- 
fore it  must  be  plain  that  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  growth  a  plant  must  have  the  max- 
imum amount  of   leaves. 

However,  although  I  changed  my  mind  about 
corn  suckers,  I  leave  it  to  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  The  world  is  large,  climatic  and 
other  changes  are  stupendous  and  soils  vary  so 
greatly  that  what  is  true  of  one  locality  may  not 
do  for  another.  It  is  good  to  remember  that  we 
should  look  before  we  leap.  In  other  words,  ex- 
periment for  yourself  before  going  at  a  thing  big. 

Lebanon  county,  Pa.  Robert  I.  Weigley. 

iC* 

Michael  Cromer,  Cradler 

1READ  with  much  interest  in  the  issue  of  July 
25th  about  the  centennial  of  the  reaper  as  given 
by  E.  S.  Bayard.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  McCor- 
mick's  invention  of  the  reaper  was  a  revolution  in 
agriculture. 

The  statement  that  one  man  with  a  cradle  could 
harvest  only  two  acres  per  day  may  be  a  fact  to 
a  certain  extent.  Some  men  might  not  do  even 
that  well,  some  considerably  better. 

It  is  my  intention  of  calling  to  readers'  atten- 
tion the  advent  of  Michael  Cromer  in  1858.  He 
was  a  native  of  Franklin  county,  Pa.  He  set  a 
record  for  cradling  that  was  never  reached  or 
beaten  and  likelj'  never  will  he.  In  .July  of  that 
year  Michael  Cromer  cut  12 '^  acres  of  wheat  in 
one  day  without  even  eating  a  bite  of  dinner  ex- 
cept taking  the  juice  of  raw  beef  which  he  carried 
in  his  teeth.    He  wore  no  shoes  to  do  it. 

Michael  commenced  in  the  center  of  the  field 
and  cut  outward.  He  had  a  cradle  scythe  68  inches 
long,  the  cradle  being  made  of  willow.  He  worked 
from  sun-up  to  sun-down.  It  took  one  man  over 
two  days  to  rake  and  bind  this  day's  cutting  and 
he  was  no  loafer.  The  wheat  yielded  275  bushels 
of   grain.     This   was    fairly   good    grain,    although 
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much    heavier    has    grown    since    and 
likely  before. 

Mr.  Cromer  was  six  feet  two  inch- 
es in  his  stocking  fee't  and  cut  a 
thirteen-foot  swath  of  grain. 

It  also  was  a  record  for  cradling 
that  established  a  championship  which  Franklin 
county  might  be  proud  to  own.  Not  all  men  could 
do  that  much,  not  even  half  and  possibly  not  one- 
fourth.  He  did  it  and  we  find  no  record  where  he 
t'ver  lost  his  championship.  His  cradle  is  being 
kept  as  a  remembrance  of  his  wonderful  day's 
work.  He  served  for  years  afterward  as  conduc- 
tor on  the  South  Penn  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  which  runs  through  Williamson,  Leh- 
master  and  into  Mercersburg,  Pa.  John  B.  Shank. 
Franklin   county.   Pa. 

» 

Opposes  Tax  on  Cats 

I  HAVE  seen  in  recent  issues  quite  a  number  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  taxing  of  cats.  Well, 
well,  what  will  become  of  the  next  generation  or 
two  if  we  keep  on  making  queer  laws?  The  idea 
of  taxing  cats  is  ridiculous. 

It  wouldn't  be  much  at  50c  for  each  cat,  but  it's 
.^)0c  too  'much.  If  a  farmer  had  five  or  six  cats  it 
would  still  be  enough  to  buy  the  kid  a  pair  of 
shoes.  In  your  issue  of  July  11th  a  writer  said 
if  the  cats  are  worth  anything  they  should  be 
worth  50c  a  year.  That  may  be  true  enough,  but 
how  many  other  things  has  a  farmer  that  he'd 
rather  pay  from  .?5  to  $50  a  year  for  than  do  with- 
o.it?  He'd  pay  $50  a  year  rather  than  do  without 
a  wife.  He'd  rather  pay  $10  tax  each  for  five 
horses  than  do  without;  he'd  pay  $15  tax  on  his 
auto  rather  than  do  without  it;  he'd  rather  pay  $25 
lax  on  his  mnwing  machine  than  cut  the  grass  by 
hand,  and  same  with  the  binder.  Figure  these  up 
and  see  what  it  amounts  to  in  a  year.  Of  these 
mentioned  it  would  mean  $165.  It's  ridiculous  to 
think  of  it. 

If  cats  were  taxed  would  that  stop  them  from 
killing  game?  If  the  farmer  would  reduce  the 
number  of  cats  the  rats  and  mice  would  gain  so 
much  the  more  foothold.  I  know  a  farmer  who 
had  lots  of  rats  about  his  buildings.  He  was  very 
careful  to  close  his  chicken  house  at  night,  but 
the  rats  became  bold  enough  to  enter  in  daytime, 

and  before  the  farm- 
er was  aware  of  what 
was  going  on  they 
had  killed  several 
hundred  young  chicks. 
Penn'a  A.  K. 
O 

Rights 

IN  your  issue  of  Au- 
gust 1st  I  read  an 
article  entitled 

"Rights  of  Property." 
The  farmer  has  no 
rights  of  hi.s  proper- 
ty any  more;  all  the 
farmer  has  to  say 
about  his  property  is 
to  pay  the  taxes,  if 
he  can  get  money 
enough. 

The  state  Highway 
Department  comes 
along  and  tells  you 
what  you  can  do  or 
not  do.  If  you  would 
have  a  chance  to  let 
some  one  set  up  a 
sign  on  your  proper- 
ty it  must  be  30  or 
35  feet  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  ce- 
ment. If  it  docs  not 
look  good  to  some  one 
the  caretaker  is  or- 
dered to  take  it  down 
regardless  of  what 
rent  the  farmer  gets 
(Cont'd  on  page   12.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

THREE  GUESSES 

NOIiODY  knows  what  the  future  holds 
but  anybody  may  j^nicss  about  it.  W  e 
arc  willing  to  "ji^uess  out  loud"  t»u  a  few 
thinjjs  and  let  the  reader  decide  later  on 
whether  our  estimates  were  right  or  wrong. 
Tn  spite  of  heavy  supplies.  Farm  Board  hold- 
ings and  resulting  uncertainties,  and  all  other 
burdens  on  the  wheat  market  we  guess  it 
will  he  higher  before  the  end  of  the  current 
crop  year  ne.xt  June.  On  the  day  this  is 
written  May  wheat  sold  for  58c  per  bushel 
in  Chicago.  We  believe  that  the  unfavorable 
influences  have  been  largely  expressed  in  that 
price  and  that  future  inlluences  are  likely  to 
be  toward  improvement.  We  guess  that  the 
official  August  estimate  of  the  corn  crop  will 
prove  to  be  too  low  when  the  final  figures  are 
made.  That  estimate  was  2,775.000.000  bush- 
els. And  we  guess  that  the  cheap  feeder 
lambs  now  a\  ailable  will  more  than  pay  their 
feed  bill  when  they  go  to  market  ne.xt  win- 
ter. That's  enough  guessing  for  one  time — 
and  we  don't  expect  to  make  a  habit  of  it. 
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NO  SPECIFICATIONS 

WE  don't  know  how  many  persons  have 
proposed  to  use  the  Federal  Farm 
Board's  accumulation  of  wheat  to  feed  the 
hungry  of  this  land.  But  it  is  rather  signif- 
icant that  all  the  proponents  of  this  plan  stop 
short  of  telling  how  to  carry  it  into  eflFect. 
Have  any  of  them  ever  tried  giving  away 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  or  billions  of 
loaves  of  bread  ?  If  not  they  still  have  some- 
thing to  learn. 


CHEAPER  NITRATE 

THE  nitrate  producers  of  Europe  and 
South  America  have  gone  to  compet- 
ing for  markets  by  price  reductions  instead 
of  limiting  output  and  attempting  to  main- 
tain prices.  Thus  fails  another  attempt  to 
stabilize  an  industry  and  maintain  prices  by 
international  agreement.  The  producers  of 
both  continents  appear  to  have  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  meet  their  competitors  in  pro- 
duction costs  and  prices. 


COMPENSATION 

LAST  summer's  drouth  proved  that  al- 
falfa will  live  where  other  plants  dry  up. 
As  a  result  of  the  demonstration  farmers 
this  spring  showed  more  interest  in  alfalfa 
than  ever  before.  Many  of  them  feared  a  hay 
shortage  and  planted  soy  beans.  There  are 
more  soys  growing  in  this  territory  than  in 
any  previous  year,  according  to  our  observa- 
tions. The  personal  acquaintance  with  these 
two  legumes  which  hundreds  of  farmers  are 
getting  may  in  the  long  run  mean  a  greater 
gain  to  the  agriculture  of  this  region  than  the 
loss  it  suffered  from  drouth. 
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trol  of  local  affairs  to  the  state  government, 
his  thought  being  that  oft'icialdom  at  a  dis- 
tance and  in  high  places  is  more  competent 
or  less  careless  than  the  local  variety,  li  thi.s 
theory  goes  far  enough  it  may  disappoint  it.s 
ailvocates,  for  htmesty  and  ability  are  not 
necessarily  concentrate<l  at  a  distance.  The 
state  is  no  more  benevolent  than  its  citizens, 
and  the  farther  away  authority  gets  the  more 
arrogant  it  may  become.  Some  parts  of  our 
local  government  have  grown  obsolete  and 
they  might  well  be  ccjnsolidated  in  the  inter- 
est of  efficiency,  but  simply  passing  the  buck 
to  the  state  or  national  government  is  not  a 
solution  of   the  tax  problem. 


ON  HORSEBACK 

A  MAN  on  horseback  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  safe  from  assault  by  a  bull 
but  this  is  not  always  true.  Robert  Brady  of 
Greely,  la.,  mounted  on  an  800-pound  pony, 
was  attacked  August  16th  by  a  vicious  bull 
which  knocked  the  pony  down  and  then 
knocked  Brady  down  several  times.  He  man- 
aged to  escape  without  his  overalls  but  with 
many  bruises  because  the  bull  attacked  an- 
other horse  which  came  up.  Two  farm  hands 
were  severely  injured  at  Newton,  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 16th.  while  jointly  leading  a  bull.  It 
tossed  Edmund  Layman  and  inflicted  severe 
lacerations.  It  broke  Jt)hn  Wrobleski's  leg 
and  l)ruised  him.  On  the  same  day  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  John  Yestrebsky  attempted 
to  lead  his  bull  to  the  barn.  It  became  angry, 
he  fled  but  fell,  and  it  overtook  him  and  broke 
his  shoulder  and  his  right  foot.  So  Trenton 
hospitals  held  at  one  time  three  men  injured 
by  bulls.  One  of  these  bulls  had  always  been 
"passive"  but  suddenly  became  active.  There 
is  only  one  perfectly  safe  IniU  ! 


TWO  KINDS 

F.  SCHILLING,  member  of  the  Fed- 
•  eral  Farm  Board,  says :  "Many  or- 
ganizations have  been  set  up  in  which  farm- 
ers and  others  may  participate  for  the 
l^urpose  of  buying  and  selling  agricultural 
products.  These  are  sometimes  termed  farm- 
ers' cooperative  organizatif)ns.  .Such  organ- 
izations are  not  cooperative  under  the  terms 
and  limitations  of  the  law.  They  are  pure 
commercial  organizations."  We  don't  kiu)w 
exactly  what  the  learned  member  is  trying 
to  say.  but  if  such  a  commercial  organization 
is  successful  in  saving  or  making  money  for 
its  particii)ants  it  is  a  right  good  cooperative, 
law  or  no  law.  Tn  fact  it's  a  much  better  co- 
operative than  one  which  is  set  up  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  but  fails  to  save 
or  make  money  for  its  members. 


A  SWISS  SOLUTION 

A  SWISS  professor  ventures  to  tell  how 
the  wheat  problem  may  be  solved.  Evi- 
dently he  thinks  that  each  exporting  country 
should  agree  to  put  a  certain  limit  on  its 
shipments  to  importnig  countries,  which 
would  result  in  higher  prices.  But  he  fails 
to  tell  us  what  good  the  higher  foreign  prices 
would  be  to  growers  who  were  not  allowed 
to  sell  their  wheat  abroad.  Or  what  effect 
compulsory  limitation  on  exports  would  have 
on  interior  prices  of  countries  with  huge  sur- 
pluses. The  best  solution  of  the  wheat  prob- 
lem is  a  free  and  ojjcn  market  wherein  prices 
may  be  m.-ide  by  actual  trading  and  these 
prices  may  have  their  full  natural  eft'ect  on 
production  and  use.  The  problem  \\'\]\  never 
l)e  on  the  way  to  solution  unless  the  market 
is  of  this  nature.  The  first  essential  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  artificialities  which  now  hinder  and 
hanijier  the  wheat  busine>s,  free  trading  in  it 
and  free  consumption  of  it. 
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DISTANT    VIEWS 

W.VSTE  and  extravagance  in  local  gov- 
ernment impress  the  tax-payer.  Their 
nearness  make  him  better  ac(iuainted  with 
conditions  than  he  is  with  state  and  national 
.'iffairs.  This  should  lead  to  a  study  of  con- 
<litions  and  the  repair  of  leaks  where  pos- 
^ilde.  Too  often,  however,  the  oppressed 
ia\-payer  shuns  the  r('<|)onsibiIity  of  this  ob- 
vious method  and  instead  favors  shifting  con- 


A    MARKET    MATTER 

AN  important  and  much  denounced  fea- 
ture of  our  exchange  system  of  trading 
is  short  selling.  That  is  the  privilege  of  sell- 
ing a  contract  to  deliver  certain  quantities 
of  grain,  cotton  or  other  commodities  at 
some  future  time,  for  convenience  certain 
.specified  months.  The  short  seller,  who  agrees 
to  deliver  what  he  does  not  actually  possess, 
is  accused  of  unduly  depressing  the  price  and 
of  doing  it  at  a  time  when  fanners  usually 
sell  most  of  their  products.  He  is  accused  of 
creating  wide  fluctuations  in  prices.  His  op- 
erations are  classed  as  legitimate  in  some 
cases  and  purely  speculative  in  other  cases. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter.  A  short  seller 
can  sell  no  more  than  somebody  else  is  will- 
ing to  buy,  so  that  his  operations  result  in 
just  as  much  buying  as  selling  at  the  time. 
Besides  that  he  is  later  ctmipelled  to  buy. 
at  a  profit  if  the  market  goes  down  or  at  a 
loss  if  it  goes  up,  but  he  becomes  a  coni- 
pul.sory  buyer  in  any  case.  This  compulsory 
buying  tends  to  support  a  market  too  rapidly 
declining,  just  as  short  selling  retards  a  too 
rapid  advance.  Consequently  short  selling  is 
a  valuable  market  stabilizer. 

Some  short  selling  is  admitted  to  be  legiti- 
mate by  all  critics  of  the  system.    One  ex- 
ample is  the  selling  of  elevators  against  the 
actual    wheat    they    are    receiving   or    expect 
to  take  in — their  insurance  which  guarantees 
them  a  certain  price  and  thereby  allows  them 
to    return    to    the    producer    something    near 
that  price.    Such  short  selling  is  called  legiti- 
mate, no  matter  if  the  buyer  of  the  contract 
is   merely   a    speculator.     But   a    speculator's 
short  sales  may  be  just  as  useful,  for  his  buy- 
er may  be  a  mill  desiring  price  insurance  or 
an  exporter  doing  the  same  thing.    The  only 
short  sales  which   can   be   classed   as  purely 
speculative,    therefore,    are    those    in    which 
both  buyer  and  seller  are  merely  speculating. 
Considering    which,    and    the    fact    that   just 
as  much  is  bought  as  is  sold,  it  would  appear 
to  l)e  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attempt  no  in- 
terference   with    such   selling  or   buying   but 
preserve  the  hedging  or  insurance  feature  for 
the  benefit  of  producers,  millers,  bakers,  ex- 
porters and  all  others  concerned  in  eliminat- 
ing risks  and  excessive  costs. 

There  is  no  way^  to  distinguish  and  sepa- 
rate the  so-called  "legitimate"  short  sales 
from  the  others.  Attem])ting  to  do  it  will 
mere1\'  deprive  business  men  of  price  insur- 
;iticc.  so  essential  to  economy  in  marketini; 
and  di^^tribution.  and  will  compel  all  of  them 
to  s])cculate  instead  of  shifting  their  risks  to 
others.  These  others  are  the  speculators. 
They  carry  the  risks  which  somebody  must 
carry.  .So  the  r|uestit)n  really  is  whetlu  r  busi- 
ness is  to  attend  to  business  with  jirice  in- 
surance, or  whether  business  is  to  be  com- 
pelled to  speculate  without  it.  lietter  let  the 
speculators  do  the  speculating,  let  the  busi- 
ness men  attetul  to  the  business,  and  quit 
worrying  about  the  activities  of  the  bulls  and 
the  bears.  They  will  take  care  of  each  other 
and  do  it  pro])erly  and  promptlv  under  the 
e(|uitable  rules  of  our  grain  exchanges,  our 
oi)en  market. 
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EW  JERSEY  dairy- 
men are  inioting  at 
Washington  Cross- 
ing Stato  Park  on  Ratunlay. 
August  29th,  for  an  after- 
noon outinpr  where  they  will 
renew  contacts  with  old 
friends  and  make  new 
friends.  This  dairy  Held  day 
is  being  held  under  the  aus- 
ices  of  the  New  Jersey 
^tate  Dairy  Committee  with 

the  idea  of  bringing  together  more  dairymen  in  the 
ctate  in  the  spirit  of  fellowship  in  order  that  these 
S  ymen  may  be  able  t<.  cooperate  in  solving  the:r 
many  problems  and  better  appreciate  each  other  s 

^'paSes  are  asked  to  taring  basket  luncheons, 
following  luncheon  O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Fed- 
ra  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  will  discuss.  "Ue- 
veloping  Milk  Supplies  Near  Points  of  Consump- 
tion "  Other  speakers  on  the  program  are  Wil- 
liam B.  Duryee.  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman.  H.  E.  Taylor. 
David  H.  Agans.  Hon.  David  Baird,  Jr..  and  Hon. 

A    Harry  Moore. 

*      *      * 

THE   Burlington   county   extension   service  Ms 
recently  inaugurated  a  new  service  to  dairy- 
men in  that  county  who  wish  assistance  in  deter- 
mining the  causes  of  bacteria  in  their  milk  supply. 
The  dairymen  pay  the  cost  of  having  their  milk 
samples   analyzed  by  a  competent   bacteno'ogist. 
From  these   results  the  direct  cause 
of   high    bacteria    counts    have    hccn 
traced    in    many    cases    to    individual 
cows  in  herds  and  also  to  the  method 
of    handling    the    milk.      Burlington 
county  dairymen  who  have  taken  a<1- 
vantage  of  this  service  are  very  well 
pleased    with     the    results     and     the 
knowledge  which  they  have  obtained 
concerning   their   herds. 

This  summer  there  has  been  much 
criticism  voiced  by  South  Jersey  pro- 
ducers concerning  their  bacteria 
counts,  especially  from  those  dairy- 
men who  are  attempting  to  produce 
a  high  quality  milk  for  which  they 
receive  a  bonus.  Failure  to  keep  their 
count  down  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  means  loss  of  the  bonus 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
active  discussion  of  possible  legisla- 
tion which  viill  provide  state  checkup 
on  the  counts  made  by  milk  distrib- 
utors, a  checkup  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  state  in  regard  to  the 
butterfat  test. 

If  such  a  system  could  be  made 
possible,  the  dairymen  in  the  state 
are  entitled  to  it.  At  the  present  tim^ 
these  dairymen  have  no  redress  con- 
cerning their  bacteria  count  analysed 
by  the  distributors.  Although  state 
inspection  for  bacteria  would  be  moro 
difficult  than  inspection  for  butter- 
fat  test,  some  means  of  checking  ur 
on  these  reported  counts  no  douht 
would  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
both  the  producer  and  the  distributor. 
Loss    of    this    bonus    means    loss    of 

thousands  of  dollars  to  many  producers  of  Grade 

A  milk.  *      *      * 

NEW  Jersey  has  a  large  acreage  of  cantaloupes 
this  year  and  they  are  now  coming  into  the 
Philadelphia  markets  in  large  volume.  Prices  are 
based  on  the  quality,  which  in  turn  seems  to  de- 
pend largely  on  the  variety  of  cantaloupe.  Ford- 
hooks  are  topping  the  market  with  Hearts  of  Gold 
placing  second  in  price  class. 

A  large  part  of  the  shipments  are  a  mixture  of 
varieties  which  would  indicate  that  New  Jersey 
growers  are  in  the  habit  of  .saving  their  own  seed 
and  are  none  too  careful  in  the  selection.  Judging 
from  the  price  being  paid  for  the  various  vari- 
eties offered,  it  might  prove  profitable  for  the 
growers  to  start  next  sea.son  with  a  better  strain 
of  seed  and  in  some  ca.ses  to  change  varieties. 

Most  of  the  cantaloupes  are  being  shipped  in 
*8  baskets,  a  package  which  appeals  to  the  local 
trade  but  one  which  cannot  easily  be  re-shipped. 
Those  few  growers  who  have  been  packing  in 
bushel  crates  have  attracted  a  trade  for  re-ship- 
ping with  higher  prices. 

*      *     * 

FUTURE  milk  legislation  will  be  discussed  by 
dairymen,  health  officials  and  consumers  when 
they  meet  at  the  College  on  October  8th  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  many 
questions  that  plunged  health  authorities  and 
dairymen  into  controversy  last  winter. 

High  quality  milk  will  be  the  central  theme  of 
the  meeting  and  the  .subject  will  be  considered 
from  viewpoints  of  producers,  distrib\itors,  health 
Pfficiais  and  consumers.  Sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  It  is  planned 
to  have  internationally  organized  authorities  dis- 
cuss such  questions  as  the  comparative  values  of 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


raw  and  pasteurized  milk,  the  place  of  health  reg- 
ulations in  producing  and  distributing  milk.  New 
Jersey's  dairy  industry,  milk  productitm,  milk  leg- 
i.'^lation  and  other  related  topics. 

Organizations,  as.sociations  and  institutions  rep- 
resented in  a  preliminary  conference  include  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  As.sociation.  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association.  State  Department 
of  Health,  Bureau  of  Markets  of  State  Department 
at  Agriculture.  State  Federation  of  County  Boards 
of  Agriculture.  New  Jersey  Grange,  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation,  the  Borden  Company 
and  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Other  organizations  and  groups  that  are  to  be 
invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  meeting  in- 
clude the  State  Health  Officials'  Associations,  New 
Jersey  Dairymen,  Ind.,  Consumers'  League  of  New 
Jersey.  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
New    Jersey    League    of    Women    Voters    and    the 


This  World-Wide  Business  Depression  Is  of   Some  Benefit. 


State  federation   of  Labor. 

:!:         :|:  * 

TO  say  that  the  South  Jersey  boys  and  girls, 
members  of  Junior  Dairy  Clubs,  who  showed 
their  animals  at  Alcyon  Park  last  week  have  made 
remarkable  progress  during  recent  years  in  the 
breeding  of  better  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  fit- 
ting and  showing  of  these  cattle,  is  but  a  part  of 
the  prai.se  which  they  and  their  club  leaders  de- 
.serve.  The  66  animals  exhibited  last  Thursday  was 
convincing  proof  of  this  to  those  who  have  ob- 
served this  Fovir-H  Club  show  during  former  years. 
Some  of  the  classes  were  imusually  good  and  al- 
most without  exception  the  animals  entered  were 
of  show-ring  quality. 

The  Alcyon  Park  event  was  the  first  of  the  tri- 
county  junior  cattle  .shows  being  held  by  club 
members  in  Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland 
counties.  County  show  herds  in  the  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  breeds  were  exhibited  with  Salem  county 
carrying  off  honors  in  both  breeds. 

Two  Gloucester  county  boys  were  awarded  well- 
bred  calves  on  the  merits  of  their  showman.ship 
and  the  fitting  of  their  animals.  Thomas  Clenden- 
ning  with  his  senior  and  grand  champion  cow, 
Minnie's  Hope,  received  from  Hon.  David  Baird, 
Jr.,  a  Jersey  heifer  calf  for  showmanship  and 
fitting  in  the  Jersey  classes.  In  the  Guernsey  class- 
es two  calves  were  awarded,  both  won  by  Wil- 
lard  Eachus.  He  received  a  heifer,  the  gift  of 
Locust  Grove  Farm  for  the  best  .shown  and  fitted 
Guernsey  in  the  show,  and  a  bull  calf  from  the 
State  Guern.sey  Association  for  the  best  fitted  and 
shown  Guern.sey  from  Gloucester  county.  Prize 
showman  among  the  Holstein  breeders  was  Walter 
Davis  of  Gloucester  county. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  female  among  the 
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Guernseys  was  a  six-year- 
old  cow,  veteran  of  the  show 
ring,  Myrtle  of  Hedge  Farm, 
shown  by  McMaster  Tweed 
of  Salem  county.  This  ani- 
mal was  not  shown  last  year 
hut  only  once  in  the  past  has 
she  been  beaten  in  the  show 
ring.  Junior  championship 
went  to  Hardwick's  Hazel  of 
Locust  Grove,  ovraed  and 
shown  by  James  J.  Pettit, 
Jr  of  Salem  countv.  Grand  champion  Guernsey 
male  was  Glenburnio  Faithful,  owned  by  Joseph 
Atkinson  of  Cumberland  coimty. 

Sheman  Edwards,  Gloucester  county,  exhibited 
the  junior  and  grand  eham.pion  Hol.stein  heifer 
and  Samuel  McAllister  of  Cumberland  county  re- 
ceived the  purple  ribbon  with  his  senior  champion 
cow.  The  grand  champion  Holstein  sire  was  shown 
by  Irwin   Lawrence,  Salem  county. 

Thomas  Clendenning.  champion  Jersey  show- 
man, carried  off  .senior  and  grand  championship 
with  his  entry,  Minnie's  Hope,  while  junior  cham- 
pionship went  to  Maxwell  Buzby,  Jr.,  with  his 
single  entry,   Safe  Interest. 

Several  Milking  Shorthorns  were  shown  by 
George  Jones,  a  Gloucester  county  club  boy  who 
has  taken  an  interest  in  this  breed.  The  only  Ayr- 
shire entry  was  made  by  William  Curley  of  Salem 

county. 

All  of  these  prize-winning  animals  will  be  groom- 
e<l  to  compete  for  further  honors  at 
the  Salem  County  Fair  which  starts 
(<n  September  2nd  at  Woodstown.  It 
is  through  these  junior  dairy  shows 
that  young  cattle  breeders  are  learn- 
ing to  appraise  the  value  of  good  ani- 
mals in  the  show  ring.  Besides  be- 
coming better  breeders  and  showmen 
these  boys  and  girls  are  receiving 
early  training  in  good  sportsmanship 
and    community   citizen.ship. 

The  following  list  gives  some  of  the 
ribbon  winners  at  the  show: 

Guern.seys — females,  1  to  6  months: 
1.  Lawrence  Borden,  Gloucester.  6  to 
12  months:  1,  James  J.  Pettit,  Jr..  Sa- 
lem; 2.  Jos.  Atkinson,  Cumberland;  3, 
Frank  Coles,  Cumberland.  12  to  18 
months:  1,  Stokes  Homan.  Glouces- 
ter; 2,  Willard  Eachus;  Gloucester. 
18  to  24  months:  1,  James  J.  Pettit, 
Jr.,  Salem:  2,  Julia  J.  Beal,  Salem; 
3.  William  Beal,  Salem.  2  to  3  years: 
1,  Julia  J.  Beal.  Salem;  2.  Samuel 
Beal,  Salem;  3,  Joseph  Atkinson, 
Cumberland.  3  years  and  over:  1, 
McMaster  Tweed,  Salem;  2,  Edna 
May  Beal,  Salem;  3.  C.  Allen  Patrick, 
Salem. 

Males,  4  to  12  months:  1,  Willard 
Eachus,  Gloucester;  2,  Robert  Davis, 
Cumberland;  3.  George  Wheaton, 
Cumberland.  1  to  2  years:  1.  Joseph 
Atkinson.  Cumberland;  2,  James  J. 
Pettit.  Jr.,  Salem;  3.  Allen  Patrick, 
Salem. 

Holsteins — females.  1  to  6  months: 
1,    Carl    Coleman,    Salem;    2,    George 
L.  Shimp.  Salem,  3,  Ephraim  Walker, 
Cumberland.    6  to  12  months:  1.  El- 
mer Mixner.  Cumberland;  2.  Stanley  Gaunt,  Salem; 
3     Thomas    Clendenning.     Gloucester.      12     to    18 
months;     1,   Walter  Davis.   Gloucester.     18   to    24 
months:     1.    Irwin    Lawrence,    Salem;    2,    Edward 
Lawrence,  Salem;  3,  Edward  Urion,  Salem.  3  years 
and  over:    1,   Samuel   McAllister,   Cumberland;    2, 
Margaret   Lawrence.    Salem;    3,    Irwin    Lawrence, 
Salem. 

Males,  4  to  12  months:  1.  Edward  Crispen, 
Salem;  2,  George  Shimp.  Salem.  1  to  2  years:  1, 
Walter  Davis.  Gloucester. 

Jerseys-  females,  6  to  12  months:  1,  George 
Leddon,  Salem.  12-18  months:  1,  George  Leddon, 
Salem.  18  to  24  months:  1,  Maxwell  Buzby.  Jr.. 
Salem.  2  to  3  years:  1,  Thomas  Clendenning, 
Gloucester.    3  years  and  over:  1.  Thomas  Clenden- 


ning. Gloucester. 


-O- 


Delaware  Notes 

THE  Kent  coimty  grape  growers,  in  connection 
with  County  Agent  Russel  C.  Wilson,  held 
their  ninth  annual  grape  tour  this  week.  They 
visited  the  commercial  grape  growers  in  Kent 
county  mostly  around  Dover  and  Wyoming  where 
there  are  over  one  thousand  acres  of  bearing  vine- 
yards. The  committee  consisting  of  Ed  Willim, 
John  M.  Roe,  B.  B.  Chase.  Denney  Plea.santon,  N. 
W.  Taylor  and  W.  S.  Short,  had  arranged  a  spe- 
cial program  at  which  special  talks  on  grape  dis- 
eases and  insect  control  and  other  interesting  sub- 
jects were  given  by  Dr.  T.  Manns,  plant  pathol- 
ogist; Dean  C.  A.  McCue  of  the  University  of 
Delaware. 
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The  Sandwich 

THE  season  of  bigger  and  belter  sandwiches 
is  always  in,  since  the  sandwich  comprises 
such  a  large  proportion  of  America's  diet, 
small  dainty  ones  for  afternoon  tea,  more  substan- 
tial ones  for  lunches,  picnics  and  even  dmner  on 
warm  summer  evenings  when  it  is  almost  too 
much  exertion  to  spread  bread  for  oneself. 

Honey  sandwiches.— Dainty  afternoon  tea  sand- 
wiches may  be  made  with  slices  of  gingerbread 
spread   with  butter   and  honey  and  fine  chopped 

English  walnut  meats. 

*  *     * 
Baked  bean  sandwiches.— Spread  thin  slices  of 

Boston  brown  bread  with  baked  Lima  beans  and 
a  little  tart  jelly.  Cut  crosswise.  These  are  espe- 
cially delicious  served  with  glasses  of  chilled  to- 
mato juice. 

*  *     * 

Olive  sandwiches.— Spread  nut  bread  with  one 
cup  chopped  olives  mixed  with  mayonnaise.  Lay 
whole  olive   on  plate  with  each   sandwich. 

*  Hi  * 
Cheese  and  nut  sandwiches.— One- 
half  pound  American  cheese,  one  cup 
fine  chopped  English  walnut  meats, 
one-third  teaspoon  salt,  enough  cream 
to  soften  mixture,  two  tablespoons 
mustard,  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  spread  on  buttered  bread. 

*  *     * 
Raisin-cheese     sandwiches.  —  Two 

small  packages  cream  cheese,  one  cup 
fine  chopped  walnut  meats,  one  cup 
chopped  raisins,  two  tablespoons 
honey.  Mix  together  and  spread  on 
slices  of  buttered  graham  bread. 

*  *     * 
Roquefort     sandwiches.  —  One-half 

pound  Roquefort  cheese,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  paprika,  six  dill  pickles, 
chopped.  Enough  mayonnaise  to  mix 
for  spreading.  Spread  on  slices  of 
large  loaf  rye  bread.  Serve  with 
whole  olive  on  plate. 

Cucumber  -  cheese  sandwiches.  — 
Grind  one-half  pound  American  cheese 
and  one  large  Spanish  onion  through 
food  chopper.  Spread  slices  of  white 
bread  with  butter,  add  lettuce  leaf, 
then  cheese  and  onion  mixed  together 
to  form  spread  by  adding  mayonnaise, 
and  slices  of  fresh  cucumber.  Add  a 
little  more  mayonnaise  to  cucumbers 
before  adding  top  layer  of  sandwich. 

*  *     * 
Cold      roast      beef      sandv/iches.  — 

Spread  buns  with  butter  and  place 
cold  slices  of  roast  beef  on.  Chop 
onion  and  mix  with  mayonnaise  and 
spread  over  top  of  the  roast  beef. 

One  mother  sends  her  children  on 
a.  picnic  nearly  every  day  in  summer, 
though  it  may  be  only  in  the  comer 
of  their  own  lawn,  and  in  this  way 
she  has  the  minimum  of  dishes  to 
wash,  and  the  children  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  idea,  but  this  mother 
is  glad  to  learn  of  a  new  kind  of  sand- 
wich whenever  pns.sible  so  as  to  keep 
the  element  of  surprise  in  her  little 
ones'  lunch.  Arlene  Putnam. 
O 


hardly  believe  what  work  it  saves  and  what  pleas- 
ure it  brings.  Here  the  ladies  retire  and  get  the 
food  all  ready  at  a  social,  leaving  the  husbands 
and  children  upstairs.  There  is  ample  room  to 
serve,  it  is  clean  and  well  lighted  and  when  the 
party  is  over  is  easily  scrubbed  as  it  has  a  cement 
floor.  The  owner  of  it  declares  that  they  need 
never  enlarge  the  house  with  that  fine  entertain- 
ment hall  always  at  hand.  It  is  also  a  good  play 
room  for  the  children  on  stormy  days. 

Ex-Teacher. 

^ 

Pickles 

IN  the  August  8th  issue  I  saw  a  little  item  head- 
ed "In  a  Pickle."  I  know  just  how  that  lady 
feels,  for  I  had  the  same  trouble  a  few  years  ago. 
Now  I  can  pickles  and  I  have  helped  many  others. 

After  gathering  your  pickles  from  vines,  wash 
them  and  dry  each  one  thoroughly.  Wash  jars  and 
dry  each  one.  Pack  pickles  in  jars  not  too  tight, 
and  cover  with  the  following: 

One  gallon  vinegar  (I  use  three-fourth  gallon 
vinegar    and    one-fourth    gallon    water),    one-half 

Four  Favorite  Quilt  Patterns 


Dutch  Cheese 


THE  old-fashioned  Dutch  cheese  is  easily 
made,  cheap,  tasty  and  decidedly  whole- 
.some.  Set  a  pan  of  clabbered  milk  over  a 
kettle  of  hot  water.  In  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  the  curd  will  have  separated  and  toughened 
sufficiently  that  when  cooled  it  can  be  dipped  out 
by  hand  and  the  whey  squeezed  out.  Then  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  make  into  balls.  These 
are  of  such  consistency  that  they  can  be  sliced. 

A  more  delicate  product  liked  better  by  some  is 
to  cook  the  curd  less.  One  rule  is  to  leave  it  over 
hot  water  until  it  is  just  too  hot  to  bear  the  finger. 
Th^  drain  in  a  cheesecloth  strainer  until  dry.  The 
curd  at  this  stage  is  not  firm  enough  to  admit  of 
hand  pressing  as  for  Dutch  cheese.  Season,  add 
sweet  cream,  and  you  have  a  delicious  smearcase. 
Either  this  or  the  Dutch  cheese  is  fine  for  sand- 
wiches especially  with  a  lettuce  leaf  laid  on  the 
buttered  bread  before  adding  the  filling. 

Did  you  know  that  surplus  sour  milk  is  quite 
as  good  as  sweet  milk  with  baking  powder  for 
biscuit,  cookies,  etc.  Use  soda  in- 
stead of  baking  powder  and  you  will 
find  it  one  of  the  little  economies 
worth  recognizing.  One  level  tea- 
spoon of  soda  to  each  two  cups  of 
.sour  milk  is  about  the  right  propor- 
tion for  milk  that  has  just  reached 
the  clabbered  stage. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam. 


My  Kitchen  Pet 

MY  kitchen  pet  is  a  double  port- 
able washtub.  It  does  away 
with  lifting  benches,  carrying  tubs 
and  other  back-breaking  drudgery.  It 
ia  made  of  white  enameled  steel,  fit- 
ted with  drain  taps  to  which  a  hose 
may  be  attached  and  it  sets  firm  into 
a  heavy  steel  frame;  blue  enameled, 
with  easy  rolling  casters. 

There  is  a  division  through  the 
center  on  which  I  can  fasten  the 
wiinger.  A  set  of  blocks  fastened  to- 
gether with  strong  cloth  to  form  a 
hinge  is  put  on  the  ends,  or  through 
the  center  on  which  to  fasten  the 
wringer  firm  and  save  enamel. 

The   steel   galvanized   cover   is  put 
on  when  not  in  use  for  washing,  and 
tur-ns   it    into   a    table    with   a   white 
enameled  top.           Mrs.  E.  A.  Kern. 
-« 


Some  Requests 


I 


A  Second  Dining  Room 


A  FRIEND  with  a  small  house 
solved  her  hospitality  problem, 
as  well  as  her  threshing,  silo  filling  and  reunion 
dinners,  by  dividing  her  large  basement  in  half. 
She  shut  the  furnace  and  coal  bins  partly  out  of 
sight  and  hearing,  except  that  they  still  fuini.shed 
heat  in  cold  weather  for  the  emergency  dining 
room.  The  partition  was  simply  made  of  home 
constructed  screens  that  could  be  set  out  of  the 
way  on  butchering  day  or  When  the  family  wash- 
ing was  going  on. 

Before  a  company  dinner  the  coal  to  be  used 
was  thoroughly  wet  down  to  save  dust,  the  room 
well  swept  and  the  long  table  set  up  on  "horses" 
leaving  the  little  dining  room  and  the  living  rooms 
upstairs  for  the  guests  to  circulate  about  in.  An 
oil  stove  in  the  ba.semcnt  for  making  coffee  and 
heating  dishwater  is  about  the  only  luxury  to- 
gether with  gome  very  large  utensils  for  big  oc- 
casion.s. 

Any  one  who  has  never  had  such  a  luxiiiy  can 


1.  Grandmother's  Basket  is  a  dear  old  favorite  of  by-p^one  years.  It  is 
at  its  best  when  made  with  three  colors.  Blocks  are  ten  and  «)ne-half 
inches  square. 

2.  American  Log  Cabin  wins  prizes  everywhere  for  its  history  and  beauty. 

3.  Pacific  Queen,  an  eleven  and  one-half  inch  square  block,  empties  the 
piece  bag  of  tiny  jiatches — a  real  thrift   bed  cover. 

4.  Airplane  is  a  modern  ty|>e  quilt  using  two  colors.  Blocks  ten  inches 
square.  These  four  patterns  or  any  four  we  publish  may  be  bought  with 
fifty  cents.  If  you  yearn  for  others  write  us  or  ask  for  our  free  picture 
sheet.  Address  Quilt  Pattern  Service,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


cup    salt,    one    cup    dry    mustard,    15c    worth  .of       tender, 
saccharin. 

Put  salt,  mustard  and  saccharin  in  a  kettle.  Mix 
to  a  paste  with  a  little  of  the  vinegar  \mtil  smooth. 
Add  remainder  of  vinegar  and  it  is  ready  to  use. 
fJtir  liquid  each  time  you  fill  a  jar.  Seal  and  your 
pickles  will  be  ready  for  winter  use.  You  can 
pack  in  crocks  to  use  at  once  if  you  wish. 

Wish  you  luck  this  year  with  your  pickles. 

Mrs.    M.   J.    A. 
O 


WOULD  like  to  know  how  to  make 
pickled  corn  on  the  cob  put  down 
in  kegs  or  crocks.    Also  stuffed  pep- 
pers in  kegs  and  mustard  pickles  in 
kegs. 

*     *     * 
Pickle   Ilelish 
Here  is  a  recipe  we  found  to  be  very 
good: 

Sweet  pickle  reli.sh.  -One  peck  cu- 
cumbers or  small  pickles,  two  heads 
cabbage,  one-half  dozen  peppers  red 
and  green,  one-fourth  peck  of  onions. 
Cut  cucumbers  in  small  pieces  or 
whole  small  pickles,  chop  cabbage, 
onions,  peppers  up  coarse.  Put  in 
kettle  and  add  one  cup  salt,  one  and 
one-half  cups  sugar,  one  gallon  vine- 
gar (weaken  if  neces.sary),  one  box 
mixed  spices  tied  in  cloth.  Boil  until 
Put    in    sterilized   jars    and   seal. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Kelley. 
O-    


Puddings  We  Like 


B' 


Never  beat  a   cake   after   folding   in   the    egg 
whites. 

*     *     * 
Servo   fruits   raw  whenever  possible   to  get  all 
possible   vitamin;;. 

*f      *      * 
Ljack-aches  can  sometimes  be  prevented  by  rais- 
ing a  .sink,  work  table  or  washtub. 


RRRY  and  fruit  puddings  are  among  the  easiest 
desserts    to    prepare    beside    being   delicious. 

Steamed  berry  pudding.  Sift  together  two  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
salt.  Add  enough  cold  water  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Fill  a  three-pint  basin  about  half  full  of 
berries  or  sliced  fruit,  cover  with  dough  and  .steam. 

Baked  berry  pudding.  Sift  together  one  and 
one-half  cups  flour,  one  and  one-haK  tea.spoons 
hnking  powder  and  two-thirds  teaspoon  salt.  Add 
one  i'V,;;  and  en(ni5<h  milk  to  nir.kc  a  very  .soft 
d^u'rh.  Stir  well.  Fill  a  deep  pie  pan  nearly  full 
of'  V)orric.s  or  sli-^cd  fruit,  cover  with  dovigh  and 
liak!\  B.    K.  L. 
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The  Li/e  and  Times 
o/  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

(;.    B.    ALLMAN 


C.i.MiKlil,    l!»-tl.    \>y  Ciipiicr  niinimii-Slocuiii.  Inc. 


THE  hand  pushed  aside  some 
vines  and  the  twisted  tuft  of 
a  redskin  arose  from  the  open- 
.^  A  villainously  painted  face  ap- 
Ipared  and  looked  to  right  and  left. 
The  mouth  twisted  into  a  "long  horn- 
like shape"  and  the  long  wailing  cry 
rent  the  air.  The  head  disappeared  as 
if  by  magic. 
.'Not  a  dead  devil,"  said  the  watch- 

pf  again. 

After  the  Indian's  head  disappear-* 
ed  Wetzel  looked  down  the  hill  and 
saw  three  or  four  white  men  ap- 
nroaching,  searching  the  bushes  as 
they  came.    He  could  hear  what  they 

said.  ..       .  _, 

"It  was  around  here,"  said  one. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  a  bird  or  a 
spirit?"   asked  another. 

"No  doubt  of  it."  responded  the 
fir.st.    "It  is  a  spirit." 

"That  must  be  my  mothers  hus- 
band," thought  Lewis  grimly.  "My 
father     would     never     have     spoken 

thus."  .  .. 

"If  I  had  thought  it  was  a  spirit 
I  would  not  have  come  after  it  with 
a  rifle,"  spoke  a  third  for  the  first 
time.  "Nor  had  I  thought  it  was  a 
turkey  either.  My  son  is  not  an  In- 
dian murderer,  but  this  is  an  Indian 

™se."  .     „,  . 

"Your  son.  You  mean  Lewis  Wet- 
zel?" inquired  one  of  the  party. 

"Yes,  my  son.  Did  I  not  marry 
John  VVetzel's  widow,  their  mother?" 

Wetzel  turned  his  attention  toward 
the  cave,  ready  with  cocked  gun.  This 
time  he  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Up 
from  the  tangled  vines  poked  a  gun 
barrel,  then  a  scalp-lock.  Again  the 
weird  note  sounded  through  the  air. 
As  the  uncanny  sound  sped  toward 
the  valley  Lewis  took  a  fine  aim  at 
the  polished  head.  The  deadly  rifle 
"D~kc  ■'list  as  the  InHinn  raised  his 
own  gun  at  the  whites  below.  A  curl 
of  smoke,  and  the  dreadful  cry  was 
silenced    permanently. 

"A  dead  devil,"  said  Wetzel,  as  the 
vines  sprang  back  over  the  form  that 
fell  in  their  midst. 
"That  was  a  rifle   shot,"   said   the 


ly  figure  of  his  mother's  husband 
iireaking  his  way  across  the  stubble 
"Never  mind.  I  do  not  know  him.  I 
cannot  know  him.  He  may  not  be  a 
coward,  but  he  cannot  take  the  place 
of  my  father-  with  me.  But  my  moth- 
er shall  not  be  a  widow  at  the  hands 
of  the  redskins  a  second  tifne.  Poor 
mother."  He  plunged  into  the  tall 
grass  and  hid  from  the  approaching 
strangers. 

The  whites  came  up  and  started 
when  they  saw  the  dead  Indian. 

"This  explains  it  all."  one  .said. 

"Who  fired  the  shot?"  a.sked  an- 
other. 

The  others  turned  over  the  dead 
body.  "Here  is  one  of  Lewis  Wetzel's 
bullets."  .said  one,  holding  up  some- 
thing between  thumb  and  finger.  "It 
went    straight    through    the    Indian's 

head." 

On    hearing    this    Wetzel    departed 
without  making  himself  known  to  the 
whites.    He  had  not  only  avenged  his 
father's  death,   saved  the  life  of  his 
mother's  second  husband,  but  he  had 
turned    the    trick    in    approved    style 
and  knew  that  he   would   get   credit 
for  it.    For  Lewis  was  an  artist.    He 
did    not    do    his    work    in    bungling 
fashion,  but  finished  every  enterprise 
with  a  flourish  and  with  due  regard 
for  dramatic  effect.    As  far  as  his  af- 
fection for  his  step-father  is  concern- 
ed, it  is  said  that  Lewis  never  saw  his 
mother's  second  husband  again. 

THE  Wetzel  luck  was  good,  but 
not  perfect.  Even  this  alert  and 
cautious  scout  could  be  caught  nap- 
ping. How  it  happened  we  do  not 
know,  but  one  night  following  the 
turkey-call  experience  Indians  cap- 
tured Lewis.  Here  was  a  prize,  in- 
deed. The  most  famous  and  fero- 
cious of  their  foes  delivered  into  their 
hands.  It  was  an  occasion  for  cele- 
bration and  ceremony. 

Like  Lewis  the  Indians  were  also 
artists  in  their  lines.  They  took  pride 
in  their  calling,  and  were  not  indiffer- 
ent to  the  applause  of  their  home 
folks.    It  would  have  been  a   simple 


Cave   and    rock,    where    W.-tzel  killed    Ihe    turkey-call    Indian,    as   it 
appears    today.     Note    hole    through  which    the   Indian's   head   appeared. 


foremost  of  the  whites,  hurrying  to- 
ward the  sound.  "It  means  some- 
thing." 

"Might  it  not  be  a  decoy?"  asked 
another.    All  paused. 

"Even  if  it  is  we  might  as  well 
look  into  it,"  spoke  the  man  who 
claimed  Lewis  as  a  son.  They  plung- 
ed forward. 

Wetzel  got  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  without  the  whites  seeing  him. 
He  pressed  down  the  vines  from  its 
entrance  so  that  the  Indian  lay  in 
full  view.  A  yard  from  the  redman 
lay  the  body  of  a  settler. 

"They  will  undor.tand,"  said  the 
scdut.  He  tiirnod  avvfiy.  hesitated  and 
returned.  "Can  I  or  can  I  not?"  he 
asked  himself.   He  couiil  see  the  man- 


matter  to  kill  the  captive  and  bear 
hi.s  long-haired  scalp  home  in  triumph, 
but  what  would  the  warriors'  wives 
and  sweethearts  say?  Public  opinion 
and  personal  pride  demanded  that  the 
arch  enemy  of  the  redman  be  present- 
ed in  living  stature  for  his  foes  to 
gaze  upon,  and  then  to  wreak  venge- 
ance on. 

The  white  man  was  guarded  day 
and  night  as  his  captors  moved  to- 
ward their  Sandusky  towns.  No 
chance  appeared  for  the  Wetzel  cun- 
ning to  ccmtrive  an  escape.  So  assid- 
uous was  his  guard  that  he  reached 
the  Indian  village  alive. 

A  meeting  was  held  to  determine 
his   fa  to. 

(To   be  continued.) 


tV^O 

CAN    DO    IT 
EASIER    THAN 

one 

AND    YOU    GET    TWO 
IN    FELS-NAPTHA 


When  you  do  your  wash  with 
Fels-Naptha,  you  get  the  extra  help 
of  two  cleaner.s.  The  exlra  help  of  soap 
and  naptha,  instead  of  .soap  alone. 

Naptha  is  excellent  for  di.ssolvinp; 
grea.se.  Fels-Naptha,  your  nose  will 
prove,  brings  you  plenty  of  naptha 
combined  with  unusually  good  golden 
soap.  And  common  sense  will  tell  you 
that  when  you  get  these  two  active 
cleaners  tackling  your  wash  together — 
it's  bound  to  be  easier  on  you,  and 
easier  on  the  clothes,  too. 

Just  try  it!  Wash  any  way  you 
wish.  Use  tub  or  machine.  I  se  hot, 
lukewarm,  or  even  cool  water.  Soak 
your  clothes  or  boil  them.  Hut  use 
Fels-Naptha!  See  how  quickly  dirt 
disappears — how  sweetly  clean  your 
clothes  come — without  hard  rubbing 


on  your  part.  Notice,  too,  how  gently 
Fel.s-Naptha  treats  your  hands.  (There 
is  .soothing  glycerine  in  Fels-Naptha, 
you  know.)  Remember,  you  can  have 
this  extra  help  to  lighten  every  wash, 
and  all  your  household  cleaning— just 
say  Fels-Naptha  to  your  grocer! 

(Special  (9fer—\\c'\\  be  glad  to  send 
every  user  of  iaunclry  soap  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naprha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper. 
Manv  women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into 
their  svasliind  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find 
this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
poUien  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today, 
Fels  &  Companv,  Phila..  Pa.  Dept.  7-8-29 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE   GOLDEN   BAR   WITH   THE   CLEAN   NAPTHA   ODOR 


Insure  Baby  A  Healthy  Skin   4 
Through  Life  By  Using        4 

Cutieura  Soap  1 

For  His  Daily  Bath  1 

Ian.     4 


Prlp*-  ZBc.  e»eh.    Sample  free. 
A<J(lr<>»B  ;  "Cntlear*,"  D«pt.  IIB,  M>lil«n.MM». 


Plumbing  Supplies 
New  FREE  Catalog 

BUY    DIRECT— SAVE    'i 
on    all     PhimbiiiK.     He:itinK 
and    Roofing    Supplies.    Send 
for     FREE     CATALOG     full 
of    Real    Bargains. 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  to.,  ifit. 

413  N.  Bro«d  Street,  Philidelphu.  P«. 


«>  «k  »«>  ^« 


Seeds  of  Ideas 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  selected  seeds  of 
ideas  planted  in  the  soil  of  your  mind. 
If  cultivated  thoughtfully,  these  ideas  will 
produce  greater  comforts  and  better  methods 
of  accomplishing  your  aims.  These  selected 
seeds  of  advertising  can  help  you  to  live  more 
fully  at  less  cost. 

The  advertisements  in  this  publication  are 
a  record  of  what  the  manufacturers  are  doing 
for  you.  They  will  give  you  many  new  ideas 
and  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  buy.  And 
they  will  help  you  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

The  advertisements  are  news.  They  are 
interesting.  Form  the  habit  of  reading  them 
carefully  and  regularly.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  informed  of  the  daily  progress  of  business. 


For  full  value    buy  standard  products.  o^ 

Manufacturers  stand  hack  of  advertised  goods     % 

m 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


The  Diamond  State 

By  Elizabeth  Williams 
Prize  Awarded 

WHERE  is  the  ideal  location  not 
only  for  your  new  home,  but 
for  your  vacation,  for  an  enjoyable 
climate,  for  motoring-,  for  cluck  hunt- 
ing, for  wonderful  fishing,  or  for  a 
profitable  farm?  Where  can  one 
make  a  better  living?  Where  can  he 
purchase  a  water-front  home?  Where 
can  one  find  a  location  that  will  en- 
able him  to  give  the  members  of  his 
family  the  advantages  he  covets  for 
them?  Where  can  he  go  when  he  re- 
tires from  •  business  and  turns  to  a 
garden  for  both  occupation  and  rec- 
reation ?  Where  can  one  get  full  value 
for  his  product?  Where  will  his 
products  purchase  the  most  comfort? 
Why,  Delaware,  of  course,  offers  the 
solution  to  all  these  perplexing  prob- 
lems, which  are  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  constantly. 

Natural  Resources 

The  Diamond  State  well  deserves 
Its  name;  we  are  small  and  rich — 
rich  not  only  in  actual  money,  but 
in  resources.  Our  climate  is  mild,  the 
soil  generous,  and  our  streams  and 
rivers  are  beautiful  as  they  wind  in 
their  courses.  The  coast  is  one  long 
line  of  oyster  beds  and  clam  banks, 
the  inlets  aboimd  in  fish,  and  our 
marshes  are  alive  with  fowl  of  some 
kind  all  the  year.  What  else  could 
one  ask  for  a  home?  Our  resources, 
of  course,  vary,  but  they  are  always 
here.  Delaware  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
gold  mine  that  can  be  dug  out  and 
depleted.  W^hen  the  bubbles  of  gold 
fields,  oil  wells  and  other  attractions 
for  the  minute  wear  away,  the 
glamour  of  our  native  state  will  not 
be  faded  then  and  it  never  will.  The 
same  fertile  fields,  the  same  broad 
expanses  of  river  water  gently  caress 
the  ever-winding  shores — shores  sur- 
fouiided  by  wooded  regions  that  the 
sun  kisses  by  day  and  the  mellow 
moon  touches  at  night — all  of  these 
things  are  here  in  Delaware  today 
just  as  they  were  hundreds  of  years 
ago  when  the  first  settlers  came  to 
this  region. 

There  is  one  change  in  conditions, 
however,  and  that  is  for  the  better. 
Constant  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  is  going  on, 
and  we  have  many  more  opportu- 
nities to  offer  a  visitor  or  a  new  "set- 
tler" today  than  we  had  years  ago. 
Commercially  we  are  well  situated 
also;  there  is  a  fine  network  of  rail- 
roads and  roads  which  connect  the 
smallest  village  in  Delaware  with  the 
metropolitan  world.  And,  last  but 
not  least,  we  are  hospitable!  We  are 
waiting  to  welcome  you  to  our  home- 
state  and  help  you  to  make  it  your 
home,  too.  We  are  willing  to  share 
our  small  possession  with  you;  come 
and  see  for  yourself  if  we  do  not 
have  just  the  "nicest"  state  in  the 
Union.  "The  best  always  comes  in 
small  packages,"  you  know,  so  don't 
be  afraid  to  "open  us." 

« 

DASNXNO    STOCKINGS 

My   mother   says    she's   proved    it    true 
It   never  pays   to   fret  and   cry. 

No    matter   what    you    have    to    do. 
There's    something'   you    can    glorify. 

And.   even    in    darning',   you'll   agree, 

I'm   sure   that   she   is   right   indeed. 
Just  think  how  happy  I  should   be 
That  I   am  not  a   rentipedel 

— Ethel   Marjorie  Knapp. 

O 

Vn   SONKE7 

My    donkey,    Ned.    is   most    unkind — 
T    give   him    bread   and   carrots,    too. 

The    very    biggest    I    could    find— 
I  think  he  might  be   nice,   don't  you? 

He's  very  rude  to  me   instead; 

I    tried    to    have    a    ride    today. 
But  no.  he  kicked  anjl  shook  his  head. 

And  brayed — you  should  hpve  heard  him 
bray! 

He  won't  be  caught,  and  when  T  .shout 
Pretends    he    does    not    notice    me; 

But   when   I   bring   his   carrots   out 
It  doesn't  take  him   long  to  see! 


GET    READY    FOB    HALLOWE'EN 

"Let's  have  a  ghost  .story,"  wc 
often  hear  about  the  tirst  of  Oc- 
tober. Let's  .start  in  early  this  year 
and  send  in  the  best  gliost  story 
we  ever  heard.  There  will  be  prizes 
fur   the   be.st    ones. 

Send  your  letter  to  Young  Folks' 
Editor.  Peimsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn    Ave.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Outdoor  Cooking 

ALL  boys  and  .girls  should  learn 
to  cook  some  simple  foods  out 
of  doors  without  elaborate  equipment. 
Cooking  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  cook- 
ing with  a  discarded  oven  grate  set  up 
on  some  stones  for  a  stove,  cooking  in 
an  old  kettle  set  over  some  coals  can 
be  done  easily  and  safely  if  a  few 
rules  are  observed.  Of  course  there 
should  always  be  an  older  person  at 
hand,  but  the  real  work  can  be  done 
by  the  boys  and  girls. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that 
can  be  cooked  in  the  open  with  little 
trouble — boiled  or  roasted  roasting 
ears,  meat  and  vegetable  stew,  toast- 
ed wieners,  wieners  cooked  in  a 
kettle  of  hot  water,  baked  apples, 
baked  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  roll- 
ed in  the  hot  ashes,  broiled  ham, 
eggs  hard  or  soft,  boiled  or  fried, 
succotash  made  of  a  bit  of  bacon, 
beans,  corn  and  potatoes,  baked 
beans,  fried  fish  and  even  flap  jacks. 
Of  course  the  best  things  are  baked 
potatoes  dusty  and  hot  with  sweet 
country  butter,  chickens  rolled  in 
paper  and  then  covered  with  wet 
leaves,  or  earth,  and  roasted,  and  the 
good  old  roasting  ear;  but  even  can- 
ned foods  warmed  over  taste  good 
out  under  the  sky  with  the  birds  and 
squirrels  for  entertainers. 

Then  Mother  is  saved  the  trouble 
of  getting  things  ready  except  the 
bread  and  butter,  and  cooking  be- 
comes a  most  fascinating  game  with 
only  a  tin  or  granite  dish  to  wash  for 
each  person. 

Hilda  Richmond. 
C^ — ■ 

Among  the  4-H  Clubs 

DURING  the  early  part  of  June, 
St.  Mary's  Four-H  Club  girls 
put  on  a  little  program  at  a  Grange 
gathering,  at  which  they  netted  $25. 
Songs  were  sung  by  Rita  Jane  Cas- 
sidy  and  Rosemary  Bauer.  History  of 
the  club  was  given  by  Marcella 
Schwabenhauer.  Among  the  other 
girls  taking  part  were  Bertha  Wehler, 
Mary  Hasselman,  Marie  Ginther, 
Helen  Cassidy,  Ruth  Meier,  Marie 
Neuhert,  Bertha  Webler,  Frances 
Glass,  Helen  Schilman  and  Catherine 
Grotzinger. 

ON  Saturday,  June  20th,  the  Scott 
Ridge  Boys'  and  Girls'  Four-H 
Club  sponsored  a  bake  sale  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Club  Camp  which  is 
held  at  Plain  Grove,  and  to  the  State 
Club  Week  which  is  held  at  State 
College.  The  returns  amounted  to 
approximately    $21. 

♦      *      * 

THE  Barlow  Four-H  Clothing  Club 
of  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania, 
was  organized  January  21st  with 
twenty-eight  members.  Miss  Dorothy 
Bowser,  Home  Economics  leader  of 
that  county,  presided.  On  June  18th 
at  an  entertainment  and  festival  over 
$23  was  cleared.  The  money  will  be 
used  in  sending  one  of  the  club  mem- 
bers to  Laurel  Dam  Club  Camp  this 
summer. 

Miss  Bowser  has  given  us  permis- 
sion to  print  here  her  interesting  lines 
on  "What  the  Four-H  Club  Pledge 
Means  to  Me." 

It  means   to   me   good   Fellowship, 
In    work    and    play    good    Sportsmanship; 
To    make    our    way    to    Workmanship, 
To  fill   each  hour  with  Helpfulness 
To    try    each    for   Healthfulness, 
To  our   nation,   our   state,   our   community 
and   all   Its  people  use  Truthfulness. 


Cotton  and  Sweet  Potatoes 

I  AM  writing  you  and  the  Young 
People's  Page  to  tell  you  why  I 
think  Virginia  is  the  best  state  of 
her  forty-seven  .sisters.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  argue  that  she  is  the  best,  but 
why  I  think  she  is  the  best. 

Virginia  has  given  "Ever  bravest 
of  the  brave."  and  it  encourages  me 
to  know  that  the  Old  Dominion  has 
fiu-nished  more  presidents  and  famous 
leaders  tljian  any  other  state.  Has 
any  state  given  a  more  truthfully 
great  man  than  Robert  E.  Lee? 

Virginia  produced  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  the  first  and  greatest  of 
all  Americans,  George  Washington; 
so  does  the  fame  she  has  given  to  the 
world  not  make  her  the  aristocrat 
among  the  states? 

Beautiful  Mountains 

The  mountains  of  Virginia  equal 
the  Alps.  My  native  section  has  been 
called  "Little  Switzerland"  by  tour- 
ists. On  these  mountains  we  find 
President  Hoovers  summer  camp, 
Natural  Bridge  and  the  Endless  Cav- 
erns. 

In  schools  and  colleges  no  state 
surpasses  those  of  Virginia.  We  have 
William  and  Mary,  Mary  Baldwin 
College  for  Women,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  so  many  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  every  one  has  an  op- 
portunity for  an  education. 

After  all  of  Virginia's  fame  the 
greatest  of  all  her  advantages  is  her 


climate,    and    the    restfulness    of    a 
walk  on  a   June   morning  by  a  cool 
mountain      stream      is      surprisingly 
great.        Doreen  Ralston,  (Aged  13.) 
Virginia. 

» 

Say  It  With  Flowers 

PAULINE  BENDER  says  this  is 
the  first  time  she  has  written 
anything  for  our  page  and  she 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  the 
language  of  flowers.  Perhaps  you  can 
add  something  to  her  list. 

Four-leaf   clover — Be    mine. 

White  clover — Think  of  me. 

Columbine — Folly. 

Daisy — Innocence. 

Colored  Daisy — Beauty. 

Dead  leaves — Sadness. 

Fern — Fascination. 

Forget-me-not — Just  what  it  implies. 

Golden-rod — Be  cautious. 

Heliotrope — Devotion. 

Myrtle — Love. 

Pansy — Thoughts. 

Passion  Flower— Faith. 

Rose — Love. 

White  rose — I'm  worthy  of  you. 

Rosebud — Confession  of  love. 

Sweet  pea — Depart. 

Tuberose — Dangerous. 

Thistle — Sternness. 

Verbena — Pray  for  me. 

So  now  we  must  all  be  careful  how, 
when  and  where  we  bestow  our  bou- 
quets. 


Little  Folks^  Corner 


Cat's  Life  Spent  in  Church 


By    Percy   B.   Prior 


ABL.\CK  cat  that  has  lived  for 
fifteen  years  in  a  church  in  Bris- 
tol, England,  has  attended  every  serv- 
ice held  during  that  period. 

A  visitor  found  him  reclining  sleep- 
ily in  an  aisle  of  the  centuries'  old 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  and 
heard  something  of  his  curious  his- 
tory from  the  church  beadle,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, who  is  one  of  his  guardians. 

"The  story  as  I  have  heard  it," 
said  Mr.  Taylor,  "is  that  fifteen  years 
ago  the  cat  wandered  into  the  church, 
and  the  late  verger  was  about  to 
drive  him  out  when  the  vicar  inter- 
vened, telling  the  verger  to  fetch  him 
some  milk.  The  cat  has  lived  in  the 
church  ever  since.  Why,  no  one 
knows,  as  I  have  never  seen  any  mice 
here. 

"At  night  he  sleeps  close  to  the 
hot-water  pipe  near  the  Lady  Chapel, 
and  he  attends  every  service. 

"Our  cat,  which  for  some  reason 
has  never  been  given  a  name,  always 
seems  interested  in  the  service,  and 
usually  occupies  a  seat  in  the  nave,  in 
the  same  way  as  any  member  of  the 
congregation. 

"Sometimes  it  is  a  seat  in  the  front 
row,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  seat  at 
the  back,  but  in  such  a  position  that 
he  has  a  splendid  view  of  the  choir 
and  clergy. 

"Occasionally  he  will  sit  through- 
out the  service  in  the  lap  of  some 
member  of  the  congregation,  usually 
a  woman.  At  other  times  he  will 
walk  through  the  church,  but  so 
quietly  no  one  is  disturbed. 

"A  woman  of  the  congregation 
sometimes  brings  him  a  piece  of 
meat.  Puss  sits  just  in.side  the  door 
of  the  church  waiting  her  arrival. 
When  she  has  given  him  the  meat,  he 
retires  to  the  door-sill  and  eats  it. 

"Sometimes  during  the  service  puss 
gives  a  meow  or  two,  but  usually  he 
is  a   model  of  reverent  behavior. 

"One  of  his  very  rare  lapses  was 
when  he  perched  himself  on  the  altar 
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Ruth  Fore  of  West  Virginia  Isn't 
afraid  of  calves.  Ruth  was  visiting 
Grandpa  Taylor  when  this  picture 
was  taken 


table;  and  another  when  he  sat  among 
the  flowers  on  the  lid  of  a  coffin 
brought  to  the  church  for  a  funeral 
service." 

After  fifteen  years  the  cat  has  be- 
come as  much  a  part  of  the  stately 
old  church  as  the  oldest  member  of 
the  congregation,  most  of  whom  are 
as  attached  to  him  as  the  verger,  who 
supplies  him  with  milk  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  beadle,  who  looks  after 
him  during  the  day. 

He  seldom  goes  out,  and  has  never 
been  seen  in  the  company  of  any  oth- 
er cat.  At  night  he  is  alone  in  the 
great  high-vaulted  church,  the  noble 
architecture  of  which  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parish  churches 
in  England.— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICJTURESj 
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■X.  Soviet  Ruj^sia  hopes  for  a  bumper  crop  of  potatoes  this  Y^ar.  Hera 
^^e  see  a  collection  of  mechanical  potato  diggers  just  turned  out  by  ag- 
ricultural  machine  shops  in  the  United  States.  in„=ir,r,    hv 

5.  Wilmette.  Ill.-So  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  an  opt.cal  illusion  by 
careless  motorists,  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Railroad,  ^^o  value  their 
crossing  guards,   have  equipped  them   with   these   red   and    white   striped 

^%^.\  fine'  old  "album  quilt"  made  in  1820  and  consisting  of  36  blocks 
depicting  flowers,  fruits  and  other  designs,  all  careful  y  sewed  by  hand 
and  treasured  by  several  generations,  will  soon  be  added  to  the  famous 
Henry   Ford  collection   of  early    American   relics   at  Dearborn. 

Photo   shows    Mrs.   Gertrude   Schutmann   Whittlesey,    of   Washington, 
owner   of   the    quilt,   examining   it   before   packing   it   for    shipment. 
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1  At  Chehalis,  Washington,  in  the  center  of  the  great  egg  and  poultry 
producing  district  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  biggest  omelet  in  the 
wohJ  was  cooked  at  the  annual  Egg  and  Poultry  Festival.  Ten  thousand 
eggs   were   used   in  the   making  of  the   omelet. 

Thora  Yeager  of  Chehalis  greased  the  big  skillet,  which  was  eight 
feet  in  diameter  and  weighed  1.000  pounds,  with  a  slab  of  bacon  strap- 
ped onto  each   foot  as   she   "skated"  about  the  huge   frying   pan. 

2.  A   picturesque    view   of   the    beautiful    waterfalls    at    Skytop    Lodge, 

northeastern    Pennsylvania.  m    ■    »»  v,   i     v^oo„fif,ii 

3.  The   most   recent   photo   of   the   world-famous   Taj    Mahal,   beautiful 
memorial  to  a  beautiful  woman.    It  is  located  at  Agra.  India. 

This  view,  made  from  the  entrance  gateway,  shows  the  yew  tree? 
planted  by   Lord   Curzon   and   the  water  gardens  surrounding   the   Taj. 
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Raise    Healthy 
Chicks 

You   save   money,  feed,   labor 

and  raise  healthier  chicks  when 

you   feed  them^ 

Gambriirs 

<SROWIN^  MASH 

Contains  Cod  Livor  Oil  and  BuHermilk 
to  stimulate  healthy  growth.  A  perfect- 
ly-balanced ration  of  fine,  rich  meals 
—  Vitamin-filled  and  easily  digested. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

DIETRICH  &  GAMBRILL,  Inc. 

EST. 1902 
Frederick,  Md.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Write  for  FREE  FEEDING  FOLDER 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

28  per  c«ui  milk  solids,  (i  per  cent  l&itlc  acid,  thick 
a.4  custard  wiUi  iiu  lureiiiu  ingredients.  Keducea 
ttie-i>ickiiiii  and  lessen.'i  danger  from  co«:idlosia. 
Increases  ckB  prnductiou  and  promotes  fertility  and 
liatclialitlity.  (iood  for  chicks.  l>roiler«  and  laying 
liciis.  i<iiU\  direct  from  tJic  fai'tory  in  barrels  of 
ulMUt  4S:>  lbs.  Hiiir  Iwnels.  about  300  lbs. 
Write    lui'   prices. 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUaS  CO.,  TTTUSVILLE,  PA. 


si^^iivEPOunBr 


Ship    Your   I.lre   Broilers    and   other    Poultry   to    New 
York  s    Oldest    Live    Poultry    lluu.se.    Est.    1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

lletuins  niiidc  dnil.v.  Highest  prices.  Write  for  Uoli- 
day    tialciidar    sml    in.siructious.  Box    r-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo  .*"♦  N^:'%°"ci^?'*'* 
Best  Quality  CHICKS  5?:!i^ 

ra«l\   or   C    O     D.  50     100        r>(iO  1.000 

S.Ca'anc  &  Barn  Wh.Log.  $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60 
R.C.Unr.K.Kks&  U.I.Hwla..  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 
Wh  Wvaii.  A:  AVh.  Rooks.  4.50  8.00  37.60  70 
Licht  VHx..  S(!.(K)  jier  100.  Heavy  Mix.,  $7.00 
vvr  100.  100'^  live  del.  Post  l'ai<l.  Order  dir<;<:t. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  2,  McAlisterviUe.Pa. 

QIT I  f  ITV   '^'".l"''!''  .'"i;!,"  .  tK  n.r  inn 

«jntjAai   „^;,*:.d  i{;;ju  ::.. ■.■.'.'.  'f  per  loo 

.»na4^w/dn     S     C.    Ileds     2  ""■     22 

I^HirKSfc    Heavy    Mixed    1  '"  'M 

^niVHiJ   i.i|.|,t    jii-ted     6  per  100 

5(10  lots  '/4c  less— lOOO  loU  Ic  less.  100%  11»«  delivery 
miuninteed.     Order    from    this    ad    or    write    for    free 

C."^    P.     LEISTER.     Box     P,     McAlisfervilU.     Pann*. 

—SEASON'S    LOWEST    PRICES— 
Will    ship    (•.    O.     IJ.  25       5U       100      .50.1  lOo* 

Barred  Pl.M.MUtbllucks...      2.25     4.25     7.»     JJ.OO    75 

Heavy    Mi.ved     2.00     3.75     7.00     34.50     b8 

I'ostaco  paid  and  full  delivery  count  guar.  Order  now. 

ULSH    POULTRY    FARM    AND    HATCHERY 

Box  P.  Poft  Trcvorton,  Penna. 

vsrri  mTrm  More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
WWr.    NEiEiII      imuWN    EtMIS    direct    from 

cards.  Our  Xr>  years  service  and  cxiierifuce 
is     our     ciiar.'iiitoe. 

ZENITH-GODLEY    CO., 
171    Duane    Street,  New    York    City 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

f'a>li  or   C.  O.    I). 

Harr.d    &    While     Kocks     $8,00  per  100 

Heavy    Mixed    7,00  per  100 

I'niiaid.     I.iui  arrival  giiaraiiieeil. 
J.   A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I.    Beaver   Springs,    Pa. 

HERBSTER'S  ^"re5  CHICKS 

Ilarred    Uo,  ks    $8.00  per  100 

U,     1,     Iteds     8.00  per  100 

P()--t:ite     I'iiiil.     lOil^r,     live     (Iclacrj, 

Herbster's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B.   McClare,  Pa. 

ULSH'S     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

>v    ^     White     Wyandottci.     White     Rocki    &Barred 
■tii*'.  I     Rocks    $(1.00    per    100.      Heavy    IVIIxpd     $7.00 
J^      p«r     100.      We     ship     C.     0.      D.     or     cash. 
■ '^        100"o    live    delivery    guaranteed. 

JAS.    E.   ULSH.  Box    P.  Beaver   Springs.    Pa. 

Ready-To-Lay  PULLETS,  ,,/^:^"yr;i;;,-;;l. 

12-Aveck-olil       iiuUets       llliil       Kweck-.ilil       pulli'ts. 

Prices     right.       Hocks     iind     Itnls. 
ECLIPSE   FARMS,  Port  Trevorton,   Pa. 

^wwwrtmrrt  l-'irrod  H.«ks.  $S.no  100:  $:!7..'iO- 
f'lJIf'lr  ^  .-(Ml;  $70.0(1-1.(100.  Heavy  mixed. 
l.|l|l,IV,|J  .*7.(K)1(I0.  lOO',   Kii;irainc<(l.  We  pay 

l"isiai;i'.    ('     o      1>.    or    cash. 
TWIN    HATCHERY,    Box  2,    McAlisterville,    Pa, 

WANTED— Farm  Products 

fiM  Itrv    r"!js.   Pdtnlocs,  etc,  Wrile  for  inf'mat'n. 

GIBBS  &  BRO., ""  ^-  ^""Dlp't'-A":'"""  ^*- 


...  IT  PAYS  TO  READ  .  .  . 

The  Advertisements 

Advertised  products  offer  yovi  known, 
proved  quality.  Answer  them  and  say 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 

PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


August  29,   1931 


On  tho  Baker  turkey  farm,  Kent  county,  Maryland,  a  close  watch  Is 
kept  night  and  dav  on  the  flock  of  1,000  or  more  birds  which  are  raised 
every  season.  Mr.  Baker  has  solved  his  night  shift  problem  by  the  building 
of  a  small  house  on  wheels  in  which  he  can  sleep  comfortably  out  on  the 
rangt^  with  the  turkeys  and  still  keep  one  eye  and  ear  open  to  catch  the 
first  bark  of  a  trusty  dog  or  the  noise  of  any  unusual  disturbance.— T.  H.  W. 

Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


MARKET  conditions  are  none 
too  satisfactory.  Prices  for 
most  products  are  low.  Some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  find  an  outlet 
-at  all.  It  is  a  time  for  real  salesman- 
ship, salesmanship  that  offers  a  de- 
pendable product  that  is  bound  to 
give  satisfaction  or  profit  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  that  aims  to  realize  a 
price  that  bears  some  reasonable  re- 
lation cost.  Depending  mainly  on 
price  to  secure  business  may  be  an 
effective  method  of  gaining  volume 
of  .sales  but  it  can  hardly  be  termed 
salesmanship.  In  fact  it  may  become 
a  matter  of  giving  away  part  of  the 
labor  or  cash  cost  of  production. 

Of  course  supply  and  demand  de- 
termine the  market  level.  But  like 
"sea  level"  the  market  level  is  subject 
to  waves  and  the  possibilities  of  profit 
are  much  greater  for  the  grower  who 
manages  to  sell  as  a  rule  close  to  the 
top  of  the  prevailing  market  range. 
I  have  in  mind  two  strawberry 
growers  both  of  whom  moved  much 
of  their  crop  to  the  same  large  buyer. 
One  realized  $4  a  crate  on  five  of 
the  biggest  days  of  the  season.  The 
other  realized  $3.50.    If  it  cost,   for 


sake  of  example,  $2.50  a  crate  for 
each  to  produce  and  market,  then 
elementary  arithmetic  indicates  that 
grower  A's  profit  per  crate  was  twice 
his  neighbor  B's  profit.  Whether  the 
difference  was  due  to  quality  of  the 
berries,  workmanship  of  the  pickers, 
knowledge  of  the  market  or  just 
plain  nerve  and  salesmanship  I  do 
not  presume  to  say.  It  really  makes 
little  difference  for  that  matter,  for 
all  these  factors  are  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  producer.         W.  R.  W. 


Worms  Kill  Cucumbers 

Would  you  please  give  me  a  remedy 
for  small  wire  worms  in  the  roots  of 
cucumber   plants?  C.    E.   G. 

IT  is  quite  likely  that  the  small 
worms  that  killed  your  cucumber 
plants  by  attacking  the  roots  were 
the  young  of  the  common  cucumber 
beetle. 

This  pest  may  be  held  in  check  by 
dusting  the  young  plants  frequently 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  calcium 
arsenate  to  20  parts  of  fine  pulver- 
ized gypsum  (land  plaster)  or  lime- 
stone. G.  S.  W. 


Poultry  Prohlems 


I  had  227  White  Leghorn  pullets 
which  I  put  in  two  hnu.ses  last  Oc- 
tober. I  gave  them  100  pounds  of  a 
20  per  cent  laying  ma.sh  and  enough 
grain  so  that  they  had  mash  all  the 
time.  I  gave  them  corn  and  oats  in 
the  morning,  sprouted  cjats  about  noon 
and  more  corn  ju.st  before  they  went 
on  the  roo.sts,  with  about  one  gallon 
of  .skimrnilk  and  all  the  water,  grit 
and  shells  they  wanted,  I  didn't  lose 
a  hen  all  winter  except  by  accident. 

In  March  egg  prices  got  so  low  that 
T  decided  to  let  thenj  out  to  gather 
part  of  their  living.  They  have  free 
access  to  all  the  stables  and  sheds. 
They  still  have  their  -"O  per  cent  mash. 
I  cut  down  to  two  bu.shels  of  corn  per 
week  and  fed  all  the  oats  they  wanted. 
They  were  eating  about  one-half  bush- 
el per  day.  Now  ever  since  I  have  let 
them  out  of  the  hou.ses  they  have  been 
dying  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  per 
week.  They  get  a  diarrhea  and  just 
keep  on  with  it  until  dead,       H,  M.  J, 

THE  best  suggestion  I  can  make  is 
that  you  put  your  birds  back  in 
the  hou.ses  and  keep  them  there,  and 
feed  as  you  were  doing  last  winter 
when  you  were  getting  good  produc- 
tion and  not  losing  birds.  While  it  is 
true  that  hens  will  pick  up  part  of 
their  living  running  out,  they  will  al.so 
pick  up  worm  egg.s  and  disease  germs 
and  decayed  poisonous  matter  espe- 
cially around  barnyards  and  manure 
piles.  If  you  will  keep  them  in.  pro- 
vided yru  have  good  building.s,  they 
will  do  better  than  if  running  around. 
Get  clear  of  the  diseased  birds,  give 
the  others  a  dose  of  salts,  clean  out 
the  hou.se  afterward  and  litter  with 
fresh  straw,  give  the  birds  good  care, 
and  they  should  pick  up  again.  If 
the  birds  still  show  trouble,  remove 
the  ailing  ones  as  soon  as  you  see 
them. 


With  a  50  per  cent  production,  you 
should  show  a  profit,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  low  price  of  feed,  but 
if  you  feel  that  the  birds  are  not 
profitable  when  well  taken  care  of, 
it  would  be  better  to  .sell  them  than 
to  let  them  run  out  as  you  are  doing 
and  suffer  losses  in  both  birds  and 
eggs.  R.  L.  S. 
« 

Big  Egg 

1HAVE  a  Black  Minorca  hen  which 
recently  laid  the  largest  hen's  egg 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  measures  eight 
in(7hes  around  lengthwise  and  six  and 
one-fourth  inches  around  the  center. 
Did  not  weigh  it. 

Thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able 
to  find  a  reader  who  can  equal  it. 
Harvey  F.  Artice. 

What  Our  Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
for  the  use  of  the  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
the  Department  goes  along  with 
large  trucks  and  rolls  oft"  the  .snow 
fence  regardless  of  the  crops  in  the 
ground  and  strings  the  fence  whether 
the  ground  is  fit  to  go  on  or  not.  Then 
in  the  .spring  when  the  frost  is  com- 
ing out  off  comes  the  fence  no  dif- 
ference how  soft  the  ground.  If  that 
gives  the  property  owner  any  right 
more  than  to  pay  the  fidtller  I  would 
like  to  know  something  about  rights 
along  the  highway.  I  live  near  the 
Lakes-to-Sea  Highway  and  1  know 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Pa.       K.  B.  Deemer, 


ROOF 
SAVERS 


We  are  truthfully  roof  savers. 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  our 
customers  state  that  American 
Uquid  Koof  Cement  saved  them 
the   price  of  a  new  roof. 

Write  for  our  book  entitled, 
"American  Treatment  for  Roof 
Troubles." 

Our  Cement  sold  direct  thru 
reliable,  authorized  salesmen. 

THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Our  "Royal" 

Modern  Bathroom 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and 
enameled  Wash  Ba.sin.  Complete  witti 
all  Fittings  and  Five-  ^  m  mt  f\/\ 
Year    Guarantee    Mate-    '•'yi  t.UU 

fia'«-   Was  $52.50,  Now  T'tJ  ^ 

WP*     PAY        '^*^''   Freight 
▼▼  *-*     *    *^  *      on    Everything 

Write  for  FREE  (Uitnlou  W 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO., 


218  West  34th  Street 


New  York 


MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,  dignified  work,  position 
permanent  with  good  pay  to  men 
who  can  qualify. 

Must  own  or  have  use  of  convey- 
ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7301    I'enn    Avenue,   Tittsburgh,  I'a. 


SHEEP 


—DORSET    AND    HAMPSHIRE    SHEEP— 
OITeriiiK  <lioi((>    Hani.s    (l.niiili.s  &   VearliiiK.s)    suit- 
Hide  Muck   lieader.s   iir  cniss-breedinB.    Kvv'es,    pure- 
bred   iiiiil    crudes,    nt    iiriccs    that    will    iiiuko   yoii 
inoiipv.      .Ml    stuck    on    iii.|iriival. 

TRANQUILLITY    &   ALLAMUCHY    FARMS 
Arthur   Danks,    Mgr.,  Allamiichy,   N.   J, 


SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTHDOWN    RAMS, 

(iiie  ^lOiij^Uv^i  Jieios^  "Ul.     (iiiaruntei'd     to    please. 
'""'""'       -—"  Beaver,    Pa. 


HYLLMEDE    tARK, 


Young  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes  —  ^$2oo'oo" 

.\lst>  rams,  ram  Iniiibs  iiml  rwr  lambs  (Hosinif 
(lilt,  sale  ipri<es.  C.  M.  Havliu,       Atlantic,     P». 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIREDOWN  RAMS  from 
1  to  .'!  .vcars  idd.  Itest  of  lireiMliii);.  low  price, 
pooil   (iiuility.         H.    W.    Allison,        Mercer,   Pa. 

HAMPSHIRFS^^'"'  "f'T  «  ^-w  Itam  lamhs, 
riAlVironmtO^j,,,^  ^,y  ^  ^^^  „f  Commotider, 


ELMER    D.    WHISLER, 


Newville,    Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES,  kooiI  onex.  I 
realizi-  hiiril  limes.  I'rici'  will  surprise  ynii.  on 
iipiiriival.  Writi'  me.        E.  W.  Wilcox,  Crosby,  Pa, 


SWINE 


Pins  F«r  Sal*  "•■'•>  weeks  old.  Sdc.  ted  Ches- 
riUO  ror  Oaie  ,,,r  ,,„,,  v„rk..iiin..  lierkshlrc 
iiiiil  o.  I.  ('.  I  (•■i-sed.  Duroi-  niul  Ueiksliire  crosn- 
ed.  .*-t.i;."(  eiH-li,  e.xpress  preiuiid  on  2  or  more.  On 
orders  of  1:!  pics  or  more,  .'54. (HI  eaeli  iirepaid. 
Sliiji  ('.  O.  I>.  \Ve  have  s.iriie  Iiii'e  slock  here. 
Old  Homestead  Farm,     Box  17,     Lexincton,  Mass, 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Podicreod  Chcslor  Whites, 
Servile  lionrs,  pics  ami  bred  sow.s.  Chninpion 
Mood.  .Must  plense.  C.  E,  CASSEL,  Her.slicy,  Pa- 
Pigs,  $4,50  each,  seleit.  crated  CO. It.  I'repftid 
$,"i.  Stioats  $(i  lo  $7.."i()  on  iipproval.  Vaecinnlion 
."lOe  to  i,"m-.  C,  Stanley  Short,     Chcswold,     Del. 

I  arap  R»rl(«li!r(>c        (iraiid  lot  of  pics  mated, 

Large  oerKsnires      i,,.,.,,  ^^^^^  s,.,yir,-  uohis. 

GEO,     W,     DOZER,  Rosoville,    Ohio 


Registered  Hampshire  Swine 

of      \.i-it      lilooil      lilies      olilaiiialile. 

\  i-ilols      lo      farm      well  ouie 

Thistle  Dim  F.tnns,   Inc.,  Blairstown.  Now  Jersey 
CHESTER     WHITE 

sow.       10      weeks      old 

i-i.tM.  C.    LEWIS    TAYLOR,    Wyahising 


pure-lireil     pii;<,     Imar     and 
S.-..r.O_  eaeli.     I''eeiliiic    piC". 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  i'',';,';Vs^''t"c""'fr.''!"' 

J.   J.    RAILING.  R.  2,  Shippcnsburg,   Pa. 

DUROCS,  Itec.  service  lioars.  spriiic  pics.  sow» 
anil  fall  ciUs  l>reil  for  Se|il.  farrow.  Itesi  lireed- 
inc         J.    W.    Williamson.    Murraysvillo,    W.  Va-^ 

LARGE    BERKSHIRES  ^'M^Tntx 

usually  for  suit .    Dilts  &  German,    Rosoville,  Ohio 


j^ygUSt 
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Orchard  Windfalls 
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BV  S.  W.  FLKTCIIKII 


W 


B  tan  understand  why  some 

Washington    apple    growers 

do  not  get  rich,  even  with 

.  n«  of  600  to  1,000  bushels  an  acre, 

C  studying    their    cost    accounts. 

H   e  are  the  figures  for  an  average 

rrhard  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley: 

rind  and  trees,  $1,200  an  acre. 

Biiil.iing3   and   equipment   $300   an 

"'Sepreciation.  and  six  per  cent  in- 
».rpst  on  the  investment.  $130  a  year. 
Sere  is  a  charge  of  about  $35  a  year 
?r  taxes  and  irrigation  water  (not 
iuding  the  labor  of  applying  it)^ 
Se  total  fixed  charge  on  an  acre  ot 
hiring  apples  in  the  Wenatchee  Val- 
1  thIreFore.  amounts  to  about  $190 
i  vear  The  average  in  Pennsylvania 
Luld  be  scarcely  one-third  that  sum. 
The  costs  of  production  are  equally 
high  An  average  of  80  orchards  in 
the  Wenatchee  district  is: 

Si:?  ;:;SS  brush  removalX^aoO 
Sivaiion    (disking  alfalfa  once  a  yr.)     i.jj 

Irrigation    labor    •     .^g^^ 

Spraying  labor    g^ ^^ 

lliscellaneous  Expenses    i^'J" 

The  total  investment  of  the  Wen- 
atchee apple  grower,  up  to  the  har- 
vest is  around  $325  an  acre;  that  is 
what  he  would  have  to  sell  the  crop 
for  on  the  trees,  in  order  to  break 
even  If  the  yields  average  500  pack- 
ed boxes  an  acre,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion up  to  harvest,  is  65  cents  a 
bushel  This  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  cost  of  production  in  the  best 
commercial  orchards  of  the  East. 

With  this  high  fixed  cost,  the  only 
thing  that  saves  the  industry  is  a 
heavy  yield.  Harvesting  and  packing 
costs,  including  the  package,  average 
55  cents  per  packed  box.  making  a 
grand  total  of  $1.20  a  box,  which  the 
grower  has  to  get  f.  o.  b.  before  he 
makes  anything  more  than  six  per 
cent  interest. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  con- 
»j,.«    poctorn<»r    these    costs   are 


A  MODERN 


altogether  too  high— higher  than  is 
necessary.  A  valuation  of  $1,200  an 
acre  for  an  apple  orchard  is  not  jus- 
tified  under  present  conditions  in 
Wenatchee  or  anywhere  else;  $500  an 
acre  would  be  more  reasonable,  and 
only  exceptional  orchards  would  jus- 
tify this  valuation,  in  the  East. 
The    easiest   and    most    futile    way 


for  a  fruit  grower  to  f<K)l  himself  is 
to  pad  his  inventory  values. 
Hand  rollinatiiin 
At  the  Alder  Run  Oichard.  in  Blair 
county,  Pa.,  Paragon  always  has  been 
a  shy  bearer.    It  has  not  paid  for  its 
keep.    This  year,  however,  there  is  a 
fair  crop,  perhaps  50  per  cent.    Two 
limbs  on  two  trees  are  loaded.    These 
are  limbs  on  which  all  blossoms  were 
hand  pollinated  with  Delicious.    If  the 
set  generally  was  as  good  as  it  is  on 
these  two  limbs,  it  would  be  100  per 
cent. 

At   the   last    meeting   of   the    State 
Horticultural    As.sociation,    Professor 
Carrick  of  Cornell  University  report- 
ed that  some  New  York  apple  grow- 
ers have  found  it  commercially  prof- 
itable to  hand  pollinate  Mcintosh,  es-  I 
pecially  the  younger  trees.    The  cost  : 
is  .^)0  cents  to  $1  a  tree.    Mixed  plant-  j 
ing  and  bouquets  are  not  effective  if  , 
the  weather  during  blossoming  time  i 
is   not    favorable   to    cross-pollination 
by  bees;  hand  pollination  is  the  alter-  ! 
native.    On  the  face  of  it,  hand  pol-  [ 
lination    seems   wholly    impracticable  | 
commercially,  especially  in  large  or- 
chards, but  possibly  it  may  be  used 
on  certain  varieties,   especially  when 
the  labor  costs  are  low. 
Apple  Grades 
At   a    recent   conference   in    Wash- 
ington    between     representatives     of  j 
several    State   Horticultural   Societies 
and  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  was  reported  that  the  pro- 
posal  to   include    storage   scald   as   a 
grade  factor  had  been  withdrawn;  the 
.solicitor   of   the    Department    advised 
that   it   would   not   be   legal.     A   pro- 
posal   to    adopt    the    grade    terms    of 
western  boxed  apples  for  eastern  ap- 
ples as  well,  met  with  so  much  oppo- 
sition that  it  did  not  prevail. 

The  whole  grade  term  situation  is 
chaotic.  Consider  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  Yorks  to  be  marked  U.  S. 
No.  1.  except  for  low  color;  or  Grimes 
to  be  marked  U.  S.  No.  1,  except  fur 
russet.  It  would  be  about  as  reason- 
able to  mark  Elberta  peaches  U.  S, 
No.  1,  except  for  brown  rot.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  these  exceptions  is 
to  make  the  grade  terms  meaning- 
loss.  Unless  something  is  done  soon 
to  standardize  the  "standard  grades" 
they  will  fall  into  disuse. 


ELECTRIC  RADIO 

FOR    ELECTRIC    PLANT    OWNERS 


NO  "A"  BAHERY 

. . .  just  plug  into  the 
light  socket 

Better  radio    reception  .   .   .   at  a 
hig  saving  of  trouble  and  expense! 


THI  OflCO  com^ACt 


This  is  the  Deico  Compact.  Handsome  walnut 
finished  case.  Tone  selector.  Volume  control. 
Four  screen  Rfid  tubes.  Two  of  the  new  Pentode 
tubes.  BiK  dynamic  speaker.  This  set  is  also 
built  in  a  splendid  Console  model. 

DELCO 

32-VOLT 

RADIO 

Also  AII-BaMery  or  A.  C.  110-Volt 


The  Dtico  Console 

The  new  Delco  32-volt  electric  radio 
operates  direct  from  any  individual 
electric  plant  socket. 

Forget  the  recharging  nuisance  and 
cost  of  "A"  batteries  forever  .  .  .  you 
don't  need  them  with  this  modern  set. 

Think  of  the  pleasure  this  finer  radio 
will  bring  you  and  your  family,  all 
winter  long!  The  finest  music  ...  the 
latest  news  ...  all  sorts  of  entertain- 
ment .  .  .  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  plug 
into  your  light  socket  and  turn  the  dial. 
Act  now!  Mail  the  coupon  below.  And 
ask  your  Delco-Light  dealer  to  show 
you  this  new  Delco  radio.  You  can  own 
it  on  unusually   convenient  terms. 


DEICO  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION. 
Dept.  D-6 7, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Without   any   obliRation.   I'd    like  to   know 
more  about: 

n  Delco  32-volt  Radio       D  Delco  A.  C.  Radio 
n  Delco  Battery  Radio 

Name 

R.R City 

County ^'"f' 


Grind  Your  Own  Feed-6rindt„rYourNoiqhbors 


Dairy  Prohlems 


To  Pack  Butter 

Will  you  he  kind  enough  to  publish 
a  recipe  fur  .s.iltinK  butter  for  winter 
use?  Mr.s.  W.  E.  Rudolph. 

Biick.i  county.   Pa. 

THERE  are  two  methods  of  pack- 
ing butter.  In  either  case  a 
stone  jar  which  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  scalded  is  the  best  re- 
ceptacle. The  butter  may  be  printed 
in  one-pound  bricks  and  then  sub- 
merged in  a  salt  solution,  or  it  may 
be  packed  solid. 

In  case  it  is  put  into  brine,  this 
brine  should  be  made  by  first  boiling 
the  water  and  then  a  sufficient 
amount  of  dairy  salt  added  to  make  a 
brine  that  will  float  an  egg.  The 
prints  may  be  wrapped  in  parchment 
or  they  may  be  submerged  without 
being  v.-rapped.  It  is  a  little  more 
convenient  in  removing  the  butter 
from  the  brine  and  in  its  preparation 
for  the  table  to  have  it  wrapped. 

In  order  that  the  butter  be  kept 
submerged  in  the  brine,  it  is  well  to 
place  a  plate  or  a  wooden  circle  over 
the  top  of  the  butter  and  to  weight 
it  down  with  a  stone.  If  a  wooden 
circle  is  used,  odorous  woods  should 
be  rejected. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  pack  the  butter 
solid  in  a  jar,  it  shouUl  be  covered 
with  a  white  cloth  which  has  been 
thoroughly  scaldcii  and  then  about 
one-eighth  inch  of  salt  .should  be 
spread  over  the  cloth.    The  salt  pio- 


tects  the  surface  of  the  butter  and 
the  cloth  aids  in  removing  the  salt. 
The  next  step  consists  in  storing 
the  butter  at  low  temperatures.  It 
will  usually  hold  nicely  when  placed 
ou  the  floor  of  a  cool  cellar. 

A.   A.   Borland. 

Milk  House 

Plea.se  nn.<<wer  the  following  ques- 
tion.'? about  H  milk  house:  Is  it  all 
right  to  have  the  floor  about  eight 
inche.=»  higher  than  the  barn  floor? 
What  about  the  windows?  Should  the 
trough  be  on  the  west  or  the  north 
side?  ^-    "• 

Lebanon  county.  Pa. 

IT  would   be  all   right   to   have   the 
floor  of  the  milk  house  eight  inch- 
es higher  than  the  barn  floor. 

The  larger  the  window  the  better. 
I  would  advise  making  it  come  as 
near  the  ceiling  as  possible  so  as  to 
get  as  much  light  as  possible  Into 
the   milk   house. 

It  would  not  make  any  particular 
difference  whether  the  trough  was  lo- 
cated on  the  west  or  the  north  side 
of  the  room.  I  would  put  it  wherever 
it  V  ould  be   most  convenient. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  firm  that  is  purchas- 
ing your  milk  and  find  out  whether 
the  location  of  the  milk  house  is  sat- 
isfactory from  the  standpoint  of  the 
state  law,  provided  you  are  selling 
the  product  from  your  dairy  as  mar- 
kot  milk  or  market  cream,   A.  A.  B. 


Make$75to$125aweekwitha 
FORDS  Portable  Hammer  Mill 

We'll  start  you  in  the  Feed  Grinding  Business 

right  in  your  own  neighborhood  — a  business  that  will 
pay  you  profits  of  $75  to  $125  every  week.  Fords 
Portable  Hammgr  Mill  grinds  more  feed  in  less  time 
than  any  other  Hammer  Mill.  It  grinds  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  small  grain,  alfalfa,  hay,  straw,  soy  beans,  corn 
stalks— anything  that  can  be  used  for  feed.  Farmers 
pay  you  same  price  as  they  pay  at  mill  — you  save 
them  time  and  the  trouble  of  hauling  to  and  from  mill. 

Pay  for  Outfit  Out  of  Profits 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  our  Money  Mak- 
ing proposition.  Learn  how  we  help  you  get  started 
in  this  good  paying  business.  Free 
Folder  explains  all  and  gives  com- 
plete description  of  Fords  Port- 
able and  Stationary  Hammer 
Mills  —  the  best  and  therefore 
cheapest.  (3) 

MYERS-SHERMAN  C&7 

Dept.  32,    2830  So.  Union  Ave,  Chicago,  III. 


SAI£SMEN 
WANTED 

We  have  an  allrartiT* 
l>roi>o!ii«lon  lo  offer  a  few 
KCmmI  men  in  tliis  stair  to 
<-lo(ie  Bales  with  prospec- 
tive huy  er»  of  Hammer 
MilU.  The  work  offers  a 
wcmilerful  opportunity. 
BiK  ilemand  for  Fords 
llammer  MilU  thinnea- 
Hon.  Kxclunive  territory 
'^-every  aHsiMlanre  isiven 
lo  help  you  BU<-ree«l  and 
mnke  ^ood  money.  Write 
for  full  partifulnrn  ^ivioK 
full  tletiiiU  of  your  a^e, 
expcricucct  etc. 


s^\V 


'C::^ 


VA^O^*^ 


l^0»»^ 


—    LIME 


QUICK     ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABUE 

FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW    COST 

WRITE     FOR    <;UARANTEED 

ALBA     MARL     LIMB    COMPANY, 


-  ALiBA 
MARL. 


—    LIME    — 

"Natural  Soil  Sweelener" 
CiRANUl.ATED 
FOR      EASY      SOWING 
_^_______  WILL    NOT     BURN 

DF.LIVF.KED     PRICES    TO    -   - 

CHARLBS  TOWN,     W.     VA. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


/^  ...»>,^o<><r   Riilla  troiii    (it\c   month    to  wcrv- 

Liuernsey  ouiis,,, .„,,,,,  „g,.  f,,,,,^  „f  n,,. 

Innd's  (ioiid   Cil'l  A.R.,   si((!  of  Junior  CliiKupion, 
I'ctiii.syUiinia   .show,  out   of  A  II.   dnins   with   rcc- 
oidx    up    lo    7ii()    1I>H.    fat.    lU-rd    Accrcdilcd    und 
r.l.ioil    'i'cr.lcd.       l'ric(.-.s     to    Hiiit    titiK's. 
IRTTZLYN    FARMS, Piporsville.    Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  lines. 
Meed  T.  V-.  Accredit..!.  Animals  of  both  .-ex  nnd 
mi  np«-  '!>  o.  B.  McCcnnell.    Wellington,  Ohio 


CATTLE 


HORSES 


PERCHKRON    STALLION.    IC   moiilli-:    old.    Hire 

Olnimi    >.Cu2'i\     Kiiio    .Synet     1  H.V);t!> 

OWEN   J.    ROBERTS,  Kimherton.    P.i. 


Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
(iilvos.  I'olimd China  hofj.s  and  Hampslilre  sheep. 
Write    E.    H.    Willi.ims.  Marhnton.    W.    V*. 

A.ngus  Cattle   »» ^«^"'««>*"« 

Write    BAYARD    BROS. '" 

BUCK   &   DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 

ll.nr.>rd  Cattle-  INdand-Chlnn   Hops  ^Hnmp»Wrj 

l»i,..p     Draft    HorneH.  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 


prices. 
Waynesbiirg,    Fa. 


COMPANY, 


Mortonville.   Ponna. 


D.    S.   POLLED  HEREFORDS.  — A   line   BelectloiL 

r.nxs,     heifers.     I'lill."        Come     or     wrile 

CHA8.     D,     GILL,  Millersport,    Ohio 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


As  corn  ncars  maturity  it  becomt-.s 
evident  that  while  as  a  whole  it 
will  be  a  good  crop,  perhaps  some 
above  average,  yet  conditions  are 
spotted.  Thus  we  hear  some  reports 
of  very  poor  returns,  and  a  few  of  al- 
most  total    failure. 

There  is  much  old  corn  in  cribs 
over  the  Corn  Belt,  and  owners  are 
in  a  quandary  what  to  do  with  it. 
They  hesitate  to  sell  it  at  the  present 
level  of  prices,  are  reluctant  to  risk 
feeding,  yet  must  soon  have  room  for 
the  new  corn. 

Varied  Views 

It  is  a  time  of  great  uncertainty,  and 
opinions  vary  much  more  widely  than 
usual.  Thus  we  find  among  men  re- 
garded as  well  posted  the  belief  that 
a  good  many  spring  pigs  will  come 
early  and  light  because  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  late  fall  and  winter 
market,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  price  level,  so  there  will  not 
be  so  many  hogs  next  winter,  and  the 
price  will  not  drop  as  low  as  some 
think  it  will;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
others  say  that  because  of  the  plenti- 
ful supply  and  low  pi  ice  of  feed,  hogs 
will  be  carried  later  than  usual  and 
made  heavy.  And  in  lambs,  some  ex- 
pect feeders  to  be  bought  lower  than 
they  are  at  present,  counting  on  a 
very  liberal  supply;  and  others  say 
they  are  as  low  as  they  are  likely  to 
be,  as  the  demand  is  certain  to  be 
good,  and  they  are  low  now  as  com- 
pared with  any  past  time.  And  in 
cattle,  some  are  predicting  higher  and 
some  lower  prices  of  feeders,  the  for- 
mer figuring  on  limited  supplies  of 
westerns  because  of  the  tendency  to- 
ward feeding  in  the  range  states, 
coupled  with  strong  demand  from 
farm  states;  and  the  latter  thinking 
the  demand  is  likely  to  be  under  nor- 
mal because  of  losses  the  past  season 
and  the  supply  liberal  partly  on  ac- 
count of  drouth  in  range  areas.  Such 
contrary  views  are  a  reflection  of  the 
times.  Conditions  in  all  lines  are  ab- 
normal, and  no  one  knows  what  to 
expect. 

Cut  in  Lambs 

The  cut  in  sheep  and  lambs  this 
week  was  drastic,  not  so  much  on 
the  top  end  as  on  the  lower  grades. 
The  only  class  of  ovine  stock  that  held 
up  was  feeding  lambs.  It  appears  now 
that  there  will  be  a  pretty  good  de- 
mand for  feeders,  though  those  who 
expect  to  feed  hope  to  be  able  to  lay 
in  their  supply  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than  the  $5  or  better  now  asked 
for  good  lambs.  A  good  many  half  fat 
thin  native  lambs  have  been  coming, 
and  they  sell  for  very  little.  Top  na- 
tive lambs  sold  here  early  in  the  week 
at  $8.25,  that  being  50c  under  the  ex- 
treme top  last  week.  The  lamb  ave»*- 
age  was  $6.35,  against  $6.95  last  week, 
and  $9.40  a  year  ago. 

Hogs  on  00%^^!  Grade 

Hog  prices  worked  steadily  lower 
this  week.  The  average  price  of  hogs 
dropped  to  $5.85,  a  loss  of  35  cents  as 
compared  with  last  week,  and  com- 
paring with  $10.15  a  year  ago.  The 
visual  seasonal  drop  between  last  sum- 
mer and  fall  is  around  20  per  cent. 
It  is  evident  that  if  it  is  as  much, 
relatively,  this  year,  hogs  are  going 
to  sell  for  mighty  little  money  later 
on.  No  one  expects  any  such  low 
prices,  but  so  far  the  only  indication 
that  the  trend  may  be  different  from 
most  other  years  is  the  fact  that  re- 
ceipts the  past  two  weeks  have  in- 
cluded an  increasing  proportion  of 
light  stuff  from  the  spring  crop. 
Cattle   Tops   Higher 

Tops  In  the  cattle  market  did  better 
again  this  week.  Best  price  paid  was 
$10.25,  for  both  heavies  and  light 
weights,  against  $9.65  for  the  former 
and  $10  for  the  latter  last  week. 
Finished  stuff  is  relatively  scarce.  The 
other  end  of  the  market  was  not  so 
good,  quite  a  good  many  westerns 
appearing,  particularly  at  the  markets 
farther  west  (known  as  the  river  mar- 
kets) for  the  first  time  this  week. 
These  cattle  met  with  quite  an  urgent 
feeder  demand,  and  stock  suitable  for 
feeding  is  moving  at  prices  about  in 
line  with  recent  weeks — rather  too 
high  to  suit  most  buyers.  The  average 
price  of  steers  this  week  gained  a 
dime,  at  $8.65,  which  compares  witli 
$9.85  a  year  ago. 

World  Wheat  Conditions 
Grain  markets  have  shown  con- 
tinued weakness  this  week,  and  noth- 
ing new  has  developed  to  indicate  im- 
provement, though  traders  are  said 
to  be  turning  more  to  the  bullish  side 
of  the  market.    On  the  wheat  situation 


Broomhall,  the  English  authority,  says 
that  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  is 
harvesting  1,430.400,000  bushels,  or 
60,000,000  more  than  the  amount  saved 
last  year.  That  he  believes  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  Russian  crop  is  in- 
dicated by  a  credit  of  120,000,000  bush- 
els to  the  exporting  capacity  of  the 
Soviet,  which  shipped  less  than  100,- 
000,000  from  the  1930  harvest.  In  North 
America  we  have  an  official  report  in- 
dicating 894,000,000  bushels  for  the 
United  States,  showing  an  excess  of 
21,000,000,as  compared  with  the  1930 
yield,  while  Canada  is  unofficially 
credited  with  about  250,000,000  bushels, 
or  148,000,000  less  than  a  year  ago. 
What  the  southern  hemisphere  will 
harvest  from  its  reduced  acreage  is 
too  much  of  a  hazard  to  talk  about, 
but  Argentina  and  Australia  are  still 
shipping  old   wheat. 

Returning  lo  the  Broomhall  calcu- 
lations, it  may  be  worth  noting  that 
he  places  the  world's  importing  needs 
of  wheat  at  776,000,000  bushels,  or 
8,000,000  less  than  during  the  crop  year 
just  closed.  The  United  Kingdom 
wants  248,000.000  bushels,  Europe  320,- 
000,000  and  the  Orient  and  other  im- 
porters 208,000,000.  These  quantities 
are  to  be  contributed  as  follows: 
United  States,  224,000,000;  Canada, 
176,000,000; Argentina,  120,000,000;  Aus- 
tralia, 80,000,000;  Russia,  120,000,000; 
Hungary  and  the  Balkan  states,  40,- 
000.000;  India,  North  Africa  and  other 
growers,  16,000,000. 

Chicago,  August  22,  1931    Watson 
« 

Produce  Market  Review 

PRACTICALLY  all  potato  markets 
■*■  were  weak  and  lower  during  the 
week.  Potatoes  are  now  moving  from 
practically  all  of  the  late  surplus  pro- 
ducing states.  Maine  is  shipping  more 
freely  and  cars  are  moving  from 
Pennsylvania. 

New  Jersey  still  has  plenty  of  po- 
tatoes left  and  the  season  will  prob- 
ably extend  into  September.  This 
state  had  shipped  about  2,500  cars  up 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  as  com- 
pared with  6,600  cars   during  the  en- 


tire season  lu.st  year.  The  New  Jersey 
crop  was  estimated  at  .'j,940,0()0  bush- 
els, compared  with  6,210,000  bu.shels  a 
year  ago,  which  indicato.s  that  there 
are  a  good  many  left  to  market. 

The  price  at  New  Jersey  shipping 
points  was  around  $1^-/1.05  per  hun- 
dred-pound .'sack  f.  o.  b.  late  in  the 
week  and  the  demand  wa.s  very  quiot. 
Many  farmois  were  holding  off  from 
diiiping  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
maiket.  There  are  larger  quantities  of 
Pennsylvania  Cobblers  coming  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  than  usual  at 
this  time.  This  stock  sold  at  $l'i»1.15 
per  100-pound  sack,  with  occasional 
lots  of  fancy  stock  higher.  Poorly 
graded  lots  brought  75f'/ 90c. 

Fruit 

The  grape  season  has  opened  and 
supplies  have  been  coming  freely 
from  Delaware.  Most  of  these  were  of 
the  Moores  Early  and  Worden  variet- 
ies. Delaware  is  using  a  comparatively 
new  container  this  season;  a  crate 
holding  8  two-quart  baskets.  These 
sold  at  85c  to  $1  on  the  Philadelphia 
market.  They  are  also  usiiig  the  pony 
two-quart  handled  basket  which 
brought  about  lO'i/lSc  and  the  "jum- 
bo" or  12-quart  basket  which  sold  at 
50nf60e.  The  eastern  crop  of  grapes 
is  liberal  this  year  but  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  about  20  per  cent  in  the 
California  crop. 

The  apple  market  in  Philadelphia 
continues  quiet.  Apples  are  meeting 
severe  competition  this  year,  since 
peaches  and  melons  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Wealthy  apples  are  plentiful 
and  show  a  groat  variation  in  quality. 
Prices  on  hand-picked  stock  ranged 
from  25((j40c  per  %  basket.  Graven- 
stein,  Greening  and  Blush  of  good 
quality  sold  a  little  higher. 

Eggs  Finn 

The  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
firm  on  top  grades  with  a  fair  sized 
price  advance.  Seconds  and  under- 
grades  were  steady.  The  quality  of 
the  nearby  eggs  arriving  was  very  ir- 
regular and  buyers  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  heat-free  stock.  Many  deal- 
ers and  jobbers  were  using  their  stor- 
age holdings  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
good  stock. 

White  eggs  of  real  hennery  quality 
reached  38c  per  dozen  by  the  middle 
of  the  week  and  although  some  buyers 
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CatUe 
Monday's  receipts  at  Pittsburgh  were 
around  40  carloads.  In  spite  of  the  rather 
liberal  supply  the  market  was  generally 
steady,  especially  on  the  better  grades  of 
cattle.  Common  and  ordinary  stuff,  how- 
ever, was  slow  sale.  No  choice  dry-fed 
steers  were  offered,  but  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  receipts  was  good  to  choice  grass 
steers.  The  best  of  these  in  carlots  sold 
at  $8''a)8.25.  while  pretty  good  grass  steers 
were  largely  ^l.bO^m.  A  few  light  and 
fat  individuals  sold  up  to  $8.50;  one  load 
of  1.330-lb.  .steers  brought  $8.25,  while  a 
load  averaging  1,120  lbs.  went  at  $8.  Good 
butcher  steers  of  1,000  to  1,100  lbs.  went  at 
$7.25(fi  7.50.  fair  sort  around  $7  and  mere 
common  kind  down  to  $6.  No  choice  heif- 
era  were  on  sale,  but  good  grass  heifers 
brought  $6.50,  fair  kind  ib.^O'aS.  Cows 
were  slow  on  the  basis  of  $5  for  choice 
fat  cows  and  $3.25ra4.50  for  the  bulk  of 
beef  cows  here.  Canners  went  largely  at 
J1.50rrf3,  mostly  %2r(v2.50.  Bulls  were  in 
liberal  supply  and  sold  at  about  steady 
prices.  The  bulk  of  fair  to  good  handy 
bulla  brought  $4f(i)4.50,  common  kind 
around  $3.50  and  inferior  bulls  down  to  $3. 
Choice  handy  bulls  sold  up  to  $5  and  one 
heavy  bull  was  good  enough  to  command 
the  same  price. 

Choice   dry-fed   steers    None    here 

Choice    grass    .steers    $8  OOW  8  60 

Good   to  choice,  do 7  50(d)  8  00 

Fair  to  good,   do 7  OOrw  7  50 

Plain  heavy  steers   6  OOW  6  75 

Good  to  choice  yearling.s  ....  None  here 
Good  butcher  steers,  l.OOO  to 

1.150   lbs 7  25^  7  50 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  75'?i)  7  25 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  25ftD  6  75 

Common,    do 5  15^r0  6  25 

Good  light  butcher  steers   7  00©  7  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers  6  50Cn)  7  00 

Common  to  medium,  do 6  OOQi)  6  50 

Inferior  light  steers    5  OOW  5  75 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers     Nominal 

Choice    fat   heifers    6  SOW  7  00 

Good  to  choice  heifers   6  OO^ji  6  60 

Fair  to  good  heifers   5  SOfi)  6  00 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  50'rji  5  60 

Choice    fat    cows    4  75'(v  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows    4  WiV  4  75 

Fair  to  good   cows    3  SOli)  4  00 

Common    to   fair   cows    3  OOW  3  50 

Canners    2  OOffi)  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00(fi)75  00 

Choice   heavy   bulls    4  SO'Jj)  4  75 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls   . .  4  75(fi)  5  00 

Fair   to   good   handy   bulls    ...  4  25W  4  75 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  eoft)  4  25 

Inferior   bulls    3  OOfti^  3  5ii 

Roffs 

Twenty   carloads  of   hogs   were   on   sale. 


Western  markets  were  lower  and  this  one 
showed  a  decline  of  around  20c.  Medium 
weights  sold  at  an  extreme  range  of  $7.20 
("0)7.35,  mostly  at  $7.30.  Mixed  lots  went 
at  $6.65Ca)7.  and  heavies  generally  $6((i)6.50. 
The  bulk  of  supply  was  in  the  handy- 
weight  class,  which  is  mo.st  in  demand. 

Heavy.  250  lbs.  or  over   $6  OOW  6  50 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  7  20Cii)  7  30 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160-180  lbs.  ..  7  20©  7  30 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...     6  50©  6  75 

Pig.'i,    90-110    lbs 6  25©  6  50 

Houghs     4  50©  5  00 

Stags    2  00©  3  50 

Sheep  and  Iiambg 

Some  12  carloads  of  sheep  and  lambs 
w^ere  offered.  Lambs  were  steady  with 
Saturday  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  $8©^8.25 
for  choice  handy-weights  and  down  to  $6 
for  light  Iambs  of  fair  quality.  Sheep 
were  hard  to  move  and  hardly  enough 
sold  to  establish  quotations.  Some  right 
good  wethers  went  at  $2.85  and  $3  would 
take  about   the  best   here. 

Good   to   best  wethers    $2  85©  3  00 

Good  mixed    2  50©  2  85 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  25©  2  50 

Common    to    fair    i  oo©  2  25 

Good  to  best  lambs  8  00©  8  25 

Medium   lambs    5  50©  6  50 

Culls  and  common    3  50©  5  00 

Calvea 

With  1,000  calves  on  sale  the  market 
was  steady.  Choice  vealers  brought  $9.50 
©10.  seconds  around  $8,  medium  grassy 
heavy    calves    $4.50©7.50. 

O ■ 

I.ANCASTEB 

Lfincaster.  Aug.  24.— Today's  market  was 
strong  to  25c  higher  on  all  classes  of  beef 
steer.s.  Handy  and  weigh! y  .steers  were  in 
best  demand.    Top  on  cattle  was  $8.75. 

Vealer  top  was  $11    for  best  calves. 

The  hog  market  w.is  weak  to  a  quarter 
lower.  Best  hogs  in  tlie  180  to  220-lb. 
class  .aold  at  $8.75. 

O 

CHIOAOO 

CatUe 

Chicago.      Aug.      21.  —  Receipts      totaled 
21.000  head.   Best   kinds  were  steady;   oth- 
ers  steady   to   25c    lower.     Top   steers   .sold 
at    $10.25,    bulk    of    supply    at    $8©10. 
Hocra 

Tliirty-hve  thou.sand  hogs  were  on  hand 
including    8.000    "direct.s."      Light     weights 
were  plentiful  and  a  quarter  to  35f  lower; 
others    10©25c    lower.     Top    hogs    brought 
$6.90,    bulk.    $4.25W6.70. 
Sheep 

Sheep  and  Iamb  receipt.^  amounted  to 
2K,000  head.  Best  Iambs  were  firm;  others 
steady  to  25c  lower.  Top  native  lambs 
sold   at  $8.10. 


August '29»  185;  jl^ 

K'fused  to  pay  these  prices  there  wcr* 
tnough  that  did  to  clean  up  the  ligki 
ofteiing.s.  Local  white  eggs  of  "extra' 
(|ualily  brought  around  30c  a  dozen 
Fancy  biown  oggs  were  in  light  sup! 
l)ly  and  sold  readily.  Pacific  Coast 
white  eggs  advanced  one  cent  a  dozen 
and    the    best    marks    biought    34';(36o 

The  best  grades  of  mixed  colotj 
sold  at  29c  while  the  majority  of  mixod 
colors  grades  extra  firsts  brought 
.•iround   22c. 

The  New  York  egg  market  advanced 
during  the  week  and  closed  steady 
NcarlJy  hennery  whites  ranged  fronj 
17c  per  dozen  for  very  small  pooj 
stock  up  to  37c  for  the  best  marks 
Brown  eggs  sold  at  20 'i;  34c  and  mixeij 
colors  at  15'^'/  26c. 

Poultry    Slow 

The  demand  was  slow  for  live  poul- 
try  in  New  York.  Receipts  by  freight 
were  heavy  but  the  receipts  from  near- 
by sections  were  light.  Leghorn  fowl 
were  quoted  at  150i  18c  per  pound  and 
colored  fowl  at  18'i/22c.  Leghorn  broil- 
ers  ranged  from  15c  per  pound  to  23c 
while  Reds  brought  18^/  25c.  The  best 
Rocks  sold  as  high  as  28c  and  as  low 
as   23c. 

Receipts  of  live  rabbits  were  liberal 
and  the  market  was  weak.  Prices 
ranged   from  10 ''j  16c  per  pound. 

Dressed  poultry  was  in  light  supply 
and  the  market  was  steady.  Broilers 
brought  25(((;35c  per  pound  and  chick- 
ens  33';r37c. 

The  butter  markets  in  the  East  were 
firm  during  the  early  part  of  the  week 
and  weakened  toward  the  close.  Prices 
during  the  past  few  weeks  have  ad- 
vanced 3c  to  4c  per  pound  and  as  a 
tesult  the  price  level  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  use  butter  from  storage  and 
realize  a  profit.  This  use  of  storage 
butter  lessened  the  interest  in  the 
fresh  receipts  and  caused  supplies  <rf 
fresh  goods  to  accumulate.  W.  R.  W. 
» 

Produce  Quotations 

FHHiADEIiPHIA 

Batter. — Higher  tnan  extras.  31©34>4c; 
92  .score,   30 'ic;   90   score.   27c. 

EgrgB. — P.  C.  best  marks.  33©3.5c;  nearby 
whites  extras,  26'>/)28c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 25©  29c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  25i^ 
27c;   nearby  current  receipts,  22'2©24c. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls,  13  0  27c:  Droilera, 
19©32c;  old  roosters,  12©14c;  pigeons,  pr., 
2C<©30c:    turkey.s.    18©23c;    ducKs.   12'ai5c. 

Fmits. — APPLES.  Dela..  bus..  Transpar- 
ents.  25©75c:  N.  J.  Starr.  %  bskt..  Wi 
60c.  HUCKLEBERRIES,  Pa..  32-qt.  crate, 
$2©4.  BLACKBERRIES.  N.  J..  32-qL 
crates.   $1.50©2.     PEACHES.    Ga.    Elbertas, 

frnfPH_    SI   ^RWl  fiO 

Vegetables.— SPINACH.  N.  J.,  bus..  $1® 
1.50.  TOMATOES.  N.  J.,  %  bskts..  250 
75c.  BEETS.  Pa.  &  N.  J..  l©2c  bncii. 
BEANS,  snap.  N.  J.  &  Pa..  %  bskt..  green 
flat,  50c©$l.  CELERY.  N.  J.,  hearts.  7c 
bnch.  CABBAGE.  N.  J..  %  bskt..  10©35c. 
CARROTS.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  l©Zc.  ONIONS. 
N.  J..  %  bskt..  yellows,  40©75c.  POTA- 
TOES. N.  J..  100-lb.  .sack.  Cobblers.  75c® 
$1.15.  SWEET  POTATOES.  Ga..  "bus..  J2 
and  2.50.  CUCUMBERS.  N.  J..  %  bskt., 
10©30c.  CORN,  green.  '■>'»  bskt..  N.  J..  25''ai 
50c.  RADISHES,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus.  hmpr., 
red.  50'(i75c.  TOMATOES,  N.  J..  %  Dskl., 
25W75c. 

YORK 

Butter.— Country.  35©45c. 

Eggra.- Fresh.    25©,S0c:    pullet.    16©20c. 
XiANCASTEB 

Butter. — Country  butter.  30©35c;  cream- 
ery butter,   30©35c. 

Dreaaed  poultry.— Chicken.s.  $1©2  each: 
springers,  60c©$l  each;  duck.s,  $1.25©2.25; 
.squabs,  35©50c  each;  rabbits,  $1©1.50  each. 

Prulta.— A  P  P  L  E  S,  10  ©  15c  'i  peck. 
BLACKBERRIES.  12©15c  qt.  PEACHES, 
8©10c  qt.  PLUMS.  8©10c  qt.  PEARS, 
10©15c    qt. 

VegeUblea.— BEANS,  (string),  8©10c  >i 
peck.  BEANS.  (Lima).  10©12c  pint  box. 
BEETS.  5©  8c  bunch.  CABBAGE.  SrollOc 
head.  CARROTS,  5©8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 15©30c  head.  CELERY,  8^150 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS,  2©5c  each.  EGG- 
PLANTS. 5©15c  each.  ENDIVE,  5<a>8c 
head.  LETTUCE,  10©20c  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS, 20  ©  25c  pt.  box.  ONIONS, 
12rril5c  >4  pk.  POTATOES.  8©12c  'i  pk; 
50©75c  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet.  20*a)25c 
>i  peck.  PEPPERS,  l©3c  each.  PEAS. 
20©25c  14  pk.  PEAS,  sugar.  18©20c  pt- 
PARSLEY.  2©5c  bnch.  RADISHES,  5@8c 
bnch.  RHUBARB,  5c  bnch.  SPINACH, 
10©15c  H  pk.  TOMATOES,  5©10c  pt; 
45''<(60c  ''/h  bakt.  TURNIPS.  12@15c  »4  V^- 
SWEET  CORN.  12©20c  doz. 
PITTSBTTBOH 

Butter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras, 
28-!4c;  standards.  28Uc;  89  score,  2614c;  88 
score.  24 '^ic 

JSjCfira. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first, 
ISV-ft'iaVjc;  fresh,  extra  fir.st.s.  20l<.©21c; 
nearby   hennery    whites,   extra.s.    22Vi©23c. 

Poultry.— Live  hcn.s.  heavy.  22©24c;  me- 
<lium,  20©22c:  Leghorns,  •i6©19c;  spring- 
ers, 19''<i2]c;  colored  broilers,  heavy,  23''rt' 
26c:  light,  20©22c-  old  roosters,  12©l3c: 
dutk.s.  15©17c:  pigoon.s,  25©30c.  Fresh  kill- 
ed full  dressed  hens,  31c;  hog  dre.s.sed,  27c 

O   

CKICAaO    CASH   OBAIN 

Chicago.  Aug.  24.— The  following  CASh 
prifos  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheat, 
47''i48<';  No.  2  hard  wheat  49i/*.')0<' ;  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  40 '^  l^ll  "-c;  No.  2  white  cort, 
42", ©44c:  No.  2  white  oats,  new,  20\4® 
21c;    No.   2   rye.   •AiJ%<iv37ViC. 


j^jjgust 


29,  1931 


CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

1 2c  a  word     per  inserliott 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Farm  Conditions 


(1.51)      15 


Mini'"""? 
charge  $1-20 


Cash  must 
accompany  order 


-    r-    T  i-i;iii»u.N'    iMi.i.r.r.-;.- Kiciit  \v>iks 

«■"'"'..,     a     iiK     "<■■*-'••    A">-'i"»'    -tnan  fro... 

Alien.    ''•"',,„.,i    ,,v,.r   -'it    ''KK^    I"'"'   l''""''-  '  rlf.'" 

«bl'^h  »;;:;,",:;;,',    r,mury    K.mi..    IK-x    im.  I,aus. 


vlvniilii. 


;rrrCTirTi!i;xi.i:n 


.S.    C.     AVhltp     LcKli"".'*. 

t\  pc.   fri'o  raiiKf  f-tink. 

i.z.t'KK'*-   'rrcKliT  Farms. 


..      ..KCIIOKNS, 

Whlslcr.   Niw  villi 


liiillcls 
.    I'll. 


and 


BABY    CHICKS 


Tlirx  CIIM'K.S  <;.in.:ii.l I  I"  Hvf  four  wy.'kH, 

*'-;'•  J"'.;  ,  ;.  1         v.'.ks   nl.l   Slarf.l   Chi.Us,    I'm  - 

ninilsor,    M"- 


".-.••u     III-  \I  ITV     rillCKS.      Wllllf.     15'lff, 

L''fh"'-''^...,;V'    V  •■  ,11..       1:1,,  k     M  ..Mivas.      WliH.' 

«.>«'"'",, ,17.  10!.-;  liv  .l.-livory  poHlimld. 
i'g^H..{:i..r>.     Mt.     VI.  ....y.    O'""- 

;nist-Y  r.I.ACK  (il.\NT.S  ami  I.i(.'lit  Hial.n.ns, 
!^,^l  vari.'-.i.s'aV'.-.,nMUy  lo>v  |.rlc-es.  Ajax 
HitcLeri."^-    <Jiiii".v.     1" 

--rnrrT   Ti   d.    uio  it.-iks  or  ui.is.  sh.oo: 

fHIlW  «,!  nil-  Hi-ivv  mixc'l.  $T.«>«;  I.>Kl>'. 
nt«    >s"    to    ...nt.irity.    free.    V.    .M.    Lauver. 


m\TS    Or.   UKAVII-.S.   -.•.   \VVA.\I)()TTKS,  Ho. 
ront'lneutal    Hafhtry,    V..rk.    I'a. 

COBN    HABVESTEB 


RICH  MANS  cons  HAItVi:.STl.U.  ,...or  iim.8 
J'i^nlv  $:;.-.  Willi  l..n..lle  tyii.B  lit  a.  liinent. 
Kee^atnloK  ^l.<.^vi..K  i.l.t.ires  of  liarve.lor. 
Process   Co.,    .Salii.a.    Kan-as^ 

POUI.TB Y  STTPPI^IES ^ 


INCIBATOU       i;Alti;AI.NS.  -     f.vvnWy       riMln,  r,! 

iVrios  ou   i-i.lire    ^•l...k    ..t    us.mI    ni,  iil.al..rs      S..l(l 

mos     lilxral    t.rn.s    .-vw    kIv;-..    ■  1'    K".''-'''' 

^u.e     .    Man      "'•."'.v    i.-« ,    l-.O.-o  t,.   :!0,0.m 

ramln      all    «.  arai.tw-.l.      Write    <.r  wire    for 

.     i  ii.m    .....1    |.ri..s    l...f..re    l-.'.vi.-K  "".v    '■.'•'- 

,,„,„r.'o..r  ■•••l'''t'''''V.\';.'';''''   ^.i;'''lM  ;     Sir','' 

t'lcvolaial.    nhlii. 

WANTED  


Franklin  Co.,  Southirii  Pa. 

Aug.  17:  F'armors  have  encounter- 
ed hard  plowing  up  until  the  past 
week  when  we  had  several  good  rains. 
A  "ood  growth  to  turn  under  for 
wheat.  Corn  thriving  well.  Early  po- 
tatoes did  fairly  well.  Threshing  in 
progress  and  good  yields  reported. 
Some  of  the  wheat  was  injured  by  that 
wet   period.    The   price   is  only  44c   per 

bushel. 

Farmers  are  constantly  interviewed 
by  candidates  of  which  a  good  supply 
exists.  Many  picnics  being  held.  Eni- 
ployment  remains  dull.  John  B.  Shank. 

rotter  Co.,  Northern  Pa. 

Aug  14:  Annual  farmers'  picnic 
held  at  Coudcrsport,  August  21st. 
Largest  gathering  of  Potter  county 
people  in  the  year,  Four-H  Club  mem- 
bers in  uniform  will  parade;  there  will 
be  a  band  concert  and  many  games. 

Rain  has  delayed  haying  until  after 
oats  were  ripe.  Grasshoppers  and  un- 
favorable weather  have  injured  oats, 
but  fruit,  hay,  potatoes  and  buck- 
wheat are  in  excellent  condition.  Eggs 
250.  butter   25';(  30c,   cheese   14c. 

M.    C.    Smith. 

Blair  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Aug.  21:  Lots  of  rain  -recently  and 
some  damage  done  by  washing  out 
roads  and  fields.  Harvesting  is  over 
and  crops  in  general  are  good.  Fruit 
is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Some  threshing  is  done.  Grain  yield- 
ing well.  We  have  the  promise  of  an 
extra   good   corn    crop. 

Prices  of  all  farm  products  are  very 
low  and  uncertain.       H.   E.   Hetrick. 

Snyder  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Aug.  21:  On  Saturday  of  last  week 
we  had  a  good  shower  and  on  Monday 
of  that  week  we  had  a  very  heavy 
electrical  storm.  It  blew  the  corn  down 
so  it  will  be  unhandy  to  cut. 

The  farmers  through  here  are  about 
through  threshing  and  are  plowing  for 
the  next  year's  crop.  Wheat  .-i.^c,  corn 
90c,  oats  30c,  apples  251/750,  potatoes 
70c.  eggs  30c.  cattle  $13,  dressed  chick- 
ens' 20c.  H»r>ry  S.  Martin. 


FABM    X.AND 


MISCEI.I.ANEOP8  I.AWD8 


WOOL  \VA.\Ti:i>.  I  .Spedallze  iu  Wi."l  niirt 
IVIts;  Write  fc.r  I'ri.eM.  Alvah  A.  foiiover, 
Ldinin'ii.    ><<'"■    Jersey. 

SEEDS  AND   NXTBSEBIES 


STUAWr.IMUtV  I'l.A.XT.S.  —  StroiiK.  viK'.r<..i-. 
Walthv  i.lanis  ,a.w  ready  f...r  .sliipnient.  l-..r 
m,mwT  aial  fall  l'l»»tinc.  ^New  ln«er  i.n.es. 
•Howara's  Siii.reiiie  '  nial  '•Jii|>it.'r  th.-  s  ■.- 
K."on  of  the  .strawLerry  worl.l.  Now  »itl.»< 
rmch  of  everv  .-lrn«l>erry  prower.  I  lants  .-et 
no«-  will  i.ro.!.i.e  l-ts  of  beiri.'s  for  next  S'"''K- 
Prices:  Tremler.  IWakemore,  Al.enleeii,  .\roma. 
Itli:  Joe  Liiiitoii.  Will.  n<-lt.  Cherfapeak.'.  1  owii- 
klnir  Vasl.inu't..,,.  ^W  l-er  100:  $1.0.)  per 
m):  $7.00  iHT  1.000  i.reiml.l.  Howar.l  .'^J^';!'''"';"': 
JuDltiT  mill  Mastodon  evfrliearlni.'.  »-00  i"-r 
Q:  .«(i.00  per  .'■.00:  .$10.00  imt  l.Omt.  I'.jstpa.d. 
Promi't  Khipiii.iit.  Towiisend'H  Nurseries',  to 
Vine   St.,    .Salisl.'iry,    Slaiyland. ^____ 

HVUUY    AM  AI.A    SKl'.n   .SO.OO.    Crinini  Alfairn 

js  00     White    .Sweet    Clover    $:t.OO.     .\ll  <o     II.. 

bushel,     Iteturn     seed     If     not     Mitlsfied.  (.eorRe 

Bonnian,   Comordlii,    Kansas.  


WOOL    SHORN    IN    1930-1931 

THE  estimated  amount  of  wool 
shorn  or  to  be  shorn  in  1931  in 
the  United  States  was  367,655.000  lbs., 
according  to  the  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  about  25,000.000 
lbs.  or  seven  per  cent  k»  eater  than 
the  revised  estimate  of  342.667,000  lbs. 
shorn  in   1930. 

The  increased  production  this  year 
over  last  was  due  to  the  larger  num- 
ber of  fleeces  and  increase  in  the 
weight  per  fleece.  The  estimated  num- 
br  of  fleeces  this  year  was  47,331,000 
compared  to  44.908,000  in  1930.  The 
average  weight  per  fleece  was  7.8  lbs. 
this   year   and   7.6  lbs.  in  1930. 

R.    L.    Burrus. 

-   -O 


HOMK-tiUDWX  M:\V  CltOl-  Timothy.  (I'.yerw, 
Seed  Wheat,  and  all  Tiild  .seeds.  Write  I.  J. 
Cover    .Seed    Co..     Ml-    tJil'-a'l.    Ohio. 


RErLKAXKO  V.K.V  Itl)i:i>  Wl  .NTKK  ItA  Itl.K  V 
Seed  from  7.'  bnshd  l..r  nrie  yield.  1  m  e  Jl.iMl 
|*r   biLshel.     C.     M.    (iaiidile.     Klkview.     I  a 

BABN   EQUIPMENT 


CUUMnS  STANCHIONS  Hre  B.mrairiteed  to 
please  the  tiiin  Im.ser.  Th«y  are  »hlpped  .subjeet 
to  trial  In  the  buyer'tt  stable.  They  are  r  Rht 
Also  steel  partitions,  Htnlls  nnd  HtnnrhlonH 
Water  bowls,  l.ltter  and  Feed  t'arrler.s,  and 
other  barn  eipilpinenl.  Send  for  booklet.  Winthrop 
W    Dunbar.   F.ast  Street.   Korrestvllle.   Conn. 


TUBERCULOSIS    ERADICATION 

OF  the  55  counties  in  West  Virginia, 
37  have  been  officially  designated 
as  modified  accredited  areas,  signify- 
ing that  bovino  tuberculosis  has  been 
reduced  until  it  now  affects  0.5  per 
cent  or  less  of  their  cattle  populations. 
The  number  includes  five  new  coun- 
ties. Clay.  Marion.  Pendleton.  Green- 
brier and  Raleigh,  which  were  added 
to  the  list  August  1st  by  order  of  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
infection  of  these  last  five  counties 
was  much  le.ss  than  the  required  min- 
imum, and  officials  believe  that,  if  the 


work  can  be  carried  on  as  satisfac- 
torily in  the  remaining  18  counties,  the 
entire  state  may  become  a  modified 
accredited  area  within  the  next  two 
years. 

"The    infection    in    the    five    counties 
mentioned     was     comparatively     low.,'" 
says    Dr.    A.    E.    Wight,    in    charge    of 
tuberculosis    eradication    for    the     De- 
partment.    "In    fact,    there    were    only 
138  reactors,  or   less  than  0.3  per  cent, 
found    among    the    .50,535   cattle    tested. 
The    work    of    testing    was    difficult    in 
many   localities    owing   to   the    inacces- 
sibility   of    the    herds.     With    so    slight 
an  infection  in  these  areas  it  will  not 
be    necessary    to    incur    great    expense 
in  the   retesting   of   herds,   in   order   to 
maintain    these    counties    in    the    mod- 
ified accredited  status." 

O 

FAMILY   IN   CLUB   WORK 

WHEN  famil.v  records  of  4-H  club 
work  are  written,  a  page  or  two 
will  be  needed  for  the  Getz  family  of 
Carbon  county,  C.  P.  Lang,  assistant 
state  club  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  announces. 

Of  eight  boys  and  girls  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Robert  Getz,  seven  are  in  club 
work  this  year.  They  have  a  total  of 
15  projects. 

Last  year  four  of  the  boys  had  more 
than  400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  LeRoy  had  472.9  bushels,  Maur- 
ice had  441  bushels,  Warren  had  417.5 
bushels,  and  Wilbur  had  411  bushels. 
This  was  the  third  time  that  two  of 
the  boys  had   grown  400-bushel  yields.  • 

Maurice  and  Leroy  also  joined  the 
bee  club  and  the  sweet  corn  club.  Ella 
took  care  of  300  baby  chicks  and 
raised  140  pullets.  Minerva  was  a 
celery  club  member  and  Lawrence  be- 
longed   to    a    strawberry    club. 

LeRoy  and  Maurice  attended  Club 
Week  last  year  at  State  College  and 
the  State  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg 
in  1928.  This  spring  they  graduated 
from  high   school. 

a 

WOOL   MARKET 

Boston,  Aug.  21.- -A  moderately  quiet 
wool  market  during  the  past  week  fol- 
lowed a  seasonal  trend  in  which  busi- 
ness tends  to  slacken  while  new  lines 
of  goods  are  being  offered  and  manu- 
facturers are  noting  the  response  to 
the  new  lines  in  order  to  determine 
raw  material  needs,  says  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Market  News 
Service. 

Slackened  trade,  however,  was  pre- 
nounced  only  in  comparison  with  re- 
cent weeks  when  the  turnover  of  wool 
was  unusually  heavy.  The  aggregate 
volume  of  sales  would  normally  be 
considered  fair.  Price  trends  were 
steady  to  firm  on  64s  and  finer  and 
.58s,  60s  qualities  and  very  firm  to 
higher    on    the    lower   grades. 

Fleece  wools  were  slow  with  prices 
steady  to  firm.  Prices  were  steady  on 
occasional  sales  of  combing  and  cloth- 
ing classes  of  64s  and  finer  quality 
Ohio  wools,  and  firm  on  58s,  603  of 
similar   lines. 

Quotations 
64.S,  70.S,  80s  (Fine)  Str.  Combing     25©26»ic 
61s.  7il3  80s  (P'ine)   Frencii  Combing  22'''J'23c 

643.   70s.    «tls    (Fine)    Clothing    20'"'/ 21c 

58a    60.S,    ('—blood)    Str.   Combing..   24'''»2.'jc 
583*  60.S.  (V.-blood)  French  Combing  21''a22c 

58s,  6(ls,    (':.-bl()()d)    Clothing    19fi20c 

56s  (»i,-bl(M)d)   Str.  Combing   ..  23c 

563    (%-bl..od)    Clothing    21'''/ 22c 

48s.  503   ('4-blood)   Str.   Combing   ..  22c 

•18s     50s    (>, -blood)    Clothing    21'>i22c 

4(i.s   (Low    i',-»>loo(l)    Str.  Cmbing    .   21'*r22c 
:<63,    lO.s.  Us  (Common  and    lJt;iid)  .  .    \9^"  2nr 


SlltOl  TS      .NKW      lAKM      CAIAI.OI.        M'.ney- 
Mak  l.i:  -10   .\.res.    ITi.i-.l    about    v:il...     Im.ldinK.s 
o    .     ov.r    .S!,ooo    an.l    for    .|.ii.  k    sal.;    about 
,i,l,.-,00    worth    per.-onal     prop.rty    thrown    in,     100 

a.  res    lillace,     K I    «.>l'-'-.     v-'l""'''"    ""•"',  .""""rt 

or.hard,     Iriilt:     dan.ly     Hn......     I."""'-     '"'»'!* 

old    w:  t.r-    K I    :i.t  .ovv    barn,    otlor    ImihllnKs. 

:.„|'  f.  «  mimiles  drive  town.  SO..|(M.  f..ll  pri.-J- 
in.hnlin;,'  is  <"ws,  10  .voiini;  sio,  k,  I''"''  ,  "'" 
l„.„s.  auto  tni.k.  b.nc  li-t  ,"'•" '"V'',:i- .  "  L  45 
L-raiii  nii'l  crops;  part  .ash;  |.i.  I.ires  PK.  4a 
S  n  fs  .ntaloK.  Write  t.Mb.y  f.,r  Kr..^  .opy. 
Sl.i...t  A«.'I..-.v.  142'J  l-.i:,  r,a.,.l  Title  lll-lc  I'hibi- 
di'liihia.    I'a.  


Udisr     'llA'    \CKKS.    $H00.    Oth.r    farms     KaHy 
Icrios.  "Cliiis.     Wili.i.T.    Crewe.     Virginia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


•((i     \CKI-:S     K'.o.l    bnililjiit's.    Cow,    SI |i, 

en-'     N.i.r     < .  ni.-nl     mail.      Very     Cli.ap. 
.'-i.ilor.    Marhin    C.'nter,    I'a. 


Chick 
K.     A 


FABM    IMPI.EMENTS 


ri;ni;r.soN  wiii:i:i.i.i:.ss  ri,o\\,->  ..niy  !r..7.70. 

kv'v  l.i-in.  sin;;l-  l».ll..n..  Sav-  »:W.M  IHreet 
from  ni.tMrv.  l'..c  Trial.  K»-y  'I -Tnis  t.si«- 
Jinlly  ma.le  f..r  l-.,r.l>..>.  Ills  10  L'O  Infrna- 
tional.     Circnson  Shi  rii.an,     t.»ai.-vill<',     'nil 


MISCEIiIiANEOirS 


WIIV  r.l,\MK  THK  HfTM.,  when  your  <<.\v  does 
not  breed  V  Use  Cow<  o  1  hour  before  sernec. 
Ite.snlts  or  your  money  bnek:  «'»  .<;enls  for  one 
(,)W,  $2  1)0  for  five  rows,  posipanl.  \\ood.slo<« 
Tarnis  llest  known  farm  In  Ainerii.a.  Kt.  i. 
Ilox     19  V.     Renlon,     AVashinKton. 

AVVTKftl'KOtjl'  Vorn  Ttoor  «illi  KvrrlMStintr 
Itoof    C.ialint:.      IIi(.'h    .piality    loni;    IiisImiu:    low 

uriee     r.   Kalh.ns    lor   %::.m.    Its    p lar    beettuse 

it  does  Its  Job  rlcht.  \V.'  have  I.Tritories  ready 
for  nc-nts.  I'.iii  seller:  make  n.on.-y  in  your 
lioine  biwii.  Write  National  S.ipl'l.v  .*"■•,,'''■* 
Ti-rminal    Con. men. •     IthlK..     I'lnla.i.'lphia.     la 

LIMF.  -.VRrleultiiral  earloads,  K.''.'"".''  Hyt'rnt- 
fd— flronnd  ISurned.  r.nrin'd  Lump.  "  rite  for 
priees.  Itose  I'oint  Stone  &  T-iine  C.niipany.  New 
Castl.-,    I'a. 


1st  QtAI.ITV  ICdOKINC.  PAI'F.n.  l"r''I,"»'Li 
plv  Sl.l,'):  2  plv,  .*].30;  3  ply.  S1.4ri.  Is  a  II. h  and 
'en'ient,  l.-ic  |K^t  roll  extra.  Winlker  ISrothnrii, 
Minis,     Mass.  

FILMS  IH:Vi:i.«>I'i:n.— Six  llenntlfnl.  liiKh^plOHa 
prints.  ■.'.''»■.  IteKOlnr  prlre.  West  Supply,  Hunt- 
ington.    Ind.  ^^_ 

EDUCATIONAIi 


WANTICI):  iMK.N— WOMKN.  18-50,  nnnlify  for 
steadv  Government  .lot.s.  Salary  KunKe.  5105- 
%-2rM  iuonth.  I'aid  va<nli..ns.  Common  ed.i.-ntlon. 
Thousands  ,Tiipidnti-<l  yearly.  Write.  Instriietion 
Hnreaii.    '■■<"•<>.    St.    I.ouis.    M....    Today. 

TOBACCO 


(;r  MIVXTKKU  CIIKWlNtl  or  Smokinc  Vive 
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What  MOTORS  can  do 

MOTHERS  should  NOT  do 

The  old  saying  "The  farmer  works  from  sun  to  sun,  but  mother's 
work  is  never  done"  is  not  true  where  electricity  does  the  tasks 
of  the  farm  and   home  in  the   form  of  light,   heat   and   power. 


Household  motors  work  for  2c  an  hour  or  less 
Most  home-use  motors  are  Vi  h.  p.  or  smaller.  A  Vi  h.  p. 
motor  needs  about  250  watts  to  operate.  Current  is 
sold  in  terms  of  K.W.H.,  meaning  1000  watts  used  for 
one  hour.  Thus,  a  Vi  h.  p.  motor  will  operate  four 
hours  in  the  use  of  1  K.W.H.  of  current.  Current 
ranges  in  cost  mostly  from  |2c  to  10c  per  K.W.H.  If 
current  costs  8c  then  the  i^  h.  p.  motor  will  cost  2c 
per  hour  to  operate.  At  4c  for  current  the  cost  will 
he  Ic  per  K.W.H.  Smaller  motors  operate  at  less  cost. 


What  is  mother^ s  time  worth  in  the  home? 
Mother's  time  is  priceless  when  ministering  to  the 
family,  particularly  the  children.  Her  time  is  limited 
whether  working  about  the  house  or  helping  with  the 
chores  of  the  farm  and  when  she  does  work  that 
motors  can  do  at  a  cost  of  2c  per  hour  or  less,  her 
time  is  almost  wasted.  One  Pennsylvania  farmer  said 
"My  wife's  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  spent  doing 
anything    that   electricity  can  do  about  the  house." 


Work  that  motors, 

not    mothers, 

should  do 


VS£  THB 
MLKCTftIC 

WRINGER 


USE    THE 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 


Use  the  Washer  and  W^rlnger-The  ^  h.  p.  motor  operates  both  the  electric  washer  and 
wringer,  usually  requiring  from  2  to  4  K.W.H.  per  month,  the  cost  of  current  ranginji;  from  10c  to  30c 
— from  H  C  to  Ic  per  day. 

Use  the  Vacuum  Cleaner— At  a  current  consumption  of  l  to  2  K.W.H.  per  month,  the  cleaner 
lakes  up  and  removes  dust  and  dirt  forever  from  the  household  at  a  cost  of  from  5o  to  15c  per  month. 
Not  only  the  hard  work  of  sweeping  is  done  away  with,  but  also  the  stirring  up  of  dust  with  the  broom  to 
settle  down  again  throughout  the  house.  When  the  job  is  done  with  the  electric  sweeper,  it  is  a  perfect  one. 

Pump  Water — The  size  of  motor  needed  depends  on  the  amount  of  water  used  and  the  depth  of 
the  well;  usually  is  }i  h.  p.  motor  for  a  shallow  well  system  and  a  V^  h.  p.  system  for  a  deep  well  outfit. 
The  current  required  varies  greatly  but  will  usually  range  from  10  to  30  K.W.H.  per  month;  an  average 
cost  for  currtent  of  from  2c  to  5c  per  day  to  have  water  maintained  constantly  throughout  the  entire 
system  —  kitchen,  bathroom,  barn  and  the  tap  for  sprinkling  the  lawn  or  washing  the  car.  Think  what 
poor  business  it  is  to  have  mother  or  anyone  else  carry  water  in  competition  with  a  motor. 
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BEATING  AND 
MIXING 
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Drive  Cool  Air  In,  Hot  Air  Out- The  Electric  Fan  placed  near  a  window  will  carry  ofif  the 
fumes  of  cooking  or  bring  cool  !>rcc/:ca  inio  a  hot  bedroom  or  sick  room.  The  amount  of  current  under 
norma]  use  is  negligible.  An  eight-inch  fan  will  operate  five  hours  for  about  Ic  with  a  current  costing 
6c  per  K.W.H.  Contrast  this  with  trying  to  stir  up  a  faint  breeze  with  a  hand  fan. 

Use  the  Sewing  Machine— The  sewing  machine  using  a  very  small  motor,  will  operate  three 
hours  for  Ic  with  current  at  10c  per  K.W.H.  Again  so  small  that  under  normal  use  no  difference  will 
be  seen  on  the  electric  bill  but  think  of  the  pedaling  of  the  sewing  machine  it  saves.  In  fact  the 
daughter  will  want  to  run  the  sewing  machine. 

Beating  and  Mixing-There  are  many  sizes  and  kinds  of  beaters  and  mixers  on  the  market 
from  the  simplest  kind  suitable  for  beating  up  the  whites  of  eggs  to  the  larger  equipment  that  will  mash 
potatoes,  mix  dough  for  bread  or  pastry,  run  the  ice  cream  freezer,  etc.  The  current  consumed  is  a 
small  amount  but  the  muscular  effort  in  doing  the  beating  seems  like  a  large  amount.  A  tip  to  Dad 
"Get  your  wife  a  mixer  if  you  want  plenty  of  pastries." 

Use  the  Refrigerator-Thc  electric  refrigerator  offers  a  cold  compartment  for  storing  food 
conveniently  in  the  home.  This  saves  mother  thousands  of  steps  throughout  the  year,  saves  inurh  food  that 
would  otherwise  waste,  serves  dishes  in  tasty,  attra(  live  form.  Kates  for  current  are  so  arranged  that 
with  greater  use  the  cost  drops  so  that  many  persons  find  their  current  for  the  refrigerator  costing 
but  3c  per  K.W.H.  or  an  average  of  $1.50  per  month.  Consider  the  saving  in  steps  and  food. 

These  are  just  a  few  home  uses  for  the  electric  motor.  It  is  also  necessary  about 
the  farm  for  milking,  grinding  feed,  shelling  corn,  grinding  K.ols,  hoisting  bay, 
cutting  ensilage,  etc.  No  one  can  afford  to  do  by  hand  work  that  a  motor  will  do. 


^/t  Costs  More  To  Do  Without  Electricity  Than  To  Use  It''— Ask  Those  Who  Have  It  I 
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Xeeding  a  poorly  -  lubricated 
tractor   IS   OS   COStlj 
as   feeding   a  wormy   hog 


YdU  know  how  a  wormy  hog  makes 
feeding  costly.  It's  just  the  same 
with  your  tractor.  When  a  tractor 
is  improperly  lubricated,  fuel  costs 
go  up. 

Why?  ...  A  cheap  oil  thins  out 
dangerously  and  does  not  lubricate 
effectively.  That  means  unneces- 
sary wear.  A  cheap  oil  permits 
blow-by  between  piston  and  cylin- 
der wall.  That  means  lost  power 
and  wasted  effort — and — higher 
fuel  cost  for  less  work! 

If  the  oil  is  too  heavy  you  are 
likely  to  get  gumming,  carbon  and 
excess  friction.  Here  again — you 
get  higher  fuel  costs  for  less  work! 

Stick  by  these  two  rules  for  low 
fuel  costs!  (1)  Keep  your  tractor 
in  top-notch  condition  at  all  times. 
(2)  And  use  a  high  quality  oil 
of  exactly  the  right  grade  for 
vour  particular  machine. 


(.below)  Don't  let  cheap  oUa^run 
up  your  luei  coat*  uuruiK  full  uIuW* 
ing.  Give  your  tractor  Mobiloill 
Mobiloil  stands  up  tothe  long 
grind  of  plowing.  It  keeps  your 
tractor  in  top  condition.  Remem- 
ber, it  takes  just  as  much  fuel  to 
run  a  poorly  conditioned  tractor 
that  does  only  half  a  job  as  it  does 
to  run  a  smoothly -operating  ma- 
chine that  is  doing  its  full  work. 


Any  farmer  who  has  used  Mobiloil 
knows  that  it  helps  to  cut  fuel 
costs.  Mobiloil  stands  up  to  any 
kind  of  work  hour  after  hour. 
Mobiloil  is  sturdy.  It's  built  to 
stand  the  gaff.  It  is  made  tough. 
It  holds  its  body  under  the  hardest 
usage.  That's  why  it  can  help  your 
tractor  deliver  maximum  power 
with  the  lowest  possible  fuel  costs. 

Next  time  you  are  in  town,  drop 
in  to  see  your  Mobiloil  dealer.  Ask 
him  to  show  you  the  complete 
Mobiloil  chart  which  tells  you  the 
exact  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  your 
particular  tractor.  Also  ask  him  to 
let  you  see  samples  of  Mobilgrease 
described  below. 


\ 


{above}  Here's  another  place  where  im. 
proper  care  and  faulty  lubrication  can 
steal  power  and  increase  your  fuel  costs. 
Clean  chains  and  o{>en  gears  on  the  drill 
with  keroaene  and  a  stiff  brush.  Then 
brush  on  Mobilgrease  lightly.  Do  this 
often.  Keep  every  bearing  and  gear  well 
lubricated  with  Mobilgrease. 


(right')  Improper  lubrication  of  an 
implement  can  cause  excess  fuel 
costs  in  your  tractor.  On  ensilage 
cutters,  blowers,  etc.  use  Mobil- 
grease freely.  Mobilgrease  supplies 
a  tough  lubricating  film  that  helps 
eliminate  power  losses  —  helps  cut 
tractor  Aiel  costs.  Mobilgrease  is 
economical — it  lasts  3  to  9  times  as 
long  as  ordinary  grease. 


Mobiloil 

stands  up 

Because  it  is  Made  —  Not  Found 

VACUUM    OIL    COMPANY 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


Bv  ALVA  AGEE 


IF  one  thousand  dollars  measured 
the  wealth  of  the  world's  richest 
man.  one  dollar's  worth  would  be 
a  sizable  fortune  for  you  and  me.  We 
can  measure  our  good  fortune  only 
through  comparison  with  others.  We 
can  be  sorry  enough  for  all  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  we  are  and  at  the 
same  time  have  our  gratitude  stirred 
that  we  are  not  so  bad  off.  Now,  I 
had  to  set  these  platitudes  down  as  a 
foundation  for  something  that  needs 
to  be  emphasized. 

The  Eastern  Farmer 

It  seemed  bad  enough  when  the 
new  and  productive  lands  of  the 
states  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi 
flooded  our  markets.  Our  oldest  read- 
ers remember  the  beginning  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  enterprise  of  the 
men  who  went  westward,  the  rich 
soil  and  the  invention  of  machinery 
for  broad  farming  brought  a  measure 
of  hardship  for  all  of  us  who  had 
eastern  land. 

Now,  do  you  realize  that  the  best 
buying  power  today,  and  that  means 
the  ability  to  buy  what  you  need  and 
want,  is  on  these  eastern  farms? 
Feeling  poor?  Yes,  and  rightfully  so 
in  many  cases,  and  yet  far  more  able 
to  carry  on  and  to  buy  what  is  needed 
than  is  the  case  in  a  great  part  of 
this  country.  Suppose  you  owned 
highly  productive  wheat  land  that  is 
poorly  adapted  to  any  other  crop,  or 
cotton  land  in  the  Southwest,  or  most 
any  other  land  whose  product  must 
have  its  price  fixed  in  world  markets. 
Temporarily,  at  least,  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  desirability  of  agricul- 
tural regions  and  the  farms  of  east- 
ern states  are  treating  their  owners 
better  than  the  farms  in  a  richer  ter- 
ritory. 

Some   Reasons 


The  ability  of  farms  in  the  older 
stales  to  support  ciicii  c/»vi.v,i.j,  ..  •.^.. 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  has 
fallen  off  so  much  in  this  country  as 
a  whole,  is  due  to  many  causes.  An 
outstanding  one  is  nearness  to  con- 
sumers. Look  up  the  statistics  and 
see  where  the  people  live.  The  most 
of  them  are  in  the  eastern  states. 
This  nearness  to  the  man  who  does 
the  eating  counts  big  in  dull  times. 

Another  cause  is  diversified  agri- 
culture. T  have  friends  who  are  ard- 
ent specialists  and  in  good  times  they 
can  come  near  convincing  me  that 
they  are  in  the  right,  but  the  saving 
factor  on  eastern  farms  today  is  vari- 
ety in  the  sources  of  income  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  dairying,  a  character  of 
production  that  keeps  one  busy  the 
year  round.  When  times  get  dull  we 
come  to  realize  that  the  man  who  is 
busiest  and  gets  some  sort  of  return 
daily  for  being  busy  is  safest.  He 
has  some  money  in  his  pocket  to  get 
what  he  needs,  and  the  specialist  far 
from  market,  with  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production,  would  rather  be 
busy  the  year  round  if  some  sort  of 
a  cash  return  were  in  sight  for  his 
labor. 

These  Comparisons 

It  is  idle  to  be  comparing  unless  the 
reason  is  good.  Any  individual  farm- 
er is  better  off  when  all  the  country 
is  prosperous.  Right  among  us  are 
persons  who  thought  they  were  rich 
two  years  ago  and  now  have  lost  even 
their  homes.  That  is  bad  for  them 
and  for  us.  We  want  to  see  the  wheat 
and  corn  and  cotton  and  livestock  of 
the  western  farms  making  money,  but 
the  point  I  emphasize  is  that  the  abil- 
ity to  treat  oneself  well,  and  to  ease 
along  while  many  people  on  and  off 
farms  are  mighty  hard  up,  is  found 
in  highe.'!t  degree  today  on  the  farms 
of  the  eastern  states  Skill,  divers- 
ified farming  and  nearness  to  the  con- 
sumer are  saving  factors  today 
There  is  a  living  income  when  many 
people  do  not  have  it.    These  farms 


are  desirable  property  in  this  day  of 
uncertainty. 

Cheaper    Nitrogen 

The  agreement  between  manufac- 
turers of  nitrates  and  those  market- 
ing nature's  stored  .supply  in  Chile 
has  broken  down.  The  net  result  to 
the  farmer  is  the  continuing  prospect 
that  nitrogen  can  be  supplied  reason- 
ably freely  to  crops  that  need  it. 
Always  we  have  hesitated  to  apply 
this  relatively  high-priced  plant  food, 
making  use  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
some  potash  and  trusting  too  much 
for  the  needed  nitrogen. 

If  it  is  not  in  the  soil,  and  the  field 
must  be  cropped,  it  pays  to  buy  nitro- 
gen. Any  reduction  in  price  is  a  di- 
rect saving  in  cash,  and  it  means 
much  more  when  it  keeps  one  from 
doing  without  the  nitrogen  and  put- 
ting up  with  a  poor  yield.  Cost  of 
production  on  the  farm  works  low- 
er  slowly,  and  every  little  helps. 


Farm    Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 

Brief  Answers 

HL.  C. — I  have  always  recom- 
•  mended  that  the  inexperienced 
farmer  who  wants  to  grow  alfalfa 
itart  with  sweet  clover.  Sow  the  sweet 
clover  in  oats  or  buckwheat  and  the 
next  year  after  the  sweet  clover  hay 
is  harvested  sow  alfalfa  without  plow- 
ing the  ground. 

There  are  a  great  many  rotations 
that  would  prove  profitable  on  your 
farm.  A  three-year  rotation  of  com, 
wheat  and  vetch  for  hay  and  clover. 
A  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  with 
sweet  clover  and  vetch  sown  at  the 
last  working  of  the  corn  to  be  plowed 
down  for  soy  beans,  the  soy-bean 
stubbie  sown  to  wheat  and  vetch  to 
be  cut  for  hay.  and  clover  sown  in 
the  wheat  in  the  spring,  is  a  rotation 
hard  to  equal  for  building  up  the 
land  and  at  the  same  time  being 
profitable.  A  two-year  rotation  of 
oats  and  sweet  clover  is  a  soil  build- 
er and  rather  profitable.  I  would  cut 
the  oats  for  hay. 

*  *     * 

AF.  R. — I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy 
•  for  a  young  man  who  starts  on 
a  thin  farm,  for  I  started  that  way 
myself.  It  will  take,  to  make  that 
meadow  productive,  a  lot  of  lime  and 
fertilizer.  You  can  do  no  better  than 
to  grow  sweet  clover  on  it.  You  should 
do  as  much  in  five  years  toward  mak- 
ing that  farm  productive  as  I  did  in 
fifteen,  for  the  information  is  now 
obtainable  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
not.  You  may  have  the  benefit  of  my 
fifty  years'  experience  for  the  asking. 
I  had  no  one  to  whom  to  go  at  that 
time.  Alsike  clover  is  a  fairly  good 
soil  builder  but  it  is  not  in  the  same 
class  with  sweet  clover.  It  will  pay 
you  better  to  cut  the  hay  and  sell  it 
if  you  do  not  jieed  it  to  feed  and  with 
half  the  money  buy  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. Start  with  a  few  acres  and 
gradually  build  your  land  up  fty  the 
application  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 
There  are  four  steps  to  take  in  build- 
ing up  a  soil,  namely,  lime,  fertilizer, 
humus  and  good  rotations. 

*  *      * 
R.  R. — It  will  be  much  better  to 

•  prepare  that  oats  stubble  by 
harrowing  rather  than  to  plow  it.  If 
you  will  spend  as  much  time  harrow- 
ing as  it  would  take  to  plow  and  nar- 
row it  you  will  have  a  much  better 
seed  bed  for  the  wheat.  This  grain 
requires  a  loose  surface  soil  and  a 
firm  subsoil.  You  will  conserve  the 
moisture  by  harrowing. 

*  *      * 

TR.  M.     Clover  .seed  will  often  li€ 
•  in  the  ground  lor  more  thaui  a 
year. 
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Jieaders^  Views 

IN  reply  to  requests  about  the  seed- 
ing of  winter  barley,  to  replace 
wheat,  will  say  that  I  have  grown 
winter  bariey  for  at  least  16  years 
with  splendid  results. 

I  began  sowing  winter  barley  by 
gowing  two  acres  in  the  year  1929. 
I  sowed  ten  acres  and  got  a  yield  of 
55  bushels  per  acre  in  1931.  It  will 
grow  wherever  winter  wheat  grows. 
It  can  be  cut  about  June  20th  and  I 
threshed  at  once,  or  left  in  the  field 
till  after  harvest.  Comes  in  handy  in 
case  of  short  feed,  as  was  the  short 
corn  crop  of  1930. 

Winter  barley  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully on  com  stubble,  but  should 
be  seeded  by  September  10th  in  my  lo- 
cality. The  straw  is  as  good  as  wheat 
straw  for  bedding. 

Everything  on  my  farm  eats  bai'- 
ley;  horses  get  it  as  a  grain;  cows, 
hogs,  calves  get  it  as  grain  or  in  chop. 
Chickens  also  do  well  on  it  as  a 
scratch  grain.  Henry  Sprenkle. 

York  county,  Pa. 

— « 

Residue  from  Sprayers 

FARMERS  who  use  poison  sprays 
to  protect  crops  against  disease 
and  insects  are  cautioned  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry.  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  against 
dumping  the  residue  from  the  sprayer 
near  ponds  or  streams  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  contaminate  them  with  the 
poison. 

Such  an  oversight  might  endanger 
human  life  and  livestock,  as  well  as 
fish.  ALSO  all  kinds  of  empty  paint 
or  varnish  pails  should  be  burned  out 
and  not  dumped  near  water.  We  al- 
ways burn  them.  A.  A.  K. 
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Too  High  Salaries 

THIS  is  the  way  I  see  the  tax  situ- 
ation. I  feel  that  there  is  no  jus- 
tice to  the  taxpayer  when  we.  the 
people  of  Cambria  county.  Pa.,  have 
to  pay  four  judges  $48,000  a  year, 
(and  they  are  trying  hard  to  get  five), 
three  commissioners  $15,000  a  year, 
one  school  superintendent  $7,000  and 

ll'UIIl    CCli    LU    liltCCll    >_n,ii4o    ••«    >..l>.-     ^.^... 

missioner's  office  drawing  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000  a  year.  This  makes  a  total 
of  $70,000  a  year  for  eight  men,  not 
including  the  clerks. 

I  say  cut  these  high  salaried  men 
down  to  half  and  then  they  would 
still  have  three  times  as  much  to  live 
on  as  most  taxpayers  in  this  county. 

A   Reader. 
O 

A  Monster  Gum  Tree 

CLARK  W.  WRIGHT  of  Perry 
Valley  in  Perry  county.  Pa.,  had 
a  large  gum  tree  growing  near  his 
buildings.  He  decided  to  cut  it.  Now 
trees  of  this  kind  are  often  hollow, 
but  this  one  was  absolutely  sound  and 
made  15  ties.  7x9  full,  and  256  feet 
of  lumber.  It  measured  38  inches  in 
diameter  inside   the   bark. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hebel. 


W.  O.  Priest  of  Braxton  county, 
W.  Va.,  with  his  two  lNT(h«'ron  mur»'S 
and  their  colts.  Ho  thinks  that  good 
horses  will  always  be  In  demand  in 
rough  sections. 


Bob  Lee  says 


WITH  MY  LETZ  MILL  AND  ITS  EXHAUSTER-FAN 
ATTACHMENT,  I  FILL  MY  SILO  WHEN  THE  CORN  IS 
READY  .  .  .  NOT    WHEN    MY    NEIGHBORS    ARE    READY 


A  NEIGHBORHOOD  silo-filling 
gang  fills  your  silo  when  they 
get  to  you.  If  you're  the  first  one, 
your  corn  may  be  too  green.  If 
you're  the  last,  it's  probably  too  dry. 
But  the  man  who  has  a  Letz  Rough- 
age Mill  with  exhauster-fan  attach- 
ment, he  fills  when  his  corn  is  ready. 
Instead  of  doing  the  job  in  just  one 
day,  he  takes  two  —  or  three,  for 
that  matter.  The  first  day's  filling 
has  a  chance  to  settle.  He  gets  more 


in  and  it  keeps  better.  He  saves 
himself  the  expense  of  extra  labor 
and  the  time  it  takes  to  pay  back 
work.  He  turns  silo-fiUing  into  a 
regular  farm  job. 

It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  move  a  Letz  Mill  up  to  a  silo  and 
set  it  humming.  The  silage  is  cut 
uniformly,  which  means  that  it  packs 
closely  and  that  air  pockets  are 
eliminated.  The  exhauster-fan  will 
blow  the  silage  into  the  tallest  silo. 


Here  you  see  the  Leiz  Mill  344 
with  exhauiler-fan  attachment.  At 
the  right  the  same  mill  is  all  set  to 
cut  and  elevate  S  to  12  tons  of 
silage  per  hour.  And  after  silo- 
filling  time,  this  same  mill  for  12 
months  of  the  year  goes  right  on 
cutting  and  grinding  and  mixing 
(one  operation )  ehome-grown  grain 
and  roughage  into  highly  palatable 
rations. 


LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1936  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

Will   you  please   send   the  free  booklet*,  which   tell    who   Bob  Lee  is,  how   to  nuke  bal- 
anced ration*  from  homegrown  grains  and  roughage,  and  all  about  the  Leu  Roughage  Mill. 


My  name  is 

JUy  mailing  address  (or  R.  F.  D.)  is 
Ci/y_ . 


State. 


Hoffman's  Message 
to  Farmers! 

Double  Your  Guard  Against 
Inferior  Seed! 

Temptation  is  .strong  among  many  farmers  to  "let  down"  a  bit— to  be 
a  little  le.ss  particular  about  what  they  plant,  and  how.  A  very  serious 
mistake  that  they  may  long  regret.  Let  weeds  and  diseased  seed  get 
a  foothold  on  your  land  now.  and  it  may  take  years  to  overcome  .he 
harm  you  do. 


Now,  ii^  never  before,  you  must  watch 

out.      You     nni.st     double     your     guard 

jU'^inst    impure     seed. 

Yu\i    will    need    high    yield*    and    high 

quality    stnlf.     That    is    the   only    ri^'ht 

w-i\-   to   reduee   vour   costs  and   net   the 

top-of-the-markrt.     And— good    seed    is 

the    llrst    essential. 

F^or  this   reason,   we  have  been  stricter 


than  ever  before  in  the  dioiie  of  our 
seed.  Every  Krain  of  it  mu.'Jt  be  top- 
notch— and  the  cleaning  and  uradin^' 
has  been  done  with  extreme  care. 
Prices,   too,  are  w-a-y    d-o-w-n. 

Plant  Hoffman's  Seed  and  you  will  be 
.safe  iti  any  event.  Write  for  our  prices 
■'direct  to  you." 


,\.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Ilox  41«),  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT 
BYE 


TIMOTHY 
SOIL-BUILDING  CROPS 


ALFALFA 
VETCH 


And  ajter  silo -filling  the   Letz 
Roughage  Mill  goes  right  on  work- 
ing. It  chops  hay  in  haying  season. 
It  saves   many   times   its   cost   by 
making    home-grown    grain     and 
roughage    more    palatable    and 
easier    to    feed.     It    cuts,    recuts, 
grinds,  and  mixes  grain  and  rough- 
age in  a  single  operation.   And  its 
exhauster -fan    attachment    makes 
itself  useful  right  along  by  elevat- 
ing the  feed  from  the  Mill  to  a  bin 
or  a  wagon  box  or  a  sacking  tower. 
Get    the    exhauster-fan    attach- 
ment for  your  Letz  Mill  and  fill 
your  own  silo.    If  you  don't  yet 
own  a  Letz  Mill,  it'll  pay  you  to 
get  one  before  silo-filling  time  this 
very  season!    See  the  Letz  dealer, 
in  your  own  town.    Letz  Manufac- 
turing Company,  1936  East  Road, 
Crown  Point,  Indiana. 


W  H  O     I  S   4%       '^'   ^"^^  "  booklet  thai 

B  rk  D  I  r  c    *      '*^"*  *''"'  ^^  '' — *"*'  "'*" 

BOB  Lfct  ■  i,g„  If,  make  balanced 
rations  from  home-grown  grain  and  roughage. 
And  we  have  another  booklet  that  tells  all 
about  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill.  We'll  send 
you  these  booklets  .  .  .  FREE  .  .  .  if  you'll 
mail  the  coupon  you  see  at  the  left.  There's 
no  obligation   attached  to   this   free   offer. 


Solving  the  Buying 
Problem 


Good  farming  methods  will 
produce  bigger  and  better 
crops.  A  well-planned  mar- 
keting campaign  will  bring 
you  higher  prices.  And  well- 
informed  buying  will  bring 
you  more  for  every  dollar 
spent.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  master 
farmer  builds  his  economy 
program. 

The  third  leg  become.^  an 
easy  matter  when  you  read 
the  advertisements  in  your 
farm  paper.  Reading  them 
.saves  you  time  and  actual 
mrtney.  You  can  learn  what 
poods  arc  standard,  wlicre  to 
pet  them,  how  much  you  are 
expected   to   pay. 


jUvertisements  in  this  paper  can 
be  depended  upon. 
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"AND  DON'T  COME  BACK, 


MR.  WATER-THIN 


1 


YOU'RE  BAD  NEWS  TO  THIS  FARM! 


// 


Bad  news  is  the  word!  For  Mr. 
Water-thin  is  the  quart  or  more  of 
waste   oil   that  ordinary   refining 


leaves  in  every  gallon  of  motor  oil. 
It's  non-lubricating  stuff.  It's  quick 
to  vaporize  under  the  heat  of  a  trac- 
tor, truck  or  car. 

But  there's  none  of  this  useless 
material  in  Quaker  State  Motor 
Oil.  Quaker  State  has  developed 
and  installed  in  all  of  its  refineries 
—  the  most  modern  in  the 
world — special  equipment  that 


lubricant  to  the  gallon  of  Quaker 
State— not  three  quarts  and  one  of 
waste.  You  really  get  an  extra 
quart  of  lubricant!  That's  why 
Quaker   State  is   the  largest 

_-r».'_^    T» _„../..-._.•-    0-'  •—    *Ue. 

StSittllfi    1   ci  liioj' J  r  e«nic*    Oil    A^t    txiv^ 

world!  That's  why  it  is  the  most 
economical  oil  that  ever  went  to 
work  on  a  farm! 

Quaker  State  is  made  entirely 
from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania 


gets  water -thin  out.  And  Quaker 
State  replaces  this  useless  material 
with  rich,  full-bodied  lubricant! 
So  there  are  four  full  quarts  of 


Grade  Crude  Oil.  It  is  so  free  from 
impurities  that  it  doesn't  require 
acid  treatment  in  refining.  That's 
important!  For  acids  tend  to  de- 
stroy some  of  an  oil's  oiliness. 

Use  Quaker  State  and  you'll 
save  money  in  oil  and  in  main- 
tenance costs.  For  that  extra  quart 
makes  Quaker  State  lubricate  not 
only  longer,  but  better! 


THERE'S  AN  EXTRA  QUART 

OF  LUBRICATION   IN   EVERY  GALLON 


MOTOR  OIL 


LOOK  FOR ' 

THIS  SIGN 


NESHAT^INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


SE  V  E:  R  A  L  years  ago  Editor 
Bayard  began  trying  to  impress 
on  farmers  and  stockmen  the 
ever  present  danger  where  there  is  a 
bull.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
much  good  this  educational  campaign 
has  done,  how  many  have  taken  pre- 
cautions which  prevented  serious  ac- 
cidents. But  without  doubt  many  peo- 
ple have  been  more  carefvil  than  they 
would  have  been  when  handling  bulls 
if  they  had  not  read  the  number  of 
incidents  reported  by  Mr.  Bayard. 

*  *     * 

This  subject  was  revived  in  my 
mind  the  other  day  on  the  farm  across 
the  road  from  Neshaminy  Gardens. 
The  two  hired  men  were  stabling  the 
dairy  cows  and  doing  the  bam  work. 
One  of  the  men  was  trying  to  put  the 
pure-bred  Guernsey  bull  in  his  stable 
when  the  bull  turned  on  him,  throw- 
ing him  to  the  ground  and  began  mal- 
treating him  in  a  horrible  manner. 
The  man's  companion  came  to  the 
rescue,  but  the  bull  turned  on  him 
and  gored  him.  The  ovraer,  who  was 
nearby,  grabbed  a  pitchfork  and  drove 
the  animal  away  after  severe  treat- 
ment. The  two  men  were  taken  to 
the  hospital  where  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  amputate  one  of  the  first 
man's  legs,  an*  the  other  received 
treatment  for  lacerations  made  by 
the  bull's  horns. 

*  *     + 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  if 
there  was  in  most  of  us  a  feeling  that 
what  happened  to  other  people  could 
not  happen  to  us  because  we  are  more 
careful  or  too  smart.  For  that  reason 
much  good  advice  is  lost.  But  it  is  a 
strange  thing  how  a  reputation  for 
docility  and  .safety  on  the  part  of  a 
bull  createa  over-confidence  in  his 
v.o<^^i'>«'°  Pi->oi->in  Qro  cslnw  to  Iparn 
that  it  is  always  the  "safe"  bull  which 
attacks  human  beings. 

*  *     ^■ 

Years  ago  my  father-in-law  had  a 
nice  "safe"  Ayrshire  bull  with  long 
horns.  He  was  one  of  the  show  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  Mr.  Davis  was 
driving  him  down  the  lane  to  the 
watering  trough  one  day  when  the 
big  fellow  turned  on  him,  caught  him 
on  his  horns,  threw  him  up  and  he 
came  down  on  the  other  side  of  a 
stake  and  rider  fence.  That  probably 
saved  him  from  a  more  serious  fate. 

Don't  trust  a  bull! 

*  >|:  * 

With  the  passing  of  some  of  the 
activities  and  experiences  of  youth  I 
find  other  joys  which  compensate-- 
yes,  more  than  take  the  place  of 
those  of  other  days.  T  used  to  won- 
der what  "old  people,"  those  in  and 
past  middle-life,  found  in  life  that 
was  interesting.    I  saw  that  they  did 


not  play  ball,  turn  handsprings,  nor 
run  races,  and,  as  a  boy,  I  rather 
dreaded  growing  old. 

*  ^:  * 

But  as  time  went  on  I  found  I  never 
reached  a  point  where  these  antic- 
ipated regrets  were  noticeable.  As 
the  years  go  by  there  always  has 
been  something  new  and,  I  think,  bet- 
ter enjoyments  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  have  become  impossible 
or  passe.  If  we  are  rightly  philo- 
sophic and  appreciative  we  take 
pleasure  in  living,  by  proxy,  through 
the  joys  of  boyhood  and  youth  simply 
as  on-lookers  at  the  activities  of  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

*  >|:  * 

These  thoughts  came  to  me  the 
other  day,  surrounded  as  I  was  by 
four  sturdy,  active  little  fellows  from 
one  to  eight  years  of  age.  These 
grandsons  held  up  a  magic  mirror,  as 
it  were,  in  which  I  could  see  my  own 
boyhood  and,  although  I  have  "put 
away  childi.sh  things,"  I  am  glad  to 
have  them  resurrected  and  brought 
to  life  in  this  way.  Life,  motion  and 
intense  activity,  as  exhibited  in  happy 
childhood,  tend  to  renew  one's  youth 
if,  mayhap,  one  is  by  nature  a  child 

lover. 

*  *     * 

Dressed  only  in  "shorts,"  their 
brown,  sun-tanned  bodies  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  young  Indians.  In 
their  bare,  toughened  feet  they  skip- 
ped over  the  lawn  with  the  fleetness 
of  young  animals,  while  their  shouts 
of  gladness  showed  that  no  cares  or 
anxieties  rested  upon  them.  As  a  cli- 
max to  my  thoughts  the  words  of 
Whittier's  apostrophe  to  a  Barefoot 
Boy  came  to  my  mind: 

Ble.^sings    on    thee,    little    man. 
Barefoot    boy    with    cheek    of    tan! 
With    thy    turned-up    pantaloons. 
And    thy   merry    whistled    times; 
With    thy   red   lips,    redder   still. 
Ki.s.sed   by  strawberries  on   the  hill ; 
With    the    sunshine   on   thy    face. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my   heart  I   give  thee   joy  — 
I   was  once  a  barefoot   boy! 

+      *      * 
Cheerily,    then,    my    little   man. 
Live  and   laugh   as   boyhood   can! 

*  *      * 

Ah,   that  thou   couldst   know  the   Joy. 
Ere  it  passes,   barefoot  boy! 

O 

Locust  for  Fence  Posts 

THE  black  locust  tree  still  offers 
the  best  and  cheapest  source  of 
wood  fence  posts.  It  can  be  grown 
cheaper  on  most  Pennsylvania  farms 
than  it  can  be  purchased.  Seedlings 
can  be  obtained  from  state  nurseries, 
but  they  should  be  ordered  early  this 
fall.  M.   H. 


6hdrf  Unckr'Slung  ySi/age  Mxgon, 

TO    PREVENT    L.\IVIE    BACKS 

A  low  wagon  tor  hiiuiing  corn  siivt'H  a  lot  of  heavy  lifting  when  iHlinS 
th«'  silo,  Abovo  Ih  shown  dctiiils  in  the  construction  of  such  a  rig  for  handlinS 
green   fodder. 
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THERE  were  210  of  us  aboard 
our  special  train  when  it  set 
out  on  July  29th  on  the  first 
lap  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
Three-Nation  Tour.  The  special  was 
made  up  of  three  chartered  sUeping 
cars  from  Philadelphia,  three  from 
Harrisburg,  a  club  car,  a  parlor-ob- 
servation car,  and  three  dining  cars 
which  were  provided  by  the  various 
railroads  as  needed. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  train, 
comprising  all  but  the  Pittsburgh 
cars  ran  special  from  Philadelphia, 
meeting  the  two  western  Pennsyl- 
vania cars  at  Niagara  Falls.  There 
the  complete  train  was  made  up  for 
the  9.000-mile  rail  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  back.  The  train  was  our 
home  and  moving  ba.se  of  operations. 
We  didn't  change  cars  the  whole  time 
we  were  away. 

The  210  tour  members  came  from 
36  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ten 
counties   of   New   Jersey.     Maryland, 
Delaware.    West    Virginia    and    New 
York  also  were  well  represented.  The 
total  mentioned  does  not  include  the 
most  important  members  of  the  par- 
ty—the ahlp  railroad  men  who  acted 
as  starters,  guides  and  escorts.  Thanks 
to  their  efforts,  and  to  the  work  of 
many  others  we  never  saw.  the  long- 
laid  plans   for   the    trip    materialized 
day  after  day  without  a  hitch.  Credit 
is  due  many  more  than  can  be  men- 
tioned here,  but  we  rannot  pass  without  thanking 
Frank  Stuart.  Pittsburgh  City  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  who  was  on  the  job 
every  minute  of  the  tour,  and  for  weeks  before  we 
left  home.    Only  illness   kept  Karl   Henderson  of 
the  Santa    Fe    Railway    from    making    the    round 
trip.  too.    We  regretfully  left  him  behind  in   Los 
Angeles,  but  we  were  fortunate  in  having  W.  C. 
Leese  in  his  place  for  the  return  trip. 

Russell  East,  Agricultural  Agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  saw  us  off  to  a  good  start  and 
met  us  again  on  the  return.  So  did  William  Say- 
lor  also  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Both  have  played  an 
important  part  in  every  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
Tour.  Earle  Reed  of  the  New  York  Central  did 
his  share  and  there  are  many  others  to  whoni  we 
are  grateful  but  whose  names  must  be  omitted 
from  this  brief  record.  Their  careful  plans  made 
some  of  our  side-trips' never-to-be-forgotten  experi- 
ences. Their  companionship  aboard  the  train  add- 
ed much  to  our  pleasure  as  they  escorted  us 
through  the  states  they  knew  best. 
A  tour   member,   one   of   a  family   group    that 


Our  csmplete  speci;U  train  was  three  cars  longer  than  this.    This  is  the 
Eastern    Section   after    it    dropped    the    two    sleepers    and    diner    of    the 

Pittsburgh    Section. 

Seeing  AmeYica  First 

By  C.  L.  WHTTE 

made  the  trip  together,  writes  since  returning 
home:  "We  put  all  our  .souvenirs  on  the  table  in 
the  living  room.  Most  of  the  family  has  been  in 
to  'hear  and  see.'  We  each  think  of  something 
different  to  tell  and  nearly  fall  over  each  other 
trying  to  get  it  out  before  we  forget  it." 

That's  the  way  it  is  trying  to  tell  in  a  few  short 
paragraphs  about  a  ten  thousand  mile  tour  through 
this  great  country  of  ours,  with  dips  into  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Thoughts  of  the  things  we  did.  the 
ncenes  we  enjoyed  and  the  friendships  we  made 
just  tumble  over  each  other. 

Although  the  210  of  us  traveled  over  the  same 
route,  except  on  the  optional  side  trips,  no  two  of 
us  saw  all  of  the  same  things  nor  had  all  of  the 
same  experiences.  That's  why  tour  members  are 
already  talking  about  a  tour  reunion.  Our  evening 
experiences  differed  because  some  of  us  went  to 
bed  early,  and  others  went  late,  but  we  all  got  up 
early  very  early-  to  the  great  amazement  of  each 
new  set  of  dining-car  cooks.  We  ranged  in  age 
from  nine  to  eighty-two  years.    That  made  a  dif- 


ference in  outlook,  too.  Then  some 
of  us  wanted  to  see  how  the  western- 
ers do  their  farming,  while  others 
wanted  to  forget  all  about  farming 
for  awhile.  So  every  person's  tour 
observations  were  different  from 
every  other's. 

Any  one  interested  in  anything  like 
a  complete  story  of  the  tour  should 
read  the  schedule  that  was  published 
before  we  left  home,— or  spend  a 
couple  of  months  with  any  tour  mem- 
ber. We  followed  the  announced  itin- 
erary almost  to  the  letter.  But  we 
also  had  countless  experiences  not 
mentioned  beforehand.  The  itinerary 
said  nothing  about  our  riding  non- 
chalantly by  red  traffic  lights  m  the 
heart  of  Chicago,  enroute  from  lunch- 
eon as  Armour's  guests,  with  motor- 
cycle police  and  their  screaming 
sirens  escorting  us,  not  chasing  us. 
We  felt  like  visiting  royalty. 

Nor  did  the  schedule  call  for  a 
friendly  talk  about  us  over  a  chain 
of  43  radio  stations  by  that  popular 
announcer,  Wallace  Butterworth,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  Pennsylvania  boy. 
He  talked  about  us  when  we  sat  in 
on  the  broadcasting  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  program  from 
the  beautiful  Cathedral  Studio  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  in 
Chicago.  And  he  talked  to  us  in  his 
own  cordial  way  in  the  intervals  when 
parts  of  the  program  were  put  on 
from  other  stations  of  the  nation-wide  hook-up. 

There  were  other  unexpected  attractions  out  in 
North  Dakota.  The  Sioux  Indians  at  Mandan 
made  a  new  100  per  cent  American  by  adopting 
one  of  our  party  into  the  tribe.  Chief  Bear  Look- 
ing Back  is  this  York  county  tour  member's  new 
name,  but  he  continues  to  sign  himself  H.  M.  An- 
derson. 

Cowboys  at  Medora,  descendants  of  those  who 
rode  with  Roosevelt  in  his  ranching  days,  staged 
a  rodeo  for  us.  After  their  performance  with  buck- 
ing bronchos  and  wild  steers  we  concluded  that 
the  Bad  Lands  must  produce  human  bodies  made 
of  rubber  and  rawhide  instead  of  ordinary  flesb 
and  blood. 

In  Yellowstone  Park  Old  Faithful  gave  us  the 
pame  show  accorded  every  other  visitor.  But  an- 
other geyser,  dormant  for  forty  years  or  more 
broke  loose  with  a  grand  display  to  celebrate  our 
arrival.  From  a  respectful  distance  we  watched 
half-ton  grizzly  bears  amble  out  of  the  woods  at 
dusk  and  scatter  (Continued  on  page  15.) 


Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Tour  at  Yellowstone  Lake  Lodge. 
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AGAINST   PRICE   FIXING 

AFTER  much  experimenting  and  many 
.sad  experiences  the  people  of  Australia 
are  getting  back  to  common  sense.  At  the 
recent  wool  conference  at  Melbourne  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  policy  of 
fixing  wool  prices  reported  "vigorously  and 
unanimously"  against  it,  stating  that  the  con- 
ference should  reject  any  plans  that  interfere 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 


SEEDS  AND  WEEDS 

A  DRY  season  favors  the  growth  of  in- 
sects, for  their  eggs  hatch  and  their 
numbers  multiply.  A  wet  year  encourages 
weeds  and  the  following  season  is  likely  to 
s;pe  big  crops  of  these  pests  in  our  fields. 
\Vhile"it  always  pays  to  be  careful*  of  the 
purity  of  seeds  sown  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  weed  crop  this  summer  makes 
such  care  more  important  than  usual.  Few 
farmers  are  rich  enough  to  raise  weeds  and 
none  is  too  poor  to  sow  clean  seed  if  he  sows 
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exhibits,  the  demonstrations  and  the  pro- 
grams were  all  of  high  class  but  the  crowds 
were  hardly  so  large  as  two  years  ago.  This 
is  natural  under  present  conditions  and 
prices.  But  the  growers  are  not  dismayed  by 
anything.  They  are  going  right  ahead, 
studying  economical  production  and  believ- 
ing that  they  can  put  potatoes  on  the  market 
as  cheap  as  anybody  else  can  ship  them  into 
Pennsylvania.  The  400-Hushel  Club  has  now 
972  members  and  more  a-coming.  When  Dr. 
Nixon  began  his  campaign  for  efficient  pro- 
duction only  a  dozen  big  sprayers  could  be 
found  in  Pennsylvania.  Now  over  12.000  big 
machines  are  in  use,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  other  essen- 
tial potato  machines.  One  of  the  lessons 
learned  during  these  years  is  being  extended 
to  other  lines  of  production— the  necessity 
of  supplving  enough  plant 'food  to  grow  a 
profitable  crop.  All  crops  are  being  fed  better 
because  of  the  results  obtained  with  potatoes. 
Those  who  conducted  the  Potato  Exposition 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  work,  and 
the  growers  of  Pennsylvania  have  equal  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  their  leaders  and  their 
business. 


FOR  THEIR   SAKE 

GENERAL  approval  should  be  given  the 
order  of  the  Director  of  Prohibition  for- 
bidding the  use  of  federal  funds  to  pay 
women  for  services  in  purchasing  liquor  as 
evidence,  forbidding  prohibition  agents  to 
purchase  liquor  for  women  or  to  be  accom- 
])anied  by  women  when  purchasing  it.  There 
is  another  place  Avhere  women  should  not  be 
required  or  even  allowed  to  serve.  That  is  on 
the  jury  in  criminal  cases.  Women  should  be 
protected  from  the  filth  that  comes  to  the 
surface  in  criminal  court. 


TOO    LIGHT 
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directhy  and  indirectly  that  the  total  number 
of  dis.sritisfied  and  resentful  persons  is  very 
large.  And  they  are  the  more  resentful  he- 
cause  of  the  many  fair  promises  and  bright 
predictions  made  and  never  realized  except 
in  reverse.  The  candidate  who  is  looking  for 
a  p<»pular  platform  can  hardly  afford  to 
ignore  this  situation. 


FEAR   OF    A   BUG 

TO  our  farmers,  who  have  learned  how  to 
handle  the  potato  bug  or  Colorado 
beetle,  the  action  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey  will 
seem  drastic.  For  that  government  has  ruled 
that  the  importation  of  "all  products  of  the 
soil,  agricultural  and  horticultural,  seeds  and 
plants"  be  prohibited  from  France,  where  the 
potato  bug  is-  doing  some  damage.  When  the 
bug  first  appeared  in  this  region  it  aroused 
much  fear,  and  it  has  done  plenty  of  damage 
since  then,  but  it  has  not  ruined  our  potato 
industry.  A  great  many  things  are  like  the 
potato  bug— they  threaten  to  ruin  agricul- 
ture, or  a  part  of  it,  but  at  close  range  do 
not  prove  so  frightful  as  at  a  distance. 

AN    ENGLISH    BULL 

MOST  of  the  bull  attacks  reported  to 
us  are  from  this  country,  but  the  bad 
bulls  are  not  confined  to  the  U.  S.  A.  One 
owned  in  England,  while  being  taken  to 
water  by  Frank  R.  Smith,  an  18-year-old 
farm  boy  of  Sutton-cum-Duckmanton,  at- 
tacked and  fatally  injured  the  lad  before  it 
could  be  driven  away  with  pitchforks.  In  any 
land  a  bull  will  bear  watching.  The  Michigan 
Farmer  reports  that  two  Oceana  county  farm- 
ers, H.  F.  W.  Myer  and  Jes.se  M.  Davis,  are 
confined  to  their  beds  as  a  result  of  being 
trampled  by  an  angry  bull.  More  serious 
damage  was  prevented  by  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  a  dog. 


PIGS  and  light  hogs  are  now  too  numerous 
in  our  markets  and  must  sell  at  a  sub- 
stantial discount.  The  need  of  cash,  the  pres- 
ence of  disease  in  the  country,  the  desire  to 
beat  the  annual  fall  slump  may  account  for 
such  marketing  now;  but  those  who  have 
healthy  pigs  and  are  in  position  to  make  hogs 
of  them  on  cheap  wheat  and  other  grains  are 
not  likely  to  find  any  better  market  for  their 
grain  than  these  pigs  afford.  It  may  be  well 
to  do  a  little  figuring  on  pigs  as  a  marketer 
of  cheap  grain  before  selling  prematurely. 


A     GOOD     SWAP  ? 

ARKADI'lK   wants  to  know  whether  the 
b'edcral  Farm  Board  made  a  good  swap 
in  trading  25.000.000  bushels  of  its  wheat  for 
1,050,000  bags  of  Brazilian  coffee.    V/e  don't 
know  enough  about  coffee  and  its  present  and 
probable  future  prices   to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.  According  to  one  grain  expert  the  Farm 
Board  will  net  about  10c  per  bushel  for  the 
wheat  after  it  has  paid  all  the  freight,  com- 
mission,   insurance,    storage    and    other    pa.st 
and    future    charges    that    must    be    counted 
against  it  by  the  time  it  is  delivered  to  the 
.•seaboard;  but  he  may  be  too  liberal  in  hi.s 
estimate  of  costs.    The  people  should  know, 
however,  all  about  this  and  every  other  deal 
of  the  Board,  which  is  a  public  agency  and 
has  no  moral  right  to  operate  in  secret  with 
public  funds.    When  all  details  are  available, 
as  they  must  be  some  day  on  public  demand, 
we  can  tell  whether  the  Board  has  made  a 
good    trade    or    ought    to    retire    to    David 
Harum's    "institution    for    disappinted    boss 
swappers."    But  if  the  Board  is  so  expert  at 
swapping   why   stop   with   coffee?   Why   not 
trade  wheat  or  cotton  for  anything  in  sight 
and  so  put  the  government  into  all  sorts  of 
business   and    tie    up    the    wheat   and    cotton 
markets  with  the  markets  for  a  lot  of  other 
things?    And  why  not  make  our  government 
the  "protector  of  the  poor"  of  other  nations 
by   "holding  off  the  market"   for  a  year  or 
more  the  stuff  so  taken  in  trade — just  as  the 
Board  has  done  with  its  coffee?    But  maybe 
we'd  better  not  ask  any  more  questions  that 
can't  be  answered. 


POTATO  EXPOSITION 

SEVERAL    thousand    potato   growers   at- 
tended the  second  Potato  Exposition  at 
Pennsvlvania   State   College   last  week.   The 


A    HINT   TO    CANDIDATES 

WE  know  little  about  politics,  too  little 
perhaps,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
candidate  who  stands  on  the  platform  of  tak- 
ing and  keeping  the  government  out  of  busi- 
ness   is   going   to    win   a   lot   of   votes.     For 
business    men    in    many    linc^.    farmers    and 
others   are   weary   of   the   dislocations    wliich 
government    meddling    has    brought    about. 
There   is    no   end   to    them.     Several    of   our 
country's   great   industries   have  suffered   di- 
lectly  and  more  of  them  indirectly  by  govern- 
ment   participation    in    business    under    the 
specious  theory  of  stabilization  or  the  even 
more  plausible  theory  of  centralization  of  co- 
operation and  its  supposed  "bargaining  pow- 
er." A  big  volume  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe   all    the    disturbances    in    production, 
marketing,    processing,   financing,    exporting, 
storing   and    trading    in    commodities    which 
have     resulted     from     the     intervention     of 
government  agencies   and    their  subsidiaries. 
These  efforts  have  resulted  in  so  many  com- 
jilications  affecting  so  many  lines  of  bu-*iiiess 
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WHEN  Miles  Horst  and 
I  visited  County  Agent 
Waifs  office  in  Toms 
River  last  Friday  he  took  u.s 
to  see  some  of  the  con-struc- 
tive  experimental  work  that 
\  group  of  Ocean  county 
Doultrymen  are  carrying  on 
Kth  laying  bird.s  in  cages. 
•Pliis  winter  a  group  of 
eleven  poultrymen  will  have 
a  total  of  between  5,000  to 

im  birds    in   batteries   of   cages    and   will   keep 
individual  records  on  every  bird. 

This  is  not  the  first  year  that  this  has  been 
tried  at  Toms  River,  for  last  year  William  John- 
stone whose  plant  we  inspected,  kept  about  250 
layers  in  cages 
gether 


THE    CANADIAN    POOL 

THE    outcome    of    the    great    Canadian 
wheat    experiment    is   about   as    antici- 
pated and  outlined  in  past  issues.    The  cen- 
tral wheat  pool  has  been  dissolved  but  it  will 
dispose  of  its  remaining  stocks.    Its  member 
organizations,   the  pools   of  tlie   three   prov- 
inces, are  in  a  bad  way  financially.   They  owe 
the    provincial    governments    about   $25,000.- 
000,  for  which  are  pledged  their  elevators  and 
other  properties.    These  elevators  are  to  be 
operated  as   are   private  elevators,  receiving 
grain  from  anybody  and  selling  it  on  the  open 
market.    Growers  may  cooperate  in  pools  as 
before  the  central  organization  or  they  may 
sell  as  individuals,  for  their  contracts  are  no 
longer  in  existence.    The  creditor  provincial 
governments   are   to   be   represented  in   each 
organization  by  a  director  with  veto  power. 
The  debts  of  the  pools  to  the  governments 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  future  earnings  covering 
a  period  of  twenty  years.    So  does  the  great- 
est   grain    marketing    organization    dissolve, 
but  it  leaves  its  constituent  members  in  bad 
shape.     When    they    were    assembled    into  a 
central  body  they  were  sound  financially  and 
strong  in  every  way.    Now  they  are  in  debt 
and  (leinoralize<l. 

Prol)ably  cooperative  marketing  of  gram 
will  continue  in  western  Canada,  organiza- 
tion>  to  carry  it  on  being  rebuilt  or  built 
anew.  But  it  is  a  rather  safe  prediction  that 
these  organizations  will  atteinjit  to  market 
economically  and  will  not  attempt  to  control 
the  price.  Also  that  they  will  accept  long 
cstabli>be(l  and  well  tried  trade  practices  in 
marketing  instead  of  attempting  to  put  some- 
body's theories  into  effect.  Their  lesson  at 
least  has  been  costly  enough  to  be  remetn- 
bercd. 


in 


Now  this  group  are  working  to- 
order  to  see  just  which  way  they  are 
heading  in  this  revolutionary  method  of  handling 
laving  bird.s.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  caging  hens 
in  a  space  of  15  inches  by  16  inches  by  17  inches 
seems  contrary  to  all  former  teaching  of  the  best 
method  to  handle  the  laying  flock  for  profitable 
production,  -records  for  the  past  year  favor  the 
caging.  These  men  are  enthusiastic  about  the  re- 
sults obtained,  but  they  are  not  letting  their  en- 
tWsiasm  run  wild  before  they  give  the  system 
a  thorough  trial  and  have  studied  comparative  pro- 
duction, health  of  birds,  costs  of  production,  etc. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  cag- 
ing system  seems  to  have  many  advantages  over 
the  old  type  laying  house.  The  most  outstanding 
advantages   indicated   at   the   present 
time  are:  the  poultryman  is  working 
with  his  flock  as  individuals,  not  as 
a  unit;    records    on    individual    birds 
can  be  kept  at  no  extra  co.sts;  chance 
for  spread  of  disease  is  less  and  sick 
birds  have  a  greater  chance  for   re- 
covery; and  labor  cost  as  well  as  feed 
costs  seem  to  be  lower. 

Of  course  this  type  of  laying  house 
is  new,  in  fact  it  is  revolutionary, 
yet  it  is  a  development  which  profit- 
aWy  may  be  watched.  Unless  .some 
unforseen  thing  develops  this  system 
of  management  will  no  doubt  prove 
the  foundation  for  a  new  knowledge 
and  a  more  true  knowledge  of  feed- 
ing, disease  and  control,  and  produc- 
tive ability  of  individual  birds. 
♦      *      * 

MERCER  county  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  held 
the  largest  show  on  record  in  that  county 
on  August  25  when  the  annual  county  exhibit  at 
the   Trenton    Fair    grounds    was    enlarged    to    \n- 

M\\i\a    tVi"     c\a\r\T     nniiltrv      «winp     nnfl    fln\ArPr    showS. 

Club  Agent  Joe  Turpin  told  me  that  all  of  the 
heavy  work  and  the  details  of  setting  up  the 
show  were  handled  by  the  club  members.  This 
should  also  be  true  elsewhere.  These  shows  are 
sponsored  primarily  to  develop  initiative  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  4-H  boys 
and  girls.  They  must  run  their  own  shows  with 
occasional  guidance  from  their  club  leaders  if 
full  value  is  to  be  received  in  this  work. 

The  outstanding  winnings  of  the  dairy  show  in- 
cluded the  trophy  to  Edgar  Savidge  of  Penning- 
ton for  the  best  grown  and  fitted  animal  in  the 
show.  Margaret  Tindall  of  White  Horse  exhibited 
the  best  fitted  Holstein,  while  Alvin  Smith,  Allen- 
town,  won  the  title  of  "Miss  Mercer  County"  with 
an  animal  of  his  own  breeding. 

The  best  trio  of  birds  in  the  poultry  show  growrn 
by  a  club  member,  and  also  the  best  cockerel,  was 
exhibited  by  Edward  Trockenbrod  of  White  Horse, 
a  breeder  of  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Harold  Schaible, 
Ewingville,  exhibited  the  best  pullet,  a  Barred 
Rock. 

The  flower  show  was  much  larger  than  antic- 
ipated in  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

*  *      * 

LAST  week  a  meeting  of  milk  producers,  deal- 
ers and  consumers  was  announced  on  this 
page  as  to  take  place  at  the  College  at  New  Bruns- 
wick on  October  8th.  The  date  of  this  meeting 
has  been  changed  from  October  8th  to  October  1st, 
one  week  earlier.  At  this  meeting  .some  of  the 
perplexing  problems  which  confronted  the  dairy- 
men, health  officials  and  members  of  the  legis- 
lature last  winter  will  be  discussed  in  view  of  find- 
ing some  answer  satisfactory  to  all  interests  con- 
cerned. 

*  *      * 

DURING  the  past  two  weeks  the  production  of 
poultry  flocks  furnishing  eggs  for  the  egg 
auctions  has  fallen  off  until  the  volume  at  the 
Flemington  Egg  Auction  dropped  below  600  cases 
for  the  fir.st  time  in  several  months.  At  the  same 
time  prices  have  been  soaring  from  eight  to  ten 
cents  above  New  York  top  quotations. 

*  *      * 

FRIENDS  of  Miss  Ida  Amelia  Hammell,  member 
of  the  Sparta  4-H  Homcmaking  Club  of  Sus- 
sex county,  as  well  as  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  club  work,  will  be  interested  in  tuning  ont»)  the 
National  4-H  Club  Radio  Broadcast  this  Saturday 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


at  1:30  p.  m.  to  hear  her  tell  about  the  work  of 
this  club  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Miss  Hammell  and  the  local  leader  of  the  Sparta 
Club  will  speak  from  Station  WJZ,  New  York,  over 
a  network  of  fifty-two  stations. 

*     *     * 

IT  is  estimated  that  over  4,000  persons  attended 
the  second  day  of  the  Potato  Exposition  held 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College  last  week.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  the  ill  effect  of  the  much  talked 
of  depression  among  this  large  group  of  farmers. 
The  number  attending  the  Exposition  was  equal 
to  that  of  two  years  ago  and  the  interest  showm 
in  the  new  machinery  and  equipment  was  an  en- 
couraging sign  to  the  manufacturers. 

Fourteen  machinery  companies  displayed  and 
demonstrated  their  implements,  and  a  total  of  36 
commercial  exhibits  were  on  display.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  not  as  many  startling  changes  have  been 
made   in   potato    equipment  during   the   past   two 


Scene  at  Flemington,  N.  J.,  poultry  auction.    Buyers  from 
and  central  New  Jersey  come  here  to  buy. 


over  north 


years  as  previous  to  the  first  Exposition  in  1929. 
Most  of  the  manufacturers  have  added  small  im- 
provements and  corrected  weak  points  on  their  im- 
plements, and  these  things  drew  the  interest  of 
the  growers. 

The  number  of  tractors,  sprayers,  etc.,  on  dis- 
play was  not  as  great  this  year  as  in  1929  because 
the  machinery  people  did  not  exhibit  a  complete 
line.  Instead  they  exhibited  only  the  number  of 
machines  which  they  could  use  for  field  demon- 
strations. 

*  *  * 
•m yrlDDLESEX  County  4-H  Dairy  Club  members 
jyi' held  their  seventh  annual  show  at  Cranbury 
on  August  22nd.  The  judges  reported  this  to  be 
the  best  exhibition  of  good  type  and  well  fitted 
4-H  Club  animals  ever  shown  in  the  county.  ■ 

For  the  third  time  Joseph  Staump  of  Jamesburg 
carried  off  honors  as  a  showman  with  his  three- 
year-old  Holstein  bull.  The  best  fitted  Jersey  in 
the  ring  was  shown  by  Henry  Perrine  of  Cranbury. 
This  year  a  special  award  was  given  to  the  best 
showman  among  club  members  who  were  exhibit- 
ing for  the  first  time.  This  was  won  by  Dennis 
Tangney  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  winners  in  the  regular  classes  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Holsteins. — Females:  Junior  calves:  1,  John 
Partridge,  Jr. 

Senior  calves:  1,  Henry  Wilson,  Jr.;  2,  Stanley 
White:  3,  John  Partridge,  Jr. 

Junior  yearlings:   1,  Edward  Skok. 

Senior  yearlings:  1,  Alva  Perrine;  2,  John  Par- 
tridge, Jr.;  3,  George  Allen. 

Two-year-olds:    1,  Stanley  Lenard. 

Three-year-olds:    1,  George  Allen. 

Junior  and  grand  champion:    Alva  Perrine. 

Senior  champion:    George  Allen. 

Males.-  Bull  calves:    1,  Stanley  White. 

Bulls  over  one  year:  1,  Joseph  Staump,  Jr.;  2, 
Raymond  and  Stanley  White;  3,  Alex  Bohinsky; 
4.  J.  Partridge,  Jr. 

Jerseys. — Females:  Senior  calves:  1,  Henry 
Perrine;    2,  Margaret  Kendall;   3.  Wm.  Kendall. 

Yearlings:  1,  Robert  Perrine;  2,  Dennis  Tang- 
ney. 

Two-year-olds:     1,   Margaret   Kendall. 

Grand  champion:    Margaret  Kendall. 

Bull  calves:    Wm.  Kendall. 

Guernseys. — Junior  calves:    1,  Arthur  Sigle. 

Junior  yearlings:  1,  Stanley  Griggs;  2,  Harry 
Perrine,  Jr.;  3.  Arthur  Sigle;  4,  Charles  Sigle. 

Two-year-olds:     1,   John   Perrine. 

Grand  Champion:    John  Perrine. 
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LL  who  are  planning  to 
attend  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Cumber- 
land-Shenandoah Valley  fruit 
inspection  tour  on  Septem- 
ber 15th,  16th  and  17th  are 
urged  by  Secretary  Farley  to 
make  their  hotel  reserva- 
tions with  him  by  September 
5th.  The  first  night  will  be 
spent  in  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  following 
evening  at  Winchester,  Virginia. 

The  New  Jersey  Society  is  cooperating  with  the 
Horticultural  Societies  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia  and  the  tour  commit- 
tee anticipates  a  large  crowd. 

This  tour  will  provide  an  exceptional  opportun- 
ity to  see  some  of  the  best  orchards,  packing 
houses,  cold  storage  and  by-product  plants  in  the 
largest  fruit  growing  section  of  the  East.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  .section  will  produce  this  year 
at  least  one-fifth  of  the  total  commerial  apple  crop 
of  the  United  States. 

*       *      * 

IN  an  effort  to  eliminate  confusion  among  fer- 
tilizer buyers  and  dealers,  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers have  decided  to  substitute  the  word  "nitro- 
gen" for  "ammonia"  on  fertilizer  bags  and  tags, 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  1932. 

The  ratio  of  ammonia  to  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer 
is  approximately  five  to  four,  according  to  H.  R. 
Cox,  extension  agronomist  at  the  college.  In  other 
words,  the  present  5-8-7  analysis  will 
next  spring  be  known  as  a  4-8-7  fer- 
tilizer. 

"In  changing  over  to  a  nitrogen 
basis,  we  may  expect  that  ratios  will 
be  slightly  altered.  The  old  7-6-5  an- 
alysis, for  example,  will  become  a 
6-6-5  mixture.  This  new  analysis  will 
have  slightly  more  nitrogen  than  the 
old,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
will  be  equivalent,"  Mr.  Cox  tells 
farmer  buyers. 

Delaware  Notes 

THE  fifth  annual  Delaware  State 
Poultry  Show  will  be  held  on  the 
Community  Building  and  in  the  Ar- 
mory in  Milford  January  5-8,  1932. 

This  show  will  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Delaware  State 
Poultry  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  Dela- 
ware Fanciers'  and  Breeders'  Association,  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  University  of  Delaware,  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  a  committee  of 
business  men  of  Milford.  All  communications  in 
regard  to  this  poultry  show  should  be  directed  to 
H.  S.  Palmer,  Secretary,  Newark,  Delaware. 

*  *  4< 
HIS  past  week  brought  to  a  close  the  canta- 
loupe rush  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  three  weeks.  The  crop  this  year  was  shorter 
than  in  previous  seasons  due  to  the  drouth  when 
farmers  began  to  pick  lopes  and  later  to  the  lice. 
Last  week  there  was  an  almost  continuous  rain 
and  what  cantaloupes  were  remaining  on  the  vines 
were  damaged.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  this 
season   was  worth   around   $300,000. 

On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  bordering  on 
Sussex  county,  Delaware,  the  large  cantaloupe 
growers  are  still  shipping  large  quantities  and  will 
continue  to  ship  thrpughout  September.  Last  sea- 
son cantaloupes  were  shipped  from  this  district 
until  the  first  frost.  The  farmers  near  Rhodesdale 
fields  have  from  50  to  250  acres  planted  which 
rotate  so  that  when  they  are  through  picking  some 
patches  other  patches  are  just  beginning  to  pro- 
duce. 

*  *     * 
HE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  instituted 

legal  proceedings  against  a  Delaware  canner 
for  the  violation  of  the  McNary-Maples  Amend- 
ment to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Acts,  when  they 
seized  76  cases  of  canned  peas  which  were  shipped 
to  Lebanon,  Pa.  The  charges  were  that  the  cans 
contained  an  excessive  quantity  of  hard  peas  and 
were  thus  sub-standard  under  the  pure  food  Jaw. 

*  «     * 

SOME  of  the  canning  factories  opened  this  past 
week  and  others  are  expected  to  open  this 
coming  week  throughout  the  state.  The  farmers 
are  receiving  around  $11  per  ton  for  their  con- 
tracted tomatoes.  The  tomato  crop  this  year  is 
very  poor  and  very  few  tomatoes  mature  without 
being  damaged  to  some  extent.  The  long  north- 
easter which  was  experienced  throughout  the  state 
recently  did  considerable  damage  to  the  tomatoes 
and  caused  the  ones  touching  the  grovind  to  soften. 

*  *      * 
N  a  recent  report  given  out  it  is  estimated  that 

the  cucumbers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  yielded  the 
farmers  around  $262,699  for  the  shipments  of  the 
season  which  recently  closed.  The  weather  condi- 
tions for  this  crop  were  very  favorable,  the 
yield  larger  than  in  recent  years  and  the  prices 
for  the  first  two  weeks  were  very  favorable.  K.P.T. 
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Requested  Recipes 

IN  answer  to  a  request  from  Mrs.  G.  H.  in  the 
August  22nd  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for 
green  tomato  mincemeat  recipe,  Mrs.  W.  S.  L. 
of •  Pennsylvania  sends  the  following: 

Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

Three  pounds  green  tomatoes,  three  pounds  ap- 
ples chopped,  two  pounds  small  raisins,  eight  cups 
brown  sugar,  two  tablespoons  salt,  one  cup  suet, 
one  cup  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon,  two 
teaspoons  cloves,  one  nutmeg  ground,  orange  peel, 

if  desired.  .  . 

Chop  the  tomatoes  and  drain.  Measure  juice 
and  add  equal  amount  of  water  to  pulp.  Scald 
mixture  and  drain  off  the  liquid.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cess twice,'  adding  fresh  water,  scalding  and  drain- 
ing To  the  mixture  add  chopped  apples,  sugar, 
raisins,  salt  and  suet  and  cook  until  clear.  Add 
remaining  ingredients  and  cook  mixture  until 
thick.  Pack  immediately  into  clean 
jars  and  seal  at  once. 

Sliced  Cucumber  Pickle* 

Mrs.  B.  E.  H..  also  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  supplied  a  recipe  for  sliced  cu- 
cumber pickles: 

One  quart  sliced  cucumbers  (do  not 
peel),  one  onion,  one  sweet  pepper 
(ripe  preferred);  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  let  stand  for  three  hours.  Drain 
and  add  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  white  mustard  seed,  twen- 
ty whole  cloves,  one  tablespoon  grat- 
ed horseradish,  vinegar  to  cover. 
Scald  but  do  not  boil  the  whole  mix- 
ture. If  there  is  too  much  liquid,  re- 
move ingredients  and  boil  down. 
O. • 

Where's  That  Book 

BOOKS,  pamphlets  and  farm  paper 
clippings  grow  in  number  and 
unless  cared  for  in  an  orderlv  mnn- 
ner,  become  mislaid  and  are  not  to 
be  found  when  most  needed. 

How  often  these  questions  are  ask- 
ed: "Where  did  I  put  that  book  about 
concrete?  It  contains  just  the  for- 
mula we  need  today  and  I  cannot 
find  it." 

The  farmer's  five-foot  shelf  of  books 
may  be  only  a  closet  shelf  or  a  mouse- 
proof  box  but  there  should  be  some 
place  where  such  books,  recipes,  etc., 
are  kept  when  not  in  use  and  to 
which  they  are  returned  after  using. 

The  ability  to  get  the  needed  in- 
formation prevents  loss  of  time  when 
busy,  frazzled  nerves  that  result  from 
frantic  search  for  mislaid  articles, 
and  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  sick 
horse  or  the  concrete  job  may  save 
money. 

In  farm  papers  we  often  see  an  ar- 
ticle or  a  recipe  we  wish  to  keep  for 
future  reference,  if  not  cut  out  at 
once  it  is  usually  lost.  An  envelope 
keeps  clippings  safely  and  may  be 
labeled  and  placed  in  or  with  books 
on  the  same  subject. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
kept  a  lar^e  box  filled  with  odds  and 
ends  and  having  on  its  cover  this 
label:  "If  you  can't  find  it  anywhere 
else  look  here." 

The  box  was  handy  anyway — more 
easily  searched  than  the  barn,  the 
house,  the  garage  and  the  work  shop, 
all  of  them  due  for  upheaval  when 
•some  mi.ssing  rule  or  recipe  simply 
must  be  found.  M.  C.  S. 


improper  packing,  the  jar  may  be  packed  too 
loose  or  too  tight.  The  fruits  may  have  been 
overprocessed  or  the  syrup  may  be  too  heavy. 

Discoloration  of  the  fruit  is  due  to  a  certain 
enzyme  which  is  present  only  when  the  fruit  is 
underprocessed. 

Improper  packing  may  be  the  cause  of  a  lack 
of  liquid  in  the  jars,  for  if  the  fruit  is  packed  too 
tight  in  the  neck  of  the  jar  the  gases  and  steam 
cannot  escape  readily.  Other  causes  may  be  in- 
sufficient pre-cooking,  improper  manipulation  of 
the  processor;  or  air  pockets  may  have  been  left 
in  the  jar,  or  the  jars  may  have  been  too  tightly 
sealed  during  the  processing. 

Miss  Garvin  lists  six  causes  for  spoilage.  The 
first  cause  is  imperfect  jars  and  lids.  These  she 
says,  should  be  tested  carefully  before  using.  Use 
of  a  poor  sealing  medium  is  the  second  cause; 
good,  new  rubber  rings  are  essential.  Overpack- 
ing  jars  may  cause  spoilage,  and  it  is  better  to 
underpack  than  overpack.  she  adds.  Underpro- 
cessing  is  another  cause;  be  sure,  she  suggests,  to 
count  the  time  from  the  moment  that  the  water 
begins  to  boil. 


Why  Fruits  Spoil 

WHY  do  fruits  float  in  the  jar? 
Why  do  fruits  discolor?    Why 
do  fruits  spoil  in  the  jar? 

Miss  Alma  Garvin,  extension  nutri- 
tion specialist  for  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, answers  these  questions. 
Fruits  float  in  the  jar  for  one  of  four 
reasons,  she  says.  It  may  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  fruit  to  do  so,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  strawberry,  which  is  soft, 
tender  ahd  juicy.    It  may  be  due  to 


Your  Vdcation 


HOW  splendid,  if  you  joined  the  great  tour 
of  the  West!  But  many  of  us  could  not 
go.  If  we  have  cars  we  can  be  sure  of  a 
good  time,  and  at  small  expense.  Vacations  rest 
largely  With  ourselves.  Every  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  and  neighbor  states  is  rich  in  opportunities 
for  the  one  who  wants  a  short  vacation.  Be  it 
only  on  the  installment  plan,  a  day  at  a  time. 

Get  a  good  road  map  and  look  things  over,  first 
having  determined  the  radius  of  your  field.  In 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  there  are  Conneaut 
Lake,  Pymatuning  with  its  proposed  big  dam 
which  will  make  the  largest  inland  lake  in  the 
state.  Other  interests  are  the  old  oil  fields  and 
Drake  well,  John  Brown's  old  home,  recently  made 
a  state  park.  Cook  forest,  with  its  acres  of  white 
pines  never  touched  by  the  ax.  'The  streams  of 
the  Allegheny  foothills  are  within  easy  driving 
distance,  and  other  parts  of  the  state  have  equal 
though  perhaps  different  incentives.  There  are 
great  battle  grounds,  wondrous  moun- 
tain scenery,  beautiful  wild  flowers 
and  birds  to  attract. 

You  think  you  cannot  get  away. 
There  is  in  every  neighborhood  a 
neighbor  who  will  willingly  look  after 
your  stock  and  other  things  for  a  day 
or  two  with  the  incentive  that  you 
will  do  the  same  for  him  another 
week.  Preparation  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily will  be  little  expense  unless  the 
objective  point  is  some  fashionable 
resort — and  don't  choose  such  a 
place.  Wear  clothing  which  is  both 
comfortable  and  serviceable — in  which 
you  can  do  what  you  wish  in  making 
the  most  of  the  outing.  Throw  aside 
worries,  and  be  ready  to  come  back 
rested,  ready  to  take  up  the  routine 
work  with  an  added  interest  and 
strength,  and  to  have  gained  broader 
visions  of  real  life. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam. 
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Fruit  Pudding 

MIX  one  cup  sugar,  one  heaping 
teaspoon  of  flour,  and  add  one 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Let  boil  up. 
Make  a  rather  stiff  dough  as  follows: 
Two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
rounding  tablespoon  of  lard.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Add  just  enough  milk  to 
allow  patting  dough  into  shape  on 
floured  board. 

Fill  three-pint  basin  two-thirds  full 
of  sliced  apples  or  peaches,  cover 
with  dough,  then  pour  syrup  over 
dough  allowing  to  run  down  over 
fruit.    Bake. 

Serve    with   sugar    and    cream. 

B.  K.  L. 
O 

Stylish  and  Comfortable 

No.  7289.— Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

No.  7291. — Mis.scs*  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  16,  18  and  *20  years. 

No.  7091. — Ladies'  morning  frock 
Designed  in  sizes:  36,  38,  40.  42.  44, 
46.  48,  .50,  52  and  54  inches  bust 
measure. 

No.  7305.— Girls'  coat.  Designed  in 
sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10.  12  and  14  years. 

No.  7125.  -Girl.s'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years. 

No.  7302.-  Gills'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 

No.  7307.— Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  .sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 

No.  7283.— Girl.s'  Pajamas.  D,  ^ti- 
ed in  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 

No.  7297.  Ladles'  slip.  Designed 
in  sizes:  Small.  34-36;  medium,  38- 
40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure. 

HOW   TO   O&DES 

All  pattern.s  l.'ir  earh,  two  for  25c.  Be 
.iiiro  to  Rive  rmniber  and  f\\7,c.  Fa.shion 
Book  only  10c.  Addtfi.'!.^  Pattern  Depart- 
mont.  Pprin.sylvnni.T  Fiirtiifir.  7301  Penn 
Ave,    PittrflnirKh,    Vu 
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IT  was  gleefully  suggested  by  the 
Indians  that  Lewis  be  burned 
alive,  meanwhile  subjected  to  the 
leisure  tortures  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  redskin.  However,  one  old 
chief  arose  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
adopting  the  captive.  He  argued  that 
Wetzel  was  too  good  a  fighter  to  be 
killed.  And  here  the  Wetzel  luck 
returned. 

If  adopted  he  would  add  renown  to 
the  tribe,  pleaded  the  old  chief.  Many 
warriors  have  fallen  before  his  rifle 
and  tomahawk,  countered  others.  And 
thus  the  primitive  trial  went  on.  The 
outcome  of  the  pow-wow  was  that 
Wetzel  must  pay  lor  his  sins  by  dying 
the  next  day.  He  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  a  guard  placed  to  watch 
him,  while  the  tribe  eagerly  awaited 
the  morrow  with  its  ceremonies.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  the  majority, 
and  there  was  no  appeal. 

But  the  old  chief  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  decision  and  determined  to 
take  justice  in  his  own  hands.   He  did 
not  want    to    see    this    great    fighter 
roasting  at  the  stake.    So  in  the  still- 
ness of   the  night  the   redman  crept 
through  the  rear  of  the  shack  where 
the  captive  was  held,  cut  the  thongs 
which   bound   him    and   led    him   out 
into  the  woods.    There  he  gave  Wet- 
zel his   rifle,    ammunition   and   knife. 
Mounting  a  horse  the  Indian  led  the 
rescued    prisoner    toward    the    Ohio 
river.    At  the  Muskingum  the  old  In- 
dian  stopped.     "Good   bye,"    said  he. 
And  Lewis  Wetzel,  hero  of  the  border, 
turned  and  shot  his  rescuer  dead.    So 
much  for  pioneer  gratitude,  or  was  it 
a  streak  of  madness  in  this  Teuton's 
blood,  which  explains  his  savagery  on 
this  and  other  occasions? 

"He  made  me  walk,  and  he  was 
nothing  but  an  Indian,"  was  Wetzel's 
„vT>iaTiatinn  wViPTi  hp  tumcd  UP  at  an 


Ohio  settlement  with  a  fresh  scalp 
at  his  belt.  His  explanation  may  have 
seemed  sufficient  to  himself,  but  it 
did  not  advance  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  certain  plain-spoken  women, 
who  let  him  know  in  no  uncertain 
terras  what  they  thought  of  such  pay 
for  his  rescue.  Lydia  Boggs  defended 
him.  Whether  he  appreciated  her 
loyalty  we  do  not  know,  but  this  was 
not  the  last  time  that  she  came  to 
his  rescue. 

No  man  on  the  border  dared  say  a 
word.  We  are  told  they  agreed  with 
Lydia  that  he  was  no  murderer.  But 
probably  in  private  they  held  differ- 
ent opinions,  for  he  became  so  thor- 
oughly ostracized  that  he  left  the 
country,  going  down  to,  Kentucky, 
where  this  contradictory  character  in 
a  measure  redeemed  himself. 

Did  the  savage  heart  hide  finer 
thought  never  yet  brought  to  light, 
or  has  tradition,  sickened  by  his  mo- 
notonous slaTi^hter,  painted  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  man  to  atone  for  its 
gruesome  delight  in  his  killings?  Or 
did  outraged  public  opinion  knock 
some  sense  into  this  strange  mind? 
We  cannot  say.  All  we  know  is  that 
down  in  Kentucky  Lewis  Wetzel  was 
a  changed  man. 

Living  around  Limestone  and 
Washington,  Ky.,  he  took  part  in 
hunting  parties,  helped  harvest  the 
grain  and  cut  trees  for  winter  fire- 
wood. He  voiced  opposition  to  mak- 
ing women  captives.  "Not  a  woman." 
he  would  say,  "for  our  mothers  are 
wopien."  The  reader  will  here  recall 
his  solicitude  for  his  own  mother! 

"Our  fathers  are  men  too."  he  was 
told. 

"Men  can  defend  themselves."  said 
Lewis.  "But  men  to  attack  and  cap- 
ture women;  that  is  not  for  me.  That 
is  for  you." 

It  should  be  recalled  that  we  have 
no  record  of  Wetzel  ever,  either  be- 
fore or  after  his  capture  by  the  In- 
dians, injuring  a  woman  of  any  color. 


In  view  of  his  feeling  toward  the  red- 
men  it  is  also  strange  that  the  only 
kindness  he  ever  showed  to  any  wom- 
an, with  the  possible  exception  of 
Lydia  Boggs,  was  toward  one  of  the 
hated  race. 

AN  Indian  girl  about  fifteen  years 
old  was  brought  into  a  woods 
camp.  She  had  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  her  three  brothers  and  her 
father  shot  by  the  white  men  who 
brought  her  into  the  camp  where  the 
scouts  were  assembled.  Some  of  these 
gallant  specimens  of  depravity  com- 
plimented the  girl  on  her  appearance 
and  she  turned  away  abashed  by  their 
rudeness. 

"Let  us  make  a  vivandiere  of  her, 
such  as  the  French  have,"  suggested 
a  young  man. 

"Let  the  girl  go,"  commanded  a 
stern  voice. 

"Who  spoke  in  that  tone?"  de- 
manded the  young  fellow,  leaping  up 
in  anger. 

Wetzel  came  up  to  him  and  putting 
his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder  said, 
"I  spoke,  lad.  The  girl  must  go.  Have 
you  sisters?  If  you  have,  think  of 
their  position  in  an  Indian  camp." 

"Their  position  in  such  a  place 
should  mike  me  detain  this  girl  from 
revenge."  said  the  lad. 

"It  should  make  you  liberate  her 
from  pity,"  said  the  scout  quietly. 
Walkipg  over  to  the  girl  he  said,  "Go, 
child.  Your  people's  camp  is  waiting 
for  you." 

The  Indian  maiden  broke  into  tears 
and  would  not  be  quieted.  The  rough 
men  who  a  few  minutes  ago  were 
cruel  and  callous  about  her  fate,  gath- 
ered around  in  solicitude,  trying  to 
make  her  stop  crying.  Those  tears 
were  weapons  they  were  not  prepared 
to  resiaL. 

The  girl  peeped  through  her  fingers 
and  saw  only  sympathy  on  the  rough 
faces  before  her.  A  smile  flashed 
through  her  tears  and  two  black 
frightened  eyes  softened  as  they  gaz- 
ed in  affection  at  her  stalwart  res- 
cuer. Obeying  her  impul&e  she  ran 
up  to  Wetzel,  caught  his  hand  in  both 
of  hers  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 
Here  was  a  predicament  for  the  In- 
dian and  woman  hater,  and  the  girl 
did  not  help  him  out  of  it,  for  she  re- 
fused to  be  separated  from  him. 

"Indian  girl  got  no  father,  no  broth- 
ers," said  the  maiden.  "She  like  white 
brave;  .she  go  with  him." 

"But  the  white  brave  cannot  take 
you,"  said  Lewis  kindly,  as  he  always 
spoke  to  children. 

"Pooh,"  said  the  squaw.  "Indian 
girl  don't  want  to  be  took.  She  take 
her.self.  She  know  every  path.  She 
follow  after  white  brave."  Retaining 
her  hold  on  Wetzel's  hand  she  seem- 
ed willing  and  capable  of  carrying 
out  her  promise. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  her?"  ask- 
ed the  embarrassed  scout.  This  was 
fun  for  the  other  '.vhite.=!.  who  appre- 
ciated the  situation  of  the  man,  who 
was  master  of  every  occasion  in 
which  Indians  wore  concerned,  now 
at  sea  befoie  a  weak  and  insignifirant 
member  of  that  race.  Getting  no  help 
from  them  the  scout  took  the  girl  and 
they  went  through  the  woods  until 
they  came  to  an  encampment  of  her 
people.  Here  the  foxy  Wetzel  inti- 
mated that  he  wanted  a  conference 
with  the  redmc^n,  so  risked  the  girl 
to  prepare  the  way  for  him. 

Glad  to  serve  him  she  sprang  for- 
ward. When  he  .saw  her  safe  within 
the  line  of  Indian  pickets  he  dived 
through  the  underbrush  and  departed 
from  that  vicinity.  But  the  native 
child  was  not  to  be  shoved  aside  so 
easily.  That  night  .she  walked  into 
th'-  white  men's  camp. 

(To  be   continued.) 


Furnace 


"Oldtime 
Fireside  Cheer" 

ALLEN'S  —  the  friendly 
furnace — sends  forth  the 
cheer  and  comfort  of  an 
old-fashioned  fireplace. 
This  enjoyment  of  the 
visible  fire  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  ALLEN 
patented,  transparent  in- 
ner door  construction. 


Because  Allen  has  de- 
signed and  built  these 
different  models  for  burn- 
ing hard  and  soft  coals, 
coke,  wood,  gas,  etc.,  you 
may  use  to  advantage  the 
fuels  that  are  most  avail- 
able and  cheapest.  Mora 
than  500,000  people  now 
depend  upon  the  Allen 
for  winter  comfort. 


Heat  at  Stove  Cost 

Here's  comfort  for  the  thrifty!  Allen's  Parlor 
Furnace  —  with  the  heating  efficiency  of  a 
basement  furnace— circulates  large  volumes  ot 
healthful  warmth  throughout  the  house— yet 
its  fuel  requirements  are  only  those  of  a  stove. 
What  a  happy  combination  for  1931  incomes! 

Allen's  is  an  "Above-the-floor"  furnace  o£ 
extra  heating  capacity  and  longer  service, 
gained  by  means  of  radiating  fins  which  double 
the  heating  surface.  Size  for  size,  Allen  s  out- 
heats  and  outlasts  others. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Allen  Prices  have  never  been  so  low.  Wood 
and  coal  burning  models  for  $37.50,  and  up. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  genuine 
Allen's  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  heater. 
Why  not  provide  your  family  with  the  advan- 
tages of  an  Allen's  at  the  new,  low  prices? 
See  the  nearest  Allen  Dealer  today.  If  you  do 
not  know  his  address,  mail  the  coupon. 

ALLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY^Inc 

Franklin,  TtnncMtt 
Stove  Specialists  lor  over  a    Quarter   Centurf^ 

ALLEN   MFG.  CO.,   INC.,   Franklin,  Tenn. 

I   am  interested   in   Parlor  Furnace  for  burning  ........ 

(state  fuel) 

Name     

Address     • 


When  you  choose  from  advertised  goods,  you  choose  from  the 
safest  goods  known.     They  are  value-true. 


FOR  BIGGER  FARM  YIELD 
"Plant''  CAMBRIA  FENCE! 


Evorj  farmer  is  interested  in  a  bigger 
yield  from  his  farm.  The  erection  of 
Cambria  Fence  properly  located  so 
as  to  separate  and  protect  livestock 
and  crops  will  aid  you  in  securing  crop  rota- 
tion and  farm  .sanitation.  The  net  result  will 
be  a  bigger  farm  yield.  "Plant"  Cambria 
Fence  because  it  is  strong,  durable  and  ea»r 
to  erect. 

Cambria  Fence  i-  a  woven-wirr.  hinge-joint, 
eut-siay,      standard 


fuld  fence.  Full-Kauge  ^ire  is  used  in  its  man- 
iiraetuie.  Hie  wire  has  a  heavy  coaling  of  zinc, 
which  does  not  crack,  flake  or  peel.  The  fence 
can  be  lightly  stretched  and  si  ill  retain  ils 
shape.  iM-cause  ihe  Flexo  Joint  and  Tension 
Cur>e  give  it  resilience,  strength  and  flexibility. 
Cambria  Fence  is  made  in  a  size  and  style 
for  everj  fann  purpose.  Your  dealer  will  show 
you  how  easy  it  is  to  erect  Cambria  Fence, 
uxing   RelhlelieTU    Fence   Posts. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


A  Dream  Come  True 

By  FLORENCE  C.  HEBEL 

^4-p^3  you  think  you  can  soon  make 

IJ  one?" 

Bob  laughed  a  bit  sheepishly. 

He  had  been  studying  the  pictures 
of  the  big  balloon  again.  He  cut  out 
every  picture  the  papers  contained 
and  filed  them  carefully  away.  At 
every  opportunity  he  took  them  out 
and  studied  them. 

He  had  seen  one  once — the  ZR2. 
Would  he  ever  forget  the  shining 
beauty  as  she  nosed  slowly  up  over 
the  moimtain  and  floated  so  gently 
she  seemed  scarcely  to  move  across 
the  valley  and  out  of  sight  behind  the 
next    mountain! 

From  that  time  his  highest  desire 
was  to  ride  in  one.  He  talked  about 
it  so  much  that  every  one  in  the  com- 
mimity  knew  it. 

At  first  the  "skyriders"  were  so 
unusual  that  it  seemed  absurd  for 
him  to  even  think  about  it.  Later 
commercial  airplanes  came  into  the 
community  and  folks  had  short  trips 
in  the  air.  Then  a  local  man  bought 
an  airplane.  Knowing  Bob's  great  de- 
sire, he  offered  to  take  him  a  ride 
free.  But  the  astonishing  thing  was 
that  Bob  was  so  fascinated  with  a 
dirigible,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the 
airplanes  and  would  not  go  into  the 
air  until  he  could  go  in  his  favorite. 

A  Friend  on  the  Ship 

How  he  watched  the  papers  for 
word  of  another  flight  and  how  he 
watched  the  day  of  the  flight  to  see 
it!  Again  the  neighbors  were  inter- 
ested and  if  any  one  saw  it  first,  the 
telephone  was  quickly  used  to  ac- 
quaint Bob  with  the  fact. 

One  day,  wonder  of  wonders,  he 
learned  that  Frank  Stone,  a  chum  of 
his  father's  in  boyhood,  but  now  an 
employe  at  a  big  hangar,  would  be  a 
passenger  when  the  big  dirigible 
rame  arrnss  their  valley  to  help 
celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  air- 
port. Some  one  he  knew  would  be  on 
it!    He  dreamed  of  it  at  night. 

Stone's  father  and  sister  intended 
to  watch,  too.  Frank  thought  they 
might  pass  right  over  their  farm  and 
wan**^  them  to  see  him.  They  wrote 
t»,  jj.._.  ,  *i.ssuring  him  they  would  be 
:«i  iDP  -oc.:,  and  then  told  of  their 
'•rxa]!  ■''  ^hbor  and  his  adoration  of 
the  > /!  Dag"  and  his  refusal  to  ride 
va.  ir  ^I'•planc  because  it  seemed  like 
slighting  the  dirigible. 

(To  be   continued.) 
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We  Stand  Corrected 

ALTHOUGH  I  am  not  a  yoimg  per- 
son I  enjoy  The  Young  People's 
Page  as  much  as  I  do  the  rest  of  your 
ppper,  but  in  the  issue  of  August  15th 
there  appeared  an  Editor's  note  that 
I;  question.  I  am  quite  sure  Lucy 
Siatuma  is  correct  as  to  the  nest  and 
habits  of  the  redstart.  They  are  not 
a;  common  bird  in  this  locality  but  a 
gVoat  many  appear  for  a  few  days 
during  the  warbler  migratory  period, 
May  7th  to  20th  or  about  that  time, 
depending  on  the  season.  An  occa- 
sional nest  is  also  found  in  summer. 

'  I  have  studied  birds  from  childhood 
and  have  never  .seen  a  statement  that 
the  cowbird  and  redstart  were  iden- 
tical. Perhaps  you  will  feel  like  cor- 
recting your  note  as  so  many  children 
read  and  learn  from  your  page. 

Mabel  H.  Brown. 
Editor's  note: — The  only  excuse  we 
can  give  in  saying  the  cowbird  and 
redstart  were  identical  is  that  we 
were  rushed  to  death  getting  ready 
to  accompany  the  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er Three-Nation  Tour  and  preparing 
material  to  be  used  on  the  Young 
People's  page  during  our  absence.  We 
are  glad  Miss  Brown  checked  up 
on  us. 

<( 

ANSWEBS   TO   BUCOIiIC   BAI.I.AD 

Cricket,  ants,  slus,  spider.  rutw(.rms, 
hornet,    bee,    grasshopper,    caterpillar,    fly. 


25. 
29, 


Try  This  One  On  a  Rainy  Day 


8. 
9. 


12 


14 


BETWEEN  sightseeing  trips,  the 
2i0  persons  who  took  in  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California  on  the  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er Three-Nation  Tour  this  summer 
tried  their  hands  at  working  cross- 
word puzzles  especially  prepared  for 
the  tour  by  Miss  Mary  Twelves. 
Many  of  the  questions  and  answers 
pertain  directly  to  the  tour  and  the 
places  visited  in  the  West.  Watch  for 
the  answers  next  week. 

HORIZONTAL 

I.  A  city  in  New  Mexico.  A  friend 
of  mine  once  told  me  he  foiild  sit 
on  the  curb  (if  any)  in  this  city 
and,  if  he  wore  a  sombrero,  no 
one  would  think  it  at  all  strange. 
Did  any  of  you  try  it? 
What  every  housewife  is  always 
fighting. 

An   ocean    many    of   you   will   see 

for  the  first  time. 

"And"  in  Latin  or  French,  though 

pronounced  differently  in  the  two 

languages. 

What  food  needs  to  give  it  taste. 

There's    a    lake   with    a   whole    iot 

of  it  in  a  state  the  Tour  does  not 

enter. 
15.     What   is   left  when   wood   or  coal 

is  burnt;  also  the  name  of  a  tree. 

A  cushion. 

The   Tour   train   has   this   sort   of 

coach. 

A  malignant  epidemic. 

Abbreviation    of    the    name    of    a 

state  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A    shrub    whose    leaves    are    used 

for  wreathes. 
28.     Abbreviation    of    the    name    of    a 

state     on     the     southern     border. 

You'll  visit  it  on  the  Tour. 
30.     What    some    people    call    a    small 

boy — right  to  his  face,  I  mean. 
This    word    started    to    give    short 

yelping  barks,   but   I   stopped   him 

in  time,  so  you  don't  get  the  last 

letter   in  the  word. 

A    kind    of    peach — the    sort    that 

grows  on  a  tree,  mister. 

A  national  park  you  will  visit  in 

Wyoming. 

VERTICAL 

2.  Say  "prunes"  and  you'll  pucker 
them. 

3.  Your  father's  brother. 

4.  One  of  the  things  your  Tour  Man- 
ager does  when  he  is  not  manag- 
ing a  tour. 

5.  Add  a  final  letter  and  you'll  have 
something  most  people  like  in 
chicken  soup,  or  made  up  as  a 
pudding. 

6.  Abbreviation  of  the  word  for  24 
sheets  of   paper. 

A  certain   tribe  of  Indians. 
Abbreviation     for     Athletic     Asso- 
ciation. 

II.  What    someone    always    is    in    a 
game  of  tag. 

13.     Belonging   to   theo. 
16.     What   Adam  and   Eve   ate   in  the 
Garden. 


17.  What   engines  need. 

18.  Every   one   of   us. 

20.  Abbreviation  of  a  state  almost 
entirely  north    of   Florida. 

21.  To  paint  without  skill.  You  have 
heard  of  the  eminent  artist  who, 
when  asked  what  he  mi^^ed  his 
paints  with,  answered  "with 
brains."  Painters  who  do  that 
don't   usually  do  this. 

22.  A  city  in  Colorado  called  "The 
Pittsburgh  of  the  Rockies." 

23.  The  creature  whose  works  are 
mightily  surpassed  by  much  you 
will  see  on  the  tour;  and  you'll 
also  see  some  results  of  his  worthy 


Invalid's  soup. 

Inferior   or   underhand — not  quite 

playing  the  game. 

31.  The  answer  he  hoped  she  would 
give. 

32.  Skill— and   much   more  than  skill. 

33.  Abbreviation  of  our  moat  eastern 
state.  You'll  not  find  it  on  the  map 
in  the  folder. 

35.  I  called  on  several  of  my  friends 
to  tell  me  what  they  thought  these 
letters  might  stand  for.  My  cau- 
tious  friends    said    they   stood  for 

"Be  Watchful";  my  traveled  friend 
said  "Beautiful  World";  my  breezy 
friend  said  "Blowing  Weather", 
and  the  cop  on  the  corner  told  me 
it  must  mean  "Bad  Whisky."  i 
leave   it  to  you. 

36.  A  preposition  meaning  in  the 
direction  of. 

0 

Mischievous  Pooly 

1AM  going  to  tell  you  about  my  pet 
crow.  His  name  was  Pooly.  He 
was  very  tame  and  played  many 
tricks  on  us.  Sometimes  on  very  hot 
days  we  would  set  the  table  outside 
and  just  as  we  would  have  the  table 
all  set  and  think  that  Pooly  was  not 
near,  he  would  dive  down  and  get 
into  the  butter  dish. 

Another  trick  that  Pooly  played  on 
us  was  when  we  would  just  get  a 
good  clear  tub  of  rain  water  and  be 
ready  to  wash,  Pooly  would  dive  down 
into  the  tub  and  take  a  bath.  Pooly 
was  beginning  to  be  more  of  a  nuis- 
ance than  a  pet  so  we  had  to  do  away 
with  him.  Eleanor  Riter. 
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ANSWERS   TO   GEOOBAPKICAI.   STOBT 

15.  NiKht  Hawk 

16.  Hyde    (plural) 


1.  May 

2.  Marion 

3.  Charlotte 

4.  Florence 

5.  Hiram 

6.  Henry 

7.  Sandwich 

8.  Hamm 

9.  Milk 

10.  Oranges 

11.  Nice 

12.  Greenwood 

13.  Rome 

14.  Ne^y    Foundland 


17.  Bullfrog 
18    Keene 

19.  Turkey 

20.  Canary    (plural) 

21.  Yellow 

22.  Kane 

23.  Worms 

24.  Merrida 

25.  Tenn. 

26.  Miss    Ouri 

27.  Spokane 


Little  Folks'  Comer 

What  Shall  We  Call  Her  ? 

H 


19. 
22. 

24. 
26. 

27. 


31. 


34. 


37. 


7. 
10. 


ERE'S  little  Miss   who 

wants  to  come  to  see  you  this 
week.  She  says  if  you'll  paste  her 
on  a  piece  of  cardboard  you'll  have 
no  trouble  with  her  backbone  and  she 
will  just  love  to  stay  at  your  house 
and  let  you  have  the  fun  of  dressing 
her.  Every  week  there  will  be  a  new 
dress  or  coat  and  hat  and  soon  you 
will  have  a  nice  wardrobe. 

But,  dear  me!  What  shall  we  name 
her?  Let's  call  a  family  council- 
Mother,  I>addy,  Grandma  and  you 
and  choose  a  very  appropriate  name 
for  this  lovely  little  lady.  There'll  be 
a  really  truly  babydoll  for  the  one 
who  sends  in  the  nicest  name,  accom- 
panied by  a  four-line  poem  about  her. 

Send  your  letter  to  Little  Folks' 
Corner,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Please 
state  your  age. 


Doll    and    I)r<-ss    Dniwn    by 
Ludmilia    Janierick 


THE  problem  of  how  to  hide  the 
flood  light  for  the  roadside  mar- 
ket when  there  are  no  trees  around 
has  been  solved  by  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  by  putting  It  on  a  pole  and 
building  a  birdhouse  around  It.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  added  another 
touch  of  "homlness"  to  the  scene. 

The  house  should  be  placed  with  its 
rear  facing  the  object  to  be  illuminat- 
ed and  made  with  a  hinged  back  so 
that  it  may  be  easUy  opened  or  closed 
for  day  or  night.  The  electric  wires 
leading  to  the  light  should  be  run 
underground  and  then  up  the  side  of 
the  pole.  T.  H.  Wlttkorn. 


Truck  Crops 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  of  June  6th,  Garden  and 
Truck  Crops  by  Gilbert  S.  Watts.  How 
do  you   make   this   soil?       A.  E.  Opeil. 

IN  reply  to  your  request  for  infor- 
mation on  preparing  soil  for  next 
spring's  plant  growing  the  most  com- 
mon practice  is  to  make  a  compost 
heap.  Whatever  the  method  the  aim 
is  to  incorporate  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  with  the  soil  and  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
add  sand  to  make  the  mixture  more 
porous. 

Thus  with  my  soil  we  find  that  an 
excellent  plant  growing  compost  can 
be  made  by  piling  alternate  layers 
about  as  follows:  Six  inches  of  soil 
a  light  dusting  of  lime  or  pulverized 
limestone,  two  inches  of  sand,  six 
inches  of  manure,  a  light  dusting  of 
superphosphate. 

Piling  is  continued  until  a  height 
of  about  four  feet  is  reached  and 
water  is  added  during  the  making 
and  later  as  required  to  keep  the 
heap  from  drying  out. 

Every  month  or  two  the  heap  is 
turned.  Usually  about  three  turnings 
produce    a  fine    even    mixture. 

Under  other  conditions  it  might 
be  advisable  to  alter  the  proportions 
and  on  light  soils  the  sand  could  be 
omitted.  If  sods  can  be  used  much 
less  manure,  even  none,  may  be  re- 
quired. G-    S.   W. 

Peach  Tree  Dying 

I  would   like  to  know  what  is  mak- 
ing my   peach   tree   die.    The   pitch    is 
running   out   at    the    butt   of    the   tree. 
The    peaches    seem    to   wither. 
Butler  county.    Pa.  Albert    Miller.        ] 

ANY  mechanical  injury  to  the  | 
trunk  of  the  peach  or  cherry 
tree  causes  the  gum  to  exude.  The 
most  common  cause  of  this  "gumosis" 
is  the  burrowing  of  the  peach  borer. 
The  worms  may  be  dug  out  with  the 
knife.  In  May  and  September;  '  in 
large  peach  orchards  a  chemical — 
paradichlorobenzlne — is  used. 

Another  cau.se  is  winter  injury.  Un- 
thrifty and  unhealthy  trees  also  are 
likely  to  have  gumosis.  In  general,  it 
is  an  expression  of  a  weakened  con- 
dition. Ask  your  county  agent  to  help 
you  diagnose  the  cause  in  your  case. 

S.  W.   F. 


Fill  the  Silo  with  a  G-E  Motor 

FILLING  the  silo  is  another  job  for  Anotherfarmer  says: "Our  G-E  portable 
electricity  to  do.  It  is  the  least  ex-  farm  motor  runs  a  hay  hoist  for  unload- 
pensive  way,  costing  considerably  less  ing  hay,  making  a  one-man  )ob  ot  this, 
than  any  other  form  of  power.  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2  cents  per  ton.  It 

saws  all  the  wood  three  men  can  handle, 
You  can  do  it  with  a  General  Electric     ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^£  about  3  cents  per  cord." 
motor  on  the  cutter,  or  by  using  a  G-E  ,     ,  ,v 

portable  farm  motor  — the  same  motor  Farmers  are  finding  that  the  electric 
which  will  hoist  your  hay,  saw  your  motor  is  not  only  their  cheapest  kind 
wood,  grind  your  feed,  elevate  your  of  power -even  less  costly  than  wind 
grain,  and  serve  you  in  a  dozen  other  -but  also  the  most  convenient.  G-E 
profitable  ways.  motors  and  theG-E  portable  farm  motor 

are  available  to  handle  every  stationary 
One  farmer  says:   "My  G-E  portable     ^^^^  -^^^ 

farm  motor  saved  me  $8.50  in  filling  the  ..^  x,   d        ui 

silo  as  compared  with  filling  by  pre-  Send  for  our  booklet  G-E  Portable 
viousmethods.The  work  was  done  with  Farm  Motors."  Address  Room  313, 
the  regular  farm  help,  thus  saving  on  Building  6,  General  Electric  Company, 
labor  too."  Schenectady,  New  York. 


I 


Join  us  in  the  General   Electric   Farm  Program   from  WGY,  Schenectady,  every 
Friday  evening  at  8:30  o 'clock  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  and  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric Program  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  Network 
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95-839 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


SALES       AND       ENGINEERING       S    E    R    V    I    C     E       IN       P  J^_I  _N_C_IJ^_^.-_^_IJ-»_^ 


POTATO  DIGGERS       MEN  WANTED 


The  "Success  Junior"  for  the 
small  grower.  Especially  vrell  adapt- 
ed for  digging  tlje  early  crop  with 
le;i?t  skinning.  The  Two-hor«e  Ele- 
vator Jiigget  for  both  large  and 
.small  growers.  Does  excellent  work 
in  hard,  clayey,  stony  or  mellow 
soils — on  level  ground  or  hillsides. 
Also  Horse  or  Tractor  drawn  Engine 
Diggers.  Let  us  help  you  make 
more  money  from  your  potato  crop. 

detcription  of  these  Farquhar 


Atkfor 


iptto 
id  Iron  Age  Diggers. 


A.    B.    FARQUHAR    CO.,    LIMITED 
la,  246  York.  Pa. 


Box  246 


DIBBLE'S  SEED  WHEAT -ti.oo  per  bushel 

DIBBLES  HONOIl  WHEAT.  The  bctt  White  Wheot. 
D  BBLE-S  FORWARD  WHEAT.  The  belt  Red  Wheat. 
Yielding    from    40    to    over    SO    buiheli    per    acre    on 

WINTe"r  'wheat.    For   flour   or    feed   60c  per   bu.    or 
S20  00    a    ton.    Baqi    free,    of    courie. 
DIBBLE'S   RUSSIAN    ROSEN    RYE--$I.O0  per  Bushel. 
COMMON     RYE.    For    cover    crop — 75c    per    bushel. 
OB     NEW    CROP   TIMOTHY    SEED 

Above  99.50%  pure— $2.50  per  buihel. 
ALFALFA  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS.  VETCH, 
ETC        EVERYTHING     FOR    THE     FARM. 

Circular      Price     Li»t     and     Sampici— FREE. 

ADDRESS— EDWARD    F.     DIBBLE    SEEDGROWER, 

BOX    F.    HONEOYE    FALLS.    NEW    YORK 


as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,  dignified  work,  position 
permanent  with  good  pay  to  men 
who  can  qualify. 

Must  own  or  have  use  of  convey- 
ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7301   Tenn   Avenue,    Pittsburgh,    I'a. 


^lanMyOilA^ejicy 


Reading  Bone  Feriilizer 

Qualify         Service  Satisfaction 

HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

READING  MEAT  MEAL 
DOW'S  AGRICULTURAL  SPRAYS 


(Thla   trtdo   mark  meaiu  Quality) 


A  «  k     your 
dealer       for 

ReadInK  Bono 

Fertilizer 


We  will 
mall  a  5  lb. 
pacKage  o  r 
U  e  a  d  I  n  « 
riant  Fo  o  d 
to  any  ad- 
dreu  upon 
receipt  of 
$1.00, 


Reading    Bone   Fertiliter     Co..    Retding,  P»| 


The  Little  Wondnr  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  Po$itively  DeMtroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

III       A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate       III 

III  Write  for  fri-e  II  luKtr«te<l  l>ooklct  III 

Reber  Chemical  Co..  Readlno>Pa. 


r>«*  taTMtmcat  I 

I  \v.int  to  place  my  Ccn-Pe-LoOil 
Axency  with  an  jmbifinus.  cnerEcur  man  in 
your  locality.  I'll  make  this  man  mypactnfr. 
furnish    fVftythinR.     and    *»M»   «•••   »»^lt» 
M-M   ivtrv   wrck.      In    (hi«  business   vou    can 

Mak^  $$0  to  SlOO  a  Week 

ohnson.  Pa. .made>lS39 first  threcmotiths.Bodine. 
ans  ,  made  5^323  one  month,  part  time.  BcldinR. 
Ohio,  built  Snf  home  from  proliiv  *•"„""  *•  «  -•'• 
with  full  or  pan  iimt:.  Notxptrlenrf  n.-dcd.  I  lUhow  vouhow 
■nrykadr  »«»•  •«•.  Vou  simply  tak<-  ordors  on  long  crrdit 
trrmsfornat.onally  known  Ctn-IV-Co  Motor  Oils.  Wr  driivrr 
from    n.arby    warihou.c    and    collen      r.»    >^  .rT"'.  "T*; 

WrltaQnlcli  i,„„.„.i  „„.».,■.."..>  •..!-  -"  "U  .ci..w;  ...mp."» 

li.ck.nt  ,ow.     t.-..  -^ "."">  «•'  ,."(.— 'W„„  n.r  HII>A\. 

r.  T.  WnSTKR.  OwMral  MiMUa^r 

.CMitral  Pctrel««MM  C*>       '"^  " 


t 


909  CCMTUVT  aiao. 

'*'  CklVtLAnO.  OHIO 


When  horse  goes 
lame  .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

38-ycar-old  Absorbine  relievea  lame  leg» 
^trained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  of 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  druggists— $2.50.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  354  Lyman  Su,  Springfield,  Mass, 


12     (164) 


More Moneu Made  by 


You  can  readily  sell  potatoes  and  onions 
at  higher  prices  if  they  are  guaranteed 
to  be  Boggs  machine  graded  . . .  because 
buyers  know,  without  seeing  them,  that 
they  will  not  vary  3%  from  Government 
sizes  and  will  not  be  bruised  in  grading. 
Boggs  Graders  make  No.  I's  and  No. 
2's  and  eliminate  culls  and  dirt  while 
grading.  That  gives  you  the  culls  for 
feeding,  and  saves  sacks,  hauling  and 
freight  charges. 


The 
Standard 


PottitO'"%nid&r 


is  built   to   last  a  lifetime.  If 
you  have  an  old  machine,  you 
can  add  the  many  improvements 
recently   made  at   small   cost. 
You    can    buy   a   Boggs    to 
grade  No.  I's  at  a  speed  of  150  bu.  an 
hour   for   only    $49.00.     Later,    if    you 
wish  to  make  two  grades  at  as  high  as 
350  bu.  an  hour,  simply  add  another  belt, 
power  attachments,  picking  table,  etc. 
Then  you  have  a  power  grader  at  no 
greater  cost  than  if  the  power  equip- 
ment had  been  purchased  originally. 
Quick  deliveries  from  factories  at 
Atlanta,  N.  Y.  and  DetroitLakes,  Minn. 
Mail    the   coupon,  or    write 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  catalog. 


I 


I 


BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  • 

22MainSt.,  Atlanta.  N.Y.  ; 

Without  oblifration,  please  send  a  free  • 

copy  of  your  catalog.  ■ 

Name • 

■ 

Address J 

Town State • 


?i':iJ'iLIVEPOl]LTRY! 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

FaYxn  and  Dairy 


By  L.   VV.   LIGHTY 


Sbip    Tonr   Live    Broilen    um)   oUier   Poultry   to    New 
York's    Oldest    Live    Poultry    House.    E.st.    1883 

WE  AHE  BONDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

l(oi\iriis   iii.iUl'    (lull).     Hiisliest   prices,     Wrltv   for  UoU- 
day   (Uileiular   aiid   InstrucUons.  Box    F>2 

KRAKAURPOULTRYCo.*"*  Nyw"V.S°"ci""*'* 

Af  T  a  I  irFV    Tniii  red     Strain 

UUALlll         WhiU:    Lt'Rhoms    |6  per   100 

Yvfmuaa  m     n^„pj    ^^^j^    8  per  100 

^-fv«w/il/fi    S     (;.    lled.H    8  per   100 

^-*mMm\yMM%.9    jjg,,t    Mixed     6  per   100 

too  lots   >Ao  less— 1000  loU  Ic  Wu.    100%  llv«  dellvary 

fiiixruuU'ed.     Order    from    thU    ad    «r    write    (or    free 

rlriMilar. 

C.      P.     LEISTER.      Box     P,      MtAliitervilU.      PtniM. 

—SEASON'S    LOWEST    PRICES— 
Will    ship    C.    O.     U.  25       50       loo       50«  lOOt 

BiiiTi'd     riviiiouth     ItocJui   .$2.50  $4.75  }9.00  $43.50  $85 

Uvaw    Mixed    2.25     4.25     8.0O     38.50     75 

roatane  i>aid  and  full  delivery  oouiit  guar.   Order  now, 

ULSH    POULTRY    FARM    AND    HATCHERY 

Box  P.  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.   I>. 

Barrml    ft    White    Rocka    |8.00  per  100 

Heavy    MlNod    7.00  p«r  100 

I'li'lKiiil.     Live  arriial   iniaianleed. 
i.   A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I.    Beaver   Sprlngi,    Pa. 

HERBSTER'S  l^'nlV  CHICKS 

llarrt'd    Uochs    $8.00  per  100 

U.    I.    Ki-ds    8.00  per  100 

l'osta;:c     iiaid.     10n%     llvr     dilhery. 

Herbitcr't  PmIitt  Fun,  Box  B.   McClore,  Pa. 

M  10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

fl^^^H  Ttarn'd  U<K-k.s  (Penna.  St^iiH  I'olleKO  .Slialnl 
i^^^^H  Khirk  tii.iiits  (\  .1.1  .>4|riinK  liiMllliy  chicks. 
^^^^^^  Kiilly  (iiiaiauteed.  None  iM'ttor.  l>4>w  prioca, 
(U^Kft  Prompt  delUoiy  C.  O.  I>.  Fuldcr  rR£B. 
'rlMSSK  S.  W.  KLINE,  Boi  20,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

UL.SH*S     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

y^^-^     White     Wyandottei,     White     Rocki    ^Barred 

■ii^  I     Rociti    $9.00    per    100.      Heavy    Mixed    $7.50 

per     100.      We     ihip     C.     0.     D.     or     caih. 

100%    live    delivery    guaranteed. 

JAS.    E.    ULSH,  Box    P,  Beaver    Springi,    Pa. 

____^„««Harre(l  Rocks.  $8.00-100;  $40.00- 
flJIPK  V  f>(H> :  $80.0(11.000.  Urnvv  niixfd. 
\^f||\^I^lJ  $7.00-100.  100%  (fimrnnteoil.  W*"  |>ny 

dKistnui'.    r     O.     I>.    or   ciisli. 
HERT,    Box  2,    McAIiiterville,    Pa. 

Ready-To-Lay  PULLETS,  n,^,i?.f  Xo;';:l. 

12-week-old      pullftH      and      8-we«>k-olil      pnlletH. 

rrlrps     right.       ItockH     nnd      Iticls. 
ECLIPSE  FARMB,  Port  Trevorton.   Fa. 


I  WAS  interested  in  a  report  of  the 
output  of  a  number  of  the  larg- 
est mills  in  our  land.  It  requir-d 
4.6  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  barrel  of 
flour  on  the  average.  The  by-products 
are  bran,  dark  and  light  middlings 
and  "red  dog." 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  took  two  large 
bags  of  wheat  to  the  mill  three  miles 
away.  The  bags  were  made  of  tow 
and  easily  held  three  bushels  each. 
There  were  six  measured  bushels  in 
the  two  bags.  The  miller  took  hi-s 
toll  of  wheat,  one-tenth,  and  then 
filled  four  cotton  flour  sacks  with 
flour  and  the  large  tow  bags  with 
bran.  Then  he  would  laughingly  say 
I  brought  two  bags  and  he  gave  me 
six  to  take  home.  Later  I  learned  he 
gave  me  two  barrels  of  flour  and  94 
pounds  of  bran. 

Some  people  did  not  take  the  bran, 
as  it  was  considered  worthless,  but 
my  father  said  it  loosened  up  the 
corn  chop  and  the  cows  got  more 
good  out  of  it.  He  valued  bran  only 
as  a  conditioner  of  the  corn  chop. 
Quite  a  lot  of  bran  was  pushed  into 
the  tail  race  and  went  down  the 
stream  when  I  was  a  boy. 

But  the  thing  that  interested  me 
was  the  comparison.  The  old  miller 
with  the  burr  stones  could  make  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  a  small  fraction 
over  four  bushels  of  wheat  and  the 
bread  that  mother  baked  from  that 
flour  was  surely  better  than  the  fluffy 
loaves  we  now  get  at  the  baker  shop. 
It  was  not  pale  white  but  had  a 
healthy  cream  tan  color.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  ate  that  bread  were 
so  hardy  and  robust  that  the  village 
doctor  had  to  run  a  drug  store  be- 
sides his  medical  profession  to  make 
a  living,  and  then  it  was  not  much  of 
a  living. 

"I  Wish  I  Had" 

Hereabouts  are  a  number  of  farm- 
ers who  have  made  poultry  a  good 
part  of  the  cash  crops  on  the  farm 
for  some  years.  Last  winter  they  lost 
money  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years.  I  met  several  of  them  lately 
and  they  said,  "I  wish  I  had  put  the 
usual  number  of  chicks  in  last  spring, 
but  things  looked  so  blue  I  put  in 
only  a  fraction  of  the  usual  number. 
Now  cockerels  bring  an  excellent 
price,  pullets  are  in  good  demand  and 
the  price  of  eggs  is  fair  for  the  price 
of  feed."  They  have  wheat  which 
brings  next  to  nothing  but  through 
the  poultry  they  could  sell  it  at  a 
rather  good  price. 

I  know  three  turkey  raisers  on  a 
scale  of  some  size.  I  spoke  to  one 
lately  and  he  is  mad  at  himself  for 
being  disgusted  last  winter  at  the  re- 
sults. He  swore  off  the  turkey  busi- 
ness and  has  none  now^.  The  other 
two  stuck,  the  one  has  his  usual  hun- 
dred and  the  other  his  usual  nine  hun- 
dred. 

Grain  is  cheap,  insects  superabund- 
ant and  the  turkeys  are  thriving  nice- 
ly. The  prospects  at  this  date  are 
that  turkeys  will  sell  comparatively 
well  this  autumn.  The  turkey  grow- 
ers who  have  none  now  wish  they 
had  some. 

I  know  a  number  of  steer  feeders 
and  several  talked  to  me  relative  to 
the  prospects.  I  of  course  told  them 
they  could  see  into  the  future  as 
far  as  I  can,  which  is  not  at  all.  But 
I  said  if  you  have  fed  ten  or  thirty 
steers  a  winter  for  some  years  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  repeat  it  this  winter. 

One  man  said,  "I  fed  only  six  last 
winter,  while  my  rule  is  twelve.  I 
lost  six  dollars  per  head  last  season 
and  was  glad  I  had  only  six  steers,  but 
this  fall  I  will  put  in  the  usual 
twelve." 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  cut- 
ting down  on  this  or  on  that,  but  I 
have  all  along  questioned  the  advis- 
ability of  drastic  cutting  down.  Hu- 
manity has  to  be  fed  by  some  means. 
Year  in  and  year  out  if  we  know  how 


to  produce  a  commodity  economically 
we    can    sell    it    and    make    a   living. 


^C7l/r  ARRET 
Q^  K  ipLACE 

By  W.  R.  WHIT  ACRE 


lAT  can  I  gain  from  mar- 
ket reports?"  asked  a 
farmer.  "I  sell  my  pro- 
duce locally  and  do  not  ship  to  the 
city." 

The  price  of  farm  produce  in  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  does  not  def- 
initely set  the  price  in  Harrisburg  or 
York,  but  it  does  influence  it  and 
offers  a  g^ide  as  to  what  it  should 
be.  The  market  report  shows  wheth- 
er prices  are  advancing  or  declin- 
ing and  shows  what  retailers  in 
your  local  market  would  have  to  pay 
for  produce  reshipped  to  their  city. 

When  sweet  corn,  for  example,  is 
scarce  in  your  community,  it  is  likely 
that  you  can  get  a  far  better  price 
for  it  than  if  it  were  shipped  to  a 
distant  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  very  plentiful  on  your  local 
market  and  in  light  supply  on  the 
city  market.  The  market  report  and 
your  knowledge  of  transportation 
costs  will  show  whether  it  will  pay  to 
ship. 

Factors  Which  Make  Prices 
In  the  long  run  the  price  of  pro- 
duce in  any  city  is  based  on  general 
underlying  conditions  such  as  the  size 
of  the  crop,  the  demand,  the  amoimt 
of  produce  being  shipped  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  in  other  cities 
and  at  shipping  points.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  purely  local  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  supply  and  demand 
in  any  one  city  or  town.  Information 
concerning    these    underlying    condi- 

4-;^«nr.  vvrVkfi^K   nfft\f^^    fVio  rifi*^*^  in    oil    <3Ar»- 

tions  of  the   country  can  be  learned 
from  the  market  and  crop  reports. 

The  poultryman  with  a  flock  of  one 
hundred  pullets  located  near  Carlisle 
may  not  think  that  the  number  of 
egg^  in  cold  storage  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  has 
any  influence  on  the  price  he  receives 
in  nearby  towns,  but  if  he  follows  the 
market  reports  he  will  find  that  it 
does.  The  rapid  fluctuations  which 
often  occur  in  the  terminal  markets 
may  not  be  noticeable,  but  the  trends 
toward  lower  or  higher  prices  are 
evident  in  all  sections. 

A  Composite  Picture 

The  farmer  interested  in  any  line 
of  produce  cannot  learn  much  from  a 
single  market  report.  It  is  just  like 
one  section  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  in- 
complete in  itself,  but  a  group  of 
sections,  such  as  a  week  or  month, 
gives  a  more  complete  and  under- 
standable picture.  The  tarious  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the 
United  States  Department  issue  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reports  on  most 
important  commodities  and  the  grow- 
er can  get  them  without  charge  if  he 
writes  for  them.  In  writing  for  re- 
ports do  not  ask  for  market  reports, 
but  state  specifically  the  commodity 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

There  are  growers  who  claim  that 
it  never  pays  to  ship  to  a  city  market, 
because  they  have  tried  it  and  never 
made  a  profit.  Too  often  they  wait 
until  their  own  local  market  is  glut- 
ted and  then  ship  "blind"  to  the  near- 
est city  market  with  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  what  market  conditions 
are  in  that  city.  Folks  who  are  out 
of  touch  with  market  conditions  often 
lose  a  chance  to  make  a  nice  profit. 
Even  in  a  year  of  low  prices,  such  as 
we  are  now  experiencing,  there  are 
periods  when  some  commodity  is 
scarce  and  prices  soar  for  a  few  days. 
The  man  who  keeps  informed  on  mar- 
ket conditions  can  often  take  advan- 
tage of  these   "breaks." 


September  5,  1931 

Do  Not  Take  Worm  Loss 

[worms  "Heavy  Eaters"  of  profit] 

IP  D  E*  F       2  Illustrated  "^ 
r  Im  IL  k    Worm  Bulletins 

PriiCtical,  helpful 
information  on  re. 
movioK.  worms 
from  Livestock 
and  Poultry. 

8av*  Your 
ProfiUl 

USE 
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NEMA 


WORM    CAPSULES 


TO  KILL  STOMACH  WORMS,  LARGE 
IIOUNOWORMS,  HOOKWORMS 

in  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
DOGS  and  FOXES 

Safe— nolonff.  costly  tetback  — Easy  to  give,  exact 
doM — Dependable, a  Parkc-D«visProduct."Thlevtin 


wonns"  are  not  tolerated  in  wcll-manaKed  Htrds, 
Dnis  Stores  S«ll  PaHtc-Davit  Product* 
For  free  bulletins  mddreu 

PARKE.     DAVIS     &     CQ, 

Dtsk  NsS.W;  Animal  iMiiustry  Dept. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


RIDE  ALL  DAY- USE  Mfli 

Safety  Free  Wheeling  HAlr  Wll. 

For  cars  or  trucks.  Saves  Oil  and  Oas,  wear  oi 
motor,  transmission,  clutch  and  stops  motor  drag, 
Le^  in  ail  States.  Easily  installed.  Price  $18,1X1 
delivered.     Mail   money   order   to 

RENE  SHUSTER,  '^^rfSb^u^rli 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

vauernsey  Duiis,pj,„,,,,.  „^.,,   y,,,,,,  „,  ^p. 

Iiind's  Good   Gift  A. It.,   sire  of  Junior  Clmmploii, 
IVnutiylvania  Sliow.  out  of  A.R.   daui»  with  rec- 
ord.H    u|i    to    700    lbs.    fnt.    Herd    Accredited   and 
Itlnod     Tested.      I'rii'os     to    suit     times. 
IRITZLYN    FARMS,  Pipersville,    Pa. 

FEESH  cows.  — Six  reRisteriMl  Holstein  three- 
yeiir-oldrt.  Herd  nwrediteil  as  lieinj;  free  of  both 
Tiitierfiilosl.s  mid  Abortlou.  Priced  for  qidck  sale. 
JAMES    W.    HUNTER,  Grove    City,   Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  lines. 
Herd  T.  IJ.  .Acciwllled.  .Vnliiials  of  both  dcx  and 
all  uee^.  Geo.  B.  McC»nnell.   Wellington,  Ohio 

CATTLE 

Beechwood  SHORTHORNS 

liiills  up  to  1.")  months  of  aRe.  Choicely  bred 
and  from  excellent  niilkinf;  dnms.  I'riced  to  sell. 
C.    C.   LEWIS,  Point   Pleasant,    W.  Va. 

— YEARLING    HEREFORD    BULLS— 
Priced  to  Bell.   Get  a  Rood  herd  sire  while  prices 
arc    low.     We    also    arc    ofTeriuK    clioice    heifers 
cheap.  GEORGE  C.  COCHRAN,  Dawson,  Pa. 

BUCK    le    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle— Poland-China  Boch— Hampakln 
Sleep— Draft    HorseH.  THE    SAINT    AHOUX 

COMPANY,  Mortonville.   Penna. 

Pure-Bred  Hilkingr  Shorthorn  heifer  nnd  bull 
calves,  Poland-China  hogs  and  Hampshire  sheep. 
Write    E.    H.    Williams.         Marlinton,    W.    Yt. 

A.ngus  Cattle  "t^ea^inabi. 


Write    BAYARD    BROS. 


prices. 
Wayneaburc,    Pa. 


POR  ^AT  P  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls,  dif- 
■  \JK\.  »jt\L^i^  ferent  ages.  Good  breedlnc. 
LEE  R.   SCOTT  ft  SONS.  Bureettstown,  Pa. 


SWINE 


PIflQ  Frtr  CsIa  7  0  we<'kH  old.  Selected  Ches- 
riUO  ror  0«ie  j^^  ^^^  York»hlre.  BcrkHhlrt 
and  O.  I.  C.  crosHcd,  Duroc  and  Uprkshire  cross- 
ed, $4.2.'i  each,  expresR  pre|i«ld  on  2  or  more.  On 
onlerM  of  12  pirn  or  more,  $4.00  each  prepaid, 
i^hip  C.  O.  I).  Wo  have  Home  uii'o  Ktook  liere. 
Old  Homestead  Farm,     Box  17,     Lexinnrton,  Mast. 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Podirreed  Chester  Whites. 
Service  boars,  pif;8  and  bred  hows.  Champion 
blood.  Must  please.     C.  E.  CABSEL,    Hershey,  Pa. 

Pigi,  $4. SO  each,  select,  cratetl  C.O.D.  Prepaid 
t^>.  ShontH  $(j  to  $7..')0  on  approval.  Vaccination 
!)Uc  to  7Sc.  C.  Stanley  Short,     Cheswold.    Del 

I.ara»  R«krli«hir»je       Grand  lot  of  pISR  mated, 

Large  oerKsnires      ^^J.^^    ^^^^_  Kervire  boars 


GEO.    W.    DOZER, 


Roseville.    Chit 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  ^'«f,*.7'-''^,\»"'fVe^"' 

J.   J.    RAILING,  R.  8,  Shippensliurg,   Pa^ 

Big  Type  Pedigreed  Durocs.  Pign,  bred  gilts, 
BOWK  and  service  bonrs.  Prices  low.  Shipped  on 
approval.        O.    0.    Saufley,    Huramelatown.    Pa. 


SHEEP 


—DORSET    AND    HAMPSHIRE    SHEEP— 
OITering  choice    lUini.s    (Ljiuibs  &  Yearlings)   suit- 
able  flock   headers  or  cross-breeding.    Kwes,   pure- 
bred and    grades,   at  prices   that   will   make   you 
iiioiiev.       All     stock    on    apliroval. 

TRANQUILLITY   ft   ALLAMUCHY   FARMS 
Arthur   Danks,   Mgr.,  Allamucliy,   N.   J- 

SHROPSHIRE    AND   SOUTHDOWN    RAMS, 

one    nnd    two    venrs    old.    (luarnnteed    to    please. 
HYLLMEDE    tARM, 


Beaver,    Pa. 


REGISTERED  HAMP8H1RED0WN  RAMS  from 
I  to  :{  .venr;<  old.  ISest  of  breeding.  l"vv  price, 
KO(mI   quality.         H,    W.    Allison,        Mercer.   Pa. 

GOATS . 

THOROUGHBRED  TocgeTdiurgs.  Nubians,  Saa- 
nnns.  Iliicks.  does,  kids.  Pairs,  trios,  herda. 
OOLDSBOROUGU'S  GOATiaiY,       Mohnton.  P*- 

SAY  you  MW    tha    adTcrllcMnant   In  PannsylvanM 
Farmar  vrhan  you  ara  writing  to  our  ailirartiM** 


The  bundle  carrier  reduces  work  when  loading. 

Silo  Filling  Time 

By  R.  U.  BLASINGAJVIE 


ACCORDING   to   Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin  No. 
386,    the   co.st3   of   filling   silos 
represent   more  than   40  per  cent  of 
the  total    costs   of    silage.    Variation 
in  costs  of  filling  ranged  from  $1.02 
to  $4:65  per  ton.  the   average   being 
$2  06  per  ton.    Improved  labor-saving 
power  equipment  such  as  that  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  en- 
ables one   to   take   a    real   whack   at 
this  very  large  silage  cost  item.  Speed 
is  also  injected  into  the  work  and  the 
resulting  quicker  delivery  of  the  corn 
to  the  silo  means   better  silage. 

When  a  farmer  has  his  own  equip- 
ment, particularly  his  own  silage  cut- 
ter, he  can  cut  his  corn  at  a  time 
when  it  is  properly  matured  to  make 
the  best  silage  and  also  when  it  is 
most   convenient   for   him   to   do   the 

work. 

Loading  heavy  bundles  of  green 
cornstalks    in    the    field    has    always 

». «    i-,o^i.-ooHiMor   lob   and   one   that 

has  contributed  to  higher  labor  costs 
m  making  silage.  With  the  bundle 
loader,  also,  the  bundles  can  be  load- 
ed cross-wise  of  the  wagon  without 
turning  them  around,  which  is  a 
great  convenience. 

O 

Labor  Savers 

THAT    it    takes    only    about    one- 
fourth    as    many    man   hours   to 
cut  corn  by  machine  as  by  hand  has 
been  determined  by  the  Storrs,  Con- 
necticut. Experiment  Station.    Where 
the  yield  of  fodder  is  from  four  to 
seven  tons   an   acre    it   requires   1.45 
hours  of  man  labor  to  cut  a  ton  by 
hand  and  where  the  yield  is  10  to  13 
tons  the   average   requirement   is   .84 
hour   a   ton.     With    machine    cutting 
0.33  hour  per  ton  is  neces.sary  vvhen 
the  yield  is  seven  to  ten  tons  an  acre 
and  0.23  hours  a  ton  when  the  yield 
is  10  to  13  tons  an  acre.   The  machine 
also  has   the  advantage  of  removing 
the  drudgery  from  this  task. 

By  the  use  of  a  low  wagon  rack 
and  more  effectively  organizing  the 
silo  filling  crew  it  was  found  possible 
to  save  approximately  63  per  cent  of 
the  labor  involved  in  this  operation 
on  cooperating  farms.  The  number  of 
men  in  the  crev/  was  cut  approx- 
imately in  half  without  any  substan- 
tial addition  to  the  amount  of  work 
for  each  man. 

— O 

Is  Tramping  Necessary 

ONE  of  the  hardest  and  most  dis- 
agreeable parts  of  silo  filling  is 
tramping  the  silage  as  it  is  put  into 
the  silo.  Now  many  farmers  are  fill- 
ing their  silos  with  scarcely  any 
tramping.  Some  have  a  boy  or  man 
inside  to  level  off  the  silage,  while 
others  do  away  entirely  with  any  one 
inside  the  silo,  removing  all  but  two 
or  three  sections  of  distributor  pip" 
and  allowing  the  silage  to  fall  and 
distribute   itself. 


Very    satisfactory    results    are    ob- 
tained  by   both    methods,    the    silage 
being  as  good  in  quality  and  as  free 
from    mold    as    by    the    time-honored 
method   of   three   trampers.    For   the 
last  few  years  no  tramping  has  been 
done  in  any  of  the  silos  on  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  Farm,  and 
the   College   authorities    are   convinc- 
ed   that    the    method    is    thoroughly 
practical.  With  this  method  the  silage 
should  have   plenty  of  moisture   and 
the  last  few  feet  at  the  top  should  be 
well    tramped    to    act    as    a    seal.     A 
little  more   settling  can   be   expected 
and  hence  an  extension  top  or  refill- 
ing is  necessary  if  the  full  capacity  of 
the   silo   is   to   be   secured. 

I.  W.  Dicker.son. 


COP-R-LOY 


Wheefin 

PENCE 

means  years  of  added  servwe 

Investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  Wheeling  Fence  is 
a  profit-building  investment.  Made  of  COP-R-LOY,  it 
resists  rust  to  the  utmost  and  has  a  proved  longer  life 
under  every  condition  of  wire  fence  service.  In  addition 
—it  is  protected  by  a  pure  zinc  coating  that  has  made 
Wheeling  galvanizing  world-famous. 

Wheeling  Fence  is  easy  to  erect  and  will  stretch  up 
right.  That  is  settled  at  the  factory  by  stretching  it  up 
for  critical  inspection  before  it  is  shipped.  It  is  pre- 
tested. Also  you  are  sure  of  full  weight  and  full  gauge 
wires.  The  Wheeling  Hinge  Joint  gives  extra  strength 
and  Bexibility— and  all  of  these  features  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  fence. 

Get  complete  details— see  your  nearest  Wheeling  Fence 

Dealer  today. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY.  Wheeling.  West  Va. 

Branches:  New  York    Buffalo    Philadelphia    Chicaso     Kansas  City 

St.  Louis    lUchmond    Chatunoona    Minneapolis    IJes  Moines 

Detroit      Columbus,  Ohio 


Channeldrain 


Wheeling 

k  CliRK  f.AIl>.c,    COMPANY        ^/ 


tit\r%1in&  Eorlifetime  roofing 
i\OOJUl^  service,  apply  Im- 

nroved  Channeldrain  made  of  COP-R-LOY,      -—  . 

rKorouKhly  protected  with  a  durable  coating  of  pure  ."nc  Fire- 
proof  l%h"ning.proof-offers  maximum  protection  agains  leaks. 
Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roofing-worth  a  whole  lot  more 
to  you  be«use  Channeldrain  pays  for  itself  through  extra  years  of 
trouble-free  service.  ^^^_^_^_^^____ 


WARNING!  Worm 

Poultry  with  Stale-Proof  Nico- 
fine  and  Kamch  Capsules  Oily 


T 


^HERE'S  no  doubt  tliat 

_      .wcmv.    «•»>.»    ii— - — — — 

kill  poultry  worms.  All  authorities 
agree.  But  these 
ingredients  must  be 
fresh  when  given  to 
the  birds.  Pratts 
N-K  Capsules  are 
stale-proof. 
Always  100%  Fresh 


serves  the  v.  orm-kilHng  power  of  N-K  Cap- 
sules indefinitely.  Nicotine  and  Kamala  in 
Pratts  are  always  fresh  and  potent. 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  maiL 

NKCAPSUIES 

For  Chickens  ^nd  Turkeys 


No  trampers  in  this  silo. 


Cost  of  Filling 

ONE  western  dairyman  estimates 
that  it  costs  him  about  62  cents 
a  ton  for  filling  his  65-ton  silo,  which 
includes  20  cents  a  ton  for  tractor 
power.  He  uses  a  crew  of  six  men, 
one  at  the  feed  cutter  and  five  with 
wagons.  The  reasons  that  he  prefers 
a  small  crew,  so  he  states,  are:  first, 
in  ca.se  of  early  frost  the  corn  can  be 
quickly  taken  care  of;  and  second, 
less  time  is  required  in  paying  back 
work  and,  in  case  of  a  breakdown, 
there  is  less  expense. 

He  might  al.so  have  stated  that  the 
slower  filling  with  a  small  crew 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  greater 
capacity  from  the  silo.  With  the 
shortage  of  fodder  due  to  drouth  last 
year  many  farmers  used  their  own 
outfits  not  only  to  fill  oi«t  the  silo 
after  the  silage  had  first  settled  but 
also  to  refill  later  in  the  .season.  With 
a  silage  cutter  as  part  of  the  regular 
farm  equipment  it  is  po.ssible  to  han- 
dle quickly  a  crop  that  has  been  dam- 
aged by  drouth,  hail,  frost,  insect 
pests  or  one  that  has  failed  to  mature. 

E.  T.   Leavitt 


Here's  the  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Kamala, 
kept  100%  fresh.  A  spe- 
cial airtight  coating  pre- 


If  D«al«r  Doesn't  Supply  Pratts  N-K  Capsulas— Order  by  Mail 


Enclose  rnoney  order 
or  stamps,  indicating 
size  and  quantity  de- 
sired. We  i>ay  postage 


AdultSire 
3-lb.  Birds  and  Ove» 

5© $1.00 

too 1.75 

500 7.00 

1000 


Chic  t  SJee 
Under  J-lb. 

50 ¥>M 

100 100 

....„      500 4.50 

12.00    1000 8.00 


SllCU.   vw  s^  ^jay   p\.M><.«^^.  ■WW.-----.-"  —  .—.' 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.      Dept.  61.       124  Wslnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  j 


hill 


-■^^ 


p^^ 


Do   this   for   animal    iiealth 

Sprinkle  and  spray  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  about  barns  and  living 
quarters.  (1)  To  keep  down  foul  odors. 
(2)  To  destroy  disease  germs.  (3)  To 
kill  lice  and  parasites.  (4)  To  ward  off 
contagious  diseases. 

SANITATION  IS  LIFE.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  is  standardized — 5  times  as  strong 
as  carbolic  acid  for  killing  certain  disease  germs. 
A  powerful  disinfectant  and  deodorizer  for  bams 
and  homes.  Dilute,  one  gallon  to  72  gallons  water. 
This  strong  emulsion  keeps  dairy  bams,  pigpens, 
poultry  houses,  sinks,  closets,  all  places  free  from 
disease   germs   and   clean   smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark.  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 


—    LIME   — 

QUICK     ACTING 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

FINE    AS     FLOUR 

LOW    COST 

WRITE     FOR    taiAR  ANTF.F.n 

ALBA     MARL     LIME     COMPANY, 


ALiBA 
MARLi 


—    LIME    — 

"Natural  Soil  Sweetener" 

GRANULATED 

FOR   EASY   SOWING 

WILL  NOT  BURN 

nri  IVFREO     PRICES    TO    -   • 

CHARLES  TOWN,     W.     VA. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

I  Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices 
1  on    Cidor    Press    Supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  limiled.    Box  146.    Yoik.  Pa. 


Fall  1931  Frke  LitI  rnnlalna 
ilinrrsrl'inpirtliiin  inr  before. 


FRUIT  TREES ^ 

PLANTS-BULBiJ  for  rorm.aarrimo'idlMmH 
Wrile-Alien's  Nursery  &  Sted  House,  Boi  9,  Ctnen,  Ohi> 


iijtb  «!•«•  wri.l  w»t.h  "">  »"'•' ^■^ 


eandr  mloU. 

HAS.  or 


lU.    nmrnn  proiii,  »•">.     ri^.ir  Vl 
.nd  P"n.him  c.Ulo«      I  T»OSTT( 

AVID,  SM.V,    CIN^TI,  O.    »••« 


m 


^ 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


EXTREMELY  dry  weather  has  re- 
duced the  corn  crop  in  some 
parts  particularly  in  more  northerly 
sections,  and  some  has  already  gone 
into  the  silo  to  make  such  feed  as  it 
■will.  But  elsewhere  the  crop  is  gen- 
erally good  and  there  will  be  abun- 
dant feed,  especially  considering  the 
fact  that  much  wheat  will  And  its 
way   to   market  in   the    form   of   live- 
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A  good  deal  of  concern  is  expressed 
as  to  the  outlet  for  thin  lambs  and 
cattle  this  fall,  the  supplies  of  both 
of  which  are  expected  to  be  large, 
especially  large  in  the  case  of  lambs. 
The  difficulty  is  not  expected  to  be 
in  demand  but  in  lack  of  credit  to 
those  who  may  want  to  feed.  For 
this  reason  some  consideration  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing more  of  such  stock  to  corn  belt 
farms  to  be  fed  on  a  contract  basis, 
but  this  involves  a  tremendous  amount 
of  detail  as  to  locating  supplies  avail- 
able and  placing  it  on  farms  where  it 
can  be  handled.  A  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  western  growers 
and  the  corn  belt  feeders  is  contem- 
plated, which  may  or  may  not  mate- 
rialize. It  is  regarded  as  an  emergency 
situation. 

Cattle  Returns  Improve 
Profits  on  cattle  are  being  reported 
more  frequently,  margins  between 
feeder  cost  and  selling  price  being 
more  favorable  than  they  were  a 
month  ago.  Some  pretty  fair  returns 
are  indicated,  and  this  helps  the  de- 
mand for  feeders.  The  cattle  market 
did  quite  well  this  week  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  supplies  were  the  largest 
in  some  time.  The  western  stuff  is 
begrinning  to  move  earlier  than  a  year 
ago.  Finished  steers  have  sold  well, 
dropping  off  some  at  the  week-end 
on  account  of  generous  numbers  ar- 
riving. The  tops  were  higher  early 
in  the  week,  reaching  $10.35  on  both 
heavy  and  light  kinds,  a  dime  higher 
than  last  week,  but  comparing  with 
a  top  of  $17  a  year  ago.  The  steer 
average  this  week  was  $8.75,  a  dime 
higher.  Trade  was  weakest  at  the 
close,  particularly  on  the  commoner 
kinds.  Bulk  steers  for  the  week  sold 
at  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Supply  of  feeders  has  been  rather 
liberal,  especially  at  Kansas  City,  but 

to  accumulations  in  traders'  pens.  Top 
for  fleshy  feeders  at  Kansas  City  wais 
$7.25.  Chicago  prices  are  appau-ently 
about  the  same,  with  demand  favor- 
ing the  kind  that  move  at  $5,  a  little 
above  or  below. 

Many  Light  Pigs  Coming 

The  feature  of  the  hog  market  cori- 
tinuea  to  be  the  large  supply  of  light 
pigs  from  the  spring  crop.  They  are 
coming  much  earlier  than  usual,  and 
apparently  for  three  reasons.  One  is 
lack  of  feed,  another  is  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  market  later  on,  and 
the  third  is  the  need  of  farmers  to 
raise  a  little  ready  cash. 

The  run  was  large  again  this  week, 
about  400,000  at  eleven  points,  an  in- 
crease of  around  ten  per  cent  over 
last  week,  and  more  than  the  same 
week  last  year,  though  about  20  per 
cent  less  than  two  years  ago.  The 
market  continued  its  downward 
course,  the  average  price  here  being 
$5.65,  which  was  a  decline  of  20  cents 
compared  with  last  week.  A  year  ago 
the  average  was  $10. 

Hog  cholera  outbreaks  are  becom- 
ing much  more  numerous,  and  con- 
cern is  expressed  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  vaccination  is  at  low  ebb  on  ac- 
count of  shortage  of  funds. 

Lambs  Higher 

With  substantial  shrinkage  in  re- 
ceipts at  leading  points  the  lamb  mar- 
ket perked  up  a  little  this  week,  and 
at  the  close  prices  were  25  to  50,  some 
75,  cents  higher.  Average  price  of 
lambs  for  the  week,  at  $6.55,  showed 
a  gain  of  20  cents  over  last  week, 
but  compared  with  $8.60  a  year  ago. 
The  big  runs  of  westerns  are  still  to 
come,  and  there  is  not  much  confi- 
dence  in    what   they   will   bring. 

Some  feeder  lambs  are  reported 
sold  on  the  range  at  $3.50  to  $4,  with 
the  best  here  still  bringing  around 
$5.50.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
thpy  are  more  likely  to  be  lower  than 
higher,  though  some  hold  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  low  spot  has  been  reached 

Grains  Dull 

Outside  of  a  spurt  at  midweek,  the 
grain  markets  were  dull  with  the 
trend  lower.  Prices  reached  new  lows 
at  the  opening  of  trade  this  week. 
Investors  are  afraid  of  the  future,  and 


profits    are    taken     promptly,    quickly 
checking  advances. 

The  season's  wheat  production  for 
34  countries  is  reported  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  3,022,930,000  bushels,  com- 
paring with  3,142.625,000  last  year. 
Acreage  was  estimated  at  198,405,000 
against  202,095,000  a  year  ago.  West- 
ern Europe  and  Italy  are  expected  to 
have  more  wheat  than  last  year,  and 
Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Danubian 
countries  less.  Most  significant  is  the 
statement  that  Russia  will  probably 
have  a  smaller  crop  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease of  7  per  cent  in  acreage.  Trad- 
ers point  out  that  while  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement  in  export  de- 
mand for  wheat,  the  tone  of  the 
European  news  is  more  favorable, 
since  the  low  price  of  high  quality 
North  American  wheat  is  commencing 
to  attract  attention. 

Chicago,  August  29,1931.       Watson 
» 

Produce  Market  Review 

THE  egg  market  was  steady  dur- 
ing the  week  with  no  material 
change  in  price.  Supplies  of  fresh 
eggs  were  relatively  light  and  sold 
readily.  The  lower  grades  were 
steady,  but  the  demand  was  irregular, 
and  while  some  dealers  were  able  to 
clear  their  supplies  others  found  it 
difficult    to   move    them. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely  se- 
lected white  eggs  were  quoted  at  33@ 
38c  per  dozen,  white  extras  at  28(g>32c, 
brown  extras  at  28fri31c  and  mixed 
colors  at  20((i>25c.  The  better  grades 
^of  eggs  were  steady  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  week,  but  prices  of  mixed 
colors  declined  slightly.  At  the  close 
of  the  week  nearby  closely  selected 
white  extras  were  quoted  at  33  @  37c 
with  the  average  and  lower  grades  of 
white  eggs  bringing  17<a32c.  Brown 
eggs  brought  20>^'?j25i^c  while  mixed 
colors  sold  at  15(r/i25%c. 

The  butter  markets  in  the  East  were 
unsettled  during  the  week  due  to  lib- 
eral use  of  storage  goods.  The  de- 
cline in  prices  caused  some  dealers  to 


turn  to  current  receipts  for  their 
needs  and  the  market  was  in  better 
condition  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

The  market  for  live  poultry  in  New 
York  was  steady  for  fowl  and  weak 
for  broilers.  The  demand  was  unsatis- 
factory during  the  entire  week.  Prices 
of  broilers  averaged  considerably  low- 
er and  Leghorn  stock  brought  174/ 21c 
per  pound.  Reds  sold  at  18f<(21c  and 
Rocks  at  20(ji)25c.  Leghorn  fowl  sold 
at    16«iil9c,    colored   fowl    24  ft/ 26c. 

Receipts  of  live  rabbits  were  mod- 
erate and  the  demand  was  slow  with 
prices  ranging  from  10c  to  16c  per 
pound. 

Potatoes  Decline 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were 
light  and  the  market  was  steady. 
Broilers  sold  at  25$i)35c  per  pound  and 
chickens    at    30fai37c. 

The  eastern  potato  markets  weak- 
ened with  declines  of  10c  per  hundred 
pounds  at  both  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing points.  The  central  western  mar- 
kets also  reported  lower  prices  for 
New  Jersey  stock.  F.  O.  B.  prices  at 
New  Jersey  points  have  averaged  a 
little  under  $1  per  100-pound  sack. 
Late  in  the  week  many  growers  held 
back  their  stock  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  market  conditions.  Most 
sales  of  150-pound  sacks  were  made 
around  $1.35  f.  o.  b.  The  city  markets 
reported  moderate  to  liberal  supplies 
and  a  slow  demand.  In  Philadelphia 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  pota- 
toes sold  at  $lf5)1.10  per  100-pound 
sack  with  a  few  lots  of  extra  fancy 
stock    higher. 

Apples  Dull 

The  sweet  potato  market  showed  an 
easier  tendency  with  prices  tending 
lower.  The  consuming  demand  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  light  and  dealers 
reported  that  it  was  difficult  to  move 
any  large  quantities  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Yellow  varieties  packed  in 
bushel  baskets  sold  at  $1@1.25  with 
poorer  stock  bringing  50(fji75c.  A  few 
extra  fancy  New  Jersey  varieties 
brought   $1.25  ((/' 1.50   per    %    basket. 

The  apple  market  continued  dull 
and  draggy,  due  in  part  to  the  com- 
petition with  heavy  supplies  of  peach- 
es and  cantaloupes.  The  prevailing 
price   was    50c   to    $1    per    bushel,   but 
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Monday's  receipts  were   around   50  car- 
loads.    The    steer    market    was    generally 
lower,    the  decline   reaching   a   quarter   or 
even  a  little  more  on  some  of  the  plainer 
cattle.    Best  grassers  here  brought  $8  per 
cwt..   one  load   of  weighty  kind   going  at 
that  figure  and  one  lot  of  light  steers  that 
had  been  fed  on  grass.    Good  fat  grassers 
brought  $7.75(a7.85,  with  very   useful  kind 
around  $7.50,  all  these  cattle  having  weight 
as    well    as    flesh.     Good    handy    butcher 
steers   went  at   $7.25®7.50.   with   fair   kind 
$6.75W7.  Good  light  butcher  steers  brought 
$7@7.25.    fair   kind    $6.50(g)6.75    and    others 
on  down.    Some  plain  light  and  medium- 
weight    steers    all    breeds    and    mixtures, 
brought     $4.65@5,     desirable     for     neither 
feeders    nor    killeci;.     Among    the    other 
sales     were    20     averaging     1.312     lbs.     at 
$8:     35.     1.240     lbs.     at     $7.85:     18.     1,113 
lbs.    at   $7.85:    10,    1,425    lbs.    at    $7.85;    17. 
1,268  lbs  at  $7.65:  16.  1,077  lbs.  at  $7.40:  15, 
1.120  lbs.  at  $6.50;  12,  805  lbs  at  $4.65.    No 
carloads    of    good    heifers    were    on    sale. 
The.se  were  rated  at  around  $6.50,  or  low- 
CB  than  last  week.    A  few  individuals  sold 
for  more.    Fat  cows  were  easier,  with  few 
of   choice    quality    on    hand.     Useful    cows 
could    be    had    at    $3.50(g)4    while    canners 
brought  $2®2.25  largely.    Bulls  were  slow, 
good   bolognas    going   around   $4   and    the 
best    heavy    bulls    not    over    $4.50.     Choice 
handy  butcher  bulls  would  sell  at  $4.75@5. 

Choice   dry-fed   steers    None   here 

Choice  grass  steers   $8  00®  8  25 

Good   to  choice,  do 7  60@  8  00 

Fair  to   good,   do 7  00®  7  50 

Plain  heavy  steers   6  00®  6  75 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  None  here 

Good  butcher  steers,  1.000  to 

1,150   lbs 7  25®  7  50 

Fair  to   good,   do 6  75®  7  25 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  25®  6  75 

Common,  do 5  50®  6  00 

Good  light  butcher  steers  7  00®  7  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers  6  50®  7  00 

Common  to  medium,  do 6  00®  6  50 

Inferior  hght  steers    5  00®  5  75 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stoclters    Nominal 

Choice    fat    heifers    6  50®  6  75 

Good   to  choice  heifers    6  00®  6  50 

Fair  to   good  heifers    5  50®  6  00 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  50®  5  60 

Choice  fat  cows    4  50®  4  75 

Good   to  choice   fat  cows   4  00®  4  50 

Fair  to  good  cows    3  25®  4  00 

Common  to  fair  cows    2  75®  3  25 

Canners     1  75®  2  25 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00®75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  25®  4  .50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .     4  75®  5  00 
Fair  to  good  handy  bulls    ...     4  25®  4  75 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  50®  4  25 

Inferior   bulls    3  00®  3  50 

Bogr* 

With  20  carloads  on  sale  Monday's  mar- 


ket was  about  20c  higher  than  last  week's 
close.  Heavy  hogs  are  scarce  now  and 
pigs  and  light  too  numerous.  Good  heavy 
hogs,  around  250  lbs.,  would  sell  as  high 
as  anything,  or  up  to  $7.10.  weightier  ones 
for  less.  Mixed  lots  sold  as  did  heavies 
according  to  weights.  $7.10  being  in  sight 
for  the  right  kind.  Handy  weights  of  good 
quality  brought  $7.10.  but  the  light  York- 
ers are  not  going  in  with  them,  buyers 
wanting  weights  above  160  lbs.  Good  light 
hogs  brought  $6.25  and  good  pigs  $6.  An 
occasional  evidence  of  cholera  is  appear- 
ing, which  may  account  for  shipment  of 
under- weights. 

Heavy.  250  lbs.  or  over   $6  75®  7  10 

Heavy    Mixed    6  80®  7  10 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  7  00®  7  10 
Heavy  Yorkers.  160-180  lbs.  ..  7  00®  7  10 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.  . . .     6  00®  6  25 

Pigs.  90-110  lbs 5  75®  6  00 

Roughs     4  50®  4  75 

SUgs    2  00(S>  3  00 

Sh«ep  and  Xiunbs 

Of  the  16  carloads  on  Monday's  market 
only  about  a  load  consisted  of  sheep.  Some 
of  these  brought  $3  per  cwt.  and  others 
were  held  for  $3.50.  Probably  $3.25  about 
represents  the  top  on  good  handy  wethers. 
Good  to  best  spring  lambs  brought  $8.25 
ra  8.50,  bulk  of  them  going  at  the  inside 
figure.  Throwouts  brought  anywhere  from 
$4  to  $6  according  to  quality.  There  is 
no  complaint  about  heavy  lambs  this  year, 
many  being  too  lifcht  and  few  too  heavy 
to  suit  buyers.  The  trade  was  fairly  ac- 
tive on  good  killers  and  these  were  all 
wanted. 

Good   to  best  wethers    $3  00®  3  25 

Good   mixed    2  75®  3  00 

Fair  to   good,   do 2  25®  2  75 

Common    to   fair    ; 1  00®  2  25 

Good  to  best  lambs   8  25®  8  50 

Medium    lambs    5  50®  6  50 

Culls  and  common    4  00(^  5  00 

Calves 

Last  week's  calf  market  advanced  to  $11 
under  sliort  supplie.s,  but  eased  off  to 
$10..50  at  the  close.  Monday'."'  receipts  were 
over  1.000  head  and  prices  were  aguin  low- 
er. Tops  brought  $10  per  cwt.,  seconds 
$7((i8.50  and   others  S'lCiB. 

O    

XiANOASTEB 

Lancaster.  Aug.  31. — Four  thousand  head 
of  cattle  were  on  sale.  The  niarkot  was 
.slow.  Beef  steers  and  yearlings  were  weak 
to  2,5c  lower.  Top  on  light  and  medium- 
weight  steers  was  $8. 

About  225  calves  were  offered.  Best 
realcrs    sold    at    $11    per    cwt. 

Hog  receipts  amounted  to  7,50  head.  The 
marltet  was  weak  to  unevenly  lower.  Early 
top  on  hogs  in  the  170  to  220-lb.  class 
was    $8. 
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there  was  not  much  stock  that 
brought  $1  in  Philadelphia  and  76c 
was  top  on  most  offerings.  The  British 
markets  were  in  good  condition  and 
some  exports  sold  as  high  as  $6  per 
barrel  late  in  the  month.  There  is  a 
heavy  crop  of  apples  on  the  mainland 
of   Europe   this   season. 

Supplies  of  peaches  were  extremely 
heavy  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  movement  at  present  is  chiefly 
from  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  but 
considerable  stock  is  coming  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  market  in  Phila- 
delphia  was  glutted  with  peaches  and 
jSrices  reached  new  low  levels.  Yel- 
low fleshed  varieties  sold  at  50@75o 
per  bushel  with  the  smaller  sizes  as 
low  as  25c.  On  a  few  occasions  extra 
fancy  stock  reached  $1.  White  fleshed 
stock,  chiefly  Georgia  Belle  and  Hiley 
Belle,  sold  at  251/)35c  per  bushel  with 
small  stock  as  low  as  15c.  W.  R.  w 
C( 

Produce  Quotations 

fhhiAdeiiPHia 

Batter. — Higher  than  extras.  30ii®33>/4c; 
92   score.    29li.c:    90   score,    27c. 

Eggs. — P.  C.  best  marks.  34®36c;  nearby 
whites  extras,  28®32c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras. 28®31c;  nearby  mixed  colors.  26@29c; 
nearby   current   receipts.    22V»®25c. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls.  13  ®  26c ;  broilers, 
19®27c;  old  roosters.  12®  14c;  pigeons,  pr., 
20®30c;    turkeys,  18®23c;   ducks.   12®15c. 

Pmlts.— APPLES.  Dela.  &  N.  J.,  bus., 
various  varieties.  50®65c.  HUCKLEBER- 
RIES. Pa.  &  N.  J..  32-qt.  crate,  $3raM. 
ELDERBERRIES.  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  %  bskt.. 
35®50c.  PEACHES,  Del.  Md.  &  N.  J..  El- 
bertas    &    Hales,    25®50c    bus. 

Vegetat!e«.— SPINACH.  N.  J.  &  Pa.. 
bu.=..  75c®$l.  TOMATOES.  N.  J.  &  Pa., 
%  bskts.,  50ra75c.  BEETS.  Pa.  &  N.  J., 
l®2c  bnch.  BEANS,  snap,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  % 
bskt.,  green  flat,  $1.25<'«)1.50.  CELERY. 
N.  J.,  hearts.  2®5c  bnch.  CABBAQE,  N. 
J.  &  Pa..  %  bskt.,  20®4Oc.  CARROTS,  Pa. 
&  N.  J.,  l®2c.  ONIONS,  N.  J.,  '■>%  bskt., 
yellows,  75® 85c  POTATOES,  N.  J.,  H 
bskt..  Cobblers.  40®45c.  SWEET  POTA- 
TOES. N.  J.  white  yams.  %  bskt.,  75@85c. 
CUCUMBERS.  N.  J..  %  bskt..  20@35c 
CORN,  green,  %  bskt..  N.  J.,  30@50c. 
RADISHES.  N.  J.,  bus.  hmpr..  red.  50 
®75c. 

NEW  TOBK 
Butter.— Higher    than    extras.    29®29V4c; 
extras,    28\ic;    firsts.   25yi#28V4c;    90   score. 
27®27VLf;   89  score.   26y2C. 

Eggs. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  33@37c;  extra  flrsts, 
24>/feffi)27c;  average  extras.  28®  32c;  me- 
diums.  29®32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  nearby.  25 
W42c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  16®26c; 
old  cocks.  12  to  box,  12®18c;  pigeons, 
prime,  doz..  75c®$l. 

YOBX 
Butter. — Country,    30@40c;    creamery,   29 
®33c. 
Eggg.—Fresh,    27®30c;    pullet,    16@22c. 
Poultry. — Leghorns,   18®22c;   dressed,  Jl 
®1.35;    Rocks    &    Reds.    26@30c;    dressed. 
$1.25®1.50;   springers,  dressed,  60c®$1.25. 

Pndts.— APPLES,  8@15c  ^4  pk.  PEACH- 
ES, 10®15c  1,4  pk.,  60®80c  per  bskt.  CAN- 
TALOUPES. 5®15c  each.    PEARS,   10@lBc 


,»    pk. 

Vegetables.— POTATOES.  15c  '^  pk. 
CABBAGE.  4®8c  head.  LETTUCE.  15®20c 
head.  CELERY.  8®13c  stalk.  SPINACH. 
13c  li  pk.  TURNIPS,  13®15c  U  pk.  CAUL- 
IFLOWER. 15®20c  head.  CARROTS,  5c 
bnch.  TOMATOES,  10®13c  V'l  pk.  SAUER 
KRAUT,    15c   qt. 

ItANOASTEB 
Butter.— Country  butter,   32@38c;   cream- 
ery  butter,   32®37c. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  $1®2  each: 
springers,  65c®$l  each;  ducks,  $1.25®2.25: 
squabs,  35®50c  each;  rabbits.  $1@1.50  each. 
PruitB.- A  P  P  L  E  S.  10  ®  15c  V*.  peck. 
BLACKBERRIES,  18®20c  qt.  PEACHES, 
8®10c  qt.  PLUMS,  8®10c  qt.  PEARS, 
lO'-olSc  qt.  GRAPES,  10®12c  lb.  HUCKLE- 
BERRIES,   20®25c  qt. 

Vegetables.— A  S  P  A  R  A  G  U  S.  15  ®  20c 
bnch.  BEANS.  (string),  10  ®  15c  >4 
peck.  BEANS,  (Lima),  12®15c  pint  box. 
BEETS,  5®8c  bunch.  CABBAGE,  5®10c 
head.  CARROTS,  5®8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 20W30C  head.  CELERY,  8®15c 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS.  2@5c  each.  E(3G- 
PLANTS.  5®15c  each.  ENDIVE.  5<a8c 
head.  LETTUCE,  10®20c  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS. 20  ®  25c  pt.  box.  ONIONS, 
12®  15c  14  pk.  POTATOES.  8®  12c  >4  Pl*: 
60®75c  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet,  20<S'25c 
'4  peck.  PEPPERS,  2®5c  each.  PEAS, 
30®  35c  'V  pk.  PEAS,  sugar,  18®20c  pt. 
PARSLEY,  2®5c  bnch.  RADISHES.  5<g>8c 
bnch.  RHUBARB,  5c  bnch.  SPINACH, 
12®  15c  H  pk.  TOMATOES,  5®  10c  pt: 
45®60c  •'«  b.skt.  TURNIPS,  12®15c  'i  pk. 
SWEET  CORN,  12 ft/ 20c.  doz. 
PITTSBXJBaK 
Butter.— Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extras. 
28' ic:  standards.  28c:  89  score,  25%c;  88 
score.    24=Uc. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first, 
18ffl9c:  fresh,  extra  flrsts,  22®23c;  near- 
by  hennery  whites,    extras,    24®2.5c. 

Poultry.— Live  hens,  heavy,  22® 24c:  me- 
dium. 19f/20c;  Leghorn.s.  16®19c;  spring- 
ers, 17® 20c:  colored  .springers,  heavy.  21 
®25c:  light,  18®21c:  old  roosters.  13®14c; 
ducks,  16®18c;  pigeon.s,  25®30<'.  Fresh  kill- 
ed full  dressed  hens,  36c;  hog  dressed,  30c. 

-     O 

CHICAGO  CASH  OBAIN 
Chicago.  Aug.  31.— Tiie  followinK  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheat, 
AT'^r;  No.  2  hard  wheat,  47®47Uc:  No.  'i 
vellow  corn,  43''i®45',c:  No.  2  white  corn. 
WuYlc;  No.  2  whito  oats.  new.  22"A(B' 
23\c:  No.  2  rye,   37c. 
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FABM^  liAWD 
'^jJ^TanEI.llANEOTTS  I.AND3 


s,..,.L'i:,«  V    ^-^     aV--     Vt.o..t     S<K.    ..1...I..      .'■.00 


gTltOV 


iff,  !;;\;gjjhlln»lo.,>..in.    ra. 

llwiit  '\'  •'"^'^      t"rn(tor    iiinl    nttuchm.nlK.    grain 
rtr".    I'"."'  "ir     k    etl-     He.      n<lu.lr,l  l.y  widow 


••""■■  f,7u.r  V.         nBs;     only     4Vi     "'Hi'"     «'l  J, 


.'■reH  «■'««.•/  [.'^Vk     n'ction;     only     *7  «()0      Koo.1 

•    ciiMiiilcloly     im> 

Androws.    llondwl 

gr^AVonr lu'laln'sT^  V..rAnnd.   NJ-w    york_ 

^^^    ^    l.inho      \Vn«lii.ipt<.n    or    OrPRon.     Crop 
••'•""Tn'f,.     H     W     llv.rlv,    33    Northern    Pacific 


PENgr8YI.VAWIA 


'  "_„„  T,'\n\r  47  ACHE. — Exoellont  for  ih)- 
'*'"^^'Khi.o..  ami  <«ltuV  mile  line  town  3.0(H); 
;iOO  ncrj-*  le>il  Yrj,  '^',,rc-«  womllBiul;   two  honseH: 

"•'Ti'roomH  ono  hftH  Kns  hcnt  nml  WeM  "Ix" 
S  nnd  »  ro"""*'  "".'""  oS^oo  ibx42  tool  hoiisf. 
"^  ^nll"lt.eS  i'^nrref  »0:600.  Full  price  /or 
pllier  ["'"iVj  ,6\A  -vith  *1  "JOO  down.  Fred  J. 
*XA  *Ao^cd  Stro^>r  AKent,  Opp.  Court 
}},""e     E-    2nd    »»  ■    Couderwiwrt.    Va. 

T^uwcP  \aLL.\«B  HOME  ami  business  for 
^'^^"fan.:    R    B^^^g'^tresMer,   Three  Sprlng.s  r«. 

TABM    ntPIiBMEWTS 


Kew  1»-"-  "'"•U^pp  fT-riai.  Kasy  Term*.  E»i>e- 
'a-  '?.  l3'e*for  *V,r™-  Fitn'  10-20  Interna- 
xml\.    FerguHon-Shernmn.    Evansvllle.   Ind. 


WAHTES 


n-nnf  WANTED  —I  Spcclnllze  in  Wool  and 
I?f,^  Write  for  I'rices.  Alvah  A.  Conover. 
Lebanon.   New  Jersey. ^ 

W\XT  TO  KENT  FARM  within  15  '""^  1''"^: 
Lrih  Call  MHvllower  0C25.  Address  5441  fair 
5»k*  'St..    IMttHburgh. 


BABN  EpXyiPMENT 


.«  »ri«i   In   the   buyer  8  stable.     Tlie>    are   riBin 
Al,»    steel     partitions,      stalls     and     "t-ncnlons 

UtraCEItliANEOTTS 


WHY  HI.AME  THE  BULL  when  your  cow  does 
roPbr"e^d1'  UsI  Cowco  l^U?"'  »«'--,  J^r^'one 
Results  or  your  money  bock,  85  ,^e"V'.„*°;„,°"v 
Mw  $2  90  for  nve  cows,  postpaid.  \\ "";'«»%'' 
FaTms  West  known  form  In  Americo.  Kt.  2. 
Box    19  C      Renton.     Washington. 

WATKRPIIOOF  YOUR  ROOF  with  EverlBHtlng 
W  Coating  High  quality  long  lasting;  low 
^l  n  cI."fonH  for  $3.00.  It's  .,K.pular  because 
it  iiiwM  Its  lob  right.  We  nave  u-rnioi.c.^  ria..j 
for   agents     BlK    seller;    make    money    In    your 

X  ^\^%yf  ^?^^  3  .!:^^5.  Wni 
Sment  15c  pJr  roll  extra.  Winlker  Brothers. 
Minis,    Mass. 

spRriAI.  OFFER  —Safety  Razors  with  blades. 
»c  Add  tlonal  blades.  5c  each.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Tort  Melllnger.  North  Lima. 
Ohio.  , 


TOBACCO 


FIFTY  HAVANA  FILLED  CIOARS,  lOc  quality 
"r"t  $2  50  or  fifty  7c  quality.  »2;00  ''»•'. \;^;V 
Hand  made,  Sumntra  «>-apper  Sm  ke  .  ..tire 
number.  Dlssatlsned  money  "•ef"n<''''»-  * '''^•"" 
men   Clgnr   Company,    \erkes.    l-ei.na. 

GOLD  LEAF.— (lUARANTEED  chewing  or  smok- 
InR  5,«.nds.  Sl.OO;  ten.  Jl.-.O.  l"ll>e /"-^^^ ''"V 
nastmaster.  Co-0|>eratlve  Farmers.  617.  .Sedallo. 
Rpntucky. 


CtUARANTEED  CHE\nNr,  or  Smoking.  Five 
lbs..  $l.i);  Ten.  $1.50;  Pny  «h'-n,  received. 
Kentucky    Fnrn.ers,    West    rnducah.    IventmK). 

r.EOHtilA  BHICHT  LE.VF  Smoking  T'?''."';;;','' 
Ave  i»unds,  $135,  postpaid.  W.  AN.  -VMlUnms, 
Quitman,    Georgia^ , 

TOBACCO —Tost iM«id.  gunrnnteed  very  hft  n""'' 
low  juicy  leaf  chewing,  .''.  U.S..  * '  ™  L^"o^-rAn 
Best  smoking,  20c  lb.  .Mark  Hamlin.  Sharon. 
Tenn. 


Seeing  America  First 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
the     black    bears    from    the    feedinf? 
grounds.  The  blacks  made  themselves 
at   home    with    us    during    our    entire 
.stay— whenever  we  had  anything  for 

them  to  eat. 

At    Cody,    Wyoming,    the    niece    ot 
Buffalo     Bill     welcomed     us     in     the 
museum    devoted    to    relics     of    her 
uncle's  frontier  and  circus  days.     In 
Mis.soula  and  Ravalli,  Montana,  local 
citizens  turned  out  with  their  cars  to 
escort  us  through  their  towms  and  the 
lower    Flathead    Valley.     And    U.    S. 
Biological  Survey  rangers  treated  us 
to  what  is  now   a   rare   and  stirring 
sight,  a  large  herd  of  buffalo  on  Mon- 
tana's rolling  range. 

Straw  Stacks  Made  of  Alfalfa 

Farmers  and  business  men  of  the 
Yakima  Valley   showed  us  the  beau- 
tiful  apple   and   alfalfa  ranches   that 
thrive   in   the   Toppeni.sh-Yakima   re- 
gion,  thanks   to   plenty   of   irrigation 
water.    And  they   convinced  us   that 
the  huge  straw  stacks  we  saw  every- 
where   weren't    straw    at    all.     They 
were   alfalfa,    brown   on    the   outside, 
but  brilliant  green  below  the  surface. 
From  the  Yakima  Valley   we   saw 
Mount    Rainier's    snowy    peak,    well 
over  a  hundred  miles  away.    After  we 
had  visited   enterprising  Seattle   and 
made  our  voyage  to  Victoria,  that  bit 
of  England   which   is   the   capital   of 
British  Columbia,   we  climbed  up   to 
Rainier's  snowbanks  and  glaciers.  To 
ride   through    miles   of   virgin   forest 
whose  trees  were  larger  than  any  we 
had  ever  seen  before— but  small  be- 
side  those   we   were   to   see   in   Cali- 
fornia—that was  our  satisfying   ap- 
proach to  Rainier.   Then  the  climb  up 
winding  roads  to  Paradise  Valley  and 
the  walk  across  the  ridge  to  Nisqual- 
ly,  a  living,  moving  glacier,  that  was 
a  real  experience. 

Our  Week  in  California 

Longview.  the  city  built  to  a  plan, 

showed    us    its   beautiful    parks    and 

took  us  through  its  great  mills.    We 

watched  band  saws  slice  huge  trees 

into    planks    and    timbers    and    saw 

.stranee  machines  load  them  on  ships 

to    be    carried    down    the    Columbia 

River   to    the   corners    of    the    earth. 

Portland's      Columbia      River      drive 

showed     us     other     aspects     of     this 

mighty    stream,    fed    by    ribbons    of 

water   which   leap   hundreds   of    feet 

from  the  highlands   into   the   valley, 

forming    Multnomah.    Horsetail    and 

other  famous  waterfalls. 

During  our  week  in  California  we 
saw    everything    from    egg    packing 
plants  to  glass  bottomed  boats,  from 
citrus    groves    to   movie    stars'    man- 
sions.    Petaluma    didn't    hesitate    to 
explain  how  she  takes  our  New  York 
fancy    egg    market    away    from    us. 
We'll  not  soon  forget  the  way  those 
candled,  cleaned  and  oil  sprayed  eggs 
were  transferred  from  machine  to  case. 
The  workers   picked  up   three   dozan 
with  one  hand,  using  a  rake-like  im- 
plement, and  handled  them  just  as  if 
eggs   don't   break.   And   those   didn't. 
(To  be   continued.) 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

I2ca  word  -  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  SU20 


Wants.  .  . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  mure  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

A.ivertUen.ents  In  these  .olumns  cover  ;«"''«'"'■ 
sale  or  wanted,  help  or  situations  wanted,  IfJ;^.  ''B>  • 
S?eds  honev.  Used  implements  and  machlneri.  J" 
fkct  anythlii  that  the  farmer  wishes  to  buy.  «ell 
or   exchange. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  as  one  word,  each  »"»>«»:  «?'J'/*'J''\}'°"d?e"i!- 
number  including  name  and  address.  ,An  loaver 
Snents  set  In  uniform  style,  uo  display  type  o. 
Illustrations. 

orders,  discontinuance,  and  cijange  of  «,py  must 
reach  us  Thursday,  ten  days  previous  to  date  of  issue 


Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


COBN    HABVESTEB^ 


iMfH  MAN'.S  CORN  HAUYESTER.  i>oor  man's 
•ri  .'e^ nh  l^r^  with  b..i..lle  tying  ''\'"<:'''''';"l 
\;^r'M^  miilog  showing  pi.t..res  of  h..rv ester. 
J'roces.-*    Co.,    Saliua.    Kansas. ^ 


POUI.TBY  SUPPMgS 


INCirUATOll  BAKliAINS.— Greatly  rediired 
..Hies  on  ei.tlre  stock  of  used  imubators  hod 
^'..uosT  liberal  ter.ns  ever  given.  A'  >-'^';;B 
makes,  Itu.keyes,  ''^■"'■•r""^''''  "'.'.'mM?  o'  "JO  000 
towns,  etc  Many  nearly  "-.X:L„-''Tr  wi.e  for 
r.ii.ii<ilv  all  gunrnnteed.  ^\  rite  or  ""*^  J,"/^ 
,le's  "ipt.on  nn.l  prl.  .-s  before  b'^-"'B,«"V  '^^  : 
bator.'^Odr  rep.itntion  protects  jo..bmithInr;^ 
bator  Company,  3140-A  >\  est  l-l»t  oiriii. 
Cleveland,    Ohio.  ' 


FOUIiTBT 


EPUCATIOWAIi 


w\NTED-     MKN— WO.MEN.     18-50.    qualify    for 
steady    Government    Jobs.    Salary    Range,    $05- 
f250  f.«.nt»r  I'ald   vacations.    Co.nmou  «<J<«oM  on 
Thousands   apiminted    yearly.    \Vrlte     Instruction 
Uureau,    300,    St.    Louis.    Mo.,    loday. 


WHITK  L1:(;H0KN  HKNS  and  males  now  half 
prl"'  ThouNHnds  of  laying  pu  els.  Uaby  chicks 
ml  eggs  from  trapnesled.  pedlgre.Hj  foundation 
s  >  k  egg  bred  for  31  y.-ars.  Winne'-.s  at  .» 
,.ce  i'ontests.  Uocords  to  330  eggs.  Catalog  and 
bSrgnln  bulletin  free.  Write  for  .si*c.al  prices, 
("•orge  11.  Ferris.  iWO  Union,  Grand  Itnplds. 
Mich. 

WHITH     I.KGHOUN     I'UI.LETS. -KIght      wj>ek» 

old    up   to  Iny'nR-l"--?*  ,A"'^?i'»V    "n'oz""    Mr 
hei.s    laving    eggs    weighing    24    to    -7    oz     per 

do".'n.     Saine     breeding    as    .Storrs    Vo»^"'\.„'»:l" 

"l.irh    axeraged    over   ^04    eggs    iw-r   blr^.    I'rlceR 

right.    Steehi.an    I'oultry    Farm.    Box   300.    I>ans 

dale.    I'ennsylvanla.  ^ 

n  I.I.ET.S-^TREXLKR  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
8  to  10  weeks  old.  large  type,  free  ninge  Htack. 
hatched  from  ^4  to  20  oz.  eggs.  Trcxler  l-arms. 
.VUentown.    I'a. 


AOEBTTS 


F.Nta.ISH     WHITE     LEGHORNS,      pullets     end 
cockerels.    Elmer  Whlsler.   Newville.   Pa. 


BABT    CHICKS 


RUN     MV    OIL    AGENCY.— No    Investment    re- 

r a  '.sir >.!r;;,.??:'?.,s = -I 

k.inun  Mv  iiurtner.s  made  JIHT.oow  lasi  jini 
h  king  orders'  Irect  from  fanners,  ai.to  owners, 
et,  All  or  spare  time.  Free  .Selling  Koulpn.ent. 
Write  qSick!  Central  IVtroieum  i;ompan>. 
Century    IMdg..     Cleveland.     Ohio. 

vf-FNTS  WANTED  to  represent  old  establish- 
ed nursery  Cash  con.mlsslon  paid  on  receipt  of 
orders  Reliable  stock  at  fair  prices^  A\  rite 
HomeN,.rse?y   Co..   Box  9-A.   Geneva.  Ohio. 

, * 

«i\ivs\IAN  vntn  C.VR  WANTED  for  Western 
ivnn';;vll»^a  Addres;  American  Incubators. 
New    iirunswlck.    N.    J. 


RUSK'S  CHICKS  Guaranteed  to  live  four  weeks. 
4Vic  up.  niood-tested.  State  Accredited.  Baby 
Chicks  2  and  3  weeks  old  Started  Chicks.  Pul- 
lets. Cockerels.  Deeding  Stock  T*f>''>  J?";': 
■t  es.  Prompt  service  Hatches  '"<^i"kl>-  Write 
for  catalogue.  Rusk  Poultry  Farms,  Box  008, 
Windsor.    Mo. 

MARTIN'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  -White  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  Cc  Barred.  ^^  •»"<■•  ""1 
lioiks  Reds  ANTiite.  Black  MInorcas.  \Vhlte 
Wyamlottes  8c  Giants.  10c.  Light  Mixed.  5c 
Heav-y  Ml'tetl.  7c.  100%  live  delivery  ,K.stpa4d. 
Martin's    Hatchery,    Mt.    Victory,    Ohio. 


BEI*F 


C  VRETAKER,  elderly  couple,  no  children.  $T5.00 
..er  month    half  dav  off  each  week;   free  house, 
ITectTc   llghV   and    garden;    n.an    must    be    handy 
with  tools  and  be  general  handyman;  A\  Ife  u  list 
rJ    al  r  eaok    and^.lo    housework    v.  hen    ne.^led. 
',,,.".,      ,.,....      ....v     for     housework  »      Also     help 

h.'.'sbandkeep  up  garden  nn.l  ln«n^  'f  ""^^rfj^r 
during  .Sun.mer;  steady  employment  all  year 
around-  references  from  last  employer  re<iulred. 
ApplTkt  once  In  iwrson  to  The  Fischer  Nursery 
oMce.    So.    24th    St..    East  on.     Pn. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  »9.00; 
Leghorns.  $0  50;  Heavy  mixed.  $T.50;  Light. 
%f.W  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system, 
raising  95%  to  mat.irlty,  free.  C.  M.  Lauver. 
Box   43.    McAllslervllle,    Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  and  I-'Bht  Brahmas. 
100  or  1,000,  12c  each  12  other  leading  blood- 
tested  varieties  at  equally  low  prices.  AJai 
Hatcheries,    Quiucy,    III 


GOATS 


MILK    GOATS    

•  heap.     Rose   Cottage, 


Ii.iii 
•  he 


AND   Suj.erlor 

Mnrllnsburg 


loggenburg 
Pa 


n.ick 


RainseV.  ImUana,  for  special  offer  on  fall  chicks 
Supply    limited. ^_^__ 


SEEDS  AND   KTUBSEBZES 


BABBITS 


RABBITS  AND  SUPPLIES, 
erature.  Facey  Corporation. 
Stream,    New    York. 


-Descriptive     lit- 
115-Y.       Valley 


DOQS 


RAT  TERRIERS— Fox  Tpv'riers— Rock  Gar.len 
S.n.plles-Catalogues.  Puppyland,  Box  Vi .  Pnna. 
Illinois.  


roil  IF  SHEPHERDS.  !l!7.00.  .'^mall  Rat.  Ver- 
min dogs.  $8  00  Pups.-  $:;.,nO.  Hounds,  setters. 
Dawson,    Tuckerton,    New    Jersey. 


.STR\WBERRY"  PLANTS.  —  Strong,  vigorous, 
heal  hv-  pants  now  ready  for  shTpn.ent  For 
s.,m>ner  and  fall  planting.  ..New  low"  prices. 
■Howard's  Supreme"  and  "Jupiter  the  Sen- 
sation of  the  Strawberry  world.  Now  within 
reach  of  every  strawberry  grovver.  Plant". »«* 
i.ow  will  produce  lots  of  berries  for  next  spring. 
I'rTces-  pVemler!  Blakemore.  Al>erdeen,  Aroma, 
Ug  Joe,  J>pton:  Wm  Belt.  Chesa,u.«k...  Town^ 
kiiiir  Washington,  $1.00  per  100;  $4.00  i>er 
.1<k!;  $7  6o  per  1,000  prepaid.  How«rds  Supreme 
Jui.lter  and  Mastodon  everbearing  $i.ot>  per 
IW  $0.00  per  500;  $10.00  iK>r  1.000  Postpaid 
l^mpt  Khii.n.eut.  Town-send's  Nurseries.  75 
Vine   St..    Salisbury,    Maryland. 


COLLIE   PUPPIES,    $5.00.    $10.00,    $1.".  00,   .«20.00 
riuiuiuer     MrCiillough.     Mereer.     Pa. 


HOBET 


FHK.i:  TRIAL  on  go-sl  reference.  1"  ."•\„  J;;^" 
iracted  CLiver  Honey.  If  i-least^l.  remit  $-.00. 
It      v..     I'lory,     Peiiuen.     Pa. 


HARDY    ALFALA    SEED    JOMa   ««■'")"  ^'"Vb* 

SS.OO.     White    .Sweet    Plover    »3.00.    All  »»    '»; 

bushel.     Return    seed    If    not     satisfied.  GeorBB 
I'.owman,   Concordia.   Kansas. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  fall  I>I'fnV'nB  .JJ'Si 
tmlon  Fverbearing  $2  25  iK-r  hundred  $19.50 
per  thousand.  C.  Aver)'.  030  Shelby  St..  Mon 
ongnhela.    Pa. 


RECLEANFJJ  .  BKARDEDWIN'TER,, BARLEY 

I'a. 


Seed   from  75-bu.«hel   is-r   acre    yi(-ld.    I  rire 
,,er    bushel.    C.    H     dnmble.    jJlkvlew,    Pa 


The  Ford  Truck 

helps  you  reach  the  profitable  markets 


^IJJTITH  the  fast,  economical  Ford 
*▼  truck,  you  can  haul  direct  to 
favorable  markets  .  .  .  quickly,  easily. 
Prices  in  a  more  distant  market  are 
often  25%  to  40%  higher  than  those 
in  the  locality  of  your  farm. 

The  Ford  truck  permits  you  to  select 
your  market,  and  enables  you  to  make  a 
long  haul  pay.  The  economy  of  the 
Ford  goes  far  beyond  gas  and  oil  con- 
sumption alone  ...  it  is  an  inbuilt 
quality,  evident  in  the  low  first  cost  of 
the  truck,  in  the  way  it  keeps  out  of  the 


shop  and  on  the  job,  and  in  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  willing,  faithful  ser^ 
vice  that  it  gives. 

Rugged  simplicity  of  design  through- 
out is  a  fundamental  reason  why  the 
Ford  truck  gives  such  long,  economical, 
trouble-free  service. 

Your  local  Ford  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  a  truck  of  the  type  you 
need.  You  may  purchase  a  Ford  truck 
on  convenient,  economical  terms 
through  the  Authorized  Ford  Finance 
Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company. 


131 14 -melt  Stake  Truck 

150  mUes  with  a  load  then  bacU 
for  more,  once  a  day 

A  farmer  near  Traverse  City,  Michtgan,  writes  that 
for  the  past  $ixty  day$y  his  Ford  truck  has  been 
making  one  trip  a  day  to  a  point  1 50  miles  distant, 
with  a  capacity  load  of  baled  hay.  In  this  short 
time,  tlie  truck  has  covered  more  than  15,000  miles 
—  exceeding  the  average  yearly  distance  that  trucks 
cover  in  farm  service.  This  is  but  a  single  example 
of  how  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  using 
Ford  trucks  to  extend  their  marketing  range  ,  .  . 
doing  it  at  such  smalt  additional  cost,  and  in  such 
little  extra  time  that  the  profits  increase  with  the 
mileage. 
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The  Fields  of  Corn 

That  Soon  Will  Need  Your  Attention 


—  harvest  them  to  full  advantage  with 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Corn  Harvesting  Machines 

USE    the   light -draft,  roller-  McCormick-Deering  No.  12-A 

bearing  McCormick-Deer-  Ensilage  Cutter.     It  has  a  safe, 

ingCorn  Binder  to  do  a  fast,  boiler -plate -steel    flywheel;  a 

timely  job  of  cutting  and  bind-  high   feed  throat;  paddle -roll 

ing  at  low  cost.  It  ties  the  stalks  feed;  and  an  enclosed  automo- 

into   compact,   evenly-butted  bile -type   transmission    which 

bundles thatcanbeeasilyloaded  provides    different   lengths  of 

onto  a  wagon  or  put  up  in  rigid  cut  by  merely  shifting  a  lever, 

shocks  in  the  field.   Adjustable  jf  you  prefer  to  save  the  ears 

to  do  good  work  in  tall  or  short  and  make  shredded  stover,  be 

corn,  the  McCormick-Deering  sure   to   ask   the   McCormick- 

picks   up    down    and   leaning  Deering  dealer  about  the  new 

stalks   and    binds  them  firmly  4.roll  McCormick-Deering  Steel 


without  breaking  oflF  the  ears. 
Vertical  and  horizontal  types. 

For  a  quick,  low-cost  job  of 
silo-filling,  nothing  equals  the 


Husker  and  Shredder  —  a  brand 
new  machine  w^ith  combination 
snapping  and  husking  rolls, 
increased    capacity,  and    many 


fast,  thorough  work  of  the  New      other  new  improvements 


r  Write  for  Folders  describing  these  T 
1       McCormick-Deering  Machines       I 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ulinoia 


of  Aiiiciica 
[Incorporated} 

Branches  at  fittsburgh,  Harrisburg,   Philadelphia,  to. 
and  at  9$  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


1831  «  Mccormick  reaper  centennial  »  1931 


DIBBLE'S  SEED  WHEAT-H.ooperbashei 

DIBBLE'S  HONOR  WHEAT.    The    best    White    Wheat. 

DIBBLE'S    FORWARD    WHEAT.    The  belt  Red  Wheat. 

Vielding    trom    40    to    over    SO    buiheli    per    acre    on 

our    own    farms. 

WINTER    WHEAT.    For  flour  or  feed  60e  per  bu.   or 

$20.00    a    ton.    Bags    free,    of    courte, 

DIBBLE'S   RUSSIAN    ROSEN    RYE— $1.00  par  Buehel. 

COMMON    RYE.    For    cover    crop — 7Sc    per    buehel. 

D.    B.    NEW    CROP  TIMOTHY    SEED 

Above  99.50*'o  pure — $2.50  per  buthel. 
ALFALFA.  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS,  VETCH, 
ETC.      EVERYTHING    FOR    THE    FARM. 

Circular.     Price     Liet     and     Samplei — FREE. 

ADDRESS:— EDWARD    F.    DIBBLE    SEEDGROWER, 

BOX    F.    HONEOYE    FALLS.    NEW    YORK 

FRUIT  TRFFS-^""'"'  *•"■<«  ^■»'  contains 

*^  a  a%ijijk7     \pricischfaptT  than  eriT  before. 

PI   A  MTPC    DITI  DC  Neirrst  rarietles.  ErerytMng 

r  Li/lll  1  O'DUl^DO  far  Farm.Gnrden  and  Lawn 

Write— Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Box  9,  Geneva,  Ohio  I 


RAISE  TREES-1 

FOR  PROFIT 

Make  big  money  on  Christmas  trees  and 
ornamental  evergreens.  We  furnish  seedlings 
and  traiisplantx.  Great  sellers  at  Hoadslde 
Stands.    Note  these  big  values; 

TRANSPLANTED  TREES 
White  Spmc*  -  4-yr.  S-IZ"  $3-100  $20-M 
Norway  Sprue*  -  4-yr.  6-18"  $3-100  $20-M 
-  S-yr.  10-20"  $5-100  $35-M 
Col'ado  Blue  Sprace  3-yr.  2-5"  $5-100  $35-M 
Douglii  Fir  •  -  4-yr.  7-14"  $3-100  $20-M 
Delivery  and  Packinf  charf  ••,  at  cotl.not  included 
Our  FALL  Price  Usl.  uUh  many  other  attractive 
Hatings  is  just  off  the  I'rrss,  a  copy  for  the  asking 

Kecne  Forestry  Associates,  Dept.  PF,  Kcene,  N.  H. 

1931-OUR  25th  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


The  trip  to  to^v^n 

ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT  th«  farm  family  drives  to  town.  Boys  and 
jriris  to  the  movies.  .  .  .  Younjj  fellows  for  a  date.  .  .  .  Dad  and 
mother  to  purchase  the  weekly  provisions. 

But  buying  isn't  such  hard  work  as  It  used  to  be.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  trip,  indeed.  Goods  come  In  packages  and  each  sack  or 
carton  his  a  label.  Mother  knows  what  she  wants.  Father  has  his 
mind  made  up  too.  Under  the  farm  account  book  at  home  they  keep 
a  "needed"  slip.  There  all  goods  to  be  bought  are  listed.  So  are  the 
brands  to  buy.  Shoes,  breakfast  food,  and  syrup,  gloves,  tires,  overalls. 

The  dealer  who  sells  an  advertised  product  does  not  have  to  resort 
to  clever  salesman's  tricks.  He  sells  his  merchandise  for  what  It's 
worth.  He  knows  that  you've  had  a  chance  to  read  about  it,  to  com- 
pare it  with  other  lines,  to  come  to  him  with  your  eyes  open. 

Advertised  goods  have  the  public's  approval.  Accepted  as  stand- 
ard, they  remain  on  the  market.  .Advertisers  know  that  their 
products  must  be  worth  the  money  asked,  or  otherwise  the  public 
won't  buy  them. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 

By  ALVA  AGEE 


YEARS  ago  there  was  a  common 
practice  of  "trading"  at  the 
country  store,  and  it  contin- 
ues in  many  sections.  When  the 
farmer  or  his  wife  had  eggs  and  but- 
ter to  dispose  of,  and  the  local  mer- 
chant had  groceries  and  drygoods. 
the  normal  course  to  take  was  to 
trade.  City  folks  put  money  into 
their  pockets  and  go  "shopping,"  but 
Uncle  Sam  has  gone  rural-minded  and 
puts  his  stamp  of  approval  on  "trad- 
ing" by  engaging  in  the  practice.  He 
had,  and  still  has,  more  wheat  than 
he  has  any  particular  use  for,  and 
Brazil  has  been  accumulating  coffee 
in  immense  amount.  Why  not  trade? 
And  it  is  big-scale  trading  when  twen- 
ty-five million  bushels  of  the  Farm 
Board's  wheat  is  bartered  for  over 
a  million  bags  of  coffee. 

There  are  distinct  advantages  in 
this  exchange  of  merchandise  that 
these  two  governments,  peculiarly 
enough,  are  in  possession  of.  Uncle 
Sam  can  dispose  of  the  coffee  as 
time  goes  along  without  incurring 
the  criticism  of  our  wheat  growers, 
and  Brazil  can  do  likewise  with  the 
wheat  she  takes  in  exchange  for  the 

coffee. 

Getting  Experience 

It  is  true  that  our  coffee  importers 
are  much  disturbed,  but  their  voting 
strength  is  negligible.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  trade  does  not  diminish  world 
supplies  or  increase  demand,  but  we 
understand  the  pleasure  the  Farm 
Board  must  take  in  getting  some  of 
its  wheat  off  its  hands  even  if  it  must 
take  up  the  duties  of  coffee  merchan- 
dising. A  drawback  is  Argentina's 
resentment  that  we  have  taken  her 
natural  market  from  her.  She  has 
been  furnishing  Brazil  with  her 
wheat,  and  when  our  government,  en- 
gaged in  merchandising,  steps  in  and 
leaves  Argentina  without  her  market 
there  is  trouble  enough. 

The  Farm  Board  may  be  able  to 
trade  some  more  of  its  wheat  for  oth- 
er lines  of  groceries  and  thus  secure 
a  more  complete  stock  of  merchan- 
dise. Doubtless  Uncle  Sam  loses 
money  whenever  he  has  a  commercial 
or  financial  deal  with  any  other  na- 
tion, but  what  he  loses  in  money  may 
be  only  a  proper  counter-balance  for 
what  he  gains  in  experience.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  is  considerable. 

How  Do  They  Tell? 

Present  economic  conditions  keep 
one  mentally  alert.  He  may  think 
that  he  has  plenty  to  do  in  seeing 
himself  safely  through,  but  he  may 
realize  that  his  welfare  is  bound  up 
writh  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
he  wonders  who  is  right  when  one 
man  says  "Lo,  here!"  and  some  other 
one  says   "Lo,  there!" 

AH  are  agreed  that  we  would  be 
better  off  if  the  price  level — the  av- 
erage of  all  prices  of  commodities — 
were  higher.  When  some  one  points 
out  that  gold  production  has  fallen 
off,  and  that  means  dearer  gold  or, 
as  we  express  it,  lower  prices  for  our 
products,  I  follow  along,  but  go  a  bit 
slowly  when  I  remember  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  doubled  our 
capacity  for  providing  supplies.  When 
we  have  more  wheat  and  cotton  and 
other  stuff  than  anybody  will  buy  at 
any  price,  how  can  these  economists 
tell  what  part  decreased  gold  produc- 
tion plays  in  fixing  prices  and  what 
part  is  due  solely  to  overexpansion  ? 

The  gold  theory  people  have  history 
on  their  side,  and  common  sense  too, 
and  that  influences  me,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  any  product  can  be  anything 
else  than  woefully  low  in  price  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  oil  and  copper  and 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  so  on,  we  pile 
up  more  than  can  be  con.svimed  by 
those  who  have  anything  to  pay  for  it. 

One  Conclusion 

The  only  definite  conclusion  I  can 
reach  is  that  we  have  put  the  world 
into  high  gear  and  lack  the  ability 
to  steer.  Invention  and  discovery  have 
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carried  us  rather  suddenly  clear  awaj 
from  old  landmarks  and  standards. 
Wild  theorists,  posing  as  doctors,  are 
having  the  time  of  their  lives.  When 
matters  clear  up,  as  they  always  have, 
we  shall  find  that  those  who  stick  to 
the  creed  of  their  fathers  as  to  hard 
work,  saving,  debt-paying,  conserva- 
tism and  the  right  to  be  owners  of 
one's  own  savings  will  be  found  sit- 
ting tight  on  top  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  successful  argu- 
ment with  fundamentals.  Always  they 
win.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
the  power  to  reduce  the  demand  for, 
and  therefore  the  buying  power  of, 
gold,  and  that  would  help. 

Taking  It  on  the  Chin 

I  meet  a  good  many  people  who  are 
poorer  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago — some  lack  the  means  of  living. 
The  difference  among  people  in  the 
ways  they  take  the  blows  of  fortune 
is  marked.  A  retired  business  man 
who  enjoyed  his  leisure  has  become 
morose  as  a  big  share  of  his  rather 
large  capital  has  slumped  beyond  his 
reach.  A  man  on  his  uppers  tells  me 
with  a  confident  air  that  nearly  al- 
ways he  finds  a  job  that  keeps  hun- 
ger away.  Self-revelation  certainly 
comes  with  adversity. 

This  is  no  preachment — I  have  no 
license  for  that — and  there  is  no  ar- 
guing with  hunger,  but  it  is  not 
hunger  that  is  giving  the  blues  to 
some  people  I  know.  It  is  a  surprised 
resentment  that  they  are  not  worth 
nearly  as  much  as  they  thought  they 
were  and  that  the  scale  of  living  must 
be  considerably  lower  than  that  to 
which  they  had  accustomed  them- 
selves. 

The  man  I  am  sorriest  for — except 
the  hungry  one — is  the  one  who  is 
overburdened  with  debt.  He  is  dog- 
ged by  worry  and  cannot  escape  it. 
He  is  struggling  to  salvage  what  he 
actually  is  worth.  He  has  a  right  to 
be  blue,  but  a  plain,  ordinary  reduc- 
tion in  one's  scale  of  living — simply 
that — is  something  best  taken  with  a 
grin.  The  man  on  safest  ground  to- 
day is  the  one  on  his  own  farm  which 
he  keeps  productive. 

"Back  in  Circulation" 

Peter  is  a  flaxen-haired  newsboy, 
and  has  not  yet  made  much  headivay 
in  growing  up.  He  is  mentally  alert, 
absorbs  information  readily,  and  has 
keen  business  instincts.  He  wanted  a 
job  and  found  that  there  was  some 
demand  in  our  neighborhood  for  a 
later  edition  of  the  evening  paper 
than  the  one  generally  delivered. 
Having  five  prospective  customers, 
he  appealed  to  the  powers  that  be, 
and  "by  special  privilege,"  as  he  says, 
he  was  told  to  go  ahead.  A  little 
later  I  met  him  socially  at  a  soda 
fountain  in  the  local  drug  store,  and 
a  small  incident  at  the  counter  has 
brought  us  into  cordial  relations. 

Last  evening  I  asked  him  how  well 
he  was  prospering,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  was  making  six  dollars  a 
month.  We  agreed  that  six  dollars 
was  a  considerable  sum  in  these 
times,  but  he  quickly  assured  me 
that  he  "put  a  large  part  of  it  back 
into  circulation"  right  along.  I  sug- 
gested that  a  part  really  should  be 
put  aside  as  savings  and  he  agreed, 
but  repeated  that  he  put  a  large  part 
of  this  sum  "back  into  circulation." 
There  was  no  doubting  his  self-ap- 
proval. He  had  heard  people  say  that 
those  who  have  money  should  spend 
freely  while  times  were  bad,  and  he 
was  no  slacker.  How  right  is  the 
public  on  that  score?  Not  half. 
O 

SEVENTY  pure-bred  rams  sold  for 
an  average  price  of  $21  in  the 
Susquehanna  county  wool  growers' 
fourth  annual  ram  sale,  held  at  Mon- 
trose, Pa.,  Friday,  August  21st.  A 
Hampshire  yearling  ram  consigned 
by  the  St.  Amour  Company  of  Coates- 
ville  topped  the  sale  at  $40. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO 


a  timely 

Announcement 

to  every  family  in  the  United  States 


THIS  new  General 
Catalog  for  Fall  and 
Winter  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  our 
customers.  From  this  book 
they  are  learning  a  price 
message  untold  before  in  our 
time.  More  than  this,  its 
pages  are  unfolding  a  story 
of  quality  and  value  of  which 
any  store  would  be  proud. 

And  now  our  great  new 
catalog— The  Thrift  Book 
of  a  N  ation-  is  ready  for  you. 


We  think  it  so  expresses 
the  new  day  and  the  new 
standard  of  values  and  offers 
the  new  high  quality  mer* 
chandise  at  present  in  de- 
mand, that  we  would  like 
you  to  have  it. 

From  its  1100  pages,  offer- 
ing  48,000  articles,  you  may 
select  everything  you  need  in 
the  quiet  of  your  own  home. 
Ordering  by  mail  is  most 
convenient.  Try  it  once,  if 
you  would  learn  the  truly 
modern  way  of  shopping. 


Never  in  all  of  their 

existence    have    Sears, 

Roebuck  and  Co.  bought 

merchandise    at     such 

favorable  price  levels.  We 

knov^  that  the  real  value 

of  our  goods  is  greatly  in 

excess  of  our   selling 

prices  and  that  you  will 

make  substantial  savings 

on  every  purchase. 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  this 
hook  today.  Just  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  to  our  mail 
order    store    nearest    you. 


SEND   TODAY 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 

Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

(Mail  Coupon  to  Store  blearest  You) 

Send  me  your  Latest  General  Catalog. 

84P63 

Name 

Postofficc State 

Rural  Route Box  Number 


(Please  give  both   Route  and   Box  Number  if  on  a  Rural 

Route) 


Street  Address  .. 
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He  bought  dairy  feed  at  the 
lowest  prices  ...  by  telephone 


d    A  Bell  System   Advertisement 

Near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  lives  a 
farmer  who  finds  his  telephone  of 
great  assistance  in  buying  feed 
for  his  dairy  herd.  After  check- 
ing up  on  prices  by  calling  dealers 
in  nearby  towns,  he  recently  de- 
cided that  it  was  advisable  to 
buy  a  large  part  of  his  winter's 
supply  at  once.  The  orders  were 
promptly  placed.  The  next  day 
the  price  of  bran  advanced,  and 
other  grain  prices  went  higher 
soon  afterward.  In  this  one 
instance  a  considerable  saving 
was  made. 

The  telephone  is  equally  help- 
ful m  making  the  most  advanta- 
geous sales  of  livestock,  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables  through  co- 
operative marketing  associations 
or  local  markets.  Even  when  bad 
weather  makes  roads  impassable, 
it  is  always  ready  to  keep  up 
soci^d  and  business  contacts,  or 
summon  help  in  any  emergency. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  faithfully 
and  well,  rain  or  shine. 


HAY  BALERS 

Built  for  Capacity 

and  turn  out  neat  bales  of  hay  or  straw. 

This  is  a  money  maker. 
Write  for  description.  Sizes  I4xl8andl7x22 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
BoxltU  York,  Pa. 


METAL  i-^^'^K^"' 

DnnCIKIP    Galvctniz^'" 

Kill      I     Hill      If  you  are  interested  in  the 
1 1  %0  ^f  1     ■  ■  ■  **      bfst  Roofing  made — Corru- 
gated—l^  Crimps,  or  Rolls.  All  Gauges. 
[Vrile  us  and  sace  money. 
CONSUMERS  MFG.  «  SUPPLY   COMPANY 
OeVt    F  IVIOUNOSVILLE,  W.  VA. 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  Positively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

III        A  spraying  solution  not  a  chlorate       III 

III  Write  for  f roe  Illustrated  l>ooklet  III 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading, Pa. 


NESHAWLINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


MORE    READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


(TRADE    MARK) 


TRUCK  load  after  truck  load  of 
sweet  corn  go  by  every  day 
on  the  way  to  the  Philadel- 
phia market,  beside  many  that  go 
to  New  York.  The  price  of  sweet 
com  has  stayed  up  better  than  other 
prices  so  far  this  season.  Egg  prices 
are  steadily  rising  and  this  gives 
heart  to  the  poultrymen  who  have 
been  wading  on  the  bottom  for  sev- 
eral months  with  only  their  noses 
above  water. 

*     *     * 

A  reader  in  York  county  asks  about 
raising  spinach  as  follows: 

"After  our  silos  are  filled  we  will 
have  some  good  idle  land  which  I 
think  might  grow  spinach  before  win- 
ter. Could  we  sow  it  with  a  grain 
drill?  What  fertilizer  would  you  ap- 
ply and  how  much?  Could  you  tell 
me  how  many  bushels  to  the  acre 
would  be  a  good  crop?  We  want  to 
try  to  sell  it  to  hucksters  and  com- 
mission men.  Is  Bloomsdale  Savoy 
the  right  kind  to  sow?  Is  nitrate  of 
soda  a  good  starter  for  the  crop?  It 
seems  to  me  the  nitrate  would  push 
a  crop  of  spinach,  and  then  help  next 
vear'3  corn  crop.  Am  I  right?" 
^  W.  A.  G. 

Without    assuring    our   friend   that 
he  could  raise  a  crop  of  spinach  this 
fall  after  silo  filling  time.  I  shall  an- 
swer the  other  questions.    If  the  seed 
could    be    planted    early    enough    it 
could  probably  be  done,  but  it  would 
mean  planting  it  early  in  September. 
Rows  of   spinach   should   be   16   to 
24    inches    apart    according    to    the 
method  of  cultivation.    I  have  never 
used   a   grain   drill  to   sow   the   seed, 
but    it   might   do,    provided   the   hose 
were   held  up   so  as  not   to  put   the 
seed  too  deep.    Stop  up  the  driU  holes 
not  used.    Some  people  broadcast  the 
seed,  but  this  is  not  usually  safe  on 
account  of  inability  to  cultivate  and 
keep  down  weeds. 

The  amount  of  seed  per  acre  de- 
pends on  its  viability.  From  four  to 
twenty  pounds  per  acre  is  required, 
depending  on  how  well  it  germinates 
and  how  far  apart  the  rows  are 
spaced.  Test  seed  before  planting. 
Spinach  seed  varies  greatly  in  germ- 
inating quality.  No  estimate  can  be 
made  as  to  the  jrield  per  acre.  It  de- 
pends on  the  soil  and  the  season.  Use 
at  least  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
good  complete  fertilizer.  Nitrate 
alone  would  give  it  a  boost,  but  little 
or  none  would  be  there  in  spring  for 
the  corn  crop. 


But  since  this  week's  grist  is  along 
the  lines  of  the  pseudo-practical  I 
shall  tell  her  all  I  know. 

Late  August  and  early  September 
is  the  time  to  shape  up  and  prune 
such  early  blooming  perennials  as 
arabis,  alyssum,  dwarf  phlox,  pinks, 
aubrietia,  helianthemums  and  sapon- 
aris.  Cut  back  the  shoots  to  keep 
the  plants  in  shape  and,  if  they  are 
getting  too  thick,  it  is  the  time  to 
divide  them.  Then  a  vigorous  fall 
growth  will  be  made  and  they  will 
be  ready  to  bloom  profusely  next 
year. 

All  of  these  perennials  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings.  These  should 
be  placed  in  sand  in  a  cold  frame  or 
under  an  ordinary  fruit  jar.  This  is 
an  easy  and  inexpensive  way  to  pro- 
pagate choice  varieties,  as  most  of 
them  do  not  bear  seed  to  maturity. 
Plants  that  do  not  make  stems  may 
be  propagated  by  division.  This  is  a 
good  time,  also,  to  divide  fern  roots. 


Friendly  ^,^^, 

Vincent 
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A  reader  living  in  northern  Bucks 
county  inquires  about  leaf  roll  in 
strawberries.  He  says:  "I  have  one 
variety  of  strawberries  that  is  af- 
fectfed  with  leaf  roll.  None  of  the 
other  four  or  five  varieties  is  affected. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  you 
can  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  dis- 
ease, if  it  is  a  disease."       E.  L.  R. 

Real  leaf  roll  is  mostly  caused  by 
injury  made  to  the  ribs  and  under- 
side of  the  leaves  by  small  insects 
such  as  slugs,  rose-chafers  and  the 
beetles  of  several  root  worms.  Oc- 
casionally a  bacterial  disease  of  the 
leaves  will  cause  some  rolling.  In  the 
latter  case  is  is  not  practical  to  try 
to  cure  it.  Better  plow  them  under 
and  set  new  plants  in  a  clean  place. 
Such  trouble  usually  comes  with  the 
plants  from  the  nursery.  If  it  is 
caused  by  insect  injury,  dust  with 
a  mixture  made  by  mixing  together 
S.'i  parts  hydrated  lime  and  fifteen 
parts  arsenate  of  lead. 

*      *      * 

Somebody  evidently  giving  me 
credit  for  knowing  more  than  I  do 
wants  to  get  "full  information"  about 
fall   pruning  perennial  flower  plants. 


4 4 TVT  3VV,  some  were  shouting  one 
IN  thing,  some  another,  for  the 
assembly  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the 
majority  had  no  idea  why  they  were 
come  together." 

Does  not  that  sound  like  something 
we  hear  in  our  day  ?  The  time  of  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  is  far  in  the  past, 
but  the  story  of  that  day's  perform- 
ance forcibly  recalls  the  confusion  of 
voices  going  up  from  one  end  of  this 
land  of  ours  to  the  other  regarding 
the  present  agricultural  situation. 

Never  in  my  day  have  so  many 
panaceas  been  proposed  for  "reliev- 
ing" the  farmer  as  right  now.  Few 
of  the  plans  seem  to  me  to  have  much 
merit  in  them.  One  man,  and  he  is 
governor  of  one  of  our  states,  advises 
farmers  to  plow  up  a  large  part  of 
their  crop,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
surplus.  Another,  and  he  is  a  govern- 
or too,  says,  "No,  don't  do  that.  It 
would  be  unsound,  unwise  and  im- 
practical of  application."  Everybody 
has  a  plan. 

Going  Ahead 

But  there  is  one  class  of  folks  I 
am  as  proud  of  as  I  can  be,  and  that 
is  the  rank  and  file  of  our  farmers, 
especially  throughout  the  East.  Day 
by  day  they  are  going  ahead  quietly, 
attending  to  their  own  business  and 
leaving  the  "hurrah  boys"  to  those 
who  have  political  axes  that  are  dull- 
er than  a  hoe  to  keep  up  the  grinding 
as  they  will. 

And  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that 
when  the  times  do  get  better  it  will 
be  found  that  it  has  been  the  farmers 
themselves  who  have  worked  their 
way  out  of  the  depressed  conditions 
and  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
clearing  all  right. 

One  thing  more  about  that  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  story.  In  the  city 
there  was  one  level-headed  man. 
Alexander,  the  tovm  clerk,  refused  to 
be  stampeded.  "Ye  ought  to  be  quiet, 
he  cautioned,  "and  do  nothing  rashly 
.  .  .  There  is  no  cause  for  this  day's 
uproar.  " 

Leadership  of  that  kind,  leadership 
that  is  calm  and  steady  and  sound, 
is  what  we  of  our  day  need;  and  there 
is  a  chance  for  every  farmer  to  do  his 
part  in  this  direction,  m  the  com- 
munity where  he  may  happen  to  be 
located.  Let's  stand  fast,  work  away 
patiently  and  never  lose  our  taith  in 
the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
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Farmers^  M.arkets; 

Value  to  Producers  and  Consumers 


By    H.    .'\.    HANEM.ANN 


Y 


■OU  no  doubt  have  come  into  contact  with 
farmers'  markets,  either  as  buyers  or  sellers, 
and  know  the  importance  of  such  markets 
in  the  distribution  of  farm  products  and  foods.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  you  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  origin  and  history  of  farmers'  markets, 
their  development  and  importance  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  value  of  such  exchange  centers  to  con- 
sumers and  producers. 

Farmers  of  Penn.sylvania,  as  a  group,  have 
shown  little  interest  in  that  national  political  bug- 
aboo known  as  "farm  relief"  because  of  the  fact 
that  excellent  markets  near  home  where  they  can 
sell  their  products,  without  spending  a  great  share 
of  their  gross  income  on  transportation  and  han- 
dling charges,  have  made  them  relatively  more 
prosperous  than  farmers  of  many  other  states.  No 
state  in  the  Union  has  as  many  cities  and  boroughs 
of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  as  has  Pennsylvania 
and,  consequently,  none  has  as  many  market  out- 
lets for  farm  products.  More  than  half  of  the 
9,600,000  residents  of  this  state  live  within  easy 
truck  hauling  distance  of  the  widely  scattered  and 
numerous  agricultural  producing  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

An  Old  Institution 

This  nearness  to  market  offers  great  advantages 
to  our  farmers  in  the  sale  of  their  products  and 
means  distinct  economic  gains  to  them  through 
the  saving  of  time,  of  packing  and  of  transporta- 
tion in  disposing  of  their  produce.  It  also  means 
that  the  farmer  can  sell  directly  to  the  consumer 
or  retailer,  and  thus  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  than  he  could  get  in  distant 
markets. 

These  advantages  have  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  faimers'  markets  throughout 
the  state  where  the  farmer  brings  his  produce 
to  town  for  sale,  and  where  the  housewife  or  re- 
tailer comes  to  buy  fresh  farm  products  directly 
from  the  producer.  At  the  present  time,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  farmers'  markets  are  established 
in  this  state,  and  these  form  the  largest  single 
direct  marketing  operation  in  the  United  States. 
The  majority  of  the.se  are  retail  markets  where 
the  farmer  sells  his  products  directly  to  the  house- 
wife, but  a  few,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities, 
are  wholesale  markets  where  the  pro- 
ducer sells  to  the  retailer  anil  no  pack- 
ages are  broken.  Seventy  of  our  es- 
tablished farmers'  markets  are  under 
roof  and  are  known  as  market  houses, 
and  the  remainder  are  open-air  or 
curb  markets. 

The  farmers'  market  is  a  very  old 
in.stitution  in  Penn.sylvania  which  has 
served  our  people  well,  and  has  oc- 
cupied a  place  in  our  older  cities  since 
Colonial  times.  It  is  an  old  European 
institution  which  was  tiansplanted 
here  by  the  early  colonizers  of  Penn's 
Woods.  The  South  Second  Street 
Market  in  Philadelphia,  established  in 
1745  and  now  186  years  old,  was  pat- 
ronized by  George  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington during  their  residence  in  the 
Quaker  City.  When  patronized  by  the 
Wa.shingtc)ns  it  was  an  open-air  mar- 
J<et,  but  for  the  past  century  it  has 
been  under  roof. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history, 
farmers'  markets  were  conducted  in 
the  streets  at  special  locations  along 
the  curb  designated  by  municipal  au- 
thorities hence  the  name  of  "curb 
'narkets."  However,  as  our  cities 
grew  and  traffic  in  the  streets  became 
Wore  congested,  a  gradual  transfer  of 


farmers'  markets  into  buildings,  especially  erect- 
ed for  marketing  purposes,  took  place  and  thus 
came  into  existence  the  "market  house."  The  ma- 
jority of  our  existing  market  houses  were  erected 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth.  High  building 
costs  have  greatly  retarded  the  erection  of  new 
markets  since  the  War,  but  de.spite  high  costs, 
.several  new  markets  have  been  constructed  during 
the  past  decade. 

Where   Quality   Counts 

To  the  grower  the  market  house  offers  a  splen- 
did means  of  creating  a  permanent  trade,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  able  to  sell  during  the  whole  year. 
In  many  instances  a  regular  group  of  patrons  can 
be  depended  on  to  purchase  most  of  the  products 
offered  for  sale.  In  these  cases  dependable  quality 
is  probably  the  leading  factor  in  buying  and  price 
is  usually  a  minor  consideration.  Consequently  the 
farmer  who  offers  a  sufficient  volume  of  quality 
products  for  sale  at  market  houses  can  generally 
receive  a  higher  return  for  his  products  than  he 
could  by  any  other  means  of  selling. 

Open-air  or  curb  markets  are  most  frequently 
found  in  our  smaller  cities,  where  the  volume  of 
business  tran.sacted  Would  not  warrant  the  con- 
st mrtion  of  a  cr>vered  market,  but  each  of  our 
largest  cities  still  operates  one  or  more  open-air 
markets.  Most  of  the  curb  markets  are  retailing 
centers,  but  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Wilkes-Barre,  open-air  markets,  which 
are  primarily  wholesale  centers,  are  in  operation. 
Curb  markets  require  little  capital  for  their  oper- 
ation and  hence  are  relatively  easy  to  establish, 
but  they  ofTer  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  under 
cover  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  business  in 
bad  weather.  For  that  reason  a  great  many  curb 
markets  are  only  seasonal  affairs  and  operate  only 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months  when  crops 
are  being  harvested.  However,  they  are  excellent 
outlets  for  many  Pennsylvania  farm  products. 

A  Big  Business 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  that 
the  annual  value  of  farm  products,  grown  in  this 
Commonwealth   and   sold    through    farmers'    mar- 


The  South  Second  Street  Market,  Philadelphia, 
l*a.,  founded  in  1745,  is  the  oldest  market  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  was  patronized  by  George  and  Martha 
Washington.  It  has  been  under  roof  for  over  a 
eentury. 


kets,  now  approximately  $50,000,000  at  the  farm, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  average  annual  value  of  all 
Pennsylvania  farm  products,  exclusive  of  milk  and 
milk  products.  Certainly  this  two-century  old 
method  of  distributing  farm  products  is  still  of 
genuine  service  to  consumers  and  producers  alike, 
or  the  numerous  competing  agencies  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  farm  products  and  foods  would 
long  ago  have  driven  farmers'  markets  out  of 
existence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmers'  mar- 
ket has  not  only  survived  the  onslaughts  of  com- 
peting agencies,  but  in  many  cities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania more  products  from  our  own  farms  are  sold 
through  public  markets  than  ever  before.  The 
reason  therefore  is  not  particularly  hard  to  find. 

To  the  consumer  the  farmers'  market  offers  a 
large  .supply  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry 
and  other  farm  products  in  season,  of  all  varieties, 
grades  and  quality,  direct  from  the  producer  at 
fair  and  moderate  prices,  with  a  wider  range  of 
selectivity  than  could  be  obtained 
from  many  stores.  The  farmers'  mar- 
ket gives  the  housewife  a  chance  to 
do  part  of  the  retailers'  service  her- 
self and  thus  save  that  expense,  such 
as  hauling  charges,  delivery  costs  and 
package  expense.  It  serves  as  a  regu- 
lator of  prices  and  tends  to  prevent 
undue  charges  by  retailers  over  and 
above  their  services.  It  gives  the 
consumer  an  opportunity  to  learn  by 
comparison  what  she  is  getting,  both 
in  quality  and  weight;  and  it  offers 
to  her  farm  products  which  are  first- 
hand and  fresh,  having  been  handled 
very  little,  with  practically  no  waste. 
Finally,  it  gives  the  consumer  a 
chance  to  benefit,  in  times  of  surplus 
garden  truck,  by  buying  direct  at  low 
prices.  Anna  B.  Scott,  a  famous  Penn- 
.sylvania cooking  and  home  expert, 
has  shown  clearly  the  consumers'  in- 
terest in  such  institutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "I  for  one  am  al- 
ways ready  to  boost  for  the  farmers' 
market  for  economy  and  freshness  of 
the  foods,  and  the  large  variety  of 
sea.sonal   foods." 


The  interior  of  onr  of  the  five  market  bulldins:s  of  the  Farmers-KlssinRer 
Market  House  Co.,  Reading,  I'a.,  showing  a  typical  farmers'  market  hiyout. 


To  the  producer,  the  farmers'  mar- 
ket offers  a  means  of  selling  his  prod- 
( Continued    on    page    22.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

TO  BE  FED 

TH.\T  reliable  statistician  Nat  C.  Murray 
reports  that  according  to  his  corre- 
spondents about  175.0(X).0O0  bushels  of  wheat 
will  be  fed  this  year.  He  adds,  "This  is  near- 
ly 20  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  we  would  hes- 
itate to  believe  it  were  it  not  that  their  esti- 
mates a  year  ago  indicated  ll/.OOO.DOO  bush- 
els, which  figure  is  now  fully  confirmed  by 
evidence  of  supply  and  distribution  of  la.-t 
year's  crop."  Probably  more  than  175,000,000 
bushels  will  be  fed  if  the  growers  can  get  the 
stock  necessary  to  consume  it.  Canada  is 
expected  to  feed  a  considerable  amount  of  its 
crop  too— around  25,000.000  bushels  in  two 
of  the  western  provinces.  But  we  should  re- 
member that  all  estimates  of  this  kind  may 
prove  to  be  in  error,  for  conditions  may 
change  materially  before  the  next  crop  year 
rolls  around. 
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GOOD  SENSE 

A  FARMER  who  is  a  director  of  a  coun- 
try bank  was  called  in  for  consultation. 
The  bank  examiner  had  told  the  oflficers  of 
that  bank  that  they  must  demand  a  certain 
rate  of  repayment  on  outstanding  loans,  made 
largely  to  farmers  in  that  community.  The 
farmer  director  said:  "These  loans  are  all 
good.  The  borrowers  are  all  solvent  and  in 
due  time  will  pay.  We  know  them  and  .we 
know  that  pressing  them  for  cash  now  is  not 
good  policy.  The  bank  does  not  need  the 
money.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  calling 
on  these  men  for  it  at  this  time  and  we  are 
not  going  to  do  it,  no  matter  what  you  may 
say  about  it."  And  that  settled  it.  The  bank 
is  still  in  business  and  so  are  its  borrowers. 


TRANSIENT  MARKETERS 

EXPERIENCED  roadside  operators  sell 
their  produce  for  what  it  is.  By  follow- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  good  business  they 
have  built  up  and  hold  a  trade  which  furnish- 
es a  desirable  outlet  for  their  goods.  But 
some  stands  of  the  mushroom  variety  operate 
on  the  principle  that  the  public  likes  to  be 
fooled  and  they  try  to  accommodate  in  that 
respect,  selling  field  corn  for  sweet  corn, 
burying  bruised  peaches  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  and  playing  other  decadent  if  not  ob- 
solete tricks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
stand  which  starts  out  on  the  principle  of 
"gypping"  the  buyer  either  learns  the  lesson 
of  business  honesty  or  goes  out  of  business 
by  the  following  year. 
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spring  replacements  will  be  necessary  on 
many  farms.  In  fact  some  farmers  are  now 
buying  colts  and  young  horses  to  replace 
those  which  cannot  last  much  longer.  For 
the  average  age  of  all  farm  horses  is  now 
over  ten  years  and  many  are  older  than  that. 
One  dealer  in  this  regiou  has  recently  sold 
thirty-eight  carloads  f)f  colts  and  young 
horses,  and  other  dealers  are  bringing  them 
in  from  western  states.  With  aging  farm 
teams  and  cheaper  horse  feed  we  look  for  a 
rather  broad  demand  for  farm  horses  next 
spring. 


TO  FINANCE  FEEDERS 

THAT  there  will  be  plenty  of  all  meats 
during  the  next  twelve  months  is  prob- 
able.    It   could   be  considered   a   certainty   if 
financial   conditions   were   such   as    to   afiford 
credit   to   those   who   want   to   convert   their 
grain  and  rough  feed  into  meat.    INIany  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  states  which  have  larg- 
est supplies  of  feed  are  either  not  in  position 
to  finance  feeders  as  usual  or  are  afraid  to  do 
it.   Many  of  the  smaller  banks  on  which  feed- 
ers have  depended  in  the  past  are  out  of  busi- 
ness.   So  we  have  a  real  financial  problem,  a 
shortage  of  money  and  credit  for  legitimate 
business  in  our  richest  agricultural  territory 
at  a  time  when  city  banks  are  actually  refus- 
ing to  accept  deposits  because  they  can  find 
nothing  for  the  money  to  do,  no  one  to  whom 
they  may  hire  it  for  use  in  industries.    Some 
means  should  be  found  whereby  the  abund- 
ance of  money  needing  investment  could  be 
made  available  to  feeders  who  have  plenty  of 
raw  material  and  need  only  the  livestock  to 
make  it  into  a  marketable  product. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  some  ranch- 
men and  farmers  to  feed  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  the  one  supplying  the  lambs  and  the 
other  the  feed,  labor  and  facilities;  but  this 
arrangement  has  not  proved  satisfactory  so 
far  and  is  not  likely  to  be  so  on  an  extensive 
scale.  In  it  are  too  many  opportunities  for 
misunderstandings  and  even  worse  things. 
What  is  much  needed  now  is  some  way  to 
finance  the  necessary  and  usually  safe  busi- 
ness of  meat-making,  and  the  welfare  of  both 
producers  and  consumers  demands  it. 


THE  SAFEST  BANK 

THE  other  day  a  farmer  remarked,  "the 
old  clay  bank  is  the  best  bank  of  all.    I 
sold    my    government    bonds    and    put    the 
money  into  good  land  and  have  never  regret- 
ted it,  for  it  is  the  safest  investment  on  earth 
fo.r  the  man  who  knows  how  to  handle  it." 
Then  he  went  on  to  show  what  had  become 
of  some  other  investments.    Bank  stock  con- 
sidered safe  and  profitable  had  become  worth 
less  than  nothing  because  it  was  assessable. 
Stock  in  traction,  mining,  land,  oil,  manufac- 
turing and  investment  companies  which  once 
looked  good  is  now  worth  little  or  nothing. 
Shares   in   some   once   prosperous    industries 
have  utterly  disappeared  from  the  market  and 
even  their  bonds  are  worth  little  as  are  the 
government  bonds  of  nations  once  consider- 
ed sound.    The  old  clay  bank,  with  its  cer- 
tainty of  staying  there  and  giving  its  owner 
a  job  and  a  living,  is  doubtless  a  safer  invest- 
ment than  many  others   that  have  appeared 
much  better  at  one  time  or  another. 
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THREE  LEMONS 
a    recent    Missouri    speech    Governor 


Pinchot  referred  to  "that  huge  and  costly 
lemon  the  Farm  Board."  And  in  the  same 
speech  he  declared,  "I  am  for  the  equaliza- 
tion fee.  I  was  for  it  in  the  beginning  and  I 
am  for  it  now."  From  which  it  appears  that 
"out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire"  is  his 
idea  of  federal  farm  relief.  It  is  also  the  idea 
of  many  others,  though  in  some  cases  the 
"fire"  is  represented  by  the  export  debenture 
plan.  Incidentally  we  want  to  be  present, 
and  hope  the  Governor  will  be  too,  when 
somebody  tries  to  collect  the  equalization  fee 
from  Pennsylvania  farmers. 


I 


TWO  SPECULATORS 

T  is  said  that  one  big  wheat  grower  will 
raise  none  in  1932.  He  says  that  he  can 
buy  wheat  cheaper  than  he  can  raise  it,  so  he 
has  bought  100,000  bushels  for  distant  deliv- 
ery and  will  let  his  land  rest  a  year.  Another 
man  figured  the  same  way  on  corn  this  year. 
He  thought  that  every  farmer  would  try  to 
raise  a  crop,  and  that  his  only  risk  was  an  un- 
favorable season.  So  he  left  his  land  in  grass 
and  alfalfa  and  raised  practically  no  corn. 
Now  he  is  being  offered  corn  for  December 
delivery  cheaper  than  he  can  raise  it.  Such 
cases  are  interesting  largely  because  they  are 
exceptional.  Most  of  us  could  not  and  should 
not  speculate  in  this  way  but  should  go  right 
on  farming  according  to  the  system  best 
adapted  to  our  farms. 
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NEW  MATERIAL 

AN  artificial  silk  made  from  an  anti-freeze 
solution,  castor  oil  and  alkali  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  American  Chemical  Society 
convention  at  Buffalo  last  week.  This  is  the 
first  time  man  has  taken  lifeless  matter  and 
built  it  up  into  something  resembling  cellu- 
lose and  silk  but  which  is  neither.  Cotton  and 
wool  growers  need  not  be  alarmed  over  the 
immediate  threat  of  this  new  competition, 
for  some  "details  must  be  worked  out"  before 
it  is  commercially  possible.  For  instance,  the 
cost  is  prohibitive,  a  rather  substantial  dif- 
ficulty in  production  of  any  kind.  Another  is 
that  if  a  dress  made  of  this  material  got  wet 
it  would  simply  disappear,  a  rather  serious 
drawback  to  the  owner  if  not  to  the  public  in 
a  rainy  season.  The  new  substance  is  of  in- 
est  to  chemists,  though  not  yet  important  to 
the  textile  business,  for  its  name  is  hexadeca- 
methylenedicarboxylic  acid.  That  should  keep 
moths  away. 

DEMAND  FOR  HORSES 

HOT  weather  and  bad  handling  have  kill- 
ed thousands  of  farm  horses  this  year. 
Some  of  our  young  pco])le  are  likely  to  for- 
get that  a  horse  is  flesh  and  blood ;  at  least 
some  of  them  don't  kiu»\v  how  to  work  horses 
in  hot  weather  without  hurting  them.    Next 


DISORDERLY  MARKETING 

HEN  the  term  "orderly  marketing" 
was  on  every  orator's  tongue  we  ask- 
ed for  a  definition  of  it  but  got  none.  Then 
we  ventured  to  express  a  definition  and  a 
warning.  Our  definition  of  orderly  marketing 
was:  "The  natural  flow  of  commodities  to 
market  and  mtnement  in  commerce  as  gov- 
erned by  prices  and  other  conditions  which 
influence  men  undei-  free  trading."  Doubtles.s 
there  are  many  longer  and  better  definitions 
than  that,  but  not  much  should  be  expected 
of  an  ordinary  hayseed  editor  who  had  not 
the  advantages  of  university  education  and 
got  his  meager  knowledge  of  marketing  in 
the  market  place. 

Our  warning  was  that  the  various  thing.s 
suggested  as  means  of  "orderly  marketing" 
would  prove  to  be  disorderly  marketing  in 
fact,  for  they  were  bound  to  inject  uncertain- 
ty and  disorder  into  our  markets  instead  of 
stability  and  order.  How  has  it  worked  out? 
Attempts  at  "orderly  marketing"  as  advo- 
cated by  the  theorists  who  talked  so  much 
about  controlling  the  movement  of  commod- 
ities, of  buying  up  surpluses  and  "holding 
them  off  the  market,"  of  "bargaining  power" 
by  means  of  concentration  of  supplies,  of  ad- 
vantages in  selling  by  control  of  large  fpian- 
tities,  of  jirice  regulation,  and  of  elimination 
of  speculation — all  these  attempts  have  prov- 
ed to  be  disorderly  marketing.  And  this  is 
true  whether  these  things  were  undertaken 
by  organizations  or  by  governments.  The 
fact  is,  and  mu^t  be.  that  the  only  genuine 
orderly  marketing  is  through  opvu  markets 
without  artificialities  of  any  sort.  ;\nd  the 
sooner  the  world  realizes  this  fact  the  better 
off  .ill   interests  will  be. 
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OYS  and  girls,  mem- 
bers of  Four-H  dairy 
clubs,  have  been  pol- 
ishing and  training  their  ani- 
mals for  many  months  to  get 
tbem  in  shape  for  blue-rib- 
bon competition  in  the  local 
county  dairy  club  shows,  but 
primarily  to  compete  for 
aUte-wide  honors  at  the 
Trenton  Tri-State   Fair   this 

"'to' Monmouth  county,  on  August  28th,  Clnb 
Aeent  Miles  and  Four-H  Dairy  Club  members 
ftlged  their  ninth  fall  show  at  Freehold.  Fifteen 
Sabitors  showed  42  head  of  cattle.  The  title  of 
Miss  Monmouth  County,  the  highest  honor  paid 
to  an  animal  in  the  junior  dairy  show,  was  won  toy 
Betty's  Janis  of  Royalty,  a  Guernsey  cow  owned 
and  shown  by  Marjorie  I.  Farry  of  Farming.tole 
This  is  the  second  time  that  this  animal  has  held 
this  title,  having  won  it  in  the  Four-H  Club  Fair 
last  year.  Marjorie  also  secured  the  show  halter 
award  for  the  best  grown  and  fitted  animal  shown 
bv  a  club  member  who  has  exhibited  in  previous 
years  Show  halter  awarded  for  the  best  grown 
and  fitted  animal  by  a  club  member  who  has  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  in  1930  or  1931  was  won 
bv  Jack  Morris.  Farmingdale.  Showmanship  prize 
competed  for  by  club  members  who  have  exhibited 
in  previous  years  was  taken  by  Henry  Hammond, 
Manalapan,  and  a  showmanship  prize  competed  for 
by  new  showmen  was  won  by  Jack 
Morris. 

Clyde  Williamson  exhibited  a  club 
Guernsey  herd  consisting  of  three  fe- 
males and  one  male  to  place  first  in 
that  class.  The  offspring  of  club  class 
consisting  of  the  cow  and  her  calf 
had  three  entries  made  by  Rodger 
Merrick,  Clyde  Williamson  and  Mar- 
jorie Farry.  Marjorie  winning  first 
place.  In  the  get-of-sire  class  Clifton 
Warden  won  first  with  a  son  and 
daughter  of  Coast  Guard,  the  club 
bull.  The  grand  champion  Guernsey 
female  in  the  show  was  shown  by 
Marjorie  Farry,  while  the  grand 
champion  Guernsey  bull  was  exhibit- 
ed by  Clifton  Wardell. 

There  were  three  club  herds  in  the 
Holstein  classes  with  Carlton  Law- 
rence taking  first  place.  Baird  Ham- 
mond took  first  with  his  entry  in  the 
offspring  of  club  class  and  Henry 
Hammond  exhibited  the  prize  winning 
get-of-sire.  The  grand  champion 
Holstein  female  was  owned  by  C. 
Baird  Hammond  and  the  grand  cham- 
pion Holstein  bull  was  owned  by  Carl- 
ton Lawrence. 

♦      ♦      * 

WARREN  county  boys  and  girls 
held  their  Four-H  dairy  show 
at  Stewartsville  on  August  22nd,  with 
an  entry  of  20  animals.  Theodore 
Schanzlin  of  Montana,  showing  for 
the  last  time  as  a  Four-H  Club  mem- 
ber, carried  off  two  distinct  honors. 
His  heifer,  Al-Ruby  Gloria  Segis 
Lilith,  was  made  the  grand  champion 
female  of  the  show,  and  he  also  was 
named  the  best  showman  in  the  ring. 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

AGAIN,  on  October  10th,  New  Jersey  turkey 
raisers  will  assemble  to  talk  over  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  this  year's  crop  of  birds. 
There  have  been  some  proposals  for  the  formation 
of  a  New  Jersey  Turkey  Society  now  that  the 
turkey  industry  is  again  on  the  upward  trend  in 
the  state:  this  suggestion  will  be  discussed  and 
considered  for  action  when  the  group  gathers  at 
the  farm  of  Mrs.  Frank  App,  near  Shlloh.  Mr. 
Sidney  A.  Edwards.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets In  Connecticut,  will  tell  the  turkey  growers 
how  New  England  markets  its  turkey  crop. 

The  following  tour  has  been  arranged  by  the 
committee:  10:30.  -Meet  at  Edward  Broomell's 
(about  500  Bronze  turkeys)  two  miles  north  of 
Woodstown,  just  off  the  MuUica  Hill  Road  (State 
Highway  No.  4.')).  To  reach  the  place,  take  the 
left-hand  fork  about  three  miles  south  of  MuUlca 
Hill  for  Harrisonville.  The  farm  is  half  way  be- 
tween Harrisonvllle  and  Woodstown. 
10;4.'i.     Leave  Broomell's. 

12:00.-  Arrive    at    James    Hugh's,    (over    1,000 
White  Holland  turkeys),  four  mUes  from  Bridge- 
ton  on  the  Bowentown-Roadstown  Road. 
12:30.     Leave   Hugh's. 

12:40.-   Arrive  at  Mrs.  Frank  App's,  near  Shilon 
(about  300  Bronze  turkeys.) 

*      *      * 

THE  club  show  at  the  Flemington  Fair  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week  was  the  final  gathering  of  all 
North  Jersey  blue  ribbon  animals  before  the  state- 
wide show  at  Trenton  Fair.One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six animals  were  entered  in  this  show.  The 
outstanding  class  which  brought  the  greatest 
amount  of  comment  from  the  spectators  was  a 
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senior  Holstein  heifer  class  of  16  animals.  After 
judging  this  class  Professor  Bartlett  stated  that 
the  leading  ten  heifers  would  do  justice  to  any 
show.  The  blue  ribbon  heifer,  Pleasant  Valley 
Queen  Marian,  shown  by  Franklin  Wooden  of  Mer- 
cer county,  also  carried  off  the  junior  champion- 
ship. Senior  champion  and  grand  champion  Hol- 
stein cow  was  Universal  Don  Segis  Topsy  Pearl, 
owned  by  James  A.  Lambert  of  Hunterdon  county. 
Carlton  Lawrence,  Monmouth  county,  showed  the 
grand  champion  aged  bull  In  the  Holstein  class. 

Marjorie  Farry  of  Monmouth  county  took  the 
honors  among  the  Guernsey  breeders  by  exhibit- 
ing the  senior  and  grand  champion  female  and  the 
junior  champion  female  with  her  cow,  Betty's 
Janis  of  Royalty,  and  the  yearling  daughter  of 
grand  champion  Janis  Sunny  Nancy  Jane. 

Again  George  Savldge  of  Mercer  county  came 
to  the  front  among  the  Jersey  exhibitors  with  his 
senior  and  grand  champion  cow.  Sweeps  Princess. 


Meeting  an  Old  Friend  at  the  Fair. 

Martha  Rodgers,  also  from  Mercer  county,  showed 
the  junior  champion  female.  Volunteer's  Wexford 
Rose. 

There  were  but  three  exhibitors  of  Ayrshires,  all 
young  animals,  and  the  junior  championship  was 
awarded  to  Colebrook  Barberry,  shown  by  Foster 
Noble  of  Sussex  county. 

Theodore  Schanzlin  of  Warren  county  with  his 
two  Holsteins  exhibited  the  best  progeny  of  a 
club  cow  in  that  breed.  George  Savidge's  entry  of 
Jerseys  took  first  in  the  progeny  class. 


THE  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Poul- 
try Association,  which  is  being  held  at  At- 
lantic City  from  October  14th  to  16th,  promises 
to  be  the  most  interesting  and  constructive  state- 
wide meeting  of  poultry  men  which  has  been  held 
in  recent  years.  On  the  recently  announced  pro- 
gram many  poultry  authorities  from  other  states 
appear.  This  convention  program  will  without 
doubt  attract  more  poultry  producers  than  have 
attended  the  annual  convention  in  many  years. 
The  convention  committee  has  chosen  a  group  of 
outstanding  speakers  and  this  year  have  been 
enabled  in  making  the  program  especially  attrac- 
tive through  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  from  the 
state  for  such  purposes. 

The  fact  that  this  year  up  to  the  present  time 
the  poultry  business  in  New  Jersey  has  been  ex- 
tremely discouraging  by  low  prices  and  that  now 
all  indications  point  toward  a  profitable  fall  and 
winter  business  is  expected  to  influence  a  large 
attendance.  Time  has  been  set  aside  throughout 
the  entire  program  for  questions  and  discussion 
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among  poultrymen  about 
their  many  and  various  prob- 
lems. 

The  program  of  the  first 
day  is  as  follows:  "The  Im- 
portance of  Winter  Egg  Pro- 
duction Records  as  a  Crite- 
rion of  Selection."  will  be 
discussed  by  Professor  Wll- 
lard  C.  Thompson:  "Poultry 
Farming  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  the  Point  of  View  of  an 
Eastern  Marketer,"  by  Dr.  Earl  W.  Benjamin  of 
New  York  City;  "Infectious  Leukemia — What  It 
Is  and  the  Trouble  It  Causes— What  Can  Be  Done 
About  It,"  by  Dr.  E.  L  Stubbs  of  Philadelphia; 
"Breeding  and  Raising  Rhode  Island  Reds  for 
Color.  Meat  and  Eggs."  by  E.  B.  Parmenter  of 
Franklin,  Massachusetts;  and  "What  Hard  times 
Have  Taught  Us."  by  Hon.  H.  E.  Lewis. 

The  convention  will  continue  the  next  morning 
with  a  dl.scussion  of  "The  Economic  Significance 
of  the  Better  Pullet  Campaigns — What  Are  Better 
Pullets?"  by  H.  L.  Shrader  of  Washington.  D.  C; 
"Feeding  and  Managing  Laying  Flocks  for  High 
Fgg  Yields."  by  Profes.sor  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick  of 
Storrs,  Conn.;  "Cost  Accounts  In  Poultry  and  Egg 
Farming — Systems  of  Records  and  What  They 
Have  Taught,"  Raymond  E.  Cray  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day  will   be  confined  to 
the   annual   business   meeting   of    the    association 
and  in   the  evening  the  annual   ban- 
quet will  be  held  In  the  Hotel  Chelsea. 
The  Friday  morning  program  will 
conclude  the  convention.    H.   A.  Blt- 
tenbender  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  will  re- 
view  some    of    the    Incubation    prob- 
lems of  today;  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture William  B.  Duryee  will  point  out 
some  observations  on  the  marketing 
of  eggs,  and  Professor  James  E.  Rice, 
from  Cornell  University,  will  present 
some  of  the  urgent  problems  of  poul- 
trymen in  the  northeastern  states. 
*     *     * 
T   the   second  annual   Monmouth 
County  Four-H  Club  Fair  thir- 
teen  breeds   of  poultry  were   shown. 
The  .silver  cup  for  the  best  young  trio 
In  the  show  was  won  by  Milton  Koenig 
with    his    Single    Comb    White    Leg- 
horns.   The  medal  for  the  best  cock- 
erel In   the   show  was  won   by  Mar- 
garet LeCompte  on  her  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn  and  the  medal  for  the 
best  pullet  In  the  show  was  received 
by  Victor  Charp  with  his  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn. 

mm* 
LUEPRINTS  Of  improved  plans 
for  the  New  Jersey  multiple-unit 
poultry  house  are  now  available  for 
free  distribution  by  county  agricul- 
tural agents  and  the  New  Jersey  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  New 
Brun.swick. 

The  ne  wplans,  according  to  Prof. 
E.  R.  Gross,  the  Station's  agricultur- 
al engineer,  provide  for  Increased 
floor  space,  better  roost  and  dropping 
boards,  and  improved  lighting  and  in- 
sulation. This  is  done,  he  says,  with- 
out sacrificing  any  advantages  of  the 
old  multiple-unit  house,  which  is  used 
by   many   poultrymen   throughout   the   state. 

Depth  of  pens  in  the  new  house  has  been  in- 
creased from  20  to  24  feet  to  effect  economies  in 
labor.  This  provides  for  pens  20  by  24  feet,  which 
are  large  enough  for  about  150  layers.  Roosts  and 
dropping  boards  are  now  placed  at  side  walls  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  rear  wall  to  allow  for  large 
back  windows  that  make  possible  more  effective 
lighting  and  a  more  efficient  use  of  floor  space. 

"Since  years  of  experience  have  convinced  poul- 
trymen and  experiment  station  authorities  that  in- 
sulation pays,"  Professor  Gross  advises,  "the  new 
plan  calls  for  jiomplete  insulation  of  walls,  floor 
and  ceiling.  In  the  ceiling,  particularly.  Insulation 
protects  the  birds  from  extreme  cold  in  winter  and 
extreme  heat  in  summer.  The  space  between  the 
celling  and  roof  acts  as  a  buffer  against  heat  loss 
winter  and   checks   roof   radiation   in   summer. 


B' 


m    

Provision   for  ventilation   has   been   changed   only 
to  slightly  Increase  the  flue  capacity." 

*       *       4c 

TWELVE-WEEKS  short  courses  will  be  given 
again  this  year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  University,  beginning  November  9th,  Pro- 
fessor Frank  G.  Helyar,  director  of  resident  teach- 
ing, announces.  He  has  also  announced  that  cours- 
es from  one  to  two- weeks  duration  in  milk  test- 
ing, flower  gardening,  turf  management,  ice  cream 
making  and  electricity  on  the  farm  would  be  offer- 
ed next  February. 

The  twelve-weeks  courses  Include  dairy  farm- 
ing, dairy  manufactures,  fruit  growing,  vegetable 
gardening  and  poultry  husbandry.  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity awards  certificates  to  students  who  satis- 
factorily complete  the  work. 
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FROM  the  earliest  days  of 
America,  the  church  spire  and 
the  schoolhouse  cupola  have 
constituted  the  sky-line  of  every  set- 
Uement.  As  communities  have  grovra 
Into  larger  habitations  and  as  farm- 
ing sections  have  been  developed, 
these  two  institutions  have  fully  kept 
pace  with  that  growth.  Churches 
and  schools  have  served  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  built  and 
dedicated  and  in  addition  have  been 
the  centers  of  all  phases  of  commu- 
nity life.  When  the  third  village  build- 
ing, the  town  hall,  was  not  in  exist- 
ence, and  sometimes  even  when  it 
was,  the  public  spirit  of  the  people 
was  motivated  principally  through 
and  by  the  churh  and  the  school. 

Quite  recently,  as  the  result  of  bet- 
ter roads  and  quicker  communica- 
tion of  all  kinds,  we  have  seen  the 
development  of  the  consolidated 
school  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
neighborhood  and  village  institutions 
of  learning  in  favor  of  the  town  and 
city  school.  The  tendency  is  also  tow- 
ard larger  unit  operations  in  road 
building,  telephone  communication 
and  markets  for  the  collection  and 
distribution   of  farm  products. 

While  these  changes  have  been  takmg.  P^^^f^' 
what  is  happening  to  the  rural  ^^urch?  Is  it  serv- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  a  community 
center  in  addition  to  its  strictly  religious  func- 
tions? Is  it  reaching,  through  some  denomination, 
nearly  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  as  it 
Sid  n  days  of  old  ?  Again,  is  the  rural  church 
affected  by  the  modem  trend  in^^Xr'fieTds 
consolidations  that  are  so  apparent  in  other  fields 
of  activity,  some  of  which  are  its  competitors 
for  support? 

An  Analysis  of  Churches 

These    are    important    questions,    not    only    for 
the   churches   themselves   but   also   for   thej:ype 
of  rural  life  in  America  today.    Those  best  equip- 
ped   to    answer    these    questions    are   the    pastors 
"  ^  --ic-r"  "*  ♦>'''  '•"^•'^l  churches  themselves. 
'    An"interdenominational  group  of  churchmen  and 
others  interested  recently  undertook  *  fact-finding 
survey  of  all  the  rural  churches  m  New  Jersey 
and  a   compilation  of   the   replies  to 
definite  and  pertinent  questions  shows 
rather  clearly  the  position  of  the  rur- 
al churches  in  that  state.   The  resolu- 
tion  that  brought   about  the  sui-vey 
was  as  follows: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  representing  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  rural  church, 
unite  in  requesting  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  a  survey  of  the  rural 
churches  and  communities  of  New  Jersey, 
to  learn  their  economic  condition,  the 
equipment  for  social  and  religious  educa- 
tional work,  the  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  church  and  other  agencies  oper- 
ating in  the  area;  to  learn  whether  the 
community  is  "over-churched"  or  "under- 
churched,"  and  to  discover  whether  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate 
in  a  more  adequate  way  with  the  church  in 
rural    life   betterment. 

"We  pledge  our  cooperation,  and  will 
endeavor  to  secure  the  interest  and  aid  of 
the    organizations   we    represent." 

The  survey  was  undertaken  with 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
factors  involved  with  no  pre-con- 
ceived,    critical   formulae   to   be   proved. 

The  limits  of  this  article  permit  only  of  general- 
izations and  summaries.  Outstanding  successes 
and  definite  failures,  while  of  great  value  and  in- 
terest, must  be  omitted. 

An  analysis  of  the  churches  in  the  state  brought 
out  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  location  there  were 
541<fchurches  that  should  be  included  in  this  sur- 
vey. Of  this  number,  representatives  of  83  church- 
es replied  that  they  were  not  rural  in  the  sense 
that  they  had  farm  families  as  members  or  at- 
tendants at  their  churches.  Two  hundred  forty- 
seven  replied  to  the  question  asked,  either  com- 
pletely or  in  part. 

Total  Investment 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  value  of 
church  buildings  and  the  average  value  was  found 
to  be  $24,042.  The  average  value  of  the  parsonage 
was  placed  at  $5,218.  This  makes  a  total  invest- 
ment in  churches  and  parsonages  of  nearly  $5,000,- 
000.  In  addition,  there  were  82  churches  that  re- 
ported other  buildings,  including  parish  hou.ses 
and  community  buildings  valued  at   $5,000   each. 
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This  is  an  indication  of  the  money  value  of  the 
property  which  is  designated  for  religious  pur- 
poses in  the  state. 

These  churches  have  an  annual  budget  averag- 
ing $3,128  for  local  expenses  and  an  average  of 
.S748  for  benevolences.  The  trend  toward  budget- 
ing the  church  funds  and  definite  methods  of  rais- 
ing the  budget  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  with 
the  exception  of  12  all  the  churches  reported  that 
a  budget  was  adopted  annually  and  the  necessary 
funds  secured  through  an  every-member  campaign 
in  all  but  50  churches.  There  were  47  churches 
that  reported  aid  from  their  denominational  head- 
quarters, receiving  annually  for  that  purpose  an 
average  sum  of  $310. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  membership 
in  the  rural  church,  we  find  an  average  resident 
membership  of  146  and  a  non-resident  member- 
ship of  29.  The  non-resident  membership,  in  most 
cases,  is  made  up  of  persuus  who  have  been  a*.- 
filiated  with  the  church  in  past  years  through  fam- 
ily connections  or  through  earlier  residence  in  the 


Plain  and  Rugged  as  the  Faith  of  Our  Fathers. 

vicinity,  but  now  live  outside  of  the  area  that  can 
properly  be  termed  the  community.  Out  of  the 
146  resident  members,  109  were  classed  as  "active" 
and  33  as  "inactive."  In  order  to  determine  the 
interest  in  church  affairs  by  persons  of  varying 
ages,  it  was  found  that  43  men  of  21  years  or  over 
were  members  and  that  13  males  under  21  years 
belonged  to  the  church.  It  was  found,  too,  that 
63  women  21  years  and  over  were  members  and 
17  under  21  years  were  listed  as  members  of  the 
church.  Approximately  55  per  cent  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  these  churches  lived  in  the  open  country 
and  the  remainder  in  towns  or  villages.  Nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  members  of  the  rural  churches 
were  over  45  years  of  age. 

To  determine  whether  the  membership  in  the 
churches  was  gaining  or  losing,  the  question  was 
asked  regarding  the  total  gain  and  the  total  loss 
in  membership  during  the  year  1929.  It  was  found 
that  there  had  been  a  gain  of  10.8  per  cent  on  the 
average  and  a  loss  of  5.6  per  cent,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  5.2  per  cent  for  the  year. 

We  were  interested  in  knowing  the  training, 
the  compensation  and  the  amount  of  time  given 
to   the    churches    in    the    rural    districts    by    their 


ministers.    The  average   salary,   incl- 
dentally,  paid  to  these  ministers  was 
$1,506    annually.     Many   of   them   re- 
ceived,   in    addition,    contributions   of 
various  kinds  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
a  parsonage  was  provided.    One  hun- 
dred   seventy-eight    ministers    stated 
that  they   resided   in  the   community 
where  the  church  which  they  served 
was  located,  and  40  lived  elsewhere. 
One  hundred  sixty-five  gave  full  time 
to   the  church   and  47    reported  that 
they  gave  part  of  their  time  to  the 
church;   32  of  these  had  other  occu- 
pations.  The  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry on  the  part  of  those  who  served 
these  churches  showed  that  on  an  av- 
erage    they     attended     nearly     four 
years    in    preparatory    school,    nearly 
four    years    in    college,    about    three 
years  in  the  seminary  and  a  few  re- 
ported that  they  had  spent  two  and 
a  half  year's  attending  Bible  school  as 
additional  preparation.    It  is  evident 
that  the  standards  of  education  and 
general  preparation  for  the  work  are 
very  high,   especially  in  view  of  the 
compensation   which   they    receive   in 
the  rural  field. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  changes  in  pop- 
ulation have  been  extensive  in  recent 
years.  Fifty-three  churches  reported  that  the 
area  of  the  parish  had  changed  materially  in  ten 
years,  while  134  stated  that  there  had  been  no 
particular  change  in  the  size  of  the  community 
in  that  period.  A  question  frequently  asked  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  church  serves  the  people  in 
the  parish.  The  average  number  of  families  as 
shown  in  this  survey  in  the  parish  was  given  as 
239,  of  which  only  74  were  represented  in  any 
department  of  church  work.  In  other  words,  only 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  families  have  church  af- 
filiations in  rural  districts. 

Sunday   Schools 

When  we  asked  whether  there  were  other 
churches  in  the  same  area,  we  received  the  reply 
that  there  were  approximately  three  additional 
churches  besides  their  own,  serving  the  same  com- 

individual,  he  felt  that  there  were  too  many 
churches  in  his  community.  Of  the  132  ministers 
who  replied  to  this  question,  82  or 
about  65  per  cent  reported  affirma- 
tively. Many  individuals  reported  dif- 
ficulties in  their  work  as  a  result  of 
competition  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, by  churches  of  the  same  or 
different  faiths,  and  there  was  occa- 
sionally a  note  of  condemnation  by  one 
denomination  against  another  for 
having  started  a  church  organization 
when  the  religious  needs  of  the  com- 
munity were  apparently  being  met  by 
those  already  in  existence.  Several 
reported  efforts  at  merging  churches 
but  in  practically  all  cases  these  were 
unsuccessful. 

A  step  toward  combining  efforts  in 
the  same  community  is  the  holding  of 
union  services  and  102  replies  showed 
that  such  union  services  were  being 
held  and  73  that  no  attempt  along 
this  line  had  been  recently  made. 

One  of  the  strongest  activities  of 
the  rural  church  is  the  Sunday  School 
work,  many  of  the  churches  having  more  than 
one  Sunday  School  under  their  jurisdiction.  Two 
hundred  thirty-three  churches  reported  an  aver- 
age of  three  Sunday  Schools  to  each  two  churches 
and  these  Sunday  Schools  had  an  average  en- 
rollment of  122  persons  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  72.  Undoubtedly,  the  organization  of 
young  people  in  classes  has  provided  an  outlet 
for  group  effort  in  many  lines,  and  this  has  helped 
materially  in  building  up  interest  among  the 
younger   people    in   the   commvmity. 

A  number  reported  that  evening  services  had 
been  abandoned  recently  and  that  these  would 
not  be  resumed.  In  most  cases,  a  larger  attend- 
ance at  morning  services  resulted  following  the 
giving  up  of  the  extra  service. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  pointed  out  by  rural 
ministers  in  their  work  of  developing  greater  in- 
terest in  their  respective  churches  included  the 
competition  which  they  were  facing  of  amuse- 
ments that  were  offered  in  larger  centers  of  pop- 
ulation which  were  drawing  the  interest  of  their 
people  to  these  centers  and  away  from  their  com- 
munity church.  A  very  large  number  of  local  or- 
ganizations having  an       (Continued  on  page  12.) 
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.-■•THAT  .shall  I  do  with  her?" 
VV  asked  one  of  the  men. 
"Do  you  think  this  girl  was  allowed 
to  come  because  she  wanted  to?"  de- 
manded Wetzel.  "She  is  either  a  de- 
coy or  her  people  cast  her  off.  now 
that  her  father  and  brothers  are  no 
more." 

"Her  people  cast  her  off  "  The 
voice  came  from  the  darkness.  "Be- 
cause she  loves  white  man."  The 
crack  of  a  rifle  accompanied  the  last 
word,  and  the  little  girl,  who  had 
done  no  wrong,  but  who  was  not 
wanted  by  either  her  own  or  her  en- 
emies' people,  crumpled  lifeless  at 
Wetzel'3  feet. 

Instantly  the  camp  was  in  an  up- 
roar. Men  deployed  in  all  directions 
seeking  the  murderer.  The  search 
was  in  vain.  By  midnight  all  had 
jrathered  in  camp  again.  There  in  the 
witching  hour  the  rough  and  ready 
border  men,  who  would  have  as  soon 
scalped  a  redskin  as  chop  a  chicken's 
head  off,  dug  a  grave  for  the  young 
victim  they  had  made  an  orphan  and 
who  had  touched  their  hearts. 

No  pomp  and  circumstance,  no  funer- 
al trappings  or  ceremony  to  sooth  the 
grief  of  bereaved  relatives,   no  rela- 
tives, no  banks  of  flowers  or  hymns 
of   supplication,    no    timed    chant    of 
priest  or  exposition  of  preacher,  but 
to  the  chorus  of  gathering  wolves  the 
Indian  girl  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
and  laid  in  a  gloomy  narrow  trench. 
As  the  men  were  about  to  throw  on 
the  earth  Wetzel  stopped  them.    "We 
commit  this  body  to  the  earth  from 
whence    it    came,"    said    the    fiddle- 
playing  warrior  in  a  slow  voice.    "As 
from  the  earth  spring  up  flowers  and 
healthful    things    for    man's   life,    so 
may  this  immortal  soul  arise  to  the 
seat  of  mercy,  a  flower,  a  fruit,  in  the 
sight  of  God.    Amen."    He   motioned 
for  the   men   to   proceed,   and    earth 
soon  covered  the  breast  of  the  wild 
flower  so  suddenly  crushed  under  the 
trampings  of   two    contending   races. 
A  fire  was  made  over  the  new  grave 
to  protect  it  from  wolves.    When  the 
flames    leaped    high    the    white    men 
moved  silently  away  and  made  a  new 
camp   from    which    a    rising    golden 
vapor    could    be    seen    marking    the 
resting  place  of  the  redman's  child. 

When  morning  came  Wetzel  went 
alone  to  the  grave  and  stood  long  in 
contemplation  as  he  gazed  at  the 
white  ashes.  Arousing  himself  with  a 
sigh,  he  looked  around  and  seeing 
that  he  was  alone,  plucked  scarlet 
blossoms  that  grew  nearby  and  strew- 
ed them  on  the  ashes  until  the  ground 
was  carpeted  as  with  sunset. 

The  girl  had  died  as  he  might  have 
died,  or  as  he  might  have  killed  his 
sister  if  she  had  chosen  an  Indian 
for  protector.  What  was  the  differ- 
ence? What  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  soul  of  an  Indian  and  that 
of  a  white  man?  Perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  this  question 
came  to  him.  The  little  red  girl  had 
done  more  than  all  the  warriors  of 
her  race,  or  all  the  authority  of  the 
whites;  she  had  raised  a  perplexing 
question  in  a  one-track  mind. 

JAMMED  between  the  desperate  and 
unsubmissive  Indian  race  on  one 
side  and  the  determined  and  uncon- 
quered  Caucasian  race  on  the  other, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  border  land  had 
little  time  to  weigh  the  niceties  of 
human  conduct  or  indulge  in  philo- 
sophical introspection.  To  them  life 
was  primitive.  At  every  turn  not  only 
the  welfare  but  the  very  existence  of 
their  families  was  at  stake.  The 
young  government  at  Washington  had 
its  hands  full  with  new  and  imexpect- 
ed  problems.  Its  citizens  on  the  edge 
of  civilization  must  be  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.  That  they  held  their 
own  and  secured  a  foothold  without 
machines  or  capital  is  as  remarkable 
as  that  they  clung  to  the  principles 
of  justice  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other,  and  in  a  large  way  with  the 
Indians. 

It  was  a  war  to  the  finish,  a  time 
that  produced  such  men  as  Wetzel, 
who  was  steadfast  in  his  purpose,  and 
whose   greatest   fault  was   too   much 
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zeal  in  the  work  he  felt  called  on  to 
do.  This  zeal  aroused  the  admiration 
of  the  enemy,  but  was  sometimes  em- 
barrassing to  the  broader  minded 
whites,  who  looked  forward  to  peace. 
The  officers  under  Gen.  Harmar  had 
standing  orders  to  arrest  Wetzel  as 
"the  murderer  of  the  peaceful  In- 
dian." Wherever  he  went  the  shadow 
of  his  crime  followed,  although  .so  far 
behind  that  it  caused  him  no  particu- 
lar inconvenience.  In  fact  such  was 
the  state  of  public  opinion  and  fears 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  his 
reputation  was  not  enhanced  rather 
than  harmed  by  the  accusation. 

ONE  of  Wetzel's  outstanding  char- 
acteristics was  an  almost  in- 
credible patience.  He  could  wait  all 
night,  crouched  in  the  shelter  of  a 
protecting  bush,  to  deal  summary 
vengeance  on  a  group  of  sleeping  In- 
dians when  they  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing He  could  wait  all  day  perched 
up  in  a  tree  to  quiet  a  disturbing 
"turkey-call."  But  authority  is  also 
patient.  Its  patience  is  not  a  matter 
of  hours  or  days,  but  of  weeks  and 
months,  yes,  years  if  necessary. 

General  Harmar  went  about  his 
duties  and  left  his  order  for  Wetzel's 
capture  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  or- 
der to  hasten  the  event  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  rewaid  be  placed  on 
the  scout's  head.  But  public  opinion, 
formed  in  fear  of  Indians,  again  in- 
terposed. The  general  declined  to 
offer  a  reward,  knowing  that  it  would 
make  the  settlers  indignant  and  ob- 


struct rather  than  hasten  the  arrest 
of  his  man.  Thus  biding  his  time,  and 
relying  on  secrecy  and  chance  to  land 
his  game,  the  general  pursued  the 
course  least  likely  to  give  offense  and 
most  likely  to  place  Wetzel  in  his 
hands.  The  scout,  undoubtedly,  had 
dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind, 
since  to  him  the  so-called  crime  must 
have  seemed  a  slight  offense. 

Down  in  Kentucky  Lewis  took  no 
pains  to  keep  \mder  cover  and  was 
seated  on  a  bench  in  a  bar-room  play- 
ing his  fiddle  when  a  couple  of  sol- 
diers strolled  into  the  room.  They 
were  part  of  a  detachment  which  was 
going  down  the  Ohio  river  and  had 
stopped  at  Limestone  for  rest  and 
refreshment. 

The  long-haired,  husky  scout  play- 
ed on,  sensing  no  danger.  He  was  26 
years  old  at  the  time,  of  athletic 
build,  especially  muscular  in  arms 
and  shoulders.  His  carefully  braided 
hair  knotted  around  his  shoulders, 
piercing  black  eyes  and  dark  pock- 
marked face  made  him  a  picturesque 
figure.  His  reputation  as  a  fearless 
scout  and  energetic  warrior  did  not 
suffer   on   close   examination. 

As  the  soldiers  looked  this  striking 
figure  over  their  appetite  for  official 
approval  at  the  expense  of  a  person- 
al  encounter   disappeared,    and   they 

f.,■,if^t^■,r  lo^'f  tha  rrinrn  Outside  thev 
hurriedly  told  their  comrades  of 
Wetzel's  presence.  One  by  one  the 
company  then  sauntered  into  the  bar- 
room. The  fiddler  played  on.  These 
newcomers  were  white  men,  and  he 


^  Cheerful  Plowman 


A   WASTED   EVENING 

r\  LD  Jake  McGoon  and  I,  by  gee,  have  been  good  pals  since  '93,  so  we 
vJ  concluded  'twould  be  right  to  go  to  town  and  stay  all  night,  to  go 
to  town  and  have  a  feast  and  sec  two  movie  shows  at  least.  So  we  went 
in,  engaged  a  room  as  sleek  as  any  painted  broom,  and  then  we  felt  that 
we  were  free  to  have  our  little  modest  spree. 

We  had  a  lunch  then  went  again  up  to  our  room  like  honest  men 
intending  to  doll  up  a  bit  then  sally  forth  and  make  a  hit.  But  while  we 
two  were  dolling  up,  each  frothing  lather  in  his  cup,  Old  Jake  remarked 
that  he  was  sure  his  well  had  water  far  more  than  that  in  any  neighbor's 
well  wherever  found  upon  the  dell.  He  also  said  he  thought  his  grays 
the  best  team  known  in  early  days;  he  said  again  he  felt  his  cows  the 
best  that  ever  ate  from  mows,  especially  his  Jersey  one. 

He  may  have  said  these  things  for  fun,  but  fun  or  not,  the  two  of 
us  were  soon  engaged  in  quite  a  fuss,  an  argument  with  pro  and  con, 
an  argument  with  pointers  on,  an  argument  with  kick  and  zest,  an  argu- 
ment with  mental  test.  We  both  sat  down  and  argufied  with  language 
broad,  and  deep,  and  wide. 

We  talked  until  the  midnight  hour  was  sounded  in  a  city  tower.  We 
then  put  on  our  sleeping  clothes  and  argued  two  more  hours,  I  'sposc. 
We  talked  of  horses  in  their  graves,  of  Bill's  brown  mare,  and  Ike's,  and 
Dave's.  Jake  thought  one  cow  of  olden  day  was  leader  both  in  curds 
and  whey,  while  I  opined  he'd  better  go  and  change  his  mind  a  foot  or  so. 

Well,  movie  shows  went  by  the  board.  We  missed  them,  likely,  by  the 
cord,  but  spite  of  that  we  had  a  spree,  the  best  we've  had  since  '93.  Wr 
had  a  visit  and  a  talk,  a  lunch,  a  breakfast  and  a  walk— and  what's  moio 
fitting  our   years,  more  pleasant   for  us  pioneers?  J.  E.  T. 
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was  suspicious  only  of  reds.    Sudden- 
ly at  a  signal  twenty  men  jumped  on- 
him.    Wetzel  was  prisoner  again. 

That  night  Lieutenant  Lawler  de- 
livered the  captured  man  to  General 
Harmar  at  Cincinnati. 

"So,  Wetzel,  we  meet  again,"  said 
the  general.  "This  time  you  will  not 
have  the  chance  to  reward  my  clem- 
ency so  vilely.  Your  irons  will  be 
doubly  strong,  and  you  must  become 
used  to  a  lack  of  exercise." 

News  spread  through  the  valley 
that  Wetzel  was  a  prisoner,  to  be 
tried  for  the  murder  of  an  Indian  at 
Fort  Harmar.  On  hearing  about  it 
frontiersmen  condemned  the  govern- 
ment for  understanding  so  little  about 
Indian  warfare.  The  crime,  to  them, 
was  that  Wetzel  should  be  arrested, 
not  that  an  Indian  had  been  killed. 
The  latter  was  an  achievement,  not 
a  crime. 

If  the  general  did  not  forget  Lewis 
neither  did  the  lad's  girl  friend  Lydia 
Boggs.  His  absence  as  a  sort  of  vol- 
untary exile  in  Kentucky  had  not 
erased  from  her  mind  memories  of 
that  stroll  along  the  moon-lit  Ohio. 
And  like  many  another  woman  she 
came  to  the  rescue  of  her  mistreated 
lover  with  all  the  ferocity  of  her  vital 
nature. 

Lydia  personally  took  charge  of  a 
campaign  to  set  Lewis  free.  She  went 
from  settler  to  settler  begging  as- 
sistance. Through  her  tireless  and 
timely  efforts  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed to  rescue  the  prisoner  and  mas- 
sacre the  garrison  at  Cincinnati. 
Lydia  was  up  in  arms.  What  could 
a  puny  army  of  men  do  against  this 
militant  woman? 

Petitions  for  Wetzel's  release  pour- 
ed in  on  the  stubborn  general.  A  scout 
sent  by  Lydia  reported  to  Harmar 
that  frontiersmen  would  wipe  out  the 
fort,  troops  and  whole  settlement  if 
the  prisoner  were  not  set  free.  Some 
of  Wetzel's  more  conservative  friends 
tried  to  secure  a  writ  of  habeus  cor- 
pus. But  all  these  efforts  failed.  The 
general  had  his  man,  and  he  propos- 
ed to  make  him  stand  trial. 

The  hour  of  trial  arrived.  The  pris- 
oner was  brought  before  the  military 
court.  "Speak,  Wetzel,"  said  the  pros- 
ecutor. "Are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty?"  ^ 

With  folded  arms  Lewis  faced  his 
accuser. 

"Guilty  of  what?"  he  asked. 
"Of  murdering  a  fellow  being  in 
cold  blood,  without  provocation." 

"I  killed  an  Indian.  That  is  my 
crime,"  said  Wetzel  in  a  tone  one 
might  use  if  accused  of  killing  a 
grasshopper.  Of  arguments  pro  and 
con,  of  laviryers'  tricks  or  legal  delays 
history  is  silent.  We  are  not  even  told 
whether  Lewis  was  tried  before  a 
jury.  However,  tradition  says  the 
judge  delivered  an  opinion,  in  which 
he  quoted  liberally  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  showed  that  to  Lewis'  mind 
slaying  the  redman  at  Marietta 
was  not  a  sin,  but  that  some  of  the 
greatest  crimes  in  history  were  due 
to  acts  not  considered  by  the  actors 
as  wrong.  Therefore  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  tell  him  that  the  act  under 
consideration  was  not  cold-blooded 
murder. 

Wetzel  was  ordered  to  arise  and 
receive  his  sentence,  which  was  that 
he  was  "to  hang  by  the  neck  until 
dead." 

One  of  the  condemned  man's  friends 
said,  "He  shall  never  die  by  hanging. 
We  will  rescue  him  or  die  ourselves." 
The  faithful  Lydia  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict.  Meetings  were  held 
and  protests  made.  The  weight  of 
opinion  was  that  the  scout  must  be 
freed.  "Not  that  he  is  Wetzel,"  they 
.said,  "but  because  our  principle  is  in- 
volved. The  man  shall  not  hang.  We 
shall  see  who  has  the  strongest  arm, 
this  military  law  that  presumes  to 
teach  us  our  duties  toward  a  mis- 
creant race  who  murder  and  pillage 
us  with  impunity,  or  we  who  own  the 
land  and  have  gained  it  inch  by  inch 
from  just  such  foul  thieves  as  this 
savage  that  Wetzel  killed  for  us." 
(To  be   continued.) 
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Grapes  and  Fondant 

AN  unusually  attractive  confection  for  teas, 
dinners  and  other  formal  occasions,  as  well 
as  for  gift  boxes  of  ^^"^^V"^^  ."^?.'J;'' a! 
made  by  dipping  white  grapes  m  fondant.  Fond 
Sit"  as  the  professional  candy-maker  calls  it.  is 
^e' co'oKeTsSgar   filling   -   chocolate   creams   or 

stuffed  dates  and  other  ^<>^^^^'-'''''^,,^\'^JZl' 
times  flavored  in  various  ways,  as  with  oil  of  pep 
permint  or  wintergreen.   ^ose.  vanilla    or  almond 
flavoring,  and  often  colored  with  vegetable  color 
fng     A  syrup  or  candy  thermometer  is  desirable 

%i?m  V:;rwith  unbroken  skins  should  be  used 
for  diODing  and  a  little  of  the  stem  should  be  left 
on  them  They  should  be  dipped  very  quickly  into 
the   mSted   fondant   and  placed  on  waxed  paper 

°  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  gives  the  fo"°7^"//;"^: 
iions  for  making  the  fondant  in  which  the  grapes 
are  dipped: 

Fondant  Recipe 

Two  cups  granulated  sugar,  'three-fourths  cup 
boiling  water,  one-eighth  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  salt. 

Put  the  sugar,  water,  cream  of  tartar  and  salt 
into  a  saucepan  over  a  hot  fire.  Stir  constantly 
until,  but  not  after,  the  sugar  has  dissolved.  Do 
not  splash  the  syrup.  Remove  the  spoon  and  do 
not  use  it  again  after  the  syrup  boils.  Remove 
the  sugar  grains  or  crystals  with  a  dampened 
brush  or  a  clean  wet  cloth.  Cover  the  pan  for  a 
few  minutes.    Let  the  syrup  boil  until  it  reaches 

-  A  temperature  of  235  degrees  to  238  degrees  F..  or 
,^ntil  it  forms  a  soft  ball  when  dropped  mto  cold 

water     Be   sure   the  bulb  of   the   thermometer  is 

-  covered  and  does  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Pour  the  syrup  in  a  thin  sheet  onto  a  chilled  plat- 
ter so  it  will  cool  quickly.  Do  not  scrape  out  the 
saucepan.  When  the  syrup  is  cool,  work  it  with 
a  flat  wooden  spoon.  When  it  forms  a  soft  sohd 
ball  work  it  with  the  paims  of  Lh«  hands  in  .he 
same  way  as  bread  dough  until  it  is  smooth. 

Place  the  fondant  in  an   earthenware  or  glass 
dish.   Wet  a  clean  cloth  in  hot  water. 
•   wring  out  well,  and  lay  over  the  top 
of  the  candy.    After  about  24  hours 
the  fondant  is  ready  to  mold.    Fond- 
ant made  in  this  way  will  keep  for 
months  if  covered  with  a  moist  cloth 
or  stored  in  a  tight  covered  jar.    It 
may   be    melted   over   hot  water   for 
dipping  grapes,  strawberries,  or  other 
fresh   fruits,   or    any   of   the   candied 
fruits    such    as    cherries,    pineapple, 
cranberries,  grapefruit  peel  or  citron. 
Other   ways    of    using   fondant    in- 
clude molding  it  to  make  centers  for 
chocolate  creams,  pressing  halves  of 
nuts  into  balls  of  fondant,  or  rolling 
the    balls    in    fine    chopped    nuts    or 
shredded  cocoanut.    Nuts  and  cocoa- 
nut  may  also  be  worked  into  the  fond- 
ant   before    it    is    shaped.     Irregular 
shaped  balls  as   sometimes   rolled  in 
cinnamon    for    "cinnamon    potatoes." 
with  "eyes"  gouged  out  to  make  them 
more   realistic. 

O 


A  Delicious  Bite. 


added  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  about  25 
minutes  or  until  the  apples  are  tender.  Cover  with 
Tn  inverted  tin  for  the  first  ten  mmutes  so  the 
apples  may  cook  more  quickly.  Serve  warm  with 
hard  sauce,  soft  custard,  or  lemon  sauce. 

Marie  Doermann-N.  J.  State  College. 

Peach  Bavarian  Cream 

You've  had  peaches  in  all  sorts  of  ways  while 
they  have  been  in  season-peaches  with  cream, 
with  ice  cream,  peach  shortcake,  peach  cobbler 
peach  pie.-even  broiled  peaches,-so  you  should 
be  glad  to  be  reminded  of  one  more  good  dessert 
made  with  this  delicious  fruit.-peach  Bavarian 
cream  As  all  the  Bavarian  creams  contain  whip- 
ped cream,  this  is  just  one  more  way  of  serving 
peaches  and  cream  together.  The  recipe  is  from 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Two  tablespoons  gelatin,  one-half  cup  cold  water, 
one  quart  sliced  fresh  peaches,  one  cup  sugar  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  pint  cream,  whipped. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  for  five  min- 
utes Mash  the  peaches  with  the  sugar,  rub 
through  a  sieve,  and  simmer  for  five  minutes.  Re- 
move from  the  fire,  add  the  softened  felatin  and 
salt,  and  stir  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Chill, 
and  when  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken  fold  m 
thp  whinned  cream.  Place  in  a  wet  mold,  let  stand 
in  a  cold  place  until  firm,  and  turn  out  on  a  serv- 
ing platter. 

Pleasing  Porch  PichUps 


Fruits  in  Season 

Apple  Cake 

GERMAN  apple  cake,  always  a  fa- 
vorite when  well-made,  requires 
the  following  ingredients:    Two  cups 
flour,    three    and    one-half    teaspoons 
baking     powder,     one-half     teaspoon 
salt,    one-fourth   cup   shortening,   one 
egg  and  three-fourths  cup  milk.  Sift 
the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt.  Rub 
in   the   shortening   until   it  is   fine   as 
meal.     Beat    the    egg    and    add    it   to 
the  milk.    Stir  into  the  dry  mixture. 
Spread  the  dough  in  a  well-butter- 
ed   shallow    pan.     Pare    four   or    five 
apples  and  cut  in  rather  thick  slices. 
Arrange  the  apple  slices  on  the  dough 
in    regular    rows,    or    circles,    press- 
ing  the    thin    edges    into    the    dough, 
and  letting  the  pieces  overlap.    Cover 
the  entire  surface  with  apples.  Sprin- 
kle with  one-half  cup  sugar  to  which 
a  little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  has  been 


IT  is  surprising  how  very  much  can 
be  done  in  the  few  odd  moments 
that  the  thrifty  woman  uses  to  best 
advantage.  A  guest  with  a  recent  buy- 
er of  Lima  beans  shelled  five  pounds 
of  them  during  the  following  period 
of  time  while  her  hostess  was  making 
other  week-end  purchases.  She  had 
much  more  fun  doing  that  than  if 
.she  had  sat  wearily  in  the  car  just 
"star-gazing." 

You  can  relax  thoroughly  in  the 
quiet  of  your  porch  rocker  and  do 
some  fashionable  tricks  with  needle 
and  thimble  or  the  pretty  crochet 
ball  if  you  do  a  little  wise  planning 
and  have  the  work  ready  to  pick  up 
any  moment. 

Cost  Is  Small 


Your  daughter  will  want  one  of  the 
new  hand-crocheted  berets  that  have 
taken  the  feminine  world  by  storm. 
Maybe  you.  too,  can  use  one  or  two 
to  keep  the  autumn-blown  locks  in 
proper  place.  They  are  stylish  and 
most  comfortable.  You  can  drape 
them  over  your  head  to  wear  in  any 
way  most  becoming,  and  tuck  them 
into  your  pocket  when  not  wanted  on 
the  mid-day  drive. 

The  cost  of  crocheted  berets  is  very 
small.  All  you  need  is  a  number  three 
crochet  hook  and  four  balls  of  a  nice 
silky  finish  crochet  cotton  size  num- 
ber five. 

Why  sit  and  gaze  into  space  when 
by  a  little  fore-thought  you  can  turn 
idle  moments  into  little  times  for  de- 
lightful hand-work  which  give  so 
much  of  creative  delight!  These  sug- 
gestions are  in  nice  time,  too.  for  the 


— I      A  Dread  Disease 

By  li.  G.  BEACHLEY,  M.  D.,  Dr.  P.  H. 
and  NELL  C.  WESTCOTT 

THERE    is    probably    no    disease    which    can 
break    out    in    a    community    that    strikes 
greater  terror  to  the  hearts  of  mothers  and 
fathers  than  infantile  paralysis. 

The  correct  name  of  this  fearsome  disease  is 
"poliomyelitis"  which  means  the  inflammation  of 
certain  parts  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  deformities  it 
leaves  in  its  trail  through  curvature  of  the  spine 
and  twisted  and  paralyzed  limbs.  Frequently  it  is 
fatal.  While  little  children  are  its  chief  victims, 
adults  too  are  often  affected. 

The  one  great  hope  offered  is  the  quick  diagnosis 

of    fl.    CSIS6 

Slight  fever,  headache,  intestinal  disturbances 
and  vomiting;  unusual  fretfulness  and  drowsiness 
combined  with  pains  in  the  legs,  arms,  spme  or 
neck,  should  be  reported  at  once  to  a  physician. 
When  a  case  is  detected  it  should  be  reported  im- 
mediately to  the  Health  Officer.  Strict  quarantine 
measures  should  be  instituted  and  all  contacts 
carefully  watched. 

Make  Early  Diagnosis 

During    the    epidemic    of    infantile    paralysis    in 
1928.  in  Maryland,  a  special  ward  was  fitted  up  at 
the   Johns   Hopkins  Hospital    in  Baltimore   where 
acute  cases  were  treated  with  convalescent  serum. 
Doctors  throughout  the  state  were  advised  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  cr.-jes  showing  symptoms  of  infantile  paralysis 
and  make  as  early  a  diagnosis  as  possible.    Such 
cases  were  rushed  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
where    they   were    treated    writh   the    convalescent 
serum.    Most  gratifying  results  were  obtained  in 
the  recovery  of  these  patients.    Only  five  per  cent 
showed   any   resultant   paralysis.     Later   check-up 
of  the  epidemic  showed  that  among  the  cases  not 
treated  with  the  serum,  and  kept  at  home,  some 
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ease  more  or  less  maimed  by  the  subsequent  par- 
alysis. 

Other  large  metropolitan  centers 
are  equipped  to  administer  the  con- 
valescent serum  but.  in  order  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  treatment,  early 
discovery  of  the  disease  is  essential 
and  cannot  be  over-stressed. 
« 

Tomato  Mince  Meat 

MRS.  G.  H.  recently  requested  a 
recipe  for  green  tomato  mince- 
meat. This  is  such  a  good  substitute 
for  the  heavy  rich  mincement  used  in 
fine  Thanksgiving  pies  that  we  hope 
all  our  readers  will  "put  up"  a  few 
jars  for  health  and  happy  trial. 

Prepare  three  pounds  of  tomatoes 
by  washing  and  chopping  them  and 
then  draining  them  thoroughly.  Meas- 
ure the  juices  that  have  drained  from 
the  tomatoes,  and  add  that  amount  of 
cold  water.  If  you  have  a  large  sieve, 
use  it  to  do  the  following  freshening. 
Pour  scalding  water  over  the  to- 
matoes and  let  drain.  Drench  thor- 
oughly with  cold  water.  Repeat  this 
process.  This  will  do  away  with  any 
bitter,  rank  flavor  rather  common  in 
mock  mincement  combinations. 

To  this  tomato,  add  three  pounds  of 
washed,  peeled,  chopped  tart  apples. 
Then  add  four  pounds  brown  sugar, 
two  pounds  raisins,  two  tablespoons 
salt  and  one  cup  fine  chopped  suet. 
Cook  until  the  mixture  is  clear. 

Then  add  one  cup  vinegar,  two 
tablespoons  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons 
cloves  and  one  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Cook 
again  until  the  mixture  is  thick,  about 
forty  minutes.  Can  in  any  preferred 
way.  but  this  mincemeat  will  keep  in 
a  covered  stone  jar.  G.  S.  S. 
a 


Directions  for  making  this  attrac- 
tive beret  will  he  sent  you  free  and  at 
once  upon  receipt  of  a  st^U-addresst-d 
stamped  envelope.  Address  Home  De- 
partment, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Fenn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

holiday  gift  box  which  need  not  make 
a  nervous  wreck  of  any  one  who  looks 
ahead.  G.    S.    S. 
Q 

thanks: 

The  Household  Editor  acknowledges 
with  thanks  the  splendid  response  to 
requests  for  recipes.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  print  all  of  them  but  they 
have  been  carefully  filed  for  future 
reference. 


THE  tarnish  on  tin  cooking  uten- 
sils should  not  be  scoured  off.  It 
is  actually  a  protection  and  makes 
them  more  efficient  because  it  holds 
rather  than  reflects  heat. 


6355 


Economize  by  Sewing 


No.  7286.— Ladies'  evening  pajainap.  Sizes: 
34,  36.  38,  40,  42  and  44  inclie.s  bust  meas- 
ure. Size  38  requires  4%  yards  of  35-inch 
material.  Tlic  shoulder  strap.^  of  ribbon 
require  1  yard.     Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7116.— Ladies'  dress  witb  .slender 
hips.  Designed  in  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  46. 
48,  50  and  5'i  inclies  bust  measure.  A  46- 
inch  size  requires  3^k  yards  of  54-inch  ma- 
terial. The  plaitings  will  require  %  yard 
39  inches  wide  cut  crosswise.  Price  15c 
or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7287.— Ladies'  traveling  robe.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  .38  requires  4  '',  yards  of 
39-inch  material;  if  made  with  sleeve  in 
wri.st  length.  With  .sleeve  in  'i  length 
4%  yards.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7298.— Girl.s'  pajamas.  Designed  in 
sizes:  8,  10,  12.  14  and  16  years.  A  12-year 
size  requires  2Ti  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
To  Hnish  with  bias  binding  (or  piping)  as 
illustrated  requires  6  2-3  yard.<?  Hi  inches 
Wide.    Price  15c  or  two  for  2.^c. 

No.  7303.— Girl.s'  dress.  Designed  in  siz- 
es: 6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires 
2'i  yards  32  inches  wide  if  made  with 
sleeves.  Without  sleeves  1"«  yards.  Sash 
and  bow  of  (nntrasting  material  requires 
1-3  yard  39  inches  wiile  or  2  yards  of  rib- 
bon 6  in(  hes  wide.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7.306.— (Jirls'  dre.'js.  Designed  in  siz- 
es: 2.  4,  6  and  8  years.    A  6-year  size  re- 


Two  busy  helpers 
posed  For  this  picture 


Are  we  seeiiiK  double?  .  .  .  not  at  all! 
The  picture  shows  one  bar,  true 
enough — but  Fels-Naptha  is  more 
than  a  picture  can  show.  It  is  two 
helpers,  joined  in  one  generous  bar. 
Not  soap  alone,  but  soap  and  naptha. 

Proof? .  .  .  unwrap  a  Fels-Naptha 
bar.  You  see  unusually  good  golden 
soap — helper  number  one.  Now  lift 
the  bar  to  your  nose.  You  smell 
naptha — plenty  of  it — helper  number 
two!  And  the  instant  you  put 
Fels-Naptha  to  work  these  two  helpers 
buckle  right  down  to  the  job. 

Hand-in-hand,  the  good  golden  soap 
and  grease-loosening  naptha  seek  out 
dirt  and  coax  it  away — without  hard 
rubbing.  Clothes  come  clean,  sweetly, 
fragrantly  clean — in  tub  or  machine; 
in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water; 


whether  you  soak  or  boil.  Fels-Naptha 
is  gentle  to  hands,  too.  It  contains 
bland,  soothing  glycerine — which,  you 
know,  is  used  in  many  skin  lotions. 

Get  some  Fels-Naptha  today.  And 
the  next  time  you  wash  or  clean,  let  its 
two  busy  helpers  give  you  extra  help, 

Special  Ofer-WeW  be  glad  to  send 
every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper. 
Many  women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into 
their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find 
this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Ise  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Pels  &  Company,  Fhila.,  Pa.  Dept.7-9-12. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


tlndera)  PROTECTS  THE 
CHILDREN  AIGAINSTXQLRS. 

AN  Indera  Figurflt  (Cold- 
pruf)    Knit  Slip  is  the 
Ideal     garnicut    for    school 

(1,1  vs. 

Xlie  dampness,  <hllly  winds 
and  biting  blasts 
(Uiiiiot   pcnetnite 
tlie^e   soft   fonn- 
flttlng   garments, 
Tliev    keep    your 
chililri-n       well 
proteited  agnlnst 
colds  aud  coughs. 
Made  for  grown- 
ups,  too.      Knitted   to   lit 
like   a    tailfircd    gown.    In 
nil  wool,  rayou  and  wool, 
rayon      and      mercerized, 
xiiton   an<l  wool,  all  cot- 
ton.    .\ttracti\e  fast  pas- 
tel shades.    lut'.xpenslvely 
priced.     Ask    your   dealer 
to    show    you    Indera    In 
the  regular  or  sport  mod- 
el     with      the      ST.X-l  T 
shoulder      straps.      Write 
for    FHEE    Style    Folder 
No.  183. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

Winston-Salem 
N.C. 


quires  2V.  yards  of  27-inch  material  if 
made  without  sleeves.  With  sleeves  2'^ 
V  irds.  Collar  of  contrasting  material  re- 
quires 'i  yard  27  inches  wide.  Collar  and 
.sa.«h  of  contrasting  material  requires  2-3 
yard  39  inches  wide  cut  cros.swise.  Sash 
of  ribbon  requires  2  yards.  Price  15c  or 
two   for  25c. 

No  6749.— Ladies'  house  frock.  Designed 
in  sizes:  Small,  34-36:  medium,  38-40: 
large,  42-44;  extra  large.  46-48  inches  bust 
measure.  A  medium  size  requires  4  yards 
of  3.5-inch  material.  Fur  contrasting  ma- 
terial %  yard  35  inches  wide  is  required, 
cut  crosswi.se.  Bias  binding  requires  5 
yards  l',ij  inches  wide.  Price  15c  or  two 
for    25c.  " 

No  6762.— Girls'  undergarments.  Design- 
ed in  four  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  To 
make  the  set  for  a  2-year  size  re(iuircs 
two  yards  of  36- inch  material.  Price  15c 
or   two    for   25c. 

No  6355.— Girls'  dress.  Designed  in  siz- 
es- 6  months.  1,  2  and  3  years.  A  2-year 
size  requires  1;h  yards  ol  36-inch  material. 
For  pockets  and  facing  of  contrasting  ma- 
lerial  on  collar  and  cuffs  Vi  yard  27  inches 
wide  is  required.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25e. 

HOW   TO   OBDEK 

All  patterns  15c  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Address  fn"ern  Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


New-fangled 
Contraptions 


EARN /HONEY  o/?i 

-PREMIUMS/^ 


SI 


■/'•■ 


Either  2  P:iir  Colored  Scrim  Cur- 
tain!, Watch.  PUyl.mll,  Diihei,  , 
Rltli,orn..ll,(rivfn  fnr  telling  8 
hoiK'S ROSEBUD  S4I.VEBta5c 
per  hox.  Wri.t  Watchce  f.ir  Girls  & 
II. .je  givrn  on  eaiiy  plan,     Bl(r^ 
Cinh  Money  P«l'l  to  AK'nti. 
See  New  Catiiloif.    Order  8    " 
live  on  tn»l  %v\i  Ho 


__^_^^_^  donw.witniit  you  until  told 
ROSEBUD   PERFUME  CO 


Box  .")1 


WoodaborOf    Md. 


■  ■■■  ■! 


!■■■■■■• 


Why  Tolerate  Pimples 
\      and  Blackheads  when 

:  CUTICURA 

"        Qulrkly  Relievos  Tbem 


Prlrp  2Sr.  enrh.     S«fnii..  

AdilreHH  -.  "Ontlcara,"  Dept  14B,M»iilen,M»f« 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


SBfnii'"  f  reo. 
;.  14B,Malde 

■■■■■■■■■I 


Grandfatlicr  came  home  from  his 
annual  visit  to  the  Fair  and  said 
he  had  seen  a  plow  with  wheels 
and  a  driver's  seat.  He  didn't 
think  much  of  it.  It  was  twenty- 
five  years  hefore  anybody  in  that 
locality    owned    a    s"ulky    plow. 

The  first  mowers,  cream  sep- 
arators, sprayers  and  incubators, 
and  the  early  sewinp-niachines 
and  carpet-sweepers  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  It  used  to  take 
the  neighbors  in  the  next  county 
five  or  si.x  years  to  learn  that  a 
better  implement  had  been  made, 
and  when  they  did  find  out  they 
eitlier  laughed  at  it  or  ignored  it. 

Today,  in  half  that  time,  peo- 
ple in  al!  tlic  forty-eight  states 
liave  the  new  tool  at  work  on 
their  farms  or  in  their  homes. 

Modern  advertising  takes  an 
improved  product,  gives  it  a 
n.ime  and  a  trade-mark,  builds 
it  to  a  definite  standard  of  qual- 
ity, ]>laces  it  in  every  good  hard- 
ware and  implement  store  in  the 
country,  and  tells  you  why  you 
should  own  it  and  where  you  can 
get  it. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


September  12,  1931 


^(jUe   invUe  you    io   vlsli   llu 

Lyndhurst 

Electrical  Farm 

at  Thorndale 

on  the  Lincoln  Highivay 
2  miles  west  of  Doumingtown  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Lyndhurst  Electrical  Farm  is  now  open  for  inspection !  Owned  and 
operated  by  George  J.  Hoopes  and  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  and  Chester  Valley  Electric  Companies,  this  thriving  120- 
acre  farm  offers  unique  examples  in  lessening  the  costs  and  chores 
of    farming,    and    in    making    the    country    home    more    livable. 

You're  invited  to  inspect,  study  and  ask  plenty  of  questions  about 
all   operations    in  which   you   and  your   wife   may  be   interested! 

Here  is  Some  of  the  Equipment  You  Will  See  in  Operation 
For  the  Farm  For  the  Home 


Electric  Milk  Cooler 
Milking  Machines 
All-electric  Brooder 
Motor  Driven  Batch  Mixer 
Motor  Driven  Hay  Hoist 
Poultry  House  Lights 
turned  on  early  by  an 
Electric  Clock 


Electric  Refrigerator 
Electric  Range 
Electric  Water  Heater 
Electric  Washer 
Electric  Ironer 
and  other 
Appliances  for 
a  farm  home 


Lyndhurst  Farm  is  only  one  of  the  many  successful  farms  in  this 
Pennsylvania  area  lessening  costs  and  labor  with  practical  electric 
labor-saving  devices.  Names  of  other  farms  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

^ l/isU  c-L vn all ursl  I 

Chester  Valley  Electric  Company 

COATESVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company 


L.J.  TABER 


Worthy  National  Master 


SUCCESS  IS  ASSURED 
with  your  help 


THE  committee  below  is  under 
the  leadership  of  L.  J.  Taber, 
Worthy  National  Master  of  the 
Grange,  and  is  composed  of  David 
H.  Agans,  Master  of  New  Jersey 
State  Grange;  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
Master  of  New  York  State  Grange ; 
E.  V.  Dorsett,  Master  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange;  and  W.  F. 
Kirk,  Master  of  Ohio  State  Grange. 
They  all  believe  that  as  such  a 
fine  spirit  of  competition  was 
shown  last  year,  this  year's  cam- 
paign is  sure  to  pass  it  in  scope, 
in  co-operation,  and  in  results. 

To  you,  to  your  friends,  to  all 
Grangers  in  fact,  we  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  this  dem- 
onstration of  brotherly  co-opera- 
tion.   Here  are   the  prizes. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Cam. 
palcrn  Cfommittee  this  advertise- 
ment is  presented  by  Farmers  and 
Traders  Life  Insurance  Co.,  State 
Tower  Building,   Syracuse,   N.  Y. 


FBIZfS 

$100.00  In  gold  (Grand  Prize  from  each 
Slate  Grange  to  winning  State 
Grange). 

$50.00  In  gold  (First  Prize  from  each 
State  Grange  to  winning  Subor- 
dinate Graiiee   in  each   State) 

S50.00  In  gold  ( Second  Prize  from  each 
State  Grange  to  winning  Subor- 
dinate Grange   in   each   State.) 

$10.00  in  gold  (Third  Prize  from  each 
State  Grange  to  winning  Subor- 
dinate Grange   in  each   County) 

The  Campaign  Committee  will  be 
the  judges  of  the  contest,  and  the 
winners  of  the  Prizes  in  each 
State  will  be  announced  in  the 
Grange  Papers,  December  issue. 

For  complete  information,  phono 
or  write  to  the  Master  of  your 
Grange.  He  is  fully  equipped  with 
the  information  you  will  need  for 
your  application. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


I  SAW  in  the  Penn.sylvania  Farm- 
er dated  June  15,  1931,  an  ed- 
itorial with  the  heading  reading 
"Back  in  the  Nineties."  I  have  a  rec- 
ord dating  back  to  1851  that  gives 
prices  on  labor  and  commodities  as 
follows: 

Tallow  per  lb. 

Buckwheat    per  bu. 

Masoning  P^'"  ^^^ 

Labor    per  day 

Butchering   per  day 

Leather  for  one  pair  of  shoes  foc 

Making  a  dress    j^^ 

One   gross  of  matches    "^i- 

July   3,   1852 

One  pint  whiskey  J::i' „';  *'^ 

8c 


10c 
55c 
95c 
50c 
50c 


Applebutter    per  qt 

Sharpening  a  hoe   

One  barrel  of  cider  *i-»" 

Wood    P*'"K''*"'Q7i!i 

Potatoes    per    bu.     37i^c 


Chestnuts    P^""  P*\.„? 

Wine    per  pt.     liVic 

Molasses    per  qt.     20c 

One   lb.   stocking  yarn    wc 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  dates  and 
prices  taken  from  an  old  diary. 

William  H.  Schwartz. 
Union  county.  Pa. 


new  sprouts  of  alfalfa  and  clover  will 
be  smothered.  Experiment  with  a 
small  load  of  straw.  The  straw  serves 
to  hold  most  of  the  moisture  and 
growth  will  be  twice  or  thrice  as  fast 
as  on  the  field  where  no  straw  was 
applied. 

The  fields  on  which  straw  have  been 
applied  can  be  grazed  by  cattle,  which 
could  not  be  done  had  stable  manure 
been  applied.  Cattle  object  to  the 
odor.  The  pasture  will  be  increased 
and  the  quality  improved.  When  the 
strawed  areas  are  plowed  in  late  fall 
or  early  the  following  spring  it  will 
be  found  that  the  straw  has  done  its 
work  of  nitrification  and  in  doing  it 
has  rotted,  almost  disappeared  and  is 
not  bothersome  to  turn  under. 

Nature  does  her  nitrification  in  her 
several  ways.  She  uses  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  and  old  plants  of  grass  and 
vegetables  in  her  manurial  system,  a 
system  which  never  fails. 

R.  I.  Weigley. 


-^Ot- 


MEAT  PIE  u-ghO 


DATE  SHORTCAKES  (faeM 


Local  Government 

1MUST  commend  you  for  your  ed- 
itorial in  last  issue  headed  "Dis- 
tant Views."  You  sound  a  warning 
against  a  great  danger.  All  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  farther  gov- 
ernment is  removed  from  the  people 
the  more  costly,  oppressive  and  ty- 
rannical it  becomes.  The  reasons  are 
apparent  to  one  who  thinks. 

Besides  it  is  less  capably,  honestly 
and  benevolently  administered.  The 
reasons  for  this  also  lie  on  the  sur- 
face. Each  community  has  its  own 
peculiar  conditions,  problems  and 
needs.  Only  those  belonging  can  be 
fully  aware  of  them  and  only  they 
are  especially  and  acutely  interested 
in  them.  It  is  their  affair  and  only 
theirs. 

1  lit;  It;    la    <%.LVi,  exy  a    oui.1.**^*^***.    *,ti»w»*..    «w 

home  to  meet  fully  local  official  re- 
quirements. It  is  the  duty  and  priv- 
ilege of  the  people  to  seek  it,  call  it 
forth,  if  needs  be  conscript  it,  for  the 
public  service.  It  is  likewise  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen  to  heed  the  call 
and  give  his  best  to  his  community 
and  friends.  It  is  a  foolish  and  un- 
worthy thought  that  we  must  go 
abroad  for  wisdom  and  honesty. 

Local  Talent 

Every  community  has  sufficient  for 
its  needs  if  it  will  but  recognize  and 
use  it.  To  do  this  of  course  it  is  very 
often  necessary  to  brush  aside  eager 
self-seekers  and  incompetents.  Local 
affairs  are  safest  in  all  respects  in 
local  hands.  Centralization  of  power 
and  authority  have  gone  too  far  al- 
ready. 

We  should  permit  no  further  inva- 
sion of  our  liberties  in  local  matters 
but  hold  on  with  a  death  grip  to  what 
home  rule  is  still  left  us.  What  we 
desperately  need  is  a  wider,  keener, 
more  sincere  interest  in  all  public  af- 
fairs, beginning,  but  by  no  means 
ending,   with   those   local. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa.         R.  W.  Stiffey. 


© 
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Surplus  Straw  Problem 

THIS  question  confronts  us  again. 
For  some  years  past  surplus 
straw  was  baled  and  sold.  In  the 
spring  those  who  held  their  baled 
straw  got  $14^(16  a  ton  for  it.  To- 
day the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
other  extreme;  straw  is  hard  to  get 
rid  of  at  any  price. 

It  costs  around  three  dollars  to  bale 
a  ton  of  straw  here.  If  straw  brings 
$5  or  less,  ought  we  bale  and  sell  it? 
I  think  we  ought  to  leave  in  stack 
until  it  rots  and  then  haul  it  out  for 
manure. 

Next  June  as  soon  as  the  hay  is 
made,  I  propose  to  spread  all  the 
straw  on  hand  on  the  fresh  stubble 
fields,  rather  too  light  than  too  thick 
and   very  even,   so   that  none   of   the 


Ground  Hay  and  Fodder 

THE  common  practice  of  dairymen 
is  to  full-feed  their  cows  on  their 
good  hay  as  soon  as  they  put  them 
into  the  barn  in  the  fall.  Witn  less  or 
this  hay  available  than  needed  by  the 
cows  for  the  winter  feeding,  the  sup- 
ply runs  out  before  pasture  is  ready. 
This  may  necessitate  the  feeding  of 
poorer  hay,  fodder  and  even  straw, 
during  February,  March  and  April— 
winter-end  months  when  it  is  excep- 
tionally difficult  to  keep  up  milk  pro- 
duction. 

Dairy  farmers  who  study  their  win- 
ter feeding  problems  are  getting 
away  from  this  difficulty  in  an  inter- 
esting way.  Last  winter  at  the  In- 
diana Prison  Farm,  where  a  high 
class  herd  of  50  Holstein  cows  is  kept, 
it  was  found  that  spring  hay  shortage 
could  be  avoided  by  making  up  the 
roughage  ration  of  one-half  alfalfa 
hay  and  one-half  corn  fodder.  To 
make  this  roughage  mixture  palat- 
able and  to  prevent  waste  in  feeding 
it,  the  hay  and  the  fodder  were  ground 
together  and  fed  mixed  with  the 
grain  ration. 

This  ground  roughage  mixture  was 
so  satisfactory  that  during  a  five 
weeks  feeding  period,  ten  of  the  good 
cows  in  this  herd  averaged  over  five 
gallons  of  milk  each  per  day,  when 
fed  half  ground  alfalfa  hay  and  half 
ground  corn  fodder. 

F.  J.  F. 
iC^ 

He  Scared  the  Bull 

WE  will  call  the  owner  of  this 
gentle  bull  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  went  into  the  stall  as 
usual  to  let  the  bull  out  to  water.  The 
bull  instead  of  going  out  of  the  open 
door,  turned  on  his  master  and  charg- 
ed, forcing  him  in  the  corner  of  the 
stable  with  a  horn  striking  the  wall 
on  either  side.  Now  how  to  gain  his 
freedom  is  the  foremost  question  in 
Mr.  Brown's  mind.  He  decided  on  a 
little  strategy,  .so  stooped  and  bellow- 
ed in  Mr.  Bull's  ear  with  the  result 
that  he  rushed  from  the  stable  and 
disappeared    behind    the    straw-stack. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.       H.  J   M. 


•1  laMtspoun.',  Hour 
Vi  riiipc  (.aliMiu  I  liistiiit  DoukIi 
— use  l)a.Mt  ttCIJlL- 


2  pounds  bc-cf  or  veal 

(i)f  bfcl  and  veal) 
2  iiabpoons  salt 

BuiluiK  water 
tut  meat  into  1-inth  cubes.  Brown  in  skillet  with  small 
anioiint  o(  tat.  Add  salt  and  eiiou»;li  boiliUK  water  to  cover. 
Simmer  ^;enily  1 '  •  bouts,  or  until  teiuiei.  Mix  Hour  to  a  paste 
with  small  amount  ui  lold  water,  add  to  meat  mixtuie,  and 
took  uiuil  thukeiied,  stiiiwiK  well,  luin  into  casserole  and 
reheat  in  oven  uiilil  »;ravy  bubbles.  Roll  bisiuit  dou^h  '/iinih 
thick,  l.ut  inio  ihamoiul  shaped  sections,  and  airan^e  on  top 
of  meat  mixture.  Hake  in  hot  oven  (  {Mi"  I)  10  minutes,  or 
until  biscuits  ate  done.  ((  arrots,  tinions,  and  potatoes  may  be 
added  to  meat  mixture  and  cooked  with  it  10  minutes  beiore 
flour  IS  added.)  Serves  H. 


1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
Dasli  ui  salt 
Vz  recipe  Calumet  Bisciiif 
DoukIi    use  basic  recipe 


I  cup  dates,  .seeded  and  cliopluJ 
y  I  I  up  water 

V4  cup  brown  suK;ir,  (irmly 
packed 

Combine  dates,  water,  su^ar,  lemon  )uice,  and  salr.  Cook  over 
slow  liie,  stiiiiiiK  tiec|ueiiily,  until  mixture  thickens,  (.ool. 
Roll  biscuit  d(JUKh  '  m  mdi  thick,  (ut  with  lar^e  round  cutter. 
Remove  cenieis  ti(<iii  hall  ot  circles  with  small  round  cutter, 
leaving  rin^s.  Brush  tops  with  butter,  spiinkle  with  suK.ii, 
and  place  on  greased  bakiiif;  sheet.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (17^/ l'  J 
10  iniiiules,  or  until  done.  Spicad  each  round  biscuit  itiiikly 
with  date  mixture,  adjust  rin«s  on  top  and  hll  with  aiiditi(>nal 
date  mixture.  .Serve  with  leinoii  saute.  Makes  4  shorttakes. 


CALUMET  BISCUIT  DOUGH 


2  Clips  sifted  lloiir 
2  teaspoons  Calumet 
baking  Powder 


This  is  the  basic  recipe  fhaf  makes  any  one  of  these 
fascinating  dishes 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  otlier  sluii  telling 
2,  Clip  milk  (aboiit^ 
Sift  flour  once,  ineasure,  aJJ  baking  powder  and  salt,  and  sift  a«ain. 
Cut  in  sliDiteniiig.  AJJ  luilk  gradiiallv  until  soft  dough  is  lornicJ. 
Turn  out  on  lloureJ  hi)arJ,kneaJ  slight!).  Roll  Vi  inch  thick.  Cut 
with  fioureJ  biscuit  cutter,  bake  in  hot  oven  (450"  F.)  12  to  15 
minutes.  Makes  12  biscuits. 

(/I//  mciisurtmeiirs  tire  level) 


fe'E^ 


QUICK  CINNAMON    ROLLS 


(above) 

Yi  recipe  Calumet  Biscuit  Dough 
— use  basic  recipe 
I'/i  tablespoons  butter 


PIMENTO  CHEESE  BISCUITS 

(/eff) 


J  tablespoons  sugar 
V4  teaspoon  cinnamon 
'/»  tup  currants  or  raisins 


<»    / 


^ 


Vi  recipe  Calumet  Biscuit  Dough 
— use  basic  retipe 


Roll  biscuit  dough '/4  inch  thick.  Cream  butter,  sugar,  and 
cinnamon.  Add  currants,  and  sptinkle  mixture  over  dough. 
Roil  as  for  jelly  roll.  Cut  in  1  incli  slices.  Dot  pan  generously 
with  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  additional  sugar.  Place  rolls  on 
top,  cut-side  down.  Bake  in  hot  oven  {  iM)  '  F.)  1(1  minutes, 
then  decrease  heat  to  moderate  (  ^"i(l  F.)  and  bake  15  minutes 
longer,  or  until  done.  Makes  6  rolls. 


2  ounces  pimento  cheese 
2  tablespoons  butter 

Combine  cheese  and  butter  and  melt  over  hot  water,  stirring 
until  blended.  Roll  biscuit  dough  '4  inch  thick,  cut  with  small 
floured  cutter,  and  place  on  greased  baking  sheet.  Pour  cheese 
mixture  over  biscuits.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (150°  F.)  10  minutes 
or  until  done.  Makes  12  biscuits. 

Orange  Biscuits,  Swedish  Tea  Rolls,  Cherry  and  Almond 
Rings  and  ot  her  wonderfu  1  ly  delicious  vat  lation  scan  be  made 
so  easily  from  the  foundation  recipe.  The  new  Calumet  Baking 
Book  tells  how.  'VC'cll  gladly  send  you  a  topy  free.  Mail  the 
toupon  below. 


What!  Make  all  these  gorgeous 
things  from  biscuit  dough? 

Yes. ..for  Calumet's  Double-Action  does  wonders  to  biscuit  dough  I 


Hi;ri:  is  news!  Read  and  learn  how  Calumet 
Baking  Powder  glorilies  plain  biscuit  dough— and 
turns  a  host  of  dishes  into  thrilling  new  creations. 
Calumet,  you  see,  acts  /«7Cf— not  just  once.  And 
this  remarkable  Double-Action  works  a  magic 
transformation  in  your  baking.  You  can't  picture 
how  tender,  how  marvelously  good  biscuit  dough 
can  be— until  you  try  Calumet.  You  can't  imagine 
what  delicious  treats  biscuit  dough  can  create  — 


LOOK!   See  Calunfiet's  Double-Action! 

Make  This  Test  To-day!  Put  twt)  level  teaspoons  of  Calumet 
intt)  a  glass,  aJJ  two  teasptions  of  water,  stir  rapidly  live 
times  and  remove  the  spoon.  The  tiny,  line  bubbles  will  rise 
slowly,  half  filling  the  glass.  This  demonstrates  Calumet's 
/iVx/ action  — the  action  designed  to  begin  in  the  mixing  bowl 
when  liquid  is  added. 

After  the  mixture  has  entirely  stopped  rising,  stand  the 
glass  in  a  pan  of /'«/  water  on  the  stove.  In  a  moment,  a  second 
rising  will  start  and  continue  until  the  mixture  reaches  the 
top  of  the  glass.  This  demonstrates  Calumet's  /«»;/</ action  — 
the  action  that  Calumet  holds  in  reser\c  to  take  place  in  the 
heat  of  the  oven. 

Double-Acting  —  Combinalion  Type!  Calumet's  Double- 
Action,  explained  abo\e,  is  the  result  of  a  scientiiic  comhiii.i- 
tioimi  two  gas-releasing  ingredients,  one  of  w  hich  acts  chiefly 
during  the  mixing  and  the  other  chiellv  during  the  baking. 
For  this  reason,  Calumet  is  known  both  as  "The  Double 
Acting"  and  "Combination  Type"  baking  powJer. 


until  you  try  theCalumet  basic  recipegiven.ibove. 
For  the  beauty  of  it  is— this  cne  simple  recipe 
is  the  "makings"  of  no  end  of  tempting  sur- 
prises. With  this  one  recipe,  you  can  make  all 
kinds  of  fancy  biscuits,  fruit  shortcakes,  scones, 
meat  pies,  rolls  and  tjuick  breads  galore.  The 
four  suggestions  above  are  just  a  few  examples. 
Try  any  of  them.  Try  some  of  your  own  favorites. 
Just  use  the  basic  recipe— and  see  what  triumphs 
you  achieve! 

Tiro  Actions^the  secret  of  perfect  bcikitig 
Here  is  how  Calumet's  Double-Action  brings 
such  unusual  perfection  to  biscuit  dough  and  all 
your  cakes  and  quick  breads.  Calumet's  first 
action  begins  in  the  mixing  bowl.  This  starts 
the  leavening.  Then,  in  the  oven,  the  second 
action  begins  and  continues  the  leavening.  Up! 
.  .  .  up!  ...  it  keeps  raising  the  batter  or  dough 
and  holds  it  high  and  light.  Your  baking  is 
bound  to  turn  out  beautifully. 

All  baking  powders  are  required  by  law  to  be 

I MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! | 

i       MARION  JANn  PARKFR  s  f   t  -9  31       j 

i  c/otieneial  Fo<ids,  Battle  f  reek,  Michigan  • 

i       Please  senii  me,  free,  a  copy  ol  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Botik.       • 

!       Nume —  -       i 

■       .Street  _ i 


made  of  pure,  wholesome  ingredients.  But  not 
all  are  alike  in  their  action  nor  in  the  amount 
that  should  be  used.  And  not  all  will  give  you 
equally  fine  results  in  your  baking.  Calumet's 
scientifically  balanced  combination  of  two  gas- 
releasing  ingredients  produces  perfect  leavening 
action— Double- Action! 

Notice  that  the  basic  recipe  given  calls  for 
only  one  level  teaspoon  of  Calumet  to  each  cup 
of  sifted  (lour.  This  is  the  usual  Calumet  propor- 
tion and  should  be  followed  for  best  results— a 
splendid  economy  which  the  perfect  efficiency 
of  Calumet's  leavening  action  makes  possible! 
Get  Calumet  to-day! .  .  .  Calumet 
is  a  product  of  General  Foods 
jjlilligll    Corporation. 


FREE! 

WONDERFUL  NEW 
BAKING    BOOK 


City 


St.itf_ 


Fill  in  completely     print  name  and  address 
'//'/( ii/ftr  nut  K'K''/  in  CinaJu 


CALUMET 


The  Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 


<-,    r   CORP. 


You  Get  More  Strength,  More 
Safety^  More  Comfort,  More  Value 

iu  Body  by  Fisher 


Fisher  Wood-and-Steel  Construction.  Just  as  the  wooden  handle 
of  your  ax  absorbs  the  shocks  of  the  ax  head,  so  does  the 
famous  Fisher  wood-and-steel  body  construction  absorb 
road  shocks  and  provide  great  strength,  long  life  and 
maximum  safety.  The  framework  is  of  sturdy,  selected  hard- 
woods, reinforced  throughout  with  strong  metal  braces. 
Over  this  are  placed  the  body  panels  of  fine  steel. 


Fisher  Roof  Construction.  There  is  no  other  type  of  roof  con- 
struction so  safe  and  so  sturdy  as  the  Fisher  bow- and -slat 
type.  Rigid  braces  of  heavy  steel  secure  the  roof  to  the  body 
frame,  and  strong  steel  corner  braces  reinforce  the  entire 
body  structure.  Such  construction,  assuring  immeasurably 
greater  safety,  sturdiness  and  long  life,  is  typical  of  the 
greater  durability  built  into  every  Body  by  Fisher. 


Fisher  Metal  Paneling.  Body  panels,  as  Fisher  makes  them, 
are  heavy,  strong  units  with  all  mouldings  and  window 
reveals  formed  directly  in  the  metal,  not  fastened  on.  The 
cover  for  the  front  pillars  is  one  piece.  That  means  there 
are  no  mouldings  to  work  loose,  no  exposed  joints  to  open 
and  let  in  cold  air  or  rain.  Body  panels  are  drawn  on  steel- 
faced  dies,  insuring  a  smooth  surface  for  finer  body  finish. 


Adjustable  Driver's  Seat.  Comfort  is  increased  and  driving 
made  easier  by  the  Fisher  adjustable  driver's  seat.  Turning 
the  convenient  handle  moves  the  entire  seat  forward  or  back- 
ward through  a  range  of  three  inches.  The  resilient,  comfort- 
able, form-fitting  cushions  are  inclined  at  the  correct  angle  for 
greatest  riding  ease.  Fine  coiled  springs  and  thick  soft  pad- 
ding assure  resiliency  coupled  with  strength  and  durability. 


Enjoy  the  Advantages  of  Bodies  by  Fisher 

Not  only  in  solid,  substantial  construction,  but  in       are  upholstered  in  rich,  long -wearing  fabrics  and 
all  qualities  of  style,  comfort,  luxury  and  conven-       their  fittings  reflect  the  latest  mode.  You  make  sure 

of  enjoying  all  the  Fisher  qualities,  of  get- 


ience,  Bodies  by  Fisher  are  recognized 
as  outstanding.  Their  beauty  of  line  and 
color  is  a  lasting  beauty.  Their  comfort 
is  restful  and  luxurious.   Their  interiors 


ji*iiiii>iftrtnlif  1^  -..-■-..  ^-..^__ 


BODY 

FISHER 


ting  more  body  value  for  your  money, 
when  you  buy  one  of  the  General  Motors 
cars— the  only  cars  with  Body  by  Fisher. 


Five  reasous 
for  Chevrolet's  unexcelled  economy 


CHEVROLET 


Why  18  it  that  a  car  so  bip,  fast 
and  powerful  as  the  Clievn»lel 
5ix  costs  so  little  to  operate  and  mainluin!' 
The  answer  lies  in  five  outstandinj;  farlors  of 
(Chevrolet  economy: 


,.  mi^ivtl  rnffin.'  nosinu.  Every  fea- 
ure  of  the  Chevrolet  motor  that  affects  fuel  and 
oil  economy  has  been  the  subject  of  specially 
intensive  study  and  development  by  Chevrolet 

enginee 


CADILLAC         '  LaSALLE         '  B  U I  C  K  f  OAKLAND 

OLDSMOBILE         r  PONT  I  AC         '  CHEVROLET 


rs.  The  result  is  that  2if  miles  to  the 
Jlon  of  gasoline  is  a  common  experience  with 
Chevrolet  (»wners.  And  oil  expense  is  practi- 
cally  neglifjible. 

2.  Mothrn  rh^^^'^is  IPvsi.w,  An  impor- 
tant  reason  for  Chevrolet's  day-after-<lay  depend- 
ability lies  in  its  modern  chassis  design.  For 
example:  The  heavy  152 -inch  frame  supports 
ihe  body  throughout  its  length.  And  Chevrolet's 
six-cylinder  motor  minimizes  the  wearing 
vibration  that  can  lead  to  so  many  repair  bills. 

3.  iixrvUt'iti't'  *»f  Mnnnfttf/nrt'.     As 

one  example    of  ihe   care  used  in  building 
the  Chevrolet  Six  — pistons  are  matched  to 
within  }4  ounce  and  fitted  to  less   than  three 
thousandths  of  an  inch  clearance.    Piston  pins, 
too,  are   allowed  to  vary   in    size   only  3/10   of 
one  thousandth  of  an  inch  and  are  individually 
fitted  to  their  bushings.    As  a   result  of  pre- 
cision like  this,  thousands  of  Chevrolet  owners 
have  traveled   20,000  miles  or  more,  without 
having  their  motors  opened  for  major  servicing. 

L  Ui,jh^qnalit»l  ^lii/vrint^.  Chevrolet 
rear  axle  gears  are  built  of  costly  31/2  per  «ent 
nickel  steel.  Pistons  are  bushed  with  high-grade 
bronze.  Transmission  gears  and  springs  are  made 
of  chrome-vanadium  steel.  Brake  linings  are  a 
special  high-quality  moulded  type.  Obviously, 
a  car  made  of  such  fine  materials  must  last 
longer  and  cost  less  to  maintain. 

.1.    frf*f'""''"'    ytiitt4»rttritlr   Srrriff. 

Over  10,000  authorized  Chevrolet  service  stations 
offer  extremely  low  flat-rate  charges  on  both 
labor  and  genuine  parts.  No  charge  is  made  for 
any  of  the  parts  or  the  hibor  involved  in  any  re- 
placements made  under  the  terms  of  Chevrolet's 
liberal  Owner's  Ser\'ice  Policy. 

In  addition  to  all  these  basic  economies, 
Chevrolet  gives  you  the  extra  dollars  and  cents 
economy  of  one  of  the  lowest  delivered  prices  on 
the  market.  And  this  original  cost  can  be  spread 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  by  means  of 
the  liberal  G.  M.  A.  C.  monthly  payment  plan. 


The  New  Chevrolet  Coach 


NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

The  Great  American  Vaiue 


\^,r  ia,r  f rlr#>i.-Roa.l«.er.  f  V7.V.  Sporl  RoadnUr  (will,  rumble  H.aO,  $tO,>;  Phaeton,  $510;  S.andar.l  Coupe, 
;-..r.  Coa.h,  Sr.!.'.;  S.an.lani  Kive-Win.low  Coupe.  %:.X:.:  Spor.  Coupe  (with  rumhle  Heat),  $57:,;  Five-IWnger 
Coupe  $59,V  Couvertihle  Cabriolet,  $61.-.;  Stan.lanl  Se.lan.  $f.35;  Speeial  Sedan,  $650;  Convertible  Landau  Phaeton. 
$650.  "special  e.p.ipn.ent  extra.  Chevrolet  tru.k  .hassis,  $355  to  $500.  Low  delivered  prices  and  ea.y  ternu. 
All  prices  f.  ...  b.  Flint,  Michigan.     Chevrolet  Motor  Conii.any,  Detroit,  Muhigan. 


THE  SMOOTHNESS  OF  AN  EIGHT-THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  FOUR 


NEW 


PLYMOUTH 

FLOATING  POWER 

and   FREE  WHEEUNG 


September  12.  1931 


PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


(185)      17 


AKD   U»  •  TO  1.  TACTORY 


Chrysler  Motors  Engineers' 

Greatest  Contribution  to  Modern  Motoring 


THE  new  Plymouth  with  Floating  Power 
is  the  challenge  of  Chrysler  Motors  engi- 
neers to  the  whole  world  of  lowest-priced  cars. 

With  the  discovery  and  development  of  Float- 
ing Power,  they  finally  attain  the  goal  which  a 
discouraged  industry  had  abandoned  as  futile 
and  hopeless. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  engi- 
neers had  endeavored  to  wipe  out  the  "inter- 
rupted torque"  that  sent  tremors  up  through 
the  frame  to  passengers  and  driver— but  always 
without  complete  success. 

One  by  one  they  admitted  defeat,  begging  the 
question  by  adopting  additional  cylinders,  sac- 
rificing economy  for  greater  smoothness. 

Chrysler  Motors  engineers,  while  designing 
fine  sixes  and  eights  for  Dodge,  DeSotoand Chry- 
sler, have  labored  unceasingly  for  the  perfected 
Four,  which  they  have  steadfastly  maintained 
to  be  the  ideal  car  for  the  lowest-price  field. 

Floating  Power,  new  and  exclusive  in  Ply- 
mouth, is  an  engineering  discovery  that  actually 
achieves  the  smoothness  of  an  Eight  with  the 
simplicity  of  design  and  the  economy  of  opera- 
tion that  are  the  birthright  of  the  Four. 


The  Floating  Power  principle  allows  the  en- 
gine to  rock  on  its  natural  axis.  The  Plymouth 
engine  mountings— and  there  are  only  two— are 
so  placed  that  the  engine,  if  it  were  free  to  ro- 
tate, would  do  so  in  perfect  balance.  At  each 
mounting,  live  rubber,  nearly  an  inch  thick, 
allows  the  engine  to  rock  or  oscillate  on  this 
natural  axis,thusdissipating  the  impulses  caused 
by  its  power  explosions. 

Floating  Power  is  so  new,  so  startlingly  revo- 
lutionary that  you  must  experience  it  to  under- 
stand just  how  sensational  is  this  greatest 
contribution  by  Chrysler  Motors  engineers  to 
modern  motoring. 

Get  behind  the  wheel  of  a  new  Plymouth. 

Step  on  the  accelerator.  Feel  how  quickly  and 
smoothly  the  56-h.p.  engine  whisks  you  to  stop- 
watch speeds  of  65  and  70  miles  an  hour.  Then 
suddenly  take  your  foot  off  the  accelerator.  Make 
a  mental  comparison  of  its  noiseless  deceleration 
with  the  roaring  of  other  fours,  and  even  of  in- 
ferior sixes,  when  put  to  the  same  test. 

The  new  Plymouth  also  includes  Free  Wheel- 
ing as  standard  equipment.  This  great  feature 
saves  on  gas,  oil  and  engine  wear.  It  permits 


quick  and  noiseless  shifting  of  gears  in  all  for- 
ward speeds  without  declutching. 

Plymouth  also  gives  you  a  new  Easy-Shift 
transmission.  You  can  shift  quickly  from  second 
to  high  and  back  again  at  speeds  of  35  and  45 
miles  an  hour  without  clashing  or  grinding  of 
gears,  even  with  Free  Wheeling  locked  out. 

On  its  sturdy  double-drop  frame,  Plymouth 
carries  full-size  Safety-Steel  bodies.  Plymouth  is 
the  only  car  in  its  price  group  with  internal 
hydraulic  brakes,  unexcelled  for  safety. 

And  Plymouth  has  an  entirely  new  styling, 
comparable  in  beauty  with  far  costlier  cars. 

Throughout  the  country  10,000  dealers  — 
Dodge,  De  Soto  and  Chrysler— stand  ready  today 
to  demonstrate  the  phenomenal  performance 
that  wipes  out  all  earlier  conceptions  of  fine 
motoring  among  lowest-priced  cars. 

New  Plymouth  Body  Styles — Roadster  $535,  Sport 
Roadster  $595,  Sport  Phaeton  $595,  Coupe  $565, 
Coupe  {with  rumble  seat)  $610.  Convertible  Coupe 
$645,  Sedan  {2-door)$575,  Sedan  {4 -door  3 -window) 
$635,  f.o.b.  factory.  Wire  wheels  standard  at  noextra 
cost.  Low  delivered  prices.  Convenient  time-pay- 
ments. Non-shatterable  glass  is  available  on  all 
models  at  small  extra  coat. 


NEW    PLYMOUTH    IS    SOLD   BY  ALL  DODGE,  DE   SOTO   AND    CHRYSLER   DEALERS 


^eat  18  below  cost  of  production,  but  is  a  very  useful  crop  on  poultry  farnas. 

Nest  Box  Notes 

By  R.  L.  SCHARRING-HAUSEN 


WITH  grain  at  its  present  low 
prices  it  should  be  fed  lib- 
erally to  young  birds,  both 
stock  on  the  range  and  pullets  in  the 

houses. 

*     ♦     * 

r\GGS  have  started  to  climb  in 
t/  price,  and  are  making  continual 
advances.  Old  hens  are  beginning  to 
nuit  laying  and  are  more  interested 
to  the  fall  and  winter  styles  than  they 
are  in  visiting  the  nests.  Egg  buyers 
are  hunting  around  for  eggs,  and 
with  low  feed  prices  I  think  that  poul- 
trymen  who  have  good  pullets  are 
going  to  make  some  money  this  sea- 
son. 

*  *     * 

I  RAISED  a  nice  bunch  of  pullets 
this  season,  more  than  I  can  house. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  quite  a 
demand  for  them,  and  it  looks  as  if 
the   surplus   will    be    gone    before    I 

know  it. 

*  t.     * 

LAST  season  I  had  a  flock  of  very 
early  pullets  which  started  to  lay 
in  mid-summer  and  did  well  all  fall. 
They  are  profitable,  and  this  season 
I  have  another  nice  bunch  of  the  same 
earl"  bird«  T  housed  200  about  the 
middle  of  August.  They  were  nice 
birds,  weighing  three  and  one-half  to 
four  pounds,  and  plump.  In  two  weeks 
they  were  laying  40  per  cent  with  no 
special  urging,  and  are  improving  in 
yield  all  the  time.  They  should  do 
well  all  fall,  during  the  season  when 
eggs  are  highest. 

*     *     * 

THE   other  day  a  farmer  I  know 
was    selling   eggs    in    town.     He 
was  supplying  stores  at  40c  and  sell- 
ing retail  at  45c.    One  of  his  regular 
customers  turned  him  down  because 
another  farmer  had  just  been  through 
selling  eggs  at  35c.    Here  was  a  case 
where   a   farmer  was    willing   to   go 
from  house  to  house  with  eggs  for  a 
nickel  less  a  dozen  than  he  could  have 
wholesaled   them   for.     I   don't   know 
why  such  things  happen,  but  they  do 
happen  all  the  time.  There  is  no  sense 
in  retailing  any  farm  product  unless 
it  is  sold  at  sufficient  advance  over 
the  wholesale  price  to  yield  a  decent 
profit.    When  a  farmer   retails   eggs 
below  the  wholesale  price  it  is  time 
some  one  was  appointed  to  take  care 

of  him. 

*     *     * 

I  REARED  my  young   pullets  this 
season  in  Connecticut  range  shel- 
ters, on  a  clean  range  at  the  edge  of 


an  orchard,  with  a  nearby  small  brook 
to  drink  out  of.  They  were  started  in 
confinement,  and  put  in  the  shelters 
when  feathered  out  and  able  to  do 
without  heat.  I  had  no  trouble  in 
raising  them,  and  no  disease  worth 
mentioning.  When  I  housed  my  first 
lot  I  wormed  them,  but  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  worms  on  the  dropping 
boards  afterward.  I  don't  think  they 
have  any  to  speak  of,  due  to  early 
confinement  and  the  clean  range. 

*  >l<  4: 

WE  threshed  last  week  and  got 
29  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
nothing  to  brag  of,  but  a  satisfactory 
yield.  I  am  afraid  it  cost  more  than 
•it  could  be  bought  for,  but  I  have 
enough  grain  to  carry  me  well  into 
the  winter  and  a  year's  supply  of 
straw.  We  carted  the  chaff  out  to  the 
range  for  the  pullets  to  scratch  over, 
so  nothing  was  wasted.  The  stubble 
has  a  nice  lot  of  clover  in  it.  and  I 
expect  to  fence  in  the  field  and  use 
it  for  range  next  year. 


Diseased  Tom 

We  bought  a  torn  turkey  which  was 
not  in  Koou  heeiitu  viitCVi  ■>.  arnv?!.. 
Had  a  watery  green  discharge  from 
his  bowels.  Next  he  became  sick,  had 
yellow  spots  in  his  throat.  We  fed 
him  raw  eggs  and  milk.  Did  not  gain 
his  appetite  and  finally  died.  Can  you 
give   me  any   light   on   the  disease? 

E.    H.    J. 

TURKEYS  are  subject  to  colds, 
canker  and  roup  the  same  as 
chickens.  Blackhead,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  affect- 
ing turkeys.  This  disease  is  often  ac- 
companied with  a  green  or  yellowish 
discharge  from  the  intestines. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  your  tom 
had  cankerous  patches  in  his  throat 
which  finally  resulted  in  its  death.  It 
may  also  have  been  affected  with 
blackhead. 

It  would  have  been  very  wise  for 
you  to  have  performed  a  post-mortem 
examination  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  liver  and  other  internal 
organs  of  the  bird.  The  liver  of  tur- 
keys affected  with  blackhead  show 
yellowish  spots  over  the  surface. 

If  you  have  any  further  mortality 
in  your  turkeys.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  perform  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination. If  you  do  not  feel  qualified 
to  do  this,  send  a  specimen  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Labor- 
atory, Harrisburg.  Pa.         H.  C.  K. 


The  Sun  is  Shining 

ON  THE  PoULTRYMAN 

With  egg  prices  up, 

America's  Quality  Laying  Mash 

costs  SO'/o  less  than  a  year  ago. 


Right  now  is  a  great  opportunity  to  make  money. 
Egg  prices  are  higher  than  a  year  ago.  But  Pratts 
Laying  Mash  costs  30%  less  today  than  it  did  then. 
Don't  waste  time  with  feed  of  questionable 
value-feed  you  must  bolster  up  with  extra 
supplements.  Here's  the  finest  egg  mash  that 
money  can  buy.  Guaranteed  to  deliver  more 
results  per  pound  of  mash  than  any  other.  And 
now  selling  for  the  lowest  price  in  history. 

Every  ingredient  a  laying  hen  needs  is  here. 
You  don't  have  to  add  a  single  thing.  Here  are 
plenty  of  Vitamins  A  and  B  to  keep  hens  healthy, 
up  to  par,  full  of  stamina. 

Abundant  sunshine  Vitamin  D  to  store-up  for 
use  in  the  dark  sunless  days  of  winter.  (You  don't 
have  to  buy  cod  liver  oil).  Vitamin  E  to  insure 
high  hatchability.  All  these  vitamins  are  mighty 
important  right  now,  for  hens  store  them  up 
against  the  drain  of  heavy  laying. 

Because  of  its  richness  in  food  value— splendid 
animal  and  vegetable  proteins,  minerals,  fats, 
carbohydrates— Pratts  is  the  greatest  egg-maker 
per  pound  of  feed  you  can  buy  at  any  price. 

Here  it  is  at  its  lowest  price  in  history.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  take  a  chance  with 
inferior  feed.  Determine  now  to  make  money 
this  year.  Make  up  your  mind  to  feed  Pratts. 
See  your  dealer  about  it  or  write  us. 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Dept.  197,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■;ii.:^     Je-  ^  A* 


TKMwy^j-^-:  ;^«-:'-y-i^  tt^tfelT^^ 


On  the  Air  with  Helps  to  Feeders 


Tune  in  every  Thursday.  1:00  noon  Eastern 
standard  time,  or  12:00  Central  standard  time, 
on  your  favorite  Columbia  network  station. 
Hear  15  minutes  of  meaty  discussion  of  feeders' 
problems,  broadcast  direct  from  the  Experi- 
ment   Farm    of    the    Pratt    Food    Company. 


View  o£  my  pullets  on  range,  with  Connecticut  range  shelters. 


•  Pratts 

^j^  BUTTERMILK    LAYING     MASH 

Sf     Cimpletem^itamuu  •  At  the  Lowest  PHeem/ttMistonf 

rBATT    FOOD     COMPANY   •   124  Walwot  Stomt  •  PHILADELPHIA,  FA. 
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Q/RGANIZATIOK  hoc/l  oflt 

N  DCJVKSJOUJonrvcxrtc  0 


RIGHT  now,  when  your  new  pullets  are  going  into  the 
laying  houses  to  start  paying  back  on  the  investment 
you  have  put  into  them,  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
this  matter  of  laying  mash  selection. 

You,  of  course,  want  to  feed  a  mash  that  will  return 
you  the  greatest  profit  over  feed  cost,  one  that  will 
give  you  all  the  extra  eggs  possible.  So  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  choose  a  mash  of  proved  reputation,  one 
not  only  containing  all  the  needed  egg-making  in- 
gredients but  a  mash  that  is  made  by  a  mill  with  facil- 
ities for  cleaning,  blending  and  manufacturing  those 
ingredients  into  the  finest  possible  product. 

Formulas  for  B-B  perfectly-balanced  poultry  feeds 
are  adopted  only  after  long  use  on  our  experimental 
farm  proves  them  most  productive.  Our  buyers  search 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  exact  ingredients 
needed.  Our  laboratories  keep  up  constant  tests  for 
quality  and  uniformity.  Then  we  grade,  clean,  blend 
and  manufacture  in  our  huge  mill  where  we  have  de- 
signed and  built  machines  for  any  processes  where 
standard  equipment  cannot  perform  to  our  satisfaction. 

As  a  result,  your  reputable  B-B  dealer  now  sells  B-B 
Poultry  feeds  with  the  guarantee  ihar  they  will  give  you 
more  eggs.  He  further  offers  you  the  privilege  of  try- 
ing B-B  feeds  in  one  or  two  pens  for  a  30-day  period 
with  the  understanding  that  if  they  don't  increase  egg 
production  you  can  bring  back  the  empty  bags  with 
your  figures  and  he  will  return  your  money. 

It's  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  to  a  poultryman.  And 
right  now  when  lowest  production  costs  are  so  neces- 
sary should  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  avail  yourself 

of  this  opportunity.  Better  see 
MOST    PRODUCTIVE  . .  .  YET    your  B-B  dealer  now. 
SURPRISINGLY  LOW  IN  PRICE!    maritime  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 


BUFFALO,  NY. 


M-168 


BULL  BRAND 
POULTRY     FE£DS 


ATTAfflTV  T.^nc'iei)     strain 

UlJALlll         ^^'>>'tt'    I'li-'lKJins     |6  per  100 

X  **  •  ■  **"  ■  *  Barred     Hocks     8  per  1 00 

^-in>4-it/fl  S.    C.     Iti'rt 8  per  ino 

^^UB^UU    ,,|„,„     J,,;,,.,)     6  per   lUO 

500  lots   He  1p«s— 1000  lots  Ic  less.   100%  live  delivery 

liiiunintued.     Urder    from    this    ad    or   write    for    free 

clu'uliir. 

C.     P.     LEISTER.     Box     P.     McAllttervlll*.     Penna. 

—SEASON'S    LOWEST     PRICES— 

Will    ship    C.    O.    I).  lia       50       IIM.       500  10l)« 

llarri'd     I'lviiiouth     Itooks    .$2.50  $4.75  $9.00  $43.50  $85 

llwavy    Mixed    2.25     4.25     8.00     38.50     75 

I'ostaRn  |i.iid  ond  full   dclivrry  count  ini.ir.   Order  now. 

ULSH    POULTRY    FARM    AND    HATCHERY 

Bojr  P.  Porl  Trevorton,  Penna. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cnsh  or  V.  O.   D. 

Itiimd    *   WTilto    Hocks    $9.00  per  100 

llciivy    iMixcd     8.00  per  100 

I'll  p:i  ill.     I, no  arrival   (niar.Tnlci  il. 
J.  A.   BAUMGARONER.    Box   I.   Beaver  Springt,    Pa. 


SeVE  POULTRY 


Shir    Your   I.iTp   Brollprs    and   other    Poultry   to    New 
VorK's    Oldest    I.lv(      I'.niltry     IIciisc.    Est.    1883 

Wl  ARE  BONDED    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Itelunis    made    daily.     Hi|;liesl    iincis.      Wiiii-    lor    lloli- 
d.iv    Calrndar    .ind    Instructions.  Box     F-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo.^"!  N^w^'Wk''"^*"'"*'' 


ULSH'S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

White     Wyandoltes,     White     Rocki    iBarred 
Kockt    $<*.00    per    100.      Heavy     Mixed    $7.50 
per     100.      We     (hip     C.     0.      D.     or     cash. 
100%    live    delivery    guaranteed. 
JAS.    E.   ULSH.  Box    P.  Beaver   Springi,    Pa. 


Ready-To-Lay  PULLETS,  ,,,V;;n7;r..-''.. 

12-\vt<'k<)l(l      iiiillots      nnd      X-xvpi-k-old      imlU'ts 

I'rlrcs    riifht.      ICorks    nnd     Kcils. 
ECLIPSE   FABMS,  Port  Trevorton.   Pa. 


Seeing  America  First 

By  C.  L.  WHITE 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  charmed  us  all. 
And  as  for  the  Yosemite  Valley 
and  the  big  trees — the  largest  and 
oldest  living  thing-s — like  many  oth- 
ers, our  day  there  just  wasn't  long 
enough.  One  cannot  be  exactly  the 
same  again  after  wandering  through 
the  Mariposa  Grove,  among  trees  that 
were  giants  when  Christ  was  on 
earth. 

On  our  first  day  at  Los  Angeles 
many  took  a  Pacific  Ocean  voyage  to 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  while  the  rest 
of  us  enjoyed  the  fine  rural  trips  ar- 
ranged for  us  by  Mr.  Gast  and  Doctor 
Clements  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  And  on  our  second 
day  of  course  we  took  in  Hollywood, 
had  our  pictures  taken  in  the  land  of 
make-believe,  and  saw  the  elaborate 
homes  of  the  famous  movie  stars  as 
we  toured  Beverly  Hills  and  Santa 
Monica. 

Hospitable  Orange  countians  show- 
ed us  through  a  great  Svinkist  orange 
packing  plant,  then  through  the 
groves  that  supply  it.  Their  homes, 
dotting  miles  of  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  are  just  the  kind  of  places 
folks  dream  about  when  they  think  of 
living  in  California. 

In   Mexico 

Near  San  Diego  we  stepped  across 
the  international  boundary  into  Mex- 
ico, our  second  foreign  country.  We 
literally  stepped  across,  for  we  had. 
to  leave  our  coaches  behind  the  fence 
that  marks  the  end  of  Uncle  Sam's 
territory.  Mexican  vehicles  w^aited  on 
the  other  side.  They  carried  us  to 
Tia  Juana  and  Agua  Caliente.  The 
former  town  seems  to  consist  of  little 
saloons  for  thirsty  Americans,  with  a 
post  card  and  souvenir  shop  for  each 
third  saloon.  But  Agua  Caliente  was 
beautiful  enough  to  make  up  for  its 
tawdry  cousin.  After  luncheon  in  the 
patio  of  the  Casino  there,  we  hasten- 
ed back  to  San  Diego  to  occupy  seats 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  plac- 
ed for  us  on  the  end  of  the  municipal 


pier.  From  them  we  reviewed  two  or 
three  hundred  navy  airplanes  which 
flew  close  by  in  spectacular  forma- 
tions staged  for  our  especial  benefit. 
True,  the  visiting  admiral  of  the 
fleet  also  was  doing  some  reviewing 
from  the  Battleship  Texas  anchored 
a  few  rods  out  in  the  bay.  But  we 
didn't   object   to    his   looking   on. 

The  world's  best  writers  have  de- 
-spaired  of  conveying  any  impression 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado.  So  we'll  give  up 
without  trying.  Our  full  day  at  the 
Canyon  let  us  see  it  in  a  few  of  its 
countless  moods.  The  most  we  can 
say  is  that  it  is  one  thing  that  doesn't 
appear  dwarfed  when  viewed  from 
an  airplane,  as  ten  tour  members  can 
testify. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico's  mud 
villages,  old  Santa  Fe,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pikes  Peak,  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  Seven  Falls,  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods — all  gave  us  their  quota  of  in- 
teresting experiences  which  cannot  be 
recorded  here.  But  this  sketchy  ac- 
count— which  isn't  even  a  catalog  of 
the  places  we  visited — has  one  thing 
in  common  with  the  most  elaborate 
story  of  the  tour  that  might  be  writ- 
ten. Neither  could  convey  an  ade- 
quate impression  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Great  Golden  West  to  one  who 
hasn't  visited  it.  Words  cannot  meas- 
ure the  vastness  of  the  great  open 
spaces.  Nor  can  they  picture  the 
majesty  of  the  western  moimtains, 
the  blueness  of  the  blue  Pacific,  the 
depth  of  western  hospitality. 

Some  of  the  older  tour  members 
said  they  never  could  forgive  them- 
selves for  having  postponed  seeing 
the  West  for  so  long.  They  didn't 
know  what  they  had  been  missing  all 
these  years.  But  with  it  all  when  we 
got  up  on  August  20th  to  find  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  Special  rolling 
by  Pennsylvania's  green  fields  and 
wooded  hills,  they  looked  very  good 
to  all  of  us. 


The  Rural  Church 


(Continued  from  page  8.) 


appeal  of  one  sort  or  another  was 
also  taking  leadership  away  from  the 
church  and  diverting  it  to  other  fields. 
This  was  also  tending  to  break  down 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  church. 
The  in-filtering  of  alien  populations 
to  farms  and  villages,  replacing  those 
who  were  previously  interested  in  the 
churches,  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  proportion  of  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  were  church  attendants. 

Comparatively  few  churches  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  other  than 
religious  work  in  their  communities. 
Where  this  is  being  done,  however, 
such  as  the  sponsoring  of  lectures, 
concerts,  health  work  and  other  sim- 
ilar activities,  the  church  is  assuming 
a  larger  place  in  the  community  life 
and  serves  as  a  force  in  building  com- 
munity life  and  efforts  around  it  as 
a   central  structure. 

The  question  was  asked  whether 
the  church  cooperated  with  the  coun- 
ty agricultural  agent  or  the  home 
demonstration  agent  in  providing  pro- 
grams and  carrying  on  activities  of 
interest  to  rural  people.  Only  29  re- 
ported affirmatively  to  this  query. 

Generally  speaking,  there  was  evi- 
dence of  discouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  and  the  church  offi- 
cers in  the  effort  to  build  up  greater 
interest  in  the  institution.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  who  were 
adapted  to  general  community  organ- 
ization work  were  enthusiastic  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  church  as  a  com- 
munity center  and  were  undaunted  by 
certain  discouraging  elements  in  the 
picture.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
churches  were  serving   their  commu- 


nities far  more  effectively  after  a  sur- 
vey had  been  made  and  the  needs  of 
the  people  brought  out  by  such  study. 
Unquestionably,  the  presence  of 
several  churches  in  the  same  com- 
munity within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other  is  imposing  a  financial 
burden  that  is  disquieting.  If  some 
means  could  be  found  to  merge 
churches  so  that  an  adequately  paid 
minister  and  a  completely  equipped 
institution  could  be  developed,  this 
competition  would  be  greatly  miti- 
gated and  such  strong  churches  would 
be  more  effective  forces  in  their  fields. 
There  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
most  churches  to  accept  the  member- 
ship of  another  organization,  provid- 
ed their  denominational  name  is  not 
changed.  This  attitude  naturally 
stands  in  the  way  of  efforts  toward 
merging.  In  many  places,  opposition 
to  the  use  of  the  church  as  a  com- 
munity center,  in  which  all*  citizens, 
young  and  old,  might  congregate,  is 
pi .  venting  growth  in  interest,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sincere  be- 
lief that  these  activities  should  be 
left  to  other  agencies.  In  the  absence 
of  these  agencies,  however,  or  with 
the  lack  of  other  constructive  leader- 
ship, the  needs  of  the  community  in 
many  respects  are  not  being  met  and 
services  that  might  be  performed  of 
inherent  u.sefulness  in  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  are  being  neglected.  One 
cannot  be  actively  interested  in  a  sur- 
vey of  this  kind  without  being  ipi* 
pressed  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  the  service  that  is  being  given 
by  the  men  who  have  consecrated 
their  lives  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
church  in  rural  communities. 


HENS'  EGGS  AND  KILOWATT  HOURS 

What  You  Can  Do  with  a  ''Daily  Dozen" 

C!l«y^V^^e/>   —that  you  are  getting  25  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs-thai  you  decide  to 

lOU^IJf^"^^    invest  the  proceeds  of  one  dozen  eggs  a  day  in  electricity.  For  this 

amount,  in  the  form  of  an  extension  minimum,  your  Electric  Company  ^;»  ^P^"^  "P/^ 

S428  00  extending  service  to  you  and  furnishing  current  to  the  full  value  of  the  minimum 

paid  without  addiUonal  charge,  at  the  same  rate  per  K.W.H.that  the  town  customer  enjoys. 

What  Your  ''Daily  Dozen''  Will  Do 

Wl^htFv<>rvwhere  It  will  light  the  house,  the  yard,  the  barn.  No  i.umps  and  falls  due  to  shadows  and  darkness   No 

you  start  down.  Have  a  switch  by  the  hay  mow  ladder  and  in  the  sxlo   entry.  Surprise   night 
prowlers  by  pressing  a  button  indoors.  Two  hands  free  for  work.  Good  light  for  all  to  read  by. 


Pump  l¥ater 


Wash  and  Iron 


It  will  pump  the  water  under  pressure  to  the  kitchen,  the  bathroom  and  in  the  yard.  Also  in  the 
poultry  house,  and  enough  in  the  dairy  barn  for  a  fifteen  cow  herd.  Pressure  maintained  auto- 
matically.  Pump  starts  and  stops  itself,  without  attention-just  turn  the  spigot. 

It  will  run  the  washing  machine  and  heat  the  iron.  Ends  washday  drudgery  and  discomfort. 
The  washer  motor  is  always  ready.  The  iron  stays  hot,  the  room  stays  cool. 


^  It  will  run  the  refrigerator.  Constant  low  temperature  keeps  foods  from  spoiling.  Saves  endless  8tdt>9 
Save.  Step,  and  J^^Ji™  ;^„  Luse.  Delicious  frozen  desserts  when  wanted.  No  more  digging  in  the  sawdust, 
roon 

..    -«.-.  ««-!  ri«-.k      It  will  operate  the  radio,  the  electric  clock,  no  winding.  No  more  radio  batteries  to  change 
Radio  and  Clock      U  w^^^^  p  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,p,it.seco„d  accuracy  is  a  joy  to  everyone,  yet  it  uses  so  little  current  it 

can  barely  be  measured. 


General  Uses 


It  will  provide  current  for  the  normal  use  of  the  toaster,  waffle  iron,  vacuum  sweeper,  sewing 
machine,  hair  curler,  etc. 


m....  .    w     It  will  milk  the  cows.  Current  enough  to  milk  a  fifteen  cow  herd  every  day.  The  electric  milking 
Operate  Milking     l];;^;)!;;;^^^^^^^^  reduces  labor  costs-on  many  farms  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

Electricity  will  do  all  these  things  for  the  Average  Price  of  a  Dozen  Eggs  a  Day 

Th.  exact  amount  of  current  used  for  the  services  listed,  of  course,  will  vary  as  tvill  the  amount  of  current  fur- 

I  TfLii?  ru)  r,er  month   A  typical  rate  xvould  be:-25  K.  W.  H.  at  9c,  25  K.  If.  H.  at  5c  and  all  m  excess  at  3cor 

mtlllfo^lS^^^^^^  Srateare  servedat  rates  lo.er  than  this  and  a  feu,  areas  are  slightly  higher. 


-It  Costs  MorVTo  Do  Without  Electricity  Than  To  Use  I^-Ask   Those  Who  Have  It! 

Published  in  the  interest  of  Uural  Electrification  by  the 


Bradford  Electric  Company 
Chester  County  Electric  Company 
Chester  Valley  Electric  Company 
Duquesne  I.ight  Company 
Edison  Light  &  Power  Company 
Keystone  Public  Service  Company 


Luzerne  County  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Metropolitan  Edison  Company 
Northern  Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Company 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Company 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Company 


Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
Scranton  Electric  Company 
South  Penn  Electric  Company 
Southern  Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
Wellsboro  Electric  Company 
West  Penn  Power  Company 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


A  Dream  Come  True 

By  FLORENCE  C.  HEBEL. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


THE  great  day  came.  Although  a 
man,  and  working  about  the  ships 
for  quite  a  while,  Frank,  too,  was 
thrilled  with  his  ride.  As  they  near- 
ed  his- father's  home,  he  became  so 
excited  he  could  hardly  hold  the 
glasses  the  Captain  had  loaned  him. 
Captain  Johnson  was  pleased  with 
the  joy  of  his  guest  and  teased  him  a 
little  about  it. 

"There  it  is,"  exclaimed  Frank. 
"There  is  the  farm  where  we  used 
to  work." 

He  had  been  writing  a  note  and 
tying  a  small  sand  bag  to  it,  dropped 
it  over  the  side.  He  had  wanted  to 
write  more,  but  they  were  up  four 
thousand  feet  because  the  air  was 
bumpy  and  it  was  so  cold  that  his 
fingers  were   stiff. 

"Think  the  folks  are  looking  for 
you?"  smiled  the  Captain. 

"I  see  a  white  spot  near  that  build- 
ing. That  will  be  Mary  and  Dad,  I'll 
bet,"    answered   Frank. 

Then  he  remembered  the  story  of 
Bob  and  told  the  Captain  about  him. 
When  he  came  to  his  refusal  to  ride 
in  an  airplane  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
airship,  the  Captain  gave  an  excla- 
mation. 

An  Invitation 

"Why  the  spunky  little  beggar!  I 
declare,  I  wish  I  could  g^ive  him  a 
ride  for  that." 

They  were  nearing  their  destina- 
tion now.  After  being  moored,  they 
were  out  and  Frank  soon  saw  old 
friends  to  greet  in  the  crowd.  But 
almost  immediately  the  Captain  heard 
him  give  a  shout 

"Hi,   there!    Bobby!     How  did  you 

gel   ueie : 

"Hiked,"  answered  a  sturdy  yoimg 
chap.  "Couldn't  miss  a  chance  to  s^i 
this  big  fellow  close  up." 

Of  course  the  Captain  had  to  meet 
him.  Then  he  talked  to  Frank  a  few 
minutes.  Later  Frank  made  a  trip  to 
the  telephone.  He  nodded  to  the  Cap- 
tain and  the  Captain  said  to  Bob, 

"I  hear  you  would  like  a  ride  in  the 
ship.  Could  you  gtt  home  from  Blank 
if  we  took  you  so  far  and  put  you  on 
the  train?" 

Bob  could  not  have  looked  more 
surprised  if  the  Captain  had  suggest- 
ed going  to  the  North  Pole.  Then  de- 
light followed.    Then  dismay. 

"Mother  would  worry  about  me. 
She  said  I  might  come  here  because 
she  could  trust  me,  so  I  dare  not  give 
her  a  scare.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I'd 
like  to,  nor  how  much  I  thank  you. 
If  I  had  only  known  it  in  time — but 
it's  just  too  good  to  be  true  that 
you've  asked  me..  I'll  tell  the  fellows 
about  that  when  they  guy  me  about 
going  up,"  and  he  grinned  at  the  Idea. 

The  Thrill  of  a  Lifetime 

"That's  all  right.  Bob,"  spoke  up 
Frank.  "I  telephoned  to  your  mother. 
She  was  as  much  surprised  as  you, 
but  said  you  might  go." 

"Mother's  a  brick!"  exclaimed  Bob. 
"She'll  be  fussy  about  it.  but  she 
wouldn't  refuse  me  my  chance." 

How  he  got  through  the  next  few 
hours  Bob  could  hardly  tell.  He  was 
going  to  ride  in  an  airship.  It  couldn't 
be  true.  Of  course  he  was  dreaming 
like  he  often  did. 

But  when  the  time  came  he  went 
with  the  rest.  Nine  officers  there 
were,  thirteen  mechanics,  twelve  rig- 
gers, two  radiomen,  and  a  cook.  They 
had  all  heard  the  story  of  his  refusal 
to  ride  in  an  airplane  by  this  time. 
They  were  all  pleased  about  it  for 
all  were  loyal  to  their  ship.  They 
showed  him  the  things  he  had  read 
about.  The  ship  was  lifted  by  Helium, 
a  gas  that  was  enclosed  in  cells  of 


circular  cross  section,  placed  end  to 
end  throughout  the  length  of  the  ship. 
These  cells  were  made  of  a  cottqn 
fabric  and  lined  with  "Goldbeater's" 
skins,  which  are  tiny  pieces  of  the 
intestines  of  cattle,  many  thousand 
cattle  having  been  required  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  pieces  to  line  these 
cells. 

The  framework  was  made  of  Dur- 
alumin,  a  metal   alloy   of  aluminum, 


copper  and  manganese,  strong  as 
steel,  but  much  lighter.  He  knew 
that  the  big,  shining  body  was  cov- 
ered with  waterproof  cloth  and  given 
several  coats  of  aluminum  paint  to 
reflect  the  sun's  rays. 

He  heard  the  roar  of  the  big  400 
horsepower  engines,  each  in  its  own 
egg-shaped  car,  suspended  from  the 
ship.  He  saw  the  oontrol  car  in  front 
with  its  steering  controls,  engine  tele- 
graphs, ballast  controls,  radio  ap- 
paratus, compasses,  and  other  instru- 
ments by  which  the  ship  is  navigated. 

He  felt  as  though  he  had  always 
been  familiar  with  the  rooms  for  the 
passengers.  The  pictures  had  been 
very  good.  Though  he  was  never  less 
sleepy,    the   beds    looked    very    com- 
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Another  Tour  Puz'de 


HORIZONTAL 

A  heroine  whose  birthplace  you 
will  visit   in  San  Diego. 

To    boast. 

A  Roman  numeral. 

What  you  call  people  by. 

Away  from. 

To  injure  or  deface. 

Abbreviation  of  what  folks  of 
any   wealth    leave   when    they   die. 

Abbreviations  of  two  directions, 
indicated  by  the  hands. 

Plural  of  a  citrus  fruit.  Yqu  will 
see  groves  of  them,  but  I  hope 
there  are  none   in  the  party. 

Turf. 

Buffalo  Bill's  real  name.  My,  but 
that  road  named  after  him  looks 
good  in  the  pictures! 

It's  all  right  to  say  this  if  you 
mean  an  obstruction  in  a  river  or 
something  of  that  sort,  but  don't 
add  a  letter  to  this  word,  what- 
ever you  do. 

A  personal  pronoun — plural. 

The  word  "enliven"  says  this 
twice. 

Abbreviation  of  the  name  of  a 
disease  often  spoken  of  as  the 
"white   plague." 

What  you  will  answer  when  your 
neighbors  ask  if  you  had  a  good 
time  on  the  trip,  but  you'll  say  a 
lot  more  than  just  this  one  word. 
A  New  England  state — abr. 
Not  quite  "long"  (the  first  letter 
is  omitted  from  this  word.) 
They  bind  us  together;  railroads 
have  them,  and  some  games  end 
in   them. 

He    discovered    something    rather 
big  which  you  will  get  a  chance  to 
see,    and    there's    a    park    named 
after  him   down  in   San    Diego. 
Abbreviation     (plural)    of    a    posi- 
tion on  a  football  team. 
Abbreviation    much    used    by    the 
modern      school      teacher      when 
speaking      of      children's      "Intelli- 
gence  ciuotient." 
Abbreviation    of    a    word    applied 


to    the    Apostles    and    many   other 
good  folk. 

41.  To   behold. 

42.  A  city  in  southern  California. 
Some  of  you  will  take  a  trip  from 
there  to  Catalina  Island.  (Two 
words.) 

VERTICAL 

1.  The   edge.    There's  a  famous  one 
in  Colorado,   named   "Hermit's." 

2.  A  beautiful  bay  at  Catalina  Is- 
land. 

3.  Preposition  meaning  upon  or  for- 
ward. 

4.  The  continent  on  which  you  are 
traveling    (abbreviation.)  * 

5.  To  make  better  by  change. 

7.  The  kind  of  mail  delivery  some 
of  you  have  at  home. 

8.  A  weapon  used  by  the  Indians. 

9.  You  will  cross  this  one  on  a  ferry 
from  San  Francisco    (two  words.) 

12.     To  attempt. 

15.  The  color  people  are  said  to  sec 
when  angry. 

19.  Legends  or  stories  founded  on 
some  ancient  happening  or  about 
some  famous  personage. 

21.  The  kind  of  time  you  go  by  be- 
fore you  change  your  watches  at 
Mandan,   N.    D. 

23.  Someone  you  do  not  have  on  the 
trip  with  you. 

28.  To   cry. 

29.  Birds  build  them. 

30.  The  railroad  you  are  on  when 
you  leave  Cody,  Wyoming  (abr.) 

32.  What  most  people  put  their  specs 
on   (plural.) 

34.  A  Roman  numeral.  Just  think  of 
the  number  of  sheep  that  "safely 
lay." 

36.  Behold!  Because  of  what  a  poet 
once  said  this  word  is  playfully 
considered  to  be  the  name  of  "the 
poor  Indian."  Did  you  leave  him 
quite  as  poor  as  you  found   him? 

38.  A  place  for  the  reception  of 
travelers,    a   hotel. 

40.  On  old  form  of  "you." 

41.  The  direction  that  Pennsylvania 
is   from  North    Dakota    (abr.) 


fortable.  And  the  kitchen  with  itj 
electric  range  and  every  facility  fo, 
efficient  work — how  he  wished  his 
mother  could  see  that!  When  he  com. 
manded  an  airship  she  could  cook 
for  him. 

(To   be   continued.) 
O 

ANSWERS    TO    LAST    WEEK'S    FXTUXJi 
Korizontal 


1. 

Albuquerque 

24.  Plague 

8. 

Dirt 

26.  La.  (Louii^iana) 

9. 

PaciHc 

27.  Laurel 

12. 

Et 

28.  N.  M.  (New  Mexitt 

14. 

.Salt 

30.  Bub 

1.5. 

A.sh 

31.  Ya  (yap) 

19. 

Pad 

34.  Elbertu 

Pullman 

37.  Yello W.Stone 
Vertical 

'> 

Lips 

20.  Ala.  (Alabama) 

3. 

Uncle 

21,  Daub 

4. 

Edit 

22.  Pueblo 

5. 

Rlc  (rice) 

23.  Man 

6. 

Qr.  (quire) 

25.  Gruel 

7. 

Utes 

29.  Mean 

10. 

A.A. 

31.  Yes 

11. 

It 

32.  Art 

13. 

Thine 

33.  Me.    (Maine) 

16. 

Apple 

35.  B.  W. 

17. 

Fuel 

36.  To 

18. 

All 

-«- 


hittle  Folks  ^ 

Have  You  Named  the  Doltt 

TWO  more  dresses  for  little  Miss 
What's  Her  Name's  wardrobe! 
If  you  haven't  sent  in  your  sugges- 
tion for  a  name,  be  very  quick  about 
it  for  after  September  15th  it  will  be 
too  late  to  enter  your  name.  The 
prize,  you  know,  is  a  babydoll  and 
will  be  given  to  the  one  who  sends  in 
the  best  name,  accompanied  by  a  four 
line  poem  about  her. 

Address  Little  Folks'   Corner,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^>- 


FBIZE   WINNERS 

Coloring'    the  Indian. 

Anna  .lane  Lind.say.  D.  T.  .StunerooK, 
May  Erwin.  Glatly.s  Erb,  P^lcanor  Whitacre, 
John  P.  Millnr.  Clara  Loui.^e  Fee.  Dorothy 
J.    Rusiapil    and    Margaret    Paisley. 


^^^TbSThoJ^^u^ 

a  glimpstXoTgh%^.rtr^Ts"of^sq^uX^arifg;"^  gla'cier.    Picture  was  taken 

"'5"  w/fros's  'the  SolXn'oaf;  byTerry.    San  Francisco  in  the  distance 
6      A  Yellowstone  Park  bear  teaches  her  cubs  the  hold-up  business  at  the  expense  of 

°"/  "X^VdeTghrthrough' wl^ona,    one    of   the    California   big   trees    in    Mariposa 
Grove.    These  trees  are  the  largest  and  oldest  livmg  things. 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


MUCH  corn  is  now  practically  out 
of  danger  of  frost,  maturity  com- 
ing earlier  than  most  years.  In  some 
sections  having  good  corn  silo  filling 
is  under  way,  and  of  course  in  drouth 
sections  many  silos  have  already  been 
filled.  In  general,  it  is  a  good  crop, 
on  the  whole  fully  up  to  average,  in 
spite  of  some  drouth  injury. 

Farm  depression  is  very  much  in 
evidence  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
prices  mostly  being  well  below  the 
pre-war  level,  about  the  only  excep- 
tions being  apples,  chickens  and  but- 
ter. But  those  who  went  through  the 
•nineties  testify  that  conditions  are 
far  from  being  as  bad  as  they  were 
then.  At  that  time  many  people  were 
actuaJly  desperate,  and  in  some  towns 
Is  was  not  regarded  as  safe  to  drive 
through  with  a  wagonload  of  produce. 
It  was  likely  to  be  seized  by  hung^ry 
people — and  so  far  nothing  like  that 
has  been  seen  in  this  period  of  depres- 
sion. 

The   Feeder   Season 

The  feeder  season  is  about  to  open, 
in  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  there  is 
much  speculation  as  to  results.  The 
evidence  now  seems  to  point  to  liberal 
purchase  of  thin  stock  as  a  means  of 
marketing  grains  and  roughages,  but 
some  hold  that  financing  will  prove 
Bo  difficult  for  so  many  that  the  total 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  fed  will  be 
held  in  check  to  the  point  where  thoee 
who  are  able  to  feed  will  have  a  good 
outcome.  This  opinion  is  expressed  by 
farmers  themselves,  so  is  not  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  market  propagan- 
da. That  it  will  have  some  effect  is 
certain,  but  it  cannot  be  certain  that 
it  will  have  enough  effect  to  produce 
the  result  indicated. 

Feeder  Cattle  Demand 

Some  gain  in  demand  for  feeding 
cattle  is  noted,  but  so  far  it  is  prob- 
ably no  more  than  a  seasonal  increase. 
Demand  has  run  to  a  cheap  kind,  in 
the  feeling  that  should  the  market  go 
the  wrong  way  less  would  be  lost  on 
low  cost  than  on  high  cost  stuff. 
Bankers,  too  have  been  inclined  to 
insist  on  holding  the  investment  down. 
With  around  20  cents  predicted  for 
new  corn  the  feeding  incentive  is  very 
great.  Market  men  say  it  is  the  vet- 
eran feeders  largely  who  have  been 
buying  ao  far,  because  they  nee  Op- 
portunity in  the  unusual  condition  of 
cheap  cattle  and  cheap  feed  coming 
together.  That  may  be  it,  or  it  may 
bo  that  they  are  better  financed,  as 
a  class,  than  those  who  feed  irregular- 
ly 

Many  Buying  Lambs 

The  feeder  lamb  situation  is  even 
more  out  of  the  ordinary  than  the 
feeder  cattle  situation.  Lately  west- 
ern lambs  have  started  to  come  freely, 
and  demand  has  been  relatively  good, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  move- 
ment into  seven  Corn-Belt  states  for 
the  past  two  months  is  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  above  a  year  ago.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  many  farmers  are  laying  in 
their  supply  early,  this  being  espe- 
cially true  of  the  veteran  feeders.  Most 
of  the  good  lambs  have  moved  to  the 
country  at  $5.25  to  $5.75.  and  this  range 
still  prevails.  Western  contracts  arc 
reported  at  4Vi''i'5  cents,  and  if  these 
prices  bold  on  the  range  the  lambs  will 
not  sell  below  present  levels  in  the 
markets.  It  may  be  that  at  this  level 
the  lambs  will  make  a  fair  showing 
when  they  come  back.  That  is  some- 
thing that  no  one  can  predict. 

Old  ewes  on  the  range  are  a  prob- 
lem. They  can  only  be  given  away  as 
they  will  not  pay  shipping  expense  if 
they  have  to  go  to  slaughter.  One  west- 
ern man  made  an  experimental  ship- 
ment of  old  ewes  to  this  market  this 
week.  They  went  to  a  packer  and  fail- 
ed to  pay  their  way.  Western  men  say 
about  all  they  can  do  is  turn  them  on 
the  range  this  winter,  and  if  they 
come  through  all  right,  and  if  not 
there  will  be  more  in  the  pelt  than 
trying  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other 
way.  This  applies  only  in  the  case  of 
ewes  that  are  fit  only  to  go  to  slaugh- 
ter. If  there  is  any  breeding  value  in 
them  they  can  be  shipped  to  show 
some  net  return,  depending  on  their 
age  and  quality. 

Cattle    Work    Lower 

There  was  a  little  decrease  in  the 
cattle  movement  at  leading  points  this 
week,  but  in  spite  of  that  the  price 
trend  was  lower.  Beef  demand  slowed 
up.  Perhaps  too  much  beef  had  ac- 
cumulated. At  least  everything  sold 
at  a  lower  range,  the  good  kinds  suf- 


MARKET    QUOTATIONS 

On  account  of  Labor  Day  few 
markets  were  open  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  so  we  are  unable 
to  publish  quotations  in  this 
issue.  They  will  appear  next 
week  as  usual. 


fering  least.  Average  steer  price  for 
the  week  dropped  to  $8.15,  a  decrease 
of  45  cents  compared  with  last  week, 
and  $2.60  under  a  year  ago.  Top  heavy 
steers  brought  $10.10,  and  yearlings 
five  cents  more,  both  comparing  with 
$10.35  last  week.  In  the  feeder  alleys 
up  to  $7  or  a  little  more  is  asked  for 
something  extra  good  and  carrying  a 
bit  of  flesh.  But  most  of  the  trade  is 
from  $5  to  $5.50,  a  fair  to  good  kind 
being  available  at  these  figures.  Bulk 
of  the  demand  is  for  this  kind. 

Too  Many  Lambs 
Lambs  worked  lower  this  week,  off 
50  cents  or  more  at  the  close,  with 
best  quotable  around  $7.75.  Combined 
receipts  at  the  leading  points  took  a 
decided  jump,  and  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal bearish  trade  factor.  Average 
lamb  price  for  the  week  here  was 
$6.20,  which  was  40  cents  under  last 
week,  and  $1.90  under  a  year  ago.  Any- 
thing lacking  quality  is  a  drug  on  the 
msirket  and  sorting  by  packer  buyers 
continues  to  be  very  close.  This  con- 
dition promises  to  continue,  because 
the  western  sections  are  expected  to 
contribute  a  large  proportion  of  this 
thin  stuff,  on  account  of  dry  weather, 
and  unless  feeder  demand  is  very  large 
the  packers  look  forward  to  a  prob- 
lem in  disposing  of  unfinished  lambs 
that  they  will  have  to  take. 

Light    Hogs   Coming 

The  character  of  the  hog  run  is 
showing  in  the  average  weight,  which 
this  week  was  the  lightest  since  early 
in  June.  Much  stuff  from  the  spring 
crop  continues  to  come,  and  since  the 
run  of  under-weights  keeps  up  there 
is  more  feeling  that  its  effect  will  be 
evident  in  the  size  of  the  late  fall  sup- 
ply. Even  so  the  general  expectation 
is  that  low  prices  will  prevail  for  some 
time  this  fall,  whatever  that  means 
these  times.  December  contracts  for 
medium  weights  have  been  sold  at 
$5.25.  indicating  a  trade  opinion.  This 
of  course  is  for  hogs  of  first  quality 
and    finish. 

The  run  at  eleven  points  this  week 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  368,0<)0 
head,  against  402,000  last  wek,  and 
343,000  a  year  ago.  This  comparison 
with  a  year  ago  is  evidence  of  the 
early  run  of  springers.    Average  price 


for  the  week  worked  up  to  $5.85,  a 
gain  of  15  cents  over  last  week,  but 
comparing  with  $10.05  a  year  ago.  It 
Is  pointed  out  that  pachers  can  now 
handle  hogs  on  a  smaller  margin  than 
they  could  years  ago.  And  when  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  'nineties 
there  are  other  reasons  why  such  low 
prices  should  not  be  expected,  for  one 
reason  because  wages  are  still  much 
higher  than  they  were  then,  and  most 
everything  else  is  higher,  too.  Con- 
sidering such  factors  and  conditions, 
the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  a  feel- 
ing that  the  low  point  may  not  be  as 
low  as  some  had  been  predicting. 
No  Life  In  Grains 

The  trend  in  the  grain  markets  has 
continued  on  the  weak  side,  with  not- 
able movements  in  neither  direction. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  sig^s  with 
respect  to  wheat  is  the  promise  of 
heavy  feeding.  Nat  Murray  predicts 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  175,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  will  be  fed.  and  says 
he  wouldn't  think  of  going  this  high 
except  for  the  fact  that  last  year's 
figures  indicate  that  117.000,000  was 
fed.  Canada  will  feed  wheat  heavily. 
too,  ho  says.  Private  estimates  now 
put  the  United  States  spring  crop  at 
177,000,000  bushels,  3.000.000  under  the 
government  August  estimate.  Some 
drouth  damage  to  the  corn  crop  is 
indicated  in  private  estimates  of  a 
yield  of  2,733.000,000  bushels,  42.000,- 
000  under  the  last  government  report. 

Chicago,    Sept.    5,    1931        Watson. 
O 

Farmers'  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
ucts  at  a  price  which  will  give  him  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar than  could  possibly  be  obtained 
through  any  of  the  channels  of  indi- 
rect distribution,  or  by  any  other 
means  than  direct  sale  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  a  study  of  the  costs  of  di- 
rect marketing  made  during  the  sea- 
son of  1926,  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
it  was  found  that  the  average  total  ex- 
pense to  the  grower  for  marketing  a 
load  of  produce  at  a  retail  market 
house,  amounted  to  16.46  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  load  and  at  a  retail 
curb  market  to  14.24  per  cent  of  sales. 
Included  in  expenses  were  all  of  the 
charges  incident  to  completing  the  sale, 
such  as  cost  of  hauling  to  and  from 
market,  value  of  time  (or  labor)  re- 
quired to  sell  load,  stall  rental  and 
package  loss.  As  the  growers  sold 
their  products  at  retail,  the  average 
price  ■which  they  received  for  their 
products  was  probably  25  per  cent 
greater  than  the  wholesale  price, 
which  means  that  after  deducting  sell- 
ing expenses  of  approximately  15  per 
cent,  the  growers  netted  at  retail 
farmers'  markets  a  price  that  was  ten 
per  cent  above  the  wholesale   price. 

Had  these  same  growers  shipped 
their  products  to  the  large  city  mar- 
kets   for    sale    on    consignment    they 


The  Market  Place 
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■HEN  the  housewife  in  the 
city  found  that  she  could 
buy  a  good  can  of  peaches 
for  around  15c  she  stopped  canning 
at  home.  Apartment  houses  with  their 
limited  space  for  cooking  and  storage 
also  helped  to  discourage  home  can- 
ning. When  fresh  peaches  are  selling 
at  high  prices  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
why  the  consumer  bought  the  canned 
fruit.  This  season  the  depressed  busi- 
ness conditions,  generally  low  price 
levels  and  a  big  crop  have  forced 
peach  prices  down  to  a  point  that 
would  make  it  a  good  investment  of 
time  and  money  for  the  housewife  to 
put  up  her  own  fruit. 

On  one  day  an  equivalent  of  118 
carloads  of  peaches  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia by  motor  truck  from  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Penn.sylvania. 
Many  of  the  dealers  think  that  even 
heavier  supplies  may  be  expected  and 
it  is  likely  that  this  record  will  be 
broken  by  the  time  you  read  of  it. 
This  is  a  larger  supply  of  peaches 
than  the  city  can  absorb  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  The  average  consumer 
buy.s  in  lota  of  a  quarter-peck  or  half 
peck,  and  any  one  with  a  mathemat- 
ical tendency  can  figure  out  how 
many  quarter  pecks  in  118  carloads. 
As  for  me.  I  will  let  some  one  else  do 
the  figuring.  After  all  the  point  is 
this:  there  are  more  peaches  than  can 
be  consumed  immediately  and  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  great  amount  of  waste. 
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Perhaps  the  peach  growers  can 
start  a  movement  to  have  the  house- 
wife can  peaches.  If  they  cannot  do 
this  they  can  start  at  home.  Only 
the  best  fruit  is  bringing  a  price  that 
shows  profit  and  every  one  would  be 
better  off  if  the  small,  over-ripe  and 
defective  peaches  were  kept  at  home. 
Home-made  preserves,  canned  peach- 
es and  peach  butter  would  not  only 
taste  good  this  winter  but  would  also 
be  a  source  of  revenue. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  make 
peach  butter  over  an  open  wood  fire. 
I  cannot  give  the  recipe,  but  I  recall 
peeling  bushels  and  bushels  of  soft 
peaches,  cutting  out  the  spots  and 
seeds.  They  were  dumped  in  a  large 
open  kettle  just  like  the  ones  you  use 
on  butchering  day.  They  simmered 
away  all  day  on  a  slow  fire  and  you 
stirred  them  with  a  long  stick.  The 
butter  when  it  was  finished  was  a  lit- 
tle thicker  than  apple  butter  and  had 
a  rich  peach  flavor.  It  was  great  on 
pancakes  on  a  cold  winter  morning. 
You  forgot  all  about  the  bushels  of 
peaches  you  had  peeled  and  the  wood 
you  had  cut  and  you  just  passed  up 
your  plate  for  more  pancakes.   W.R.W. 

D 

A  NEW  RECORD 

A  new  pulling  record  for  horses  was 
n\ade  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  last  week 
when  a  pair  of  Belgians  weighing  4,430 
poimds,  and  owned  by  John  Adrian  of 
Williamsville.  N.  Y.,  pulled  3,600 
pounds  on  the  dynanometcr. 


would  probably  not  have  realized  & 
net  return  of  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  wholesale  price.  The  commis. 
sion  for  selling  alone  on  such  a  baaij 
would  amount  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
value,  and  package  losses,  freight  and 
cartage  usually  average  twice  the  com- 
mission merchant's  charges.  These  flg. 
ures  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  farm- 
er  who  sells  his  products  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  farmers'  markets  receives 
a  net  return  for  his  produce,  which  is 
fully  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  re- 
ceived by  the  grower  who  is  obliged 
to  consign  his  products  to  the  large 
terminal  markets  for  sale.  It  is  this 
increase  in  return  to  the  producer  op 
the  larger  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  which  farmers'  markets  have 
brought  him,  that  is  in  no  small  pan 
responsible  for  the  more  prosperous 
condition  of  our  farmers  than  those  of 
many  other  states. 

In  view  of  the  great  value  of  farm- 
ers'  markets  to  Pennsylvania's  agri- 
culture and  to  its  consumers,  let  us 
hope  that  this  two-century  old  means 
of  distribution  of  farm  products  may 
long  continue  to  serve  its  people! 
Ot 

Produce  Market  Review 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  4. — The  local 
peach  market  was  steady  today;  prices 
were  practically  unchanged.  Supplies 
were  considerably  lighter  but  there 
was  not  much  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand. Nearby  Elbertas  and  Hales 
sold  at  35c  to  65c  per  bushel,  while 
crates  sold  at  50c  to  75c.  A  few  ex- 
tra fancy  lots  brought  a  premium,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  and  U.  S. 
Market   News   Service. 

The  apple  market  wtis  steady  and 
the  demand  was  moderate.  Most  va- 
rieties sold  at  50c  to  75c  per  bushel, 
with  fancy  Smokehouse,  Mcintosh  and 
Greening  bringing  90c  to  $1.  Grapes 
were  weaker  and  Concords  sold  at  20c 
to  35c  per  12-quart  basket,  while  two- 
quart  baskets  ranged  from  5c  to  15c. 
Huckleberries  sold  at  $3.75  to  $4.50  per 
32-quart  crate. 

Nearby  Bartlett  pears  sold  at  $1  to 
$1.50  per  bushel,  while  Seckel  pears 
brought  40c  to  75c  per  %  basket.  Wat- 
ermelons were  steady  and  sold  at  5c 
to  25c  per  melon.  The  cantaloupe  mar- 
ket was  slightly  stronger  and  prices 
ranged  from  25c  to  50c  per  %  basket 
Eastern  Shore  figs  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.75 
per  32-quart  crate. 

Potatoes 

The  white  potato  market  was  dull 
and   the  demand  was  limited.    Nearby 
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sack  with  poorer  lots  bringing  75c  to 
85c.  Stock  packed  in  %  baskets  sold 
at  35c  to  40c.  The  sweet  potato  mar- 
ket was  weaker  and  the  demand  was 
very  slow.  Nearby  yellow  varieties 
sold  at  50c  to  65c  per  %  basket,  with 
a  few  sales  at  75c. 

The  tomato  market  was  about  steady 
for  good  stock  but  poor  lots  sold  slow- 
ly. Prices  ranged  from  25c  to  75c  per 
%  basket  with  culls  selling  at  10c  to 
20c.  Peppers  met  a  slow  demand  at 
15c  to  25c  per  %  basket.,  while  egg- 
plants sold  at  10c  to  25c.  Corn  was 
steady  for  good  stock  and  sold  at  50c 
to  $1  per  sack  of  100  ears.  Beets  and 
carrots  met  a  slow  demand  at  Ic  to  2c 
per  bunch. 

Lima  beans  were  firm  under  a  good 
demand  and  sold  at  $2  to  $3  per  % 
basket. 

Butter  and  E^as 

The  egg  market  in  Philadelphia  was 
fully  steady  on  good  fresh  eggs.  Re- 
ceipts of  fancy  stock  were  light  and 
were  readily  sold.  Intermediate  and 
undergrades  were  about  steady  with 
ample  supplies.  The  western  ship- 
ments showed  considerable  improve- 
ment in  quality.  Late  in  the  week 
nearby  closely  selected  white  extras 
were  quoted  at  33'(()38c  per  dozen, 
white  extras  at  28;*/ 32c,  brown  extras 
at  28((t)31c  and  mixed  colors  at  20<<i)29c. 

The  egg  market  in  New  York  was 
irreg^ular  and  nearby  white  eggs  were 
not  moving  very  well  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Nearby  closely  selected 
white  eggs  were  quoted  at  33f(ii37c  per 
dozen,  with  other  grades  of  white  eggs 
ranging  from,17^(/'32c.  Brown  eggs  sold 
at  20r(i  34c  and  mixed  colors  at  140 
25V2C. 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  weaker  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  Colored  and  Leghorn  fowls  sold 
at  lower  prices  but  chickens  were  in 
good  demand.  Nearby  colored  fowl 
were  quoted  at  23'i('25c  per  pound,  Leg- 
horn fowl  at  16^<;19c,  and  chickens  at 
18(5/ 26c. 

Butter  prices  advanced  in  the  east- 
ern markets  with  one-half  to  one  cent 
gain  on  all  scores  from  90  score  to  93 
score.  Fancy  good  were  in  light  sup- 
ply and  in  active  demand.  Cheaper 
grades  did  not  advance  and  trading 
was  dull.  W.  R.  W. 


farm  Practice   ^ 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

IT  was  a  singular  coincidence  when 
Mr  Agee  on  Page  138  was  stress- 
L'    the    importance    of    organic 
Zr  in  the  soil,  while  on  the  next 
"^ll  was  advising  H.  R.  D.  to  har- 
P*^»  his  soy  beans  for  hay  and  not 
'f  r,  to  "his  neighbor  who  told  him 
""  fwere  worth  three  times  as  much 
h,rn  down.   The  casual  reader  may 
Jive^oncluded   that  Agee  and  Zinn 
nt  agree.     I   have   never   known 
tleeeto  be  wrong  on  any  of  these 
Lamental  questions.    He  would  not 
Se  a  farmer  to  turn  down  a  crop 
f  soy  beans  if  the  man  needed  them 

^"a ^farmer  would  be  considered  a  fit 
object  for  an  asylum  if  he   bought 
ieat  bran,  spread  it  on  his  land  and 
!,red  it  down.    Some  good  author- 
S  say  a  ton  of   soy   beans,   when 
n  oDerly  cured,  is  worth  as  much  as 
!  ton  of  wheat  bran  to  feed.    Suppose 
he  beans  were  worth  only   $20   per 
L    What  I  meant  to  say  to  H.  R.  D. 
Ts  that  he  could  take  half  that  value 
!nd  invest  in  a  good  fertilizer,  like  a 
416-4  goods,  and  get  twice  as  much 
nut  of  it  as  he  would  get  out  of  the 
SOY  beans  were  he  to  turn  them  down^ 
The  fact  that  he  grew  a  good  crop  of 
sov  beans  on  that  land  is  proof  that 
it  has  quite  a  little   organic    matter 
in  it  and  it  will  have  moisture  enough 
to  grow  another  good  crop  when  plant 
food  is  supplied. 

Mr  Agee  and  the  writer  are  not  at 
variance  on  the  importance  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  It  would  be  re- 
markable if  we  agreed  in  every  de- 
taU  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  it  there. 

The  Way  Out 

A  great  deal  is  being  spoken  and 
written    about    how    to    taring    about 
prosperity.    One  prominent  economist 
says  the  people  must  buy  more.    As 
I  see  it  they  have  already  bought  too 
much  on  time.    During  the  war  peo- 
ple formed  the  habit  of  extravagance 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  break 
away  from  it.    I  knew  one  miner  who 
received  $14  a  day  and  yet  he  got  in 
debt  for  his  groceries.  I  know  a  pw.u 
man  who  can  hardly  supply  food  for 
his  family  and  yet  he  buys  ice  cream, 
candies,    drinks    pop    and    spends   his 
money  for  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
he  could  very  well  do  without.  I  would 
like  to   see  the  poor  as  well   as  the 
rich  have  some  of  these  luxuries,  but 
if  they  have  them  they  will  be  poor. 
Beginning     with     the     .state     there 
should  be  a  lot  of  pruning  of  expens- 
es  Our  state  officers  spend  too  much 
money    needlessly.     Our    schools    are 
costing  nearly  twice  what  they  should. 
Teachers  will  have   to   be   willing   to 
work    for    less    wages.     The    people 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying 
whether  they  want  a  six   months  or 
an  eight-months    term    of    .school    in 
West  Virginia.  They  do  not  have  that 
right  and  when  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  la.st  West  Virginia  legislature 
providing  that  the  taxpayers  of   the 
state  should  have  a  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion it  was  squelched  in  the  commit- 
tee room.    The  biggest  trust  we  have 
in  the  state  is  the  school  trust,  headed 
and  promoted  by  the  state  .school  of- 
ficers.    How  long  will  the  taxpayers 
submit  to  such  indignities? 

We  have  supervisors,  assistant  s\i- 
pervisors  and  a  host  of  other  .school 
officers,  traveling  over  the  .state  lo(»k- 
ing  after  the  schools,  who  arc  not 
needed. 
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town  and  back  don't  seem  to  amount  to  much  — 

but  they  add  up  by  the  week  and  month! 

That's  why  you'll  find  it  pays  to  use  Orange 
American  Gas  in  your  truck.  More  power  means 
less  gear-shifting  on  hills.  Faster  acceleration  means 
better  speed  when  you  meet  traffic  in  town. 

And  more  miles  per  gallon  than  any  other  gas 
selling  at  regular  gas  price  means  your  monthly 
expenditure  for  gas  will  be  much  less,  too! 

The  quickest  way  to  find  out  about  Orange 
American  Gas  is  to  put  it  to  a  test  in  your  own 
truck,  tractor  or  passenger  car.  Make  that  test 
soon  with  Orange  American  Gas,  Amoco  Motor 
Oil  and  Greases. 

The    AMERICAN   OIL   COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Producers  of  Amoco-Goi 


Hens  Lay  More 

when  fed 
Gambriirs 

LAYIN^i    MASH 

Rich  in  animalproteins  and  easily 
digested.  A  well-balanced  food 
containing  Dried  Buttermilk  and 
all  ingredients  necessary  for  bet- 
ter  health  and  more  prolificlaying. 

FREE     FEEDING     FOtDER 
of  yoor  dealer,  or  write  to  us 

DIETRICH  a 
<;AMBRItL/  INC. 

ESTABLISHED    1902 
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The  Advertisement* 

Advertised  products  offer  you  known, 
proved  quality.  Answer  them  and  say 
you  saw  the  advertisement  m  the 
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I  Navy  Brand  Super   Solid   Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tetted  Cows 

•>S  iiir  rant  inilli  sollUs.  i>  per  runt  lartlo  acid,  thick 
as  i'U-.tiiril  with  nu  fcirciiiii  iiihTeaieiils.  Hciltices 
i.it'-iiickinii  anJ  K's^ell.s  ilaiit.'iT  from  cocridlosis 
Increases  ci!g  prnductinn  and  promotes  fertility  and 
ImlrhftMlily.  ^Uvni  for  rlililis.  tirnilurs  and  laylnn 
hi-ns  Sdid  dlrcit  frdni  tlic  f.ictory  In  harrels  of 
aliiJUt,  4SJ  11).-..  lliill  barri'ls.  aliout  300  lt).i. 
Wntit    tor   ijiicc's. 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO  .   TITIISVIILE.  PA. 


FEED  S 

Arcady  dealers  can  supply  you  with 
a  proved  economical  result-producing 
ration  for  every  purpose  and  all 
farm  animals  including  chickens, 
cows,  calves,  steers,  horses,  hogs, 
sheep,  turkeys  and  ducks. 
Visit  your  Arcady  dealer  for  help 
with  your  feeding  problems  as  well 
as  for  your  feed  supplies.  We  U  be 
plad  to  send  free  circulars  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  at  your  request. 

Write 

ARCADY    FARMS 
MILLING  COMPANY 

<  hirapo.  III.  K«».«.  Cliy.  Mo. 


^Kf 


Please  Mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer  When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


THE  HAND  ON  THE  MILK  SCALE  IS  THE 
HAND  THAT  KNOWS  WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  FEED 


AN  YOU  LOOK  at  a  ten- gallon  can  of  your  milk 
and,  off  hand,  tell  your  neighbors  what  it  cost  you 
to  make  it?  Regardless  of  your  answer  you'll  agree 
that  it's  a  mighty  handy  thing  to  know  in  these 
days  when  dollars  and  cents  count  more  than  ever. 

You  can  learn  the  news  about  your  milk  costs 
from  a  helpmate  which  does  it  easily  and  quickly 
...  a  milk  scale.  It  can  tell  you  how  much  feed 
your  cows  are  eating  and  what  it  costs.  It  can  tell 
you  how  much  milk  you're  getting  and  what  it's 
worth.  So,  naturally,  with  one  eye  on  the  feed  and 
the  other  on  the  milk,  your  milk  scale  can  offer 
you  real  news  on  what  to  feed. 

As  a  supplement  for  your  grains,  Purina  Cow 
Chow  w^ill  welcome  the  milk  scale  as  a  judge  of  its 
real  worth.  Purina  Cow  Chow  is  known  as  good  feed 
but  the  milk  scale  will  tell  you  that  it's  the  cheapest 
feed. .  .that  it  puts  milk  in  the  can  at  the  fewest 
cents  per  can.  Fewest  cents  per  can... that's  the 
test  of  a  feed's  true  worth.  That's  the  way  we  ask 
you  to  judge  Purina  Cow  Chow.  Purina  Mills, 
998  Checkerboard  Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


Special  Milk 
Scale  Offer 

The  Purina  Chow  dealer 
in  your  neighborhood  is 
making  a  special  milk  scale 
offer  this  month.  Ask  him 
how  to  get  a  $4.50  milk 
scale  on  a  special  deal  with 
an  order  of  Purina  Chows. 


THE   PURINA    COW   CHOWS 


BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20%  cow  CHOW 


24%  cow  CHOW 
34%  cow  CHOW 
BULKY  LAS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 


SWINE 


Pins  Fnr  Salp  70  weeks  old.  Selected  Ches- 
■  IVIU  I  wr   OOie  ^..^    „„,,    Yorkshire,    nerkshlrc 

and  f>.  T.  C.  oroKst'd.  Diiroc  and  ISerksIilre  itosm- 
ed,  $4.25  en<h.  express  prepaid  on  2  or  more.  On 
orders  of  12  jiIrs  or  more.  $4.00  each  jirejiald. 
Ship  C.  O.  1).  Wo  have  simie  nice  stock  here. 
Old  Homestead  Farm,     Box  17.     Lexineton.  Mass. 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  FediKreed  Chester  Whites. 
Service  boars,  pigs  and  hred  sows,  riianiploii 
blood.  Must  pli'ase.      0.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey.  Pa. 


Large  Berks  hires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER, 


<;rnnil  lot   of  pigs  mated, 

hred   Rllts.   servli-e  bnnrs. 

Roseville,    Ohio 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  *■l';.';V-^■'";t;c.""'f•r.^e'."'' 


J.    J.    RAILING, 


R.  2, 


Shippensbiirg,    Pa. 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  ^'1^^.21 

nsnally  for  sale.    Dilts  Sc  German.    Roseville.    Ohio 

100  FEEDING  PIGS  $3.75  each 

Indian    Corn    Hog    Farm,  Dushore,    Pa. 


SHEEP 


—DORSET   AND  HAMPSHIRE    SHEEP— 

Olferlnu  choice  Rams  (Lanih.s  &  YearlhiRs)  suit- 
able Hock  headers  or  cross-breedlnR.  Kwes.  pure- 
bred and  prades,  nt  prices  that  will  make  you 
nione.v,      .\11    stock    on    niiproval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY   FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,   Mgr.,  Allamuchy,   N.    J. 

SHROPSHIRE    AND    SOUTHDOWN    RAMS, 

one  (Hill  t«r)  viiirs  did.  Cunrantccd  In  please. 
HYLLMEDE    FARM.  Beaver.    Pa. 

CHEVIOT  RAMS.— We  are  offerlnir  1«  Head  of 
purebreil  Cheviot  rams  at  farmers'  prices.  Also 
few  ewes.  H.   T.   Potter,  Corsica.    Pa. 

HAMPSHIRFS^^'*'  ""■"  n  <■'»'  Uni"  iambs, 
ELMER    D.    WHISLER.  Newville.    Pa. 


Please  Mention  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  When 
Writing    to   Advertisers. 


FOR  SALE: 

TREESDALE    FARMS, 


200     nUKDIUNC 
good    (onditioii. 


KWKS     In 
MARS.    PA. 


CATTLE 


BUCK    4    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
riereforil  Cattle— I'ldand  China  Hoks— namoahlre 
Wieep     Draft    Horses.  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY,  Mortonville,    Penna. 

Pure-Bred  MilkinR  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
c.'ilves.  rolnnd  f'hinn  hogs  and  nmniishire  sheen. 
Write    E,    H.    WilllRms.         Marlinton,    W.    Va. 

Angus  Cattle   ""■[x;';"''"' 


Writ..     B.^YARD     BROS. 


WnynosburR.    Pa. 


D.    S.    POLLED    HEREFORDS.  — A    line    selection. 

Cows,     heifers,     bulls.      Come     or     write 

CHAS.    D.    GILL,  Millersport,    Ohio 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

— Clean  Disease-Free  Cows — 
Man.v  loads  of  cows  that  we  ship  to  b«yer» 
who  demand  the  bIoo<l  test  have  no  reactors  nt 
all.  It  is  not  necessary  ti>  buy  two  loads  to 
Bet  one  of  necatlve  cows.  Sprincers  and  fresh 
<-ows,  all  dairy  breeds,  pure-breil  and  grade  al- 
ways available.  We  can  supply  the  most  par- 
ticular. Write  us  your  needs  today,  we  quote 
actual    prices,    not   low    to   get   you    here. 

CRAWFORD  CO.,  COOP.  DAIRY  IMP.  &  SALES  ASS'N 
Market   House,  Meadville,    Fa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

niiarnoAV  Riillorrorii  one  nmnth  to  serv- 
VJUernsey  DUIIS  ,,.,.„,,,,.  „g,.  ^ons  of  Up- 
land's flood  (iift  A.R.,  sire  of  .luiilor  Champion, 
rennsylvnnin  Show,  out  of  A.R.  dams  with  rec- 
ords up  to  700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  .Accredited  and 
r.lood  Tested.  I'llces  to  suit  Ihues. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  Pipersville.    Pa. 


Reg. 


viuernseyouiis  ^     ,{    ,|„,„„    r,^.;  to  702 


pciijTids  II. r.    Priced   to  sell.   .\ci  redilcil   herd.  Tit. 
mill  .Mxirtion.   Rosemount  Farms.    Sharpsburfc,  Pa. 


FrtT    ^altt*     ^    "r    If*    Ture-Ilred    .Tersey    Heifers 
1  wr    OBie.     |,,„|    ,„„   i.,„i)„     I'opuliir   blood    Hues. 

E.    J.    HARSHBARGER,  Mattawaiia,    Pa. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  linen. 
Herd  T.  U.  .\ccredlted  .\nluuils  of  both  sex  and 
all  iiL'es.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell.    WellinRton,   Ohio 

CAN  FURNISH  hlt'h  crade  ILdsleln  sprlncers 
III  niiMiniiliji'  prii  <s.  from  iiiiMlilli'd  Hicicitilrd 
area.    Olarner    tc  BrinRgold,   West   Concord.    Minn. 
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By   L.   W.  LIGHTY 


MANY  old-time  feeders  who  ok. 
.served  carefully  preferred 
yellow  corn  to  white.  becaus« 
their  observation  led  thern  to  believe 
the  yellow  colored  corn  gave  the  beat 
results.  Recently  men  of  science  hav« 
said  the  same  thing,  but  they  give  a 
reason  by  saying  the  yellow  varieties 
contain  more  vitamins,  which  un- 
known  factors  are  of  real  value  to 
animals. 

Minerals 

It  is  a  continuously  recurring  ques- 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  feeding  min- 
erals to  livestock.  Tests,  trials  and 
experiments  have  brought  a  variety 
of  conclusions.  But  ail  in  all  it  seems 
the  right  way  is  to  put  in  an  acces- 
sible place  before  our  animals,  so 
they  can  help  themselves  when  need 
calls,  some  of  the  seemingly  most 
needed  minerals.  First  of  course  is 
salt.  Then  comes  lime  and  phosphate. 
Preference  is  commonly  given  to  a 
prepared  bone  meal,  but  some  feeders 
and  authorities  consider  the  pulver- 
ized lime  and  phosphate  rock  pre- 
erable. 

If  these  minerals  are  in  reach  of 
the  animals  they  will  use  them  as 
needed  and  not  use  them  when  not 
needed.  To  date  this  seems  the  best 
plan  for  feeding  minerals. 

The  Wheat  Moth  Is  Still  with  La 

The  angoumois  moth,  which  de- 
stroyed too  much  wheat  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  ago,  almost  disappear- 
ed for  several  years,  but  this  year  its 
work  is  evident  as  we  thresh  from 
the  mow.  If  we  store  the  wheat  the 
safe  plan  is  to  give  each  bin  its  share 
of  carbon  bisulphide  as  we  did  some 
years  back.  Considerably  more  wheat 
is  stored  on  the  farms  than  usual,  as 
farmers  now  intend  to  feed  it  to  the 
stock,  hence  home  granary  fumiga- 
tion should  be  looked  after  promptly. 

may  be  had  by  writing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  asking  for  a  farmers'  bul- 
letin on  the  subject. 

Sov  Beans  to  the  Front 


I  see  more  soy-bean  fields  and 
patches  this  season  than  I  ever  saw 
before,  and  more  farmers  talk  and 
ask  questions  about  this  crop  than 
ever  before.  The  thing  every  one 
wants  to  know  is  whether  grass  can 
be  started  with  the  soy-bean  crop  ts 
we  start  it  with  the  wheat  crop. 
While  I  never  tried  this  I  doubt  its 
practicability  for  the  reason  that  the 
soys  so  very  completely  cover  and 
shade  the  ground  with  their  broad 
leaves  that  no  other  plant  has  any 
chance.  When  you  have  a  good  stand 
of  soy  beans  there  are  practically  no 
weeds  of  any  kind  as  a  rule. 

The  way  to  get  the  land  into  grass 
is  to  sow  the  grass  seed  after  the  soy 
beans  are  harvested.  If  we  sow  a 
medium  early  variety  of  soys  they  are 
ready  to  cut  for  hay  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  August.  Then  promptly 
prepare  a  seedbed  with  the  harrow 
so  the  subsurface  remains  firm,  and 
sow  the  grass  at  once.  Grass  grows 
in  cool  weather;  in  this  latitude  it 
will  continue  to  grow  until  freezing 
weather,  which  usually  comes  the 
middle  or  last  of  November.  If  the 
soys  are  grown  for  seed  the  grass 
seed  would  have  to  be  sowed  in  the 
spring. 

I  have  seeded  land  down  to  grass 
both  in  the  fall  an<l  spring  and  had 
splendid  results.  If  seeded  in  the  au- 
tumn I  would  cut  a  fine  crop  of  hay 
from  it  the  following  summer.  U 
sown  in  the  spring  with  good  weather 
I  would  cut  nearly  a  ton  to  the  acre 
of  extra  fine  hay.  If  the  weather  was 
not  so  favorable  there  would  be  a 
splendid  stantl  to  leave  uncut  for  the 
winter. 

Back    in    the   eighties   v.'hen   wheat 


g^tember  12.  1031 

down  to  50c  I  was  so  disgusted 
;*!;^ost  stopped  sowing  any.   Then  I 
^    '  ed  that  we  can  get  a  much  bet- 
'^*^  ^rass   stand    when    we    give    the 
'found  entirely  to  the  grass  and  grow 
^   other  crop.    But  later  when  wheat 
""1  UP  to  a   price  we   could   afford 
^''Zroviit  T  went  back  to  the  old  ro- 
l^fon    because  the   straw  is  a  won- 
/rful'  factor    of    convenience    and    a 
fin  to  keep  the   organic    matter   m 
ffsoil  up  to  par.    But  wheat  is  not 
Necessary  to  get  a  stand  of  grass. 
iC^ 

Wheat  for  Livestock 

Maw  that  we  are  offered  40c  for  our 
wheat  will  you  advise  u.s  how  best 
to  invest    our    profits? 

But  really  the  object  of  this  letter 
i,  to  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  u.se  our 
ndispensable     whe.it     crop     otherwise 

han  through  a  ruinous  market.  How 
Zv  we  use  our  wheat  to  feed  horses, 
Tows  PiK3  and  chickens?  Will  horses 
subsist  on  a  wheat  ration?  How  shall 
le  miK  wheat  to  make  a  ration  for 
Tows-for    hogs?  M.    L.    Sheffer. 

WHEAT  makes  a  good  feed  for 
all  classes  of  livestock.  Due  to 
the  glutenous,  nature,  it  is  not  as  pal- 
atable as  some  other  grains  and  is 
usually  more  satisfactory  when  fed 
in  combination  of  grains.  With  the 
present  price  of  wheat.  Pennsylvania 
farmers  should  make  maximum  use 
of  it  in  all  rations. 

Wheat  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
hogs  and  is  equal  to  and  in  some 
cases  superior  to  corn  for  this  class 
of  livestock.  For  brood  sows,  grow- 
ing gilts  and  young  pigs  60  parts 
coarse  ground  wheat,  30  parts 
ground  oats  and  ten  parts  ftshmeal  or 
tankage.  For  fattening  pigs  100 
pounds  and  over,  92  parts  coarse 
ground  wheat  and  eight  parts  fish- 
meal  or  tankage. 

For  horses  more  care  is  needed  in 
feeding  wheat.  Not  over  one-third 
of  the  grain  ration  should  consist  of 
wheat.  Four  parts  coarse  ground 
wheat,  eight  parts  whole  oats  and 
one  part  wheat  bran  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  ration. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  grain 
ration  for  milk  cows  may  be  wheat; 
in  other  words  in  100  pounds  of  mix- 
ture, 25  pounds  of  this  may  be  made 
of  coarse  ground  wheat. 

F.    L.    Bentley. 
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. .  and  Now  for  the 

REAL 
HARVEST 


To  Prevent   Sagging   Gate 

To  prevent  that  sagging  gate  take 
a  wheel  from  an  old  piece  of  farm 
machinery  not  in  us«i  any  more  and 
attach  it  to  the  gat«^  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  It  will  prevent  the  gate 
'rom  sagging  and  will  also  ln<'rease 
Its  life.  Voii  will  also  have  a  gate 
that  can  be  opened  and  closi'd  ^vith 
ease.  Luke  \V.  Martin. 


^^^the  NET-PROFIT  Dairy  Dollars 
/>^^/ CORRECT  \^^m\Q>  brings! 


SEVEN   AMCO 
PROFIT-MAKING  FEEDS 

These  seven  high-quality  Amco  Feeds  are 
all  lower  priced  today.  They  are  all  open 
formula  feeds  —  you  know  from  the  tag 
on  each  bag  exactly  what's  in  it. 


Amco  12%  Fitting  Ration 

Amco  XdVi  %  Sucrene  Dairy 

Amco  20%  Dairy 

Amco  20%  National  Dairy 

Amco  24%  Dairy 

Amco  32%  Supplemental 


HAY  in  the  barn.  Corn  in  the  silo. 
Grain  stowed  away  to  take  care  of 
your  needs.  It's  a  mighty  comfortable 
feeling  to  know  you  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  home-grown  feeding  materials. 

Now  comes  the  question  —  How  are 
you  going  to  change  those  feeds  into 
the  greatest  number  of  dairy  dollars? 
How  can  you  get  the  greatest  possible 
net  profit  from  your  feeding  operations.^ 

^^^.^^^  Amco  feeds  is  the 
answer  —  and  it  is  a 
better  answer  today 
than  ever  because 
your  dollar  now  buys 
more  Amco  Feed  than 
ever  before.  It's  the  same 
high  quality  today — sell- 


ing at  prices  from  30  to  35%  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  These  low  prices 
mean  more  Net -Profit  dairy  dollars 
for  Amco  feeders. 

Balance  your  home  grown  materials 
with  Amco  Dairy  Feeds,  That's  the 
economical  way  to  keep  your  cows  in 
top-notch  condition  —  and  the  sure 
way  to  get  the  greatest  value  from  the 
crops  you  have  harvested. 

Note,  at  the  left,  the  wide  range  of 
Amco  Dairy  Feeds.  Your  Amco  Agent 
will  help  you  choose  the  feeds  that 
best  fit  your  conditions.  And  through 
him  you  can  get  the  co-operation  of 
the  Amco  Service  Staff  of  feeeding 
authorities  —  to  help  you  with  any 
feeding  problem. 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 


Dept.  F-9 


CO 


Muncy,  Pa. 


£i;ery  i4di;erfisemenf 


in  thi.<  paper  i.s  a  huyinj::  ^^w'xAc  to  lictter 
\ahie.  Read  all  the  a<lvcrtisctnent.s— big  and 
little.  Make  it  a  habit.  If  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient information  in  the  advertisement  itself  upon  which  to  base  judgment,  write 
to  the  advertiser  for  his  printed   tnatter. 

If  you  have  a  definite  problem  that  the  a<lvcrtiser  .should  he  able  to  help  you  solve, 
assumitig  of  cour.se  that  vour  problem  touches  the  goods   he   manufactures,   write 
to  him  for  specific  informati.)n.         Tell  him  that  you  saw  hi.s  advertisement  m  this 
publication  and  you  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 
The  Advertisements  are  friends  of  your   pocketbook. 
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Beat  the  Molt,  Start  Eggs  Coining 


4. 


WHAT   OTHEri   ADVANTAGES   DO  YOU    FIND   IM   PEEDINO 
PRATTS   POULTRY  REQDLATOR?     Any  comments  will  b« 
eppreciatod.      (Check  thoaa  advantages  you  notice 
m  Regulator-fed  blrdo) 

Better  appetites  and  digestion  •••• 2^r7>*«t» 

Greater  fertility  In  batching  eggs   »,*.,,  yn-irif 

l^ss  loss  from  disease   •••••••••••*••••  •••MTvi>« 

Mop*  Eggs  from  the  same  feed  •••••*•••••..  .^»rvf.« 

Better  quality  eggs   •..•«••• 


More  pep  and  vigor  In  the  birds 
Quicker  moult   


.w2. 

•  •••••t«e  •  VKfVr  •  • 


Kfififi  fir^Jfo  :f^^£/yu%  Ue^s  en^  5500  Ck^  c^tk^S 


"Does  Regulating  shorten  the  molt,"  we 
asked  Zeller's  Poultry  Farm  of  Ohio.  "Yes," 
was  the  reply.  And  "Yes I"  was  the  reply 
to  six  other  questions  about  increased  egg 
production  and  flock  health.  See  for  your- 
self the  answers  above,  just  as  we  re- 
ceived them. 

Don't  expect  the  most  eggs  if  you  don't 
Regulate.  It  takes  only  two  pounds  of 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  per  100  pounds 
of  mash.  And  regardless  of  what  mash  you 
feed,  the  vegetable  tonics  and  food  minerals 
make  a  world  of  difference.  Especially  in 
the  molt.  Regulating  provides  extra 


minerals  to  build  feathers.  The  tonics 
make  birds  feel  peppy  again — gets  them 
back  to  lay  while  egg  prices  are  high. 

Special  offer  to  demonstrate  the  remark- 
able power  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator. 
•$2.00  value  for  $1.00.  Take  any  lot  of  run- 
down hens,  free  them  of  worms  by  using 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules,  and  then  add  Regu- 
lator to  their  feed  and  watch  it  tone  and 
build  them  up  into  profitable  layers  in  a 
jiffy.  Everything  you  need — $1.00  worth 
of  Poultry  Regulator  and  $1.00  worth  of 
N-K  Capsules — $2.00  worth  of  goods — 
both  for  one  dollar — use  the  coupon. 


p^  Poultry  Regulator 


$2.00  Worth  for  $1.00 

$1.00  Worth  of    ^^  .un  A  $1-00  1 
Poultry  Regulator  ^^  "^ 


{nicotine  and  katnala)  Capsules  for  worms 


Present  this  coupon  with  $1  to  your  dealer  or  mail  to  the  Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  187,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  You  receive:  Two  4-pound  packages  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  AND  one  $1  carton 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules.  $2  value  for  $1.  (Prices  are  slightly  higher  infer  west.) 


Name .. — ........ 

RFD Town State 

GOOD  ONLY  IN  U.S.A. 


Not*  to  D*al«n:  Honor  this  coupon 
when  signed  and  prrsented  with  S  1  for 
two  4-pound  packages  Pratta  Poultry 
Regulator  _and  one $1  size  PrattaN-K 

Capbuico.   T^lMii  CutilXjub  tu  Piall  r'uvU 

Company.  They  will  be  redeemed  Im- 
mediately with  new  merchandise. 
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Pure-bred  Holsteins  \ 

30  HEAD  AT  AUCTION     N 


SEPTEMBER  24th,  1931 

1    F.    M.    Eastern    Standard    Time    at 

West  Lampeter  Vocation  School 

WEST  LAMPETER,  PA. 

on  Eoute  41. 

C.  T.  A.  RECORDS  up  to 

500  lb.fat—17,000lb.  milk. 

DAUGHTERS  &  GRAND-DAUGHTERS 

of  HIGH   RECORD  SIRES  and  DAMS. 

Send  for  free  circular. 

Lancaster  County  Holstein  Breeders 

EARL  L.  GROFF,  Pros. 

Straaburg,  Pa. 
S.  T.  WOOD,  "In  the  Box" 
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First  Pennsylvania 

CAPITOL  SALE 

75  Registered  Holstein 
CATTLE 

Wednesday,  Sept.  16tti,  1931 

starting   at    10   A.    M. 

In    the    new    Farm     Products    Building,     at 

HARRISBURG.  PENNA. 

All  from  herds  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision — many  Accredited — 60-day  retest 
privilege.  Many  are  Negative  to  the  blood 
test. 

These    animals    have    been    selected    with 

freat  care  from  30  of  the  leading  herds  in 
ennsylvania  for  type,  production  and 
breedinp. 

Offering  will  include  many  noted  show  ani- 
mals, several  well  bred  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice, and  many  fresh  cows  and  close  springers. 

This  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been  wait- 
ing for,  and  now  is  the  time  fo  buy,  and  just 
think  of  it!  Animals  at  your  own  price  from 
Pennsylvania's   best   heras. 

Write  now  for  catalog,   and  plan  to  attend. 
n.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager, 
Mexleo,  Ncvir  York 


HALFRED  FARMS 

SALE 

at  the  Farm 

Wednesday,  Sept.  30, 1931 

CHAGRIN  FALLS.  OHIO 

Sale  includes  2  Proved  Bulls 
80  Guernseys,  herd  negative 

and  accredited— No.  131958 
25    animals  will  be   sold  before   dinner. 

Cattle  are  line  bred  Hay  Kose  and 
consist  of  4  heifers  under  6  mos.,  14 
between  6  and  12  mos.,  16  bred  heif- 
ers under  24  mos.,  42  cows  (10  fresh 
or  near  to  freshening)  and  4  service 
bulls. 


88  Half  red  Farms  records 
average  S65  lbs.  fat. 

The  right  place  to  buy  foundation  stock. 
Catalog  Mailed  on  request. 

The  Ohio 
GDcrnsey  Breeders  Association, 

Wooster,  Ohio 


J 


Complete  Dispersal  Sale 

40  Registered  Holsteins 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER   17tb,  tm 
at  I  o'clock  p.m.  Canonaburg,  Pa. 

A  sale  above  the  average  and  should  at- 
tract buyers  from  a  distance,  who  appre- 
ciate good  cattle,  bred  along  lines  for  typo 
and  production.  20  cows  in  milk.  10  fresh 
and  close  springers,  others  due  in  the  fall 
and  e.irlv  winter.  20  head  of  heifers  sired 
by  bulls  of  approved  breeding.  A  good  place 
to  buy  profitable  producers  with  type  and 
good    breeding.     Accredited    Herd. 

Lunch      at   Noon. 
Auctioneers;    A.    W,     Cummins    Sc    Sons 
J.    R.    CAMPBELL,    Owner, 
R.     1.    C;inonsburg.    Pa. 


Truck  Crops 

By  GILBERT  S.  WATTS 

A  FEW  days  ago  it  wa.s  my  priv- 
ilege to  enjoy  a  two-day  tour 
through  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania and  parts  of  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
route  was  exactly  the  same  as  was 
followed  when  I  made  a  similar  trip 
two  years  ago.  Because  the  roadside 
market  is  my  most  valuable  outlet  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  observ- 
ing the  developments  that  have  tak- 
en place  in  this  form  of  selling. 

At  the  time  of  the  earlier  trip,  as 
I  remember,  there  were  but  two  or 
possibly  three  well -organized  looking 
markets  along  the  way.  This  year 
I  found  more  than  a  dozen  growers 
who  had  found  the  roadside  trade 
sufficiently  attractive  to  provide 
themselves  with  suitable  facilities  for 
carrying  on  a  substantial  business. 
The  structures  in  this  class  ranged 
from  an  extremely  attractive  little 
stone  building  to  a  canvas-covered 
shelter  erected  over  two-by-fours  for 
a  frame.  The  latter  was  well  desig^n- 
ed,  neat  and  attractive.  The  well- 
worn  driveways  in  front  of  most  of 
these  markets  were  ample  evidence 
of  a  steady  trade. 

Display   Important 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
a  pretentious  structure  is  the  goal  or 
measure  of  a  paying  roadside  market. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  many  cases 
no  structure  at  all  is  really  necessary 
and  that  in  a  great  many  instances 
very  simple  arrangements  to  provide 
shelter  or  good  display  are  all  that  is 
necessary  or  desirable. 

The  muskmelon  display  that  made 
the  greatest  impression  on  our  out- 
bound trip  was  on  a  shaded  lawn  that 
sloped  upward  from  the  highway.  The 
various  varieties  and  sizes  of  melons 
were  displayed  in  neat  groups  on  the 
grass  in  such  a  manner  that  prospec- 
tive purchasers  could  see  and  inspect 
to  their  hearts'  content.  And  that  is 
a  considerable  factor  in  making  sales. 
The  young  man  in  charge  knew  mel- 
ons and  gave  us  the  full  benefit  of 
his  experience  in  assisting  us  to  make 
a  selection.  We  bought  more  than  we 
had  expected  to  buy  and  found  every 
melon  of  exquisite  quality.  How  I 
wish  that  market  were  not  250  miles 
away! 

Attractive  Backgrounds 

There  were  numerous  other  road- 
side markets  that  made  use  of  some 
facility  that  was  already  available  or 
could  be  pressed  into  use  at  small 
cost.  Relocation  of  a  road  had  brought 
the  highway  within  twenty  feet  of 
a  porch  at  one  farm.  Here  was  a 
large  display  of  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables  and  fruits.  At  another 
farm  there  was  a  beautiful  yard  with 
a  white  picket  fence  back  about  ten 
feet  from  the  road  and  with  about 
five  feet  of  closely  clipped  grass  next 
to  the  fence  on  the  side  toward  the 
road.  Here  was  a  long  row  of  bas- 
kets of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  toma- 
toes, sweet  corn  and  potatoes  set  up 
against  the  fence  at  an  angle  so  that 
passersby  must  have  been  tempted  to 
stop  in  considerable  numbers.  In  fact 
the  driveways  in  front  of  these  mar- 
kets and  some  others  of  that  type  in- 
dicated that  a  gratifying  business 
must  be  carried  on. 

Both  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation lead  me  to  believe  that  a 
great  many  untouched  opportunities 
remain  in  the  field  of  roadside  mar- 
keting. Of  course  this  means  of  dis- 
tribution can  never  solve  general 
marketing  problems.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  question  at  all  that 
it  may  solve  in  part  or  whole  the 
.selling  problems  of  many  growers 
who  are  situated  along  heavily  travel- 
ed highways  near  the  larger  towns 
and  cities.  Succe.ss  seems  to  lie  prin- 
cipally in  making  the  good  things  of 
farm,  garden  and  orchard  available 
to  city  folks  before  delay  steals  away 
the  seductive  flavors  and  surpassing 
quality  that  can  be  realized  only  with 
natural  ripening,  timely  harvesting 
and  prompt  utilization. 


Sepftember  12,  l^jj       '      sef^^^^^^ 


IN  OPERATION 

At  All  Principal  Fairs 

DELLINGER 

Hamwer  Type  MILLS 

PRICED  AS  LOW  A^ 
$11000 

F.O.B.  Lancattn 

In  Bizet  to 
Operate  with 

7^<  to40H.P. 

Furnished  with 
or  without 

Automatic 

Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 

The    No.  ZZ  DELLINGER 

BATCH  MIXER 


12,  1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(195)      27 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 

Ground 
Roughage 
with  or  without  Molasses  for  Dairy  Feed 

ON     DISPLAY 
Combination  Mills,  Feed  Mills, 
Fodder  Shredders,    Concrete  MIxcn, 
IflTood  Saw,  and  Tractor  Saw  Frama 

A.M.DELLINGER,  LANCASTER.PA. 


Miscx:XiiiAm:oTTS 


PREPARE  FOR 
WINTER  yVZ7^/ 


non't  let  cold  weather  catch  you  with 
,„„r  light  plant  batteries  lackinu  in  power 

A"T,ev"  Get  sumnner  performance  and 
Lrvice  all  winter  with  a  new  set  of  West- 
Souse  Batteries  at  sharply  reduced 
'"i"  »  Six  sizes  and  types— special  hydro- 
mrter  ceU  with  each  set— Plante  models 
^d  under    10-year    adjustment    guarantee. 

New  Batteries  for  Your 

Farm  Lighting  Plant  at 

Bargain  Prices! 

Don't  put  this  important  matter  off — 
nrices  were  never  lower.  Write  at  once  for 
complete  information  on  sizea.  costs,  easy 
terms  etc.  Address  WestinKhouse  Electric 
»  Mfg    Co.,  Dept.  209,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


■Write- 

Westinghouse 

ruCOMPLETE  FARM  ELECTRIFICA  TIONPeoph 

Liftht    Plants    .    .    ■    Water  Systems 


Bilteriei 


VOLT 


RADIO 

FOR  FARM  LIGHT  PLANTS 


•   • 


WHY  BLAME  THE  BULL  when  joiir  cow  doM 
not  breed?  Use  Cowco  1  hour  before  nerrtct. 
Ite.siiltfi  or  your  money  back:  85  cents  for  om 
cow.  $2.00  for  five  cows,  postpnld.  Woodstock 
Karmx,  Best  known  form  In  America.  Bt.  2, 
Bo.x    19  C.     Rcnton,     Wa.shlneton. 


WATEUfROOF  YOUR  ROOF  with  Everlastinj 
Roof  Coating.  High  (jiiality  lonK  Instine;  low 
prloe,  5  eallons  for  $,S.OO.  It's  ixipnlnr  became 
it  Uops  its  job  right.  We  liaye  territories  readj 
for  HKi'iils.  Big  Meiier;  iiiaiiu  luuiiuy  in  jrour 
liome  town.  Write  National  Supply  Co.,  7M 
Terniinal    Commerce    Bidg.,    Philadelphia,   Ft. 


1st  QUALITY  ROOFINO  PAPKR.  Prepaid  1 
ply,  $1.15:  2  ply,  $1.30:  3  ply.  $1.45.  Nails  and 
cement,  lljc  t>er  roll  extra.  Winiker  Brothen, 
Millis,     Mass. 

FABM    IMPIiEMENTS 

FERGUSON  WHEELLE.SS  PLOWS  only  $57.70. 
New  10-ln.  single  bottom.  Save  $30. .lO.  Direct 
from  factory.  Free  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Espe- 
cially made  for  Fordson.  Fits  10  20  Interna- 
tional.   Ferguson-Sherman,    Evansvllle,    Ind. 

TOBACCO 

FIFTY  HAVANA  FILI.ED  CKJARS,  10c  quality 
direct,  $2.50  or  fifty  7c  quality.  $2.00  postpaid. 
Hand  made,  Sumatra  wrapiK-r.  Smoke  entire 
number.  DisMtisfled  money  refunded.  Perklo- 
men    Cigar   Company,    Yerkes.    I'ennn. 

GOLD  LEAF.— GUARANTEED  chewing  or  smol- 
Ing,  n  iK>und«,  $1.00;  ten.  $1.50.  Pipe  free.  Par 
imstmastcr.  Co-Operative  Farmers,  B17,  Sedalla, 
Kentucky. 

GEORGIA  BRIGHT  LEAF  Smoking  Tobacco, 
five  pounds,  $1.85,  postpaid.  W.  W.  WilUanu, 
Quitman,    (Borgia. 

PA»M  luusm 

lCZSCEZa.ANZ:OI7S  XiAHDS 

$3,300  SEASON'S  INCOME.— Here  are  100  acres 
to  delight  a  farmer  and  a  home  to  please  the 
housewife;  big  9-room  ii<mie,  basement  barn, 
cow  barn,  40-it.  hen  house,  buildings  good;  H 
mile  villnge,  70  acres  productive  tillage,  lots 
fruit,  large  woodlot.  I-ow  price  $«.(KK)  inoliides 
auto  truck,  horses,  7  cattle.  18  hogs,  Doultry, 
large  acreage  com,  hay,  oats,  iwitatoes.  vege- 
tables, etc.;  part  cash:  picfures  pg.  72  Sfrout « 
new  fall  catalog  1,000  bargains,  free.  Stront 
Agenty,    1422-nBr    Land   Title   Bhlg.,    Phila.    n 

HOMK.STEADS.— Irrigated  lands  on  the  WjH- 
wo<Ml  Division  of  Shoshrtne  Federal  Irrigation 
jiroject  open  to  homestead  entry.  For  Infonna- 
tion  write  Val  Kti.ska;  Colonization  .Vgcnt.  Bur- 
lington    Route,    Room    D-l.lOl,    Onmliii,    Neb. 

PENNSYXiVANXA 


ONE  fi4-ACRE  F.VRM.  Ideal  fcr  fruit  and  pon- 
Irv.  Must  soil.  Easy  terms.  C.  P.  CampoeU. 
Smith    Ollicc    llldg.,    Harrishtirg,    I'n.  _ 

BARW   EQUIPMENT 

CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  ITiaranteed  tl 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  "uW*, 
to  trial  in  the  btiyer's  stable.  They  are  rl|« 
Also  steel  iiartltlons,  stalls  and  stancmona 
Wnter  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Pnrriers.  ana 
oilier  barn  punlpment.  Send  for  booklet.  Wintnrop 
W.   Dunbar.   East  Street.   Ff)rrostvlile.   Conn. 

WANTED 

WOOL  W.VNTED.  I  Siieclallze  In  Wool  ""^ 
IVIts.  AVrllc  for  Prices.  Alvnb  A.  ConO". 
Lcliiiii'in.    New    Jersey. 


Announcing  . 

NEW  SIPERBETERODYNE  MODELS 

N,w   you   ran    have    radio'.    Ialc»t    .en»aliun  -  an    L. 
T.lto    Suprrhelrrodyne.      Oprraled     from     any     Ii|hl 
utktt   —    No    more    trouble    with    bolhersome       A 
Billeriea.     New  —  Low  —  Prices. 

ENJOY   PERFECT 
RADIO  RECEPTION 

Ee.Domic.1    .12    Volt    operation,    no    more    costly    re- 

.1 .„i.   nf   "B"   haltrrirs    every    few   months,   lesi 

J^inVlhan  >  50  wait  light  bulb  -  all  up-to-date 
futures  —  selective  —  powerful  marvelous  lone  — 
bfiutiful  cabinet.     FREE  information. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Details] 


Farm  Conditions 

Somerset   Co.,   S.   W.  Pa.  „    ,    ,  ,^ 

Auk'  27:  Plenty  of  niin.  Biid  for  out.s 
ill  shock.  Alao  for  the  fair  held  at  Mey- 
er-«<lale  la.st  week.  A  lot  of  cuiididateH  tor 
county  office.-?.  Corn  lookinK  better  than 
for  several  yeara.  Exhibits  by  granges  at 
fair  very  nice.  The  cup  was  won  by  Hill 
C're.st  Grange.  Nine  granges  were  repre- 
Hcnted.  Mrs.    Harry    Brant. 

Tioffa    Co.,   Northern  Pa. 

Aug  25:  Oats  cut  and  some  threshing 
being  done.  Cut-over  meadows  and  pas- 
tures looking  fine.  Tobacco  seems  fair 
some  already  cut.  Gardens  be.st  in  several 
seasons.  Corn  very  good  but  needs  rain. 
.Some  buckwheat  being  cut,  very  heavy 
straw  Ita-spberries  and  blackberries  were 
plentiful.  Fair  crop  of  plums.  All  price.? 
very   low.     Eggs   25c,    potatoes   $1. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawton. 

Lebanon  Co.,   S.   E.  Pa. 

Aug  30-  The  llrsl  days  of  August  were 
dry  the  rest  of  the  month  wet  and  warm. 
Most  fall  wheat  land  about  ready  for 
sowing.  Grain  about  all  threshed.  Wheat 
moth  very  bothersome.  Grasshoppers  strip- 
ped whole  fields  of  oats  on  a  few  farms. 
Many  candidates  for  county  offices.  Fresn 
ecKS  at  25c  is  about  the  only  quotable 
article  on  the  farm.       Robert  I.  Weigley. 

Somerset  Co.,  S.  W.  Pa. 

Aug.  24:  Heavy  rainfall:  farmers  nav- 
ing  some  difficulty  in  cutting  and  harvest- 
ing oats.  Potato  fields  look  fine.  Farm 
products  low  in  price.  Potatoes  $1,  sweet 
corn  15c  per  doz.,  eggs  22c,  butter  35c.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  fruit,  berries  and  vege- 
tables  of  all  kinds.  Mrs.  J.  E.  C. 

Hnntinffdon   Co.,    Central   Pa. 

Aug  22:  The  yield  of  oats  is  good.  , 
Farmers  through  making  first  crop  of 
clover  and  timothy  hay.  Two  crops  of  al- 
falfa have  been  harvested  and  a  third  will 
be  ready  soon.  Gardens  look  good;  apple 
and  pear  crops  below  average.  Coarse 
wool  15c,  fine  wool  20c.  Dairymen's  League 
Haying  1=!4  cents  per  quart  for  raw  milk. 
Wm.    Gregory    Moore. 

Lucas    Co.,   N.   W.  Ohio 

Aug.  22:  Thre-shing  nearly  all  dono- 
Yield  in  most  instances  above  average. 
Prices  way  below  normal.  Wheat  48c, 
oats  18c.  Some  farmers  say  they  won't 
get  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  let  alone 
all  other  expenses.  However,  I  believe 
they  are  more  optimistic  than  the  average. 
General  health  good.  F.  H.  S. 

Pendleton  Co.,  N.  S.  W.  Va. 

Aug  20:  A  fine  season;  no  drouth  to 
injure  the  farm  crops.  Wheat,  rye  and 
oats  have  yielded  well.  Corn  is  looking 
fine.  Fruit  seems  plentiful.  Several  truck- 
loads  of  lambs  have  been  sold  at  $6@b.50. 
Lumbering  still  on  the  decline,  camps 
about  all  shut  down.  Work  on  the  state 
road  Is  about  the  only  job  available,  and 
more  men  are  asking  for  work  than  can 
be  taken  on.  Wages  $2.40  per  day  or  30c 
per  hour.  »iai.e  loauo  «••  i."*-  ;--."*--»-•-■ 
country  roads  fairly  good.  Tourists  are 
plentiful.  John   Dahmer. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

12c  a  word  -  -  per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 
\Y/  A  MTQ  lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  of  more  con- 

W  /AlN   i  D   •      •      •  secutive  insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

' '  '  \civerti>einentM   In   thew   .  oiuinn:*   cover   farms   for 

For  b ale.   Hxxir '"^ "^ """" ^'"'^' " " 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

T-'^r^w    *    a    XT.r^r-  Count  aa  one  word,   each  >njtlal    abbreviation  and 

I  .    V//^l    I    A   Mf^  LT  mimber     including    name    and    addresH.    All    aover- 

tL.yVC^riAINLllli  uTmenU  "etm   uniform   atyle.    no  diaplay  type  or 

■■-"*'*        ^"^ UlusirationM. 

Orders..   dlHContlnuanceg  and   c»«nKe  of  '^opy   must 

reach  us  Thursday,  ten  days  previous  to  date  of  issue 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COBN    HABVESTEB 


RICH  MAN'S  COUN  IIAUVESTER.  poor  man  8 
nrlrc-only  $25  with  biimlie  tying  at  achinent. 
&ree  .lltalog  HliowinR  plct.ires  of  harvester. 
Process    Co.,    Salina,    Kiin.sns. 

POVLTBT  SUPPLIES ^ 


INCUBATDU  liA  U(;AINS.  -  <.ireatlv  rBdu.  e  I 
prices  on  entire  .stock  of  >"*«'!  '"t"'"*'"",-..,.?''^ 
in  tuo.st  liberal  terms  ever  given.  Al  leadlnB 
makes.  Buckeyes,  I'eterKimes,  »lVU?T'' -ift  OM 
towns,  etc.  Many  iieurl.v  new,  2,000  to  J0,000 
eaimc  ty,  all  guiiranteed.  Write  or  wire  for 
description  and  prices  before  buying  anv  'n"  " 
bator.  Our  reputation  i)rotects  JO"-  •'',"''"'o,l"ot" 
bator  Company,  31-10-A  West  121st  btreet, 
Cliveland,    Ohio.  


POXIXiTBY 


WHITK  LKUHOItN  HENS  and  males  now  half 
price.  Thousands  of  layhig  pullets.  Baby  chicks 
and  eggs  from  trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation 
stock  egg  bred  for  31  years.  >\  inners  at  M 
cue  .'ontests.  Records  to  33(J  eggs.  Catalog  and 
Imrgain  bulletin  free.  Write  for  special  prices. 
(Icorge  B.  Ferris,  !>H0  Union.  Grand  Knpids, 
Mich.  . 


WHITU  LEGHORN  I'UIXETS.— Eight  w-eeks 
old  up  to  laying— large  American  strain— from 
hens  laying  eggs  weighing  24  to  27  oz  per 
dozen.  .Sniiie  breeding  as  Storrs  Contest  pen 
whi.h  nveraged  over  2t;i  eggs  per  bird^  I'rices 
right.  Steelman  I'oultry  Farm,  Box  JOO.  Lana- 
ilnle,    I'ennjiylvaiiia.  


ESXTCATIONAIi 


WANTED:  MEN— WOMEN,  18-50,  qualify  for 
stJady  Government  Jobs,  Salary  Range,  $103- 
S250  month.  I'aid  vacations.  Common  education, 
'i^umsand-s  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
Bureau.    3<)(j,    St.    Louis.    Mo.,    Today. 

RF  \L  Ol'l'flRTlNITY!  Learn  auto  mechanics 
or  general  electricity  in  few  short  weeks  ^o 
books,  no  lessons  or  corresismdence.  AH  pnu- 
tlcal  training.  Write  today  for  free  book  and 
l.pw  tuition  offer.  McSweenys.  Dept.  Vi .  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 


I'ULLETS.— TREXLER    S.    O.    White    Leghorns 
large    tvpe.    free    range    stoik,    hatched    from    ..:■» 
to    20   oz.  eggs.    Tre.\ler    Farms,    Allentown,    Ta. 


ENGLISH     WHITE     LEGHORNS,      pullets     and 
cockerels.   Elmer   Whisler,  Newville,   Pa. 


BABT    CHICKS 


AQENTS 


AGENTS  AVANTED  to  represent  old  establish- 
ed nursery.  Ciisli  commission  imid  on  receipt  of 
orders.  Relliible  sto.k  at  fair  prices  W  rite 
Home   Nursery   Co.,    Box   1)-A,    Geneva,   Ohio. 


HEI.F 


CARETAKER,  elderly  <oMpl-.  no  <•  iildn-n.  S'->-W 
per  month,  half  day  off  ea.  h  wc-k;  tree  house 
l-iectric  light  and  giirdcn;  iiu.n  "'<'«<''''''> 
with  tool.-i  and  be  general  hnndynmn:  \\  ifc  mu>t 
be  able  cook  and  do  iiousework  when  needed. 
(With  extra  pav  for  housework.)  Also  help 
husband  keep  iil)  garden  and  lawns  if  uecessarv 
during  Summer;  steady  emi.loymeiit  all  jear 
around;  referemes  from  last  employer  required. 
Applv  at  once  In  person  to  The  Fischer  Nursery 
Office.    So,    24th    St..    Easton,    Pa. 


RUSK'S  CHICKS  Guaranteed  to  live  four  weeks. 
4"Ac  up.  Blood-tested,  State  Accredited,  Baby 
Chicks  2  and  3  weeks  old  Started  Chicks,  Pul- 
lets. Cockerels,  IVeedlug  Stock.  Twenty  vari- 
eties. Prompt  servi.e.  Hatches  weekly,  "^'te 
for  catalogue.  Rusk  Poultry  Farms,  Box  008, 
Windsor.    »Io. 


MARTINS  QUALITY  CHICKS  -White,  Buff 
Legliorns.  Aiiconiis,  Cc.  Barred  >\  hlte,  BuIT 
Rocks.  Reds,  White.  Bliu  k  Minorcas  V  hi te 
Wvamlottes,  8c.  Giants,  10c.  Light  Mixed,  5c. 
Heavy  Mixed,  7c.  IWifo  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Martin's    Hntchery,    Mt.    Victory,    Ohio. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  *?.O0; 
Leghorns,  .$C.r.O;  Heavy  mixed,  .$<.50;  Light, 
S(i  00.  Delivery  giinranteed.  Feeding  system, 
raising  1)5%  fo  miiturity.  free.  C.  M.  Lauver. 
l!ox   43,    McAIisterville.    Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  and  Light  Brahiuas, 
100  or  1,000,  12c  each.  12  other  leading  blood- 
tested  varieties  at  equally  low  prices.  Ajax 
Hatcheries,    Quincy,    111 


GOATS 


-o- 


State- 


R.F.  D- 

My  Dealer'!  Name  is 


L.  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Dept.P, 

DECORAH.  IOWA 


Keep  up  with  the  adver- 
tisements to  keep  apace  with 
progress.  When  answering 
them  say  you  saw  the  ad  in 
Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


BATTI.E  OP  CABNIPAX  PEBBY 

The  Battle  of  Carnifax  B>rry  wa-s  fought 
September  10,  1861,  between  the  federal 
troops  led  by  General  Roaecrans  and  the 
Confederates  under  General  John  B.  Floyd 
near  Carnifax  Ferry  in  Nicholas  county. 
West   Virginia.  ....       ^ 

Senator  P.  N.  Wiseman  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  state  legislature  last  winter  re- 
quiring the  governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  lay  oft  and  mark  the  ground 
and  secure  option  on  same  with  a  view  of 
making  a  public  park  on  the  battle  ground. 
This  commission  has  arranged  to  have  a 
meeting  and  picnic  on  the  ground,  Septem- 
ber 12th,  just  70  years  and  two  days  after 
the   battle.  , 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  any  sol- 
diers who  took  part  in  this  battle  who  still 
survive  to  be  present.  It  is  hoped  to  have 
representatives    from    all    over    the    state 

there.  ,,       ,     „ 

The  battle  ground  is  one  mile  from 
Keslers  Cross  Lanes  and  is  six  miles  from 
U  S  Route  19  through  Nicholas  coMnty. 
It  is  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Summersville. 

A.  J.  Legg. 


itiiLK    tfv)^vlo    ji.iiJ    o,^,..r...r     .„„„..._•■ 
cheap.      Rose    Cottage.    Martinsburg.    la. 

BABBITS 


iiiick 


CHINCHHiLA   RABBITS.    5   months    $1.50   each. 
Mildred    Shoemaker,    R.    D..    MIfflinburg,    Pa. 


DOGS 


PURE   OLD  ENGLISH   SHEPHERD   PUPS.     Ex- 
cellent  watch  and   cattle  dogs.    Natural   heelers. 
Hiram    Loucks,    Vernii  hm.    Oliio. 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  and  Rat  Terrier  Pups. 
Otto    Heimri<h,    Titfin.    Ohio. 


WHITE    COLLIE    PUPS    and    grown  dogs.     Also 
Kables.    M.    I.    Wiedle.    Clyde.    Ohio. 

COLLI R   PUl'PIES  FOR  S/\XE.  James   Howland. 
Walton.    N.    Y.  


\ntITE  STERLING  H-\TCHERY.  Box  3. 
uumse..,  linUana,  for  ispccial  offer  on  fall  cMok" 
Supi>ly   limited. 

SEEDS  AND   NXrBSEBXSS 


COLLIE  I'l-PPIES,   $5.00.    $10.00.   $15.00,   $!0.00. 
IMummer    McCullough,     Mercer,    Pa. 

FOB   THE   HOME 


NEIItlTI.S.  ARTHRITIS.  RHEUMATISM  Lat- 
est discovery.  For  informatlcm  write,  Mediclay 
Liibonitorie.s'  Coriiorntlnii.    Wllklnsburg,    Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PL.VNTS.  —  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  plants  now  ready  for  shipment.  *or 
summer  and  fall  planting.  New  lower  price*. 
"Howard's  Stipreme"  and  "Jupiter  the  Sen- 
sation of  the  Strawberry  world.  Now  withlM 
reach  of  every  strawberry  grower.  Plants  set 
now  wiU  produce  lots  of  berries  for  next  spring. 
I'rices:  I'reiuler.  Blakemore,  Aberdeen.  Aroma, 
Big  Joe,  Lupton.  AVin  lU-lt.  t'"7ni'>"^S- J"^! 
king.  Washington.  $1.00  per  100:  $4.00  per 
.'•XK);  $7.00  iH-r  1.000  prepaid.  Howard  sSiipreine, 
Jupiter  and  Mastodon  everbearing.  $2.00  per 
l(ii:  $0.00  per  500;  $10.00  m-r  1,000.  Postpaid 
Promjit  shipment.  Townsend's  >urseries.  70 
Vine    St.,    Salisbury,    Maryland. 


HARDY    ALFALA   SEED    $6.00     Grimm  -Mfalfa 

$S.00.     White    Sweet    Clover    »3.00.    All  /»    lb. 

l.nsliel.     Return    seed    if    not     satisfied.  George 
Bownuin,   Concordia,   Kansas. 


ORCHARD    GRASS.— Buy    from    (Jrower.     $1-85 
bushel.   J.   G.    Lesher,   It.  4,   Grcencastle,   Pa. 


PBINTIZTO 


I'RINTED  LETTERHEADS  (S'/jxll)  and  en- 
veloi.es  2.->0  each  for  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  snm- 
ples!  Universal  Printing.  1109  Smith  St..  Bay 
City.    Mich. 


ATTCTIONEEB    SCHOOIi 


AUCTIONEEUINtt  LEARNED  QIKJI^/'^  TT^ 
Auctioneers'  sayings  $1  00.  Sl»''"'"'\»'.  "J;,.;',"^^ 
$1  00  Free  Cntnlogiie.  Amerlinn  Anctic.ii  t  oUege, 
(Established    1!H)fl>.    Knnsiis    City.    Missouri. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Inman 


I, 


'.Hit 

Wit 


H* 


[g)®[n)"0  [^(al§[p 
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*' Reach  for  a  LUCKY  instead" 

The  great  Lord  Tennyson  in  a  beautiful  poem 
refers  to  a  woman's  Adam's  Apple  as  "The  worm 
white  apple  of  her  throat/'  Consider  your  Adam's 
Apple.  Touch  it— your  Adam's  Apple— That  is  your 
larynx— your  voice  box  — it  contains  your  vocal 
chords.  When  you  consider  your  Adam's  Apple 
you  are  considering  your  throat— your  vocal 
chords.  Protect  the  delicate  tissues  within  your 
throat.  Be  careful  In  your  choice  of  cigarettes. 
Don't  rasp  your  throat  with  harsh  irritants  J  Reach 
for  a  LUCKY  instead.  Here  in  America  LUCKY  STRIKE 
is  the  only  cigarette  which  brings  you  the  added 
benefit  of  the  exclusive  "TOASTING"  Process, 
which  includes  the  use  of  modern  Ultra  Violet 
Rays.  It  is  this  exclusive  process  that  expels  cer- 
tain harsh  Irritants  present  in  ojl  raw  tobaccos. 
These  expelled  Irritants  are  sold  to  manufac- 
turers of  chemical  compounds.  They  are  not 
present  in  your  LUCKY  STRIKE.  And  so  we  say 
Consider  your  Adam's  Apple." 


irs  toasted 


Including  the  use  of  Ultra  Violet  Roys 

Sunshine  Mellows  — Heat  Purifies 
Your  Throat  Protoction  —  against  irritation  »  against  cough 


The  A.  T.  Co.. 
Mfn. 


TUNE  IN  — 
Thf  LufliySrrik* 
Dance  OrrheJ- 
era,  every  Tuet- 
day,  Thursday 
and  Saturday 
ri'Cnin;  over 
N.  B.  C.  net' 
works. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


September  19,  1931       I        geptember  19,  1931 


OPEN  R  O  A  D  S 

-all  winter  long 


Cletrac  Power  Keeps  Traffic 
Moving  and  Business  Going! 


WHEN  winter  snows  pile  up 
across  roads  and  highways, 
isolating  farm  homes  and  towns  and 
menacing  lives,  property  and  busi- 
ness, there  is  only  one  sure  way  to 
meet  the  threat.  Modem,  efficient 
snow  fighting  equipment  is  the  only 
reliable  weapon  that  can  give  sure 
protection. 

Throughout  the  big  snow  belt  Cletrac 
Crawler  Tractors  are  the  recognized 
power  units  for  carrying  on  this  in- 
creasingly important  winter  job. 
They  are  built,  powered  and  armored 
for  such  heavy-duty  service.  Broad, 
sure-gripping  tracks  for  unslipping 
traction.  High  power  efficiency  for 
for  handling  big  plows.  Fast  travel 
for  quick  clearing.  Economical  opera- 
tion. Sturdiness.  Usefulness  for  other 
road  work  when  summer  comes. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
that  make  Cletrac  Crawlers  the  best 
investment  your  community  can 
make  tor  snow  clearing  service. 


CLETRAC 

CRAWLER      TRACTORS 


If  you  are  one  of  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  own  a  smaller  Cletrac 
for  your  farm  work,  you  know  the 
efficiency  of  these  powerful  tractors. 
Or,  if  you  have  watched  Cletracs  at 
work  for  your  County  or  State  High- 
way Department,  you  must  have 
been  impressed  with  their  great 
power  and  ability. 

Each  year  Cletrac  Crawlers  maintain 
open  road«— all  winter  long  —  for 
thousands  oi  towns  and  country  sec- 
tions throughout  the  great  snow  belt. 
To  public  officials,  contractors  and 
others  interested  in  this  work  litera- 
ture and  complete  information  will  be 
gladly  furnished.  See  your  local  Cletrac 
distributor,  or  write  to 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 

1 9363  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  contain 
information  that  is  valuable  and  important.  Read  them  and 
when  answering  them  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  It  will 
help  us  and  help  you. 


PAVr  5AY5- 


'''/^cbbc   farm  Relief  ai*nt~  juit" 
WorKiV   rioW",   buT  BII\   claims 

-   WiS 


Kc  5€€5    rcfief  in   S\^ 
ci1y   rclati*or\$     is    gdtm     rza6y 
X      .<20    bacK   KomCr 

Af\    it3    a    bi'c  relief"   "t    Know/ 
your  "fences    •«     aU    •'•ft'^  'too. 
Vfeyt  Krvow    Ikal    "fence  v/ire 
vs/*rti\out~    ar\Y    Coatin'    would nt~  be    vvorik    pullin      Up. 

■^'    "fence    WTtk"  1V^    rnoit^  cootin*    an*   "tk"    belT  cooiTn* 
i>   bouncj   t'    last  -^   lon^eSVr  l^^i   just^  Sense 


^odcUd   "fence    KaS    30^    Sev^rs'tTmeS     <XS    much 
W    as     or<Jlnar/   "f^nce.,    an^   1k"  coaVm     iS    Igqjj « 
FToure     ii"  out"  yourself:  Xci    lUCc  1"    Send  yo\A 


fV"  out"  Vourself: 
Q    copy   o*      ^5in  qnd  Rust  .-/^i^bi"  be   ii^re5.trn' 
Or  lU   Send  yo\x  "IK'    Catalogue  . 

Just  Write.  ti»       /^EiqMBOR.     DAVE 


Farm  Vacts  and  Fancies 


Bv  ALVA  AGEE 


TWICE  within  the  last  six 
months  I  have  asked  our 
thoughtful  readers  to  consider 
the  very  direct  relation  of  their  pres- 
ent financial  welfare  to  Germany's 
overwhelming  indebtedness.  Not  a 
single  criticism  came,  but  neither  was 
there  evidence  that  any  one  approved. 
Readjustment  is  peculiarly  a  farm- 
ers' problem  because  it  depends  on 
the  assent  of  our  government  and  it 
has  come  about  that  the  assent  de- 
pends, in  the  final  analysis,  on  the 
stand  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
Congress  from  states  and  districts 
that  have  a  large  farm  population. 

Party  leaders  no  longer  dictate,  and 
a  member  of  the  Congress  keeps  in 
mind  the  sentiment  back  home  that 
will  determine  his  continuance  in  of- 
fice. Responsibility  in  the  next  Con- 
gress for  any  action  one  way  or  the 
other  rests  largely  on  the  farmers, 
because  they  will  have  the  balance  of 
power.  The  present  outlook  is  that 
they  may  have  their  own  way. 

Touching  One's  Prejudices 

The  question  is  a  ticklish  one  for 
several  reasons.  One  is  that  you  and 
I  were  raised  to  believe  that  when 
any  one  promises  to  pay  a  debt  he 
should  do  so.  Another  is  that  we  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  that  any 
credits  we  have  should  be  scaled 
down.  Another  one,  that  should  be 
frankly  stated,  is  that  the  money  ow- 
ed us  by  European  countries  is  sup- 
posed to  come  to  those  countries  from 
Germany  and  a  scaling  down  of  debts 
is  relief  to  Germany  who  was  lined 
up  against  us  during  the  War  and 
has  not  recovered  the  measure  of 
sympathy  that  remains  in  some  de- 
gree among  the  Allies.  If  I  were  run- 
ning for  office  and  were  willing  to 
appeal  to  prejudices  about  the  sacred- 
ness  of  debts  and  about  the  other 
things  I  have  mentioned,  I  should 
know  in  a  minute  which  was  the  safe 
side  for  me. 

Where  Self-interest  Lies 


I  ©nil 


ikt. 


^^^■^^^^ 
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In  this  discussion  I  want  to  leave 
the  matter  wholly  upon  the  imme- 
diate and  long-term  welfare  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper.  In  such  a  case 
anything  that  is  outside  of  our  finan- 
cial welfare  is  outside  of  our  consid- 
eration at  this  time. 

Two  things  have  happened:  At  the 
close  of  the  War  France  sought  to 
have  her  great  and  long-time  fear  of 
German  aggression  removed  .some- 
what permanently  by  placing  a  war 
debt  on  Gernmny  in  sufficient  amount 
to  keep  her  financially  unable  to  be  an 
aggressor.  Later  came  the  world  de- 
pression that  cut  the  price  of  com- 
modities in  half.  A  debtor  nation  can 
pay  only  in  gold  or  commodities  or 
services.  Payment  in  gold  in  this  in- 
stance is  impossible,  payment  in 
services  is  limited,  and  of  course 
every  drop  in  prices  of  commodities 
made  the  debt  larger.  It  has  now 
come  about  that  the  debt  of  Germany, 
which  was  made  an  enormous  sum, 
has  in  fact  doubled  itself. 

The  new  generation  in  this  debtor 
nation  see  the  hopelessness  of  their 
situation,  and  conservative  govern- 
ment would  be  thrown  to  the  winds  if 
there  were  not  the  chance  that  cred- 
itor nations  will  take  into  account  the 
doubling  of  the  debt  through  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
make  readjustment.  The  fear  of  a 
breakdown  in  finance  and  in  govern- 
ment, with  its  ruinous  effect  on  other 
European  coimtries,  stands  absolutely 
in  the  way  of  the  world's  industrial 
recovery,  and  that  world  condition  af- 
fects the  income  of  eveiy  FarnTfcr 
reader.  I  see  little  hope  of  better- 
ment for  ourselves  until  financial  sta- 
bility comes  to  Europe,  and  that  can 
come,  I  am  .sure,  only  by  such  .scaling 
of  war  debts  tliat  they  will  be  no 
larger  than  they  were  thought  to  be 
before  commodity  prices  went  down 


Helping  Ourselves 

Will  the  reader  grant  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  right?    Granting  that,  for 
the  moment,  where  would  duty  lie? 
For    our    own    sakes    financially  we 
would  take  the  present  unpopular  side 
of   this  question.    We  would  bear  in 
mind    that    foreign    conditions    could 
easily  become  so  bad,  and  in  central 
Europe  so  irresponsible,  that  the  debt 
to  us  would  remain  unpaid.  We  would 
strengthen  the  conviction  of  congress- 
men   who   do   not   want   to    take  the 
unpopular   side  of  a  public  question, 
and  we  would  demand  such  fair  re- 
adjustment that  financial  and  indus- 
trial stability  will  come  back  to  Eu- 
rope  so  that  we  in  turn  may  have  a 
chance  for  better  times. 

It  appears  from  recent  occurrences 
in  Europe  that  we  are  badly  hamper- 
ed  in  our  efforts  to  recover  industri- 
ally  by  a  situation,  world-widp  in 
scope,  that  cannot  be  corrected  with- 
out readjustment  of  these  war  debts. 
Our  welfare  is  tied  up  in  world  wel- 
fare— tied  tight. 

Some  Contrasts 

Now  and  then  some  one  arises  to 
comfort  us  with  the  assurance  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  as  the 
price  of  products  fall  and  thus  offers 
some  compensation.  There  is  a  minor 
compensation  of  that  sort  along  some 
lines,  and  none  at  all  along  others. 

My  neighbor  has  a  four-hundred- 
acre  farm  in  a  Corn-Belt  state.  He 
didn't  like  the  price  offered  for  oats 
last  year  and  now  has  two  crops  on 
hand  for  which  he  is  offered  twelve 
cents  a  bushel.  Corn  is  his  principal 
crop  and  is  worth  thirty-two  cents 
at  his  station. 

On  the  other  hand  an  acquaintance 
broke  a  bone  recently — a  bad  frac- 
ture— and  needed  a  good  surgeon. 
Such  a  one  v/as  secured,  and  his 
bill  was  one  hundred  dollars. 

Good  brakes  on  a  car  are  one's  best 
insurance.  ^Vhen  my  •'ara**'?  T»respnt- 
ed  its  bill  the  other  day  for  relining 
brakes  the  amount  was  exactly  what 
it  was  three  years  ago.  The  propri- 
etor thought  he  was  paying  his  work- 
men the  same  as  in  the  past,  but  the 
fact  is  that  I  was  paying  it. 

I  called  the  attention  of  my  phys- 
ician's secretary  to  the  drop  in  price 
of  wheat  in  Chicago  in  the  last  two 
years,  but  the  doctor's  bill  came  along 
at  the  same  rate  per  visit  as  in  1929. 
When  one  has  accustomed  himself 
to  a  certain  make  of  hats  or  shoes 
and  sees  a  sweeping  reduction  in 
prices  advertised  by  a  dealer  he  has 
the  hope  that  things  are  really  con)- 
ing  his  way  at  last.  When  he  goes 
to  buy  he  finds  that  the  reductions 
are  on  only  certain  grades  and  that 
what  he  wants  remains  at  the  old- 
time  fixed  level.  The  cost  of  living  is 
coming  down  only  in  spots. 
O 

On  the  Cover 

1.  The  tickets  which  carried  210 
persons  10,000  miles.  Frank  Stuart, 
who  accompanied  the  party,  W.  H 
Millard.  General  Passenger  Agent, 
both  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway— 
and  yours  truly. 

2.  Some  of  our  party  viewing  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Great  Fall  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

3.  Buffalo  herd  on  the  range  near 
Ravelli,  Montana.  Special  permission 
had  to  be  obtained  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  drive  the  herd  from  the  cor- 
rals on  the  far  side  of  the  range. 

4.  A  glimpse  of  the  ocean  and  .some 
movie  actors'  summer  homes  at  Santa 
Monica,  California. 

5.  Sioux  Indians  at  Mandan,  North 
Dakota,  adopted  Mr.  H.  M.  Anderson 
of  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  into 
the  tribe.  His  name  is  Chief  Bear 
Looking  Back. 

6.  Eastern  Westerners  Dr.  F.  0. 
Bumgarner,  Merton  Saybolt  and 
Harry  Burns  members  of  the  tour 
party  with  their  prized  three-gallon 
hats.  E.  K.  W. 


Farm    Practice 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

Brief  Answers 

H[^I   C.— Your  county  agent  is  fa- 
,  miliar  with  the  different  forms 
of  lime  and  before  you   decide  what 
Lm  vou  should  buy  see  him.    Some 
;°Lers  claim  they  get  no  help  from 
heir  county  agent,  but  upon  inquiry 
T  find  they  do  not  place  themselves  m 
'  nosition  to  be  helped.   I  saw  County 
leent  McFarland.  of  Pendleton  coun- 
kT  W.  Va.,  give  a  farmer  some  infor- 
roktion  that  saved  him  $189. 
*     *     * 
^    M.— Sweet   clover  fever  is  a 
Ej,  mighty  good  fever  to   take.     I 
only  wish  that  every  farmer  who  can 
get  lime   for  his  land   could   have   a 
had  case  of  this  fever. 

Six  or  eight  years  ago  we  sowed 
sweet  clover  in  our  permanent  pas- 
ture and  there  is  more  of  it  today 
coming  in  the  pasture  from  last  year's 
seed  than  we  have  ever  had  m  any 
one  year  before.  We  made  the  mis- 
take one  or  two  years  of  not  allowing 
much  to  go  to  seed  and  it  got  thin- 
ner but  last  year  we  watched  it  more 
closely  and  a  great  deal  of  seed  was 
ripened  with  the  result  stated  above. 
Where  the  land  is  not  sour  sweet  clo- 
ver can  be  made  equal  to  a  perennial, 
but  we  must  let  seed  ripen  every  year. 
*     *     * 

ME.  B.— There  is  scarcely  any- 
•  thing  you  can  sow  on  that  com 
stubble  that  will  pay  better  than 
wheat  and  vetch.  Cut  both  for  hay 
as  soon  as  the  wheat  comes  into  head. 
I  doubt  seriously  whether  farmers  in 
the  East  can  longer  afford  to  grow 
wheat  for  the  grain.  It  will  pay  bet- 
ter to  grow  it  for  hay. 


RV.  C.— Hogs  and  poultry  can  be 
•  put  on  full  feed.  I  see  no  reason 
why  cattle  and  sheep  might  not  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  practical  to  put 
them  on  while  on  pasture. 

*  *     * 

GC.  H. —  Barley  cannot  withstand 
•  freezing  like  wheat  and  rye.  I 
would  prefer  to  sow  spring  barley. 
Barley  might  be  more  profitable  than 
oats  in  some  sections.  It  is  good  to 
feed  to  all  kinds  of  stock. 
*      *      * 

WB.  W. — By  all  means  watch 
•  your  clover  in  the  wheat  and 
oat  stubble  and  do  not  let  the  bloom 
turn  brown.  If  you  do  you  are  apt 
to  lose  it  this  season.  Pasturing 
might  do,  but  there  is  danger  of 
some  of  the  heads  getting  ripe  and 
then  they  will  surely  die. 

*  *      * 

HM.  H.— If  I  could  not  apply  fer- 
•  tilizer  to  the  wheat  if  the  land 
is  thin  I  would  not  sow  the  wheat. 
Why  do  you  grow  wheat  for  the  grain 
anyway?  It  will  pay  better  to  make 
hay  of  it,  but  if  you  sow  it  for  hay 
sow  15  pounds  hairy  vetch  per  acre 
with  it. 

There  is  a  little  plant  food  in  those 
leaves  and  if  it  does  not  cost  too 
•much  to  apply  them  it  will  pay  to 
turn  them  under. 

*  *     * 

AL.— Yes,  you  can  sow  sweet  clo- 
•  ver  in  the  fall  with  the  wheat 
If  you  sow  unhuUed  seed.  I  have 
known  farmers  to  sow  unscarified 
seed  and  succeed,  but  I  would  prefer 
the  unhulled.  Those  having  this  seed 
to  sell  should  advertise  in  this  paper. 
iii      *      >i> 

JW.  H.— Very  little  sweet  clover 
•  will  come  on  and  produce  seed  if 
you  do  not  cut  it  higher  than  six 
Inches  the  second  year.  It  sho\ild  he 
cut  12  inches  high. 

♦  *      ♦ 

J  AT.  F.— I  doubt  whether  you  should 
•  be  interested  in  a  pit  silo.  It  will 
be  hard  to  keep  the  water  out  and 
it  will  be  harder  to  get  the  silage  out 
of  the  silo  after  it  is  put  in.  The  fir.st 
silos  were  built  in  that  way.  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  continue 
to  build  them. 
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]_^azy  days: 

ow's  the  time  for 

h-up  foo 


HERE'S  newencrgy— quick  new 
energy  —  in  delicious  form! 
Post  Toasties— the  wake-up  food! 
So  easy  to  digest,  so  quick  to  re- 
lease  new  energy  to   the   body  — 
that's  why  these  golden  flakes  of 
toasted  corn  brisk  up  big  and  little 
folks,  despite    the    warmest   days. 
For   a    *' wake -up''    breakfast,    a 
*'pick-up"  lunch  and  supper  too 
—serve  Post  Toasties— the  wake-up 
food.  That's  economy! 

POST 
TOASTIES 

The  Vkke-uplhod 

K  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 


Klof  for  four 
movey!    ^ 


C  ISSl,  G.  F.  CotD. 


Safeguard- 
ins  your 
dollars 


^ccoacx 


Advertisements  point  the 
way  for  the  prosperous 
farmer  .  .  .  read  them 


ECONOMISTS  consider  agriculture  as  the  nations  basic  industry. 
Jt  is  with  money  received  for  his  grain,  meat  animals,  dairy  products, 
fruit,  vegetables,  that  the  farmer  goes  back  to  the  market  to  buy  his 
finished  products.  In  order  to  keep  the  farmer  in  the  market,  how- 
ever it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  standardize  their  goods 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  him  a  better  product  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  he  would  be  able  to  make  at  home.  This  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals on  which  our  present  economic  system  is  built. 

Advertising  plays  an  important  part.  For,  without  advertising  it 
is  hard  to  standardize  goods,  market  them  at  small  margins,  and  give 
them  uniform  quality.  Only  reliable  business  men  who  take  a  pride 
in  what  they  make  and  sell  can  afford  to  advertise  regularly.  Only 
goods  which  are  as  represented  can  be  successfully  "spoUighted"  for 
any  length  of  time. 

When  you  buy  advertised  merchandise  you  take  it  home  with  an 
assurance  as  to  what  it  will  do.  If  it's  soap  you  will  use  it  until  the 
last  speck  dissolves  in  water.  If  a  suit  you  will  wear  it  without  that 
awkward  feeling  brought  on  by  inferior  clothes.  Dollar  for  dollar 
you'll  have  value.  At  the  end  of  the  year  you'll  not  find  prematurely 
discarded  articles  in  the  attic  or  in  the  machine  shed. 

Anything  advertised  in  this  journal  is  as  represented.  Automo- 
biles, radios,  furniture,  hou.sehold  supplies,  everything  and  anything 
you  buy  after  .seeing  it  advertised  here,  will  give  you  your  money's 
worth.    Advertising  safeguards  your  dollar. 
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NESHAT^INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


■j^RE   READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


"^iCvp 


The  truth  came  out  at 

BUTCHERING  TIME 


We've  been  making  a  Research  Farm 
test  of  Oil  of  Chenopodium  as  a 
worm  treatment.  How  effective  is  it? 
Does  its  single,  drastic  dose  get  the 
worms?  How  does  it  compare  with 
Dr.  Hess  Hog  Special? 

We  took  a  litter  of  ten  of  the 
wormiest  pigs  we  could  find.  Average 
weight  at  six  months  only  48  pounas. 
We  divided  them  equally  and  fed 
both  pens  exactly  the  same  ration. 
But  to  one  pen  we  gave  Dr.  Hess  Hog 
Special  with  their  feed.  We  treated 
the  other  individually  (the  prescribed 
method)  with  Oil  of  Chenopodium, 
to  expel  the  worms. 

Now  note:  At  the  end  of  114  days, 
the  Hog  Special  hogs  had  reached 
market  weight,  200^/i  pounds  each. 
While  the  Oil  of  Chenopodium  pigs 
weighed  only  181  pounds  each. 

Why  this  difference  of  19  pounds 
extra  weight  in  the  Hog  Special  pigs 
over  the  Chenopodium  pigs? 

It  was  because  the  Hog  Special 
pigs  were  taking  into  their  systems 
vermicides  and  vermiiugcS  every  -ay 


to  combat  the  worms,  and  all  their 
feed  was  being  utilized  for  flesh  and 
body  weight. 

Not  so  with  the  pigs  that  got  the 
Oil  of  Chenopodium,  which  had  long 
since  passed  out  of  their  system  (as 
is  the  case  in  all  individual  treat- 
ments). They  were  harboring  worms 
as  a  result  of  reinfestation,  that 
robbed  them  pi  at  least  20  per  cent 
of  their  feed. 

That's  why  the  Chenopodium  pigs 
were  19  pounds  lighter  in  weight  than 
the  Hog  Special  pigs  at  the  end  of 
the  test. 

The  pen  that  received  Dr.  Hess 
Hog  Special  produced  pork  at  the  low 
cost  of  $4.00  per  100  pounds,  and  yet 
these  were  the  wormiest  pigs  we 
could  find.  Hog  Special  not  only 
combats  worms,  but  is  a  conditioner 
and  complete  mineral  supplement. 

Try  this  proved  way  of  worm  con- 
trol on  your  hogs.  Begin  now  by 
getting  a  supply  from  the  local  Dr. 
Hess  dealer  or  write  to  Dr.  Hess  and 
riarir   Inc..  Ashland,  Ohio. 


IT  has  been  a  good  many  year.s 
since  I  made  the  last  previous 
trip  diagonally  across  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  always  I  have  traveled  by 
train.  But  last  week  (.starting  on  Sep- 
tember 1st)  Mrs.  Kester  and  I  made 
the  journey  by  automobile  to  Mead- 
ville  and  return.  We  went  with  our 
next  door  neighbor  and  his  wife  in 
their  eight-cylinder  car  and  had  the 
time  of  our  lives.  It  cemented  still 
closer  the  17-year  friendship  which 
has   been   developing   between   us    as 

close  neighbors. 

*     +     * 
Only    by    traveling    over    Pennsyl- 
vania in  all  directions  can  one   gain 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the 
state,   or  of   its   beauty   and   produc- 
tiveness.   When  we  got  home  our  ma- 
chine  showed  that   we   had   traveled 
840  miles,   and  Lake  Erie   is  still  40 
miles  beyond  Crawford  county's  cap- 
itol.  The  trip  was  partly  business  and 
partly  pleasure,  the  business  end  be- 
longing to   our  neighbor,   while   wife 
and  I  went  along  as  baggage,   com- 
pany and  pilots. 
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DR.  HESS  HOG  SPECIAL 

Combats  worms— contains  full  mineral  supplement 


BE  SURE  TO  SAY  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. ^^ 


BETHLEHEM 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 

simplify  fence  erection  I 

Bethlehem  Steel  Fence  Posts  make  the  erec- 
tion of  fence  a  simple  and  relatively  easy 
matter.  They  are  suitable  for  both  temporary 
and  permanent  construction,  and  are  made  in 
three  types  as  shoH-n.  These  posts  are  in  every 

way  worthy  of  Cambria 
Fence,  and  enable  it  to 
give  you  the  full  meas- 
ure of  service  of  which 
it  is  capable. 
Bethlehem    Posts   are   made   of   high-carbon 
steel.   They  come  to  you  with  a  heavy  coating 
of  protective  paint,  preventing  rust.    As  a  re- 
sult of  their  unusual  strength  and  durability, 
they  will  give  many  years  of  service.     To  in- 
sure the  best  possible  results  from  Cambria 
Fence,  we  recommend  that  it  l»e  erected  on 
Bethlehem  Steel  Fence  Posts. 

BETHLEHEM 

BetMchem  Steel  Couipany«  General  Offices:  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Of  course  we  stopped  off  both  go- 
ing and  coming  in  our  old  home  coun- 
ty of   Clearfield.    The   first  night  we 
spent   at   the   old  Kester   homestead. 
The  clan  gathered  in  the  evening  and 
we  all  sat  down  to  a  long  table  laden 
with  the   good  things   the   old   home 
place    can    produce,    and    our    Bucks 
county  appetites  did  ample  justice  to 
it.    The  evening  was  spent  in  a  way 
befitting  a  return  of  prodigals  to  the 
bosom  friends  of  youth.    The  season 
has  been  favorable  to  crops,  and  the 
bulging  bams   and  big  corn  showed 
that    there    has   been    sufficient    rain 
this  year  to  paitly  make  up  for  .he 
scarcity  of  last  year. 
*     *     * 
The  next  day  we  took  the  Lakes-to- 
Sea  highway  to  Meadville— 115  miles 
from   Grampian.     It    rained   most   of 
the  way,  in  fact   it  poured,  but  the 
excellent    concrete    road    made    driv- 
ing rather  easy  even  in  such  a  rain. 
People    in    that    section    were    joyful 
over  the  heavy  rain  since,  while  they 
have    had    sufficient    to    raise    good 
crops,  the  low  waters  caused  by  last 
summer's    drouth   had   not   yet    been 
raised.    This  is  the  first  time  I  had 
been    to    Meadville    since    the    State 
Grange  was  held  there  in  1914. 
*     *     ♦ 
On   our    return    journey   we    again 
stopped    in    Clearfield— this    time    to 
foregather  with  the  other,  the  Davis, 
clan.    It  had  been  arranged  to  meet 
in  the  fair  grounds,  not  entirely  be- 
cause the  family  is  so  big  as  to  need 
the  room,  but  chiefly  because  it  was 
centrally  located.    A  long  table  was 
set  up  and  loaded  down  with   more 
good    Clearfield    county    cooking    and 
baking.    Thus  we   visited   and   dined 
with  nearly  all  the  families  of  both 
sides  of  the  house  in  two  .short  peri- 
ods.   This  wholesale  method  of  visit- 
ing appeals  to  me  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age— coopera- 
tion  and   centralization. 
+     *     * 
We  traversed  thirteen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's   sixty-seven    counties.     It    is 
pleasing  as  well  as  amazing  to  me  to 
see  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  state 
since  I  traveled  over  them  when  at- 
tending  farmer.s'    institutes    previous 
to    1914.     Speaking    figuratively    and 
with  some  exaggeration  I  have  seen 
every   square  mile  of  the  state,   and 
because  of  this  I  am  able  to  see  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing agriculture  and  its  institutions. 
+     *     * 
One  of  the  most  noticeable   things 
is  the  good  hard  roads  that  have  been 
built  in  that  time.    On  our  journey  of 
over  800  miles  we  were  not  on  one 


mile  of  dirt   road.     When  I   traveled 
over  it  we  went  from  place  to  place 
in    wagons    or    sleds    and    the    roads 
were    all    plain    dirt    roads.     Homes, 
halls   and   churches   were   lighted  by 
oil    lamps;    now    electricity    is   found 
almo.st  every  place.   In  the  past  twen- 
ty years  machinery  has  been  adapted 
to  do  what  men  and  beasts  used  to  do. 
*     *     * 
Another  noticeable  improvement  in 
practically  every  neighborhood  is  the 
appearance  of  the  homes.    The  east- 
ern part  of  the  state  no  longer  has  a 
monopoly  on   well-kept   farm  homes. 
Every  place  shows  evidence  of  "slick- 
ing   up."      Painted    buildings,    made 
lawns,    flower    gardens,    fine    looking 
herds   of   cattle — all    these    show  the 
progress  that  has  been  and  is  being 
made  in  the   agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*  *     * 

Never  have  I  seen  crops  so  uni- 
versally good  as  they  are  this  year. 
Clover  fields,  alfalfa  fields  and  corn 
are  unusually  good,  showing  evidence 
of  good  farming  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. In  most  sections  fruit  trees  are 
bending  to  the  ground  with  t!ieir 
abundant  crops.  All  of  which  bespeaks 
plenty  to  eat  among  the  farmers  of 
the  state  the  coming  year. 

*  *     * 
But  this  rather  glowing  description 

would  not  be  true  to  facts  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
Every  place  we  found  work  and 
money  scarce.  Prices  are  extremely 
low.  Not  since  the  '90's  have  I  known 
food  products  to  be  selling  at  prices 
now  prevailing  in  every  section.  But 
let  us  not  dwell  upon  it.  Things  are 
bound  to  get  better,  and  there  is  plen- 
ty to  live  on  until  they  do.  In  the 
meantime,  we  should  take  thougm 
as  to  how  we  can  better  utilize  the 
good  times  when  they  return,  and  how 
we  may  avoid  falling  into  the  mis- 
takes which  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent difficulties. 
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Friendly 
Talks 


By 
Edgar  L. 
Vincent 
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A  GOODLY  mantle-  from  Bab- 
ylon, two  hundred  shekels  of 
silver  and  a  wedge  of  gold 
caused  the  downfall  of  Achan  and  all 
his  sons  and  all  his  daughters,  "and 
his  oxen  and  his  sheep  and  his  tent 
and  all  that  he  had."  Nothing  was 
left  but  a  pile  of  rough  stones  heaped 
up  in  the  valley  of  Achor. 

Why    did    this    awful    thing    come 
upon  Achan  ?    With  his  own  lips  be 
tells  the  story:  "I  coveted  them."  And 
Achan  is  not  the  only  man  who  has 
brought    sorrow    upon    himself    and 
those  dear  to  him  by  this  same  evtt 
of  covetousness.    Covetousness!  What 
is  it  ?    If  we  trace  the  word  back  to 
its  beginning  we  find  that  it  meaiu 
to  seek  for  earnestly;  to  desire  great- 
ly. Is  not  that  all  right?    We  are  toW 
to  "Covet  the  best  gifts."    We  muj 
long  for   many   things  that   we  need 
for  the  best  good  of  those   we   love 
These    we    must   seek    diligently  and 
work  for   with   all   our   might,    mind 
and  strength.    That  is  the  best  and 
the  legitimate   meaning  of  this  word 
covet.  , 

It  is  when  we  let  covetousness  g?' 
too  hard  a  grip  on  us  and  drag  "• 
through  filth  which  soils  our  souU 
that  the  opposite  meaning  of  tW 
word  is  realized.  It  shrivels  the  i'ouis 
of  men  and  turns  them  into  liai* 
thieves  and  extortioners.  Heaven  he'P 
us  to  flgnt  and  fight  hard  against  tb» 
sin  of  covetousness! 


By  GEORCIE  F.  JOHNSON 


ONE  blustery  March  day,  thirty-nine  years 
ago  a  noted  veterinarian  paid  a  profes- 
sional visit  to  Clairemont  Farm  near  Villa 
Nova  Pennsylvania.  He  had  come  to  perform  an 
lusual  task.   He  worked  his  way  quietly  along  the 

Teous   injection   over   the    right   shoulder   of   each 

*"Sph  E.  Gillingham,  the  owner  of  the  herd  at 
whose  invitation  the  veterinarian  had  come  watch- 
!j  the  work  with  keen  interest,  but  with  great 
liety-  anxious  because  the  results  of  the  veter- 
torian's  tests  might  bring  drastic  changes  m  his 

''within  twelve  hours  the  verdict  was  rendered 
The  temperatures  of  the  animals  were  checked 
carefully,  and  in  30  of  the  79  cows  into  which  the 
veterinarian  had  made  his  mysterious  injection,  the 
temperatures  had  risen  at  an  astonishing  rate, 
reaching  107  degrees  in  several  cases.  It  was  then 
that  Mr  Gillingham  made  a  momentous  decision. 
Kvery  one  of  those  30  well-bred.  high-priced-Jersey 
cows  carrying  the  blood  of  the  best  known  sires 
of  that  day.  must  be  slaughtered  on  his  premises 
in  the  presence  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
veterinary  profession.  The  reasons  for  the  high 
fPVPr  within  twelve  hours  after  the  injections  were 
to  be  carefully  checked.  The  post-mortem  exam- 
inations revealed  the  reliability  of  the  test  and 
bore  out  the  suspicions  of  the  owner  and  the  vet- 
erinarian.   Tuberculosis! 

Koch's  Experiments 

That,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first   unofficial  herd-test  for   bovine   tuber- 
culosis to  be  made  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
veterinarian  was   Dr.   Leonard  Pearson,   Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicme 
in  the   University    of   Pennsylvania.     Dr.    Pearson 
had  Just  completed  special  studies  in  tuberculosis 
at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  in  Beriin  and  at 
Professor  Koch's  laboratory.    It  was  at  this  time 
that  Professor  Koch  was  experimenting  with  his 
tuberculin  in  the  hopes  that  he  could  cure  tuber- 
culosis in  humans.    It  was  observed  that  a  tuber- 
lulin  injection  in  a  tuberculous  person  resulted  in 
a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  person  of  several  de- 
grees, while  in  a  normal  healthy  person  there  was 
no  change  in  temperature  and  no  other  noticeable 
effects  of  the  injection.    Dr.  Pearson  brought  some 
of  this  tuberculin  back  to  America  and  was  anx- 
ious to  give  the   material   a  test  in  a  dairy  herd 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  called  to  Clairemont 
Farm  to  examine  a  cow  which  did  not  .seem  to  be 
doing  well.    He  pronounced  it  tuberculosis,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  symptoms,  and  had  the  ani- 
mal killed  the  next 


a  highly  tuberculous 
condition.  This  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  dis- 
ease might  be  present 
in  other  animals,  even 
though  they  appeared 
to  be  in  good  health. 
Only  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  his- 
toric undertaking- -the 
first  use  to  be  made  of 

tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  detecting  tu- "^ 
berculosis  in  an  apparently  healthy  dairy  herd  in 
the  United  States     was  decided  on  by  Dr.  Pearson 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Gillingham. 

The  story  of  Gillingham's  herd  and  the  demon- 
stration at  which  the  reactors  were  slaughtered  is 
told  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  March 
17th.  1892. 

A  portion  of  the  account  reads.  "As  they  .stood 
in  their  stalls  in  the  large,  well-kept  stable,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
fine,  sleek-looking  cows  to  show  that  they  were  in 
any  way  diseased.  During  the  summer  months 
l)eople  had  often  driven  over  from  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Hotel  and  other  places  to  admire  the  animals,  and 
had  they  been  offered  for  sale  they  would  undoubt- 
edly liave  brought  big  prices.  In  fact,  thp  Claire- 
mont herd  of  Jersey  cattle  was  known  all  around 
the  country.  It  was  established  in  1882  and  1883. 
and  sprang  from  a  number  of  improved  cows,  to 
which  frequent  additions  were  made,  from  time  to 
time,  of  animals  purchased  in  New  York,  Balti- 
more and  Canada,  only  the  choicest  being  selected. 
All   the  leading  strains  of  Jersey  bulls  have  been 

„sed Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  pre- 

.serve  the  health  of  the  stock;  inbreeding  has  never 
been  practiced,  and  the  stables  have  always  been 
cared  for  in  the  very  best  manner,  especially  with 
regard  to  ventilation,  choice  of  feed  and  exercise. 
Besides,  the  herd  has  been  examined  regulariy,  by 
experts,  and  it  was  only  within  a  short  period,  as 
stated,  that  animals  were  found  to  be  affected  with 
tuberculosis 

Notables  Present 

"When  the  cows  were  brought  from  the  stable 
to  the  large  yard  in  front  to  be  killed,  there  was 
a  large  circle  of  interested  observers,  among  them 
being,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health;  Police  Surgeon  Thomas  H.  Andrews; 
Professors  Holt  and  Houston,  of  the  Central  High 
School;  Dr.  W.  L.  Zuil,  Professors  S.  J.  J.  Harger, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr-.  W.  H.  Ford, 
of  the  Board  of' Health;  Dr.  W.  B.  E.  Miller,  Gov- 
ernment Inspector  of  Animal  Industry " 


day.  The  diagnosis 
Was  confirmed.  The 
entire  herd  was 
then  given  a  care- 
ful inspection  and 
9ve  more  tubercu- 
lous animals  were 
detected  and  <le- 
stroyed.  Soon  af- 
terwards, an  ap- 
parently healthy 
cow  which  was  nf)t 
giving  satisfactory 
results  in  the  herd 
was  killed  for  beef, 
Mid  to  the  great 
surpr  i  se  of  the 
owner  and  veter- 
'''arian,  the  animal 
»as  found  to  be  in 


This  pure-bred  HoIst«>in  herd,  owned  by  Ivo  V.  Otto,  Cumberland  county, 
Pa.,  £is  been   maintained   free  of   tuberculosis   for   the   past  nine  years. 

After  the  demonstration,  one  of  the  observers, 
Dr.  John  Guiteras  said.  "It  is  seldom  that  an  op- 
portunity like  that  of  yesterday  offered  itself  for 
experimentation  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  public 
spirit  of  the  owner  of  the  animals  vied  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  occasion  was 
one  which  well  deserved  earnest  attention. 

"The  lessons  to  be  learned,"  he  said,  "were  the 
value  of  tuberculin  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  as  it 
could  reduce  many  of  the  errors  formerly  made; 
.secondly,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  exam- 
ple given  of  an  earnest  and  grave  consideration  of 
a  question  relating  to  the  public  health,  for  of  all 
medical  problems,  none  equals  in  importance  that 
of  tuberculosis." 

Armsby's  Report 

Shortly  after  the  Gillingham  herd  test,  Dr.  H. 
P.  Armsby,  Director  of  the  Elxperiment  Station  at 
State  College,  reported  (State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture Report  for  1892,  page  48)  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  that  some  animals  in  the  College 
herd  apparently  had  tuberculosis.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  Dr.  Pearson  immediately  and  on 
June  18th  and  19th,  1892.  the  entire  College  herd 
was  tested.  Five  animals  reacted.  They  were 
slaughtered  in  the  presence  of  trained  veterina- 
rians, public  health  officials  and  students;  the  fhid- 
ings  confirming  the  reliability  of  the  test. 

The  Gillingham  and  State  College  tests  receiv- 
ed nation-wide  publicity.  Like  a  gigantic  radio 
broadcast,  the  idea  flashed  from  mind  to  mind 
until  the  entire  nation  had  grasped  the  far-reach- 
ing significance  of  the  results  of  this  simple  little 
lest.  At  the  Willard  Asylum  in  New  York  State, 
200  pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holsteins  were  de- 
stroyed, and  at  the  Maine  State  College,  an  entire 
herd  of  21  cows  were  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of 
human  welfare. 

"From  1892  to  1895  no  subject  connected  with 
the  health  of  livestock  and  human  beings  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  in  the  agricultural  and 
city  press  as  this  disease  -tuberculosis,"  says  an 
account  published  in  1895. 

A  futile  attempt  was  made  in  the  Pennsylvania 

General  Assembly 
of  1893  to  secure 
legislation  on  the 
elimination  of  tu- 
berculous cattle 
and  the  payment 
of  indemnity.  A 
number  of  states, 
however,  got  work 
under  way  soon 
after  1892. 

Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Russell,  who  like 
Dr.  Pear.son  had 
studied  abroad, 
work  was  started 
in  Wisconsin  in 
.       ,       ■,  1894.  The  Wiscon- 

"pJtog  to  25°  anlnli.  without  »  .toglo  realtor  being  dl^ovorid  .n  any  ol  tjlc  U„l.. 
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ALL  PURE-BRED 

AN  English  farmer  is  reported  to  have 
every  animal  on  his  place  registered. 
This  includes  horses,  cows,  sheep,  ducks,  a 
dog  and  five  cats.  We  know  a  Maryland 
farmer  who  can  say  the  same,  also  one  in 
West  Virginia  whose  livestock  is  all  pure- 
bred, including  two  dogs,  but  we  failed  to 
inquire  about  the  cat.  Wonder  if  other  farm- 
ers in  this  territory  have  all  pedigreed  stock, 
cats  and  canaries  excepted? 


THE   COW'S   CONTRIBUTION 

FI^OM  cows  of  many  colors  to  consumers 
of  all  ages  every  phase  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry will  pass  in  review  before  those  who 
attend  the  National  Dairy  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis,  Oct.  10-18.  Trimarily  a  show  of  breed- 
ing cattle  the  Exposition  includes  all  appur- 
tenances thereto,  such  as  latest  devices  in 
equipment,  feeds  and  management,  and  on 
down  to  speeches  by  experts  and  reports  by 
scientists,  all  drawn  together  by  the  cow  and 
her  contribution  to  human  welfare. 


PROFOUND 

IN  a  recent  oflficially  reported  interview  Mr. 
Carl  Williams,  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  was  asked  whether  stabilization 
is  a  success,  the  inquirer  clearly  having  in 
mind  cotton  stabilization.  He  replied:  "It*s 
ciic^pc«fu1  ur»  to  flip  noint  where  vou  want 
to  dispose  of  the  product  bought."  Those  to 
whom  we  have  quoted  this  answer  have  been 
so  affected  by  its  profundity  that  their  lan- 
guage was  rather  incoherent. 

BALLYHOO 

LET  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  propositions  made  in  regard  to  sur- 
pluses, unemployment  and  other  current  con- 
ditions are  merely  a  part  of  a  political  bally- 
hoo. The  authors  of  these  benevolent  schemes 
are  not  so  much  concerned  about  their  sound- 
ness as  about  the  amount  of  publicity  they 
produce  and  their  effect  on  those  who  read 
without  thinking.  As  long  as  such  things 
"make"  the  front  page  of  newspapers  they 
will  be  evolved  regardless  of  their  merits. 


TWO    MORE    MURDERS 

AT   Lanark,   111.,   September  9,   Reverend 
Lewis  T.  Frederick  was  fatally  injured 
by  his  bull.  Mr.  Frederick  went  into  the  barn- 
yard to  feed  the  animal,   which  attacked  so 
suddenly  and  so  viciously  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  escape  or  rescue.   William  Thomas 
Taylor,    a    dairyman    on    the    Williamsburg 
Road    near     Richmond,     Virginia,     was    the 
victim  of  a  similar  sudden  attack  on  Septem- 
ber 8.    The  bull,  a  1500-pound  Holstein.  ran 
one   of   its    horns    through    his    body,   lifting 
him  into  the  air  and  hurling  him  against  the 
barn.     Hired   men   immediately    drove    away 
the  bull  and  took  its  victim  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  four  hours  later.    In  both  of 
these  cases  help  was  promi)t,  but  a  vicious 
bull  too  often  kills  before  rescue  is  possible. 


N 


A   DURABLE    MEADOW 

eleven-vear-old    stand   of   alfalfa   has 


XjL  yielded  three  tons  to  the  acre  in  two 
cuttings  this  summer  on  the  farm  of  R.  I. 
Tussey,  Blair  county.  Pennsylvania.  Because 
he  doesn't  need  it  for  feed  the  owner  will  cut 
the  third  crop  and  leave  it  on  the  ground. 
Occasional  unharvested  cuttings,  two  appli- 
cations of  manure  and  two  of  lime  are  the 
only  treatments  this  field  has  had  in  eleven 
years.  The  stand  is  almost  perfect  and  the 
productivity  of  the  field  was  never  better 
than  this  year.  Crops  like  this  one,  the  low 
price  of  commercial  feeds  as  compared  with 
milk  prices,  the  fact  that  organized  milk 
producers  are  getting  the  money  for  their 
milk  even  though  the  city  distributors  are 
having  their  troubles  getting  it  from  con- 
sumers— these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
many  dairymen  feel  that  their  occupation 
isn't  the  worst  in  the  world. 


WHAT   WE   CAN 

MORE  home  canning  is  being  done  this 
season  than  for  many  years.  And  still 
more  would  be  done  if  containers  could  be 
had.  for  there  is  no  lack  of  stuff  to  put  in 
them.  Last  week  not  a  fruit  jar  could  be 
bought  in  Pittsburgh,  the  center  of  the 
world's  greatest  glass  manufacturing  region. 
Wliy  not  dry  some  of  the  surplus  fruit  if  cans 
are  not  available? 


September  19,  193^ 

pctual  state  of  prosperity.    Wc  have  cnougi, 
schemes  of  this  kind  now  to  bed  a  nuile  all 
of  next  winter.    One  of  these  plans  calls  for 
the   abolition    of    the    gold    standard,   and  it 
shows  that  the  author  has  no  conception  of 
the  function  of  that  ancient  standard  in  either 
foreign   or   domestic    trade.     For   the   benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  understand  this  matter 
we  are  quoting  the  following,  by  the  National 
City  Hank  of  New  York,    .^t  the  .same  time 
we   should    remember    that   this   standard  is 
used  not  by  law  but  by  common  consent  b« 
cause  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  also  the 
most    stable    of    any    yet    found.     The   Bank 
says:    '"While    the    gold    standard    plays  no 
more   obvious   part   in   the  internal   trade  ot 
other  countries   than  it  does  in  the  internal 
trade  of  the  United  States,  it  links  the  mone 
tary   systems   of   all    countries   together  and 
gives   them  a  common  basis   for  prices  and 
financial    operations.     The    currencies   of  all 
countries  by    having  fixed  relations   to  gold 
have  fixed  relations  to  each  other,  and  a  given 
sum  or  price  in  the  money  of  one  country 
always  means  a  certain  sum  or  price  in  the 
currencies  of  all  gold  standard  countries,  sub- 
ject to  an  exchange  charge,  which  usually  i? 
less  than  the  cost  of  shipping  gold.    This  H 
the   service    of    the    gold    standard    to   world 
trade  and   intercourse.    Furthermore,  it  ren 
ders  a  stabilizing  service  to  the  internal  trade 
of   each  country   by   attaching   its    monetan 
and  price  system  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world." 


^p'tlember  19.  1931 
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DISSATISFIED    FARMERS 

A  MAN  who  quotes  an  expression  about 
a  "dissatisfied  farmer"  asks  if  anybody 
has  ever  seen  a  satisfied  farmer.  T*robably 
it  all  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
descriptive  term.  Nobody  wants  to  see  a 
farmer  or  any  large  number  of  farmers  com- 
])lctely  satisfied  with  everything,  for  if  he 
does  he  will  see  hunian  stagnation.  The  dis- 
satisfied farmers  are  the  ones  who  have 
made  American  agriculture  the  best  in  the 
world.    And  they  have  done  it  by  acting  for 


FOR    FUTURE    DELIVERY 

LAST  week  an  Illinois  farmer  delivered  on 
the  Chicago  market  two  carloads  of  hogs 
which  he  had  sold  for  future  delivery.    The 
price   was  $7.85   in  one  case  and   $8  in   the 
other.  The   market  price  on   the   day   of   de- 
livery was  $6.85  for  tops.    The  fact  that  his 
price    was   higher    than    the   current    market 
price  at  time  of  delivery  is  not  the  vital  one 
in  this  case.    Tt  might  have  been  lower  than 
the  price  at  which  he  .sold  for  future  delivery. 
The  vital   fact  is  that  by  using  this  market 
as  he  did  he  insured  his  price  and  his  profit. 
He  knew  at  what  cost  he  coul'J.  produce  hogs, 
and  he  knew  that  he   was  doing  a  safe  and 
profitable   business    when    he    sold    them    for 
September    delivery   at   $7.85r«^8.     He    didn't 
have   the   hogs    when    he   made   the   sale,   he 
merely  ex])ected  to  have  them,  so  he  was  sell 
ing   short,    believing    that   he    could    produce 
them  for  Sei)tcml)er  delivery.    And  this  fact 
might  be  pondered  a  little  by  those  who  are 
so  cock  sure  that  short  selling  is  all    wrong 
.Such  stabilizatif)n  as  the  open  market  affords 
is  worth  infinitely  more  than  any  the  govern- 
ment can  cfive  us. 


grands 

'*^°"track  as  the  jockeys 
"^''.nvered  their  horses  into  line  under  the  blaz- 
"*"  nfor  the  start  of  the  first  race.  Farm  trac- 
^^  '.dded  their  consistent  roar  to  the  confusion  as 
r,/r3  demonstrated  the  newest  improved  farm 
'^'^,/ments     It  was  Labor  Day  and  the  Trenton 


^r'nntrasted  to  this  blaring  disorder  was  the  quiet 

fns  tv  S  the   spectators  in  the  cattle  judging 

'"Sn  where  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  were  show- 

^vilion  w*^  ^^^  gji^^^g  ^as  broken  by  ap- 


plause 


as 


AN    ANCIENT    STANDARD 

I'lU.SlNI'LSS   depression   always    Iirings 
forth  a  lot  of  thef»ries  which  their  pro- 
ponents   are    certain    will    result    in    a    pcr- 


i„g  their^^--^^^  ^^^^^^  Marjorie  Farry  a  pur- 

,    rosette  for  her  grand  champion  Guernsey  cow. 

P"«  n  the  spectators  relaxed  as   "Barney"  Bam- 

'X^puZa  the  winners  of  the  class  through 

Jed  S  sleek   animals   into   the  jnng^ 


Junior  yearlir.KS,  12  to  18  mos.— 1,  Geo.  Savidge,  IVler- 
rcr;    2.    Ellen   McGhie.    Mercer;    3,    Howard   Kendall,   Mid- 

t\\€tSGX 

Senior  yearlings.  18  mos.  to  2  years.— 1,  Martha  K. 
Kogers,  Mercer:  2.  Maxwell  Busby,  Jr.,  Halem;  3,  Geo. 
Leddon,    Salem. 

Two-year-old  heifers.— 1,  Wm.  Vance  Kogers,  Mercer: 
2  Chas.  Davison,  Middle.«<ex;  3,  Tht.s.  Clendening,  Glou- 
cester. 

Three-year-old  heifers— 1,  Sarah  E.  Biackweil,  Mercer; 
?.  Margaret  Kendall.  Middlesex:  3,  William  Kendall,  Mid- 

dle.sex.  ,.  ..       „„ 

Cows    4  years  or  over.— 1,   David   Simmons,    Sussex 

Geo     Savidge,    Mercer:    3,    Chas.    Davison,    Middlesex. 

Offspring  of  Club  animal  (any  age).— 1,  Geo.  Savidge, 
Mercer;  2,  Ellen  McGhie,  M»r,.«r-  -a  .^arah  E.  Black- 
well,    Mercer. 


2, 


Mercer;    3,    Sarah    E.    Black- 


A   CHANGING    BUSINESS 


THE  Merino  sheep  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  a  rather  limited  area  in  three  states- 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
From  that  area  and  from  this  sheep  comef 
the  world's  best  fine  wool.  In  the  past  this 
wool  was  produced  by  both  ewes  and  wethers 
the  latter  kept  until  aged,  then  fattened  on 
grass  or  in  the  feed  lot  and  sold  for  mutton 
In  recent  years  the  market  for  mutton  h2= 
narrowed,  almost  vanished.  Wethers  have 
not  been  wanted,  and  keeping  them  for  their 
wool  alone  has  not  been  profitable.  As  a  re- 
sult changes  in  the  sheep  husbandry  of  this 
Merino  region  are  at  hand.  Some  farmer^ 
are  crossing  their  Merino  ewes  with  mutton 
rams,  and  that  is  an  excellent  system  ot 
breeding,  but  evidently  it  cannot  continue  un- 
less the  Merino  ewes  are  available.  Now  the 
question  before  the  shepherds  of  this  famous 
fine-wool  region  is  the  course  they  are  to  fol 
low  in  the  future. 

We  believe  that  a  region  so  well  adapted 
to  any  breed  a.«<  this  area  is  to  Merinos  should 
continue  to  kec])  that  breed.    Instead  of  rais- 
ing wethers  and  kee])ing  them  for  their  wool 
more   ewes   should   be   kept   and    the    wether 
lambs   sent    to   market   after   removing  their 
first  fleece.    The  advantages  of  this  system 
are  a  flock  of  ewes  shearing  good  fleeces  ot 
fine  wool,  and  a  market  lamb  not  much  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  cross-bred  lamb  and 
not  a  bit  inferior  in  profit  counting  both  car- 
cass and  fleece.    Another  advantage  of  main- 
taining the  purity  of  the  Merino  in  this  region 
is   that   fine-word  ewes   are   needed   by  other 
regions  for  crossbreeding  and  they  are  grow- 
ing   ill    favor    among    those    who    want   e\« 
flocks    which    are    economical    to    keep    and 
yield  good  fleeces.    One  of  the  drawbacks  to 
this  system  is  that  those  who  keep  Merinos 
are  often  not  in  position  to  finish  the  lambs 
as  suggested.    That  fact  makes  an  opi)ortun 
ity  for  a  specialist,""  the  man   who  can  finij;'' 
the  lambs.    There  is  room  for  such  a  man  m 
every  community  devoted  to  modern  Merinf 
sheej),   in   fact  he   will   be  necessary  there  '" 
the   future.     And  it  seems  wiser  to  continue 
the  breed  and  develop  the  business  as  almve 
indicated  than  it  is  to  abandon  the  breed  or 
to  give  up  shee|>  husbandry. 


moimerAnothe     group  of  young  showmen 
the  amplifier.    An_o_^^^^g^^^F  ^^^    ^^^.    ^^^^^   ^ 

:ord  was  spoken  as  the  judge  quietly  went  about 
hie  work  of  selecting  the  winners. 

A  cla-^s  of  Jersey  bulls,   between   one  and  two 

«.  of  aee    entered  the   pavilion,   one   of   them 

C  hindfed  by  a  small  boy  by  means  of  a  sma^l 

»5«  riothes  line  tied  into  the  nose  ring.  Evi- 
:  ly  he  had  not'taken  seriously  Editor  Bayard's 
oFrepeated  caution  against  careless 
idling  of  bulls.  This  cotton  cord 
^  but  a  feeble  safety  factor  be- 
Zen  an  easily  excited  bull  of  this 
L  and  possible  injury  to  crowds  of 
Sdren  and  women  spectators  on 
the  sidelines,  and  negligence  of  this 
Id  on  the  part  of  club  leaders  and 
Sers  in  charge  of  4.H  cattle  shows 
can  hardly  be  excused. 

Monday    was    a   long   day    for    the 


BOI.BTEKNS 

Junior  calves,  under  6  mos.— 1,  Henry  Hammond.  Mon- 
n.outh;    2.   Arthur   Jarman,   Salem;   3,   L-ester   M.    iindall. 

Senior  calves.  6  to  12  mos.— 1,  Franklyn  Wooden,  Mer- 
cer;   2,    Carlton   Lawrence.    Monmouth;    3,    Sarah   Mount, 

Monmouth.  ,    ,  ,,,        „..„^„,i 

Junior  yearlings,  12  mos.  to  18  mos.— 1.  Lillian  lindail. 
Mercer;  2.  Theo.  Schanzlin,  Warren;  3,  Robert  A.  i^leld, 
Monmouth.  ,     „  „,  ,,.-_ 

Senior  yearling,   18  mos.   to  2  years.— 1,   Margaret    lin- 


judges  as  this  4-H  Club  shovv.  with 
nearly  200  entries,  was  the  largest 
and  of  the  best  quality  ever  held  dur- 
ing the  Trenton  Fair. 

Among  the  Guernsey  breeders  Mar- 
jorie Farry,  veteran  Monmouth  coun- 
J  exhibitor,  carried  off  leading  hon- 
ors for  the  third  time  during  the  past 
three  weeks.  Her  junior  yearling. 
Janis  Sunny  Nancy  Jane,  was  agam 
selected  junior  champion  female  and 
Its  dam,  Bettys  Janis  of  Royalty,  was 
awarded  senior  and  grand  champion- 
ship. This  pair  of  animals  have  been 
consistent  winners  when   shown    this 

fall. 

Another  veteran  showman  from 
Salem  county,  James  J.  Pettit,  Jr., 
who  is  showing  for  the  last  time  this 
year,  claimed  the  grand  champion  sire 
rosette  with  his  young  bull,  Marshall- 
vale  Herald.  Rodger  Merrick  of  Mon- 
mouth county  exhibited  the  best  fit- 
led  Guernsey  in  the  show  to  receive 
a  show  halter. 

The  senior  and  grand  champion 
Jersey  cow  of  the  show  was  Glen's 
Gold,  shown  by  a  Sussex  county  club 
boy,  David  Simmons.  Junior  cham- 
pionship went  to  Volunteer's  Wexford 
Rose,  owned  by  Martha  E.  Rodgers  of 
Mercer  county.  South  Jersey  again  took  sire  hon- 
ors when  Salem  county  club  member  Harold  Hick- 
l3h'8  bull  was  selected  by  the  judge  as  grand  cham- 
pion. The  best  fitted  Jersey  in  the  show  was  the 
two-year-old  heifer  shown  by  Thomas  Glendening 
o(  Gloucester  county.  George  Savidge  was  select- 
ed as  the  best  Jersey  showman  in  the  ring. 

aass  entries  of  Holsteins  was  large  with  the 
animals  in  general  of  excellent  quality.  Franklyn 
Wooden  of  Mercer  county,  who  last  week  at  the 
Flemington  Fair  won  junior  championship  with 
his  senior  calf.  Pleasant  Valley  Queen  Marian, 
again  took  home  this  ribbon.  Senior  and  grand 
champion  female  was  Sincerety  Korndyke  2nd,  a 
three-year-old  heifer  shown  by  Harold  Tindall  of 
Mercer  county.  The  grand  champion  bull.  King 
Alexina  Piebe  9th,  belongs  to  a  Monmouth  county 
club  herd  and  is  owned  by  Carlton  Lawrence. 
Franklyn  Wooden's  junior  champion  heifer  receiv- 
ed the  best  fitted  Holstein  award  and  George  Sav- 
idge, Mercer  county,  was  judged  the  best  showman 
In  the  Four-H  Club  .show. 

Few  Ayrshires  were  entered  in  the  show  and  no 
hulls  of  this  breed  were  exhibited.  Foster  Noble  of 
fsuasex  county  exhibited  the  grand  champion  fe- 
male, Colebrook  Barberry. 


Mer- 


JEBSEYS 

Junior  calves  under  6  mo.s.— 1,  Sarah  K.  Biackweil,  Mer- 
^f;  2,  Geu.  Siivicige.  Mercer:  3,  Wm.  Vaiuc  Kogers, 
Werrer 

Senior  calves.  6  to  12  moa.-l,  Alva  Perrine,  Middlesex; 
2    Thoa.    Glendening,    Gloucester;    3,    Roland    Simmons, 


The  Farmer's  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea." 

dall.  Mercer;  2.  Harvey  Hough,  Sussex:  3.  Robert  Hoser, 

^Two"year-old   heifers.— 1.   Albert  L.  Anderson,    Mercer; 
2    Theo.   Schanzlin,  Warren;  3,   Chas,  Riegel.   Warren. 

Three-year-old  heifers.— 1  and  2,   Harold  Tindall,   M 
cer.   3,  Joseph   Ho.ser,   Warren. 

Cows,  4  years  or  over.— 1,  Baird  Hammond.  Monmouth, 
r.  Catherine  Lawrence,  Salem.  .i,..„„ui„n 

Offspring  of  club  animal  (any  age).— 1,  franklyn 
Wooden.  Mercer;  2.  Margaret  Tindall,  Mercer;  3.  Kdward 
Lawrence,    Salem. 

OUEBNSETS 

Junior  calves,  under  6  mos.— 1,  Verna  E.  Birdsall,  Mon- 
mouth:   2,   MacMaster  Tweed.   Salem:   3,   Clifton    Pierson. 

Mercer 

Senior  calves,  6  mos.  to  12  mos.— 1.  James  J.  Fettlt,  Jr.. 
Salem:  2.  Frank  S.  Coles,  Cumberland:  3.  Walter  Law- 
son,   Morris.  ..  ,     ... 

Junior  yearlings,  12  mos.  to  18  mos.- 1,  Marjorie  tarry, 
Monmouth:  2,  Roger  Merrick,  Monmouth;  3,  Tessie  Scott. 

W^arren 

Senior  yearlings,  18  mos.  to  2  years.— 1,  Estelle  Baker, 
Mercer:    2,    Elizabeth    Patrick.   Salem;    3,   Alvjn   K.    Smith, 

Two-year-old  heifers.- 1.  Julia  J.  Beat.  Salem;  2.  Mac- 
Master   Tweed,    Salem;    3,    Samuel    J.    Beal,    Salem. 

"Three-year-old  heifers. -1.  Edna  Mae  Beal,  Salem;  2,  C. 
Allen   Patruk,   Salem;    3,   Milton  Schlo.ssberg,    Burlington. 

Cows  4  years  or  over.— 1,  Marjorie  I.  Karry,  Mon- 
mouth":" 2.    MacMaster   Tweed.    .Salem;    3,    El.'sie    Hampton. 

Monmouth.  _,„>.„    . 

Offspring  of  Club  animal  (any  age).— 1.  Marjorie  I. 
Farry.  Monmouth:  2,  Edna  Mae  Beal,  Salem;  3,  Julia  J. 
Beal,  Salem. 

AYBSHIBES 

Junior    heifer    calves,     under    fi    mos.— I,    Jean    Uoble, 

Senior   calves.    6    to    12   mos.— 1,    Foster   Noble,    Su.isex : 
2.  William  Curley,   Salem. 
Junior        rlings,  12  to  18  mos.— 1.  Foster  Watts,  Morris. 


MF:MBERS  of  the  Cedar- 
ville  Marketing  Coop- 
erative Association  may  well 
be  proud  of  their  record  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  when 
they  have  sold  by  auction 
more  than  $1,250,000  worth 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  penny  in 
bad  debts.  Bad  debts  have 
been  the  downfall  of  many  a 
farmer  cooperative,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  cooperative  does  not  have  sizable 
accounts  which  they  arc  unable  to  collect.  This 
has  been  a  weakness  among  farmer  cooperatives 
for  many  years.  . 

Howard  Shepard,  president  of  the  Association, 
reports  that  sales  totaling  $402,000  up  to  Septem- 
ber 7th  this  season  were  $2,000  in  excess  of  1930 
sales  when  the  market  was  operated  until  Novem- 
ber 1st.  With  seven  to  ten  weeks  more  of  sales, 
it  is  believed  that  1931  sales  over  this  auction  will 
exceed  those  of  1930  by  at  least  $135,000. 

Farmers  have  been  able  to  sell  over  the  auction 
market  without  losses  from  bad  debts  because  the 
Association  demands  proof  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity before  allowing  any  buyer  to  make  purchases. 
Buyers  who  cannot  furnish  such  proof  must  have 
brokers  act  for  them.    In  such  instances  the  brok- 
ers, not  the  farmers,  are  taking  the  risks  involved. 
Comparison  of  business  done  for  July,  1930,  and 
the  same  month  this  year  reveals  an  increase  of 
more   than   100   per   cent  in  produce   sold  and   m 
cash  returns  to  growers.    In  1930  a  total  of  60,091 
packages  of  beans,  onions,  squashes,  Lima  beans, 
carrots  and  other  vegetables  brought 
$76,946.15.     This    year'  145,567    pack- 
ages brought  $156,994.85. 


MORE  Berkshires  were  entered  in 
the  Four-H  Club  Swine  Show  at 
the  Trenton  Tri-State  Fair  last  week 
than    any    other    breed.     Joseph    W. 
Griner  of  Mercer  county  exhibited  the 
grand  champion   sow  as  well   as  the 
best  produce  of  sow,  and  Gladon  Bell 
of   Salem   county   had    the    champion 
boar.    Joseph  Griner  was  also  award- 
ed   the    special    sweepstake    in    this 
breed  through  the  New  Jersey  Junior 
Breeders'  Fund,  Inc.    This  award  was 
made    possible    through    a   loan    fund 
established  in   1931   by  former  U.   S. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  for- 
mer president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Julius  Forstann 
of  Passaic,  who  placed  $30,000  under 
»H/>  .v,o»,orr»vionf   r>f  tho  Rtat<»  rippart- 

ment    of    Agriculture   to   enable   boys 
and  girls  to  secure  pure-bred  stock. 

The  grand  champion  Duroc-Jersey 
sow  and  the  best  litter  was  owned  by 
Melvin  Bailey  of  Salem  county  and 
the  grand  champion  was  shown  by 
William  Ireland  of  Mercer  county. 

There  were  few  Chester  White  en- 
tries; both  the  grand  champion  sow 
and  boar  award  as  well  as  the  best 
litter,  going  to  George  L.  Shimp  of 
Salem  county. 

Charles  E.  Ireland  of  Mercer  coun- 
ty carried  off  both  the  grand  cham- 
pionships in  the  Poland-China  entries. 
Alix  Hill  of  Salem  county  exhibited 
the  best  product  of  sow. 
*      *      * 

THE  annual  tour  by  New  Jersey  potato  growers 
of  south  Jersey  farms  that  produce  certified 
white  potato  seed  will  be  held  September  29th,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Martin,  state  plant  pathologist,  has  an- 
nounced. 

At  that  time  more  than  250  potato  growers 
from  all  sections  of  the  state  will  visit  several  of 
the  77  south  Jersey  farms,  where  seed,  certified 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  true 
to  type  and  relatively  free  of  disease,  will  be  in- 
spected. 

Starting  at  10  a.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  from 
the  farm  of  Alfred  Sloan  at  Shirley,  the  potato 
growers  will  make  several  farm  visits,  arriving  at 
Deerfield  in  time  for  luncheon  at  12:30.  Visits  to 
other  farms  will  be  made  in  the  afternoon,  and 
talks  on  the  value  of  high  quality  seed  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Martin  and  other  potato  authorities. 
About  900  acres  are  entered  for  seed  potato  cer- 
tification   this   year. 

*      *      * 

AMOVE  by  New  Jersey's  turkey  growers  to 
form  a  state  association  will  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion on  October  10th,  when  the  fourth  annual 
New  Jersey  turkey  field  day  and  tour  is  held  in 
Cumberland  and  Salem  counties.  Organization  of 
a  state  association,  it  is  believed,  will  give  further 
impetus  to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  to  revive  New  Jersey's  once  important 
turkey-growing  industry.  The  field  day  tour  will 
start  at  10:30  a.  m.  from  the  farm  of  Edward 
Broomweli,  near  Woodstown,  where  more  than 
500  Bronze   turkeys  will  be  seen. 
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Tomatoes  for  Health 

By   GERTRUDE    S.    STEWART 

PERHAPS  in  no  fruit  or  vegetable  has  old 
Mother  Nature  stored  away  so  many  rich 
health-preserving  qualities  as  in  the  rosy 
red  tomato.  Tomatoes  are  valuable  either  fresh  or 
canned,  and  may  be  served  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways  that  no  day  of  the  entire  year  should  pass 
without  a  tomato  dish  served  at  your  table. 

Tomatoes  canned  retain  all  those  curative  and 
preventive  qualities  that  are  so  abundant  in  ripe 
tomatoes  and  we  should  fill  as  many  jars  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  hot  autumn  is  too  full  of  other  duties 
to  make  many  spreads  now,  can  the  tomatoes, 
and  then  make  the  fine  tomato  butter  next  vnnter 
when  the  added  fire  will  feel  good,  and  the  jelly 
glasses  are  beginning  to  thin  out  on  the  shelves. 

Right  now  before  Jack  Frost  comes  along  we 
should  be  canning  tomatoes  for  vegetable  dish, 
soup,  or  fine  winter  salad.  Fill  hot  sterilized  jars 
with  smooth  clean,  firm  tomatoes  of  even  size. 
Pour  over  them  boiling  hot  stewed  tomato  that 
has  been  made  from  tomatoes  uneven 
in  size  or  too  large  to  go  into  the 
cans.  To  each  quart  add  one  tea- 
spoon salt,  and  one  tablespoon  sugar. 
Process  in  hot  water  bath  22  minutes. 
Tomato  Puree. — For  delicious  soup 
cook  together  one  gallon  chopped  to- 
mato, one  onion  diced,  one  stalk  cel- 
ery (chopped),  one  bay  leaf,  two  tea- 
spoons salt,  and  a  dash  of  paprika. 
When  the  vegetables  are  tender,  press 
through  a  sieve.  Cook  again  until  the 
mixture  is  reduced  about  one-half. 
Seal  in  hot,  clean  jars. 

Vegetable-Tomato  Soup. — With  one 
quart  of  the  tomato  puree  (made  as 
above)  combine  one  cup  each  of  tiny 
Lima  beans,  peas,  corn.  Add  one- 
fourth  cup  sliced  onion  and  one  tea- 
spoon each  of  salt  and  sugar.  Bring 
this  mixture  to  boiling  point,  then 
pour  into  steriJized,  hot  jars  and  pro- 
cess for  thirty  minutes  at  ten  pounds 
pressure  in  the  pressure  cooker.  If 
the  hot  water  bath  is  used  boil  for 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

Pickled  Red  Tomato. — Small  red  or 
yellow  tomatoes  are  easily  pickled 
with  no  cooking.  Select  sound  ripe 
tomatoes  vvrlthout  any  bruises  or 
cracks.  When  clean  and  dry,  pack 
them  in  clean  cold  jars.  Pour  over 
them  cold  white  vinegar  to  entirely 
fill  the  jar.  Seal  and  store  in  a  cool 
dark  place.  These  tomatoes  are  firm 
and  of  fine  color— just  fine  to  slice 
or  serve  whole  in  salad.  Thirty  min- 
utes soaking  in  cold  water  will  re- 
move any  acid  flavor.  They  may  be 
cooked  just  as  you  use  fresh  tomato. 


in  making  .sauce,  ju.st  enough  to  keep  the  apples 
from  sticking  to  the  kettle.  Some  people  always 
strain  applesauce  and  some  never  do.  If  nutmeg 
is  used  for  flavoring,  do  not  add  it  until  the  sauce 
is  served,  for  it  is  likely  to  make  the  flavor  bitter 
on  standing.  The  flavor  of  applesauce  may  also 
be  varied  by  adding  lemon  juice  or  cinnamon  or 
cloves. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following 
very  simp'e  directions  for  cooking  applesauce: 

Wash,  pare,  quarter  and  core  the  apples;  or  if 
the  sauce  is  to  be  put  through  a  colander,  leave 
the  skins  on.  Cook  the  apples  until  soft  in  a  cov- 
ered pan,  using  just  enough  water  to  keep  them 
from  scorching.  If  the  skins  have  been  left  on.  put 
the  sauce  through  a  colander.  Sweeten  the  sauce 
to  taste,  and  add  a  few  grains  of  salt. 
» 

Shredded  cabbage  mixed  with  peanuts  and  boil- 
ed dressing  makes  a  different  and  delicious  salad. 

*     *     * 

Frequently  used  small  kitchen  utensils  are  easier 
to  find  when  hung  on  the  wall  than  when  laid  on 
a  shelf  or  in  a  drawer. 


-^ 


Bread  and  Butter  Pickles 

(Requested  by  Mrs.  Louis  Noll.) 

SLICE  twenty-four  n^edium  sized 
cucumbers  (vsrlthout  peeling)  into 
quarter-inch  slices.  Sprinkle  three 
tablespoons  salt  over  them  and  let 
stand  for  three  hours.  Add  ten  onions 
chopped  fine,  or  fifty  tiny  white  onions 
left  whole.  Add  one  teaspoon  celery 
seed,  one  teaspoon  mustard  seed,  one 
teaspoon  powdered  ginger,  one  tea- 
spoon turmeric  powder,  two  cups 
sugar  and  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Let 
the  mixture  boil  up  thoroughly  and 
keep  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  Seal 
boiling  hot  in  hot  sterilized  jars.  This 
is  a  most  delicious  relish,  aLso  useful 
for  peppy  sandwiches  at  any  time  of 
year.  G.  S.  S. 
« 

Apple  Sauce 

ALL  through  September  and  part 
of  October  the  apple  orchard 
sheds  its  treasures  faster  than  they 
can  be  taken  care  of.  Any  apples  that 
must  be  trimmed  or  cut  up  -windfall 
or  damaged  fruit — may  be  made  into 
applesauce,  some  of  which  can  be 
stored  for  a  few  days  in  the  refrig- 
erator, and  some  canned  by  the  water- 
bath  process.    Don't  use  much  water 


Compensations 

By    HILI»A    RICHMOND 

SINCE  there  isn't  much  money  now-a-days  for 
gasoline  and  town  attractions,  our  neighbor- 
hood has  gone  back  to  the  old-fashioned  visit- 
ing and  eating  together.  Folks  come  to  supper  and 
spend  the  evening,  the  younger  folks  playing 
checkers  and  dominoes  while  the  older  ones  visit 
We  have  even  gone  back  to  the  old-time  baked 
beans,  sausage,  home-canned  fruit  and  baking 
powder  biscuit  with  home-made  spreads.  The 
things  that  have  to  be  bought  in  town  are  not  so 
numerous  as  formerly,  but  we  like  the  old-time 
things.  Com  bread  with  maple  syrup  and  honey 
cakes  are  pretty  good  after  all. 

The  women  meet  to  sew  around  the  neighbor- 
hood sometimes  and  the  rest  come  in  to  supper. 
Our  Sunday  school  and  club  socials  are  family  af- 
fairs for  a  big  social  with  all  present  rather  than 
a  number  of  small  affairs,  saves  heat,  light  and 
the  waste  that  follows  a  country  gathering.  And, 
by  the  way,  while  not  on  war  time  clean  plates 
there  is  a  great  deal  less  waste  than 
was  prevalent  a  few  years  back. 

In  short  we  are  rediscovering  our 
homes,  ourselves,  our  families  and  our 
possibilities.  We  are  in  better  health, 
more  calm  in  mind,  more  united,  and 
more  certain  that  the  farm  folks  are 
not  suffering  as  much  as  those  in 
large  places.  We  have  plenty  to  eat 
good  beds,  warm  fires,  a  little  money 
and  a  great  deal  of  faith.  Some  one 
has  said  that  there  is  no  loss  without 
its  corresponding  gain,  and  we  be- 
lieve it. 

"The  inner  side  of  every  cloud 
Is    bright    and    shining, 
And  so  I  turn  my  clouds  about. 
And   always  wear   them   inside  out 
To  show  the  lining." 

« 
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Dotted  Swiss  and  organdie  keep 
their  fresh  appearance  if  pressed  fre- 
quently on  the  wrong  side. 


Mildew  occurs  more  readily  in 
warm  weather  and  to  avoid  it  never 
let  clothes  dampened  for  ironing  stand 
for  any  length  of  time. 
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Why  Not  Be  a  Well 
Dressed  Family  ? 

No.  7294. — Ladies'  house  dress.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7293. — Misses'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 

No.  7285.— Ladies'  dress  with  slen- 
der hips.  Designaed  in  sizes:  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48,  50  and  52  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. 

No.  7062. — Misses'  and  ladies'  dress 
Designed  in  sizes;  16  and  18  years  for 
misses,  and  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure  for  ladies. 

No.  7300.— Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 

No.  7304. — Girls'  dress.  Designed  « 
sizes:   4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 

No.  7299. — Girls'  gym  costume.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  8.  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years. 

No.  6764.— Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  three 
sizes:  2,  4  and  6  years. 

No.  7135. — Girls'  bloomer  dress.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years 

HOW   TO   OBDEB 

All  patterns  15c  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Address  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Pe"' 
Ave.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

tajmJ.  fashion  book 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  oj 
Fall  Book  of  Fashions  showing  IG  cow 
pages  and  containing  designs  of  Ladi«| 
Mi.sse.s'  and  Children's  Patterns,  al* 
Hints    to    the    Home    Dressmaker. 


\NON-WRAI^ 
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ANURE 

SPREADER 

Shreds,  Pulverizes  and  Makes 
an  Even  Distribution 

of  any  kind  or  condition  of  Manure. 

EAST  TO  IiOAD — Ixiw  (lo^Yll:  t^n 
be  Imilu'd  iiitii  CDincrs  of  Imrnynrd ; 
|)lviit.s  oil  citlitT  rear  wlicel.  tiiniiiiK 
niito  Ki'i<lf  IxTirilt.s  the  front  wIumIs 
to  turn  nt  rlKl't  nn»,'l<'«  to  tlie  l)i"l. 
IJoth  wlicels  roll  when  funilnK. 
EAST  X>BA7T-  Itollcr  r.cnrlnRs  nnd 
"Non-\Vrni)i)lnK"  n.-isiirc  n  viTy  light 
draft.  .So  conKtrnctfd  thiit  nil  bonr- 
InEx  ri-mnin  in  coini'lctc  iillKn"i''"t. 
The  pull  or  driift  is  dlrctt  throueh 
draft  braces  pulling  from  center  of 
bed. 

CANNOT  WBAF— The  o.>^('illiitlnK 
tiiolli  biir.s  p''vciit  nil  wnipphiK  li.\ 
the  .simple  ap|)lliatlon  of  iiii  old  priii 
eijile  well  known  to  our  Knindfiilh- 
ers  and  .vet  it  nt)s()liitel.v  prevents 
iinv  wriipploK-  H'"*  »  K'pol'it  ill.-, 
triimtor  which  nidH  in  )iMlverl-/.lnK  nnd 
niiikes   11   wide  but   ver.v  even   H|ireiid. 

Ila.s  nttaoliinent  for  sprendinc  Hme 
and  top  (lre.s!dn(f  fertlll-z.cr.  If  you 
wiint  the  blKKest  returns  iipl'ly  th" 
nintnire  with  n  Forquhiir  •'Nnn-Wriip" 
Spreader — fidlv  described  in  liul- 
letln  030.   Send  for  a  eoi)y  today. 

A.B.FARQUHARCO.,Liinited 

Box  946  YORK,  PA. 


uON'T  SENu  i  rENNYi 

Women  I  Here's  the  way  to  save  money  on  househo'd 
needs  and  clothina  for  the  whole  family  IJuBt  send  ue 
yoor  name  and  aadrese— no  money — and  we'll  mail 
yop  this  advertiaed  barsaln.  Remnant  bundle  con- 
tainsZO  yards  of  eotton  materials  such  aa  ehambrays. 
aicghama,  percales,  Tofles.  Ilnenes,  maslin  and  towel- 
UiK  In  2  to  6-yard  lenirths.  With  each  bundle  you 
receive  four  100-yard  spools  of  white  eotton  sewins 
thread  and  100  assorted  atces  golden-eye  steel  needles. 
Pay  postman  •t.^S  on  delivery.  We  pay  allpoetaffs. 
Honey  back  if   not  SMIsAed.    ORDKII  BY  No7>. 

WM.TEW  nap  CO.     Ptpt  h-i>»»      cHtcaco 


A.  FR AlVflB  St  O^ 

Buy  Dlr«et,  LewMt  Factory  Prle«* 
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LOW    A.S 

y  Dii      . 

Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Malta  Monay 
HERTZLER  and  ZOaK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  lirewoud.  puata, 
lumber,  laths,   etc.     Many 

I'^  styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIO  CATALOa  FREE.  Money  mak- 
ing opportunities  on  Conc-ete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
A  " 

i 


Jiff 

anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 
Boi  at  Ballavilla,  Pa. 


The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 
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By 

ALLMAN 


CopyrlKht,    lIKtl,    by    OappiT-llfirinan  SloMini.   lie 
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Horse  injured? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

Absorbine  is  thedependablaViniment  when 
gashes,  bruises,  threaten  lay-ups.  Fast  to 
case  inflammation  and  guard  apiainst  infec* 
tiou,  it's  a  quick  healing  aid.  Muscles  and 
tendons  strained  by  pulling,  too,  respond 
to  this  38-year-oId  liniment.  No  blisters — 
no  lost  hair — horse  can  work.  A  real  econ- 
omy. All  druggists  — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F. 
Young,Inc.,354LymanSt.,Spring(ield,Ma89. 


Fnll  ntof  stTlish  iler-.rtue^  dinhca  r.lVKN  for  sellinK  s  frw  l>0S«f 
ot  my  delicioun  Gtmi  ■mi  Mlntn  nt  f>c  •  pnrk.  Wonderful  chsncs 
for  BTffryone.  EverFt>o.ly  buyrt  nnd  you  nmko  money  every  daf 
betiden  rereivins  diahon.  Write  me  ftt  once  for  sveote'  psckagS 
and  mo  CATAlXKi  of  FREE  I'KKHENTS.    1  TRUST  YOU. 

CHARUS  DAVID,  Station  V,  Cincinnati.  O.      Oapt  US 


OR  a  while  the  general  paid  little 
heed  to  the.se  muttering.s.  "They 
are  the  prote.sts  of  friends  and 
others  who  are  doing  it  to  please 
Lydia  Boggs  and  are  natural  in  any 
ca.se  of  a  criminal  condemned,"  he 
thought.  But  then  the  idea  gained 
ground  that  it  wa.s  not  Lydia  or 
Lewis  but  the  principle  involved  which 
so  arou-sed  the  settlers.  This  was  a 
different  matter. 

If  a  man  were  to  be  hanged  for 
killing  an  Indian  society  would  go  to 
the  dogs,  rea.Honed  the  settlers.  No 
man's  property  would  be  assured  to 
him  by  law  or  justice.  Wetzel  repre- 
sented themselves.  His  fate  repre- 
sented the  retention  or  slipping  away 
of  the  property  they  had  gained 
through  struggle  and  difficulties. 
Their  position  was  shaky  enotigh  at 
best,  and  they  could  see  no  virtue  in 
anything  which  would  endanger  it. 

Before  we  condemn  the  settlers  as 
being  too  greedy  or  unmerciful  let  us 
think  of  what  so-called  highly  civi- 
lized nations  do  in  similar  cases.  They 
do  not  slay  a  lone  Indian  but  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants  for  a  little  strip 
of  soil.  The  settlers  were  obeying  the 
first  law  of  nature,  which  is  self-pres- 
ervation. The  general  represented  or- 
ganized government,  and  stood  for 
law  and  order.  Both  equally  right  in 
their  stand,  and  both  the  victims  not 
of  per.sonal  ambition  but  of  racial 
struggle  for  supremacy.  They  were 
simply  pushed  out  in  front  to  take 
the  bumps;  the  force  and  responsibil- 
ity was  far  behind  them. 

While  the  settlers  were  thus  mak- 
ing an  issue  of  the  Wetzel  affair  and 
working  themselves  vip  in  a  rage  of 
righteous  indignation  the  redskins 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  lax 
guarding  by  pilfering  herds  and  gar- 
dens. But  the  reus  did  not  date  buO'w 
themselves.  They  heard  about  the 
trial  and  the  resultant  public  resent- 
ment, so  kept  out  of  sight,  for  the 
vicinity  became  very  unhealthy  for 
them. 

The  vigorous  Lydia  persevered  in 
her  campaign  until  Judge  Simms  was 
persuaded  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  requested  before  the  trial. 

"Who  will  go  security  for  Lewis 
Wetzel's  good  behavior?"  asked  the 
court. 

"Good  behavior!"  cried  a  woman. 
"Why  don't  you  investigate  before 
asking  such  a  question  ?  You  must  be 
a  fool.  There  isn't  a  better  mannered 
man  in  the  country  than  Lewis  Wet- 
zel. You  don't  know  what  politeness 
is." 

"Order  in  the  court!"  .said  the 
judge.  When  order  was  restored  the 
question  of  security  was  again 
brought  up.  A  party  of  hunters  came 
forward  vdth  bags  of  money  in  their 
hands,  "We're  his  bondsmen,"  said 
one. 

"Have  you  any  property?" 
"Here  it  is."  holding  out  the  bags. 
"But  I  mean  landed  property,"  said 
the  court. 

"Bless  the  man's  sweet  eyes,"  re- 
sponded a  naive  hunter.  "Just  as  if 
gold  wasn't  landed  property.  Just  as 
if  gold  wasn't  safer  than  land  in  these 
Indian  settlements.  Now  judge,  just 
you  look  here.  Landed  property  do 
you  saj'?  Do  you  mean  land?  Per- 
haps then  you'd  like  us  to  go  out  and 
d'g  up  a  whole  prairie  and  bring  it 
ia  here  as  security  for  Wetzel's  decent 
conduct  hereafter.  Is  that  your  mean- 
ing, judge? 

"We  don't  quite  get  the  hang  of 
these  here  court  proceedings,  but  if 
that's  your  meaning,  just  out  with  it, 
and  if  we  can't  lodge  a  whole  prairie 
here  we'll  bring  you  the  stock  of  one. 
grass,  bisons,  wolves  and  Injuns,  and 
you  can  keep  them  all  as  long  as  you 
want  to,  judge,  and  bless  the  Injun 
we    come    across    on    our   way    out! 


•■Four  hundred  cif'.hty-five  farmers 
dcmonbtr;itc(l  this  p.ist  summer  that 
swine  sanit-ition  cuts  ,-ibout  siK  weeks 
off  the  time  rtMUiicd  lo  raise  a  pig  to 
the  200-|)ound  mark." 
(From  Ihi  Diitmhci  "SHrrrssJiil  Farir.in!',") 


They'll  ri'inomber  this  day  Take  the 
gold,   judge." 

"The  prisoner  i.s  acquitted."  .said 
the  court. 

With  shouts  of  joy  Wetzel  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  brawny  men 
into  the  open  air.  Festivity  reigned. 
The  "principle"  had  been  preserved, 
and  in  this  brush  with  the  authorities 
the  settlers  had  come  off  best.  We 
are  told  that  the  feasting  and  danc- 
ing in  celebration  of  the  famed  scout's 
relea.se  lasted  two  days,  during  which 
time  not  an  Indian  showed  up,  nor 
did  the  smoke  of  a  campfire  cloud  the 
sky. 

FOLLOWING  his  acquittal  Lewis 
accompanied  Lydia  to  Wheeling 
where  among  friends  "he  could  en- 
gage in  his  regular  Indian  hunting 
at  his  pleasure." 

The  .settlers  in  backing  Wetzel 
rather  than  the  representative  of  law 
and  order  were  not  without  logic.  Al- 
though Wetzel's  methods  were  not 
built  on  a  grand  scale  or  aimed  at  an 
early  peace  they  differed  from  the 
military  operations  of  the  day  in  be- 
ing successful,  while  army  campaigns 
against  the  Indians  were  generally 
tragic  failures. 

As  commander-in-chief  of  the  Unit- 
ed   States    forces    General    Harmar, 
while  located  at  Fort  Washington,  led 
the  first  offensive  against  the  Indians 
of  western  Ohio.    He  had  some  3,000 
poorly    equipped    soldiers,    some    not 
even    having    guns.     In    September, 
1790,  he  led  his  motley  array  against 
the  Indian  villages   on   the  Maumee. 
The  first  part  of  his  expedition  was 
successful    in    that    the    Indians    fled 
before  he  got  to  them,   and  his  men 
then  destroyed  their  villages  without 
molestation,  but  his  movements  were 
watched  by  the   redskins   lurking  in 
the  woou.i.    When  liis  troops  were  in 
proper  position  the  reds  launched  an 
attack  with  such  surprise  and  vehe- 
mence that  the  whites  ran  in  disorder. 
The  general  ordered  a  counter  at- 
tack, but  the  redskins  by  a  ruse  di- 
vided the  whites  and  defeated  them 
again,  in  spite  of  heroic  fighting  by 
the  whites. 

When  the  army  got  back  to  Fort 
Washington  on  November  3rd  it  had 
lost  183  men  killed,  while  37  had  been 
wounded.  In  the  dreary  retreat  it  is 
said  that  the  militia  became  so  un- 
governable at  times  that  Harmar 
maintained  order  only  by  threatening 
to  fire  on  them  with  his  artillery. 

This  of  course  did  not  lull  the  fears 
of  the  settlers,  while  it  encouraged  the 
Indians  to  go  out  and  whoop  things 
up  some  more.  In  fact  they  got  so 
bad  that  something  had  to  be  done, 
so  Arthur  St.  Clair,  then  governor 
of  the  Ohio  Territory,  was  chosen  as 
the  man  to  strike  the  blow  that  would 
take  the  wind  out  of  them. 

Like  General  Harmar  General  St. 
Clair  had  good  intentions  but  a  poor 
army.  It  was  underfed  and  ill-equip- 
ped and  the  2.300  men  composing  it 
had  a  large  assortment  of  inferior 
persons  as  far  as  soldiering  is  con- 
cerned. St.  Clair's  plan  was  to  build 
a  line  of  forts  or  stockades  up 
through  Ohio  and  thus  awe  the  red 
men  by  the  white  man's  powers. 

St.  Clair's  force  proceeded  slowly. 
First  went  scouts  to  spy  out  the  land. 
Then  came  cutters  to  chop  trees  and 
make  a  road.  Following  them  were 
the  advance  guard  and  then  the  army 
in  two  columns  ending  with  four 
piecea  of  artillery.  In  the  lead  were 
horses  with  tents  and  provisions  and 
cattle.  Cavalry  marched  in  file  on  the 
flanks  and  oiitside  of  the  horsemen 
ranged  riflemen  and  scouts.  Such  a 
cavalcade  must  have  seemed  to  the 
watching  Indians  something  like  a 
circus  parade.  Movements  of  this 
army  of  course  could  not  be  kept 
secret.  (To  be  continued.) 


Germicide 

Parasiticide 

Disinfectant 


KRESO 
DIPNOI 

Stancfarcdzedj 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE! 

BOOKLET  ON 

"Farm 
Sanitation" 


Krcso    Dip    No.   1 

cxtcrmln.itcs  insect 
parasites  on  livestock 
and  poultry — 'aids  in 
hc.iling  wounds  and 
many  skin  troubles  on 
animals.  Use  it  freely 
about  buildings- 
destroys   foul   odors 

— kills  disease  germs  and  promotes  sanitation, 
(Drives  away  flies  and  mosquitoes)  Dependable 
— A  Parke-Davis  Product. 

Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  t  at  Drug  Stores 
When  writing  for  "Farm  Sanitation"  booklet  addreic 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

l)):.h  K-SS-W;  Animal  Industry  Dcpt. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


National    Carbide 

in  the  red  drum 

Liglits  Niglit  Work 

Saves  you  money. Your 
dealer  has  NATIONAL. 
If  not,  write  us. 

National  Carbide 
Sales  Corporation 

Lincoln  Bldg.  NewYork 

Cocwt  to  Coiut  Service 
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I  Cotnpact.. Powerful  | 

"Economical  to  i 

oporato.  Full  ridlns*  J 


De»a  all 
ttia  work 
etatoam 
ol  horaoa. « 

Thara'aa  [ 

placa  for 

aCantaur  | 

on  avory 

farm.  Sand  nama  and  ad.  { 

draaa  for  FREE  CATALOO. 

Name 


Addres.1. 


I  Hall  to  CenUkur  TrKtor  Corp.  I  ri-AMsln.GrsenwIch.Oj 


MEN  WANTED 

£is     local     representatives     and    TO" 
travel     the     lural     routes     looking 
after    new    and    renewal    subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Ple'asant,  dignified  work,  position 
permanent  with  good  pay  to  men 
who  can   qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use  of  convey 
ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7;J(H    Tenn   Avenue,   riitsburgh.   Pa. 


ONE-riANSAW  Mill- 


Mnknslumbcr.fihinKles.crosntica, fence 
posts. InthB,  fruit  unci  vegetable  cratt.s 
and   boxes,   ilimf-nsir'n   bl&njui   for   fumjtiire> 
aUn  faplita  blucln  into  flrnwood.     Needed  by 
f.'irmera.    timber    ownem, 

contmctora.  I'ajn  for  H»rlf 
in  a  wc*'k.  or  on  oiio  job. 
Owarantaad.  S.  <lil  Llircct  rrom 
f  Art  nry.Wrlla  today  forSpec- 
titl  OtTer  an<l  Frao  Book  "Boiv 
To    Mnkf*     Lumber  " 

>j>  aiLaaw  macminuiv  co. 

^'       732    Mfgrs.Eii.Bldc..  Kansas  CHy.MO. 


JDtOU> 


5^-Ol'- 


FRUIT  TREES  -  *"«" '"'  *•"■'• «"  <•"""»"« 

PI   ANTQ-RITI  DQ  A'""v<  vn/UUrf!.  lUnutlUno 
■  Ij/»1^  I  O    OULiDiJ  for  Farrtt,(i(ir<Un  ovrt  iMwn 

Write— Alien's  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Boi  9.  Geneva,  Ohio 


JAY  you  aaw    the    advertlaamant    in  PannayWant* 
7Farmar  whan  you  ara  wrltinc  to  our  arlrarHaan. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


May  We  Present-^- 


C CARRIE  JOY  who  stepped  out  in 
i    the  Little    Folks'   Corner  a  few 
weeks  ago!     Her  name   was  selected 
by  the  judges  from  hundreds  of  let- 
I  ters.  To  Ruth  Davis  of  Cambria  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  Carrie  Joy  owes  her 
I  name.    Very   soon    Ruth   will    receive 
I  the  reaUy,  truly  doll  which  this  Cor- 
ner offered  as  a  prize. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  to 
read  the  poems  that  came  in  with 
suggested  names.    Here  are  a  few: 

My   name  is  Louise 

As  plain  as  can  be, 

So    why    don't    you    send 

This  dolly  to  me? — Eunice  Moore. 

We  think  Louise  a  nice  name,  too. 

*  *      * 

Won't  you    call   her  Florence? 
She  looks   so  much   like  me. 
And  I'd   be   very   happy 
If   you'd  call  her  after  me. 

Florence    Stickler. 

Sorry,  Florence,  but  we  know  you'll 
be  happy  that  your  duplicate  has  a 
g;ood  home  with  Ruth. 

*  ♦      ♦ 

ICiss  Snow  Drop  is  coming  to  see  us,  you 

know 
To  cheer  us  each  week  through  the  long 

winter  snow. 
To  dress   her  will   give   us   glad   hours  of 

bliss 
3o  here's  to   our  Editor,   let's  send  her  a 

kiss.  Gwendolyn   Carrier. 

When  you   send   kisses,   be    sure 
I  to  mail  them  Special  Delivery.    This 

sne  got  lost. 

*     *     * 

Anna  Jane 

Is   my    girl's   name 

So  I  decided 

To  call  this  one  the  same. 

Leonard  McWhorter. 

We  hope  Anna  Jane  is  as  nice  as 
I  aer  name,  Leonard. 

*  >K        * 

Jean   is   my   little  doll. 
I   can    keep   her   neat 
'Cause   Pennsylvania    Farmer 
Is    sending   her    wardrobe    complete. 
Marie    K.    Mci<'aii. 

We're  too  crowded  with  poems  this 
jveek  but  there'll  be  new  dresses  later. 

*  *     * 

(n    Pennsylvania    Farmer   I    found   a   doll 

today 
1  ind  with   my  other  dollies  she  is  coming 

to  stay. 
[  But   the   poor   baby  was   nameless   among 

my  dollies  two, 
3o  I  thought  right  quickly  and  named  her 
Betty  Lou.  Evelyn  C.  Wager. 

We   hope   the   other   dollies   aren't 
I  jealous  of  Carrie  Joy. 

*  *     * 
Mary  Jane  is  my  name, 
Cut  me  out  and  put  me  in  a  frame; 
Give  me  a  dress,   a  coat  and  a  hat. 
And  I'll  be  very  proud  of  that. 

Ada   Z.    Sensenig. 

But  Carrie  Joy  doesn't  want  to  be 
3ut  in  a  frame.  She  wants  you  to 
make  her  one  of  the  family. 

*  *     * 

This    little    doll    in   undies   neat 
Should  have  a  name  that's  awful  sweet. 
And   so  I'll   call  her  Nancy   Jane 
Then  under  that  I'll  sign  my  name — 
Sarah  E.  Husson. 

A  good  poem,  Sarah.    Call  again. 

*  *     « 

This  dear  little   girl   is  Nancy   Sue 
I'm  sure  she  has  eyes  of  deepest  blue. 
She  comes   to  me.  she  comes  to  you 
This  dear  little  girl  called  Nancy  Sue. 
Nancy  Ellen  Nisley. 

But  Nancy  Ellen  is  fourteen.  She 
jhould  be  able  to  write  good  poetry. 

*  »     * 
A  very   pretty   name 
Would    be   Emma    Jane. 

I  like  it  better  than  all  others 
'Cause   it's  my   grandmother's. 

Evelyn   Jane  Yost. 

Be  sure  to  show  this  poem  to 
3randmother,  Evelyn. 

*  *       4> 

Did    you   see    the   Stockman    dolly? 
Her   name   Is    Sunny    Sue. 
She's    going    to    have    nice    dresses 
And   coats    and   bonnets,   too. 

Anna    Mae    Sharpe. 

She's  to  have  the  finest  wardrobe 
%  dolly  ever  had! 

*  *     * 

3he  has  a  ribbon   'round  her  head, 

■?hoes  of  black   and   socks  of  red. 

AThat   shall    we   call    this   dear   little   girl? 


Phyllis,    Janet,    Jean   or   Pearl? 

Gladys   Reynolds. 

How     do     you     like     Carrie     Joy, 

Gladys  ? 

*  *     * 

Mamma   sjud,    "Call   her   Alice." 
Grandma  said,   "Call  her  Mame." 
But    I    just    said    politely, 
"Shirley    is    her    name." 

Jean   Oliver. 

And  that's  that! 

*  *     * 

Miss  Doris   May  has  come  to  town 
All  trigged   out  in  a  pretty  new  gown. 
Her  wardrobe   follows   week   by   week. 
So  eagerly  on  Friday  this  page  we'll  seek. 

Naomi    E.    Neale. 

We  wish  you  could  see  her  new  Fall 
coat  and  hat.    They  are  lovely. 

*  *     ♦ 
A    dear   little   dolly 

Is   Peggy   Lou   so   fair, 

With    her    bright   eyes   of  blue 

And    her    gay    golden    hair. 

Ruth   Heacock. 

Ruth  writes  a  little  letter  to  the 
editor  and  says  she  hasn't  missed  a 
day  of  school  for  three  years.    Isn't 

that  fine? 

*  *     * 

I    like    this    little    dolly 
She's   as   nice   as    nice    can   be. 
And   wouldn't   it  be   jolly 
To   name  her  after  me? 

Ruth  Anne   Kams  (5  years) 

Too  bad,  Ruth  Anne! 

» 

X.AST    WEEK'S    PTTZZI.E 
HOBIZONTAZi 

1.  Ramona  26.  TB 

6.  Brag  27.  Yes 

10.  IV  29.  N.H.  (New  Hamp.) 

11.  Name  31.  Ong 

12.Fro  (Not  quite  "long") 

14.  Mar  33.  Ties 

16.  Est.    (estate)  35.  Balboa 

17.  R.  L.   (right,  left)  37.  R.C.S. 

18.  Lemons  (right   centers) 

20.  Sod  38.  I.Q. 

21.  Cody  39.  St. 

22.  Dam  41.  See 

24.  We  42.  Los  Angeles 

25.  En 

VEBTICAIi 

1.  Rim  21.  Central 

2.  Avalon  Zi.  Me 

3.  On  28.  Sob 

4.  N.A.  (No.  Amer.)    29.  Nests 

5.  Amend  30.  C.  B.  Q. 

7.  R.F.   (Rural  Free) 32.  Noses 

8.  Arrow  34.   IC   (99) 

9.  Golden  Gate  36.  Lo 

12.  Essay  38.  Inn 

15.  Red  40.  Ye 

19.  Myths  41.  S.  E.  (South  East) 


OBEAT    TIMES    AHEAD  I 

Dear    Young    People : 

HOW  does  it  seem  to  get  back 
to  school  after  a  nice,  long 
vacation?  I  know  how  it  feels  for 
I've  been  away  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  Three-Nation  Tour  and  have 
Ueen  working  hard  trying  to  find 
the  bottom  of  my  de.sk.  It  was 
heaped  high  with  some  nice  letters 
from  you.  I've  opened  and  read  [ 
every  one  and  enjoyed  them  im- 
men.sely.  Even  though  I  cannot  an- 
swer every  letter  personally,  please 
don't  get  discouraged  but  keep  on. 
Send  in  suggestions  about  contests 
and  what  you  want  on  "our  page." 
We  like  critici.«ims  and  don't  even 
object  to  being  scolded — so  let's 
hear  from  you. 

Just  as  soon  as  this  editor  finds 
time,  you'll  hear  something  inter- 
esting about  the  Bird  Club.  The 
name  will  be  announced  next  week. 
Prize  winners  who  submitted  the 
best  stories  on  My  Pioneers,  Inter- 
esting Landmarks  and  Ghost  Sto- 
ries will  also  be  given  soon. 

Just  now  I'm  interested  to  know 
how  you  spent  your  vacation.  Did 
you  go  automobiling  and  see  some 
of  the  wonders  of  our  country  or 
were  you  a  "stay-at-home"?  Won't 
you  sit  down  right  away  and  tell 
me  all  about  It?  Just  to  start 
things  off  with  a  bang,  there  will  be 
ten  fine  prizes  for  the  best  stories 
on 

How   I    Spent    My    Vacation 

or 

How  I  Earned  Money  This  Summer 

The  address,   you  know,   is  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  7301  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   and  my  name  is 
Elsie  K.   Watson, 
Young  People's   Editor. 


Friend  or  Foe? 

Is  the  man  who  kills  crows  a  friend 
to  the  farmer  or  a  foe?  Country 
societies  and  Grange  members  often 
debate  this  question,  though  most 
farmers  are  committed  to  the  side 
against  the  crow  from  the  start. 
Thomas  Miller  who  roams  over  eight 
western  counties  of  Ohio  shooting 
crows,  homed  owls  and  chicken  hawks 
netted    the    tidy    sum    of    $1,200    for 

months  of  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September 
and  October. 

Mr.  Miller  is  counted  the  friend  of 
the  farmer  in  the  section  in  which 
he  lives.  He  is  a  crack  shot  and  car- 
ries a  small  bore  rifle.   For  owls  and 


A  Dream  Come  True 

By  FLORENCE  C.   HEBEL 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 


But  they  are  moving  now.  What  is 
becoming  of  the  crowds?  They  are 
getting  to  be  mere  specks.  He  want- 
ed to  locate  his  home.  He  thought 
he  could  find  it  by  the  mountain,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  mountain.  Blue 
Hill  looked  like  a  shovelful  of  dirt. 
Well,  the  railroad.  He  could  see  that 
but  it  looked  like  a  line  drawn  on 
paper.  He  could  see  the  towns.  He 
could  see  the  river,  but  while  he  knew 
it  was  nearly  a  mile  wide  at  that 
place,  it  seemed  now  as  though  he 
could  step  across  it. 

He  shivered  with  excitement  he 
thought.  Then  Frank  gave  him  a 
blanket  and  he  knew  he  had  been 
cold.  They  asked  him  questions  and 
were  a  bit  disappointed  that  he  did 
not  talk  much.  He  wanted  to  tell  them 
how  he  was  enjoying  it  all  but  it  was 
too  big  for  him.  The  tears  came  into 
his  eyes. 

"All  right,  boy,"  said  the  Captain, 
patting  his  shoulder.  "Don't  bother. 
We  see  you  like  it." 

Bob  swallowed  hard  and  again  look- 
ed at  the  beautiful  panorama.  It  was 
more  wonderful  than  he  had  imagin- 
ed. He  must  drink  it  all  in,  so  he 
could  remember  it  until  he  was  grown 
and  could  get  a  job  on  a  ship. 

By  and  by  they  saw  a  parade  In  a 
town  they  were  passing  over.  The 
Captain  ordered  the  engines  shut  off 
for  a  short  time  and  they  heard  the 


music  of  the  bands.  They  saw  the 
crowd  gazing  up  at  them.  How  Bob 
gloried  in  being  there!  Then  he  won- 
dered if  that  was  the  way  an  eagle 
felt  and  whether  that  was  what  made 
him  seem  so  vainglorious. 

They  took  him  to  the  officers'  mess 
to  eat.  There  were  sausages  and  eggs; 
vegetables  and  fruit,  coffee  and 
cocoa.  But  though  it  was  long  since 
his  early  breakfast,  he  could  eat  very 
little. 

All  too  soon  they  reached  the  town 
where  he  must  leave  them.  They  all 
said  goodby  and  asked  him  to  write. 
He  tried  again  to  thank  them,  but 
they  knew  better  from  his  bright  eyes 
and  beaming  face  than  from  his  words 
what  this  trip  had  meant  to  him.  It 
would  be  the  highest  spot  in  his  boy- 
hood memories. 

Once  on  the  train  he  realized  how 
tired  he  was,  and  asking  the  conductor 
to  call  him,  he  slept  soundly.  He  won- 
dered once  how  he  would  get  home 
from  the  station  but  was  too  tired  and 
contented  to   care  much. 

His  father  and  mother  were  both 
there  to  meet  him.  They  were  quite 
as  elated  as  he  over  the  unexpected 
happiness  that  had  come  to  him.  As 
they  sped  along  the  river  road,  he 
laughed   and  said: 

"Guess  I'd  need  seven  league  boots 
to  take  the  step  that  looked  so  easy 
this  afternoon." 


hawks  he  gets  one  dollar  each,  but 
for  crows  only  twenty-five  cents.  His 
record  is  around  4,700  crows  each 
year.  Occasionally  he  exhausts  all 
the  crow  funds  in  a  county  and  goes 
on  to  another.         Hilda  Richmond. 

O ■ 

Wondered    Himself 

Angry  Parent — "Why  were  you 
kissing  my  daughter  in  that  dark 
comer  last  night?" 

Suitor — "Now  that  I've  seen  her  in 
daylight,  I  sort  of  wonder  myself." 

O 

Insects  that  Look 
Like  Something  Else 

By    WINIFRED    HEATH 

NATURE  has  a  way  of  protecting 
all  of  her  children,  even  the  in- 
significant earthworm  which  is  col- 
ored to  match  the  ground  in  which 
it  lives.  The  tomato  worm  matches 
the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds  so  exactly 
that  you  would  never  detect  it  unless 
it  moved.  Some  caterpillars,  before 
they  change  into  dusky  moths  or  bril- 
liant butterflies,  are  the  same  color 
as  the  twigs  on  which  they  live.  Some 
of  these  little  fellows  have  a  sly  hab- 
it of  stiffening  out  at  the  approach  of 
danger  and  fooling  an  unobservant 
world  into  thinking  they  are  merely 
miniature  twigs  from  the  plant  stem. 
The  green  leaf  insect,  shown  in  the 
picture,  is  an  almost  exact  represen- 
tation of  a  leaf,  having  the  color  and 
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Green   Leaf  Insect. 

veins  running  across  and  down  the 
leaf.  To  complete  the  deception,  the 
legs  and  antennae  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  tendrils  or  small  crinkly 
leaves. 

The  Kallima,  or  dead  leaf  butterfly, 
which  lives  in  the  East  Indies,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
this  protective  coloring.  On  its  wings 
are  light  patches  which  look  exactly 
like  the  fungi  which  appear  on  dead 
leaves. 

There  are  night-flying  moths  which 
rest  by  day  on  the  bark  of  trees  which 
they  resemble  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  invisible. 

The  walking  stick,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  made  one  summer,  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  is  a  very  quaint  look- 
ing creature.  The  first  time  I  saw  it 
I  could  not  believe  my  eyes.  It  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  drug-store 
straw  that  had  suddenly  grown  leg.^ 
and  gon«  traveling.  I  called  to  a 
friend  to  come  and  look  at  this  ex- 
traordinary "walking  stick."  It  was 
a  long  time  before  I  found  out  that 
was  its  real  name. 

I  wonder  who  first  saw  it?  Maybe 
it  was  a  Britisher  like  myself,  for  the 
English  have  always  been  partial  to 
walking  sticks,  especially  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  Sunday  top  hat. 
Or,  maybe,  it  was  a  savage  who  used 
a  stick  purely  for  business  purposes! 
— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Poultry  Problems 


Turkey  Troubles 

Please  find  enclo.'^ed  envelope  for 
which  senu  me  full  instructions  how 
to  give  ipecac  to  young  turkey.s.  or  if 
there  is  a  better  remedy  for  liver  trou- 
ble  in   turkey.s.  C.    C.   W. 

MOST  authorities,  including  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, state  that  there  is  no  cure  for 
blackhead  in  turkeys.  I  have  used 
the  ipecac  treatment  in  the  past,  but 
found  it  apparently  useless.  However, 
some  turkey  growers  feel  that  it 
helps,  and  one  grower  recommends 
the  use  of  one  teaspoonful  of  powder- 
ed ipecac  in  the  mash  twice  a  week 
for  each  twenty  turkeys,  regardless 
of  size.  If  you  will  write  to  the  Tur- 
key Editor,  Capper's  Farmer.  Topeka. 
Kansas,  asking  for  the  booklet  called 
Talking  Turkey,  you  will  find  that 
this  little  publication  is  full  of  very 
useful  turkey  information.  It  costs 
four  cents  in  stamps.  R.  L.  S. 


■^ 


Bigger  Eggs 

I  READ  the  notice  of  Harvey  F. 
Artice's  large  egg.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  one  might  be  able  to  equal  it. 
I  can  equal  it  and  still  go  above  it, 
by  having  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen 
which  laid  an  extra  large  egg  every 
day  during  the  spring.  The  largest 
one  measured  nine  inches  around 
lengthwise  and  eight  inches  around 
the  center  and  weighed  a  quarter  of 
a  pound.  Wayne  H.  Weltner. 


And  here  is  another  big  egg,  one 
that  beats  Harvey  F.  Artice's  in  Au- 
gust 29th  paper.  I  am  holding  in  my 
hand  now  a  hen's  egg,  laid  last  week, 
that   measures   eight    inches    length- 


wise and  six  and  three-fourths  inches 
around  center.  Mrs.  Cora  Whiteley. 

— o 

Ration  Mixtures 

Plea.se  let  mo  know  how  to  mix  a 
growing  mu.sli  and  al.so  an  egg  mash 
from  tlie  following  ingredients:  ground 
corn,  oats,  wlieat  and  beef  scrap.  I 
have  plenty   of   corn,   wheat  and   oat.s. 

L.    A.    Teel. 

A  LAYING  mash  can  be  combined 
from  ground  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the 
ground  grains  and  adding  to  400  lbs. 
of  the  mixture  100  lbs.  of  50  per  cent 
meat  scrap;  or  mix  100  lbs.  each  of 
ground  corn,  oats  and  wheat  and  50 
per  cent  meat  scrap  and  50  lbs.  of 
bran.  These  mixtures  will  run  around 
18  to  20  per  cent  protein,  and  are 
said  to  be  satisfactory,  although  I 
have  had  no  personal  experience  with 
them.  They  are  to  be  fed  with  the 
usual  scratch  grains. 

In  regard  to  the  grrowing  mash,  I 
think  it  would  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory to  continue  the  one  you  are  now 
using  instead  of  making  a  change  at 
this  time,  as  the  pullets  will  be  hous- 
ed in  a  month  or  so  anyway.  You 
can  feed  plenty  of  grain,  leaving  the 
growing  mash  before  them,  and  in 
that  way  utilize  your  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  without  upsetting  your  growing 
stock,  and  also  have  the  pullets  nice 
and  plump  for  the  start  of  the  laying 
season. 

Be  sure,  in  making  changes  in  the 
ration,  to  take  two  weeks  or  more  in 
doing  so,  or  you  will  upset  your  birds, 
throw  them  out  of  production,  and 
lose  more  than  you  will  save  by  feed- 
ing your  cheap  grains.  Old  hens  can 
be  easily  upset  at  this  season,  when 
they  are  normally  about  to  molt. 

R.   L.   S. 


Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


By  O.  S.  WATTS 


IN  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
vast  acreages  of  spinach  are 
planted  in  the  fall,  grovini  over 
winter  and  are  shipped  north  for  ear- 
ly sale.  In  fact  wintering  spinach  is 
a  common  practice  along  the  coastal 
belt  as  far  north  as  Mas.sachusetts. 
But  inland,  away  from  the  modulat- 
ing effect  of  the  ocean,  the  risk  of 
winter  killing  is  so  great  that  size- 
able fall  plantings  of  spinach  are 
very  exceptional. 

Still  wintered  spinach  finds  a  place 
in  many  market  gardens  because  it 
brings  in  very  early  money  in  the 
spring  and  may  be  grown  during  the 
season  when  much  garden  land  is 
idle.  With  good  management  the  suc- 
cesses usually  outnumber  the  failures 
and  the  cost  if  winter  killed  is  not 
great. 

Drainage 

A  well-drained  site  should  be  chos- 
en to  minimize  lo.ss  from  heaving.  To 
cut  labor  costs  on  what  we  must  re- 
member is  a  risky  crop,  soil  that  is 
weed  infested  must  be  avoided.  Chick- 
weed  is  especially  to  be  shunned.  If 
sour  the  land  must  be  limed  and  it 
will  pay  to  apply  a  complete  fertilizer 
rich  in  nitrogen  unless  the  spinach 
follows  a  very  heavily  fertilized  or 
manured  crop. 

In  practically  all  sections  the  Vir- 
ginia Blight  Resistant  Savoy  variety 
is  best  for  the  fall  and  winter  crops. 
This  strain  has  been  developed  at  the 
Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station 
especially  for  fall  sowing.  In  my  ex- 
perience best  results  are  secured  here 
in  our  relatively  cool  latitude  by 
planting  at  wheat  seeding  time,  or  a 
little  earlier.  The  plants  must  be  well 
established  but  not  too  far  advanced 
It  also  seems  very  important  to  have 
a  full  stand  of  piants  but  they  must 
not  be  crowded  or  most  of  them  will 
shoot  to  seed  very  early  in  the  spring 
and  will  produce  no  marketable  yield. 
1  like  best  to  have  the  plants  stand 


about  two  inches  apart  In  rows  about 
eight  inches  apart. 

Mulching  to  afford  some  degree  of 
protection  from  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  and  shelter  from  cold 
dry  winds  is  very  essential.  All  sorts 
of  litters  are  used  but  the  important 
point  seems  to  be  to  use  a  material 
that  will  protect  the  young  plants 
but  not  mat  down  and  smother  them 
with  many  wet  snows  and  rains.  I 
know  of  a  grower  who  uses  pine 
boughs  and  they  appear  nearly  ideal 
where  easily  obtainable.  Another  used 
hog  bristles  on  a  very  small  patch. 

The  best  winter  spinach  I  ever  had 
was  protected  with  coarse  second 
year  sweet  clover.  Straw  may  be 
used  but  very  heavy  applications  are 
quite  likely  to  prove  disastrous. 
Wheat  straw  is  better  than  oats 
straw. 

The  chances  of  success  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  litter  is  shak- 
en up  as  earty  in  March  as  weather 
conditions  may  permit.  Thus  the 
mulch  dries  out  more  quickly  after 
rains  and  snows,  while  air  and  sun- 
light are  admitted  more  freely. 

Finally  a  top-dressing  with  nitrate 
of  soda  just  as  soon  as  growth  begins 
will  assist  the  plants  in  getting  start- 
ed and  will  insure  a  larger  yield  and 
a  deeper  green  color. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  pos- 
sibilities of  wintering  spinach  home 
gardeners  who  appreciate  early 
greens  will  find  this  practice  one  with 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  experiment. 


The  actual  test  of  prof- 
its to  you  is  also  the 
best    test    of    Pari^    & 


Pollard  feeds* 


For  profit  making  feeds 
ask  for  Park  &  PoUard. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


nependaMe  Feeds  fwr  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feed*!  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter- 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  I'  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration- 
Dairy  nations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bel-R-Milk  20%  •  nerd-IIclth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12  %  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bi»on  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-lt  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration -Pigeon  Feed  •  P&PHorseFeed  •  PA  P  Rabbit  Feed  •  PocahontasTableCom  Meal. 


r^nrl 


c%m 


WARNING!  D 

Worm  Capsules  of  100%  Fresh 
Nicotine  and  Kamala 


NICOTINE  and  Kamala  are  recom- 
mended for  poultry  worms,  by  rec- 
ognized authorities.  BUT  THEY  MUST 
BE  FRESH. 

Don't  take  a  chance. 
Insist  on  Pratts  N-K 
(Nicotine  and  Kamala) 
Capsules.  They're  stale- 
proof. 

Always  100%  Fresh 
Here's  the  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Kamala, 
kept  100%  fresh  when 
you  use  them.  A  special 
airtight  coating  preserves 
the  worm-killing  power 


of  N-K  Capsules  indefinitely.  Nicotine  and 
Kamala  in  Pratts  are  always  fresh  and 
potent.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 

nrjH^  NK  GAPSUIES 

«  For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 


If  Dealer  Doesn't  Supply  Pratts  N-K  Capsules — Order  by  IMail 

Enclose  money  order 
or  stamps,  indicating 
size  and  quantity  de- 
sired. We  pay  postage. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.      Dcpt.'  62        124  Wa!out  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Adult  Size 
3-lb.  Birds  and  Over 

50 $1.00 

100 1.75 

500 7.00 

1000 12.00 


Chick  Size 
Under  J-lb 

50 $0.65 

100 1.00 

500 4.50 

1000 8.00 


—  STERIUZED— 

for  those  who  want 

the  best— That's  All! 

For  samptca  and  prices,  write  to 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  "P"   Philadelphia,  P«. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

noo  luis  Mic 

Kuarantced, 

circular. 

C.     P.     LEISTER 


Tancred    Strain 
White    beKhoms    ....     |6  per   1 00 

narrcd    Itocks    8  per   10* 

.S     C     ned.s    8  per   100 

Heavy    Mixed     7  per   100 

I.iKht     Mixed     6  per   lUO 

le.ss— lOflO  lots  Ic  less.    100%  live  dclivarjr 
Order    rroin    this    ad    or    write    for    free 


Box     P.     McAllttcrvillt,     Penns. 


&l^mVEPOl]LTRY 


Ship    Your   T.lro   Broilers    and    other    Poultry   fo    New 
York's    Oldest    Mro    roiiltry     Mouse.    f>;t.     1S8.1 

WE  ARE  BOSDED    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Itcturns   made  daily.     HlRlicst    pricog.     Write   for    Holi- 
day  llalcndnr   and    instrurlions.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo.*"'  N^^'^Wci^f "*•* 


(JLSH*S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

While    Wyandottci.    White    Rocki    ABarred 

Rorkt    $9.00    per    100.      Heavy     Mixed    $7.5U 

er     100.      We     ihip     C.     0.     D.     or    cash. 

00%    live    delivery    guaranteed. 

IAS.   E.   ULSH.Box    P.  Beaver   Springs,    Pa. 


10,000  Chicks  Weekly 

liarreil    Itoelu    (l'cmi;i     .State   ('olleu-e  .Strain! 

ISIaek  (iiaiitii    (N.  .1.)    Stniim   liealtliy  chieka. 

Fully  Oiiar,iiite<'d.  None  better.  Low  prices 
5  X'rompt  deli\ery  C.  O.  D.  Koldcr  FllEB 
-"'  S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  20,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

fiisli  or   (V   <).    I) 

Itiirrcd   &    White    llockH    $9.00  per  100 

Henvy    niixod     8.00  per  100 

rrepnl<l      I'ivo  arrival   miaranli'cd 
J.  A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box   I.    Beaver   Springs,    Pa. 


Ready-To-Lay  PULLETS,  .^^-^.-^JfTorK. 

l2-wopk-old      iiuHpI.s      iind      8-wp('knUl      pulletH. 

IVicps    rlphl        llOfkM    nnd     Ucds. 
ECLIPSE   FARMS,  Port   Trevorton.   Pa. 


OHICICS  '''■'  """'  I""''^''''  boforo  ordpring. 
^'■■■^'■^^  I'rcp  riiiiKP  lipfivy  Inylnif  flocks. 
lOd''.  live  <li'li\<iy  KiiHrHiitied  postfici'  [irppnid, 
1  inrnln   Hatrhprv      ^    N.  LAUVER.  R.  b.  2. 

uncom  naicnery,    MrALisTERvixLE.  pa. 


^AY  yoii  saw    the    ndvcrx  iscment    in   PenneylvMnta 
'Fftrmer  when  you  are  wrttina  to  our  adv«rti «r  r% 
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Wheat  as  a  Hog  Feed 


By  L.  C.  MADISON 


Ki 


DURING  the  past  month  wheat 
has  sold  in  several  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  under  forty 
..cents  a  bushel,  while  hogs  in  the  same 
ll  sections  were  bringring  between  eight 
Land  nine  cents  a  pound.  Under  nor- 
Ib  mal  conditions  wheat  of  good  quality 
L  is  too  high  in  price  compared  to  other 
L  grains  to  feed  to  hogs  or  other  live- 
In  stock.  However,  with  the  current 
\l]  prices  of  hogs,  wheat  and  corn,  wheat 
L  becomes  a  profitable  hog  feed,  being 
cheaper  than  coin  in  feeding  value 
IP  and  can  be  marketed  through  the 
-hogs  at  a  very  satisfactory  price. 

Numerous  experiments  show  that 
ground  wheat  has  a  five  to  ten  per 
cent  higher  feeding  value,  pound  for 
pound,  than  com.  Using  the  average 
results  of  these  experiments  we  find 
that  when  com  sells  for  $1.25  per 
bushel  wheat  is  worth  as  hog  feed 
$1.45  per  bushel;  with  corn  at  $1  per 
bushel,  wheat  has  a  value  of  $1.17, 
end  at  75  cents  for  com,  wheat  is  the 
cheaper  feed  if  it  sells  for  less  than 
88  cents  per  bushel.  This  comparison 
lb  shows  that  ground  wheat  is  consid- 
I?  erably  cheaper  than  com  as  a  hog 
feed  when  the  price  per  bushel  is  as 
I  low  or  lower  than  the  price  of  corn. 

Feeding  Trials 

T  Two  feeding  trials  conducted  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  by 
Profs.  Mark  A.  McCarty  and  T.  B. 
Keith,  in  which  ground  wheat  was  fed 
to  hogs  with  fish  meal  or  tankage  as 
a  protein  supplement,  show   that  on 

^'an  average  it  requires  seven  bushels 
of  ground  wheat  plus  25  pounds  of 
60  per  cent  tankage  or  fish  meal  to 
produce  one  hundred  pounds  of  gain. 
Using  the  above  results,  we  find 
that  with  40-cent  wheat  100  pounds 
of  gain  will  cost  $3.70;  60-cent  wheat 

|a(  makes  the  gains  cost  $5.10;  with  80- 
cent  wheat  the  cost  is  $6.50  and  $1 
wheat  brings  the  cost  lip  to  $7.90. 

The  same  results  used  in  another 
y^s.""  show  that  ■«'h6P  br>*'^  sell  for  .$10 
per  hundred,  a  bushel  of  ground 
wheat  as  hog  feed  is  worth  $1.30;  $9 

Lfor  hogs  gives  wheat  a  value  of  $1.16; 
$8  hogs  make  wheat  worth  $1.02  and 

|[T  at  $7  per  hundred  on  the  market  hogs 

will  pay  87  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

That  wheat  will  produce  rapid  gains 

|b  during  the  finishing  period  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  results  secured  on  a  ton 

;^*  litter  of  eleven  pure-bred  Chester 
White  pigs  fed  by  C.  D.  Werkheiser 
of  Northampton  county  in  1930.  This 
litter  was  weighed  on  September  7th. 
At  that  time  the  total  weight  for  the 
litter  was  2,082  pounds.  On  Septem- 
ber 16th,  the  official  weighing  date, 
they  totaled  2,533  pounds,  a  gain  of 
451  pounds  in  nine  days  or  41  pounds 
per  pig,   an   average   of  4.55  pounds 

[31  per  pig  per  day.  This  is  the  largest 
daily  gain  we  have  a  record  of  for 
any  of  the  ton  litters  produced  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Ulieat  in  Ration 

While  making  the  above  gains,  and 
during  the  entire  .six  weeks  finishing 
period,  these  pigs  were  fed,  with  a 
self-feeder,  a  ration  composed  of  900 
pounds  of  coarse  ground  wheat,  50 
pounds  tankage,  25  pounds  oilmeal, 
and  25  poimds  alfalfa  meal. 

Not  only  does   wheat   make   satis- 

l-jfactory  gains,  but  the  pork  produced 
from  this  grain  is  of  high  quality. 
This  was  shown  by  the  eight  Berk- 
shire barrows  entered  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  in  the  car- 
cass contest  held  in  connection 
w^ith  the  International  Livestock 
T^^xposition  at  Chicago  in  Decem- 
;r,  1930.  Eight  barrows  were  sent 
to  Chicago  and  competed  with  eighty 
others  of  seven  different  breeds 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
The  carcasses  from  Pennsylvania 
State  College  won  five  out  of  six  pos- 
sible places.    The  winnings  were  first, 

|i  second  and  third  in  the  class  for  100 
200-pound  carcasses;  and  first  and 

|3he  i-fl  on  carcasses  weighing  from  200 
rhaf  3^  pounds.    The  first  prize  heavy 


carcass  also  won  championship  and 
the  first  prize  light  carcass  won  re- 
serve championship. 

These  carcasses  were  judged  for 
quality  determined  by  such  factors  as 
texture,  firmness,  color  of  lean  and 
fat,  distribution  of  and  proportion  of 
fat  to  lean  meat,  etc. 

To  win  five  of  six  prizes  offered  in 
a  contest  of  this  kind  with  ninety 
carcasses  competing,  speaks  well  for 
the  rations  used  in  fitting  the  animals. 
These  barrows  and  their  dams  were 


placed  on  fall  sown  wheat  pasture 
when  two  weeks  old  and  remained  on 
this  pasture  until  May  20th  or  when 
two  months  of  age.  The  rest  of  the 
summer  they  were  on  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  pasture.  During  the  growing 
period  they  received  a  growing  ration 
of  300  pounds  middlings,  200  pounds 
ground  oats,  50  pounds  fish  meal,  as 
a  slop;  and  shelled  corn,  hand  fed, 
twice  daily. 

For  the  finishing  period,  these  pigs 
were  started  on  a  ration  of  400  pounds 
ground  wheat,  300  pounds  standard 
middlings,  200  pounds  ground  oats, 
and  100  pounds  fishmeal.  After  two 
weeks  the  wheat  was  reduced  to  200 
pounds  and  the  oats  to  100  pounds 
and  300  pounds  of  com  was  added  to 


C.  D.  Werkheiser  and  one  of  the  gilts  from  his  ton  litter  of  11  pigs  in  19S0. 

Farm  and  Dairy 


By  L,.  W.  LIGHTY 


I 


■N  this  foothill  country  we  have 
many  flowing  springs  of  fine 
water.  Very  often  small  struc- 
tures, generally  stone,  were  built  over 
the  running  spring  and  the  cold  water 
as  it  flowed  out  was  utilized  to  keep 
things  cold  in  the  days  when  refrig- 
erators were   unknown. 

Because  water  is  all  important  to 
the  farm  buildings  the  early  settlers 
located  their  buildings  near  these 
springs.  Building  sites  once  estab- 
lished are  rarely  changed.  Hence  the 
many  buildings  seemingly  located  at 
the  strangest  and  oddest  places.  Here 
was  the  gurgling  spring  located  two 
to  ten  feet  above  the  lowest  ground 
and  waterway.  The  residential  house 
was  on  higher  ground,  usually  thirty 
to  fifty  yards  from  the  spring,  and  the 
barn  on  still  higher  ground  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  spring. 

Adjacent  to  the  springhouse  was 
constructed  a  wash  house  (laundry) 
where  the  family  washing  and  the 
butchering  were  done  with  water  very 
convenient.  These  conditions  still  hold 
in  a  measure  in.  many  countie?  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Mason  &  Dix- 
on Line.  Hydraulic  rams,  wind 
pumps,  gas  engine  power  pumps  and 
electric  motors  have  been  installed  to 
bring  the  water  from  the  spring  to 
the  house  and  bam  in  many  places, 
but  in  others  they  use  the  old  way  of 
carrying  the  water  to  the  house  and 
driving  the  cattle  to  the  flowing  water 
below  the  spring. 

Why  Did  They  Not  Build  the  Spring- 
House  BcHide  the  Burn? 

My  next  neighbor  has  a  grand 
.spring  and  sprinRrhnu.se.  Many  a  good 
thing  to  eat  did  I  get  in  that  spring- 
house  when  I  was  a  litt'e  kiddie.  The 
structiire  was  then  a' most  a  hundred 
years  old.  The  shallow  i^etting  and 
deep  setting  troughs  were  all  con- 
structed with  flake  stones  got  on  the 
farm. 

A  recent  owner  remodeled  the 
structure  and  made  the  spring  part 
all  solid  concrete.  In  this  cold  water 
he  cooled  his  milk  in  a  most  perfect 
manner.  With  a  hand  cart  he  took  it 
to  the  springhouse  and  brought  it  to 
the  road  for  the  truck.  When  the  in- 
spector-inatnH!tor  on  milk  houses  vis- 
ited him  he  asked  why  the  milk  cool- 


mg  house  was  built  a  hundred  yards 
away  rather  than  close  and  conven- 
ient to  the  barn.  It  required  consid- 
erable explaining  before  the  fact  per- 
meated the  young  fellow's  skull  that 
springs  are  not  generally  located  on 
hills,  or  that  water  carried  100  yards 

♦  V» v*-tno-V»     o     »>5t%o    ■io    Tir\f    ftr»l/1     Qr»Tr     mrvyis 

1.AA4.  V^  LA^  A&         <jb         L>a^^         Ah)        A*^J  %r        W*^*^*        *.»A>jr  *•»■*>*    w. 

The  spring  and  springhouse  are  still 
in  service  at  the  old  stand. 

Grasshoppers  and  Potato  Bugs 

"The  grasshoppers  were  a  great 
pest  this  season.  Look  out  for  the  po- 
tato bugs  next  year."  That  is  what 
the  old  folks  said  when  I  was  a  boy. 
The  potato  bug  of  that  time  was  not 
the  abomination  we  call  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle,  but  it  was  a  long  flat 
striped  (sometimes  black)  beetle  that 
ran  very  fast  and  ate  still  faster  when 
it  got  to  the  potato  or  tomato  plants 
in  the  garden.  Small  willow  branches 
were  tied  together  to  make  chasing 
switches  and  we  youngsters  had  to 
switch  the  bugs  out  of  the  garden.  A 
few  switchings  and  they  would  not 
come  back. 

The  bugologist  calls  these  blister 
beetles.  They  are  still  with  us  and 
the  old  saying  is  still  true.  The  blis- 
ter beetle  feeds  on  the  grasshqpper 
eggs  and  larva  and  havfng  plenty  of 
food  becomes  abundant,  but  natur- 
ally the  grasshoppers  will  be  scarce 
where  the  beetles  are  abundant.  Bal- 
ance in  nature  we  call  it. 

Good  Horses  Wanted 
By  personal  inquiries  and  by  mail 
I  have  been  asked  if  I  know  where 
good  farm  horses  could  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price.  I  could  not  help  the 
inquirers  out. 

It  was  said  some  years  ago  that 
the  horse  was  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
no  one  gave  thought  to  the  future; 
now  it  is  about  impossible  to  find  a 
good  farm  horse.  0)d  plugs,  scrubs 
and  worn-out  race  horses  are  the 
stock  in  trade.  We  see  some  good 
farm  horses,  but  they  are  not  for  sale. 
The  very  few  who  contin\ied  raising 
good  farm  colts  now  have  their  inning. 
Even  good  mules  are  hard  to  get  and 
this  is  a  section  where  mule  power  is 
largely  used  in  farming.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  quit  a  standard  line  of  pro- 
duction because  prices  are  low  tem- 
porarily. 
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the  ration.  This  change  was  made 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  finish  on  the 
pigs  was  too  firm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  wheat  entered 
into  the  growing  of  these  champion 
carcass  hogs  first  as  a  pasture  during 
the  growing  period  and  later  as  an 
important  part  of  the  finishing  ration 
and  the  results  were  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

No  fact  in  connection  with  hog 
feeding  has  been  more  conclusively 
proved,  both  from  an  experimental 
standpoint  and  from  practical  experi- 
ence, than  the  value  of  pasture.  Pas- 
ture reduces  the  amount  of  grain  re- 
quired, and  furnishes  succulence,  vita- 
mins and  a  healthful  sanitary  envi- 
ronment. The  legumes,  such  as  the 
clovers  and  alfalfa,  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  best  pasture  crops  for 
hogs,  but  it  has  been  found  that  grow- 
ing wheat,  rye  or  oats,  when  from 
five  to  eight  inches  high,  are  even 
richer  in  protein  than  either  clover 
or  alfalfa  and  at  this  stage  in  their 
growth  make  satisfactory  pasturage. 
This  fact  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  sowing  some  winter  wheat  or  rye 
for  use  during  late  fall,  and  early 
spring  until  clover  or  alfalfa  is  avail- 
able, thereby  lengthening  the  pasture 
season.  If  the  wheat  or  rye  is  not 
pastured  too  long  or  too  heavily  it 
will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  grain. 

May  Be  Hogged  Down 

When  low  in  price,  wheat  can  also 
be  hogged  down  with  fair  results,  us- 
ing either  growing  stock  or  brood 
sows  during  the  gestation  period. 
During  1930  at  State  College,  thirty 
brood  sows  were  maintained  in  a 
wheat  field  supplemented  with  a  small 
amount  of  com  and  tankage  for  twen- 
ty-eight days.  The  average  gain  per 
sow  was  one-half  pound  per  day  dur- 
ing this  period.  This  gain  in  weight 
was  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the 
wheat  minus  harvesting  costs. 

When  feeding  wheat  as  part  of  the 
grain  ration,  the  fact  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  although 
wheat  is  higher  in  protein  than  corn, 
it  is  not  a  balanced  ration,  and  some 
supplement  high  in  protein,  such  as 
tankage  or  fishmeal,  should  be  added. 
For  growing  pigs  and  for  brood  sows 
a  satisfactory  ration  can  be  made  of 
four  parts,  by  weight,  of  ground  shell- 
ed corn,  three  parts  ground  wheat, 
two  parts  ground  whole  oats  and  one 
part  of  tankage  or  fish  meal.  If  the 
feeder  wishes  to  use  more  wheat,  the 
ration  can  be  made  up  of  six  parts 
ground  wheat,  three  parts  ground 
whole  oats,  an*^  one  part  of  tankage 
or  fish  meal. 

For  Finishing 

For  the  fattening  period,  the  ration 
should  consist  of  ninety-two  parts  of 
ground  wheat  and  eight  parts  tank- 
age or  fish  meal.  Still  better  results 
will  be  secured  if  the  .supplement  is 
made  up  of  50  per  cent  tankage  or 
fi.shmeal,  25  per  cent  oilmeal  and  25 
per  cent  alfalfa  meal. 

Wheat  is  very  palatable  and  hogs 
will  eat  more  of  it  than  they  will 
com,  and  as  a  result  will  gain  more 
rapidly.  They  will  also  make  more 
rapid  gains  on  wheat  alone  with  a 
supplement  than  when  mixed  half 
and  half  with  com  and  fed  with  a 
supplement. 

Grinding  increases  the  food  value 
of  wheat  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
but  it  should  be  ground  coarse  or 
crushed.  Soaking  either  whole  or 
ground  wheat  apparently  does  not  in- 
crease its  value. 

The  experiments  and  experiences 
which  have  been  discussed  and  many 
others,  which  space  does  not  permit 
quoting,  clearly  demonstrate  the  value 
of  wheat  as  a  grain  feed  for  hogs  at 
the  present  time  with  wheat  .selling 
at  a  discouragingly  low  price  and 
hogs  .selling  at  a  comparatively  high 
price.  The  farmer  with  a  surplus  of 
wheat  is  fortunate  if  he  hiis  hogs  to 
consume  it  and  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  .situation  to  increase  the 
total    income   from    his   wheat   crop. 
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The  First  Tuberculin  Herd  Test 


(Continued  from  page  5.) 


[culture   herd   consisting  of   30   ani- 
mals was  tested  m  the  early  part  of 
1894     Twenty-four   of   these   animals 
reacted  to  the  test.    The  herd  was  de- 
stroyed and  a  new  herd  assembled  on 
the  basis  of  the  test.    E.  G.  Hastings, 
professor    of    Agricultural    Bacteriol- 
ogy at  the  University,  states  in  this 
connection,    "In    the    same    year    the 
herd  of  Mr.  George  C.   Hill  and  Son. 
Rosendale,     Wisconsin,     was     tested. 
Two  other  herds  were  tested  in  1894, 
one  belonging  to  Dr.  Russell's  father; 
the  other  I  am  unable  to  identify.  The 
tuberculin  used  was  partially  obtain- 
ed from    abroad    and    was    manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Libertz  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many.   The   rest   was   obtained  from 
the     Bureau     of     Animal     Industry, 
Washington,   which   Bureau    had   ap- 
parently just  begun   to   make  tuber- 
culin." 

Under  the  profound  influence  of 
Dr  Bang,  work  was  started  in  Den- 
mark in  1893  when  5,250  cows  were 
tested.  The  number  tested  increased 
to  17,800  in  1894;  16.200  in  1895;  and 
93.000  in  1896.  France  passed  a  law 
in  1895  requiring  the  tuberculin  te.st- 
ing  of  all  "suspicious  animals."  The 
health  officials  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
recommended  the  tuberculin  testing 
of  all  cattle  supplying  milk  to  Glas- 
gow as  early  as  1896. 

In  Pennsylvania 

Official  action  in  Pennsylvania 
dates  back  to  1895.  On  May  21st,  of 
that  year,  the  State  Livestock  San- 
itary Board  was  authorized  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  protecting  the 
health  of  domestic  animals,  and  of 
determining  and  employing  the  most 
efficient  means  for  preventing,  sup- 
pressing, controlling  and  eradicating 
dangerous  infectious  diseases. 

On  January  1st,  1896,  Dr.  Pearson 
was  designated  State  Veterinarian 
for  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  State 
Agricultural  Report  for  1896  is  found 
Dr.  Pearson's  first  official  report.  His 
carefully  laid  initial  work  proved  to 
be  a  substantial  foundation  for  later 
outstanding  accomplishments,  the  na- 
ture of  which  has  brought  world-wide 
recognition  to  the  Pennsylvania  live- 
stock disease  control  projects. 

Dr.  Pearson  in  his  first  report 
wrote:  "So  many  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  various  infectious  diseases 
of  animals  and  particularly  with  tu- 
berculo.sis  of  cattle,  were  found  in  op- 
eration in  the  different  states  and 
foreign  countries,  and  there  was  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wisdom  of  many  of  the 
measures  in  force,  that  there  was 
practically  no  satisfactory  precedent 
to  guide  us  in  the  inauguration  of  our 
work. 

"For   several   years,"   Dr.   Pearson 
continues,  "many  letters  had  been  re- 
ceived from  ovsmers  of  cattle  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  requesting  the 
authorities  to  take  some  action  that 
would  relieve  them  of  the  perpetual 
loss   re.sulting  from  the   existence   of 
tuberculosis   among   their  cattle   and 
free   their  herds   from   this   insidious 
disease.    The   past  experience  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  State 
Veterinarians  have  shown  that  there 
is    little    prospect    of    accomplishing 
this,  and  without  the  employment  of 
means   that   enable    the    in.spector   to 
discover  every  tuberculous  animal  in 
the  herd  and  remove  it.    Experience 
has  also  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  that 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development 
that  renders  them  dangerous  to  their 
associates   and   to   the   consumers   of 
their  products,  do  not  present  symp- 
toms of  diseases  that  are  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  allow  a  diagnosis  to 
be   made   without   the   use   of   tuber- 
culin, and  if  all  of  the  dangeious  and 
beginning    ca.ses    of    tuberculosis    are 
not  removed  from  the  herd,  the  smoul- 
dering ember  of  disease  persists  and 
is  apt  to  involve  other  cattle  at  any 
time. 
"To  appraise  and  destroy  only  those 


animals  that  present  well-marked 
.symptoms  of  tuberculosis  would  be 
futile  insofar  as  eradicating  disease 
in  herds  is  concerned,  and  would  moan 
the  transformation  of  work  that  is 
intended  to  have  a  permanent  sani- 
tary value  into  a  gratuitous  livestock 
insurance  operation." 

According  to  records  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  State 
Veterinarian  and  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  among  the 
first  herds  to  be  officially  tested  in 
Pennsylvania  under  Dr.  Pearson's 
plan  was  that  of  J.  H.  Brown  of  Cedar 
Ledge.  Bradford  county.  There  were 
26  cattle  in  the  herd  of  which  nine 
reacted.  During  the  first  year  under 
this  plan  16.000  cattle  were  tested  of 
which  2,500  reacted  and  were  con- 
demned. 

Sanitation 
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In  his  early  reports.  Dr.  Pearson 
laid  great  stress  on  the  sanitary 
measures  necessary  to  keep  a  herd 
in  good  health.  In  one  connection  he 
said,  "Much  of  the  legislation  relat- 
ing to  animals  that  has  been  enacted 
by  the  several  states,  has  had  refer- 
ence only  to  the  extermination  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  but  little  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  discover  the 
cause  or  to  develop  the  science  of 
hygiene  and  to  trace  the  influence  of 
certain  conditions  and  methods  of 
care  and  management  on  the  health, 
yield  or  work  of  animals. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Pear- 
son severely  condemned  the  old.  fa- 
miliar Pennsylvania  bam  with  its 
basement  and  "over-hang."  He  as- 
serts, "It  is  excellently  adapted  to 
certain  purposes,  such  as  the  storage 
of  farm  crops  and  occasionally  the 
housing  of  a  few  animals,  but  its 
basement,  as  most  of  them  are  con- 
stmcted.  is  unsuited  for  dairy  cows. 

The  most  cheerless     place  on 

many  a  farm  is  the  basement  of  the 

OiU        UttlU Uain.,        ,^c>,Ia.^       — ---- 

ding The  place  is  so  dark  that 

patches  of  manure  on  the  udders, 
flanks,  hips  and  sides  are  rarely  seen. 
The  ceiling  and  walls  are  covered 
with  cobwebs  and  dirt.  Spiders  and  in- 
sects that  thrive  under  such  conditions 
have  full  liberty  to  wander  about  on 
the  rafters  and  in  crevices  and  cor- 
ners the  same  as  their  ancestors 
have  done  for  generations.  Frequent- 
ly, the  joints  of  the  boards  in  the 
ceiling,  which  is  the  floor  of  the  main 
part  of  the  building,  are  loose  and 
every  disturbance  above  is  followed 
by  a  shower  of  dust  and  hayseed  on 
the  animals  below." 

•     Recent  Progress 

The  developments  during  recent 
years  in  the  nation-wide  desire  to 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  dairy  and  farm  paper 
readers.  It  is  generally  known  that 
during  the  past  ten  years,  townships, 
counties,  and  in  fact  entire  states, 
have  been  freed  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis and  are  now  known  as  modified 
accredited  areas. 

Little  must  Mr.  Gillingham  and  Dr. 
Pearson  have  realized  back  in  1892 
that  they  were  initiating  this  nation- 
wide movement  which  has  resulted  in 
the  testing  of  millions  of  cattle,  in 
the  .slaughtering  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  reactors,  and  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  millions  of  children  from 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  all  dis- 
eases— tuberculosis. 

(In  the  preparation  of  this  article, 
the  writer  has  been  ably  assisted  by 
Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  professor  of  veter- 
inary medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  .and  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce, 
director.  Bureau  of  Animal  Inrustry, 
Penn.sylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  are  now  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing a  complete  history  of  the  bovine 
tuberculosis  eradication  work  in  the 
United  States  for  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association.) 


Yes!  Pennies  do  your  work  for  yon  when  you  have  a  Westinfrhouse  Electne 
Service  Plant!  5c  runs  a  two-cow  milker  3  hours!  Ic  is  the  cost  of  an  hour^a 
vacuum  cleaning  I  2c  doe»  a  day's  churninK!  Tho«e  are  just  a  few  of  Uio 
chores  that  this  amazinc  new  plant  will  take  off  your  hand.s.  Easy  to  buy— 
aimple  to  operate.     Mail  coupon  now  for  ALL  the  fact*. 

Don't  wait  .  .  .  HAVE  ELECTRICITY  NOWl 

Just  think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  and 
your  family  to  havo  eltctricity !  And  with  the 
new  low  WostinKhouso  prici-s  and  convenient 
term.'j  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 
Wo  have  just  the  plant  you  need — a  powerful 
1500- watt,  2-cylindcr  model  with  many  new 
and  exclusive  features.  Fully  automatic.  Cornea 
complete  with  batteries  and  all  at  a  harffain 
price.   Made  and  guaranteed  by  the  same  con- 

NOTEt 

Weitinghouse  ha.s  also  cut  prices  on  its  com- 
plete line  of  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Automatic 
Water  Systems.  Dra.stic  reductions  on  Re- 
placement Batteriea,  too.  This  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  gret  quality  at  a  big  saving.  Get  full 
detaib  at  once. 


cern  that  supplies  the  hiK  power  companies 
with  turbines,  generators  and  other  appa- 
ratus. Consider  no  other  until  you  have  seen 
how  much  more  Westinghouse  offtrs.  Just 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon — 
today!  WestinBhouse  Klec- 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Department  809, 
Mansfield,    Ohio. 
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RUSH  COUPON 


IWestinKhouso  Electric    &   Mfg.    Co., 
Dept.  80'J,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


I  Send    illustrated    details    and    new    low  | 
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Farm  Light  Batteries 


prices  on  We.stinghouse  Electric  Service^ 
I    Plants.     I  am  not  oblittated.  \ 

'   Name • '  < 

Street  or  RPTJ I 

Check   if  interested  also  in   (     )    Water! 
SyBtcma,     (     )     Replacement    BatferiesJ 


HALFRED  FARMS 

SALE 

at  the  Farm 

Wednesday,  Sept.  30, 1931 

CHAGRIN  FALLS.  OHIO 

Sale  includes  X  Proved  Bulls 
80  GuernseySf  herd  negative 

and  accredited— No.  131958 
25   animals  will  be   sold  before  dinner. 

Cattle  aro  line  bred  May  Rose  and 
consist  of  4  heifers  under  6  mos..  14 
between  6  and  12  raos.,  16  brod  heif- 
ers under  24  mos..  42  cows  (10  fresh 
or  near  to  freshening)  and  4  service 
bulls.  

88  HalCred  Farms  records 
average  S6S  lbs.  fiat. 

The  right  place  to  buy  foundation  stock. 
Catalog  Mailed  on  request. 

The  Ohio 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association, 

Woosler,  Ohio 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


/^  ..^■^■^^^■m,  R..lle  f''"!'"  one  month  to  aerr- 
ViUernsey  DUIIS  (,.^,,1,10  nge.  sons  of  up- 
land s  Good  Gift  A.B.,  wire  of  Junior  Champion. 
lVnn.sylvnnla  Show,  out  of  A.R.  dnms  with  rec- 
ords u|>  to  700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and 
lllond  Te.sted.  I'riccst  to  suit  times.  __  ^ 
FRITZLYN     IAKMS,  Pipersviuo,     xi. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  ^^^^^This^^^f-^'^^i'u 

lire  heifer.-!  nnd  fine  tyi>eH.  We  are  conuielled  to 
.sell  thi-s  bull  on  account  of  his  dauRhters  cominx 
in  bleeding  age.  Also  some  very  fine  ncifAni 
niiiLMiig  in  age  from  4  monlh.t  to  2  years  Ola. 
'IheNe  cattle  are  all  from  accriHlitod  herd.  . 
RED   GATE  FARM,  R.  1.         Sewickley.    Pa. 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull  ready  for  service.  Also 
few  choice  heifer».  accredited  herd.  Prices  re«- 
Honable.        J.  G,  Herriott.      R.4.    McDonald,    P*. 


U.,.l.»<.:..  RiilU    'or    "ft'e-    ''o™    ■"   accredited 
tlOlStein  Dulls    hgrd.    from   calves    to   HerTioe- 
able  age.  from  K.  P.  O.   P.  52.  the  1.100  lb.  but- 
ter  Hnd    4%    bull.    Also   fenuileB. 
Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm,         Littlestown.   fa. 

REGISTERED      HOLSTEIH      and      GUERNSEY 
T.n.  Tested.         W.  A.  McOrew,  R.  4,  Irwin.  Pau 


SWINE 


OirO.  Pa.  QsIa  7-0  w(<^k.s  old.  Solet  te<I  ChOR- 
rlUd  ror  Oaie  ,,>p  ,„„i  Yorkshire.  Herkshire 
„i„l  o  I  C.  ( I'ossi'd,  Diiroc  Jiiid  I'.erkshire  cross- 
ed $4  1!")  each,  express  prepaid  on  2  or  more.  On 
(irilers  of  12  i>igs  or  more,  $4.00  each  prepaid 
Sliiii  C  <)  l>.  ^Ve  bave  soine  nice  stork  tiere. 
bid  Homestead  Farm,     Box  17.     Lexineton.  Mass. 


low  #rice  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites, 
"erviie  lionrs,  pigs  nnd  bred  sows.  Champion 
jilood.  Must  please.     C.  E.  CABSEL.   Horshey,  Pa, 


FOR     SALE 

25  head  puro-brod  Jersey  cows  and  heifen. 
Sybil  and  Owl  Int.  breeding.  Federal  Accred- 
ited   Herd    and    blood     tesU-*! 

HIGHLAND    FARMS. 
Huff   Building, Greonsburg.   Pa. 

i;....  C»li>.  8  or  10  Pure  Bred  Jersey  Heifers 
ror  Oaie.  ^,„|  two  Uulls.  I'opniar  bloml  lines. 
E.  3.   HARSHBARGER^ Mattawana.  Pa. 

CAN  FURNISH  high-grade  Hnl«JP'n  **"'"'"?"5 
lit  rensoimlile  pri< cs,  from  inodiHed  accredited 
area.  Glarner  &  Bringgold,  West  Concord.  MinM. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  be»t  blood  lines. 
Herd  T  U.  Accredited.  .\nimalK  of  both  sex  snO 
ell  ages.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell.    Wellington.  Ohis 

BULL  CALF.  2  weeks  ohl.  red  ,ind  white.  Royal 
Knight  lireediiig.  Mord  Federal  Ai-rreilited.  Price 
.$;tr).00  at  Vincent  F.arm,  R.l.  Chester  Springs.Pa. 

REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE,  n  year- 
ling liull,  also  voiiiig  i;ilves.  I'llees  rinsonable. 
F.    S.    Golden,  Ponn    Run,  Ind,    Co.,    Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITE  Pigs  «,«  -  "^^ 


C.    LEWIS    TAYLOR, 


I.  ¥»  <Ki. 
Wyahising,    Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 

DOZER, 


GEO.    W. 


Grand  lot  of  pigs  mated. 

bred  gilts,   serviee  boars. 

Roseville.    Ohio 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

J.    J,    RAILING,  R.  2, 


Klgbt   weeks   old.   both 
sexes.      Keg.      ffe. 
Shippensburg,    Pa. 


SHEEP 


—DORSET    AND   HAMPSHIRE    SHEEP— 
OfTeriiig  choice    Hams    (l.iinibs  &    Yeiirliiigs).  gult- 
alile  thii'k  headers  or  cross  breeding.    Kwes,   purc- 
lired   and    grndes,    lit    prices    that    will    make   yoii 
monev.      -Ml     stock    on    approval. 

TRANaUILLITY   &   ALLAMUCHY   FARMS 
Arthur   Danks,    Mgr.,  Allamiichy,   N.    J. 

SHROPSHIRE    AND   SOUTHDOWN    RAMS. 

and    two    years    old.    Giinrante('(l_  to    plCRje. 


HYLLMEDE    tARM, 


Beaver,    Pa. 


BiE  Type  Pedigreed  Durocs,  Pigs,  bred  gilts, 
sows  and  servl.e  bonis.  I'liees  low.  Shipped  on 
apiiroval.        G.    C.    Sauflcy.    Hummelstown,    Pa. 

100  FEEDING  PIGS  $3.75  each 

Indian  Corn   Hog   Farm.  Dushoro.   Pa. 


CHEVIOT  RAMS.-  We  are  offering  10  He«d  of 
purebred  Cheviot  rams  at  farmers'  prices.  Also 
few   ewes  H.   T,    Potter.  Corsica.   Pa. 

OXFORDOWN.  HAMPSHIREDOWTf  &  DORSET 

RAMS       (!ood    ipiiilitv.    low   prices. 

J.    W.    TAIT    &    SONS,  Mercer,    Pa. 

200     lUlKKDING     KWE.S     In 
good     ciindltinii. 

MAR8.    PA. 


FOR  SALE: 

TREESDALE    FARMS. 
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PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


Farmer's  Business  Letter 


A  WEEK  of  very  hot  weather  has 
made  corn  cutting  and  silo  filling: 
more  of  a  burden  than  it  usually  is 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  has 
also  slowed  up  the  demand  for  meats. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  helped  to 
move  fruits,  which  are  now  in  abun- 
dance, with  a  great  surplus  and  much 
spoilage.  Midsummer  temperatures 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  mid- 
west. 

The  crop  report  issued  yesterday 
indicates  some  damage  from  unfavor- 
able weather  during  August,  but  not 
a  great  deal.  The  corn  estimate  was 
cut  60,000,000  bushels  from  a  month 
earlier,  with  a  yield  of  2,715,000,000 
now  promised.  It  Is  a  big  crop,  com- 
pared with  the  range  of  the  past  few 
years. 

Little  Spring  Wheat 

The  government  reporters  could 
find  a  crop  of  only  111,000,000  bushels 
of  spring  wheat,  smallest  in  46  years 
of  reporting,  and  140,000,000  under  a 
year  ago.  This  spring  wheat  situation 
coupled  with  the  certainty  of  heavy 
feeding  of  winter  wheat  helps  the  po- 
sition of  the  cereal  and  is  one  rea- 
son for  the  appearance  of  some 
strength  in  the  market  this  week. 
However,  bullish  news  has  less  influ- 
ence in  the  wheat  market  than  usual. 
There  was  a  net  gain  of  near  3  cents 
in  the  May  future  this  week,  the  best 
gain  in  a  long  time 

The  oat  crop  at  1,161,000,000  is  better 
than  expected  but  197,000,000  under  a 
year  ago. 

Good  Price  for  Hogs 
A  few  hog  producers  have  been  sell- 
ing their  season's  output  of  porkers  at 
50  cents  to  $1.50  above  current  prices. 
Knowing  approximately  what  their 
costs  would  be,  and  seeing  the  cer- 
tainty of  profit  at  the  prices  then  ob- 
tainable, they  sold  some  months  ago 
on  the  futures  market  for  September 
delivery.  They  simply  let  the  fellow 
who  bought  their  hogs  on  contract 
carry  the  risk. 

The  hog  market  was  lower  early, 
but  improved  some  late  in  the  week. 
Average  price  for  the  week,  at  $5.65, 
showed  a  loss  of  20  cents  compared 
ivith  last  weeek.  Receipts  at  eleven 
points  totaled  352,000,  which  was  30,- 
000  under  last  week,  and  46,000  under 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  hog  slaughter  under  federal  in- 
spection totaled  28.411,156  head,  com- 
pared with  29,331,018  a  year  ago,  and 
was  the  smallest  for  the  period  since 
1926. 

Hot  Weather  Hits  Beef 

The  cattle  market  was  affected  by 
the  hot  weather  this  week.  While  the 
run  was  not  so  large  as  in  some  re- 
cent weeks,  prices  lagged,  and  the 
average  for  the  week  on  steers  was 
$7.90,  a  loss  of  15  cents  as  compared 
with  last  week.  With  grrass  cattle 
Coming  in  larger  numbers  the  price 
spread  has  widened  materially,  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  top  now  be- 
ing more  than  $5.  The  extreme  top 
this  week,  at  $10.25,  waa  a  dime  above 
last  week.  The  light  steers  now  selling 
at  the  top. 

Feeder  market  holds  about  where  it 
was,  with  $6  to  $6.50  asked  for  a  good 
kind,  but  with  most  of  the  demand 
for  something  that  sells  for  some  less. 
The  great  difficulty  of  those  who  want 
to  feed  is  In  financing  themselves. 
Shortage  of  credit  will  have  a  material 
effect  on  feeding  this  year. 

For  the  eight  months  of  the  year 
cattle  slaughter  under  federal  inspec- 
tion totals  5,339,336  head,  this  number 
comparing  with  5,277,425  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Lambs  Off  a  Little 

Lambs  worked  a  little  lower  again, 
but  not  much.  The  average  for  the 
week  was  $6.15,  a  loss  of  a  nickel  as 
compared  with  last  week,  receipts  con- 
tinuing liberal  though  not  €is  large 
as  a  year  ago.  Market  was  stronger 
at  the  close  than  early  in  the  week, 
with  a  $7.75  top  early  and  late. 

Feeder  market  holds  about  the  same, 
with  $5.50  or  a  little  more  demanded 
for  desirable  kinds.  Old-timers  will 
apparently  fill  their  lots  as  usual  this 
season,  except  in  those  cases  where 
credit  is  lacking. 

The  situation  in  sheep  in  general  is 
well  evidenced  in  the  federal  slaught- 
er figures.  For  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  11,513,880  head  of  sheep 
and  lambs  have  been  slaughtered.  This 
figure  compares  with  10,646,201  during 
the  same  period  last  year,  9,090,071  in 
1929,  8,529.839  in  1928,  8,338,874  in  1927, 


and  so  on  with  steady  decreases  year 

by  year  back  to  1921   when   the  sheep 

industry   underwent    great    liquidation. 

Chicago,    Sept.    12,1931.         Watson. 

C* 

Produce  Market  Review 

pOTATO  markets  declined  during 
■^  the  week,  despite  the  fact  that  ship- 
ments were  lighter.  The  total  ship- 
ments fell  below  400  cars  daily  on  sev- 
eral days  and  are  averaging  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Prices  at  most  mar- 
kets dropped  about  5c  to  10c  per 
hundred  pounds.  Potatoes  at  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  shipping 
points  were  selling  around  85(8)90c  per 
hundred  pounds.  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  potatoes  trucked  in  sold  at 
90c  to  $1  per  100-pound  sack,  with 
poorer  stock  bringing  50c (g) 85c.  A  few 
exceptional  lots  of  Pennsylvania  po- 
tatoes brought  a  premium  of  5c  to  10c 
above  the  regular  market. 

The  sweet  potato  market  was  dull. 
Late  in  the  week  dealers  found  that 
the  moving  price  of  New  Jersey  yel- 
low varieties  was  50c  per  %  basket. 
A  few  could  be  sold  at  60c,  but  only 
in  small  lots.  The  large  quantity  of 
sweets  from  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  has  added  greatly  to  the 
competition  for  New  Jersey  stock  and 
this  along  with  the  hot  weather  was 
very  unfavorable.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
selling  very  slowly  at  $1.50  per  barrel 
f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points. 

Plenty   of   Fruit 

Apples  showed  a  little  improvement, 
but  this  was  confined  to  such  variet- 
ies as  Smokehouse  and  Mcintosh. 
Wealthy  of  good  quality  showed  a  lit- 
tle gain.    Prices  of  the  average  run  of 


stock  rangod  from  25c  to  65c  per 
bushel,  but  fancy  apples  brought  75c 
to  $1,  with  u  fow  Mcintosh  higher. 

Peach  supplie-s  continued  liberal  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  market  was 
weak.  Prices  ranged  froni  75c  to  $1 
per  bushel  for  large  stock,  from  50C(i) 
75c  for  medium  and  from  25f(('50c  for 
small.  The  average  run  of  fruit  in  ';k 
baskets  sold  at  15^/  50c  with  very  lit- 
tle stock  reaching  the  50c  mark. 

Grapes  were  in  more  liberal  supply 
with  shipments  coming  out  of  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey  and  southern  Penn- 
sylvania. Concord  and  Niagara  were 
the  chief  varieties  offered.  Prices 
ranged  from  25c  to  35c  per  12-quart 
basket. 

Butter  prices  advanced  on  all  east- 
ern markets  during  the  week.  Re- 
ceipts of  top  scores  were  very  light 
and  cleared  readily.  Medium  grades 
did  not  share  in  the  full  advance.  One 
reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  med- 
ium grades  were  rather  plentiful  and 
also  because  the  buyer  could  get  a  lit- 
tle better  grade  of  storage  butter  for 
less  money. 

Eggs  and   Poultry 

The  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
steady  to  firm  during  the  week.  Sup- 
plies of  nearby  closely  selected  eggs 
were  very  light  and  sold  readily  at 
prices  ranging  from  33c  to  38c  per 
dozen.  Nearby  white  extras  were 
quoted  at  28(<?32c,  brown  extras  at  28 @ 
31c,  mixed  colors  at  20@29c  and  the 
best  marks  of  Pacific  Coast  white  eggs 
at  35  @  38c. 

The  egg  market  in  New  York  was 
irregular  and  closely  selected  nearby 
white  eggs  sold  at  34ry)38c,  with  some 
fancy  marks  bringing  a  premium. 
Other  grades  of  nearby  white  eggs 
ranged  from  17c  for  small  poor  stock 
up  to  33c  for  average  extras.  Brown 
eggs  sold  at  20»/^(fi'34c,  and  mixed  col- 
ors at  16<?z)25c. 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York    closed    steady.      Receipts    from 


LIVESTOCK 


PXTTSBITBOX 

C»ttle 

Mondajr's  supply  was  about  60  carloads, 
or  1,500  head,  and  it  included  some  good 
fat  grassers  of  handy  and  heavy  weights. 
Receipts  were  liberal  at  all  markets  and 
lower  prices  were  the  rule  all  around. 
Trade  here  was  miserably  slow,  buyers 
bidding  a  half  dollar  below  recent  prices 
for  steers  and  sellers  slow  to  take  such 
reductions,  in  tne  end  most  ol  the  cattle 
changed  hands  at  25iz)50c  below  last  week, 
but  for  heavy  steers  it  was  hard  to  find 
an  outlet.  No  strictly  dry-fed  cattle  were 
here.  One  load  of  1,150-pound  grassers 
brought  $7.90  and  another  load  averaeing 
around  1,285  lbs.  $7.75.  Aside  from  these 
two  loads  of  quality  cattle  very  tew 
brought  over  $7.50  and  $7.25  took  very 
useful  handy  and  weighty  cattle,  some 
weighty  steers  with  flesh  going  at  $7fg) 
7.10.  A  few  nice  handy  butcher  steers 
brought  $7.25('a)7.40.  but  bulk  of  light  and 
handy  steers  with  flesh  went  at  $6.60@7, 
fair  light  kind  $6(g)6.25  and  common  on 
down.  Heifers  were  all  wanted  but  were 
lower  along  with  steers.  A  few  carloads 
of  good  West  Virginia  grassers  brought 
$6(i?)6.25  and  a  few  individuals  a  little 
more.  Pat  cows  were  easier,  a  few  sell- 
ing at  $4.25@4.50  and  some  nice  young 
cows  up  to  $5:  but  useful  killers  could  be 
had  at  $3.50«)3.75.  Canners  sold  largely 
around  $2.  a  few  for  less.  Good  bologna 
bulls  went  around  $4,  with  a  few  nice 
handy    butcher    bulls    $4.50@4.75. 

Choice  dry-fed  steers   None  here 

Choice  grass  steers    $7  60(0)  7  5W 

Good  to  choice,   do 7  26(a>  7  60 

Fair  to   good,   do 6  75fg)  7  25 

Plain   heavy  steers    6  OOftj)  6  50 

Good  to  choice  yearlings None  here 

Good  butcher  steers,   1,000  to 

1,150   lbs 7  00(a)  7  ^5 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  60®  7  00 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  oow  6  50 

Common,   do 5  50®  6  00 

Good  light  butcher  steers'  7  OOfoD  7  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers 6  60@>  7  00 

Common  to  medium,  do 6  00^  6  50 

Inferior  light  steers    4  SOW  5  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers   6  2b(a)  B  50 

Good  to  choice  heifers   S  OOfa)  6  25 

Fair  to  good  heifers   B  50(S)  6  00 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  60®  6  50 

Choice    fat    cows    4  2b'<p  4  50 

Good  to  choice   fat  cows    3  75<<i  4  25 

Fair  to  good  cows    3  OOW  3  75 

Common   to   fair  cows    2  50®  3  00 

Canners     i  75®  2  25 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00ra)75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  25''a)  4  50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  ..     4  60<B)  4  76 
Fair  to   good   handy    bulls    ...     4  (JOCit)  4  60 

Common  to  fair  bulls    3  50^(D  4  00 

Inferior   bulls    3  oo®  3  50 

Roffa 

Last  week's  market  closed  at  $7.10  for 
good  handy-weights.  Monday'.s  receipt.-^ 
wpre  liberal  at  most  markets  and  prices 
were  generally  lower.  Receipts  here  were 
about  25  double-deck  carloads.  The  mar- 
ket was  fairly  active  on  all  except  heavy 
hogs  at  a  decline  of  25<''D30c  per  cwt.  For- 
tunately very  few  heavy  weights  are  com- 


ing. Good  handy-weights.  160-200  lbs., 
brought  $6.80  largely.  Good  light  Yorkers 
went  mainly  at  $6.25  and  good  pigs  at  $6. 
Heavy  weights  ranged  from  $6  to  $6.50, 
the  heavier  the  cheaper.  Strictly  good  sows 
brought  $4.75,  ordinary  kind  around  $4.50. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.   or   over    $6  OOW  B  50 

Heavy    mixed    6  BOfo)  6  75 

Medium  wts.,  180-200  lbs.  ...  6  75*1)  6  80 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160-180  lbs.  . .  6  75<fi)  6  80 
Light  Yorkers,  126-150  lbs.   ...     6  00(rf>  6  25 

Pigs,  90-110  lbs 5  75®  6  GO 

Roughs     4  25(5)  4  75 

Stags    2  00<§)  3  00 

Sbeep  and  Xiamb> 
Monday's  receipts  were  rather  liberal, 
22  carloads  or  5,.%0  head.  Very  few  sheep 
were  offered  and  none  of  top  quality.  Quo- 
tations on  sheep  are  mainly  estimates.  A 
few  fair  quality  mixed  sheep  brought  $2.5a 
Choice  wethers  might  bring  more  than 
$3.25  but  they  were  not  here  to  do  it. 
Lambs  were  all  lower.  A  few  lots  went 
to  local  butchers  at  $7.75  but  the  general 
market  was  on  a  $7.50  basis  for  good 
Iambs  of  70  lbs.  or  over.  Some  good  lambs 
that  were  under  weight  had  to  sell  at 
$6.25(q)6.50,  buyers  demanding  concessions 
on  such  while  finding  no  fault  with  their 
quality.  Medium  class  of  lambs  brought 
$5@6  and   common  $3.50^4.60   largely. 

Good   to  best   wethers    $3  00*9  3  25 

Good   mixed    2  mS)  3  00 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  25®  2  75 

Common    to  fair    1  qo®  2  26 

Good    to   best    lambs    7  25C(i)  7  60 

Medium   Iambs    5  00®  6  00 

Culls   and   common    3  00®  4  60 

Calves 

With  700  head  on  sale  the  market  was 
lower  at  $10  for  tops.  $7®8  for  seconds 
and  $4®6  for  others. 

O 

I.AjrCASTEB 

Lancaster,  Sept.  14.— Cattle  receipts  to- 
taled 4,025  head.  The  market  on  beef 
steers  and  yearlings  was  weak  to  25c  low- 
er. Best  medium  weight  steers  sold  at 
$7.75. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  with  top  at 
$11.50.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-Jive  head 
were  on  sale. 

The  supply  of  hogs  was  1,875  head.  The 
market  was  slow  and  weak  to  25c  lower. 
Best  nogs  in  the  180  to  220-lb.  class  sold 
at   $*/.50. 

O 

CHZCAOO 
Cattle 

Chicago.  Sept.  14.— Twenty-four  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  including  8,000  west- 
erns, were  on  sale.  Best  yearlings  were 
steady:  other  steers  25®50c  lower.  Top 
steers  sold  at  $10;  bulk  at  $7® 9.50. 
RogB 

Receipts  amounted  to  37,000  head.  Light 
weights  were  15«J'25c  lower;  others  lOffD 
15c  lower.  Best  hojrs  brought  $6.40;  bulk 
$4.90W6.30. 

Sheep 

The  supply  consisted  of  38,000  head,   of 
which   25,000   were   westerns.     The   market 
was  50'iji75c  lower.    Top  lambs  brought  $7, 
while  the  bulk  went  at  $5^6.50. 
nearby     sections     were     moderate     to 
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liberal.  There  was  a  good  demand  for 
fat  fowl  for  the  Jewish  holidays  but 
only  the  best  stock  brought  satisfac- 
tory  prices.  Leghorn  fowl  sold  at  16@ 
20c  per  pound,  colored  fowl  23(fj)26c 
and   broilers  22r./27c.  ' 

The  demand  for  live  rabbits  was 
light  and  the  market  steady  at  10® 
16c   per  pound. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were 
light  in  New  York  and  trading  was 
slow.  Broilers  were  quoted  at  25(ii)Z2c 
per  pound  while  chickens  sold  at 
30  r.j  37c.  W.  R  W 
» 

Produce  Quotations 

PHIIiADi:i.FHIA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras,  33  ®  3tic- 
92  score,  32c;   90  score,  28V..C. 

Egg«.— P.  C.  best  marks.  34®37c;  nearby 
whites  extras,  28®32c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 28®31c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  26@29c' 
nearby   current   receipts,    22>4®25c. 

Poultry.— Live  fowls,  14®  27c;  broilers 
19@27c;  old  roosters,  12@14c;  pigeons,  pr' 
20®30c:    turkeys,   18®23c;   ducks,   12®15c    ' 

Pmits— APPLES.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus.,  va- 
rious varieties,  50®75c.  HUCKLKBKR- 
RIES,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50(K4.  PEACH- 
ES. N.  J.,  Elbertas  &  Hales,  25®75c  bus 
PEARS.   N.   J..   %   bskt.,  Seckels,   40«i)76c. 

Vegetable*.— SPINACH,  N.  J.  &  Pa 
bus.,  25®65c.  TOMATOES,  N.  J.  ft  Pa" 
%  bskts.,  25®50c.  BEETS,  Pa.  &  N.  j" 
i^«ff)2c  bnch.  BEANS,  snap,  N.  J.,  %  bskt' 
green  flat,  15®40c.  CELERY,  N.  j"' 
hearts,  3®6c  bch.  CABBAGE,  N.  J.  &  Pa.' 
%  bskt..  20®40c.  CARROTS.  Pa.  &  N.  J  ' 
VMV2V2C.  ONIONS,  N.  J..  %  bskt.,  yel- 
lows, 75c.  POTATOES,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  % 
bskt..  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  35®45c 
SWEET  POTATOES,  N.  J.  white  yams.  % 
bskt.,  25® 40c.  CUCUMBERS,  N.  J.  &  Pa. 
%  bskt..  25®40c.  CORN,  green,  %  bskt' 
N.  J.,  Pa.  &  Dela.,  15®30c.  RAUlSHEs! 
N.  J.,  bus.  hmpr.,  red,  50c.  EGG  PLANT 
N.  J.,  %  bskt.,  10®20c.  ESCAROLE,  Pa.  ft 
N.  J.,  bus.,  20®30c.  KALE,  N.  J.,  bus 
15rrf20c.  LETTUCE,  N.  J.  &  N.  Y.,  Big 
Boston,  crates,  25®50c.  MUSHROOMS,  Pa., 
3-lb.  bskt.,  white  best,  50®75c.  TURNIPS, 
Pa.  &  N.  J.,   %  bskt..  white.  30®40c. 

PITTSBUBOH 

Butter.— Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extras 
32»ic:  standards,  30Uc;  89  score,  28c;  88 
score,    26 '^ic. 

Sgg«.— Nearby  current  receipts,  first, 
21®22c;  fresh,  extra  Hrsts.  23c;  nearby 
hennery   whites,    extras,   30®32c. 

Poultry.— Live  hens,  heavy,  22®24c;  me- 
dium. 20<'a)22c;  Leghorns.  16®  18c;  sprmg- 
ers.  16®  18c;  colored  springers,  heavy.  20 
®23c;  small.  17®20c;  old  roosters.  13ftD14c; 
ducks,  16®  19c;  pigeons,  25®30c.  Fresh  kill- 
ed full  dressed  hens,  36c;  hog  dressed, 
30®32c. 

Z.AVCASTEB 

Butter.— Country  butter,  32®38c;  cream- 
ery  butter,    34roM0c. 

Egga.— Fresh,    32®35c   doz. 

xresssu  poultfy. — Chickens,  $1®2  each: 
springers,  60c®$l  each;  ducks,  $1.25('<D2.25; 
squabs,  25®50c  each;  rabbits,  $1  foil. 50  each. 

Frulta — A  P  P  L  E  S.  10  @  15c  ',4  peck. 
PEACHES,  8®10c  qt.  PLUMS,  8®10c  qt. 
PEARS,  10@15c  qt.    GRAPES,   8®10c  lb. 

NEW  70BK 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras,  32%®33c; 
extras.  32c;  firsts,  27i/i''a'31=)4C;  90  score, 
29',2c:   89  score,  27Vj®28c. 

Ens. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  33®37c;  extra  firsts, 
24iA®27c;  average  extras,  28@32c:  me- 
diums,  29®32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  nearby,  20 
'?"38c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  16Wi26c; 
old  cocks.  12  to  box,  12@18c;  pigeons, 
prime,   doz.,  60c@$l. 

YORK 

Butter.— Country,  35®45c;  creamery,  31 
®37c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,  28®32c;  pullet,  18fa'24c. 

Poultry — Leghorns,  16®22c;  dressed,  $1 
®1.25;  Rocks  &  Reds,  20fti)24c;  dressed, 
$1.25®  1.50;  springers,  dressed,  60c®$1.25. 

PmltB.- APPLES,  8®15c  14  pk.  PEACH- 
ES, 5®15c  1,4  pk.,  25®50c  per  bskt.  PEARS, 
10c   V4    pk.     GRAPES,   5c  qt. 

VegeUblei.- POTATOES.  13fd)15c  »4  pk. 
CABBAGE.  5®8c  head.  LETTUCE,  1b(WMe 
head.  CELERY.  5®13c  stalk.  SPINACH. 
lS®15c  14  pk.  TURNIPS.  10c  14  pk.  CAUL- 
IFLOWER, lOl^aOc  head.  CARROTS,  4W 
5c  bnch.  TOMATOES,  10  ®  15c  >4  pk. 
SAUER  KRAUT,  15c  qt.  STRING  BEANS. 
13®15c  14  pk.  LIMA  BEANS.  18®20c  qt. 
PEPPERS.    2®3c    each. 

O 

CHIOAQO   CASK    GRAIN 

Chicago.  Sept.  14.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  3  red  wheat, 
48l2C;    No.   2   hard   wheat,   49M!®49-?4c;    No. 

2  yellow   corn,   44®45c;   No.   3  white   corn, 
45ra46c:    No.  2  white  oats.  22-54  ®23:'4c;   No. 

3  rye,  44®44>^c. 


September  19,   1931 
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HEREFORD  Calf  Sale 

E  40  Steers  and  40  Heifert  E 

E  To    be   shown    and    sold    on    the  E 

—  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.,  Pair  S 
=  Orounda  at  1  o'clock  E 
E  WEDNESDAY,   SEPT   30,   1931  E 

E  The.se   calve.s    will   avcr.'iKO    in   age  E 

—  approximately  six  months,  and   will  S 

—  weigh  around  500  lbs.  All  will  be  = 
ZZ,  high-grade  or  pure-bred  Hereford.s,  = 

—  and  will  be  halter  broken  and  well  = 
S  started    on   feed.  S 

—  F«'''   grounds    six    miles    west    of  S 

—  rh.-irle.ston  and  one  mile  west  of  S 
=  Dunbar,  on  Charle.iton-Point  Pleas-  S 
^  unt  Highway  No.  19.  E 
E  p.  C.  OBEENE,  Supt.,  Kenna,  W.Va.  E 

—  C.  I.  Powell,  Anct.,  Charleston.W.Va.  — 

?liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii7 


MISCEI>IiANEOTrS 


.IV  m,AMK  THK  IUII,L  when  yoiir  row  tloea 
^1'i.rp.cl'  Vw  ('ow<<.  1  hour  l>i-foro  jitvI<p. 
rl„tT  r  vonr  iiu.my  buck;  «•''•  .V't^,  f",""  '"'J; 
»""'$"  10  for  llvf  rows.  |.osl|.al<l.  .  WoojlstooU 
e"*';,!.  lU-sl  Itiiowti  fiiriii  ill  Aiiiirua.  Kt.  -, 
nSx    l»l'      Konloii.     \ViiHhliiK«>"- 

..TiMU'llOdl'"  YODIl  ItOOK  with  KvcrllislinK 
^^  f  rontliiK  IliKit  <l"»l't.v  l"i'K  •"«'>">-';  l"W 
«T,'-^  r  inll""«  f-"-  »;'■•«'  't''*  I"'!'!'""-.  ••^•<""«<' 
!'.'■  S^M  Its  Jol.  riKlil.  \Vc  linvo  terrltorios  r.-iidy 
"  'TLits  HiK  st'll<-r;  iiinki'  morify  in  your 
t-mP  "^tow...  Writ.-  N..ti<,i.rtl  Supply,  Co,.  703 
5.!;"n.i.m°    Comn.frco    IlidR..    Phll.ulclpl.in,    I'n- 

,  f  OTTALITY  ROOriNO  I'APKK.  I'repnlcl  t 
'f'  ?1  15-  2  Illy.  $1.30:  3  ply.  $1  4r..  NbUm  and 
liment     15c    pi-r    roll   extra     Winik.T    Brothers. 

Mtllhi.  '  M"""- 

FABM    ndPIiEMEKTS 


mi-ROtlSON  wnKEI-LESS  I'LOWS  only  JSJ-TO. 
Kw  I6ln  slngK-  bottom.  .S«y.'  $30.!«).  Wrect 
JiSm  factory.  Frpe  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Espe- 
dJny  '"aS7for  For.lson  Fits  10-20  Interna- 
tional.   Fergiison-Sherman,    KvanHvUlc,    Ind. 


TOBACCO 


fllTTY  HAVANA  FILMOl)  C'I(;AnS,  10c  nnallt^ 
direct,  $2.50  or  fifty  7c  quality,  J2.00  postpa  rf. 
Hind  made,  Sumatra  wr«p|w>r  Hinoke  entire 
Sfmber  niHHatisfled  money  refunded.  I«erklo- 
nipn    Cis«r   Company,    Yerkew,    I'enna. 


ROLD  LEAF.— GUAHANTKED  ehewlnc  or  smok- 
^^5  lK>und«.  $1.00;  ten,  $1.50.  PIpe  free.  I'ay 
SitmaHter.  cb-OiH-ratlvc  Farmer»,  ni7.  Sedalia. 
Kentucky. 

mrAR.^NTEED  Ohewln(t  or  SmokinB,  five  lbs.. 
11  OO-  ten,  fl.50:  Flftv  CiBnrs,  $1  7.1.  I'ay.when 
feoelved.  Kentucky  t'armer».  West  I'aducah. 
Kentucky. ^_____ 

ripnnOIA  BRIOHT  I<EAF  Smoking  Tobacco. 
?ve  l^mdB.  $1.35.  postpaid.  W.  W.  Wlllia.ns. 
Quitman,    Georgia. 

PAKM   XiAND 


MISCEXiIlANEOVS  XiAHDS 


OWN  A  FAItM  IN  MINNESOTA,  DAIUJTA. 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wa.shJngton  or  Oregon.  Crop 
JiVnient  on  easy  terms.  Free  1  •crature.  nien- 
}Ton  "tate.  H.  W.  Byerly.  33  Northern  Pacinc 
Bnilway.   St.    Paul,    Minn. 


PENNSTZ.VANXA 


APAMS  CO.  FARM  WITH  CROPS.— 113  Acres, 
eood  buildings.  7  room  house,  lovely  shade, 
barns,  hen  house.s,  new  milk  house,  etc.,  plcture.s 
MB  70  Stroufs  Catalog ;  handy  village  about 
Cir  to  Harrisburg:  (M)  acres  tillage,  wood,  fruit. 
Hpring  water.  $3,300  includes  team  horse.  C 
cows,  hay,  straw,  15  acres  grain.  ln;i>Iein<-nts 
nml  tools;  |«rt  cash.  Now  fall  catalog  1.000 
hnrgains.  1,000  pictures  free.  St  rout  Agency, 
1422  r.i:,    Land   Title   Hldg..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

SITUATIONS 


I-Xl'ERIENCED  POULTRY  or  DAIRYMAIS 
wants  iKisltion  on  farm.  H.  Lohmeyex.  420 
Willis  St.,    Ea»t  Oil  City,   Pa. 


GOATS 


THOROTJOHBRED  ToKgenbiirgs.  Nubians  Saa- 
nans.  Il\icks,  does,  kids.  Pairs,  trios  herds. 
OOLDSBOROUOH'S  OOATERY.       Mohnton,  Pa. 


CATTLP 


Beechwood  SHORTHORNS 

nulls  up  to  15  months  of  age.  Choicely  bred 
and  from  excellent  milking  dams.  Pricwl  to  sell. 
C,   C,   LEWIS,  Point  Pleasant,   W.   Va. 

COP  QAI  F  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls,  dlf- 
ryjtS.  Jt\i->t-t  fcfiit  ages.  Good  breeding. 
lEE  R.   SCOTT  St  SDKS.  Burgettitown.   Pa, 

SlEGISTERED  HEREF0RD8.  A  select  herd  of  the 
best  Woodford  Breeding.  Cows,  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  I.arge  herd  to 
select  from  Fred.   J.   Brown.   Dubois.   Penna. 


Farm  Conditions 

Frederick    Co.,    Northern   Md. 

.Sept.  'A:  Weather  Iki.s  been  very  unset- 
tled with  frequent  niin.s.  Corn  good.  Fann- 
ers are  busy  filliiis  .silo.s  and  iireparin« 
the  ground  f<jr  seeding.  Peaches  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  al.so  apples.  Fertilizer 
.selling  a  few  dollar.s  cheaper  than  last 
year.  Hay  low,  not  much  demand.  Po- 
tatoes were  good,  but  late  crop  not  ex- 
pected to  be  as  good  as  the  early. 

Roy  J.  Wivell. 

Snyder  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Sept.  5:  We  are  still  having  an  excess 
of  rainfall.  Farmers  busy  preparing  the 
seed  ground  and  digging  potatoes;  some 
are  cutting  corn.  Wheat  50c,  oats  26c,  rye 
35c.   corn   85c,   eggs  30c,   butter  32c. 

Henry  S.  Martin. 

Venango  Co.,  N.  W.  Pa. 

Sept.  5:  The  farmers  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  eastern  New  York  are  har- 
vesting the  best  crop  in  years.  In  a  long 
life  as  an  agriculturist  I  have  never  seen 
as  near  a  100  per  cent  yield  as  we  are 
having.  Fruit  trees  breaking  down,  corn 
immense  and  almost  ready  to  shock,  gar- 
dens  never   better. 

But  the  universal  cry  is  no  prices.  Dairy 
products  down  to  pre-war  prices.  Poultry 
products  the  only  ones  in  demand  at  fair 
prices.  Recently  a  truckload  of  roasting 
ears— 500  dozen— was  sold  on  the  streets 
of  Franklin  for  five  cents   per  dozen. 

O.  C.  Slgworth. 

Pranklin  Co.,  Southern  Pa. 

Sept.  8:  Heavy  rains  the  past  week  fol- 
lowed by  pleasant  growing  weather. 
Franklin  County  Fair  to  be  held  this  week 
with   record   attendance   expected. 

Some  threshing  to  be  done  yet.  Silo 
filling,  corn  cutting,  preparing  wheat 
ground  and  putting  away  fruit  the  order 
of  the  day.  Some  plowing  to  be  done  yet. 
Fruit  abundant,  pastures  good,  some  good 
potatoes,  a  good  corn  crop.  Average  acre- 
age of  grain  is  expected  to  be  sown  this 
fall.  Dairying  improving.  Milk  selling  at 
Greencastle  at  $1.94  cwt.  for  four  per  cent 
milk.  Hogs  in  demand  at  $10.  Young  chicks 
grew  well  but  fewer  chicks  were  reared 
than  u-sual.  Eggs  20c.  wheat  44c,  potatoes 
50c,  young  chickens  18fe22c.  butter  25c, 
veals  8&9c.  John  B.  Shank. 
0( 

INTEBNATIONAI.    LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 

Manager  B.  H.  Heide,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Exposition,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Chicago  Stockyards  this  year. 
November  28th  to  December  5th.  announces 
that  the  preliminary  classification  for  the 
1931  show  is  now  off  the  press  and  ready 
for  distribution.  It  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application,  he  says,  to  the  International 
office   at   the   Chicago  Stockyards. 

According  to  Mr.  Heide,  indications  point 
to  the  1931  Exposition  being  like  each  of 
its  predecessors,  greater  m  size  and  sig- 
nificance  than  its  forerunner.  There  will 
be  more  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  1931  com- 
petition than  ever  before,  and  a  number  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  swine 
classification  which  it  is  thought  will  im- 
prove this  feature  of  the  Exposition  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  prospective  exhibit- 
ors in   that   department. 

Entries  will  close  for  the  individual  live- 
stock classes  November  1,  for  the  Inter- 
national Grain  and  Hay  Show,  November 
10th,  and  for  the  carload  lots  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,    November  21st. 

^. 


CLASSIFIED 

I2c  a  word 

Wants.  .  . 


DEPARTMENT 

-  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 

lOc  per  word  per  insertion  -when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  of  the  same  copy  are  used. 

AdvcrtlBementH  In  theae  .olumns  cover  farms  for 
sale  or  wanted,  help  or  Hituatloos  wanted,  i>ets.  hay, 
peeUs  honey,  used  Imidements  and  machinery.  In 
fact  anything  that  the  farmer  wishes  to  buy.  sell 
or   exchange. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  as  one  word,  each  initial.  abbrcTlatlon  and 
number,  including  name  and  address.  All  adver- 
tisements Ket  In  uniform  style,  uo  dUplay  type  or 
Illustrations. 

Orders,  discontinuances  and  change  of  copy  must 
reach  um  Thursday,  ten  days  previous  to  date  of  Issue 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


COBS    KABVESTEB 


RICH  MANS  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man  8 
price— only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  Hhowing  picturet)  of  harvester. 
ProccK'*    Co.,    Salina.    Kan.sas. 

POVIiTKT  SUPPLIES  


INCmJATOR  BAR(;aIN.S,  —  Greatly  reduced 
prices  on  entire  stoek  of  U8ed  Incubators.  Sold 
on  most  liberal  terms  ever  given.  Ail  leading 
makes.  Buckeyes.  I'eterHimes.  «>.V?>J?^"•'*• -m  TJl!,; 
towns,  etc.  ^Iany  nearly  new.  2,000  to  ,10,000 
tapacity,  all  guaranteed.  Write  or  wire  for 
description  and  prices  before  buying  any  Incu- 
bator. Our  reputation  protects  you.  Smith  Incu- 
bator Company,  3140-A  West  12t»t  .Street, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAXi 


POtTIiTSY 


WHITE  I,EGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half 
price.  Tliousnnds  of  laying  pulletn.  Uaby  rhiclu 
and  eggs  from  trapne.sted.  pedigreed  foundation 
Ktock,  egg  bred  for  31  years.  Winners  at  20 
egg  contests.  Records  to  330  eggs.  Catalog  and 
bargain  bulletin  free.  Write  for  .-ipecial  prices. 
George  U.  Eerris,  080  Union,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich. 


WANTED:  MEN— WOMEN.  18-50,  qualify  for 
steady  Government  Job.s,  Salary  Range,  $105- 
$;;50  month.  I'aid  vacations.  Common  education. 
Thousands  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
Bureau,    300,    St.    Lcmls.    Mo,,    To<lay. 

REAL  orrOKTITNITY!  Learn  auto  mechanic.-* 
or  general  electricity  in  few  whort  weeks.  No 
b(H)ks,  no  les.son»  or  corre.spondence.  All  prac- 
tical training.  Write  toilay  for  free  book  and 
low  tuition  offer.  McSweeny's.  Dept.  I'F.  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 


BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (both  combs) 
35-t  egg.  Australoriw,  Uocks.  Vera  Fulton. 
Giillipolis,    Ohio.    ^^^^^^^ 

Pl'LLETS.— TREXLER  S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
large  tyi>e,  free  range  stock,  hatched  from  24 
to    20    07,.  eggs.    Trexier    Farm.-*,    Allentown,    I'a. 

ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  pullets  and 
cockerels.    Elmer   Whlsler,   Newvllle.    Va. 


BABY    CHICKS 


AOENTS 


LET  ME  FINANCE  YOU  AND  SHOW  YOU 
how  to  run  a  i>rofttable  n^oory  and  stock  feed 
business  among  neighbor.^  and  farm  acquaint- 
ances. I  furnish  the  capital.  You  get  stock  from 
me  on  credit  and  can  sell  ou  credit.  I  will  .start 
any  honest  man  in  desirable  locality.  Many 
earn  around  $40  a  week  from  the  start,  increas- 
ing rapidly  with  ex|)erience  Thl.s  Is  a  pleasant, 
steady  business,  even  for  elderly  men.  Write  for 
"no  investment"  application  and  details  to 
Mr.  Ostrom.  clo  McConnon  &  Co.,  Room  M-SaOO, 
Winona.    Minn. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  represent  old  establish- 
ed nursery.  Cash  comml.sslon  iiald  on  receipt  of 
orders.  Reliable  stock  at  fair  prices.  Write 
Home  Nursery  Co.,   Box  9-A,   Geneva,   Ohio. 

Doas 


BUCK   &   DOE   RUN    VALLEY   FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle— Poland-China  Hogs-  HampsWrj 
ftieep— Draft    Horses.  THE    SAINT    AMOUB 

COMPANY,  MortonviUe.   Fennk. 


Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
cRlves,  Poland-China  hog.s  and  Hampshire  sheep. 
Write    E,    H,    Williams,  Marlinton,    W.    Va. 


FRED  DOG  BOOK— Polk  Miller's  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dog.s.  Instructions  on  feed- 
ing, care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  lor  free  copy.  Polk 
Miller  Products  Corp.,  1025  W.  Broad  St..  Rlch- 
iiiuiid,    Va. 


RAT  TERRIERS— Fox  T,>rriers— Rock  Garden 
Supplle.s— Catalogues.  Puppyland.  Box  PF,  Pana. 
Illinois.  

COLLIE  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE.  James  Howlaud, 
Walton.    N.    Y.  

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  $5.00.  $10.00.  $15.00,  $20.00. 
I'lunimer    McCullough,     Mercer.    l*a. 


Angus  Cattle  •''^Jf^'^'"" 


Write    BAYARD    BROS.. 


Waynesburg,    Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention     Pennsylvania     Farmer, 


PICNIC    AND    CIiTTB   BOVND-TTP 

in  order  to  permit  Four-H  Club  mem- 
bers to  exhibit  their  work  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  Four-H  activities  a  coun- 
ty-wide farmers'  picnic  and  Four-H  Club 
round-up  will  be  held  at  the  Cambria 
County  Fair  Grounds  on  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 17th.  Ten  Four-H  girls'  clubs  will 
exhibit  the  work  they  have  been  doing 
throughout  the  year.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
hibit of  26  baby  beef  calves,  three  pens 
of  lambs  and  three  pens  of  swine.  The 
sale  of  the  beef  calves  and  sheep  will  be 
staged  in  the  judging  arena  at  1:30  p.  m. 
Eastern    Standard    time. 


POB   THE   HOBXE 


Ni;i?RITIS.  ARTHRITIS,  IIHEU.MATISM.  Lat- 
est discovery.  For  Inforiniition  write.  M«!diclay 
Laboratories    Corporation.     Wilklnsburg.    Pa. 

YARN  — Colorwl  wool  for  Kug.«.  $1.15  pound. 
Knitting  Yarn  at  bargain.  Kre<'  siimples.  H. 
Itnrtlett,  Manufacturer,   Box  F,   Harmony.  Maine. 

BABN   EQUIPMENT 


CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purcha.ser.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
Also  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  stanchions 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  Winthrop 
W    Dunbar.   East  Street,   rorrestvllle.   Conn. 


RUSK'S  CHICKS  Guaranteed  to  live  four  weeks. 
4VjC  up.  Blood-tested,  State  Accredited.  Baby 
Chicks  2  and  3  weeks  old  Started  Chicks,  Pul- 
lets, Cockerels,  Breeding  Stock.  Twenty  vari- 
eties. Proini)t  service.  Hatches  weekly.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Rusk  Poultry  Farms,  Box  008. 
Windsor,    ftlo. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $9.00: 
Leghorns.  $0.50;  Heavy  mixed.  $7.50;  Light, 
$G.O0.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system, 
raising  05%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M.  Ijiuver. 
Box   43.    McAlisterville.    Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  and  Light  Brahmas. 
100  or  1,000.  12c  each.  12  other  leading  blood- 
tested  varieties  at  euually  low  prices.  Ajax 
Hatcheries,    Qiilncy,    III. 

WRITE  ABOirr  ROCKS,  REDS,  AVTTAN- 
dottes,  Orpingtons,  Anconas.  Leghorns,  for  lay- 
ers and  broilers.  Hatch  weekly.  Clover  Valley 
I'oultry   Farm,    Ramsey,    Ind. 

4c  UP  FOR  ROCKS.  REDS,  WYANDOTTB8. 
Minorcas,  Leghorns.  Hatch  weekly.  Write  Glen- 
dale    Hatchery,    Ramsey,    Indiana. 

AnilTB  STERLING  HATCHERY,  Box  3. 
Ramsey.  Indiana,  for  special  offer  on  fall  chicks. 
Supply    limited. 

SEEPS   AND   NUBSEBIES 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  —  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  plants  now  ready  for  shipment.  For 
.summer  and  fall  planting.  New  lower  pricea. 
"Howard's  Supreme"  and  "Jupiter"  the  Sen- 
sation of  the  Strawberry  world.  Now  within 
reach  of  ever.v  strawberry  grower.  I'lants  set 
now  will  produce  lots  of  berries  for  next  spring. 
I'rices:  Premier.  Blakemore.  Aberdeen.  Aroma, 
Big  Joe,  Lupton.  Wm.  Belt.  Chesapeake,  Town- 
king.  Washington,  $1.00  per  100;  $4.00  per 
500;  $7.00  per  1.000  prepaid.  Howard's  Supreme, 
Juiilter  and  Mastodon  everbearing,  $2.00  per 
1()0;  $0.00  per  500;  $10.00  per  1,000.  Postpaid. 
Prompt  shipment.  Townsend's  Nurseries.  76 
Vine    St.,    Salisbury,    Maryland. 

HARDY  ALFALA  SEED  $C.OO,  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00.  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60  lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satlsflcd.  George 
Bowman.   Concordia.    Kansas. 

MASTODON     EVERBEARING     STRAWBERRY 

Plsnts  for  fall  planting.  Large  vigorous  plants, 
$1.50  t>er  100;  $9.50  i>er  1.000,  isislimid.  C.  Avery. 
0;(0   Slielby    St.,    Monogiihela.    Pa. 

ORCHARD  GRA.SS.— Buy  from  Grower.  $1.85 
bushel.    J.    G.    Lesher,    R.   4,    Greencastle,    Pa. 

ATTCTIONEEB    SCHOOIi 

AUCTIONEERING     LEARNED     QIMCKLY    -R55 

Auctioneers'  savings  $1.00.  Speeches  $1.00.  Joker 
$1.00.  Krce  CHtiildguc.  American  Auction  College. 
(Kstiihlislied    lHOOi,    Kansas    City,    .Mlss<niri. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Intnan 


i 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


4.  California. — Great  wheeled 
"chariots"  and  "gondolas"  that 
carry  as  much  as  17  cubic  yards 
of  earth  on  one  load,  with  scrapers 
to  match  in  size  and  appearance,  are 
buiiaing  tne  VVi-mile  road  beinR 
carved  between  Boulder  City  and 
the  site  of  the  Hoover  Dam.  Over 
this  road,  to  be  an  oiled  surface, 
men  working  on  the  dam  and  sup- 
plies  will   move. 

5.  London,  England.— Prime  Min- 
ister Ramsay  M^cDonald  (left) 
.shaking  hands  with  Aristide  Briand, 
French  Foreign  Minister,  after  the 
final  session  of  the  .seven-power 
conference,  held  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice here,  where  an  agreement  was 
reached  concerning  the  extension  of 
Germany's  credit. 

fi.  Sixty-five  hundred  logs,  each 
measuring  12.5  feet  in  length,  went 
into  the  building  of  this  tremendous 
raft  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
state    of    Washington. 
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This  monument  marks  the  spot  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  where  on  September  23,  1780,  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre  of  the  British  army  was  captured.  He  was  later  executed  as  a  spy. 
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^     -  B"B  FEED 


on^ 


to  fyyortii/Lce  ^the  i^ost 

l^ILK  PER 
FEED  DOLLAR 


In  any  season...  fed  with  any  rough- 
age . . .  whether  milk  prices  are  up 
or  down . . .  there  is  a  B-B  feed  that 
will  enable  you  to  produce  milk  at 
the  lowest  price  per  quart.  Unusual 
as  this  fact  may  seem,  it  is  the 
planned  result  of  a  carefully  worked 
out  objective. 

The  perfectly -balanced  B-B  for- 
mulas were  adopted  only  after  long, 
practical  use  had  proved  them  most 

Productive  and  most  health-giving, 
hen  Maritime's  huge  buying,  test- 
ing and  manufacturing  resources 
were  put  to  work  to  make  these 
paper  formulas  into  realities.  For 
without  organization  and  equip- 
ment to  keep  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  and  absolute  uniformity, 
formula  by  itself  means  little. 

Our  Money- Back  OKer 

As  a  result,  your  reputable  B-B 
dealer  now  sells  B-B  feeds  with  the 
guarantee  that  they  will  give  you 
more  milk,  a  longer  lactation  period 
and  improved  herd  health.  He  fur- 
ther offers  you  the  privilege  of  try- 
ing B-B  feed  on  one  or  two  cows 
for  a  30-day  period  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  it  doesn't  increase 
milk  flow  and  bodily  health  you 
can  return  the  empty  bags  with  your 
figures  and  get  your  money  back. 

It's  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  to 
dairymen.  And  right  now  when  low- 
est production  costs  are  so  neces- 
sary should  be  a  good  time  for  you 
to  see  your  B-B  dealer.  Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,    dignified    work,    position 

permanent   with    good    pay   to   men 

who  can   qualify. 

Must  own   or   have  use   of  convey 

ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7301   Penn  Avenue,  riltsburgh,  I'a. 


SAVE  what  you  Worlted 
to  PRODUCE       " 


QUIT  losing  your  profits  through 
.mold, shrinkage,  rats, fire, etc. 
Get  the  metal  crib  that  produces 
better  graded,  cures  corn  per- 
fcctlyand  protects  it  afterwards. 
\Voiu)<-tfLil  BUCKEYH  ventiliit- 
ing  system  plus  100%  protection. 
Our  prices  are  LOWER  than 
in  Pre- War  days.Wc  also  give 
ADDITIONAL    ALLOW- 
ANCE for  early  shipment. 
Terms  to  suit  you.  Write  today 

The  Thomas  &.  Armstrong  Co. 
lS7Main  Street  (I)  London,  Ohio 


METAL 
CRIBS  S  DINS 

Agents  Wanted. 


THg  CRI6  WITH  THt-  STEEL  iM 


Varvii  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


JITST  how  far  do  the  rights  of  a 
child  to  school  education  extend 
when  its  labor  in  the  field  is  es- 
sential to  the  family  that  supports 
it?  The  commission  to  investigate 
the  employment  of  migratory  chil- 
dren in  New  Jersey  has  given  out  a 
most  interesting  report  of  conditions. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  sea- 
sonal work  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
districts  of  the  state,  and  growers 
are  dependent  on  the  labor  of  migra- 
tory families  from  the  cities.  There 
are  in  Philadelphia  and  nearby  cities 
many  hundreds  of  families  that  move 
to  the  Jersey  farms  durirtg  the  har- 
vesting season,  and  investigation  in 
their  homes  show  that  they  are  very 
dependent  on  these  summer  earnings. 

Welfare  groups  have  been  seeking 
to  get  legislation  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  because  their  labor  in- 
terferes with  schooling.  The  children, 
working  with  their  parents,  earn 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
come. They  lose,  on  the  average, 
about  eight  weeks  of  schooling.  The 
fundamental  question  is  the  right  of 
the  child,  and  that  is  not  as  easily 
determined  as  some  of  our  school 
authorities  may  assume. 

In  an  ideal  state  of  society  parents 
would  be  able  to  support  and  educate 
their  children  in  schools.  In  this  case 
are  about  eighteen  hundred  children 
of  school  age  whose  parents,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  comfortably  throughout 
the  year  even  when  the  children's 
earnings  in  the  fields  are  added  to 
that  of  parents.  This  appears  from 
the  investigation  of  the  families'  con- 
dition in  the  city.  The  children,  on 
the  average,  lose  eight  weeks  of 
school  education  and  in  its  stead  are 
schooled  in  habits  of  industry  and 
help  make  life  livable  during  the  year. 
Aside  from  the  necessities  of  the 
farmers,  it  is  easily  probable  that  the 
right  of  the  child  demands  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Radio  Programs 

Madame  Schumann-Heink,  the 
great  contralto  of  a  generation  ago, 
who  retains  all  the  old-time  affection 
and  admiration  of  the  public,  had  a 
radio  audience  the  other  evening  that 
doubtless  numbered  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. She  was  singing  a  Mendels- 
sohn composition  when  an  interrup- 
tion made  by  the  announcer  turned 
the  microphone  over  to  an  advertis- 
ing program  and  "When  the  cows 
come  home"  came  floating  through 
the  air.  Of  course  the  time  for  the 
advertising  program  had  come,  and 
it  was  paid  for.  The  same  day  a  not- 
ed Englishman,  speaking  from  Lon- 
don, was  discussing  the  books  Eng- 
land reads  when  the  inevitable  break 
came  and  a  certain  brand  of  dog-and- 
cat  food  was  given  the  right  of  way 
with  its  entertainment  program. 

Broadcasting  companies  must  pay 
their  bills  and  are  dependent  on  rev- 
enues from  advertisers.  The  great 
artist  and  the  noted  literary  author- 
ity doubtless  exceeded  the  allotted 
time,  and  they  had  no  basis  for  com- 
plaint, but  some  day  radio  will  learn 
how  to  manage  things  so  that  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  will  not  be 
jammed  together  in  a  fashion  that 
irritates  its  public. 

Good  Food 

Our  older  readers  will  agree  that 
the  most  marked  change  in  farm  pa- 
pers is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
farm  home  and  all  its  interests.  I 
reckon  that  domestic  science  has  gone 
farther  and  done  more  than  soil  .sci- 
ence. What  is  the  use  of  producing 
the  best  material  for  the  table  if  it 
is  spoiled  in  the  preparation?  I  eat 
occasionally  where  many  hundreds  go 
daily  becau.se  the  cooking  is  always 
just  what  it  should  be.  There  is  cer- 
tainty   that    the    level    of    American 


cookery  has  been  raised  materially 
Some  of  us  have  had  the  advantage 
of  such  skill  all  our  lives,  but  fa, 
more  have  it  now. 

Along  with  the  development  of  d^. 
mestic  science  has  come  the  oppor. 
tunity  of  many  people  on  the  si(l^ 
lines  who  want  to  talk  and  have  no 
message.  Their  minds  run  to  dieu 
and  they  get  a  hearing  if  they  say 
striking  and  unusual  things.  They 
want  the  public  to  do  all  sorts  of  uq. 
usual  stunts  in  blacklisting  certain 
items  of  food  and  living  on  others. 

Of  course  there  are  people  who 
should  observe  the  limitations  of  diet 
that  are  prescribed  by  their  phys. 
icians,  and  common  sense  has  its 
place  in  all  we  do,  but  fads  in  dieting 
are  doing  harm  to  a  lot  of  people 
Whenever  any  one  cuts  out  any  vital 
part  of  the  pretty  well  balanced  ra- 
tion that  human  experience  has  work- 
ed out,  it  should  be  because  he  has 
found  out  definitely  that  he  should  do 
so  ^or  has  been  advised  by  his  phys. 
ician  to  do  so. 

Loading    Up   with    Care 

A  friendly  criticism  is  that  I  am 
thinking  too  much  about  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  in  our  world,  and  that 
such  thinking  does  the  thinker  no 
good.  Lying  in  the  mind  of  the  critic, 
of  course,  is  the  realization  that  noth- 
ing any  one  of  us  ordinary  folks  caa 
do  will  have  any  particular  effect,  and 
so  why  load  up  with  the  cares  that 
belong  to  world  leaders?  I  agree. 
While  the  frivolous  are  laughing  too 
much,  it  may  be,  the  substantial,  se- 
rious-minded folks  of  this  country  are 
laughing  too  little.  That  cuts  down 
their  efficiency.  Some  are  developing 
a  curious  cowardice. 

Two  Instances 

The  other  day  I  was  seated  by  the 
side  of  a  man  of  some  financial  meau 
and  we  were  watching  a  game  of 
roqne.  Just  \vhen  I  should  have  been 
giving  the  closest  attention  to  the 
game  I  happened  to  mention  that  this 
hoarding  of  money  in  lock-boxes  and 
in  homes  was  doing  a  lot  of  barm. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  have  been  think- 
ing that  I  should  have  some  money 
in  my  safe-deposit  box  and  then  I 
should  feel  safer."  A  friend  told  me 
that  he  has  an  acquaintance  who  put 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  into  his 
safe-deposit  box  saying  that  he  want- 
ed "to  know  where  it  is."  There  is  to- 
day nearly  one  billion  dollars  of  our 
currency  that  our  authorities  cannot 
account  for  except  on  the  ground  that 
the  money  is  locked  up  or  hidden. 

This  wave  of  cowardice  will  pass 
over,  of  course,  but  what  government 
or  financial  system  or  planning  of  in- 
dustrial leaders  could  help  toward 
better  times  while  people  hide  the 
money  that  should  be  in  circulation? 
Confidence  cannot  do  everything,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  without  con- 
fidence. 

Labrador 

It  is  just  as  well  to  have  something, 
however  fantastic,  to  tie  one's  hop« 
to.  The  relation  of  the  gold  supply 
to  the  price  level  and  prosperity  is 
too  deep  for  me,  but  every  time  the 
world  has  made  new  discoveries  of 
gold  flush  times  have  come.  Dollars 
began  to  buy  less  and  debts  were 
easier  to  pay  as  prices  of  commodities 
went  up. 

One  or  two  incidents  of  great  mag- 
nitude inspire  the  hope  that  some 
keen  capitalists  are  convinced  that 
ice-bound  Labrador  is  to  become  an 
enormous  source  of  mineral  wealth- 
If  that  means  such  gold  supplies  as 
Alaska  and  South  Africa  brought  us 
when  so  much  needed  on  the  heels  of 
the  hard  times  forty  years  ago.  It" 
world's  outlook  would  be  changed 
quickly.  What  is  the  chance?  Who 
knows?  Maybe  one  in  ten  mayW 
mf)re.  As  collateral  for  a  loan  Ih* 
chance,  of  course,  is  exactly  zero. 
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Rural  Electrification  Day 

By  R.  I'.  BLASINGAME 

ON  September  5th  a  rural  elec- 
trification field  day  was  held 
on  the  Joseph  L.  Baur  farm 
in  Westmoreland  coimty.  About  a 
thousand  farmers  and  their  families 
attended. 

Mr.  Baur  was,  up  to  eight  years 
ago,  in  the  grocery  and  meat  busi- 
ness in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  knew 
nothing  about  farming  when  he  be- 
gan, but  has  studied,  kept  up  with 
the  markets  in  his  buying  and  sell- 
ing, read  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
worked  hard  and  used  his  head.  As 
early  as  he  was  able  to  get  high  line 
current  from  the  local  power  com- 
pany he  availed  himself  of  every 
piece  of  electric  equipment  which 
would  help  him  in  his  operations.  This 
place  soon  became  known  as  the  elec- 
tric farm  of  the  territory. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  in 
western  Pennsylvania  the  field  day 
was  arranged.  Here  one  could  see  in 
actual  every-day  practical  operation 
water  pumping,  feed  grinding,  milk- 
ing, milk  refrigeration,  water  heat- 
ing, cooking,  shop  equipment  opera- 
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The  crowd  climbed  the  fence  and  trees 

to  watch    the    electric    motor    filling 

silo. 

tion,  bottle  washing,  milk  bottling, 
lighting,  etc.,  all  done  by  electric 
power. 

In  addition  to  these  actual  demon- 
strations on  a  going  farm  there  was 
a  speaking  program  consisting  of 
Mr.  John  M.  McKee,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Rural  Electrification;  W.  L. 
Treager,  county  agent;  Miles  Horst 
and  C.  L.  White  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer;  B.  W.  Faber,  Westinghouse 
Company;  R.  U.  Blasingame,  State 
College,  and  others. 

There  was  a  program  for  the  wom- 
en on  house  lighting  and  electric  cook- 
ing. One  will  judge  from  the  photo- 
graph what  a  crowd  of  interested 
people  attended  the  meeting.  They 
climbed  on  the  fences,  up  trees  and 
hung  on  the  power  line  poles  to  see 
the  silo  being  filled  with  a  five  h.  p. 
electric  motor.  It  requires  about  .75 
kw.  hr.  per  ton  to  cut  silage  with  a 
five  h.  p.  motor.  The  outfit  will  cut 
from  five  to  six  tons  an  hour. 

Before  we  left  in  the  afternoon  the 
hoys  had  the  electric  milker  going. 
The  milk  is  brought  directly  from  the 
ham  and  put  over  the  areator,  thence 
it  goes  into  the  bottler  and  from 
there  into  the  electric  refrigerator 
ready  for  delivery  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Baxir  has  his  work  shop  and 
garage  combined.  I  have  seen  several 
so-called  electric  farms,  but  the  one 
'n  question  is  as  complete  as  one 
would  want  to  see.  Everything  is 
Paying  its  own  way. 


Bob  Lee  says 


prices  have  to  get  pretty  low  to  keep  me 
from  making  money  on  a  farm.  With  my 
own  feed  and  a  Letz  iVIiii,  I  can  produce 
milk  and  iheat  at  a  mighty  low  figure 


A  HUNDRED  thousand  farmers, 
like  Bob  Lee,  have  found  that  a 
Letz  Roughage  Mill  can  help 
make  farming  profitable,  even 
when  prices  are  down!  Here*swhy: 

With  the  Letz  Mill,  they  are 
able  to  turn  home-grown  grain 
and  roughage  into  more  palatable, 
more  nutritious  feed  that  stock 
clean  up  better.  They  produce 
milk  and  fatten  stock  almost  en- 
tirely on  what  they  raise.  They  are 
able  to  do  it  at  low  costs  and  make 
a  profit  in  spite  of  low  prices. 

The  Letz  Mill  makes  all  rough- 
age  (shock  fodder,  sheaf  grain, 
hay,  etc.)  more  palatable  by  cut- 
ting, recutting  and  grinding  it — 
stalks,  stems,  leaves  and  all.  It 
makes  grain  (oats,  ear  corn, 
snapped  corn,  barley,  wheat, 
milo)  more  easily  digestible  by 
crushing  and  grinding  it  to  just 
the  right  size  for  stock  to  clean  up. 
And  the  Letz  Mill  mixes  this 
roughage  and  grain  and  puts  it  in 
shape  so  that  it  can  be  handled 
easily  and  fed  right  in  the  troughs. 

One  man  can  easily  operate  the 
Letz  Rou^ha^e  MsHi  This  big 
capacity  machine  can  be  run  with 
as  low  as  5  H.P.  It  will  save  much 
of  the  expense  of  buying  extra 
feed  and  make  feeding  in  bad 
weather  easier,  and  do  many  other 
things  that  we  don't  have  room 
enough  to  tell  about  here.  But  we 


have  a  booklet  that  tells  about  the 
Letz  Mill  in  detail.  The  coupon 
will  bring  It  to  you — free!  Or,  if 
you  like,  you  can  see  a  local  Letz 
dealer.  Letz  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 2936  West  Road,  Crown 
Point,  Indiana. 


LtlZ  Roughage  Milh  are  huitt 
in  4  lizes  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  size  farm,  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest. 
Here  is  the  Letz  344  with  ex- 
hauster fan  and  feed  collector. 
This  size  is  recommended  for 
a  farm  of  20  or  more  dairy 
cows,  or  40  or  more  steers,  or 
100  or  more  hogs.  This  milt 
also  makes  a  practical  and  eco- 
nomical silo  filler.  It  will  easily 
handle  large  bundles  of  fod- 
der. It  isn't  necessary  to  cut 
the  bands. 


ALL  IN  ONE 
MACHINE 

Cuts,  grinds,  mixes  — 
does  one  at  a  time,  any 
two  at  a  lime,  or  all  three. 


These   sharp    knives    cut 
and  recut  roughage. 


Burrs  like  this  grind 
roughage  and  grain  -^ 
crush  and  grind  ear  corn. 


This     worm     thoroughly 
mixes  roughage  and  grain. 


WHO    ISO 
BOB  LEE  ■ 


We  have  a  booklet  that 
tells  who  he  is  —  and 
also  how  to  make  bal- 
anced rations  from  home-grown  grain  and 
roughage.  And  we  have  another  booklet  that 
tells  all  about  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill.  We'll 
tend  you  these  booklets  ...  FREE  •,  •  • 
if  you'll  mail  the  coupon  you  see  at  the  right. 
There's  no  obligation  whatever  attached  to 
this    free   offer. 


What  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  the  Letz  Roughage  MHl  will  do 

1.   Increase  the  feediiiK  value  of  home-srown  crops  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  recutting,  gciiiding 

and  mixing  them   itito  palatable   rations. 
^.    TvidiLi:    nuuic-f^iuwii    leru    Ku    i*ti\ivi    aiiu    9,ivk    the    r-Apcii^e    Oi    uiiyiia^    ««£■•    ae«u. 

3.  Enable  a  fanner  to  feed  a  fourth  to  a  half  more  stock  on  the  same  number  of  acre*. 

4.  Reduce  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  meat  23  to  50  per  cent. 

9.   Cut  the  cost  of  farm  work  through  fewer  operations  and  less  labor  at  feeding  time. 

AMERICA'S 
LEAD ING 
FEED   MILL 

LETZ   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    2936  West  Road.  Crown   Point.  IndUna 

My  name  is 

My  mailing  address  (or  R.  F.  D.)  is 

City 


.Stale. 


I  am  now  feeding 
Sheep 


.Dairy  cows 


^Steers 


Mogt 


.Horses.  Horse-power  of  my  engine  i 


The  moderat- 
ing influence 
of  type  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Read,  and  be  guided  by, 
the  advertisements  in  this 
publication. 


THERE  is  a  vast  difference  between  saying-  something  and 
writing  it.  The  spoken  claim  that  a  certain  product  is  "The 
best  in  the  world, "hacked  by  an  enthusiastic  and  forceful  person- 
ality, may  be  easily  believed.  But  written  down  in  black  and 
white  it  encourages  disbelief. 

Experienced  advertisers  have  found  that  out.  Consequently 
they  make  a  practice  of  avoiding  statements  about  their  prochicts 
that  might  seem  exaggerated  even  though  they  are  actually  true. 
Advertisements  as  a  rule,  today,  tell  less  rather  than  more  than 
:an  be  truthfully  claimed  for  a  product. 

As  a  result  of  this  care  on  the  part  of  advertisers,  you  will 
often  find  the  advertised  product  you  buy  exceeds  your  expecta- 
tions. If  it's  a  tractor  it  may  develop  more  power  than  it  claims ; 
if  it's  a  suit  of  clothes  it  may  wear  much  longer  than  you  expect; 
if  it's  a  packaged  food  you  may  find  it  even  more  palatable  antl 
convenient  than  the  advertisement  describeil  it. 

This  is  certain.  You  never  get  less  than  you  expected  when 
you  buy  advertised  goods.  \^ery  often  you  get  more.  For  man- 
ufactttrcrs  will  not  s])end  their  money  fur  branding  and  advertis- 
ing their  wares  and  then  risk  disapi)ointing  yfui;  nor  will  the 
stores  that  sell  them  permit  their  reputation  for  fair  dealing  to 
be  jeopardized. 
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IN  OPERATION 

At  All  Principal  Fairs 

DELLIWGER 

Hammer  Type  WW  1 1|.1»S 

^   PRICED  AS  LOW  AS 
$110  00 

F.O.B.  Lancaster 

In  sizes  to 
Operate  with 

5  to  40  H. P. 

Furnished  with 
or  without 

Automatic 

Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 

The    No.  22  DELLINGER 

BATCH  MIXER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain^ 

Ground       ^ 
Roughage'J 

uilh  or  without  Molasses  for  Dairy  Feed 
ON    DISPLAY 

CotnMnaUon  Mills,  rc«4l  *nUs, 
Fodder  Skredders,    Concrete  Mixers, 
mrood  Saw,  and  Tractor  Saw  Frames 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


f^UWeedavoA 


Burn     them,     seeds     and     alU 
wbllo   still    KreciL    InteiLso   heat 
Aeroil   Kerosene  Toroli.  2i>oii' 
^i^    v.,     df.stroys    Canada     Tbiatle, 
yQuack    CJrass.     Poison    Ivy.    Hon- 
'   pysiickle,    etc.    Invaluable   for   de- 
stroying  weeds   alonK  fcmce  rows,  stone  waliK. 
irriimtlon     ditches.     dLsinfectlng     liTestocJc 
Quarters,   etc.    Used   by  Kxperlment  Sta- 
tions, Farmers.  Korefitcrs.  PotUtrymen, 
Fox    ranchers    and    others. 


WrUetor  liulliiin  No.  7e-B 
>il  Burner  Company,  In 
V/ost  New  York,  N.  J. 


DISINFECT  WITH  AEROIL 


FARMS 

FOR  SALE  ..At.. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

TERMS 

TO    SUIT   YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 

REASONABLE  CASH  PAYMENT 

and  BALANCE  IN  CONVENIENT 

MONTHLY  OR  ANNUAL 

INSTALLMENTS 

Located  in 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MARYLAND 

DELAWARE 

VIRGINIA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Write  Dept.   B 

FEDERAL  LAND 

BANK  sT 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NESHAT^INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


RF]QUESTS  for  a  reprint  of  our 
grape  juice   recipe  have  come 
in  and  while  it  is  a  little  late 
for    many    readers    I    shall    repeat    it 

here. 

Strip  fully  ripe,  sound  grapes  from 
the  pod  into  a  sound  porcelain  or 
granite  ketUe.  Add  water  until  it 
iises  so  as  to  be  seen,  but  does  not 
cover  the  grapes.  Bring  to  a  boU,  or 
until  the  grapes  are  tender.  Do  not 
boil  too  long.  The  secret  of  having 
clear  juice  is  in  not  boiling  too  long. 

Next,  pour  into  a  good  draining 
bag  and  after  most  of  the  juice  has 
drained  through,  squeeze  the  pulp 
well  and  let  drain.  A  very  clear  prod- 
uct can  be  made  by  filtering  the 
juice,  but  filtering  lessens  the  distinc- 
tive flavor  somewhat.  Add  one-fourth 
pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  (a 
pint)  of  juice;  set  on  the  fire  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  but  no  more.  Much 
boiling  makes  a  dark  product. 

Th8  bottles  should  have  been  thor- 
oughly sterilized  by  hot  water,  and 
kept  hot  so  that  the  juice  may  be 
put  in  immediately.  Fill  six  or  eight 
bottles  at  a  time  and  cap  at  once. 
Set  them  back  and  after  they  have 
cooled  dip  the  top  of  each  into  melted 
paraffin  so  as  to  close  any  possible 
opening  that  may  be.  The  paraffin 
will  chill  and  harden  at  once.  Keep 
in  a  dark  place  in  the  cellar.  If  the 
work  is  done  properly  the  grape  juice 
will  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

We  have  made  this  delectable  fruit 
drink  this  way  for  several  years,  and 
those  who  have  drunk  it  pronounce 
it  the  best  they  ever  tasted. 

*  *     * 

A  reader  writes  that  he  read  a 
piece  in  this  department  in  which  I 
spoke  of  raising  black  locust  for  post 
timber  and  wants  to  know  where  he 
can  piociiic  nursery  trees  xov  sCki-ing 
out.  I  believe  the  writer  is  mistaken 
about  seeing  it  in  my  department,  as 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  growing 
black  locust  trees.  But  I  pass  it  along 
with  an  invitation  to  any  one  who  has 
planted  them,  or  who  can  tell  where 
to  get  the  nursery  stock.  It  might 
be  well  to  write  the  Department  of 
Forestry  at  Harrisburg,  asking  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

The  yellow  locust  grew  like  weeds 
on  the  homestead  farm  in  Clearfield 
county,  and  we  used  them  for  posts 
and  everything  where  durability  was 
desired. 

♦  ♦      * 

We  stopped  at  Lewlsburg,  the 
county  seat  of  Union  county,  on  our 
way  home  from  our  trip  mentioned 
last  week.  My  neighbor  was  hunting 
for  some  good  cows  and  we  had  heard 
of  the  work  done  by  the  dairymen 
and  farmers  in  that  neighborhood, 
under  the  leadership  of  County  Agent 
L.  E.  Craumer,  and  Floyd  L.  Cole, 
tester.  Mr.  Craumer  showed  us  the 
annual  report,  including  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  their  testing,  elim- 
ination and  breeding  results  for  the 
past  eleven  years.  In  1920  the  aver- 
age production  of  334  cows,  in  24 
herds,  was  7,172  pounds  of  milk  and 
256.7  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  test 
sheets  for  1931  showed  an  average  of 
10,887  pounds  of  milk  and  381  pounds 
of  fat.  The  average  value  of  product 
per  cow  was  $244.61  in  1931,  the  av- 
erage cost  of  feed  $111.21,  and  the  re- 
turn for  each  dollar  in  feed  was  $2.20. 

This,  in  brief,  shows  what  can  be 
done  when  the  work  of  improving 
cattle  is  taken  up  in  earnest  and  with 
intelligence.  Such  a  community  of 
farmers  has  no  trouble  in  finding  a 
market  for  their  stock,  in  fact,  the 
world  "makes  a  path  to  their  doors." 
*     *     <■ 

The  fruit  crop  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  Pennsylvania  this  year. 
In  some  sections  peach  and  apple 
trees  are  heavily  laden  with  beauti- 


ful fruit,  while  in  other  places  these 
two  fruits  are  scarce.  We  noticed, 
however,  that  pears  and  plums  are 
plentiful  even  where  there  are  few 
apples.  One  feature  of  the  fruit  crop 
is  universal,  however,  the  prices  are 
very  low.  In  our  section  peaches  have 
been  selling  at  25  to  75  cents  per  bas- 
ket, the  latter  price  for  Elbertas  and 
other  large  yellow  peaches. 
♦  *  * 
Well,  two  of  the  three  little  men  on 
Neshaminy  Gardens  have  started  to 
school,  one — "Buddy" — for  the  first 
time.  Lewis,  the  one  I  first  called 
"Snookums,"  is  begiiming  his  third 
term  and  is  quite  sophisticated.  He 
takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  introduc- 
ing his  little  brother  into  school  life, 
and  carried  home  his  armful  of  third- 
grade  books  to  show  us  with  sup- 
pressed excitement.  I  am  wondering 
how  "Buddy,"  the  never-still,  the 
noisy,  exuberant  little  fellow,  will  .suc- 
ceed in  bringing  his  active  mind  and 
body  under  control. 

^^        *        If 

I  notice  that  my  friend  R.  I.  W.  of 
Lebanon  county  has  some  sweet  com 
which  he  thinks  is  good,  and  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  could  show 
me  up  there  what  good  sweet  com  is 
like.  Well,  maybe  it  is  just  as  well 
that  he  cannot  eat  some  of  the  Gold- 
en Bantam  my  wife  raised  and  which 
we  are  eating  now.  You  know  the 
old  saying,  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  However,  if  he 
will  come  down  I  shall  be  glad  to  in- 
troduce him  to  some  sweet  com  that 
is  sweet  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 


Friendly    ^y  , 

•^       Edgar  L. 

T'^^lty  f  Vinrent 


IF  in  time  of  a  bam-raising  when 
one  of  the  bents  was  half  way 
up  somebody  should,  begin  to 
shout,  "You  can't  do  it!  It's  coming 
back  on  you,"  the  boss  carpenter 
could  not  be  blamed  if  he  took  the 
discourager  by  the  nap  of  the  neck 
and  marched  him  off  the  grounds. 
What  is  wanted  at  a  time  like  that  is 
a  man  to  boost  and  not  to  pull  back. 

At  a  meeting  of  farm  folks  one 
night  when  the  room  was  packed  the 
floor  began  to  settle  under  the  great 
weight,  so  that  there  was  a  wide 
crack  under  one  of  the  partitions. 
Seeing  this  crack  widening  an  ex- 
cited fellow  hopped  up  and  yelled, 
"Get  out  of  here!"  Every  person  in 
the  hall  sprang  to  his  feet,  wild  with 
alarm  at  the  unknown  danger. 

Just  when  the  rush  began  for  the 
door,  a  commanding  voice  called  out, 
"Sit  down,  every  one  of  you!"  That 
stayed  the  tide.  There  was  quiet  in 
the  room  until  an  orderly  evacuation 
of  the  building  could  be  brought 
about.  Had  there  been  a  stampede 
.some  one  probably  would  have  been 
killed  and  many  hurt.  One  self-pos- 
sessed man  saved  the  day. 

In  the  world  just  now  there  are 
plenty  of  men  to  scare  folks  with 
their  shouts  of  despair  and  discour- 
agement. To  these  folks  the  big  bent 
of  the  bam  is  coming  down,  the  bot- 
tom falling  out  of  everything,  and 
people  are  so  nearly  panic  stricken 
that  they  are  ready  to  jump  at  any 
conclusion  and  believe  that  all  is  lost, 
that  we  never  can  recover  from  the 
depressed  state  we  are  in. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stand  fast;  not 
to  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine — that  only  makes  matters 
worse.  Men  who  innocently,  or  from 
an  evil  intention,  try  to  undermine 
public  safety  are  enemies  of  .society 
and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 


'^SS^ 


Duck  for  Dinner 


MORE 


READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


may, 
whe 


lependliipon 

I  ''It 

er  yomsnoot 


Many  «ihbjcit4rs  say  duck  sHootiiig  is  becom- 
ing morejaifficult  each  year  .  .  .jMorc  shots 
are  at  loiter  ranges.  Judging  by  the  ever- 
increasirig  preference  for  Su(^er-X  shells, 
they're  right! 

The  famous  Super-X  long-range  shell — the 
load  with  the  Short  Shot  String — betters  your 
chances  of  sitting  down  to  steaming  roast 
duck  at  the  end  of  a  cold  day  in  the  blind. 
Before  Super-X  was  developed,  shot  pellets 
strung  out  in  flight  from  i  ^  to  40  feet.  Many 
pellets  lagged  behind,  too  late  to  reach  the 
swiftly  moving  bird 

Super'X  brings  down  more  ducks,  with  fewer 
cripples,  because  the  stringing  out  of  the  shot 
IS  cut  nearly  in  half.  At  60  yards  approx- 
imately 80%  of  the  effective  pellets  are  bunched 
i4;ithin  a  space  of  only  8  feet. 

Controlled  SHOT  FLIGHT 
a  Feature  of  all  Western  Shells 

In  all  WrsTERN  shells  the  stringing  of  the  shot  along  their 
line  of  6ir!ht  is  definitely  controlled.  The  shot  string  of 
every  Xp<rt,  Fitld  and  Super-X  shell  is  held  to  the 
standard  found  best  for  each  purpose.  It  results  in  more 
hnj  m  eutry  box  of  Western  shells.  Let  U3-»cnd  you  free 
literature. 

WESTERN   CARTRIDGE   COMPANY 

957  Hunter  Ave..  East  Alton.  111. 
Branch  OSices   Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  San  Francisco,  Oi. 


Save  Your  Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 


They 


_  fw  rcducf  Insurs  and  increase 
prf/it.  n  l!f\  HOLD  wluil  they 
(ArCII.  CIBBS  "'Iwo  TrlK- 
Kpr"  Trapn  aDsoUitelv  jirevcnt  ■'wrlnK-oflH."  OOe  ea., 
Sfi.lH  (luE.i)08liiiii(l.G!bb»  No.l  "Single  C!rlu"Traii« 
1,'ie  oil,  Sl.fi  .">  (1(1  z.  posipulil.  If  your  dealer  can  t 
supply  you.  wrilc  lis  (lirocl.  8cntl  for  24  txiKoTKAP 
Ht)f)K  and  Sample  Trup  Tau  VRKK. 
W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON.  Dept.  $4.1.  Chester,  Pa. 


METAL 
ROOFING 


Leadclad  and 
Galvanized. 


//  you  are  interealrd  in  the 
btst  Hoofing  made — Corra- 
galeJ — y  Crimps,  or  Holla.  All  Caugea, 
Write  us  and  safe  moneu. 
CONSUMERS  MFG.   &  SUPPLY   COMPANY 
Oapt.  F  MOUNDSVILLE.    W.  VA. 

FRUIT  TRFF<i-F«"'w  ''"■"  'j"  no"'*"* 

■■**-'■■  •  I\I-il-iiJ  ,j,riceiiC>irupirihan  I  rn  before. 
DI  A  IVrrC  Dili  DC  N I  west  rariiiies  AirrrirfW'lf 
I  LAll  1  O'DULDiJ  f(jr  farm.dnrden  nmi  La"* 

Wrile-Allen't  Nnrsenr  &  Seed  Honse,  Box  9,  Geneva,  Ob 


When  writing  advertisers  say  you 
saw  their  ad  in  PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. 
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Observations  in  Denmark 
and  En^and 

Bv  VV.  B.  Dl'RVEE,  Secretary  <»l  .\tfrieultiir«>.  New  JerMey 


THE  arrival  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Ninth  International  Dairy  Congres.s,  in  Co- 
penhagen, was  on  Sunday,  July  12th.  We 
had  traveled  overland  from  Hamburg.  Germany, 
trough  Kiel  and  across  the  Danish  frontier  by 
daylight,  getting  an  idea  of  the  agriculture  of 
Germany  and  the  southeastern  part  of  Denmark. 

On  entering  Denmark  we  quickly  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  great  agricultural 
country  in  which  dairying  predominates.  Herds  of 
catUe  of  the  Red  Danish  breed  dotted  the  land- 
scape as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  seemed 
to  be  in  remarkably  even  formation  in  the  fields 
and  we  soon  learned  that  this  was  due  to  their  be- 
ing tethered.  Except  in  the  very  large  herds  of 
more  than  a  hundred  cows,  this  practice  was 
universally  followed  and  the  cows  were  only  per- 
mitted sufficient  grazing  area  to  give  them  a  good 
meal  and  this,  of  course,  prevented  the  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  clover  and  other  grasses  incident  to 
trampling. 

Much  of  the  country  was  low-lying  and  consid- 
erable areas  were  under  water  as  the 
result  of  extraordinary  rainfall  which 
had  covered  all  of  northern  Europe, 
causing  lodging  of  the  grain  crops 
and  serious  damage  to  hay. 

The  Windmills 

In  some  sections  there  were  very 
large  windmills,  which  are  usually  as- 
sociated with  the  Netherlands,  used 
for  pumping  water,  also  for  grinding 
feed  and  other  farm  purposes.  We 
were  told  that  these  windmills  devel- 
oped from  twenty-five  to  thirty  horse 
power  when  all  the  sails  were  attach- 
ed. Most  of  these  were  being  removed 
as  they  became  worn  and  were  being 
replaced  with  electric  motors,  thereby 
removing  a  pictiwesque  feature  of  the 
landscape. 

Copenhagen  is  a  city  of  approx- 
imately 750,000  people  and  one  is  impressed  by 
the  cleanliness  of  the  city,  the  general  good  order 
and  sobriety  that  prevails,  the  number  of  Danish 
flags  that  are  flying  from  all  the  buildings  all  the 
time  and  the  extraordinary  number  of  bicycles  on 
every  street  which  have  the  habit  of  coming  upon 
one  very  unexpectedly.  These  are  ridden  by  men. 
women  and  children  for  business  and  for  pleasure, 
corresponding  in  use  to  the  automobiles  in  this 
country,  although  there  are  many  American  cars 
lo  be  seen  in  the  thoroughfares. 


Well-dressed  business 
men,  frequently  smok- 
ing pipes  or  cigars, 
were  on  their  way  to 
business  appointments 
Danish  ladies,  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fash- 
ion, were  proceeding 
to  afternoon  parties, 
and  the  younger  gen- 
eration was  going  to 
games  on  the  universal 

vehicle.  We  frequently  noticed  on  the  front  and 
rear. of  automobiles  a  sign  reading  "Skolevegen," 
which  we  interpreted  as  "school  wagon."  implying 
that  the  person  driving  the  vehicle  was  learning 
its  intricacies  and  notice  was  thereby  given  to 
others  to  show  the  vehicle  due  respect  and  care  in 
approaching. 

Every  opportunity  was  given  visitors  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  agricultural  conditions.  We  visited 
farms,  schools,  creameries  and  bacon  factories  in 


A  Danish  farm  family-Mr.  and  Mph.  Curl  .lennen  and  their  «lx  children. 


Typical   buildings — barn,  church  and  two   homes. 

nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  had  not  re- 
alized that  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  composed 
of  nearly  500  islands,  necessitating  frequent  ferry- 
ing from  one  island  to  the  other.  This  separation, 
in  a  geographical  sense,  bore  no  relation  to  the 
.spirit  of  the  people  themselves.  We  were  impressed 
with  the  great  solidity  and  stability  of  the  people, 
their   keen   interest    in,    and   their   love   for,    their 

country. 

The  soil  is  Denmark's  only  natural  resource,  and 

it  is  being  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  in- 
dividuals and  by  gov- 
ernmental aid,  and  it 
is  surprising  to  one  ac- 
customed to  more  easy 
going  ways.  The  total 
area  of  Denmark  is 
about  twice  that  of 
New  Jersey,  while  the 
number  of  cattle  is 
twenty  times  as  great. 
The  human  population 
is  slightly  less  than 
that  of  New  Jersey,  or 
about  3,500,000. 

It  is  well  known  that 
Denmark  is  well  or- 
ganized cooperatively, 
but  the  extent  of  this 
and  its  success  were 
quite  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. We  found 
that  90  per  cent  of  the 


An  ancient   Danish   house   with   thatched   roof. 


milk  produced,  85  per  cent  of  the  bacon  and  25 
per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  are  sold  cooperatively,  and 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  members  of 
cooperative  buying  associations. 

Perhaps  a  further  reason  for  the  stability  and 
patriotic  spirit  lies  in  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of 
all  the  farmers  own  their  farms.    Land  owning  is 
encouraged   by   the    government    through    the    ex- 
tension of  very  liberal  terms  of  interest  and  peri- 
ods in  which  to  pay.    On  the  so-called  small  hold- 
ings,   running    from    ten    to    twenty 
acres,  a  farmer  pays  4.5  per  cent  in- 
terest on  the  investment  for  the  first 
five  years  after  taking  over  the  farm 
and  then  begins  paying  off  the  prin- 
cipal,   which    is    divided    into    some 
eighty  annual  payments. 

Herd  Averages 

An  evidence  of  the  thorough  prac- 
tical mind  of  the  Danish  dairyman  is 
shown  in  his  attitude  toward  records. 
There  is  no  interest  in  and,  so  far  as 
we    could    see,    absolutely    no    effort 
made    to   develop   high-producing   in- 
dividual animals.    The  whole  effort  is 
toward  the  development  of  a  high  av- 
erage   production     in    the    herd.     It 
was    not    unusual    to    find    fair-sized 
dairies     producing     an     average     of 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  test- 
ing about  3.5  per  cent  butterfat. 
Denmaik's  schools  are  of  various  types.    One  of 
the    most    interesting    is    the    agricultural    school, 
maintained  by  the  people  in  the  community,  which 
gives  young  men  with  farm  experience  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  nine  months'  cour.se  in  the  theory 
of   butter    making,    milk   testing,    feeding    and  all 
principles  involved  in  the  production  and  process- 
ing of  milk.    There  is  a  little  state  aid  given  to 
these  schools  and  a  few  free  scholarships,  but  they 
are  run  on  a  very  economical  basis  and  young  men 
can   attend,   receive   instruction,  books  and  main- 
tenance, for  about  $25  a  month,   which,   as  some 
one  expressed  it,  is  as  much  as  it  would  cost  them 
to    live    at    home.     These    schools    are    scattered 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  are  attended,  at  one 
time   or  another,   by   most   of   the    farmers'    sons. 
Little  attention  is   being  given  to   the  vocational 
training  of  girls  and  young  women.    After  having 
received   their   regular  school   education   they   are 
supposed  to  acquire  all  of  their  knowledge  of  do- 
mestic science  in  their  own  homes. 

The  cooperative  idea  is  taught  in  schools  and 
the  government  aids  the  movement  through  the 
services  of  advisers  in  organization  and  through 
a  process  of  using  the  official  Danish  government 
stamp  on  butter,  bacon  and  other  products.  None 
of  these  could  be  exported  under  the  Danish  name 
unless  they  passed  successfully  the  rigid  govern- 
ment requirements  as  to  grade  and  standards  of 
perfection.  This  system  has  given  Danish  products 
the  highest  standing  in  England,  the  principal 
market  for  their  butter,  bacon  and  eggs. 
(Continued  on  page  1?.) 
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GREAT    RICHES 

EIGHT  years  ago  the  banking  house  of 
Zimmerman  and  Forshay  failed  because 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  German  currency. 
Leopold  Zimmerman,  then  past  seventy  years 
old,  felt  that  he  should  pay  the  firm's  debts, 
amounting  to  $7,500,000.  He  put  in  his  per- 
sonal fortune  of  about  |3,000,000.  A  favor- 
able decision  of  the  Mixed  Claims  Commis- 
sion gave  him  $1,200,000.  And  he  went  to 
work  to  make  the  balance.  Last  week  he 
died  with  his  debt  of  honor  paid.  Though 
he  left  a  small  estate  he  died  the  richest  kind 
of  a  rich  man. 


ALL  SAFE 


FARMERS  need  not  worry  any  more 
about  their  future  prosperity.  For  their 
leaders  have  solved  the  problem  by  working 
together,  each  for  all  and  ail  for  each.  At 
the  next  session  of  Congress  these  leaders 
will  combine  for  the  enactment  of  the  equal- 
ization fee  and  the  export  debenture,  also  to 
provide  that  both  shall  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Armed 
with  absolute  authority  and  a  weapon  loaded 
with  the  three  sure-fire  cartridges  of  stabiliza- 
tion, equalization  and  debenture  the  Farm 
Board  is  dead  certain  to  bring  down  that 
elusive  bird  prosperity.  Those  who  don't 
agree  with  this  unique  program  of  inspired 
leaders  deserve  no  consideration,  for  are  they 
not  enemies  of  agriculture,  with  ulterior  mo- 
tives and  sinister  purposes? 


A   BRAVE    GIRL 

ON  the  morning  of  September  16  Mrs. 
William  Zimmerer  of  Golden,  N.  Y., 
went  to  the  barn  to  milk,  not  knowing  that 
a  bull  was  in  the  barn.  It  attacked  her  im- 
mediately and  inflicted  injuries  regarded  as 
fatal.  Her  daughter  Margaret,  hearing  her 
screams,  rushed  to  the  barn  and  seizing  a 
pitch-fork  attacked  the  bull.  It  knocked  her 
down,  but  she  was  able  to  escape  and  her 
cries  brought  neighbors  who  drove  the  bull 
away.  Another  tragedy,  relieved  only  by  the 
heroism  of  a  young  woman. 


WHEAT    FOR    ADMISSIONS 

ON  Farmers'  Day  at  the  Indiana  State 
Fair  the  management  announced  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  would  be  taken  as  the  price 
of  admission.  The  result  was  450  bushels  and 
10  pounds  of  wheat,  showing  that  most  fann- 
ers preferred  to  pay  in  cash  instead  of  in 
wheat  worth  a  little  less  than  the  money.  Our 
correspondent  adds:  "You  will  be  interested 
in  this:  The  concessionaires,  those  birds  who 
l)allyhoo  and  sell  all  sorts  of  things,  toKl  me 
that  in  proportion  to  number  in  attendance 
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they  did  just  as  large  a  business  on  Farmers 
Day  as  on  the  day  ile voted  to  the  cify  people. 
We  may  all  be  broke,  but  vvhen  it  comes  to 
buying  things  for  which  we  have  no  pressing 
need  there  still  seems  to  be  money  available 
in  the  country  about  the  same  as  in  vOwn." 


w 


WALLA    WALLA! 

HEN  wheat  growers  saw  that  the 
Farm  Board's  wheat  was  being  sold 
to  foreigners  on  long  credit  they  thought 
they  saw  a  way  to  get  some  wheat  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  producing  it  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  area  of  next  year's  crop.  So 
they  proposed  that  the  Board  sell  wheat  to 
farmers  on  long  credit  and  on  condition  that 
they  reduce  their  acreage  according  to  the 
amount  they  were  allowed  to  buy.  This  is 
called  the  Walla  Walla  plan,  but  it  has  been 
modified  in  discussion  and  at  the  end  of 
negotiations  with  the  Board  that  body's  un- 
derstanding was  that  farmers  would  take  the 
wheat  if  the  market  went  higher  but  would 
not  take  it  unless  it  advanced.  So  the  Board 
properly  declined,  in  a  polite  letter,  to  seM 
the  wheat  on  those  terms.  There  are  several 
things  in  this  letter  that  deserve  a  smile  if 
not  a  guflfaw.  One  reason  for  declining  the 
proposition  of  the  growers  is  that  "such  an 
action  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  stabilization."  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  Board  is  unique  in  still  believing  in 
a  theory  which  repeated  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  veriest  nonsense?  Let  us 
smile  a  while.  And  then  let  us  note  with 
what  tender  care  the  Board  protects  the  in- 
nocent wheat  grower  from  the  evils  of  spec- 
ulation. For  it  says  that  since  the  future 
price  is  unknown  "the  venture  would  to  that 
extent  become  a  speculation  on  the  part  of 
every  producer  who  signs  a  contract,"  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  directs 
the  Board  "to  minimize  speculation."  Inas- 
much as  this  same  law-directed  Board  is  now 
indulging  in  the  greatest  grain  speculation  in 
the  world's  history  we  may  venture  to  smile 
acrain. 


WORDS   AND   WAGES 

SEVERAL  moons  ago,  when  we  suggested 
that  rates  of  wages  must  be  readjusted 
along  with  prices  of  commodities  and  earn- 
ings of  capital,  we  were  told  that  high  politi- 
cal and  financial  authority  had  said  that 
wages  must  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of 
"buying  power"  and  for  other  reasons.  How 
has  it  worked  out  in  actual  business  opera- 
tions? In  August  338  wage  reductions  af- 
fecting thirty-two  industries  are  reported ;  in 
July  247  reductions,  and  in  June  213  reduc- 
tions. No  amount  of  talking  by  anybody  is 
going  to  maintain  wages  or  prices  or  earn- 
ings of  capital  when  conditions  make  reduc- 
tions necessary  to  continuance  of  employ 
ment  or  of  business.  If  wages  are  so  high 
that  their  product  cannot  be  sold  they  must 
be  reduced  or  unemployment  is  inevitable. 
All  the  fine  theories  in  the  world  cannot  over- 
come or  evade  this  stubl)orn  fact,  and  the 
figures  just  cited  go  to  show  that. 

But  "buying  power."  so  much  discussed 
and  so  little  understood,  does  not  lie  in  any 
particular  scale  of  wages  or  prices.  It  lies 
in  the  production  of  things  of  value  which 
may  be  exchanged  on  an  equitable  basis  for 
other  things  of  value.  By  attcmi)ting  to  main- 
tain an  artificially  high  scale  of  wages  and 
thereby  preventing  production  many  work- 
ers have  now  no  "buying  power"  at  all.  They 
would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  reductions  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  their  industry  and  re- 
mained at  work.  Then  they  wouUl  have  had 
some  "buying  power."  and  in  view  of  the 
lower  prices  of  commodities  probably  as 
much  as  they  had  before — when  expressed  in 
quantities  of  essential  things.  As  it  is  neither 
workers  nor  operators  in  some  lines  of  indus- 
try have  any  "buying  power  " 
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There  is  no  way  to  get  more  out  of  any. 
thing  than  there  is  in  it,  and  conditions  be 
yond  the  control  of  anybody  or  any  group 
usually  determine  what  that  is.  Labor  and 
all  concerned  in  its  welfare  would  be  infinite- 
ly better  off  if  such  fundamental  principle^ 
were  recognized  and  accepted.  Farmers 
whose  wages  and  capital  returns  are  regulat- 
ed  by  the  open  market  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  are  compelled  to  accept  what 
there  is  and  not  what  they  want,  and  labor 
might  be  better  employed  and  better  off  jj 
it  could  see  the  folly  of  trying  to  get  more 
than  there  is. 
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ALLEGED  OPPOSITION 

LAST  week,  in  opening  a  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  farm  organiza- 
tions to  support  the  Agricultural  ^larketing 
Act,  Edward  A.  O'Neale,  President  of  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  issued  the 
warning  that  an  organized  effort,  "inspired 
principally  by  the  great  speculative  inter- 
ests," is  being  made  "to  mobilize  public 
opinion  against  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  the  Farm  Board,  the  co- 
operative associations,  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
other  agencies  working  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture." 

What  are  these  "great  speculative  inter- 
ests"? Farmers  have  listened  long  enough  to 
such  generalities  and  are  now  asking  for 
something  specific.  The  greatest  speculative 
interest  in  this  country  today  is  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  itself,  with  its  millions  of  bush- 
els and  bales,  bought,  held  and  sold  or  to  be 
sold — which  is  nothing  else  than  speculation. 
Moreover  it  is  not  open  speculation,  for  the 
transactions  of  the  Board's  agencies  have 
never  been  revealed.  The  greatest  specula- 
tion in  commercial  history  has  been  and  is 
now  carried  on  in  secret  with  public  funds— 
a  policy  for  which  there  is  not  a  single  valid 
reason.  The  Farm  Board  and  its  allies  are  in 
poor  position  to  talk  about  "speculative  in- 
terests." 

As  to  the  extension  service  there  is  no  op- 
position to  it  where  it  is  a  public  service  as 
it  should  be.  Wherever  it  has  been  degraded 
into  service  for  one  organization  or  into  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  business  it  is  criti- 
cised and  opposed.  And  it  should  be.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  such  degradation  of  extension 
service  anywhere.  Such  instances  are  com- 
paratively rare,  and  our  extension  service  as 
a  whole  should  not  be  dragged  into  any 
movement  either  to  maintain  or  to  repeal  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

There  is  no  movement  against  cooperative 
associations  which  are  properly  organized 
and  conducted.  Naturally  there  is  and  should 
be  resentment  over  special  favors  to  any  busi- 
ness organization,  and  against  all  efforts  to 
restrict  trade  or  control  prices.  Cooperative 
organizations  should  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  conduct  their  business  on  correct  princi- 
ples. In  the  end  they  can  prosper  in  no  other 
way.  There  will  and  can  be  no  important  op- 
position to  any  such  organization. 

We  may  well  doubt  whether  all  the  sup- 
posed enemies  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  can  do  it  as  much  harm  as  its 
leaders  have  done.  They  made  some  misera- 
ble tariff  swaps.  They  sponsored  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers.  Inc.,  that  costly  fizzle  built  on  the 
dream  of  control.  They  supported  the  defeat- 
ed and  discredited  McNary-Haugen  hill 
They  approved  the  policy  of  governmetit 
stabilization,  now  demonstrated  once  more  to 
be  a  fake.  Now  they  are  supporting  the  im- 
possible plan  whereby  each  agricultural  coin- 
modity  of  this  vast  country  is  to  be  marketed 
through  a  single  great  organization  or 
agency.  .And  finally  they  are  endeavoring  to 
draw  into  these  messes  our  extension  service, 
our  successful  cooperatives  and  "other  «i?^'^, 
cies  working  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 
Evidently  agriculture  needs  better  leadership 
than  it  has  had  in  recent  vears. 
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IS  season  has  been 
very  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  farm 
«,ns  and  the  September  l.st 
n  report  from  New  Jersey 
Tows  that  the  per  acre  yield 
Zs  season  for  a  great  num- 
Lr  of  crops  was  about  equal 
Tthe  average  for  the  six- 
^ar  period.  1924-1929. 
prices   on    most    conimod. 
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ISIew  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


year  period 

-■ices   ou    - 

c    during    the    month 
'  shown  to  be  below  the  pre-war  prices  of 


t..iu  are  snowii   n^  "»;  .^.......    i —      -      . 

S  n  1914     Wheat  was  35  cents  per  bushel  lower; 
!orn'  four  cents  per  bushd;  white  potatoes.  -^"^* 


eight 


pre- 
ens, 


.i^  per  bushel;  hay.  $3.38  per  ton;  rye,  33  cents 
'^r  bushel;  tomatoes,  30  cents  per  bushel;  peaches, 
K  per  bushel;  peppers,  23  cents  per  bushel; 
onions  37  cents  per  bushel,  and  hogs,  40  cents  per 

^"on  The  ^other  hand  the  following  commodities 
.,pre  higher  in  price  this  July,  as  compared  with 
!hP  Julv  1910-1914,  or  the  five-year  average  of 
var  time;  eggs,  three  cents  per  dozen;  chick- 
four  cents  per  pound;  apples,  32  cents  per 
,„,s..el-  sweet  corn,  87  cents  per  bag;  milk.  57 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  veal,  84  cents  per  100 

''^To^offset  these  few  higher  prices  is  the  fact 
that  index  number  of  New  Jersey  farm  prices  is 
nwer  than  during  the  pre-war  period,  and  farmers 
have  created  a  higher  standard  of  living  durmg 
the  past  20  years. 

The  cranberry  harvest  has 
just  started  and  crop  esti- 
mate is  for  138,000  barrels, 
approximately  3.000  barrels 
below  the  average  for  the 
past  seven  years. 

The  apple  crop  is  estimated 
below  that  of  last  year,  1930 
production  being  unusually 
high,  but  is  greater  than  the 
five-year  average. 

Along  with  a  heavy  crop 
of.  peaches,  nearly  900,000 
bushels  more  than  in  1930 
and  above  the  five-year  aver- 
age, came   very    low   prices. 

The  condition  of  the  sweet 
potato  crop  on  September 
1st  was  87  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal, indicating  a  yield  of  143 
bushels  per  acre,  as  compar- 
ed with  133  bushels,  the  av- 
erage yield  per  acre  in  1930 
and  136  bushels,  the  average 
yield  per   acre    for   the    six- 

vpqr    nprinrt      1924-192Jt.      On 

J  —     ^  ~      -  -■ , 

the    basis    of    the    reported 

condition,   the    total   pr-^duc- 

tion  this  year  will  amount  to 

about    1,859,000    bushelr,    as 

compared       with       1,596.000 

bushels     harvested    in     1930 

and    2,072,000    bushels,     the 

average    production    for    the 

five-year    period,     1925-1929. 

Many    of    the    sweets    being 

dug  at   the   present   time   are   of   poor  color  and 

rough  in  texture;  this,  coupled  with  hot  weather 

Las  kept  the  sweet  potato  price  very  low. 

Weather  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for 
the  production  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  in  all 
sections  of  the  state.  During  the  past  two  weeks 
many  tons  have  been  rejected  at  the  canning  fac- 
tories. Production  this  year  is  about  equal  to  the 
six-year  average,  1924-1929,  although  it  is  con- 
siderably below  that  of  1930. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  September  1st 
report  that  the  supply  of  farm  labor  is  about  115 
per  cent  of  normal  and  that  the  demand  is  esti- 
mated at  88  per  cent  of  normal,  resulting  in  a 
potential  farm  labor  supply  of  131  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  a  potential  supply  of  124.7  per  cent 
or  August  1st  of  this  year  and  118  per  cent  on 
September  1st.  1930. 

*       *      * 

THE  Salem  County  Freeholders  are  working  in 
the  wrong  direction  toward  reducing  taxes  by 
their  proposal  to  withdraw  appropriations  from 
the  county  agricultural  extension  service  and  the 
county  nurse.  Just  why  the  Freeholders  should 
select  these  two  offices  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an 
economy  program  for  the  county  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. Salem  county  is  rural  and  little  touched 
by  industry.  Most  of  the  tax  money  comes  from 
the  farms.  Business  men  in  the  towns  and  the 
canners  are  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of 
these  farm  for  their  livelihood.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  Freeholders  claim  that  the  five  thou- 
•'^and  dollars  appropriated  by  the  county  to  the 
cffice  of  the  county  agent  and  club  agent  is  un- 
ricssary. 

The  Freeholders  offer  no  complaint  against  the 
Work  of  the  county  agent  or  the  club  agent;  per- 
sonalities have  not  entered  into  the  proposal. 
Through  lack  of  understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
county  extension  service  the  Freeholders  are  mak- 


ing that  office  a  political  football.  Are  the  farm- 
ers of  Salem  county  going  to  allow  this  condition 
to  continue  ? 

The  appropriation  to  the  extension  service  is  the 
onry  county  expenditure,  with  the  exception  of  road 
building,  from  which  agriculture  receives  a  direct 
return.  If  economy  is  necessary  at  this  time  there 
are  more  logical  places  where  the  county  expend- 
itures might  be  pared  down. 

The  county  agent  is  providing  invaluable  service 
to  Salem  county  agriculture,  and  among  the  pro- 
jects of  immense  value  to  the  county  is  the  devel- 
.opment  of  certified  seed  potato  production.  This 
year  378  acres  of  certified  seed  are  being  grown 
in  Salem  county,  while  the  total  production  of  cer- 
tified seed  potatoes  in  the  state  is  only  908  acres. 
No  sincere  resident  of  Salem  county  can  ques- 
tion the  value  of  Four-H  Club  work  to  the  county. 
This  type  of  work  is  stimulating  an  added  interest 
among  farm  boys  and  girls  to  stay  on  the  farm 


A  Salem  County  Herd  on  Pasture. 

and  is  helping  them  to  make  their  business  more 
profitable  by  breeding  better  cattle  and  swine  and 
to  produce  better  crops.  Along  with  this  they  are 
learning  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  to  keep 
records  of  their  farm  business.  This  group  of  farm 
boys  and  girls  will  become  the  farm  leaders  of  to- 
morrow and  they  are  at  the  age  when  they  need 
leadership.  Now  the  Freeholders  of  Salem  county 
propose  to  close  the  office  which  sponsors  this 
work. 

This  year  the  Salem  county  club  members 
brought  back  to  the  county  $2,689  in  prize  money 
from  their  exhibits  at  the  four  fairs  in  New  Jersey 
v/here  they  made  entries. 

The  Freeholders'  proposal  to  close  the  agricul- 
tural extension  office  is  poor  economy  to  Salem 
county,  a  rural  county  where  people  depend  upon 
agriculture  for  their  livelihood.  The  Freeholders 
are  on  the  wrong  track. 

♦       ♦      ♦ 

LAST  Tuesday  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  I  met  a 
large  truck  and  trailer  loaded  with  produce 
from  southern  California  which  was  being  trucked 
to  the  New  York  market.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  scheduled  transcontinental  motor-truck  freight 

shipment. 

The  truck,  being  run  by  the  Southern  California 
Freight  Lines  "to  determine  if  a  regular,  schedul- 
ed line  can  be  operated  at  a  profit,"  left  Los 
Angeles  on  September  5th,  loaded  with  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  dates,  avacado  pears  and  other  items. 
The  truck  and  trailer  combined  carry  a  load  of 
twenty-four  tons,  and  is  manned  by  six  men  who 
have  sleeping  quarters  on  board. 

This  long  haul  of  perishables  by  truck  may  not 
prove  profitable,  but  it  is  further  indication  of  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in  transportation  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  development  of 
good  roads,  electrical  refrigeration  of  trucks  and 
improved   motors   has   brought   this   about.    Each 


year  we  find  motor  trucks 
making  longer  and  longer 
hauls  of  perishables;  just 
what  distance  produce  can 
be  transported  by  truck  at 
a  profit  as  yet  no  one  knows. 
♦      *      * 

AMERICAN  Education 
Week  will  be  observed 
November  9th  to  15th.  This 
week  dedicated  to  bring 
community  and  school 
closer  together  has  in  the  past  been  more  widely 
observed  in  city  than  in  rural  communities.  Edu- 
cation Week  should  be  observed  in  rural  schools,  as 
the  first  step  toward  improved  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  farm  boys  and  girls  is  a  better  under- 
standing by  farm  parents  of  the  aims,  needs  and 
achievements  of  the  rural  schools.  Rural  schools 
no  longer  aim  to  teach  only  the  three  Rs,  reading, 
'riting  and  'rithmetic;  instead,  they  offer  farm 
boys  and  girls  a  foundation  of  knowledge  which 
will  be  of  equal  value  to  them  in  rural  and  urban 
life. 

Rural  education  has  made  marked  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  or  twenty  years.  Greater  pro- 
gress could  be  made  possible  if  rural  communities 
had  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting their  schools.  Education  Week  is  a  good 
time  to  bring  these  two  interests  together  for  a 
better  understanding. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  working 
toward  the  objective  of  mak- 
ing the  rural  school  of  to- 
morrow a  rural  community 
center.  Here  are  some  of  the 
aims  of  the  rural  school. 

"The  rural  school  of  to- 
morrow will  offer  something 
more  than  vocational  train- 
ing. It  will  vitalize  every 
phase  of  farm  living.  It  will 
be  a  health  center  equipped 
to  build  health  habits  in  chil- 
dren, and  to  offer  the  serv- 
ices of  medical  clinics  to 
young  and  old.  It  will  teach 
home  planning  and  design- 
ing. It  will  instil  in  farm 
people  a  lifelong  interest  in 
learning,  and  will  provide 
the  means  with  which  to  sat- 
isfy it,  such  as  libraries,  lec- 
tures, music  and  winter 
evening  schools. 

"The  new  rural  school  will 
educate  for  the  new  condi- 
tions of  life.  It  vdll  not  turn 
the  dreams  of  ambitious 
yuulh  to  the  city  uS  the  only 
challenge  for  worthy  achieve- 
ment. It  will  find  great  work 
to  do  on  the  farm  and  will 
encourage  farm  boys  and 
girls  to  do  it  well. 

"The  new  rural  school  will 

give    rural    children    a    fair 

start   in   life.     It   will    make 

the  farm   a  more  attractive 

place  in  which  to  live." 

A    program   with    this    as    its    objective    should 
have  the  support  of  every  farm  parent. 


FORTY-SEVEN  New  Jersey  farmers'  cooper- 
ative purchasing  associations  sold  more  than 
$2,759,000  worth  of  supplies  to  their  patrons  in 
1929,  a  joint  survey  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Eicperiment  Sta- 
tion, announced. 

Thirteen  of  these  cooperatives  sell  direct  from 
freight  cars,  and  twelve  sell  from  their  own  supply 
stores.  Twelve  of  the  associations  are  purchas- 
ing units  of  the  Grange,  and  the  remaining  ten 
groups  sell  as  well  as  buy  for  their  members. 

Of  total  purchases  by  all  associations,  51  per 
cent  was  for  feed,  15  per  cent  for  fertilizer,  ten 
per  cent  for  hardware  and  machinery,  seven  per 
cent  for  packing  supplies,  and  four  per  cent  for 
seed.  Smaller  purchases  also  were  made  of  gro- 
ceries, spray  materials,  gasoline,  oil,  coal  and 
clothing. 

4:  *  * 

THE  Cumberland  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
plans  to  erect  attractive  billboards  to  inform 
visitors  that  Cumberland's  poultrymen,  vegetable 
growers,  oyster  "farmers,"  and  other  agricultur- 
ists have  a  combined  annual  income  of  more  than 
518,000,000. 

:1:         *         * 

DURING  its  first  three  months  of  operation  the 
Vineland  egg  auction  market  earned  an  ad- 
iMtional  $3,008  for  the  300  poultrymen  selling  eggs 
there,  according  to  a  comparison  of  New  York 
and  Vineland  egg  prices  made  by  Cumberland 
County  Agent  D.  M.  Babbitt.  Started  June  4th, 
last,  a  total  of  4,534  cases  of  eggs  were  sold  for 
542.197.35  in  three  months. 
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Your  Health  Service 

By  R.  G.  BEACHLEY,  M.  D.,  Dr.  P.  H. 
and  NELL  C.  WESTCOTT 

THE  various  states  have  their  State  Depart- 
ments of  Health  or  State  Boards  of  Health 
which  have  been  established  to  guard  the 
health  of  the  various  sections  of  their  urban  and 
rural  districts. 

Each  county  or  district  is  equipped  with  health 
agencies  that  fight  against  the  spread  of  com- 
municable diseases.  The  county  health  officer  and 
public  health  nurses  act  as  forest  rangers  who 
are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  that  first  spiral  of 
smoke,  which  unchecked,  might  lead  to  a  devas- 
tating conflagration.  The  spiral  of  smoke  for  which 
heaJth  agencies  are  on  the  alert  is  that  first  out- 
break of  any  of  the  communicable  diseases.  Im- 
mediately all  forces  are  brought  to  bear  to  check 
any  spread.  Schoolrooms  are  examined  and  watch- 
ed. Members  of  the  household  of  the  patient  are 
warned  and  instructed  as  to  the  proper  care  of 
the  patient  and  of  themselves. 

The  health  authorities  in  many 
states  administer,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parent,  toxin-antitoxin  to  every 
school  child.  Such  states  are  wiping 
out  diphtheria. 

A   Fine   Weapon 

The  mission  of  public  health  work 
is  the  prevention  of  disease.  The  cure 
of  disease  is  left  to  the  family  phys- 
ician and  specialist.  The  instruction 
of  the  general  public  as  to  preventive 
measures  is  the  finest  weapon  which 
can  be  used  against  the  needlessly 
high  infant  death  rate,  the  scourge 
of  tuberculosis  and  the  many  ills  to 
which  mankind  is  heir. 

If  your  county  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  public  health  nurse  you  are 
losing  an  opportunity  if  you  do  not 
become  personally  acquainted  with 
her  and  her  work.  You  can  play  a 
valuable  part  in  advancing  the  public 
health  work  for  your  community  by 
bringing  cases  to  the  notice  of  the 
nurse,  by  encouraging  your  less  well- 
informed  neighbor  to  take  her  chil- 
dren to  pre-school  clinics  when  the 
opportunity  is  offered,  and  you  can 
perhaps  make  it  possible  for  the 
neighbor  to  attend  who  has  no  means 
of  conveyance.  Improved  health  con- 
ditions for  the  poorest  in  your  county 
means  improved  health  conditions  for 
you  and  yours. 

Cooperate  with  your  county  staff 
of  workers  for  community  health,  they 
will  welcome  your  cooperation  and 
interest  and  you  will  be  doing  a  real 
service  for  your  community. 


he  participate  beyond  the  necessary  minimum  of 
cooperation. 

Here  is  an  instance — Ruth,  aged  three,  climbs 
into  a  chair  beside  his  in  the  living  room  shortly 
before  bedtime  and  indicates  by  a  number  of  gen- 
eral remarks  that  she  wishes  to  be  entertained. 
"Young  lady,"  he  re.sponds,  "couldn't  you  tell  me 
something  of  interest?" 

Ruth  begins  at  once,  "I  used  to  be  a  little  boy. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago.  And  before  that  I  was 
a  little  Japanese  baby.  Japanese  babies  are  very 
cute.  I  am  being  a  little  girl  now  but  bye  and  bye 
I  will  grow  to  be  a  man,  perhaps  a  cowboy.  I  have 
two    children." 

"Is  that  so?  What  are  their  names?"  replies 
her  father  with  perfect  seriousness. 

"Their  names  are  Betty  and  Boy.  I  must  put 
them  to  bed,  they  are  sick.    Good  night." 

Her  father  kisses  her  good  night  and  then  re- 
marks, "That  was  an  interesting  story.  You  must 
come  and  see  me  again." 

Children  are  delightful  but  if  you  wish  to  find 
delight  in  them  you  must  take  time  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  their  society.  Edith  D.  Dixon,  Exten- 
sion Service,  N.  J.  College  of  Agriculture. 


Father's  Job 

HAVE  you  had  t*ie  experience  of 
the  young  father  of  23  years 
who  felt  totally  perplexed  and  some- 
what overwhelmed  when  first  faced 
with  the  responsibilities  of  father- 
hood ? 

He  tells  us  that  he  searched  the  li- 
braries to  find  out  what  a  father's 
job  might  be  and  discovered  that  all 
the  books  were  written  for  mothers. 
He  turned  to  his  friends  only  to  find 
that  their  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
quite  as  chaotic  as  his  own.  He  fi- 
nally came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
he  wanted  to  understand  something 
about  a  baby,  he  must  study  his  own 
first  hand. 

Being  now  the  father  of  four,  he 
ventures  to  mention  a  few  of  his  dis- 
coveries based  on  his  own  serious  ob- 
servation. The  first  is  that  babies 
will  make  you  welcome.  They  will  go 
more  than  half  way.  Second,  babies 
prefer  not  to  be  fondled.  Third,  when 
not  overwhelmed  with  entertainment, 
they  will  rise  to  the  demands  of  the 
occasion  and  entertain  their  parents. 

In  discovering  that  children  can  be 
entertaining,  he  has  also  learned 
something  about  the  art  of  being  en- 
tertained.   He  never  laughs  nor  does 


Pumpkin  Pies 

By  BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM 

THE  secret  of  success  with  pumpkin  pie  ij 
with  the  cooking  even  more  than  with  the 
ingredients.  We  know  of  one  old  lady  who 
always  put  in  plenty  of  water,  cooked  it  soft,  and 
1  hen  drained  off  all  the  water  and  much  of  the 
richnes.s.  No  wonder  she  had  to  replenish  this  loss 
with  lots  of  rich  cream  and  eggs  to  make  it  eat- 
able; yet  nothing  could  replace  the  rich  pumpkin 
flavor  which  she  had  thrown  away. 

An  ordinary  field  pumpkin  will  give  good  results. 
Choose  one  of  rich  orange  color,  with  thick  meat 
and  fine  grain.  Pare  and  slice  into  inch  cubes.  Put 
into  a  kettle  containing  very  little  water,  cover, 
and  cook  until  .soft  enough  to  mash  easily.  Remove 
the  cover  and  continue  boiling,  stirring  it  up  from 
ihe  bottom  occasionally  to  prevent  sticking,  if 
you  lack  the  old-fashioned  pudding  stick,  a  wooden 
.^^poon  that  can  be  bought  at  any  ten-cent  store 
will  serve  for  this.  More  frequent  stirring  will  be 
required  as  it  becomes  more  dry.  This 
will  finally  be  continuous,  and  should 
continue  until  the  pumpkin  is  so  dry 
that  it  cleaves  from  the  sides  of  the 
kettle.  Just  before  taking  from  the 
kettle,  stir  in  one  cup  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoon each  of  salt  and  ginger  for  a 
pumpkin  of  ordinary  size. 

For  pies  blend  one  tablespoon  flour 
into  the  pumpkin  for  each  pie.  A^d 
enough  .sweet  milk  to  make  it  of  a 
consistency  to  shape  itself  smooth 
when  placed  in  the  shells.  Add  sugar 
and  cinnamon  to  taste.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  of  a  rich  brown 
color. 

Editor's  note. — Use  your  heaviest 
iron  pan,  Dutch  oven,  or  the  pressure 
cooker  for  this  cooking-drying  pro- 
cess and  little  or  no  water  is  needed. 
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CHILD  should  have  definite  hours 
or  play,  just  as  his  father  has 
certain  hours  every  day  for  his  work. 
However,  a  definite  routine  of  eating, 
sleeping,  dressing  and  the  like  should 
have  first  consideration  in  the  child's 
daily  schedule. 

*     *     * 
Linen,  glazed  chintz,  Austrian  cloth 
and  oilcloth  may  be  used  for  window 
shades. 

« 

A  Penny  Saved 

No.  7292.  -Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

No.  7266.— Ladies'  coat.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40.  42  and  44  inch- 
es bust  measure. 

No.  7295.— Ladies'  house  dress.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44.  46.  48. 
50  and  52  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7301.-  Girls'  dre.ss.  Designed 
in  sizes:  6.  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 

No.  7296. — Ladies'  apron.  Design- 
ed in  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium,  38- 
40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure. 

No.  6384.— Child's  rompers.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  6  mnths.  1  and  2 
years. 

No.  7308.-  Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 

No.  6924.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:   4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 

No.  6130.  -  Infant's  set.  Cut  in  one 
size.  It  will  require  IV2  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  dress,  1  '4  yards 
for  the  slip,  and  1%  yards  for  the 
wrapper. 

HOW  TO   OBDEB 

All  patterns  15o  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
.•lure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  lOo.  Addres.s  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Penn.sylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn 
Ave..    Pilt.'ibiirgh.    Pa. 

FAX.!.    FASHIOIT   BOOK 

Send  lOr  in  .silver  or  .stanip.s  tor  our 
Fall  Book  of  Fa.shion.s  .showing  16  color 
page.s  and  containing  de.slgns  of  Ladles'. 
Mi.sse.s'  and  Chlldren'.s  Pattern.s,  also 
Hints    to    the    Home    Dressmaker. 


The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

V.    U.    ALLMAN 


C(>i>.vrl(:hl.   10:U,   by  Cnppcr-Hnriimii-.SIociini,  Inc. 


AFTER  much  hardship  a  fort  or 
two  were  put  up  and  then  one 
cold  morning  when  the  men 
were  huddled  around  the  campfires 
Indians  appeared  in  .swarms  and  vir- 
tually exterminated  them.  The  Amer- 
icans lost  677  killed  and  271  wounded, 
while  the  Indians'  death  toll  was  es- 
timated at  150.  And  there  were  only 
about  half  as  many  Indians  as  whites 

in  the  fray. 

The  Indians  continued  to  have  the 
best  of  the  argument  until  General 
"Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  thoroughly 
defeated  them  in  the  Battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a  man  like  Wetzel 
who  could  put  the  fear  of  the  white 
race  into  the  frightful  reds  was  hon- 
ored by  the  settlers.  And  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  the  settlers  were  not 
too  particular  about  fine  points  when 
methods  of  warfare  were  considered. 
Wetzel  fought  the  Indians  according 
to  their  own  rules,  and  won,  while  the 
army  fought  according  to  army  rules, 
and  lost. 

WHEN  the  leaves  dry  up  and  tum- 
ble down  the  days  grow  short 
and  mornings  crisp.  The  deer  puts  on 
a  warmer  coat,  while  the  bear  and 
the  raccoon  lay  on  fat.  Wild  birds 
leave  their  summer  homes  and  wing 
their  way  to  southern  lands.  This  is 
the  harvest  time  for  the  redman.  He, 
too,  must  prepare  for  winter.  With 
no  grain  to  cut  or  grist  to  grind,  no 
potatoes  to  dig  or  apples  to  pick,  he 
hies  himself  away  where  game  is 
thick  and  lays  in  a  meat  -supply  for 
the  cold  months. 

In  the  old  days  of  which  this  ac- 
count deals  the  custom  of  hunting 
parties  scattering  to  take  game  was 
still  practiced  by  the  Indians.  The  re- 
newed activities  of  the  whites  had 
discouraged  the  reds  hanging  around 
the  settlements  and  pilfering.  They 
turned  their  steps  westward  in  .search 
of  wild  game.  Deep  in  the  shelter  of 
the  wilderness  they  could  follow  their 
ancient  customs,  probably  feeling 
more  at  ease  if  far  away  from  the 
released  Wetzel,  who  was  sojourning 
at  the  Wheeling  settlement  on  the 
Ohio  river. 


Wetzel  could  not  settle  down.  The 
charm  and  loyalty  of  Lydia  did  not 
break  him  from  his  roving  habits.  The 
idea  of  a  home  of  his  own,  which 
would  have  to  be  kept  up  by  manual 
labor,  was  not  so  entrancing  as  the 
pursuit  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
game — live  men;  while  the  public's 
approval  of  his  daring  deeds  could 
not  have  been  lost  on  this  laconic 
woodsman. 

So  with  malice  toward  none — that 
is  toward  none  of  his  recent  captors, 
the  military  authorities,  who  "only 
did  their  duty  as  they  understood  it," 
he  magnanimously  .said  -Lewis  bid 
Lydia  goodbye  and  with  his  trusty 
rifle  at  hand  got  in  a  canoe  and  pad- 
dled away  down  the  Ohio.  The  peace- 
ful scout  idly  floating  down  the  placid 
river  between  banks  of  scarlet,  green 
and  vivid  yellow,  nature's  gayest 
dress,  dreamed  of  his  innocent  child- 
hood, games  with  his  ragged  broth- 
ers, their  capture  by  the  Indians,  oth- 
er attacks  by  savages,  then  back 
came  the  smoldering  fire;  anew  in  his 
mind  leaped  the  half-forgotten  oath, 
and  the  nemesis  of  the  redman  was 
on  the  warpath  once  more. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened 
for  awhile.  A  gentle  breeze  shook 
down  a  few  dying  leaves,  which  float- 
ed lazily  away  with  the  current.  A 
flock  of  crows  sheered  silently  past, 
not  anxious  to  arouse  the  strange 
creature  with  his  fearful  stick  that 
threw  out  fire.  And  on  up  the  Mus- 
kingum river  went  the  traveler. 

What's  that?  A  .slight  movement 
in  the  bushes  caught  the  trained  eye 
of  the   canoeman.     Instinct   told   him 


that  it  was  time  to  stop.  With  char- 
acteristic caution  he  slid  the  canoe 
under  sheltering  boughs  and  laid  him- 
self down  in  the  bottom  of  the  craft 
to  wait. 

His  vacation  with  white  folks  had 
not  robbed  the  hunter  of  his  cunning, 
nor    had    the    patience    of    a    Wetzel 
weakened  with   time.     All  night  long 
he  lay  in  the  canoe.    A  whole  tribe  of 
red.skins    might    have    gone    through 
the    vicinity    without   discovering    the 
thoroughly      concealed      and      silent 
white.  "I  scent  them,"  said  the  watch- 
er, throwing  aside  all  thoughts  of  his 
celebrations    and    life    in    the    settle- 
ment.   He  was  again  the  primitive  re- 
vengeful   protector   of    his    race;    the 
man   with   a   mission,   without    mercy 
and   expecting  none.    The   white   who 
outdid  the   redman  at  his  own  game. 
At    the    break    of    day    he    stepped 
ashore  and  hid  his  canoe  in  the  bush- 
es.   Like  a  panther  he  moved  through 
the    forest,    swift,    silent,    sure.     The 
birds  were  not  up  yet,  so  did  not  an- 
nounce his  approach.    The  shadow  of 
a   hawk   flying   overhead   would  have 
made  as  much  commotion. 

In  the  distance   rose  a  thin  thread 
of  smoke  against  the  morning  sky.  It 
marked  a  campfire,  and  true   as  the 
needle    toward    the    pole    the    hunter 
headed  for  it.    Down  through  a  glade, 
across  a  dry  stream  bed,  over  a  rise 
of   ground   glided    the    scout   without 
haste  but   with  speed.    His  rifle  was 
clean    and   well    oiled,   his    moccasins 
whole,    no    hanging    buckskin    string 
caught    tender    protruding    twig,    no 
brittle  .stick  broke  beneath  the  care-  1 
fully  placed  feet,  as  step  by  step  the  j 
prepared  warrior  advanced  on  his  un-  ! 
stispecting  prey.  ! 

Worming  his  v/ay  through  a  clump  | 
of  undergrowth,  carefully  pushing  ^ 
aside  the  tangled  brush  so  as  not  to 
betray  his  presence  with  suddenly  dis- 
turbed limbs,  he  neared  the  smoke 
column.  Low  guttural  tones  drifted 
to  his  .sensitive  ears.  He  crept  on  and 
presently  an  Indian  camp  appeared 
to  his  strained  eyes.  Pottering  around 
it  were  four  braves  getting  ready  for 
the  day's  hunt. 

The  big,  strapping  fellows  yawned 
and  complained  about  not  sleeping 
well,  since  they  went  to  bed  too  early. 
Their  ugly  faces  warned  any  attack- 
er not  to  intrude  without  due  prepar- 
ation for  trotible. 


one 

IS   GOOD 
BUT 

fVfO 

ARE    BETTER 

SO    USE    FELS-NAPTHA    AND 
GET    TWO    HELPERS! 


On  washday,  soap  alone  is  a  help- 
certainly!  But  Fels-Naptha  is  more 
than  soap  alone.  It  is  unusually  good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  It 
is  two  safe,  active  cleaners  instead  of 
one.  Not  just  help — but  extra  help! 

Every  time  you  use  Fels-Naptha, 
you  get  this  extra  help.  Naptha,  the 
grease-dissolver  and  soap,  the  dirt- 
remover,  working  briskly  together. 
Working  through  every  thread  of  yoiir 
wash — looisening  dirt  and  washing  it 
away.  Getting  clothes  clean,  fresh  and 
clover-sweet — with  less  work  and  effort 
on  your  part. 

Because  Fels-Naptha  saves  hard 
rubbing,  it's  easier  on  your  clothes. 
It's  easier  on  your  hands,  too.  For 
there's  real  glycerine  in  Fels-Naptha — 


and  glycerine  is  the  bland,  soothing 
ingredient  used  in  many  skin  lotions. 
The  next  time  you  buy  washing  help, 
be  bargain-wise.  Buy  Fels-Naptha  (the 
10-bar  carton  is  specially  handy)  and 
get  two  helpers.  Not  just  help — but 
extra  help! 

special  0/^r -We'll  be  glad  to  send 
every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper. 
Many  women  who  chip  Feb-Naptha  into 
their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find 
this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  the 
chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Fels  &  Company,  Phila.,  Pa.  Dept.  7-9-26. 


THE 


FELS-NAPTHA 

GOLDEN      BAR      WITH      THE      CL  E  ANN  AJ^HJV      O^  O^ 


DEFY  COLD  WEATHER 


LEANNG  forward  Wetzel  caught 
from  their  idle  convensation  that 
they  were  not  on  the  warpath,  but  just 
on  a  pleasure  jaunt.  He  was  on  a  sim- 
ilar errand,  so  could  cool  his  heels 
while  waiting  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  un.suspecting  and 
imguarded  braves  without  inviting 
too  much  opposition. 

At  first  the  proposition  looked  a 
little  large  to  the  watcher.  One  false 
move  and  those  four  husky  reds 
would  conclude  their  pleasure  jaunt 
by  leaving  a  lifeless  white  man  .some- 
where in  the  hinterlands  of  unex- 
plored and  unmapped  Ohio.  But  after 
due  consideration  he  decided  to  tackle 
the  job,  so  put  his  mind  to  work  on 
a  plan  of  action. 

Since  sleeping  redmen  are  more 
pleasant  customers  than  the  awake 
and  alert  article  Wetzel  with  his  un- 
limited patience  proceeded  to  wait  un- 
til .slumber  disarmed  them.  The  .svm 
grew  warm  and  the  autumn  odors 
filled  the  air  with  a  sedative  perfume. 
The  melody  of  bird  songs  died;  all 
nature  dozed  in  the  drowsy  afternoon. 
But  the  vigilence  of  the  watcher 
never  relaxed.  He  saw  the  redmen 
rise,  stretch  and  saunter  off  through 
the  thicket.  At  this  he  also  glided 
away  to  a  more  secluded  spot  where 
he  could  relax  and  rest  for  the  com- 
ing encounter.  He  figured  that  about 
midnight  they  would  be  in  deepest 
sleep.  (To  be  continued.) 


You  don't  have  to 
Bhlver  this  winter,  no 
matter  how  fro.sty  the  , 
air  may  be,  no  matter  | 
if      t  '1  e     thermometer  J 

ilVifya      lO      /.CIV.  sTiyj^      ..      1 

you     wear     an      liulera  , 
FiKurfit   (Coldpruf) 
Knit   Slip.     The  (oldest  , 
wind    that    blow.s    can- 
not    penetrate    an     In-  , 
dera,  thanks  to  the  spe- 
cial   process    by    which  ^ 
Indera  Is  knitted. 

An  Indera  may  be  worn  , 
■wlUi  your  best  «Ires8.  lor 
it  l8  lorm-flttinB-  It  'an'l 
bunch  between  your  kneea 
or  ride  up  around  your 
hips.  And  the  STA-Ul' 
shoulder  atraps  always 
stay   up. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Indera  regular 
models  or  the  latest  In- 
dera Sport  Slip  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool, 
rayon  and  mercerized,  cot- 
ton and  wool,  all  cotton.  . 
Guaranteed  fast  colors. 
Kor  women,  misses  and 
children. 

Write  for  KBKB   Style 
Folder  No.  361. 

IRDERA   MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Saltm,  N.  C. 


n     Plumbing  Supplies 
New  FREE  Catalog 


V7  BUY    DIRECT— SAVE    Vi  I 

'  <i  on     all     Plumbing,     Healing  \ 

..  I  «i  -n  and    Roofing    Supplies.    Send  d 

r_\J  for     FREE     CATALOG     full  I 

n      ^  of    Real    Bargains. 

cTkiJi  rv  PI  iiMRINf.  SUPPLY  CO..  INC 

134  N.  Broad  Street.  Phil»d«lphu,  P». 
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The  Soap  That's  Known  and 
Sold  The  World  Around 

Cnticura 

Nothing  Better  for  Daily  Use 

Price  2r>c.    Sample  free. 
Address:  "Cutlcur*.-  D.pt  12B,  Maldwi.  Mms. 


...  IT  PAYS  TO  READ  .  .  . 

The  Advertisements 

Advertised  products  offer  you  known, 
proved  quality.  Answer  them  and  say 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 


PENNSYLVANIA    FARMER 
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The  trip  to  toMrn 

ON  SATURDAY  NIOHT  the  farm  family  drIveH  to  town.  Boys  and 
girls  to  the  movies.  .  .  .  Young  fellows  for  a  date.  ...  Dad  and 
mother  to  purehiist-  the  weekly  .provisions. 

But  buying  Isn't  such  hard  work  as  it  used  to  be.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  trip,  indeed.  Goods  come  In  packages  and  each  sack  or 
carton  h^s  a  label.  Mother  knows  what  she  wants.  Father  has  his 
mind  made  up  too.  Under  the  farm  account  book  at  home  they  keep 
a  "needed"  slip.  There  all  goods  t«»  be  tiought  are  listed.  So  are  the 
brands  to  buy.  Shoes,  breakfast  food,  and  syrup,  gloves,  tires,  overalls. 

The  dealer  who  sells  an  advertised  product  does  not  have  to  resort 
to  clever  salesman's  tricks.  He  sells  his  merchandise  for  what  It's 
worth.  He  knows  that  you've  had  a  chance  to  read  about  it,  to  com- 
pare it  with  other  lines,  to  come  to  him  with  your  eyes  open. 

Advertised  goods  have  the  public's  approval.  Accepted  a»  stand- 
ard, Ihey  remain  on  the  market.  Advertisers  know  that  their 
products  must  be  worth  the  money  asked,  or  otherwise  the  public 
won't  buy  them. 
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THE   YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Visits  in  Woodland  Society 

By  Gipsy  Wildwood 

UPON  hearing  the  sweet  lonesome 
call  of  the  tufted  titmouse  I  sat 
down  on  a  large  rock  to  await  de- 
velopments. The  bird  was  not  far  be- 
low me  in  a  small  clump  of  trees  and 
by  the  whistling  song  I  knew  it  was 
coming  toward  me.  At  last  I  saw 
it  searching  about  in  the  trees.  It 
came  swiftly  up  the  hill,  soon  it  was 
just  a  few  yards  below  me  and  i 
shrank  closer  to  the  rock  so  as  not 
to  frighten  him. 

H?  was  about  six  inches  in  length, 
head  beautifully  crested  with  b'ack 
forehead  and  brownish  flanks,  belly 
and  breast  ashy  white;  wings,  tail 
and  back  gray. 

He  performed  all  sorts  of  acrobatic 
stunts  on  the  slender  twigs.  Some- 
times hanging  head  down,  at  others 
clinging  to  the  side  of  a  branch  and 
tilting  his  head  from  side  to  side  ex- 
actly like  a  child  playing  peek-a-boo, 
or  humping  himself  into  a  small  com- 
pact ball  while  he  hunted  insects. 
Suddenly  he  righted  himself  and  with 
a  deep  lonesome  whistle  flew  to  with- 
ing  four  or  five  feet  of  me  and  perch- 
ed saucily  on  a  branch  just  about  the 
height  of  my  head. 

He  sat  for  a  few  moments  regard- 
ing me  with  soft  bright  eyes.  His 
crest  was  lifted,  his  wings  drooped 
until  they  completely  hid  the  tiny 
chestnut  bars  along  his  sides.  After 
sitting  a  bit  longer  he  fluffed  his 
feathers,  smoothed  them  and  turned 
his  head  inquiringly  toward  me  as  if 
asking  my  opinion  of  him.  He  did  it 
all  so  swiftly  and  looked  at  me  so 
saucily  that  I  laughed  outright.  At 
the  sound  of  my  laughter  he  lifted  his 
crest  with  a  surprised  light  in  his 
eyes  as  if  he  were  questioning  my 
sanity  and,  with  a  quick  chirp  that 
expressed  his  indignation,  he  flew 
gracefully  up  the  hill  to  join  his  wait- 
ing mate. 

i-O . 

I'd  Rather  Be  a  Girl 

WHY  wouldn't  I  much  rather  be 
a  girl  ?  We  girls  get  just  as 
much  fun  out  of  life  as  boys.  We've 
been  accused  for  generations  of  be- 
ing afraid  of  bugs,  worms  and  mice, 
but  modem  girls,  in  small  towns  and' 
•country,  have  proved  that  they  are 
not  the  proverbial  "scared  cats." 

Girls  are  athletic;  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that.  We  can  hold  men  at  their 
game  in  many  sports. 

Girls  are  prone  to  admire  nature 
and  appreciate  it  more  than  boys. 

Another  reason  why  I'm  glad  I'm  a 
girl  is  that  we  can  have  a  variety  of 
clothes.  We  can  get  three  or  four 
good  dresses  for  the  price  of  one 
male's  suit.  Then,  too,  we  can  have 
a  variety  of  color.  People  don't  ques- 
tion when  a  group  of  girls  go  down 
the  street  in  gaily  colored  frocks,  but 
just  let  a  group  of  boys  try  wearing 
green,  or  pink,  or  orange  suits  and 
see  what  happens! 

Oh,  there  are  lots  of  reasons  why 
I'd  rather  be  a  girl  but  time  is  short. 
So  why  wouldn't  I  rather  be  a  girl  ? 
Look  what  we  have!       Mary  Lutz. 

<f 


Youthful  Savings 

THE  above  title  may  seem  only  a 
joke,  but  upon  careful  thought  it 
is  quite  serious.  One  may  think  that 
young  folks  should  have  a  good  time 
"With  their  money,  regardless  of  how 
it  is  spent.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  none  of  us  desire  to  be 
>miser9  or  "tight-wads,"  neither  do  we 
want  to  be  spendthrifts.  A  good  plan 
is  to  divide  our  money  so  as  to  spend 
a  portion  of  it,  and  save  the  rest. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  realize 
that  youthful  savings  amount  to  so 
much.  Everyone  wants  some  kind  of 
an  education.  In  order  to  go  further 
than  high  school,  some  money  is  re- 
quired. Some  people  are  fortunate 
enough  to  go  to  college  without  any 
flnancial  worry,  whi'e  others  are  lesss. 


fortunate.  It  is  not  impossible  for 
any  one  to  go  to  college,  if  they  have 
determination,  and  the  ambition  to 
work. 

I  think  every  girl  should  learn  to 
sew.  If  she  goes  to  college  she  can- 
not only  make  much  of  her  own  cloth- 
ing, but  she  can  also  sew  for  her 
friends  to  earn  some  extra  money. 
There  are  also  many  other  things  to 
do  such  as  working  in  a  home  while 
you  attend  college.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  earn  your  board  and 
room.  Girls  in  the  country  can  raise 
chickens  and  ducks  or  have  a  garden 
in  the  summer. 

Suppose  we  young  people  make 
this, our  motto:  "Save  now  before  it 
is  too  late."  E'izabeth  Reimer. 


hind.  The  name  was  first  suggested 
by  Mildred  Allen  of  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  her  will  be  forwarded 
the  bird  book  as  a  prize. 

Now  that  we  have  that  settled,  let's 
get  busy  and  send  in  a  contribution 
that  will  make  this  Club  as  well 
known  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  Let's  take 
for  our  first  subject  "The  Most  Inter- 
esting Bird  I  Saw  This  Summer." 
Write  a  short  essay  and  hurry  it 
along  to  Young  People's  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  There  will  be  six 
prizes  for  the  best  stories. 

But  now  we  are  greatly  in  need  of 
help  from  Our  Artists.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  fine  to  have  a  head- 
ing or  what  our  printer  calls  a  "box" 


\  \  ^kJ^,i7j    i"*" "" '  '"■'>' '"*^- '" 


Let's  Fight  This  Out 

LAST  .summer  we  tried  to  RCt  a 
disru.ssion  .started  on  "Why  I'd 
Rutlier  Be  a  Girl."  or,  as  the  ca.sc 
iniKht  be.  "a  Boy."  Of  oour.se  many 
of  you  were  away  or  too  busy  to 
write,  but  1  wa.g  ju.st  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  you  didn't  write  me 
tiiore  letters  on  the  subject.  Mary 
Lutz  is  receivinj?  a  prize  for  her 
contribution  but  I  just  wanted  to 
tell  you  there  are  three  other  prizes 
waiting  to  be  mailed  to  the  boy  or 
girl  who  sends  in  the  best  story  on 
this  subject. 

Have  you  read  Klizabeth  Reimer's 
contribution  on  "youthful  Savin^ca 
Are  Important?"  If  you  haven't 
do  so  at  once  and  then  sit  down  and 
give  us  your  slant  on  "Why  I 
Should  Save  My  Money."  There  will 
be  a  fine  baseball  and  bat  for  the 
boy  who  sends  in  the  best  letter 
and  a  surprise  prize  for  the  giri 
who  ran  best  tell  us  her  ideas  on 
this   important   subject. 

Hurry  your  letters  along  to 
Young  People's  Editor,  I'ennsyl- 
vania  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Cartoon  by  Katherine  Crummett,  Virginia. 


Travel  by  Truck 

THE  Future  Farmers'  organization 
of  the  Gregg  Township  Voca- 
tional School  sponsored  a  four-day 
tour  of  northern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  last  month.  The  boys  trav- 
eled 720  miles  by  truck,  visiting 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  the  fruit  section 
to  Lake  Ontario  and  then  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  to  Old  Fort  Ni- 
agara and  the  Falls. 


with  perhaps  a  bird's  nest  on  one 
side  and  some  birds  on  the  other  and 
Busy  Bird  Club  in  letters  in  the  cen- 
ter? Use  your  own  initiative  and 
send  a  free  hand  drawing  to  the  ad- 
dress given  above.  India  or  black  ink 
i."  best  with  plain,  unruled  paper. 
There  will  be  a  prize  for  the  best 
drawing. 


The  Blarney 

Murphy  had  been  careless  in  han- 
dling the  blasting  powder  in  the  quar- 
ry and  Duffy  had  been  deputed  to 
break  the  news  gently  to  the  widow. 

"Mrs.  Murphy,"  said  he,  "Osn't  it 
today  the  fellow  calls  for  the  weekly 
payment  of  Murphy's  life  insurance  ?" 

"It  is,"  answered  Mrs.  Murphy. 

"Well,   now   a   word    in   your   ear," 
said  Duffy.    "Sure  ye  can  snap  your 
fingers  at  the  fellow  today." 
_o 

WHEBE    IS    IT? 

Where  is  the  summer,   1  love  so  well. 
Where  did  it  go?    But  none  can  tell. 

It's   taken  the  leaves  and  flowers  away; 
And  the  dear  blue  skies  are  turning  gray. 

Where    is   the    grass   once    so    green? 

I'nder  the  snow  where  it  can't  be  seen? 
Where  are  the  birds  once  so  dear? 

Oh!    tell   me  please  is  autumn  near? 

Janet  Smith. 


-W- 


Little  Folks'  Corner 


Prize  Ghost  Story 

Mf  great  grandmother  was  coming 
home  alone  from  a  wake  some 
ninety  years  ago.  She  had  to  go  past 
an  old  graveyard  near  a  woods.  Down 
in  a  lonesome  comer  was  the  grave 
of  a  very  wicked  man.  Folks  said  he 
couldn't  rest  in  his  grave  at  midnight 
but  would  get  up  and  wander  about 
until  morning. 

When  great  grandmother  was  ^o- 
ing  past  she  saw  suddenly  a  white 
form  down  by  the  wicked  man's  grave. 
It  was  bobbing  up  and  down  and 
could  be  seen  quite  plainly  against 
the  inky  darkness.  Now  grandmoth- 
er was  very  small  but  she  was  also 
very  brave.    She  said  to  herself: 

"Some  poor  simpleton  will  .see  that 
thing  down  there  and  run  around  and 
tell  it  is  a  ghost.  I'll  go  and  see  what 
it  is." 

So  she  went  down  among  those 
other  gravestones  and  lonely  graves — 
alone  at  midnight — until  she  came  to 
a  few  feet  of  the  wicked  man's  grave. 
I  expect  grandmother  was  shaking  in 
her  boots  about  this  time  even  though 
she  didn't  believe  in  ghosts. 

Then  as  she  came  creeping  up  to- 
ward the  grave,  suddenly  she  laugh- 
ed for  the  ghost  was  none  other  than 
a  big  old  cow  rubbing  its  neck  against 
the  gravestone. 

Grandmother  drove  it  out  of  the 
graveyard  and  went  on  home.  Wasn't 
.she  a  brave  little  great-grandmother, 
for  this  is  a  true  story? 

O 


Busy  Bird  Club 

HOW  do  you  like  the  name  ?  When 
we  finally  got  the  votes  counted 
we  discovered  that  the  Busy  Bird 
Club  was  the  general  favorite  al- 
though Feathered  Friends'  Club  and 
Protect  All  Bird  Club  were  close  be- 


Dear  Friends: 

This  week  I  am  sonding  you  my  garden  outfit.  It  has  been  fun  work- 
inc:  out  among  the  flowers  and  vegetables  this  summer  and  Mother  says 
I'n)   ao  brown   I   look  just  like  an    Indian. 

I  wish  you  would  write  and  tell  me  what  you  did  this-  summer.  I 
think  it  would  bo  great  fun  to  hear  how  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Little 
Folks'  Corner  spent  the  long  vacation  days. 

Thoy  tell  me  there  are  ten  nice  prizes  for  the  best  letters— so  please 
sit  right  down  and  lot  me  hoar  all  about  everything. 

Address  your  letter  to  Little  Folks'  Corner,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Your  new  friend, 


Carrie    Joy. 
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A  FEED  GRINDER 

AN  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

A  HAY  CHOPPER 
ALL-IN-ONE  ^^/^/^ 

SSirAXI^HDMlID)  WW 
HAMMER  MILL 

A  combination  of  knifes  and  powerful  ham- 

mera    gUca    this    grinder   lilph    capaelty    on 

nil    feedn  -wot  or  dry.      Stinyly   rcmovo  (lio 

screen   and   you   hare   an   efficient   enslloKO 

cutter    and    silo    filler.      Also 

serves    as    a   hay   chopper   and 

feed  mixer. 

Operates  at  2000-2500  R.P.M. 
—no   speed   Jack   required.      A 
10-20  tractor  will  run   it   effi- 
ciently.    Only  one  movlnii  part 
-   a   ITTi-pound  rotor  euulpped 
with  knives  and  hammers  ilne.i 
BTlndlnK    and    furnUhea 
alrMlast     for     clcvatlnk'. 
H.  K.  K.  hearings.     Ale- 
mito  lubrication. 
UlKh   capacity   grinder* 
in    three    price    r.inKcs. 
Write  for  lltoraluro  ana 
'  catalog. 


G.  M.  STULL  COMPANY 
CHESTER,  PA. 


SEE  tA/s  SenstitionaL 
nUichinp  ai  uofir  Denier 
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PoultryProblenis 

To  Improve  Ration 

I  hav(>  ti.sod  tlio  follDWiny  egK-liiy- 
iiif?  ma.Mli  for  tl\o  lant  flvo  year.s  with 
gno<l  result:*.  Yoii  will  notice  that  it 
contain.s  no  dried  buttermilk  or  cod- 
liver  oil.  Pl(-a.se  let  me  know  if  it 
could  be  inijiroved  by  adding.;  dried 
btitterniilk  and  cod-liver  oil.  The  nu- 
tritive   ratio    of    nia.sh    i.s    1    to    3.2. 

I  feed  half  wheat  and  hall  corn  at 
the  rate  of  11  poundH  per  hundred  dur- 
ing the  winter  monthn  wilh  cabbage 
for  grcen.s.  The  nia.sh  in  a.s  followK: 
200  \\)^.  wheat  inlddling.s.  liOO  lbs.  cor  ■ 
meal.  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  Ib.s.  glu- 
ten meal.  100  lbs.  ground  hulled  oats, 
100  lbs.  beef  scrap.  50  lbs.  alfalfa  leai 
meal,    20    Iba.    charcoal,    2   lbs.    .salt. 

William   Kelir 

YOU  might  improve  your  mash  by 
adding  a  gallon  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  fifteen  pounds  of  ground  lime- 
stone or  oyster  shell  meal,  and  by 
replacing  part  of  the  meat  scrap,  say 
up   to   25  poimds,   v/ith  dried   milk. 

R.  L.  S. 


-O- 


Hens  Lay  More 

when  fed 
Gambrill's 

LAYINGS    MASH 

Rich  in  animaiproteiiis  and  easily 
digested.  A  well-balanced  food 
containing  Dried  Buttermilk  and 
all  ingredients  necessary  for  bet- 
terhealth  and  more  prolificlaying. 

FREE     FEEDING     FOLDER 
at  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us 

DIETRICH  a 
<tAMBRILL/  INC» 

ESTABLISHED   1902 
Frederick,  Md.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


Sick  Poultry 

Will    you    Kive    mo    a    cure    for    sick 
poultry?      They     become    droopy    and 
.sit  around,   eat  a   little,   get  very  ligiu 
The.se  are  laying  hens.    We  have  yoiin.i 
turkeys   that   act    the   .same   way. 

Lloyd    Hockert. 

IT  is  rather  difficult  to  say  just 
what  may  ail  your  birds,  so  I  am 
going  to  suggest  that  you  give  them 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  drinking 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
100  mature  birds,  clean  up  the  hous- 
es thoroughly  afterward,  separate  the 
sick  from  the  well  birds,  and  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  eating  any  de- 
caying carcass  or  other  matter  which 
might  poison  them.  If  conditions  do 
not  improve,  ask  your  county  agent 
to  look  at  the  flock,  or  write  to  the 
agricultural   college   at   Morgantov/n. 

R.  L.  S. 


Navy  Brand  Super   Solid   Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cow» 

23  per  cent  milk  solids.  U  per  cent  lacUc  acid,  tbiek 
as  ciutard  with  ni>  forclKii  liiBredlenta.  Iteduie.H 
tueiiicKiiiK  and  les.^cn^  Uanser  from  cocrldinsla. 
Iiicrtase.s  eug  prndiirtlon  .ind  promotes  ferlilily  ami 
liatrlial)llity.  Go<)rt  for  chicks,  broilers  and  laylnit 
hens  Sold  direct  frnni  the  factory  In  barrels  of 
almnt  485  lbs.  Half  barreLs.  attout  ,100  Ihs. 
Write    f(ir   prices, 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO.,   TTTUSVILIE.  PA. 


WANTED— Farm  Products 

INniltry    Kcrh.  Totnlocs.  etc.    Wrili-  fur  Infiimt'ii. 

GIBBS  &  BRO.,  ^"  ^*  ^"£*ep't!"'A?''"-  ^" 


"  <( 


Write  for  booklet 


f>  •' 


Turkey  Troubles 

My  turkeys  are  three  months  old. 
They  have  a  passage  that  is  loose  and 
looks  like  the  yellow  of  an  egK  i-i 
color.  They  sit  around  with  their  wing-s 
down  and  won't  eat:  finally  they  d:e. 
I  do  not  have  them  about  the  chick- 
ens  and    they   do    not   have    any   lice. 

.^    .T.   Y. 

THE  disease  of  your  turkeys  is 
evidently  blackhead,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  lists  this  as 
incurable.  About  all  you  can  do  is 
to  take  the  sick  birds  away  from  the 
others,  and  if  you  can  keep  the  well 
birds  in  a  building  or  yard  that  is 
clean,  feeding  them  well  and  supply- 
ing green  feed,  some  of  them  may 
survive.  Put  a  little  permanganate  of 
potash  in  the  drinking  water,  enough 
to  give  it  a  wine  color,  and  it  may 
help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease through  the  water.       R.  L.  S. 


O 


A  Big  Egg 


I'.OOKLETS  that  are  ofTer- 
c(l    through    advcrti.^eniciits, 

^  usiKilly  withuut  cost  to  you, 
stand  the  advertiser  any- 
where    from    ten   cents    to   a 

'.',   dolhir  apiece.     He  is  wilHnj? 

!!  to  send  them  to  yon  free  be- 
cause he  l)clieves  that  you 
are  really  interested  in  the  !i 
goods  or  the  service  he  has  ',', 
to  sell. 

Read  the  advcrti-st-nicnts  in  this 
paper.  When  liooklcts  arc  ofTer- 
cd  on  .siil>jccls  in  wliich  you  are  Jj^ 
iiitiTc.'-Ufl,  write  for  tlicni,  nifii- 
tioniuu  tliis  publication.  .•\(lvcr- 
tisod  pdofl.s  of  known  (luaiity  are 
safer  U)  buy  tliaii  uuadvcrtiscfl 
uoods  o(  unknown  or  doubtful 
<iuaiily.   Read  tlie  advertisoincnis. 


«• 

■  • 

«• 
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ThcN.-uiF.irmnlCO- 

3/j(ou',    (ill    purpose 

tractor. 


Ready   New— McCormick-Deenng 

Farmall  in  T^o  Sizes: 
2-Plov/  and  3-Plovf 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  announces  a  new 
addition  to  the  Farmall  System  of  Farming  —  the  Farm- 
all  30,  which  is  a  new  3-plow  model  of  the  ongmal 
McCormick-Deering  Farmall.  Its  design  follows  closely 
the  original  successful  Farmall,  which,  since  its  introduc- 
tion in  1923,  has  revolutionized  power  farming.  It  offers 
the  same  wide  range  of  versatility.  It  has  the  power  to 
tackle  the  big  jobs  and  do  them  easily  and  quickly.  It 
removes  the  last  obstacle  to  Farmall  ownership  on  every 
well-managed  farm. 

Every  power  farming  requirement  is  successfully  met 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  Farmall  models.  Make 
your  choice  according  to  your  needs;  the  original  Farm- 
all  pulls  a  2-bottom  plow  and  the  new  Farmall  30  pulls 
a  3-bottom  plow  with  equal  ease.  See  these  two  Farmall 
models  at  your  first  opportunity  ...  on  display  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer's  store. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.    ^^„f^^^^^^^,  Chicago.  Illinois 

Branches  at  fitttburRh.  HarrhhurU.   ."hilailetphia.  ta. 
and  at  95  other  points  in  the  United  States. 

Cit   P  HA   All      2-plowand 

r#%IVITl^^i"lB  3-plow Tractors 
If  it  Isn't  a  McCormick-Deering,  It  Isn't  a  FARMALL 


IN  answer  to  report  of  the  large  egg 
in  a  recent  issue,  I  have  a  R.  I.  Red 
that    laid    an    egg    which    measured 
eight  inches  lengthwise  and  six  and 
one-half  inches  around.         L.  V.  M. 
O 

Homer  W.  Jackson  Farm 

THE  late  Homer  W.  Jackson,  au- 
thor of  "Chicken  Money,"  for 
years  one  of  our  staff  and  a  noted 
poultry  experimenter  and  producer, 
had  a  small  farm  in  Florida,  where  he 
spent  the  winters  on  account  of  his 
health.  That  farm,  or  another  tract 
or  both,  may  now  be  had  by  some 
northern  farmer  who  wishes  to  spend 
his  v/inters  in  Florida  and  at  the  same 
time  do  some  farming.  The  proper- 
ties may  be  rented  or  purchased  on 
reasonable  terms.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  forward  any  inquiries  relating  to 
them.  They  are  located  near  Zephyr 
Hills,  in  Pasco  county,  Fla. 
■<>. 

INHERE  will  be  no  shortage  of  en- 
tries in  Pennsylvania's  official 
(.gg-laying  contest  when  it  starts  next 
month.  Hundreds  of  inquiries  have 
been  received  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  about  it.  The 
buildings  will  accommodate  100  pen.s. 


FARQUHAR 

PORTABLE 

SAWMILLS 

Do  Rapid,  Accurate  Cuttings 


Farauhar  Sawmills  possess  these  special  features:  Wide  Tinibers.  I^arge 
rhainOiMne  or  Roller  Bearings,  Heavy  Saw  Mandrels  with  Large  Collars.  Easily 
and  OuickW  operated  Feed.  NeW  Geared  Set  Works  Equipment  with  Automatic 
ReceS    Attachment.    New    Dogging    Equipment,    Strength    and    Endurance    in 

Carriage.  attention   to   the  Quick   Side-Operating   Dog,   easily  Read    Scale 

Boar^  and   m^t   important   for  fast^and   accurate   sawing   is  the   arrangement  of 

^*'^Rnnefi'!is^629Ynd''629-A  give  description  and  show  special  features.    Send  for 
them  "fyoS  are  interested  in^the  most  modern,  money  making  sawmill  machinery. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Limited,  Box  646,        YORK,  PA. 


Sl^llVEPOmjSr 


Ship    Ymir    l.lre    nrnller.s    and    other    Puullp'   Jg„  New 

York's    Oldest    I.lve    I'lniltry    lloiise.    K.st.    1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Kclnins    liKUlr    (l.nly.      HlKln'St    lUlCi-s.      W""-    '"J    l'"''- 
d.n    Culciiilnr    .tikI    lii^it ructions.  BOX    f-d 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  Co.*"'  n^„"Vo?1°"c.5?»^" 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 


Tannred     Strain 

White    LeKhorns     $6  per     00 

Ilarrcd     llodui     «  Per     00 

S     V.     Itids     8  per    MIO 

Heavy    Mixed     I  ""    \??, 

i.\M     Mixed     6  per   lUU 

SdU  lui,    'Ac  less— 10(l»  lot.s   le  les.s.    100%  live  delivery 
uuariinl.ed.      Order     from     this    ad    or    write    for    free 

C.'     P.     LEISTER.      Box     P.      McAlisterville.      Peiiiia. 


SEASON'S    LOWEST    PRICES 

Win    slill.    C     O.     1).  2.-,       .Ill        Ml,       r.OII  lOUO 

iVarred     I'lvnioutl,     Horj5.s    .|2.50  $4.75  J'J.OO  $43.50  $85 

Itcavv    Mixed    2.25     4.25     8.00     38.50     75 

rostau-  paid  and  full  de!i\iTfl  cdunl  ;:uar.  Older  now. 
For  Groa tor  Profit  Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Hatchery  Chicks         Box  P.  Port  Trovorton,  Penna. 


ULSH'S     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

White  Wyandoftet.  White  Rocks  ABa:"" 
Rockt  $9.00  per  ino.  Hf.iv:'  Mixed  $/  50 
ion.      We     ship     C.     0.      D.     or     cash 


per      .... 

ino°o    live    iiclivery    guaranteed. 
JAS.    E.    ULSH.  Box    P.   Bcavtr    SprlnflS. 


Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Itiirn-d    &    Whlti"    lloiks    $9.00  per  100 

ll.iivv    nilx.Ml     8.00  per  100 

I'Ml>aid,     I.ivo  arrhal  Kii.Tianiei-.l 
J.    A.    BAUMGARDNER,    Box    I.    Beaver    Springs.    Pa. 


Ready-To-Lay  PULLETS,  n,',;V.!t"X':.r"c"al 


rj  Wfek-old       piiilols 
I'riics     rieht. 
ECLIPSE    FARMS. 


iiikI      »<  wt'ok  Did      pullctH. 
Itoiks    mid     Ucils. 

Port   Trevorton,   Pa. 


MUff^frs  Ot  (iiir  priiTH  bofon-  ordorlnK. 
^'•■**>'**'^  Krco  rrinm'  linivy  laylnR  Hocks. 
Kill';,  live  (liliv.ry  ^'llllrMnle.■d,  posliiL-c  priiiiiid. 
1  :..,.»l..    l4.f..Uarv      B     N.  LAVVER,   R.  D.  2, 

Lincoln  Hatchery,    mcAlisterville.  pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  please   mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer 
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Be 


universal 

feed 


Dried  Beet  Pnip  is  fed  from  Maine  to  Florida— 
from  New  York  to  California  —  in  all  climates 
—under  all  conditions.  It  is  the  one  ft-cd  that 
should  be  on  every  farm.  It's  universally  good 
—and  universally  indispensahlebeeaurteitaids 
di<;csiion  and  makes  all  other  feeds  used  with 
it  work  harder. 

SegisPietertjeProspectjCarnation  Milk  Farms, 
Seattle,  Washington,  holder  of  world's  record 
37,391  lbs.  milk,  ate  2,061  lbs.  Beet  Pulp 
during  her  record  year.  Breeders  of  pure-bred 
animals  insist  on  having  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 
Valuable  herds  are  never  without  it.  Breeders 
know  Beet  Pulp  is  a  builder  of  health  — a 
guarantee  of  highest  milk  production.  What 
is  indispensable  for  them  is  aoo«f  for  every 
dairyman. 

Today's  low  prices  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp  make 
it  your  greatest  opportunity  for  increased 
profits. 

See  yoiiT  feed  dealer  or  write 


THEHLARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

I  Dept.   PF-10  Detroit,  Michigan  ■ 


HEREFORD  Calf  Sale 

=  40  Steers  and  40  Heifers  E 

—  To  be  .shown  and  sold  on  the  m 
^  Kanawha  Connty,  W.  Va.,  Fair  ZZ 
~  Grounds  at  1  o'clock  ^ 
=  WESNESSAV,  SEPT   30,  1931  = 

IS  TiK'.se   (iilve.s   will   avernKe    in  age  ~ 

=:  iipproxiniately  six  months,  and  will  = 

=  weigli   around    500    lbs.   All    will    be  = 

S  hi«h-prade  or  pure-bred  Herefords.  ~ 

—  ;ind  will  be  halter  broken  and  well  S 

—  .started   on   feed.  H 

—  Fair    grounds    six    miles    west    of  — 

—  Charleston  and  one  mile  west  of  — 
S  Dunbar,  on  Charle.ston-Point  Pleas-  — 
S  ant  Highway  No.  19.  S 

S  p.  C.  OSEENi:,  Snpt.,  Kenna,  W.Va.  — 

—  C.  I.  PoweU,  Auct.,  Charleston.W.Va.  — 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 


CRA.WFORD    COUIMXY.    F»A.. 

— 5th    Modified    Accredited    Area    in    U.    S. 

We  liavo  sfHT.ll  licids.  souib  inin-hrpds.  soiiit- 
eraitfii.  lor  .-.ak-  al  aieiurtiio  prl<is.  K<ir  a  ilaiiv- 
iiian  who  ran  use  cows  in  oJl  sraifrs  of  lactation 
tliev  will  |ir(>\c  u  Lurk-alii,  .VI.so  iileiitv  of  rcadv 
ctiwf,  all  bri^'ds.  pun'liipd  anil  ^rade  Fifitlit 
rates  iMT  .^ti  11.  car  to  northern  half  N.  j.,  N.  i; 
Slutps    and    .S.    K.    .\.    y..    $7o.4y. 

—Write    todajr    for    hone*t    prices— 

CRAWFORD      CO.      COOP.       DAIRY       IMP.      «. 
SALES     ASS'N..     Market     House.     Mcadville.     Pa. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE.^  rUolce,  ciin-fiilly 
>«-l«'clcd  ("licstcv  »V[  Vorkshirc,  Itcrkshlre  *  Clics- 
ItT.  l)iiro<-  &  Itcrk.sliiri'  cronsed-  7-S  wks.  old. 
$4.(K>  <'iiih.  Kxprcss  |ire|uiid  on  li  or  more,  li;  iilRs 
or  more  $;i.7."..  Ship  f.o.l)  Crutis  free.  We  have 
r")in('  nice  strnk  hero. 
Old   Homestead  Farm,   Box  17,   Lexington,   Mass. 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
>er>i.e  boars,  (dgs  and  hred  sown.  Chanipion 
M.MX1.  Must  please.     C.  E.  CASSEL,   Hershey,  Pa. 


Large  Berks  hires 

GEO.    W.    DOZEE, 


•  irund  lot  of  pigs  mated, 

brt'tl  gilts,  service  bonrs. 

Boseville,    Ohio 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  ^'^^t  we.ks  «id.  b<.tn 

.*iexes.      Keg,      free. 
J.    J.    RAILING.  R.  2.  Shippensburg,    Pa. 


HAMPSHIRESV"  ■'<^"^  «  '<•«,  «.>...  ian.b«. 

„.  , wired  by  a  son  of  rommander. 

ELMER    D.    WHISLER.  Newville.    Pa! 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  ^^IJl'^h^ex 

UHnallj  for  sale.    Dilts  <c  German,    Roseville,    Ohio 


■EG.  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES,  n^s 
ttred  K'llH.  servin'  li.oirs.  I'lioto  of  l.KH  II,.  sire 
free         L.    0.    Gorman    St    Son,    Beech  Creek.  Pa. 


Can  a  Cow  be  Coaxed 
to  give  more  milk? 

■  T'VERY  farmer  knows  that  a  cow 
-'--'  produces  more  milk  when  she  has 
the  ri^ht  handling.  Ney  Stalls  give  cows 
more  freedom  .  .  .  more  contentment. 
They  help  averages  to  rise,  and  lower 
the  cost  of  production.  For  over  50 
years  Ney  has  worked  to  supply  farmer 
and  dairyman  with  lahor-saving  and 
cost-reducing  tools  and  equipment  .  .  . 
Ney  equipment  gives  more  years  of 
actual,  profitable  use. 

The  ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Establiiktd  1879     •     Canton,  Ohio 


•  The  Ney  Line  • 

The  complete  Ney  Line  in- 
cludes stalls,  stanchions, 
waterbowls,  pens,  litter  car- 
riers, haying  tools  including 
hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay 
knives,  pulleys,  and  bard- 
ware  specialties. 


ention    Pennsylvania    Farmer 
whc'i  writing  to  advertisers. 


M 


Cooperative  ereuinery  at  Brurup,  Ueniiiark. 

Observations  in  England 


(Continued  from  page  5.) 


Leaving-  Denmark  for  England,  one 
takes  a  twenty-four-hour  sail  across 
the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel, arriving  at  Harwich,  which  is 
where  one  takes  the  boat-train  for 
the  two-hour  trip  to  London.  Leav- 
ing London  to  visit  the  agricultural 
sections  of  England,  we  passed 
through  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to 
greenhouses  where  cucumbers  and  to- 
matoes are  grown  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  for  English  markets.  These 
crops,  requiring  hot  suns  for  proper 
maturity,  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
open,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  hot 
weather  in  England  to  produce  our 
common  summer  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

Far  North 

Were  it  not  for  the  Gulf  Stream 
which  flows  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
across  the  Atlantic  and  close  to  the 
English  shore,  the  climate  in  Eng- 
land would  be  thirty  degrees  colder 
than  it  is  and  it  would  then  approx- 
imate Labrador  in  climate.  This  warm 
current  of  water,  meeting  the  colder 
currents  of  water  from  the  north, 
causes  heavy  fogs  and  the  frequent 
showers  that  are  characteristic  of 
English  weather. 

One  is  impressed  in  England  with 
the  absence  of  large  cars  and  rela- 
tively large  numbers  of  very  small 
automobiles  of  from  six  to  eight 
horse  power.  The  taxes  that  are  laid 
on  almost  every  article  have  had  a 
definite  effect  in  the  customs  of  the 
people.  We  were  told  that  automo- 
biles were  burdened  with  a  heavy 
sales  tax,  a  charge  of  $5  per  horse 
power  per  year  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual license  fee,  a  tax  on  "petrol"  of 
about  twelve  cents,  and  oil  was  fifty 
cents  a  quart.  Every  check  that  is 
given  in  payment  must  carry  a  four- 
cent  stamp  tax  and  receipts  a  stamp 
of  similar  amount.  All  forms  of  to- 
bacco and  all  kinds  of  drinks  carry 
a  very  heavy  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farms  them- 
selves are  taxed  very  lightly,  and, 
imless  the  owner  receives  a  fairly 
large  income,  which  brings  him  with- 
in the  income  tax  paying  group,  he 
pays  almost  no  tax.  Every  one  who 
has  a  radio  receiving  set  pays  $2.50 
annual  tax  on  that  and  he  pays  $1.75 
for  each  dog  unless  it  is  a  trained 
sheep  dog. 

Wage  Scales 

The  wages  paid  to  English  laborers 
are  established  by  law  and  each 
group,  whether  they  be  plowmen, 
dairy  hands,  shepherds  or  what-not, 
must  be  paid  a  certain  fixed  rate. 
They  are  specialists  in  their  respec- 
tive lines  and  must  adhere  to  special- 
ized functions.  There  is  general  pro- 
test against  this  system,  which  was 
established  during  the  War,  and  it 
If  doubtless  adding  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  which  is  so  serious  in 
England.  Farmers  cannot  pay  the 
wages  .specified  and  compete  with  for- 
eign   products    in    the    English    mar- 


kets, which  are  free  trade  and  where 
products  grown  with  very  cheap  la- 
bor are  shipped  in  large  bulk  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  visit  to  Surrey  county,  England, 
is  recommended  for  every  American 
farmer  and  his  family.  Here  is  rural 
England  at  its  best  with  beautiful 
pa.stures,  age-old  trees,  winding  roads 
bordered  with  walls  and  flowers  and 
paths  through  the  countryside  that 
have  the  same  freedom  of  passage  as 
do  the  highways.  Walking  is  thereby 
made  a  beautiful  adventure  and  new 
vistas  greet  one  at  every  turn. 

Due  to  the  present  tax  on  inher- 
itances, the  very  large  estates  for 
which  England  has  been  famous  are 
being  broken  up  and,  instead  of  the 
land  being  farmed  by  tenant.s,  a  great 
deal  of  English  soil  is  becoming 
available  for  actual  purchase  by 
farmers. 

Guilford  is  the  county  seat  of  Sur- 
rey county  and  here  is  a  court  house 
in  a  rural  town  that  has  been  in  serv- 
ice for  seven  centuries.  The  list  of 
mayors,  giving  their  dates  of  holding 
office,  showed  the  first  man  who  serv- 
ed in  that  capacity  in  1632,  and  doubt- 
less he  had  many  predecessors  whose 
names  were  not  kept  for  posterity. 
The  tempo  of  life  in  rural  England 
and,  in  fact,  in  urban  England  is  en- 
tirely different  from  ours.  There  is 
great  deliberateness  in  action.  Much 
more  time  is  spent  around  the  dining 
tables.  Tea  is  served  at  four  o'clock 
in  town  and  country  in  which  all  par- 
ticipate as  a   regular  daily  function. 

"Home  Is  Best" 

In  both  Denmark  and  England  evi- 
dences of  times  far  past  are  present 
in  the  form  of  castles,  churches  and 
public  buildings.  These  serve  as  the 
background  to  the  life  of  both  coun- 
tries and  as.sert  a  genuine  influence 
on  their  thinking  and  present  modes 
of  living.  If  one  goes  to  these  coun- 
tries with  an  open  mind,  desiring  to 
learn  about  the  people  and  their  cus- 
toms, he  receives  many  impressions 
that  are  highly  favorable.  The  eco- 
nomic conditions,  of  which  little  has 
been  said  here,  are  such,  however, 
that  we  are  glad  to  board  an  Amer- 
ican ship  and  come  back  to  America 
where  there  is  so  much  less  m  the 
way  of  tax  burden  and  definitely 
greater  hope  for  the  future  in  the 
way  of  material  advancement  and  the 
amenities  of  life. 

O 


The  Fall  Honey  Flow 

All  crops  were  good  this  summer. 
Now  the  fall  honey  flow  is  also  very 
good,  so  the  chances  are  favorable 
for  the  bees  to  winter.  All  day  the 
bees  are  carrying  aster  and  Spanish 
needle  honey.  In  the  evening  if  you 
stand  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  hive 
fifty  yards  away  the  delightful  odor 
of  the  evaporating  nectar  is  quite  per- 
ceptible. The  autumn  aster  honey  is 
excellent  for  the  bees,  also  it  has  a 
flavor  most  folks  like.  If  not  mixed 
it  is  almost  water  white.       L.  W.  L. 
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^arm    Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


1 


OUR  rorrespondpnt.'i  will  do  \xn 
a  fiivor  if  they  will  alway.s 
Pive  us  thoir  names  iind  addres.ses. 
^ome  letter.s  dr>  not  c*^>ntain  the 
name  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  plea.sure 
to  answer  inquiries,  hut  that  plea.s- 
ure is  greatly  marred  if  after  mail- 
ing the  letter  in  ten  days  it  is  re- 
iurned  for  a  more  explicit  address. 
Please  sign  your  name  carefully 
and  write  the  name  of  the  postoffice 

'^^The    postoffice    address    of    J.    W. 
Heatwole  is  now  wanted.       W.D.Z. 


Brief  Answers 

1-f  W.    D. — By    all    means    do    not 
XT»  burn     those    weeds    and     wild 
grass  unless  they  have  noxious  seeds 
in  them.    Only  today  I  saw  a  farmer 
raking  his  potato  field   and  burning 
the  weeds.    At  the   same  time   there 
is  nothing  that  field  needs   so  badly 
as   organic    matter.     I    have    known 
farmers   to   burn   their   broom   sedge 
fields  over,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  gras.s    came    there    because    the 
soil  needed  organic  matter  and  if  the 
farmer   would   allow    it   to    fulfill    its 
mission  the  broom  sedge  would  dis- 
appear.   He  will  have   that  weed  as 
long  as  he  burns  it  off. 
♦     *     * 

FP    s. — Sulphate  of  ammonia  will 
•  increase      the      growth     of     the 
wheat,   but  you  would   make  a  mis- 
take  to   apply   no   other   element   of 
plant  food.    All   our  lands  are   short 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  some   of  our 
soils  need   potash.    If   I   applied   but 
one  plant  food  that  would  be  phos- 
phoric   acid    in    tne    form    of    super- 
phosphate.    Apply    from    300    to   5<^(i 
pounds  per  acre,   it  you  will  take  40J) 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  600 
pounds      superphosphate      and      200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  mix 
them  together  you  will  have  a  splen- 
did fertilizer,  or  apply  250  pounds  of 
a  4-16-4  goods,  and  you  will  get  good 
results. 


EH.  P — T  prefer  wheat  to  rye  to 
•  sow  down  for  a  cover  crop.  If 
the  seeding  is  done  very  late  then  I 
would  sow  rye.  The  danger  with  rye 
is  that  it  will  get  too  tall  in  the  spring 
before  you  can  get  it  plowed,  espe- 
cially in  a  wet  season.  Again  it  takes 
rye  longer  when  large  to  rot  in  the 
ground  and  it  often  proves   to  be  a 

disadvantage. 

*     *     * 

JY. — If  you  follow  a  three-year  ro- 
•  tation  and  remove  no  straw,  fod- 
der or  grass  from  the  field  you  will 
build  your  land  up  very  rapidly,  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  econom- 
ical. If  you  will  sell  half  that  hay 
and  feed  the  other  half  on  the  f-vrm 
and  invest  the  proceeds  from  the  hay 
in  a  good  fertilizer  I  think  you  will 
be  ahead. 

if         i^         * 

Wp. — No,  I  would  not  plow  those 
•  soy  beans  down.  If  you  will 
take  as  much  time  disking  that  field 
as  it  will  take  to  plow  and  harrow 
you  will  have  a  much  better  seed  bed 
for  wheat.  The  wheat  wants  a  loose 
surface  soil  but  a  firm  subsoil.  It  is 
hard  to  secure  this  when  you  plow  so 
late.  To  plow  now  might  dry  out  the 
ground  so  much  that  the  wheat  would 

not  come  up. 

*     *     * 

JH.  L.— If  the  land  is  only  fairly 
•  fertile  I  would  not  apply  less 
than  200  pounds  of  the  4-16-4  goods 
for  wheat.  Farmers  have  lAst  more 
by  not  applying  enough  fertilizer 
than  they  have  lost  by  applying  too 
much.  This  fact  has  been  proved  by 
our  experiment  stations. 
if     *     * 

SC. — It  is  very  much  better  for 
•both  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  when 
oats  are  growing  with  them  to  cut 
the  oats  for  hay  when  in  the  milk 
stage.  From  that  time  until  the  oats 
get  ripe  is  a  critical  time  on  the  sweet 
clover.  1  suspect  if  you  had  cut  the 
oats  early  your  .sweet  clover  would 
have  been  all   right. 


aaase-   ne-PE-ND ability 


DODGE     SIX'SEBAN.'     $8*5     iSPBCIAL     EQUIPMENT     EXTRAS 


Accept  No  Less 

in  the 
Car  You  Buy 


Mono-Piece  Steel  Bodies      .      • 

A  sturdy  structure  of  steel .  .  .  weave-proof,  squeak- 
proof,  rattle-proof  and  trouble-proof.  Conforming  with 
the  contour  of  the  frame  at  every  point,  there  is  no 
overhang  to  cause  sidesvvay,  and  the  inter-relation  of 
body  and  frame  eliminates  weaving.  This  is  the 
strongest,    safest   type   of  body    construction    known. 

Accept  no  less. 
Low  Center  of  Gravity     .      .      . 

The  Dodge  Six  and  Eight  are  actually  lower  by  many 
inches— without  sacrifice  of  road  clearance  or  interior 
room— than  cars  that  merely  claim  low  center  of  gravity. 
They  are  safe  even  when  tilted  to  an  angle  of  47°.  Dodge 
frames  are  double-drop  box  type  .  .  .  tremendously 
strong  and  steady.  All  cars  must  some  day  be  as  safely 
low  as  Dodge  cars  are  today.    Accept  nO  teSS. 

Hydraulic  Brakes 

No  brakes  excel  Dodge  brakes  for  positive  equalized 
action.  The  unchangeable  law  of  hydraulics  makes 
the  pressure  equal  on  every  brake  drum  all  the  time. 
No  need  for  equalizing  adjustments.  No  need  for 
oiling.    Weatherproof  always  .  .  .  simplest  and  safest. 

Accept  no  less. 
Easy-Shift  Transmission  .      .      • 

The  Dodge  Positive  Easy -Shift  Transmission,  with 
SUent  Second  Gear,  gives  you  not  only  a  clashless  shift, 
but  a  remarkably  quick  and  easy  shift.    Without  any 


efFort,  you  find  yourself  leaving  other  cars  behind  at 
traffic  lights.  Remarkable  acceleratioa  plus  remark- 
able  quickness  in  shifting  makes  you  master  of  the  road. 

Accept  no  less. 
Free  Wheeling 

The  Dodge  Six  and  Eight  offer  you  perfected  Free 
Wheeling  in  all  forward  speeds  at  slight  additional  cost. 
With  Dodge  Free  Wheeling  you  get  marked  savings 
in  fuel,  positive  gear  control  available  at  all  times 
through  a  button  on  the  dash,  and  the  thrill  of  free, 
untrammeled  motion  .  .  .  you  can  shift  at  any  car  speed 
without  declutching.  Accept  nO  IcSS, 

Dodge    Dependability       •      •      • 

Above  and  beyond  everything  else  in  Dodge  cars  b 
traditional  Dodge  Dependability  in  its  most  modem 
and  greatest  development.  The  more  you  see  other* 
claiming  dependability,  the  more  you  realize  its  value 
to  you  in  the  cars  that  made  the  word  famous. 
See  and  drive  the  Dodge  Six  and  Eight  before  you  buy. 
Learn  the  new  beauty  of  Dodge  design  and  the  new 
pace  in  Dodge  performance. Then  you'll  know  why  they 
are  the  great  values  of  the  year!  Accept  nO  leSS, 

Dodge  Six ^815   to     »850 

Dodge   Eight  ....      ^1095   to  ^1135 

Fizie  wire  ivheeh,  no  extra  cost.  Shatterproof  glass,  slight  add-'t'onai 

cost.    Free  fVheeling,  $20  extra.  Prices  f  o.  h.  Detroit     Con-viiient 

itrmt.    All  closed  cars  are  factory-wired  for  immediatf  installation 

of  Philco-Transitone. 


DODBe  SIX  AND  SIBHT 

DDDBE  TRUCKS.. EVERY  TYPE-STANDARD  AND  HEAVY  DUTY  (I'/^.TON  STANDARD   CHASSIS  $595) 


Fop  Sale  or  Exchange 

Twenty-One    Han>pshiro     and     Six     Cheviots. 

inostlv   iMdiK""    »"'l    ■'^'""'""•»  .,"""Se„?J'"Sj|; 

Mil(>  lip.nuHP  of  nnv  fnnlt,  Init  (liie  to  not 
b"  ,K  the  HRhl  klml  to  bn-.-l  to  our  ranRv 
UonfHnn  Kw.-s.  Will  f.'M  at  iron.*  5^00  to 
.1ll!.'-..(M)  or  pxchnnKe  on  yoiinK  .^oulh.hmn  and 

TREXLER  FARMS.     ALLEWTOWN.  PA. 


SHEEP 


—DORSET    AND   HAMPSHIRE    BHEEP— 
Offerine  clinico    RiiinM    (I,nir.!)M  &   YiMrliiiK«)    »"it- 
nble  nork  liea(lor:<  or  <r<>.ss  brcicliiiK.   Kwes    piirp- 
brpd  and   (frB<b>M.   nt   iiritoK   that   will   iimkc   you 
monpv       All    wtork    on    npprovni. 

TRAWaUILLITY  ft  AtLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur   Danks,   Mrt.,  AUamuchy,   N.   J. 


OXFORDOWN.  HAMPSHIREDOWN  &  DORSET 

RAMS       Cio<Ml   qiiBllty,    low   prices. 

J.    W.    TAIT   ft   SONS,  Merosr.    Pa. 


SHEEP 


J.  E.  Shradcr,    New  Stanton, 


1  Ucg.  ;t-yr.-ol(t  Ilainiwlilrp  Hams, 
prite     $20.00    cac-h.     .\lso    <»     few 
<.wcs.     Win    »hip    on     niiprovnl. 
Westmorerd  Co.,Pa. 


MERINOS  and  DELAINES.  Champion  flock  north- 
ern Ohio.  Younif  raniN  and  ewes  for  .snlcv  ^^^lte 
S.    H.    SANDERS.  R.  8.  Ashtabula.    Ohio 


CHEVIOT  RAMS.  We  are  offerine  IC  Head  of 
pure  bred  Oheilot  ranis  at  farmers'  prices,  .\l.so 
few  ewes  H.   T.   Potter.         Corsica.    Pa. 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


A  LL  grains  fluctuated  within  narrow 
•^Vjounds  this  week,  and  at  the  close 
wheat  was  a  bit   below  the   high  spot 
of  last  week,  and  corn  and  oats  show- 
ed a  little  greater  loss.    The  changes, 
however,    were    negligible.     From    all 
parts    of    the    country    come     reports 
that  grain  will  not  be  sold  at  present 
prices    except    where    financial    needs 
force  its  sale.   This  is  as  true  of  wheat 
as  of  corn.    The  advice  to   farmers  is 
to   hold   or   feed    wherever    possible,   a 
suggestion  scarcely  needed.  . 
Sag  in  Hog  Market 
It  was  a  bad  week  in  the  hog  mar- 
ket,   the    average    price    declining    to 
$5.35,   which   was    30   cents    under   last 
week.    It  wasn't  altogether  a  case  of 
liberal  runs,  hot  weather  being  a  fac- 
tor.   Eleven  markets  had  380,000  hogs, 
11,000  more  than  last  week,  and  19,000 
less    than   the    same    week    last    year. 
But   shipping  demand   was    light,  and 
the    sentiment    of    the    trade    is    very 
much   on  the  weak   side,   as   there   Is 
great    uncertainty    about    the    future. 
It   Is   the   general   opinion   here   now 
that  hog  top  is  likely  to  go  below  $5 
this  fall,  but  few  feel  that  there   \vill 
be   a  much  lower  level   than   this   in- 
dicates.    On    the    demand    side,    loins 
dropped  3  to  4  cents  this  week,  per- 
haps due  in  the  main  to  the  weather. 
In   the   hog  futures   market   $5  was 
being  bid  at  the  close  of  the  week  for 
light  hogs  to  be  delivered  during  the 
last  half  of  December,  with  no  offers 
at  that  figure,  therefore  no  sales. 
Beef  Demand  Shy 
With    a  large    run,   and   demand    at 
times    so   weak    that   trade    was    at    a 
standstill,    the    cattle    market    took    a 
sharp  slump.    Most  kinds   were  50  to 
75   cents    lower,   some   up    to  a   dollar 
lower,  and  many  quotations  are  off  as 
much  as  $1.50  compared  with  early  in 
the    month.     This    market    had    47,000 
cattle,  8,000  more  than  last  week,  but 
10,000    less     than     a    year    ago.      Hot 
weather    always    hits    beef    trade    first 
and     hardest.      Average     steer     price 
dropped  to  $7.80,  against  $8  last  week. 
The   average  is  now  $3  below  a  year 
ago.    Top   heavy   steers   sold   at   $9.65, 
which  was  35  cents   under  last  week, 
and  top  yearlings  at  $10,  off  15  cents. 
Demand   for    feeders    declined    some 
from  what   it  was   a   couple   of  weeks 
back,    but    that    was    to    be    expected 
with    fat    cattle    lower.     Demand    still 
runs  to  the  cheaper  giaues  of  feeders. 
Reports     from     the     country     indicate 
that  there  will  be  rather  liberal  feed- 
ing   this    season,    much    depending   on 
the  ability  of  feeders  to  finance  oper- 
ations,   and    in    this    respect    there    is 
great     differences     according     to     the 
condition  of  local  banks. 
Lambft  Lower 
Lambs    took   a   bump,   too.     Market 
on    the   best   closed   a   dollar   below   a 
week  ago,  while  other  kinds  were  off 
25  to  50  cents,  including  feeders.   Runs 
were  heavy,  here  and  elsewhere.  Some 
westerners    in    this    wek.   opind    that 
larger   runs    would   scarcely   be   forth- 
coming this  season,  and  so  suggested 
that  feeders  would  hardly  be  cheaper, 
but   they   may   have   been   talking  for 
effect.     Top    lambs    sold    at    $7.25    this 
week,   50  cents   under  last   week,   ai^d 
the  average  lamb  price  was   $6.05,   off 
a  dime  from  last  week,  but  $1.85  under 
a  year  ago. 

Good  selections  in  the  feeder  market 
were  moving  at  $5  to  $5.50  late  in  the 
week,  which  was  about  in  line  with 
western  prices,  where  feeder  stuff  on 
the  range  was  quoted  at  $3.75  to  $4.25, 
mostly. 

Land   Sale 

A  good  Iowa  farm  sold  for  cash 
this  week  at  $175  an  acre.  It  was 
called  the  best  sale  in  a  long  time. 
Other  sales  were  quoted  at  a  range  of 
from  $18  to  $132.50.  Buyers  having 
the  cash  and  willing  to  part  with  it 
are  hard  to  find. 

Chicago,   Sept.  19,  1931.       Watson. 
« 

Produce  Market  Review 

npHE  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
■■•  steady  during  the  past  week  with 
receipts  of  nearby  eggs  very  light. 
Nearby  stock  of  hennery  quality  mov- 
ed readily  as  high  as  42c  per  dozen. 
Western  hennery  white  and  brown 
eggs  brought  37''i39  per  dozen.  Re- 
ceipts of  western  stock  continued 
heavy  and  were  more  liberal  than 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  states  that  farm  flocks 
on  September  1  were  3.3  per  cent  less 
than    for  the  corresponding   date   last 


year  and  4.5  per  cent  less  than  the 
five  year  average  for  that  date.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  eggs  laid  was  7 
per  cent  more  than  the  five  year  aver- 
age and  11  per  cent  above  last  y^r. 
It  is  believed  that  the  higher  produc- 
tion was  due  to  heavier  feeding,  more 
rigid   culling  and  greater  attention. 

Late  in  the  week  the  Philadelphia 
market  quoted  nearby  closely  selected 
white  extras  at  37lr41c,  white  extras 
at  2e((/36c,  brown  extras  at  28  #  32c. 
and  mixed  colors  at  20  6)300.  The  New 
York  egg  market  was  steady  to  firm. 
White  nearby  eggs  ranged  from  15c 
per  dozen  for  poor  stock  up  to  41c  for 
extra  fancy  stock.  Brown  eggs  sold  at 
21(a25c  and  mixed  colors  at  15  ^z*  251^0. 

Poultry  and  Batter 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  steady  with  a  good  demand 
for  colored  fowl  and  Leghorn  chickens 
Colored  fowl  were  quoted  at  23@27c 
per  pound  and  Leghorn  fowl  at  16(S> 
20c.  Leghorn  broilers  sold  at  22@23c. 
Reds  at  18rt/23c  and  RoCks  at  22@27c. 

The  butter  market  developed  an 
easier  tone  during  the  week.  Prices 
advanced  slightly  early  in  the  week 
but  declined  later  in  the  week.  The 
chief  cause  for  the  decline  was  the 
fact  that  the  higher  price  level  caused 
large  amounts  of  butter  to  be  with- 
drawn from  storage. 

Potato  prices  continue  low  and  are 
about  half  as  high  as  those  prevailing 
at  this  time  last  year.  Shipments 
many  weeks  have  been  less  than  half 
of  those  of  1930.  The  movement  of 
potatoes  from  New  Jersey  has  fallen 
off  rapidly  this  past  week  and  many 
shipping     point      firms     have     closed. 


Maine  i.s  about  the  heaviest  shipping 
state  at  the  present  time.  The  price 
at  Maine  shipping  points  is  around  50c 
per  100  pounds. 

Supplies  Ample 

Supplies  in  city  markets  were  fully 
ample  for  the  demand.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  demand  appeared  lighter 
late  in  the  week  and  dealers  found  it 
hard  to  move  any  large  quantities  at 
$1  per  100-pound  sack.  A  good  many 
of  the  potatoes  arriving  are  not  of  U. 
S.  1  grade  and  are  selling  around  75(((' 
90c   per   100-pound  sack. 

Receipts  of  apples  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  increased  during  the 
week  and  the  market  was  rather  dull. 
Growers  who  have  finished  with  their 
peach  harvest  have  turned  to  the  ap- 
ples, Mcintosh  is  topping  the  market 
in  Philadelphia  and  is  selling  at  prices 
ranging  from  50c  per  bushel  for  small 
stock  up  to  $1  and  higher  for  the 
fancy  large  sizes.  Smokehouse  is  do- 
ing fairly  well  and  ranges  from  35c 
to  $1.  Some  fancy  Delicious  from 
Delaware  and  Virginia  have  appeared 
on  the  market.  They  are  remarkably 
well  colored  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  apple  market  in  general  is 
quiet  but  extra  fancy  stock  appears 
to   be   wanted.  W.   R.    W. 


-»- 


Produce  Quotations 

FHrLADEI.FHZA 

Batter.— Higher  than  extras,  35»^!S)38V2C; 
92  score,   34Vjc;   90  score,  29VjC. 

Egrgs. — P.  C.  best  marks,  34W37c;  nearby 
whites  extra.«(,  28W32c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 28(^/i31c:  nearby  mixed  colors.  26@29c; 
nearby   current    receipts,    22'4®25c. 

Ponltry. — Live  fowls,  14  Cw  27c;  broilers, 
19fS)27c;  old  roosters,  12'a>14c;  pigeon.s,  pr., 
20ra)30c;    turkeys,  18@23c;  ducks.   12<Sil5c. 

Pruite— APPLES,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus.,  va- 
rious varieties,   50iS>S5c.    PKACHKS,  N.  J.. 


LIVESTOCK 


PXTTSBUSOK 

Cattle 

Monday's  supply  was  light,  40  carloads, 
but  the  demand  is  U^M,  too.  and  all  bids 
were  lower.  No  such  cattle  as  brought 
$7.75W7.90  were  here,  but  aside  from  a 
few  bunches  the  market  was  on  a  $7 
basis  for  good  grass  steers.  One  car- 
load of  grass-fat  cattle  averaging  1,215 
lbs.  brought  $7  per  cwt.,  and  another 
carload  of  around  the  same  weight 
the  same  figure.  Good  handy  butcher 
steers  with  flesh  went  at  $6.75<'rt)6.bO,  aver- 
aging 1,050  lbs.  or  over.  Useful  handy 
butcher  steers  of  around  1,000  lbs.   could 

f-.n         Vn  .4  «*         »<•  «ir  /w  n    tn         •  .^  ^  w~  :..         It—,-. 

M\.       aiuvlk        ctk       1^,ddU'^*■^J.•r^J       aiiu        laii        ll^lltCl 

butcher  steers  at  around  $6.  Ordinary 
light  and  handy-weight  steers  brought 
$5.50<S'5.75  and  common  on  down.  A  few 
nice  handy  steers  went  at  $7.25  and  a  few 
weighty  ones  with  finish  at  $7.50.  The 
steer  market  was  lower  all  around.  The 
same  applies  to  heifers,  the  best  liere 
selling  at  $6®6.10,  largely  $6  for  good 
ones.  Cows  were  not  numerous  but  few 
brought  over  $4  per  cwt.,  an  occasional 
young  cow  of  heifer  style  beating  it.  Can- 
ners  sold  lafgely  around  $2,  some  as  low 
as  $1.50  and  some  a  bit  better  than  or- 
dinary canners  at  $2.50.  Bulls  showed 
little  change,  with  few  up  to  $4.50  though 
an  occasional  good  light  bull  would  com- 
mand  more. 

Choice  dry-fed  steers    None   here 

Choice    grass   steers    $7  25fti)  7  60 

Good   to  choice,  do 7  W(&  7  26 

Fair  to   good,   do 6  60«?)  7  UO 

Ordinary   to  fair   6  75W  B  23 

Plain    heavy    steers    5  SOfg)  6  00 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  ....  None  hero 
Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1,150    lbs 6  60®  6  ao 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  00®  6  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 5  SOfti)  6  00 

Common,    do 6  WW  5  50 

Good  light  butcher  steers  ....     6  bO<<p  6  75 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   6  OOfti)  6  60 

Common  to   medium,   do.    ....     5  50fg)  6  00 

Inferior  light  steers   4  50(rj)  5  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Blockers    Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers    6  00«a  b  25 

Good    to   choice    heifers    5  75rn)  6  00 

Fair  to   good    heifers    5  OOfn)  5  75 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  OOW  5  00 

Choice    fat    cows    4  OOfoD  4  25 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows   3  50W  4  00 

Fair  to  good   cows    3  00®  3  50 

Common   to   fair  cows   2  50Ca)  3  00 

Canners    l  75®  2  25 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00®75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  25''rt)  4  50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .  4  50®  4  75 
Fair  to   good   handy   bulls    ...     4  00®  4  50 

Common  to  fair  bulls    3  SOW  4  00 

Inferior   bulls    3  00®  3  50 

Hogi 

The  hog  market  slid  downward  last 
week,  reversing  September  tendency  in 
past  years  and  closing  here  at  $6®6.10. 
Monday's  supply  was  about  18  double- 
deck  carloads.  The  market  was  a  little 
higher,  good  medium  weights  of  180»i'20O 
Ib.s.  .selling  at  $«.15.  Yorkers  of  160-170  lbs. 
at  $6®6.10  and  light  Yorkers  at  $6.50«a) 
5.75.  the  latter  for  strong  weights.  Pigs 
brought  $5®5.25.  but  not  many  are  com- 
ing. Heavy  liog.«  continue  dull,  with  lim- 
ited outlet,  at  S.'i.SO  for  those  of  around 
300  lbs.  and  $5.75  for  those  of  around  260 
lbs.    Mixed   lota  went  at  $5.K0W6,   the  less 


the    weight    the    better    the    price.     Sows 
brought   $4®4.25. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over  $5  50 W  5  75 

Heavy    mixed    5  75®  6  00 

Medium    wts.,    180-200    lbs.    ...  6  10®  6  15 

Heavy  Yorkers,  160-180  lbs,    . .  6  00®  6  10 

Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.    ...  5  50®  5  75 

Pigs,    90-110   lbs.    5  00®  5  25 

Roughs     4  OOW  4  25 

Stags    2  00®  2  50 

Sheep  and  Ziambs 
Monday's  supply  was  about  18  double- 
deck  carloads,  most  of  them  lambs.  The 
few  sheep  on  sale  went  on  a  $3.50  basis 
for  good  handy  wethers,  bui  lew  01  mat 
kind  appeared.  Lambs  were  fairly  active, 
with  choice  fat  kind  of  70  lbs.  or  over  at 
$7.60@7.75,  bulk  of  good  market  lambs  at 
$7.50.  Some  fat  lambs  of  60-65  lbs  are 
being  refused  on  eastern  orders  and  have 
to  sell  $1®1.50  below  the  tops.  Medium 
class  of  lambs  brought  $5®6  according  to 
quality,  and  ordinary  culls  $3.50®4.50. 
Nothing  doing  in  feeder  lambs  here. 

Good  to  best  wethers   $3  25®  3  60 

Good   mixed    3  00®  3  25 

Fair  to  good,  do.   2  50®  3  00 

Common    to  fair    l  00®  2  25 

Good  to   best   lambs    7  60®  7  75 

Medium   lambs    5  00®  6  00 

Culls    and    common    3  00®  4  60 

Calves 

Monday's  supply  was  about  600  head. 
The  market  was  steady  at  $10.50  per  cwt. 
for  tops,  $7.50®8.50  for  seconds  and  $4®6 
for  Inferior. 


Klberta.«i,    50®?.^    bus.     I'EARS,    .\.    j     ^ 
bskt.,    Seckel.s,    50^750.  '   '• 

Vegetable*.— SPINACH,     N.     J.,     Md 
Pa.,    hu.s..    SOC'/WJc.     TOMATOKS,    N     j     ? 
Pa.,  -iU  bskts..  -JMilbc.   HKKTti.  Pa.  &  j^  1 
lW2c  bnrh.   BRANS,   ;:nap.   N.  J.,  "/^  bskt* 
green    flat,    iH)<<iMc.    Celery,    N.  J.     hearu 
2®4c    bnch.     CABBAGK.    N.    J.    &    Pa     ? 
bskt.,    204i  lOo.      CAKKOTS,     I'a.    &    jsj"  / 
l®2c.     POTATOES,    N.    J.,    %    bskt.,    bob" 
biers,    U.    S.    No.    1,    30r«40c.     SWKKT   PO- 
TATOES, N.   J.,   yellows.  No.  I's.  %  bakt 
40W15C.    CORN,    green,    caks,    100  ears,  N  j 
&  Pa.,  50®75c.  RADISHES.  N.J.,  bus.  hmpr,^ 
XiANCASTEB 

Batter. — Country  butter,  35®40c;  cream- 
ery  butter,    34®40c. 

Hgga. — Fresh.    32®35o   doz. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  $1®2  each: 
springers,  65cf(j$]  each;  ducks,  $i.26®2.25'; 
stiuabs,  25''(» .We  each:  rabbits,  $1®1.50  each! 


Prolti.— A  P  P  L  E  S.     10  ®  15c 


peck. 


PEACHES,   8®10c  qt.     PLUMS,   10W15c  qi 
PEARS.    SWlOc   qt.     GRAPES.    5®8c   lb. 

Vegetoblei— A  SPARAGUS.  20®J!6c 
bunch.  BEANS,  (string),  12  ®  16c  y. 
peck.  BEANS,  (Lima),  ISfi/L'Oc  pint  box 
BEETS,  5®8c  bunch.  CABBAGE.  5@10(i 
head.  CARROTS,  5f/)8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER.  20W30C  head.  CELERY.  H'mbc 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS,  2®5c  each.  E(3<3. 
PLANTS,  5®15c  each.  ENDIVE.  «®10c 
head.  LETTUCE,  10®20c  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS, 20  ®  25c  pt.  box.  ONIONS 
12®15c  >4  pk.  POTATOES,  8W12c  <4  pk- 
60@75c  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet,  20rQ)26c 
H  peck.  PEPPERS.  2®5c  each.  PEAS 
35®40c  1,4  pk.  PARSLEY.  2W5C  bnch! 
RADISHES,  8W10C  bnch.  RHUBARB,  6c 
bnch.  SPINACH,  12®15c  H  Pk.  TOMA- 
TOES, 8®10c  pt.;  45*i)60c  %  bskt.  TUR- 
NIPS, 12®15c  'i  pk.  SWEET  CORN,  12© 
20c  doz. 

NEW  YOKK 

Batter. — Higher  than  extras,  34',^c;  ex- 
tras, 33'ac:  flrst.s.  27®32Vic;  90  score,  auc; 
89   score,    29li;®29c. 

Eggs. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extra.s,  35® 40c;  extra  ttrsta, 
24Vi®27c;  average  extras,  29®  34c;  me- 
diums.   29®33c. 

Dressed  Foaltry. — Chickens,  nearby,  2U 
®36c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  16® 27c; 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  12W17c;  pigeons, 
prime,  doz.,  60cOi$l. 

FITTSBtlBGH 

Batter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras, 
20®21c;  fresh,  extra  Hrsts,  21-!4c;  nearby 
hennery    whites,    extras,   27'4®29c. 

Foaltry. — Live  hens,  heavy,  22®24c;  me- 
dium, 20(5i)22c;  Leghorns,  16®  18c;  spring- 
ers, 16®  18c:  colored  springers,  heavy,  2U 
®23c;  small.  17® 20c;  old  roosters.  13®14c; 
ducks,  16®19c.  Fresh  killed  full  dressed 
hens,  36c;   hog  dressed.  28®30c 

O. • 

CHICAGO    CASH    GBAIN 

Chicago,  Sept.  21. — The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  3  red  wheat. 
47H®47'^4c:  No.  2  hard  wheat,  49'4W50c; 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  42%®43i<;c;  No.  2  white 
corn,  45®45V&c;  No.  2,  white  oats,  '2'2\i(it 
24c. 


Guernsey  Sale 

WOOSTEI,  OHIO     OCT.  8, 1931 

/•A  «      •  I     T.B.  and  Blood  Tested 

dZ  Animals  -tnauaing- 

35  cows,  10  with  A.  R.  records.  14  bred 
heifers,  6  open  heifers,  and  7  bulls  with 
A.  R.  dams,  5  ready  for  heavy  service. 

Animals  of  Oar   TTsaal  High  Class. 
For  Catalog   Address 

OHIO  CUERNSEY  BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION,     W^ooster,  Ohi« 


Penn  School  of  Aviation 


0/>fr</»«/*y  PITTSBURGH  AVIATION  INDUSTRIES  COR- 

PORATION.  alio  optralinf  PENNSYLVANIA  AIRLINES  INC; 

tfilUnd  with  TRANSCONTINENTAL  AND  WESTERN  AIR  INC. 


FeJaral  and  Stota  Appr«v«4 


Sz 


•     _    T«j,J^J««a  ^■°^*^*  leading  to  Transport,  Limited 


Commercial  and  Private  Pilots'  Licenses. 
Special  training  by  the  hour.        >        •        •        Surprisingly  low  rate*. 

TRAINING  BASES  ATi 

PlM<burfK-B«rtl«r  Airport  Curt!i-B«Mi(  Airport 

Harrifbwrs  Airport^ 

Basic  Aviation 

Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics  Courses    <     Practical  Experience 
Day  and  Night  Classes  for  Men  and  Women 

Ground  School  Courtot  oi  Low  at  $t0.00 

Phont,  Call  or  Vrilt  for  Complttt  Information 
7t4  Oliver  Bidf     Atlantic  0I1« 


NEW 
LOW  RATES 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


PAY 
AS  you  LEARN 


September  26.  1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(227)      15 


Famous  SURGE  Milkers 
Complete  Outfits  at 

Bargain  Prices 

We  hold  for  immediate  I 
disposal,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Surge  Milker 
Outfits  at  prices  that 
will  move  them  auicltJ 

AH  are  thoroughly 
rebuilt,    equipped 
-^^^^^^  with  new  rubbers,  and 

i„  oerfect  operating  condition.  They  carry  the 
«me  guarantee  and  service  as  brand  new  rna- 
S«a  ^e  will  •"°'»  »0  ">of  tha  to  pay.  WrI to  today 
5  ,  ff.t  abeat  pricing  availat,le  units,  pumps,  etc.  Act 
'ulcL  if  yoo  want  e  chance  at  the  greaUat  bargainal 


TTVi 


ARRET 
PLACE 


Bv  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


BABY    CHICKS 


lilLSK'S  CIIH'KS  t;iiiu;iii1(iil  to  livf  four  wcPks, 
■ii.r  up.  r.l<.o.l-t.s\c.l.  Sliitf  .\r<mlit.M  .  lii.l.y 
Ciil.ks  -J  iiiiil  ;!  \v<i'ks  ol.l  .Sliirlr.l  CliK  ks.  I'lil- 
Ids.  CiH  Uirils,  r.  •(■.•(liiii;  SIimU.  'Iwinl.v  v:i.';i 
.•li.-s.  rn.mi'l  servile.  MnUlie^  wci-kly  "  r"'' 
fi.r  iMliiliKU.-.  KiisU  IN.iillry  Kiiiiiis,  l.ox  I.US. 
Wiiuls.ir.     Mi>. 


poira«rBY 


(Alao  a  law  rebuilt  Imported  Melotte 
Cream  Separatora  at  Bargain  Pricea) 


iBtcroocan  FInanoo  Corp^  D«pt.»i.«» 
i^tb  »•>«»  Marahall  Blvd.,  Chlogo,  111. 


CD  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  KC 

30  AT  AUCTION  O  U 

BLOOD   TESTED    GUERNSEYS. 
EAST    LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

Wednesday.  October  7th.  1931 

MICHIGAN  STATE  COLLEGE  LIVESTOCK 
"pavilion— 12:30    O'clock    (E.S.T.) 

In  this  sale  wo  offer  a  clioice  selection  of 
•1(»  "0W8  with  AH.  mid  C.T.A.  rec.ndH.  Frrslj 
or  due  soon.  20  bred  heifers— out  of  record 
Aims  Due  to  calve  in  October  and  Novombei. 
6  young  bulls  out  of  dams  with  records  up 
fn  700  lbs.  fat.  The  Breeders  of  MichiRan 
are  consigning  somo  of  their  best  auima's 
to  this  sale  and  a  rare  opportunity  is  offered 
to  the  public  to  buy  high-class  Guernseys  at 
reasonaole   prices. 

For  catalogue,   address  ._  ,_, 

H    W.    WIGMAN,       LANSING.    MICHIGAN 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernsey  duiis  |,.,.„^,ip  „ge.  sous  of  ui>- 

Innd's  Good  Gift  A.R.,  sire  of  Junior  Clinmplon. 
Ptmnsylvania  Show,  out  of  A.n.  do.us  will,  rec- 
irf"  1.1)  to  700  lbs.  fat.  Hord  Ac.ro.l.ted  nud 
DLoo<!_Wa^.rHreH    to    «mt    ^-;-^.,,^^    p^_ 


mTZLVN  farms; 

GUERNSEY  BULL  ^o^r/TUi/i^ms" ^It 

nrc  hPlfers  and  tine  typen.  We  are  lonipelled  to 
ll\i  this  bull  on  «e.ount  of  hl.s  dnuBhU-rs  eonnnB 
In  breedint;  iiRe.  Al.so  Honu-  yery  line  helfeis 
r  ntlic  i"  "Be  from  4  mniilhs  to  2  year«  old. 
These  rattle  are  all  fro...  u'^'nMlite.l  h.jd.  . 
EED  GATE   FABM.         R.  1,         Scwickley,    Pa. 


—CLUTTER  FARM  GUERNSEYS— 
Bred  heifers  wired  by  a  t-on  of  KaiiKwater  Knst- 
irii  King  and  bred  to  Alyukpa  Secret  De.iion^ 
Btrator,  a  son  of  Langwater  Mnrinion  and  out  of 
Mixter  Sunbeanv  a  good  Daughter  of  Langwater 
iienumstrator.  toung  bulls  and  bul  --al""*  "' 
the  siiii.e  breeiliiic.  Accredited  herd.  Also  Me- 
rino   Itaiiis    iind    J-we.s.  


C.    R.    FULLERTON, 


Burgettstown,    Pa. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS  and  HEIF- 
ERS. Three  fresh  now.  I'rl.  eil  to  .suit  times. 
GEO.   E.   GUY.         R.  3,         West  Alexander,  Pa. 


few   choice   heifers,    accredited   herd     I'rU-eH   rea- 
eonable.        J.  G.  Harriott,      R.4,    McDonald,    Pa, 


FOR     SALE 

2»    head    pure-bred    Jersey    cows     and    heifers. 
Bvbil    and    Owl    Int.    breeding.    Federal    Acered- 
Ued    Herd    ""^V^-ji^rptRMS, 
Huff   Building, Oreeniburg,   Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  the  best  blood  lines. 
Herd  T.  15.  Accredited  Animals  of  both  sex  ana 
•II  nges.  Geo.  B.  McCcnnell.    Wellington.   Ohio 

U— l-a.-:^„  r.ire-bred  eows  and  heifers  due 
HolsteinS  io  freshen  this  Fall.  Herd  f.iUy 
accredited.  GILFOYLE    BROS.,    Ulster,    Pa. 

CATTLE 


BUCK    &   DOE   BUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle  -Poland-China  Hog  a- Hampshlrj 
«heei>- Draft    Horses.  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY,  MortonviUe.    Penna. 


Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calves,  I'olnndChlna  hogs  and  Hampshire  sheep. 
Write    E,    H.    Williams,         Marlinton,    W.    Va. 

Angus  Cattle   »'7.?rce""" 

Write    BAYARD    BROS..  Waynesburg.    Pa. 

D.   S.   POLLED  HEREF0RD8,— A    line   aelectlon. 

Cows,    heifers,    bulls.      Come    or    write 

CHAS.    D.     GILL,  Millersport,    Ohio 


WHILE     the     prices     of     most 
linp.s    of    farm    produce    are 
discouraging    we    find    that 
the   grower   who   puts   a   little   extra 
care  in  his  packing  and  grading  is  re- 
paid.   One  commission  man  who  has 
been    in    business    for    over    twenty 
years   summed  it  up   when   he   called 
it  "style."    As  an  example  he  showed 
me  two  lots  of  Elberta  peaches  in  his 
store  packed  in  crates.    The  peaches 
in    each    lot   were    equally    good   and 
both  were  in  new  crates,  but  one  lot 
was    selling    for    25c    more    than    the 
other. 

The  one  lot  had  style  and  the  other 
lacked  it.    Some  folks  may  laugh  and 
call  it  nonsense  or  some  more  appro- 
priate word,  but  a  quarter  is  a  quar- 
ter today.   I  looked  them  over  closely 
to    see    just    what    "style"    was    and 
what  made  the  difference. 
The  Difference 
Both    were    medium   to   large   sized 
fruit  and  were  packed  in  what  is  call- 
ed the  two-two  pack.  The  fruit  in  the 
higher  priced  lot  was  absolutely  uni- 
form    and     each     peach     was  .  laid 
straight.     In    the    cheaper    lot    there 
were  a  few   peaches  slightly  smaller 
and    an    extra   one    had   been   put   in 
now   and   then   to    fill    out    the   pack. 
The  peaches  were  not  placed  proper- 
ly  and   some   were   in  with   the  long 
side  crosswise  of  the  ba.sket. 

The  one  grower  had  turned  the 
most  highly  colored  side  up,  while  the 
other  had  not  been  so  particular.  In 
the  better  lot  the  baskets  were  even 
in  the  crate,  while  in  the  other  the 
edge  of  one  till  was  higher  than  its 
neighbor.  All  of  these  were  little 
things  that  did  not  affect  the  flavor 
and  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  they  did 
affect  the  appearance. 

The  same  dealer  had  peaches  pack- 
ed in  bushel  tubs  that  were  selling  at 
75c  per  bushel.  This  is  a  low  price 
for  peaches,  we  will  admit,  but  on 
that  particular  day  it  was  the  top  of 
the  market.  This  fruit  in  bushel  tubs 
was  of  the  Georgia  Belle  variety  and 
it  was  well  colored.  The  fruit  had 
been  picked  at  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity  and  the  tops  had  been  ring- 
ed with  one  of  those  patented  metal 
rings.  The  baskets  were  well  filled 
and  it  was  an  honest  pack  from  top 
to  bottom. 

A  Dime  IjohI 
A  few  doors  dovra  the  street  anoth- 
er merchant  had  a  large  shipment  of 
Belles  in  bushel  tubs.  He  told  me 
most  emphatically  that  they  were  the 
best  on  the  market  and  that  he  was 
getting  65c  for  them.  I  believe  they 
were  somewhat  larger  than  the  lot 
mentioned  previously,  but  the  pack 
was  not  so  attractive.  In  other  words 
they  lacked  style  and  this  lack  of 
style  cost  the  grower  ten  cents  on  a 
package. 

Apples  show  the  same  difference, 
and  even  such  a  lowly  vegetable  as 
the  turnip  may  have  style.     W.R.W. 


CllirK.'^  C.  ()  D. -UX)  «ocks  or  lt.;.N.  $!).00: 
Leghorns.  $ri..''.0;  Heavy  in.xeil.  $7..iO;  l.ighl, 
."Hi;. 0(1.  Delivery  giinrniiteed.  Fi-.-dlug  .sy.sleiii, 
raising  S>ri';'o  to  maturity,  free.  C.  Al.  l,nuver. 
I'.r.x    43.    .Mc.Vlis^erville.     I'n. 


MAKTINS  QUALITY  CHICKS -White.  IJuff 
Leghorns,  Ancoiins.  Oc.  Itnrreil.  « hlte,  It  ilT 
nn<ks.  Iteds,  White.  IJlack  Mlnorcas  \\hlte 
Wvni.dottes.  Re.  IJlants.  10c.  Light  Mixed.  5c. 
Heavy  Mixed,  7r,  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Martin's    ^atchery,    Mt.    Victory.    Ohio. ^ 

JFHSEY  WHITK  CIANTS  and  Austrnlorps  me. 
lll.iik  Clants,  Light  nrnhinas,  12c.  Ten  oth.-r 
l,h>o.lteste<l  varieties.  Also  special  battery  brood- 
er chicks.  E<|i.ally  low  price.  Ajax  Hatcheries, 
ISiix   L'04,    Qulnoy,    111. 

WltlTK  ATtOlIT  HOCKS.  RKDS.  WYAN- 
(h.ttes,  Orpingtons.  Anconas,  Leghorns,  for  lay- 
ers and  l.roilers.  Hatch  weekly.  Clover  Valley 
I'oultry   Farm.    Itamsey,    Ind. 

JEHSF.y  I'.LACK  GIANTS  nnd  Light  Ilrahmas, 
100  or  1,000.  12c  each.  12  other  leading  blood- 
tested  varietiis  nt  euually  low  prices.  AJux 
Hnlcheries,    Qiilncy,    111. 

4c   rr._nocKS,    rkds.    wyandottks    or 

pingtons.  Minorcas,  Leghorns.  Clendule  Hatch- 
ery,   Uainsey,    Indiana.  


WIIITK    LLdlK.li.V    HK.NS   luid    ""I'lV;-*  ,"""  ,  '"J! 
,„■).,..    Tl......sa...ls  of   laying   I".  Ids.     Sal.y   chl.ks 

ii.M  egg.-  Iron,  liapnesled.  luiligiccl  loiiiidntion 
'  ...k  egg  l.ied  lor  ;tl  .^clu■s.  Winners  at  20 
cL-g  c.nlesl.*  lierords  to  li.Ml  eggs.  Oalnlng  and 
Imt'galM  bull.li..  free.  Write  for  .spe.Mal  i.n.eH. 
Ccurg.-  li.  Ferris,  !»S0  rnion.  Grand  Hapids, 
.Mir  ii. 


IlltoWN  A.ND  WIHTK  LI;(;H0U.N.S  (tK>th  combs)  - 

.•sr.tcgg.     Australorps.     Itocks.              Vera     tulton,  [ 

Gallipolis,     Ohio. 

FNGLIKH     WHITK     LLGHfiRNS.     pullets     nnd  f 

cockerels.    Elmer    Whisler.    Newville.    Fa. 

SEEDS   AND   WURSEBIES 


New  lower  pricea. 
"Jupiter"  the  .Sen- 
world.     Now    within 

grower.     1 'la. its    .set 


AntlTK  STKIILING  HATCHKUy.  I'.ox  Ji. 
Unmsey,  Imliana,  for  special  offer  on  fall  chicks. 
S.ipi>l.v    limited. 

FOVI-TBY  SUPP1.IES 


INCL'r..\TOK  DAKCAINS.  —  Gieatly  reduced 
prices  on  entire  stoi-k  of  i.sed  iiii  i.bators.  .Sold 
on  most  lilieial  terms  ever  given.  .Ml  leading 
makes.  Iluckeyes.  IVterslmes.  li''"'  l'''"^- ..^''^y,; 
towns,  etc.  Many  nearly  new,  2.000  t.i  .,0.001) 
capacity,  all  guaranteed.  Write  or  wiie  for 
descripiion  nnd  prices  before  buying  any  iiKii- 
bator.  Our  reputation  protects  you.  Smith  Incii- 
bator  Company,  314C-A  West  121st  .Street. 
Clevelaml.    Ohio. 


STHAWnKURV  FLANTS.  -  Strong,  vigorous, 
healthv  plants  now  ready  for  sliipmei.t  For 
,s.ii..mer  and  fall  planting 
"Howard's  Supreme"  nnd 
(-ation  of  the  Strawberry 
reach  of  every  strawberry  „. 
now  will  produce  lots  of  berries  for  next  spring. 
I'ricps:  Premier,  ninkemore.  .M.erdeen.  Aroma. 
Dig  Joe.  Liipton.  Wm.  Delt.  Chesapeake.  Town- 
king,  Washington.  $1.(H)  per  100;  $4  00  jier 
.MlO;  $7.(10  i>er  1,000  prepaid.  Howard's  Siiiireme, 
Jupiter  and  Mastodon  everliearine.  ?2.00  jjer 
100;  $15.00  per  GOO;  $10.00  jxr  1.000  I'ostpald. 
I'rompt  shipment.  Townsend's  Nurseries,  75 
\ine    .St.,    Salisbury.    Maryland. 

H.MtDY  ALKALA  SEF.D  $0.00.  Grimm  ■^lfalfa 
.«;k.O0,  White  Sweet  Clover  $.1.00.  All  (iO  lb. 
bushel.  Itetiirn  seed  if  not  satisfied.  George 
I'.owmnn,   Concordia.   Kansas. 

OUCHAltD  CnAS.S.— r.nv  from  Grower.  $1.85 
bushel.    J.    G.    Lesher,    P..   4,    Gi-ccik  astle.    Pa. 


ATTCTIONEEB    SCHOOI. 


AlCTIONnEKING  LKAUM'.D  QIKKLY  555 
Aiictionee.s'  .sayings  $1.00.  Speeches  $1.0(1.  Joker 
$1  (10.  Free  Catalogue.  American  Aiwtion  College, 
(F.stablished    1000).    Kansas    City.    Missouri. 

MISCEI.I.ANEOP'8 


UK  \S()N.\IILF,.— Twelve  comimrtiuent  Hiizle- 
ton  Vlolite  chi.k  brooder,  al.so  eighteen  com- 
partments without  heat.  Other  aii  essories.  All 
practically  new.  H.  M.  Longenberger.  Msbet, 
I'a. 


EDUCATIONAIi 


WHY  P.LAMF,  THi:  BULL  when  your  cow  does 
.Kit  breed";  U.sc  t'owco  I  l.m.r  before  service. 
Itesiilts  or  your  money  back:  85  cents  for  one 
cow,  $2.00  'for  five  cows,  postpaid.  Woodstodt 
Farms.  Ue-st  known  farm  In  America.  Rt.  2. 
It.ix    10  C.     Renton,     Washington. 

1st  QUALITY  ROOFING  I'APER.  Prepaid  I 
piv  $1.15:  2  plv,  $1.30;  3  ply.  $1.45.  Nails  and 
cement.    15c    |K>r    roll    extra.     WIniker    Drotherg, 

.Minis.     Mass. 


WANTED:  MI;N--W0MEN.  18-30.  (|iialify  for 
steady  Government  Jobs,  .Salary  Range.  $10,)- 
$2.-10  "month.  I'aid  vacations,  (,'ominon  education. 
Thousands  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
I'.iireau.    oOO,    St.    Louis.    Mo..    Today. 


FILM    DKVFLOPKD    and    8    jirints    20<'.    reprints 
:<<■     Pilgrim    Photo   Service.    Dept.    4,    Kingstoa, 

MiLSS. 


RK\L  OPPORTUNITY!  Learn  auto  mechanics 
or  general  electricity  In  few  short  weeks.  No 
b'loks  no  lis.sons  or  corresiiondence.  -Ml  prac- 
tical training.  Write  today  for  free  book  and 
low  tuition  olTer.  McSweeny's,  Dept.  I'F,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 


AGENTS 


LKT  MK  FINANCE  YOU  AND  SHOW  YOU 
how  to  run  a  profitable  gro<e»y  and  stock  feet! 
business  among  neighliors  and  farm  ncqnaint- 
ances.  I  furnish  the  capital.  You  get  stock  from 
me  on  credit  nnd  can  sell  on  cre.lit.  I  will  «'art 
any  honest  man  in  desirable  locality.  Many 
earn  around  $40  a  week  from  the  start,  increa.s- 
ing  rajiidlv  with  experience.  This  is  a  ideasant. 
steady  business,  even  for  elderly  men.  Write  for 
"no  investment"  application  and  detail.;  to 
Mr.  Ostrom.  c!o  McConnou  &  Co.,  Boom  M-5300, 
Wlnonn.    Minn.  

FOB   THE   HOBKE 


TUM'S  TRAP  T.VGS,  SCKNT.S,  trapping  c'lulp- 
iiient  Oiiick  service.  Write  for  new  ciitiilogue. 
Howe  Fur  Co..   Dept.   I,   Coopers  Mills.    .Maine. 


FABM    IiAND 


MISCEXiXiAIirEOTrS  LANDS 


NKURITIS.  ARTHRITIS.  RHEtlMATISM.  Lat- 
est discovery.  For  inforii.af ion  write.  MetlUiay 
Laboratories"  Corporation,    AVilklnsburg,    Fa. 


YARN.— Colored  wool  for  Rugs,  $1.15  pound. 
Knitting  Yarn  at  bargain.  Free  samples.  H. 
P.artlett,   Manufacturer,   B..x  F.  Hannony,  Maine. 


SKND  US  NAMJCS  of  5  friends  with  lOe  for 
iHistnge  get  sample  pound  coffee  free,  tarlton 
Coffee    Comimny,    Paducah,    Kentucky. 

75  GUILT  PIECF.S  25e  Postpaid.  All  different 
prints,  send  currency.  Myrtle  C.  McCormick, 
Streator,    111. 


."!;4.-.0  GETS  VINFL.VND  FAU.M.— Heart  of  N.J. 
poultry  and  trucking  district;  5  acres,  '/j  acre 
grapes,  fruit  trees;  well-built  4-room  bungalow, 
hiiBse  for  400  hens,  feed  and  fool  house,  good 
shade  nnd  water.  Only  $2,050  with  $450  down; 
Hock  poultry  included  for  quick  sale:  jilcture 
i.g.  71  big  new  fall  catalog  l.tH)0  bargains.  Free. 
Stidut  .\gcncy,  l-t22-BE,  Land  Title  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,    i*a. 

HOMESTEADS.— Irrigated  lands  on  the  Will- 
wood  Division  of  Shoshone  Federal  Irrigation 
project  open  to  homestead  entry.  For  infornia- 
flon  write  Val  Knska;  Colonization  Agent.  Bur- 
lington   Route.    Room   D  l.'><)2.    Omaha,    Neb. 

EABN   EQ»7IFjiSENT 


CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  iniaranteed  ta 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  suljjeet 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  rlfht 
\lso  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  stanchion* 
Water  bowls.  I'Jttcr  ancl  Peed  Carriers,  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  WMnthrop 
W.  Dunbar.  East  Street.  ForrestvlUe.   Conn. 


SITUATIONS 


FARM  MAN.VGER  available  October  1.  Agricul- 
tural College  Graduate.  Lifetime  exi>erlence 
dairying  and  all  branches  farm  devebipment. 
Best  references.    R.    W.   Muldoon,    >nlencia.    Pa. 


TOBACCO 


FIFTY  HAVANA  FILLED  CIGARS.  10c  quality 
dire.t.  $2.50  or  fifty  7c  quality.  $2.00  postpaid. 
Hand  ii.aile.  Sumatra  wrapper.  Smoke  ^entire 
number.  Dissatisfied  money  refunded.  Perklo- 
men    Cigar   Company,    Yerkes,    Penna. 

<:OLD  LEAF.— fU'ARANTEED  chewing  or  smok- 
ing. 5  iKiunds,  $1.00;  ten,  $1.50.  I'iV^J'i'e  Pay 
postmaster.  Co-Operative  Farmers.  B17,  Sednlin. 
Kentucky. 


GUMIVNTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking,  five  lbs., 
$1.00;  ten.  $1.50:  Fifty  Cigars,  $1.75:  P.jy  when 
re.eived.  Kentucky  Farmers,  >N  est  Paducah, 
Kent.icky. 


HEIiF 


SOBER  HONEST.  INDUSTRIOUS  dairy  farmer 
for  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Give  exiH>rlence. 
reference,     salary     expected.  Oehrle     Farma. 

Hatboro.    Pennsylvania. 


COBN    HABVESTEB 


RICH  MAN'S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man's 
,,rice — only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  iiictures  of  harvester. 
Process    Co.,    Snllnn.    Kansas. 


GFOUGl  V  lIltlGHT  LEAF  SMOKING  TOBAC- 
ro,  five  pounds,  $1.35  |K>st|iald.  W.  W.  Williams. 
Qiiiliiiiin,    Gn. 


FABM    IMPIiEMENTS ^ 

PERGITSON  WHBELLBSS  PLOWS  only  $57.70. 
New  10-in.  single  bottom.  Save  $30.50.  Direct 
from  factory.  Free  Trial.  Easy  /rerms  Espe- 
cially made  for  Fordson.  Fits  10  20  liiterna- 
liiiiiiil.    Ferguson-Shernian,    Evnnsvllle,    Ind. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Inrtian 


NNONT  HAMt 
A^FC^irvJ' 
CONTRAP"n0N 
AROUND  HIS 
PLACE -SO 
THE  BOYS 
CAN  EITHER 
KEEPTHttR 
PLMEOR 
KEEPTHEIR 

Joes. 

LAST  SEEN 
THEV  \MERE 
PACKING 
THEIR. 
TRUNJC5, 
SO  \  GO  ESS 
THEV  WILL 
KEEP  THE 
PLANE. 


VES.TWIS 
IS  PINCHER- 
n.ON<i  paose] 


"1) 


5COTT.' 


!f 


■w^'^m 


VMHAT-S 
TWE 

/v\ATTEK' 
■? 


r1 


ab  abbueton  just  pwoneo  an  saio 
olman  flint  \%  om6r  at  h\s  lavj- 
ver's.gettin'reaov  to  foreclose 
that  last  faortcjaqe  i  took  ooton 

TH'  FARN\ -ifS  DUE  AT  12  NOOM.  ! 
FERGOT  ABOUT  IT,  AM'  HE  DIDN'T  RE- 
MIND ME  <:AUSE  he's  BEEN  WAWTIK 
TO  SINK  HIS  HOOKS  INT'tWS  PL^CE 
PER  VEARSi   —TOO  LATE  NOW,-THe 

M^^^EY  TO  COVER  IS  ALL  HERE  AT 

HOME  r'COUl  DN'T 

REACH  TO\AW  B^     " 

a  IF  I  HA0WIN6S 


-iC^ 


"y^— >^ 


TWAT  S  \NHERE 
^roU'RE  M\STA\<EM' 
HOP  INTO  O0?K  PLANE 
AND  VJE'LL  HA^E 
,VOU  THERE  BVll 


>>> 


NO  SIR/  „ 

nothin'doin'.' 

-MOT  FER.  A 
DOZEN  f  ARKS, 
Mil 


YOO  PEi-LERS 
LtT  HE  OOV4M 
,  OUT  O' HERE- 
LEG  GO  o"mE 
I  SAY—  I .' 


C    SIT  ST«LL' 
'  THIS  IS  FOR. 

GOOD. 


\ 


v 


IFN'OU  WONT 
SAVE  ^OUr^ELF 

naie'll  hafta 
do  it  for^oo 


■  nil      ■' f^  I 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


1 


1.  Walter  S.  Gifford,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President 
to  head  the  organization  lor  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  during 
the   coining   winter. 

2.  This  column  is  at  Hamnier- 
fest.  Norway,  and  marks  the 
spot  where,  in  181G,  was  locat- 
ed one  of  the  stations  of  the 
expedition  for  the  measurement 
of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  From 
May  13th  to  July  29th  the  sun 
never  sets  on  this  column  and 
from  November  18th  to  January 
23rd  the  sun  is  completely  lost 
to    the    little    town. 

3.  Instead  of  falling  down, 
London  Bridge  celebrates  its 
100th  birthday  anniversary.  The 
span  known  today  as  London 
Bridge  was  opened  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies  on  August  1, 
1831.  by  King  William  IV  and 
Queen  Adelaide.  But  it  is  well 
over  six  centuries  since  the  first 
London  Bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Thames.  The  first 
span  was  begun  in  the  days  of 
Henry   II. 

4.  Addis  Ababa,  Abyssinia. — 
A  study  of  Emperor  Ras  Tafari, 
sole  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  The 
jeweled  crown  that  the  emper- 
or is  wearing  is  valued  at  S500,- 
000. 

5.  As  far  back  as  1875  Sieg- 
fried Marcuis,  a  Viennese  engi- 
neer, constructed  this  cruUe- 
looking  thing  he  called  a  "ben- 
zine   wagon."     Yes.    it    run! 

6.  Superior  National  Forest 
Minn. — Photo  taken  on  the  port- 
age between  Trout  Lake  and 
Little  Indian  Sioux  River  in  the 
Superior  National  Forest  The 
United  States  Forestry  Serv  u  e 
erects  these  c^noe  rests  at  in- 
tervals along  the  trail  so  that 
the  carrier  tan  rest  his  uinoe 
when  he  stops. 
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SIC   'EM,   TIGEI 


WE   DON'T  WANT 


ON    THIS    FARMI 


m  *  -      i     !     ■        < 


Wasting  money  and  shirking 
work  are  Mr.  Water-thin's  two 
specialties.  And  he's  a  master  at 
both!  Don't  let  him  trespass  on 
your  farm! 

Mr.  Water -thin  is  the  quart  or 
more  of  thin,  waste  oil  that  ordi- 
nary refining  leaves  in  every  gallon 
of  motor  oil. 


It's  a  quart  so  light  bodied,  so  quick 
to  vaporize  under  heat,  that  it's 
useless  in  a  truck,  a  passenger  car, 
or  a  tractor.  That's  why  Quaker 
State  engineers  call  it  "water-thin" 
— and  throw  it  out! 

Ordinary  refining  simply  can't  re- 
move this  useless  stuff.  But  Quaker 

,     ||T3|L||      I  a 

State  has  developed  a  special  process 
that  throws  it  out — a  process  you'll 
find  in  every  one  of  Quaker  State's 
refineries — the  xnost  modern  re- 
fining plants  in  the  industry. 


And  the  super-refining  that  removes 
"water-thin"  is  the  reason  for  the 
extra  quart  in  every  gallon  of  Quaker 
State.  For  Quaker  State  replaces 
"water-thin"  with  rich,  full-bodied 
lubricant— gives  you  four  full  quarts 
of  lubricant  to  the  gallon,  instead  of 
three  quarts  and  one  of  waste.  So 
you  really  get  an  extra  quart  of 
lubrication  I 

Quaker  State  is  made  entirely 
from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude  Oil.  Quaker  State  is 
so  free  from  impurities  that  it 


doesn't  require  acid  treatment  in  re- 
fining. That's  important !  For  acids 
tend  to  destroy  some  of  an  oil's 
oiliness. 

It's  a  wise  move  to  standardize 
on  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil  for  every 
farm  lubricating  job.  For  that  extra 
quart  of  lubrication  in  every  gallon 
of  Quaker  State  means  longer  last- 
ing oil — means  longer  lasting  farm 
equipment.  And  here's  proof — 
more  people  buy  Quaker  State 
than  any  other  Pennsylvania 
oil  in  the  world! 


THERE'S  AN  EXTRA  QUART  OF  LUBRICATION  IN  EVERY  GALLON 


QUAKER  STATE 


Tuat-HAnitt  MC.u  •  Mr.etr 


MOTOR  OIL 
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Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


Bv  ALVA  AGEE 


T[E  U,  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture divides  our  states  into 
nine  geographic  divisions.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
form  the  "Middle  Atlantic"  states. 
The  forced  sales  of  farms  in  this  di- 
vision for  the  year  ending  March 
15th,  1931,  due  to  foreclosures  and 
delinquent  taxes,  were  not  quite  four- 
teen out  of  each  thousand,  while  the 
average  for  the  whole  country  was 
twenty-six  farms  out  of  a  thousand. 
Pennsylvania  was  under  twelve  and 
New  Jersey  under  eleven.  Some  indi- 
vidual states  in  the  Northwest  and  in 
the  South  ran  up  very  high,  and  some 
of  our  best  agricultural  states  went 
above  the  country's  average. 

The  fact  that  the  three  Middle  At- 
lantic states  averaged  about  one-half 
of  the  country's  average  may  not 
prove  very  much  in  itself,  but  it  does 
have  some  value  as  an  index  of  rela- 
tive well-being.  During  many  years 
in  the  past  the  eastern  farmer  has 
felt  himself  handicapped  by  high-pro- 
duction costs  on  account  of  lack  of 
fertility  and  the  size  of  his  farm,  but 
today  he  is  in  a  safer  position  than 
those  farming  larger  areas  of  rich 
land  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  be  near  the 
consumer.  There  must  come  a  time 
when  greater  prosperity  will  come  to 
American  farms,  as  a  whole,  but  this 
is  the  year  we  now  are  living  in  and 
nearness  to  market  and  diversified 
production  have  special  value.  If 
there  were  a  Mussolini  to  cut  all  pub- 
lic expenses  to  the  bone,  and  to  ad- 
just the  necessary  tax  fairly,  there 
would  be  few  forced  farm  sales  in 
the  East. 

Use  of  Fertilizer 

The  cotton  growers  spent  just  half 
as  much  for  fertilizers  this  year  as 
last.  Acreage  was  reduced,  but  much 
of  the  reduction  was  due  to  financial 
inability  to  buy  as  usual.  Curiously 
enough  unusually  favorable  weather 
conditions  overbalanced  the  cut  in 
fertilizers.  The  figures  for  the  North 
are  not  yet  available,  of  course,  but 
will  not  show  such  a  serious  cut.  The 
fact  is  that  the  chief  way  to  meet 
competition  in  market  is  through  low 
production  costs,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  go  with  big  yields.  In 
the  North  the  right  fertilizer,  rightly 
used,  and  lime  pay  their  way  and  re- 
turn profit  on  the  investment.  That  is 
to  say,  they  either  make  net  income 
possible  or  at  least  reduce  the  lo.ss 
suffered  on  the  crop.  Farming  with- 
out fertility  is  hopeless. 

Figuring  in  Farming 

The  results  of  some  figuring  in  the 
farming  business  appear  to  me  mis- 
leading. We  are  told  by  one  man  who 
is  growing  wheat  in  the  Southwest 
by  the  many  trainloads  that  he  can 
produce  the  grain  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel.  Stations  give  us  good 
data  showing  how  much  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  cheapened  when  modem 
labor-saving  machinery  is  used  on 
very  large  farms.  The  cost  of  over- 
head -necessary  general  expense  in 
maintaining  any  sort  of  a  farm — is 
shown  to  be  larger  per  acre  on  a 
small  farm  than  it  is  on  a  large  farm. 
The  argument  seems  to  be  all  on  the 
one  side.    But  it  isn't. 

What  valuation  should  be  placed 
on  safety  when  times  are  dull  ?  The 
man  who  puts  a  large  sum  of  money 
into  land,  equipment  and  labor  takes 
a  big  risk.  He  plunges  into  purely 
commercial  farming  and  may  make  a 
little  or  lose  much.  If  prices  were 
higher,  I  could  value  his  advantages, 
but  not  now.  A  subscriber  writes  me 
that  his  little  farm  home  of  seven 
acres  loses  money  for  him  right 
along,  and  outside  income  keeps  it  up. 
I*robably  so,  but  how  much  credit 
does  he  give  his  small  farm  for  pro- 
viding him  with  the  satisfaction  of 
owning  his  home  and  doing  as  he 
pleases  with  it? 

The  man  whose  fields  are  only  five 


to  ten  acres  in  size  puts  more 
per  acre  into  cultivation,  but  he  and 
his  family  do  a  much  greater  p«^ 
centage  of  the  work,  and  that  m^ 
less  risk  of  owing  without  ability  u 
pay.  There  are  other  advantages  that 
are  not  taken  into  account  by  on, 
efficiency  experts.  This  whole  mattl 
is  not  one-sided. 

Taxes 

Our  editor  has  pointed  out  that  it 
is  excessive  taxation  that  plays  th» 
mischief  with  costs  of  production  oj 
the  farm.  The  tax  is  an  overhead 
charge  that  does  not  decrease  whej 
everything  else  gets  upon  a  lowet 
basis.  The  matter  is  mighty  seriouj 
because  we  find  no  effective  remedy 
A  majority  of  the  voters  are  not  coi 
cemed  except  in  a  continuing  of  the 
public  benefits  coming  from  heavy 
taxation.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  so 
insistent  that  Farmer  readers  turn 
against  the  property  tax,  which 
leaves  so  many  people  unaffected,  and 
help  make  an  income  tax  the  chief 
source  of  public  revenue.  When  each 
person,  according  to  his  income,  pays 
the  bills^  which  is  fair,  there  will  be 
the  liveliest  public  demand  for  close 
economy  all  along  the  line.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  get  economy  in  public 
expenditure.  Our  present  system  is 
fundamentally  wrong,  and  criticism 
of  public  officials  under  such  a  sys- 
tem gets  us  exactly  nowhere. 


cTW 


ARRET 
PLACE 


By  W.  R.  WHITACRE 


WHEN  there  is  a  scarcity  ol 
jobs  in  the  cities  a  large 
number  of  the  unemployed 
go  into  the  business  of  huckstering 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  merchant 
with  the  comer  store  complains  that 
they  have  cut  seriously  into  his  regu- 
lar business.  In  general  the  huckster 
buys  the  cheaper  grades  of  produce 
that  the  regular  storekeeper  does  not 
handle.  There  are  large  quantities  of 
the  cheaper  grades  on  the  market 
and  the  huckster  is  helping  the  farm- 
er when  he  disposes  of  it. 

Hucksters,  just  like  other  business 
men,  have  varying  degrees  of  success. 
In  my  work  I  see  dozens  of  them 
buying  their  supplies  on  the  whole- 
sale market.  As  a  class  they  are  very 
close  buyers  and  make  every  effort  to 
beat  the  price  down.  There  are  a  few 
who  serve  a  high-class  trade  that  de- 
mand quality  and  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  Some  operate  on  a  large 
scale,  specializing  in  a  few  lines  that 
are  available  at  bargain  prices.  For 
example,  I  saw  one  huckster  buy  150 
baskets  of  Elberta  peaches  at  20c  a 
basket. 

Some  of  the  hucksters  have  neat 
trucks,  or  wagons;  some  have  push- 
carts, while  others  are  burdened  with 
huge  baskets.  I  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  two  hucksters  which 
interested  me  and  which  will  prob- 
ably be  of  interest  to  any  growers 
who  sell  their  produce  from  door  to 
door. 

"Women  are  getting  worse  and 
worse,"  remarked  a  rather  seedy  look- 
ing huckster,  "one  .shut  the  door  on 
me  because  I  had  a  dirty  shirt. ' 

"Yeah!  I  try  to  keep  a  white  shirt 
on  and  have  it  clean.  If  you  would 
shave  off  them  whiskers  and  wash 
your  neck  you  would  do  better." 

The  farmers  in  many  sections 
huckster  their  produce,  at  least  sev- 
eral times  in  the  year.  It  is  ea.sy  to 
be  careless  about  appearance,  but  a 
man  to  deal  with  the  public  should 
be  clean.  It  does  not  matter  much 
what  you  wear.  Overalls  are  satis- 
factory and  .so  is  an  old  blue  shirt, 
but  they  should  be  clean.  The  man 
who  runs  a  roadside  stand  will  also 
find  that  neatne-ss  pays. 
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Orchard  Windfalls 

By  S.  W.  FLETCHKll 

r[E  name  groundhog  i.s  a  mis- 
nomer.    It   implies    that    these 
interesting      creatures,      which 
^    reputed    to    have    much    to    say 
\!,nt  the  kind  of  weather  we  have 
!!ery  spring,  are  denizens  of  the  soil 
Sfis  may   be  true,   in  the   main,  but 
I  nave  indisputable  evidence  that  they 
inhabit  trees  also, 
passing    through    the    peach    block 
t  the  Alder  Run  Orchard  on  August 
fsth    trying   to  estimate   what   3,000 
bushels    of    peaches    would    bring    at 
ti50  a  bushel  (I  know  now,  on  Sep- 
tember 15th),   I   found   several    trees 
with  many  of  the  green  fruits  muti- 
toted  curiously,  even  to  the  topmost 
Umbs     They  looked  like   apples  that 
.  tad  been  gouged  by  the  chisel  teeth 
•  ^  a  rabbit.    But  even  the  vivid  mti- 
aHnation  of  a  college  professor  could 
not    conjure    up    rabbits    that    climb 

^'a  search  revealed  several  woodchuck 
Holes  nearby.  Undoubtedly  the  young 
groundhogs  had  been  out  hunting  for 
Vitamins  to  balance  their  diet  and 
had  found  them  in  the  tops  of  the 
Beach  trees.  These  were  just  ordinary 
Sberta  peaches;  if  they  had  been  the 
Bore  delectable  Red  Bird  it  would  not 
have  been  so  surprising. 

I  have   observed  the    serious   dam- 
age that  groundhogs  can  do  to  new- 
jf  planted    fruit    trees    of    all    kinds, 
gripping   off   the    bark   like    rabbits; 
teit  this  was  my  first  experience  with 
their  aerial   activities.    If  this  keeps 
TO    I   shall   not   be   surprised    to   see 
some    future    generation    of    ground- 
hogs    descendents    of    this    venture- 
some   family,     flitting    lightly    from 
branch    to    branch    in    my    apple    or- 
chard, appraising  the  respective  mer- 
its   of    Jonathan,    York,    Rome    and 
Stayman;    and   finally    settling    down 
lor  a  good  long  feast  on  Ben  Davis. 
After  filling  their  paunches  with  this 
itelicate    variety,    there    would    be    a 
good  reason  for  calling  them  wood- 
chucks. 

Peach  Profits 
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riRE  rRiwiniTiom  iweek  oceobek  4™,oIO 


Stock  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  are 
represented  by  Capable 
Agents  in  your 
community 


Fire  Prevention  Week  deserves  observance  in  rural 
communities  just  as  much  as  in  the  larger  centers. 
This  year  October  4th  ushers  it  in. 

The  purpose  of  Fire  Prevention  Week  is  not  only 
to  reduce  the  fire  waste,  but  to  save  human  lives. 
Farm  and  small  town  fire  losses  now  amount  to 
about  150  million  dollars  a  year.  Worse  than  that, 
nearly  3,000  lives  are  sacrificed  yearly. 

STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE 

has  always  been  an  active  factor  in  Fire  Prevention 
Week— through  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers and  other  organizations,  and  through  its 
local  agents  in  every  community. 

You  can  make  a  fine  contribution  to  this  move- 
ment by  increasing  your  eflforts  to  safeguard  your 
own  home  and  business. 


THE    NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    FIRE    UNDERWRITERS 

85  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO.  222  West  Adams  Street  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 

A  National  Organization  of  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  Established  in  1866 


Nobody   but    a    peach    grower    can 
fully  appreciate  the  irony  of  the  title 
of  this  paragraph.    It  has  been  one 
Bf  the  most  disappointing  seasons  in 
a  generation.    We  all  knew  that  the 
peach   crop    was    large,    the    country 
over,  and  that  the  buying  power  of 
the  people  is  low;  but  who  could  have 
foreseen   the    almost    complete    disas- 
ter that  overtook  us?    In  some  dis- 
tricts   a    considerable    percentage    of 
the  crop  was  not  even  marketed  be- 
cause it  would  not  pay   the   cost   of 
harvesting.    Good  peaches  have  gone 
begging  on   the    retail  market  at   30 
cents  a  bushel.    Growers  have  invited 
the  public  to  come  into  the  orchard 
and  help  themselves,  rather  than  to 
see   the   fruit   go   to   waste.     It   is   a 
tragic  story,  from  the  fruit  grower's 
point  of  view  at  least. 

Alder  Run  Orchard  did  not  escape 
participation    in    the    general    smash- 
up.    Heretofore   our   Elberta  peaches 
have  ripened  September  20th  to  25th, 
after  New  Jersey  and  southern  Penn- 
sylvania peaches  were   off   the   mar- 
ket, and  just  before    the   New   York 
crop  came  on.    This  year  they  ripen- 
ed during    the    hot   weather   of   Sep- 
tember 10th  to  irith,  while  there  was 
still   a    heavy    hang-over    (this    word 
describes  the  situation  accurately)  of 
peaches  trucked  in  from  Franklin  and 
Adams  counties.    So  the  general   run 
of  sales  was  50  cents  a  bushel  at  the 
orchard,  no  baskets  supplied,  instead 
of  the  $1.50  a  bushel  of  August  day 

dreams. 

Oh,  well,  it  is  ju.st  another  one  of 
those  things;  there  is  too  much  to 
occupy  the  mind  now  figuring  on  ap- 
ple prices  this  fall  to  shed  any  more 
tears  over  the  peach  deal. 

Apple  rrospects 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
peach  debacle  will  be  repeated  with 
apples,  even  though  the  commercial 
crop  is  far  above  the  average.  There 
is  a  longer  season  in  which  to  niar- 
( Continued  on  page  11) 
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LEAK-PROOF 

by  the  High  Pressure 
•  •  .  Water  Test  •  •  • 
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ROOFING 


Lia/itning-Proof,  Fire-Proof,  Rust-Resisting 
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for  complete   moncy-suvlnK    Information.   It  will 
nay  yoil  well. 

WHKEMNc:  CORRrOATTNn  rOMPANY 

WhecllnB.  Weal  VirKlni;» 
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Investigate  Wheeling  Fence 
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flllvantaKcfl  m  fencInK  with  Whoellnn  Kon.«.  
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New-fangled 
Contraptions 


Grandfather  came  home  from  Ins 
annual  visit  to  the  Fair  and  said 
he  liad  seen  a  plow  with  wheels 
and  a  driver's  seat.  He  didn't 
think  much  of  it.  It  was  twenty- 
five  years  before  anybody  in  that 
locality    owned    a    sulky    plow. 

The  first  mowers,  cream  sep- 
arators, sprayers  and  incubators, 
and  the  early  sewing-iriachines 
and  carpct-swcepcrs  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  It  used  to  take 
the  neighbors  in  the  next  county 
five  or  six  years  to  learn  that  a 
better  implenicnt  had  been  made, 
atul  when  they  did  find  out  they 
either  laughed  at  it  or  ignored  it. 

Today,  in  half  that  time,  peo- 
Iilc  in  al!  the  forty-eight  states 
have  the  new  tool  at  work  on 
their  farms  or  in  their  homes. 

Modern  advertising  takes  an 
improved  product,  gives  it  a 
nanu'  and  a  trade-mark,  builds 
it  to  a  definite  standard  of  qual- 
it\ ,  places  it  in  every  good  hard- 
ware and  iniplemcnt  store  in  the 
country,  and  tells  you  why  you 
should  own  it  and  where  you  can 
get  it. 
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.  .  .  CHAINED 

TO  A  STUMP 
on  his  own  farm 


Not  a  fantastic  picture  .  .  .  but  a  fact  wherever  stumps  exist  in 
cultivated  fields.  Stumps  put  into  farm  life  drudgery  that  does  not 
belong  there.  Stumps  slow  down  a  man  .  .  .  make  him  work  h.arder 
and  longer  .  .  .  rob  him  of  leisure  and  freedom.  How  long  has  it 
been  since  you've  found  time  to  take  a  vacation? 
Let  Atlas  give  you  greater  leisure — more  time  to  play.  Use 

ATLAS 


hARMEX 

STUMPING 

Atlas  Faimcx  Stumping  removes  stumps  easily,  economically 
and  safely  .  .  .  makes  every  farm  a  better  farm.  Atlas  mctli'xls 
^ivc  every  farmer  more  leisure,  more  time  to  enjoy  life. 
Send  today  for  the  free  booklet,  "Stumping  with  Farmcx." 
Get  to  know  Atlas  methods.  Learn  the  road  to  greater  leisure. 
Free  your  time  without  griefs,  or  trouble.  No  matter  what 
your  previous  experience  has  been,  try  a  case  of 
Farmex. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Ple.Ase  send  Farmex     □  Stumping  with  Farmex 
Booklets  Checked:      n  nirrhinir  «,,%»,  ?»•■""•«• 

□  Rock  &  Boulder  Blasting  with  Farmcx 
Nam* 
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AdJrets Town  and  State . 


'40S%^ 


BE  SURE  TO  SAY  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 


wive  your  ^rops 
and  Livestock 
this  sure  protection 

Growing  livestock,  maturing  crops,  represent  a  heavy  invest- 
ment in  money  and  work.  They  are  too  valuable  to  he  exposed 
to  injury  or  to  the  deprodatibn  of  prowlers  or  marauders.  Give 
them  the  security,  the  dependable  protection,  aflforded  by  a 
stout,  durable  barrier  of  Cambria  Fcnae. 

CAMBRIA  FENCE  is  a  product  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
It  is  a  woven-wirc,  hinge-joint,  cut -stay,  standard  field  fence, 
made  of  full-gauge  wire,  with  a  heavy  zinc  coating  wliich  does 
not  crack,  flake  or  peel.  The  fence  can  be  tightly  stretched  and 
still  retain  its  shape  because  the  Flexo  Joint  and  Tension  Curve 
give  it  resilience,  strength  and  flexibility. 

There  is  a  style  of  Cambria  Fence  for  every  farm  use.  Ask 
your  nearest  dealer  alJout  Cambria  Fence.  He  will  show  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  erect,  using  Bethlehem  Fence  Posts. 


NE5HAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


BKTIILEirKM   STKEI,  COMPANY 
fienernl  Offices:  Uetlileliem,  I'u. 


BETHLEHEM 


WHILE  making  our  850-mile 
(rip  across  Pennsylvania 
and  back  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember we  saw  but  two  tractors 
working  in  the  fields.  Farmers  were 
plowing  and  harrowing  in  prepara- 
tion for  seeding  fall  grain,  but  it  was 
being  done  by  horse  power.  We  won- 
dered at  this,  because  I  know  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  tractors 
throughout  the  state. 


I  made  it  a  point  to  find  out  why 
farmers  were  using  horse  power  this 
year  when  normally  they  use  trac- 
tors, and  found  practically  the  same 
answers  in  every  section.  The  sum- 
mary reads  as  follows:  We  are  not 
putting  out  as  big  fields  of  wheat  and 
rye  as  usual.  We  are  not  hiring  much 
help,  but  are  doing  the  work  our- 
selves, and  we  began  in  time  so  that 
we  can  take  our  time  to  it.  Rains 
have  made  the  soil  in  good  condition 
to  plow  easily.  We  have  the  horses 
and  feed  and  by  using  them  we  save 
even  the  small  amount  of  cash  it 
takes  to  buy  gas  and  oil. 


All  these  reasons  reflect  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  times.  Farm- 
ers, as  they  always  have  done,  solve 
their  problems  by  applying  ago-old 
principles  of  economy.  In  other  words, 
they  long  ago  learned  to  draw  up 
their  belts  and  go  to  it  under  stress 
of  necessity.  Every  farmer  question- 
ed stated  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions they  would  be  using  their  trac- 
tors, since  they  will  do  more  work  in 
the  same  time  and  at  less  cost  than 
horses. 

4:  4f  * 

I  gathered,  also,  that  farmers  have 
sized  up  the  situation  better  than 
some  other  classes  of  business  men. 
They  do  not  expect  war-time  pros- 
perity in  peace  times,  and  believe  that 
prices,  wages,  etc.,  will  be  recon- 
.structed  on  lower  levels  than  the 
plane  on  which  everything  moved 
during  and  following  the  War.  Farm- 
ers have  had  fewer  flush  years  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  since  the  War 
started  than  most  other  lines,  but  are 
hoping  that  the  reconstructed  price 
scale  may  be  on  the  basis  of  other 
products.  While  all  prices  have  fal- 
len, farm  products  have  dropped  more 
than  others. 


The  autumnal  colors  are  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  higher  altitudes,  al- 
though there  is  little  or  no  sign  of  the 
♦eaves  turning  color  here.  In  fact,  the 
?ower,  more  humid  sections  never 
present  as  beautiful  a  picture  as  do 
he  mountains.  I  know  people  who 
visit  the  Pocanos  every  year  to  feast 
on  the  beauty  of  autumn  colors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scientists,  we  may  not 
have  as  beautiful  color  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  extremes  in  tem- 
peratiu'e  and  rainfall. 


Always  I  have  felt  a  swelling  of 
emotion  when  I  see  the  army  of  lit- 
tle folks  and  young  people  take  up 
their  march  to  school  in  autumn. 
Modern  schools  are  such  different  in- 
stitutions from  those  to  which  I  went 
as  a  little  fellow,  or  even  those  in 
which  I  later  taught.  This  age  has 
more  and  bigger  problems  before  it 
than  ever  before  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  better  trained  people.  But  let 
us  not  expect  too  much  from  the 
schools.  In  the  older  days,  parents 
did  not  wash  their  hands  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  some  part  in 
the  training  of  their  children. 
♦     *     <• 

Again,    the    army   of   teachers    and 


pupils  begins  its  march  in  serried 
ranks  to  the  citadels  of  education 
from  which  they  will  fight  ignorance. 
This  has  been  going  on  a  long  time 
and  is  producing  results,  but  the 
human  race  is  not  fully  educated  yet 
However,  progress  is  being  made, 
especially  in  what  we  call  "practical 
education,"  the  ability  to  make  things 
and  do  things.  The  signs  of  the 
times,  however,  indicate  that  we  are 
expecting  too  much  of  the  institu- 
tional side  of  education.  We  are  look- 
ing to  the  schools  to  give  all  that  a 
child  needs  in  the  way  of  training 
and  development,  and  thus  are  ex- 
pecting the  impossible.  The  home, 
once  the  main  source  of  character 
building,  has  receded  in  its  influence 
and  parents  are  chargeable  with  the 
crime  of  failure  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
parents  in  this  direction.  No,  the 
schools,  good  as  they  are,  can  never 
make  a  fully  trained  and  educated 
race. 


Friendly    ^^ 

•^       Edgar  L. 

Talks       ^"""* 


FATHERS  and  mothers  often  get 
scolded  because  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  considerate  of  the  feel- 
ings of  their  boys  and  girls  as  they 
might  be,  but  very  seldom  do  we  hear 
anything  about  the  way  young  peo- 
ple treat  their  parents.  It  really  is 
heartbreaking  to  listen  to  some  boys 
and  girls  when  they  are  speaking  to 
those  who  love  them  better  than  any 
one  else  does  in  all  the  world.  So 
harsh;    So   unkind!     So  unteeimg! 

I  wonder  if  these  young  folks  ever 
took  the  time  to  look  at  the  hands  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers  --  hard, 
scarred  with  toil,  warped  and  black- 
ened and  fairly  worn  out?  And  who 
of  us  does  not  know  how  this  came 
about  ?  Long  hours  of  work  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Sacrifice,  self-for- 
getfulness,  patient  endurance  in  field, 
stable  and  forest,  these  are  the  sto- 
ries told  by  the  hands  of  father  and 
mother. 

And  some  day,  God  only  knows  just 
when  it  will  be,  these  hard,  rough 
hands  will  lie  across  a  heart  that  is 
still,  so  still!  Listen  as  we  may,  not 
the  faintest  sound  can  we  hear.  The 
work  is  all  over  now;  the  last  .sacri- 
fice made;  the  last  kindly,  patient 
word  spoken. 

The  best  time  to  get  close  to  the 
heart  of  Father  and  Mother  is  right 
now.  Now  you  can  bring  her  one  of 
the  bright  meadow  flowers  .she  loves 
so  well.  Now  you  can  lean  down  and 
kiss  her  and  whisper,  "Mother,  I  do 
love  you!"  Now  you  can  talk  things 
over  with  Father  down  in  the  field. 
Now  you  can  lift  at  the  burden  which 
is  bearing  down  on  his  shoulders  so 
hard.  Now  you  can  tell  him,  "You  are 
the  best  father  any  boy  ever  had!" 
And  that  will  make  life,  your  life  and 
his,  so  much  happier. 
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IHE   terms  farmer  and  farming 
are    given    as    many    different 
definitions  as  there  are  people 
who  attempt   to   define    them.     How- 
\.   u  is  auite  rare  that  any  of  the 
Sit  ois  show  the  modem  tendencies  that  have 
•"^ffrJace   i^the   agricultural   world.     Farmmg 
"t.  more  today  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  than 
L  mS  of  shoes  is  now  like  it  was  fifty  years 
?;„     Of   bourse   in   the   more    backward    sections 
fire  is  a  more  close  resemblance  in  present  day 
Srming  to  that  of  fifty  years  ago  than  we  would 

'*Farmfng  is  not  unlike  manufacturing  The  raw 
Jteri^  3  are  water,  sunlight,  plant  food  and  heat. 
TilTrom  these  four  sources  that  the  human  fam- 
av  andThe  animal  kingdom  is  fe^.  Sunlight,  act^ 
11 C  the  green  coloring  matter  in  leaves  with 
h!  nresence  of  air,  water  and  plant  food,  is  able 
r  convert  these  r;iaterials  into  starch  which  is 
the  foundation  material  for  all  more  complex 
fj^ds  Starches  and  the  more  complex  foods  are 
the  nutrients  for  all  animal  life. 

A  good  farmer  is  one  who  has  the  art  perfected 
ot  converting  these  raw  materials  into  a  finished 
product  for  home  consump- 
tion or  the  market.  The 
better  the  farmer  the  high- 
er will  be  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product  and  the 
less  labor  will  be  required 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  the 
finished   products. 

A   farmer    may    then    be 
defined  as   "A  producer   of 
plant    or    animal    products 
for   home    consumption    or 
market  or  both."  The  farm- 
er of  the  past  confined  his 
production  largely  to  prod- 
ucts for  home  use.    Modem 
conditions   have   given   rise 
to  more  production  for  the 
market.    In   order   to  com- 
pete with   the   world   mar- 
ket, it  is  necessary  that  the 
farmer  cut  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  minimum  in 
order  that  he  have  a  profit 
left  when  his  commodity  is 
sold.     It    is    here    that    the 
farmer    must    study    what 
crops     offer     the     greatest 
opportunity    on    his    farm, 

the  most  economical  methods  of  Production  and 
the  manner  of  packing  that  wi  1  ^^%'^l^^l''^ 
consumer's  demand.  Claude  Strocker. 

Wayne  county,  W.  Va. 

_ — O 

Mr.  Cromer,  Cradler 

IN  your  last  issue  is  an  account  of  Michael  Crom- 
I  er"^  cradler.  To  be  frank,  I  doubt  the  record.  I 
don't  question  Mr.  Shank's  truthfulness  but  I 
think  he  is  misinformed.  ^  ^*  »„  thi«» 

The  highest  acreage  I've  ever  heard  of  m  ^»»^s 
country  was  six  acres  of  rye,  the  easiest  gram  to 

'Tm  a  young  man  25  years  old,  but  I've  cradled 
a  little  and  I  don't  think  Mr.  Cromer  could  ether 
swing   13   feet  or  carry  the  i^-m  jesultmg  ^om 
.^uch  a  swing.  ^  ' 
»^ 

Another  Doubter 

THE  Pennsylvania  Farmer  is  read  by  me  reg- 
ularly and  I  enjoy  reading  it.  But  shades  of 
Cyrus  Mccormick,  tread  .softly  .sometimes  when 
you  are  on  soft  ground. 

If  Michael  Cromer  cut  twelve  and  one-half  acres 
of  wheat  in  one  day  here  is  what  he  did^    He  had 
to   make    18.150    strokes   with    his   cradle     cutting 
?0  square  feet  of  standing  gram  per  stroke,  twen 
ty-two    strokes    per    minute    for    fourteen    hours 
Without   missing   a   stroke.    Calci.late   the   weigh 
handled  and  see  if  it  seems  possible  of  human  ac 

Ta^ch  s^oke  of  a  cradle  is  a  separate  effort,  each 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


•a  separate  load,  totaling  seventy  tons  of  cradle 
and  thirty  tons  of  straw  and  grain,  not  counting 
the  energy  spent  and  the  weight  lifted  on  each 
return   stroke. 

Any  man  who  knows  about  cradling  will  tell 
you  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  whet  two  hours 
cut  of  fourteen.  The  fibers  of  straw,  grass,  etc., 
get  in  the  teeth  of  the  blade. 

I  am  a  native  of  Franklin  county  and  will  not 
take  one  whit  of  credit  from  any  "champ."  How- 
ever I  wish  to  tell  of  "our  champion"  near  New 
Franklin.  One  evening  on  the  "loafers'  bench" 
at  the  store  he  almost  without  effort  cut  seven 
acres  of  wheat.    He  admitted  it  "stood  well." 

The  same  year  (1889)  our  champion,  an  Irish 
"tramp"  and  myself  cut  twelve  acres  in  two  and 
one-half  days,  and  the  last  half  day  our  champ 
of  seven-acre  boast  complained  that  the  "tramp 
cut  his  pants  leg  in  his  effort  to  drive  him.  It 
took   a    mighty   man   and   few   were    known   who 


"^^'  ^^  .  .      M„t„*    T  he  croD  is  a  big  one  this  year  and  labor-saving 


could    maintain    a    90-inch    stroke    throughout    a 
davs  cradling,   and  a  30-inch  cut  was  top  work. 

I  like  your  angry  bull  stories.  Keep  up  the 
warning  sign.  Maybe  sometime  people  will  learn 
uotTfrusfa  bull  or  a  stallion.  But  oh  The  wild 
Suls  of  the  wheat  field,  tch.  tch!    I  don^t  know^ ,, 

Of  course  in  those  days  there  was  good  steam 
and  M  Cromer  had  at  hand  no  doubt  some  of 
^hnstons  or  Ungers  best.  1  don't  know.  I  have 
ieSd  tSat  Ungefs  in  later  years  used  old  phono- 
graph records  and  old  song  books,  dime  novels 
liW  west  stories  and  the  like  instead  of  rye.  As 
stated  before,  I  don't  know. 

We  had  in  Franklin  county  another  great  wheat 
cuuer  Pat  Home  by  name,  conductor  on  the  pas- 
senger train  of  the  C.  V.  branch  of  the  W^  M.  R 
R  Pat  was  a  "bach"  and  was  trying  to  shine  up 
fo  the  Widow  Getz  and  her  little  farm  which  was 
Song  the  railroad.    One  day  early  m  July,   1888 

Sm/MetT."    mo'  engineer     n,.de   M,    repa^r» 

r  Set  °;^r  Sfrnnren.  ".^e^cS- 
,  ^f.L  Widow  Getz.  are  talKlng  ot  sending  it 
Hhe   SnmCnL    Institute   a.   the    only   ticket 

1  uo  noL  Kiiu  especially  about  a 

ZJ^ZTI^  ronluSo;,  an-a.  lacking  then,. 

"Tn;7'^Z  eTther  «rst  or  .a=t.  the  he,t  wheat 


cutters  get  mixed  up  in  railroad  con- 
ducting? As  I  stated  before,  I  don't 
know. 

Pat  Home  was  five  feet  five  inches 
tall,  weighed  151  pounds  and  ate  fried 
liver  for  breakfast  that  day,  a  cold  lunch,  with 
.steak,  beefstew,  bacon  and  eggs,  and  cold  chicken 
Jor  supper.  He  would  have  eaten  more  for  supper 
but  he  was  calling  on  the  widow  that  night  and 
'he  generally  gave  him  a  little  "snack"  of  pie, 
cake,  cold  fried  ham.  pickled  hard-boiled  eggs, 
red  beets,  cold  cream  slaw  and  honey  bread,  so 
he   held  off  at  supper. 

If  the  railroad  conductors  had  left  the  union 
and  gone  to  harvesting  as  a  business  the  McCor- 
mick  family  would  be  doing  whatever  they  were 
doing  before  they  made  self-rake  reapers  and  took 
a  lot  of  men  away  from  good  steady  work,  cutting 
wood,  making  shingles,  etc.  Tch!  tch!  tch!  Well. 
I  don't  know.  W.  A.  Wertz. 
» 

No  Jars 

SOMETIMES  we  hear  people  say,  "This  depres- 
sion has  come  because  people  have  forgotten 
God."    This   condolence   re- 
minds  one    of   the   comfort 
extended   by   Job's   friends, 
for  we  cannot  believe  that 
God  has  forgotten  us  when 
trees    upon     ten     thousand 
hillsides     bloom     with     the 
purple,  red  and  gold  of  rip- 
ening   fruits.     But    when    I 
tried  to  buy  jars  last  week 
and  was  informed  that  the 
supply   was   exhausted, 
when   I   read   in   the   paper 
that  canning  for   the   poor 
has  been  halted  because  ot 
lack  of  jars,  I  wondered  if 
those  who  say  that  we  have 
forgotten  God  might  not  be 
right. 

There    is    an    old    hymn 
which    says:    "God    is   wis- 
dom;  God  is  love."    If  God 
is  wisdom  and  if  we  are  so 
unwise    that    we    let    little 
children   starve  while  fruit 
decays  on  the  ground,  per- 
haps we  have  wandered  so 
far  away  from  God  that  we 
can  no  longer  think  clearly. 
What  excuse  can  there  be  for  this  lack  of  jars  ? 
Was  it  not  possible  to  obtain  men  to  manufacture 
them?    Factories  now  are  working  day  and  night 
to  meet   the  demand,  but  will  food  be  lost  while 

we  wait? 

Many    remedies   have  been  offered   for   the   de- 
pression,  but  perhaps   the   only   real   solution   lies 
in  getting  back  to  God  and  learning  wisdom  from 
Him.     Let  us  rural   people   see   that  nothing  that 
will  help  another  is  lost.    We  can  encourage   the 
poor  to  pick  and  dry  our  surplus  fruits.    Can  we 
not  think  of  some  way  to  utilize  the  wild  fruits 
of   the   field:    elderberries,   wild   grapes,    and   wild 
cherries?    Surely  there  is  a  better  use  for  these 
than  the  making  of  "hootch"  and  "moonshine."  If 
each  of  us  could  leam  to  think  clearly  conceming 
our  own  problems,  our  wisdom  would  soon  extend 
tti   the  problems   of   others   and   prosperity   would 
jeturn.  Margaret   Fleeger. 

Butler  county.  Pa. 

O 


Cruelty  to  Animals 

LET  S  take  up  the  subject  of  cruelty.  How  many 
readers  have  seen  a  horse  hitched  on  behind 
a  car  running  to  keep  up?  How  many  have  seen 
calves  staked  out  in  the  hot  svm  all  day  or  even 
a  milk  cow  staked  all  day  in  the  hot  sun?  Or  a 
man  walk  behind  a  row  of  cows  in  the  bam  with 
a  fork  giving  them  a  prod  to  make  them  stand 
up  or  get  over? 

And  yet  these  people  call  themselves  men!  I 
would  not  sell  an  animal  to  a  man  like  that  if  I 
got  six  times  what  the  animal  was  worth.     G.L.H. 
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A  GREAT  CONSUMER 

A  READER  says:  "Old  man  Cheapness 
is  a  great  consumer.  You  are  going  to 
see  more  wheat  disappear  this  year  than  ever 
before  in  your  life.  It  will  be  fed  to  every- 
thing that  can  eat,  it  will  be  wasted  and  it 
will  be  allowed  to  spoil  or  become  the  prey 
of  insects.  Wait  and  see.  "Old  man  Dearness 
is  likewise  a  great  saver,  and  his  influence  is 
always  felt  under  conditions  the  opposite  of 
the  present. 


IN  SIGHT 


IN  his  monthly  agricultural  review  W.  I. 
Drummond  says:  "The  end  of  the  great 
pooling  and  price-fixing  experiments  in 
wheat,  cotton  and  other  commodities  is  in 
sight.  The  paralyzing  hand  of  government  in 
business  shortly  will  be  stayed  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  all  others."  Let  us  hope 
so.  These  movements  usually  carry  the  germs 
of  their  own  downfall.  But  it  is  easier  to  get 
into  such  things  than  to  get  out  of  them,  and 
it  takes  much  longer  to  get  out  than  to  get  in. 


BALTIMORE  STOCK  SHOW 

THE  Baltimore  Livestock  Show  will  be 
held  October  13th- 16th.  Classifications 
are  provided  for  carloads  of  fat  and  feeder 
cattle,  for  individual  steers  and  heifers,  for 
boys'  and  girls'  animal.s.  and  for  fat  hogs  and 
lambs.  Premiums  are  liberal  and  former 
shows  have  been  successful.  The  1931  event 
should  interest  a  large  number  of  stockmen 
from  this  territory,  for  it  provides  a  conven- 
ient opportunity  to  study  market  conditions, 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  type  and 
trends  and  to  learn  what  other  stockmen  are 
doing. 


WAGE   REDUCTIONS 

SUBSTANTL\L  wage  reductions  by  sev- 
eral great  industries  last  week  should  be 
a  suflficient  answer  to  those  who  have  been 
saying  that  wages  must  not  be  reduced.  As 
Ave  have  often  attempted  to  show  there  is  no 
way  to  escape  wage  reductions  along  with  re- 
ductions in  prices  and  in  earnings.  And  there 
is  no  way  to  escape  advances  either,  when 
conditions  arc  the  opposite  of  the  present. 
The  greater  the  eflforts  to  impede  such  neces- 
sary changes  the  worse,  for  the  more  things 
get  out  of  balance.  Trying  to  "stabilize" 
wages  or  prices  at  any  particular  level  by  ar- 
tificial means  is  always  futile  and  always  re- 
sults in  disorder.  We  have  seen  several  con- 
spicitou.s  examples  of  this  in  recent  years,  and 
commercial  history  is  full  of  such  examples. 
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The  old  laws  which  govern  wages  and  prices 
cannot  be  set  aside,  and  all  eflforts  to  r{;sist 
their  action  only  make  things  worse  in  the 
end. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

A  HALF  million  dollars*  worth  of  prop- 
erty goes  up  in  smoke  every  year.  This 
is  the  toll  which  fires  take.  A  third  of  this 
loss  is  borne  by  agriculture,  since  farm  fires 
are  estimated  to  cost  around  150  millions  an- 
nually. This  added  to  the  thousands  of  live.s 
sacrificed  should  give  us  pause,  especially 
since  we  are  told  that  nine-tenths  of  the  fires 
are  preventable.  These  things  are  brought  to 
mind  because  next  week  is  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  but  every  week  should  be  so  con- 
sidered and  every  precaution  taken  to  safe- 
guard premises  against  this  great  and  always 
unexpected  loss. 


THE  PHOTOELECTRIC  EYE 

NEW  JERSEY  scientists  have  hatched 
up  a  scheme  to  discourage  egg  produc- 
tion. It  is  based  on  the  habit  of  Oriental, 
peach  and  codling  moths  choosing  darkness 
for  laying  their  eggs.  The  plan  is  to  flood- 
light orchards,  turning  the  lights  on  and  oflF 
by  photoelectric  relays,  Avhich  operate  auto- 
matically when  daylight  decreases  at  night  or 
increases  in  the  morning  to  a  certain  point. 
In  theory  the  moths,  finding  themselves  in  a 
state  of  continual  daylight,  will  give  up  the 
struggle  to  perpetuate  their  race.  A  test  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  theory  is  being  carried, 
out  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
Its  results  will  be  watched  with  interest  by 
fruit  growers,  as  well  as  by.  makers  of  electric 
current. 


ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

WITH  cellars  full  of  food  and  barns  fill- 
ed with  provender  farmers  will  face 
the  winter  with  the  comfortable  knowledge 
that  their  families  and  their  livestock  have 
enough  to  eat.  Not  only  have  crops  in  gen- 
eral been  good  but  gardens  have  been  larger 
and  more  canning  done  than  in  years.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  increase  is  estimated  at  200 
per  cent,  and  other  states  make  similar  re- 
ports. Last  year's  drouth  and  present  tales  of 
want  in  cities  make  us  realize  that  the  farm 
has  its  advantages,  for  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  about  depression  and  low  prices  a  person 
can  endure  a  flat  pocketbook  longer  than  an 
empty  stomach. 


LAW  TO  CUT  ACREAGE 

LAST  week  Governor  Sterling  of  Texas 
signed  a  bill  to  restrict  cotton  planting 
in  1932  and  1933  to  one-third  of  the  land  now 
under  cultivation  and  forbidding  the  planting 
of  cotton  thereafter  on  the  same  land  in  suc- 
cessive years.  Enforcement  is  in  charge  of 
county  and  district  attorneys.  They  are  em- 
powered to  file  injunction  suits  against  farm- 
ers who  fail  to  abide  by  the  law  and  fine  them 
from  $25*  to  $100  per  acre.  Thus  the  first  at- 
tempt to  control  production  by  law  will  be 
made.  And  it  may  be  a  good  thing,  for  it 
should  show  the  country  whether  such  leghs- 
lation  is  more  eflPective  than  other  attempts 
to  raise  prices.  So  far  no  one  has  proposed 
a  law  to  regulate  the  weather,  but  any  farmer 
knows  that  such  control  would  be  most  wel- 
come. 


PEACHES    FOR    GRAIN 

Till',  other  day  we  found  a  fruit  grower 
who  was  trading  a  l)ushel  of  peaches  for 
.1  bushel  of  any  kind  of  grain.  It  was  said 
(hat  he  *.as  getting  a  goofl  deal  of  grain,  and 
he  allowed  those  who  brought  it  in  to  pick 
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their  own  peaches  so  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  what  they  got.  Several  kinds  of  barter 
to  make  unnecessary  the  use  (;f  cash,  have 
appeared  in  dilTcrcnt  places,  and  exchange  o[ 
laI>or  is  quite  c(jmmon.  The  country  has  no 
monoi)oly  of  it,  however.  A  city  music  teach- 
er advertised  lessons  in  exchange  for  labor 
and  found  plenty  of  takers.  Artisans  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  exchanging  services,  and 
some  of  them  are  swapping  their  work  for  the 
things  the  merchant  has.  All  this  is  in  a  com- 
paratixely  limited  way,  but  it  shows  a  com- 
mendable <lisposition  to  help  each  other. 
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"STRANGE    CRITTERS" 

A  WELL-KNOWN  stockman  writes; 
"Men  are  strange  critters.  They  create 
an  organization  which  should  be  their  ser- 
vant and  then  allow  it  to  become  their  master. 
They  elect  oflFicers  who  ought  to  be  their . 
hired  men,  and  then  allow  them  to  become 
their  l^os.ses,  following  them  whether  right  or 
wrong.  You  will  find  that  Grangers  will  pass 
resolutions  to  maintain  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  even  though  they  don't  believe  in 
it.  They  will  do  it  because  their  national 
officers  say  so.  Most  of  us  Grangers  here  in 
the  East  don't  believe  in  it  but  we  are  noi 
saying  much  about  it,  and  I  will  bet  that  we 
will  pass  whatever  resolutions  they  want.' 
We  don't  pretend  to  know  just  what  the  ma- 
jority may  think  or  may  do  in  this  case,  but 
what  all  men  should  do  is  clear  enough.  They 
should  think  for  themselves  instead  of  allow- 
ing their  employes  to  do  it  for  them. 


COMMON   SENSE 

THE  manager  of  a  big  corporation  which 
must  have  right-of-way  over  many 
farms  tells  us  that  he  has  not  had  any 
trouble  with  any  farmer.  His  engineers  fre- 
quently report  that  there  will  be  trouble, 
whereupon  the  manager  goes  out  and  talk,- 
it  over  with  the  farmers  concerned.  He 
usually  finds  that  the  engineers  have  con- 
sidered only  their  own  side  of  the  case,  that 
the  farmers  are  right  in  objecting  to  the  plans 
of  the  engineers  which  impose  inconvenience 
or  hardship.  The  manager  recognizes  the 
soundness  of  their  objections,  relocates  his 
lines  to  suit  them  and  the  work  goes  on. 
There  would  be  less  trouble  if  all  managers 
of  utilities  and  all  highway  oflficials  had  as 
much  common  sense  as  this  man.  Spoilini; 
fields  or  filling  them  with  obstructions  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  a  habit  with  some  engi- 
neers, who  either  have  no  idea  of  the  incon- 
venience they  cause  or  no  desire  to  avoid  it. 


AN    ANCIENT   FABLE 

RECENTLY  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  Pennsylvania  assured  a  large  au- 
dience that  beyond  question  American  farm 
machinery  is  sold  for  lower  prices  abroad  than 
at  home.  In  the  same  meeting  a  represent- 
ative of  the  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  ma- 
chinery stated  that  such  assertions  are  ab- 
surd, that  American  manufacturers  do  not 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  shipping 
machinery  to  foreign  lands  to  sell  it  for  les.s 
than  home  prices.  No  doubt  .some  obsolete 
machines  and  implements  have,  been  sold 
abroad  at  bargain  prices,  and  some  which 
were  made  abroad  in  imitation  of  American 
products  have  been  .sold  cheaper  than  the 
real  thing.  It  may  be  also  that  some  foreign 
<lealer  in  financial  distress  has  sacrificed  his 
American  products.  All  such  things  can  hap- 
])en  and  probably  do,  but  American  manu- 
facturers are  not  in  the  habit  of  favoring 
foreign  buyers  or  discriminating  against  their 
best  customers.  They  could  do  themselves  a 
.service  if  they  took  more  pains  to  correct 
such  errors,  and  their  advertising  is  the  place 
to  do  it. 


,  ur :  BERLAND-Shenan- 
doah  V  a  11  f.-  y  fniit 
growers'  bumper  crop 
„f  apples  was  viewed  by 
Imbers  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society 
<iuring  their  inspection  trip 
hrough  that  district  on  Sep- 
ember  15th.  16th  and  18th. 
Throughout  the  apple  dis- 
trict f>rchards  bore  heavy 
.rnns    many  of  the  trees,  al- 

hough  heavily  propped.  ha<l  broken  down  under 
S  load  of  fruit,  in  most  of  the  orchards  inspext- 
Sthe  fruit  was  very  clean  and  of  good  ^'^e  ^ut 
'ffect  of  last  year's  drouth  was  m  evidence.  Many 
fees  have  died  from  the  drouth;  one  grower  figAir- 
ed  he  lost  about  15  per  cent  of  his  trees.  Other 
tjowers  have  a  light  set  of  fruit  buds  for  next 
iTJ'Tcrov  as  a  result  of  last  year's  disastrous 

'^A°part  of  the  group  made  their  first  stop  at 
thf  packing  house  of  D.  M.  Wertz,  near  Qumcy^ 
Although  they  were  not  packing  apples  when  the 
New  Jersey  growers  arrived,  the  grader  was  put 
into  operation  during  their  brief  visit. 

After  luncheon  at  Waynesboro,  the  group  con- 
tinued  on    to   the    250-acre   orchard   and   packing 

ouse  of  J.  Andrew  Cohill  at  Hancock.  Mr.  Cohill 
tTust  completing  a  new  packing  house  with  a 
rold  storage  room  beneath.  We  then  drove  through 

he  500  acre  Dillon  Orchard  and  the  400-acre  Cor- 
cna  orchard  enroute  to  Tonoloway  Orchards.  An 
f.our  or  more  was  spent  at  the  packing  house  of 
this  800-acre  orchard  and  the  growers  found  much 
of  interest.  This  packing  house  has  Y^P^aol^r 
washing,   grading  and  barreling  about  1,500  bar- 

''onf  de^vice  in  the  packing  house  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  was  the  counterbalanced 
elevators  which  carried  the  barreled  apples  from 
the  packing  floor  to  the  storage  and  shipping  floor 
helow  To  one  end  of  a  cable  a  box  of  stones, 
weighing  just  a  trifle  less  than  a  barrel  of  apples, 
was  fasfeied;  at  the  other  end  was  the  elevator 
platform.  This  cable  ran  over  a  series  of  pulleys. 
When  a  barrel  of  apples  was  rolled  on  the  p  at- 
form  it  was  immediately  carried  to  the  floor  below 
where  the  barrel  was  automatically  rolled  from  the 
Dlatform.  As  soon  as  the  load  was  released  the 
Serweight  lifted  the  elevator  to  the  packing 

^^The  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conduct- 
ing some  research  work  on  irrigation  at  these 
orchards.  After  a  brief  inspection  of  this  over- 
head irrigation  the  tourists  headed  for  Mar^n^" 
burg  where  they  met  that  evening  with  members 
^f  t>ie  West  Virginia  Horticultural  Society. 

One  of  the   most  interesting  visits 
the    following    morning    was    at    the 
Community    Packing    House    at    In- 
wood,   West    Virginia.     This    packing 
house  is  one  of  the  first  cooperative 
packing    plants    in    the    Cumberland- 
Shenandoah  district,   and  is  also  the 
field    station    for   the    apple    research 
work  of  the  state  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity.   The   day   wc   arrived   apples 
were  being  wrapped  in  paper  by  hand 
•and  packed  in  barrels  for  export   to 
South  America.    This  is  the  first  time 
that   this   group   have   packed   apples 
in  this  manner  but  they  feel  that  the 
two  dollar   premium  will   more   than 
pay  the  added  expense. 

Just  before  luncheon  at  Winches- 
ter, Virginia,  the  Valley  Cooperative 
Fruit  Exchange  Packing  House  was 
visited.  This  wa.s  the  largest  packing 
house  seen  on  the  trip.  All  of  the 
apple  grading  equipment  was  new 
this  year,  while  washers  had  not  yet 
been  installed. 

Irrigation  of  orchards  is  attracting 
much  attention  and  interest  among 
Shenandoah  Valley  growers.  At 
Strathmore  Orchard  we  saw  about 
175  acres  of  orchard  under  the  flood 
system  of  irrigation.  Last  year  dur- 
ing the  extreme  drouth  about  40,000,- 
000  gallons  of  water  were  pumped 
from  the  river  to  irrigate  these  trees 
with  the  result  that  a  good  crop  was 
harvested.  This  season  there  is  a  very 
striking  contrast  between  the  irrigat- 
ed section  of  the  orchard  and  the 
check  block  which  has  received  no 
added  moisture.  The  fruit  is  larger 
and  the  trees  are  in  a  much  more 
healthy  condition  where  irrigated. 

Even  when  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
receives  a  normal  rainfall  it  is  not 
distributed  evenly  through  the  sea- 
son when  most  needed.  Realizing  this, 
the  growers  are  turning  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  irrigation.  Experimental 
irrigation  projects  in  this  district  are 
new,  but  many  of  the  fruit  growers 
hope  it  may  profitably  insure  them  of 
a  good  crop  each  year. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Salem  County  Board 
of  Agriculture  members  protested  the  action 
taken  by  the  County  Freeholders  in  their  proposal 
to  withdraw  all  county  funds  from  the  offices  of 
the  extension  service  and  the  county  nurse.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  expressed  their 
desire  to  cooperate  and  support  any  sincere  and 
constructive  move  to  lower  the  taxes  in  the  coun- 
ty, but  opposed  the  singling  out  of  one  or  two 
offices  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  reducing  'the  coun- 
ty budget.  Instead,  they  suggested  that  the  bud- 
gets of  all  county  offices  be  reduced  five  per  cent 
in  order  to  meet  the  present  situation.  In  this 
way  the  same  goal  will  be  gained  without  seri- 
ously handicapping  the  efficiency  of  any  one  coun- 
ty group. 

Salem  county  is  one  of  the  largest  agricultural 
counties  in  the  state  and  loss  of  the  services  of 
the  county  agent  and  the  club  agent  would  be  a 
i^erious  one  to  the  county. 

*       ♦      * 

THE  Guernsey  cattle  shows  at  Brjm  Mawr,  Pa., 
and  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey,  last  week  further 
demonstrated  the  trend  toward  more  and  better 
local  breeders'  shows.  The  quality  of  these  shows 
was  outstanding  with  some  of  the 'local  breeders 
showing  here  in  preference  to  some  of  the  larger 
fairs.  Also  among  the  exhibitors  were  nationally 
prominent  breeders  who  never  place  herds  on  the 
.show  circuit. 

Several  innovations  in  the  method  of  conducting 
cattle  shows  made  their  appearance  this  year  at 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Far  Hills  for  the  first  time.  At 
neither  show  were  there  any  calf  classes.  At 
Bryn  Mawr  the  showing  of  classes  was  reversed 
from  the  customary  order;  exhibitor's  herd  was 
the  first  class,  breeder's  young  herd,  second;  get 
ot  sire,  third;  aged  cows,  fourth;  while  the  bulls 
were  shown  last.  This  reversal  of  the  order  of 
the  classes  proved  an  advantage  this  year  and  is 
fxpected  to  be  accepted  by  other  show  committees 
as  a  constructive  change. 

The  opening  of  the  show  writh  the  herd  classes 
enabled  Judge  John  S.  Ames  to  more  easily  and 
fairly  judge  these  animals  as  a  group,  a  task  which 
often  proves  difficult  after  all  the  individuals  have 

Four-H  Club  Dairy  Show 

OALEM  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  county  Four-H  club  boys  and  girls 
O  made  their  last  showing  of  dairy  club  animals  at  the  Garden  State  Fair 
The  show  with  about  80  entries  winds  up  the  show  season  for  South  Jersey 

''^"^LTke"'alTthe  club  shows  in  the  state  this  year,  the  entries  at  the  Garden 
State  Fair  were  greater  and  of  better  quality  than  in  past  years.    The  club 
showmen  also  carried  off  most  the  prize  money  in  the  open  classes. 
The  leading  winners  were  as  follows: 


HOI>STEIN8 

One  to  6  months.— 1.  Arthur  Jarman. 
Salem  county;  2,  Geo.  Shimp.  Saleni  coun- 
ty; 3,  Ephraim  Walker.  Cumberland  coun- 

^Six  to  12  months.— 1.  Elmer  Mixner. 
Cumberland  county;  2.  Stanley  Gaunt. 
.Salem  county;  3.  Everett  Dickinson.  Cum- 
berland   county.  ^ 

Twelve  to  18  months.-l.  Edith  Davis.. 
Cumberland;    2.    John   Staub.    Cumberland. 

Eighteen  to  24  months.— 1.  Edward  L.aw- 
rence.  Salem  cotmty:  2.  Edward  Unon, 
Salem  county:  3.  Joseph  John.>?on.  Cum- 
berland  County.  , 

Cows  over  3  years.-l.  Catherine  Law- 
rence. 'Salem  county:  2.  Elmer  Mixner, 
Cumberland    county;    3.    Erwin    Lawrence. 

"^to'r  Til  months.-!,  H.  Lyndon  Davis. 
Cinnberland;  2.  Edward  Crispin  Salem 
.(.unty:  3,  George  Shimp.  Salem  c^'UntV;^ 
One  to  2  years.-l,  Henry  RenneCum- 
hfrland  countv :  2.  Erwm  Ljiwrence,  Sa- 
S  county;  3,- Lyndon   Davis,  Cumberland 

"  jSr  champion  female.-Edward  Law- 
rence senior  and  grand  chiimpion  fe- 
male.-Catherine  Lawrence. 

Junior  and  grand  champion  male.— Lyn 
don    Davis. 

JEKSEYS 

Females.  1  to  6  months.-!,  Audrey  Led- 

•'^ix'f "  .^th^-1.  Tbo.«.  Glendennlng. 
C.U.uce.Vr   county  :   2.   George   Ledden.   Sa- 

"'Tw'e7ve\''o  18  months.-!.  George  Ledden, 

'•■S.een"u;  24  months.-!.  George  Led- 
den!   Srflcm    county:    2.    Max    Buzby.    Jr.. 

Salem  county.  Gienflen- 

Heifer"    2  years  old.— 1.   ^nos.  uienucn 

•";;;,/^'^"^5S;.^"Thos.  Glendenning. 
"'Bu^^^lmder'T^ear.-!.  Thos.  Glenden- 
■"^e^l'r^^mrc:;^:^.  Harold  HicKish. 
Salem    county. 


Junior  and  grand  champion  female.— 
George  Ledden.  Senior  champion  female. — 
Thos.  Glendenning. 

Junior  and  grand  champion  male. — Har- 
old  Hickish. 

AYSSHntES 

Six  to  12  months.—!.  William  Curley, 
Salem  county. 

MXI.KINO     SHOBTHOBNS 

One  to  6  months.—!,  George  Jones,  Glou- 
cester   county. 

Two  to  3  years —!,   George  Jones. 

Junior  champion.— George  Jones.  Senior 
champion. — George    Jones. 


OirESNSEYS 


One  to  6  months.—!,  McMaster  Tweed, 
Salem  county:  2.  Earl  Padgett,  C^imber- 
land  county:  3,  Willard  Eachus.  Glouces- 
ter county. 

Six  to  !2  months.—!,  Jas.  J.  Pettit.  Jr., 
Salem  county;  2.  Frank  S.  Coles.  Cumber- 
land county;  3.  Jo.«eph  Atkin.son.  Cum- 
berland   county. 

Twelve  to  18  months.—!.  Stokes  Homan, 
Gloucester  county:  2,  Charles  Haaf.  Salem 
county:  3,  Willard  Eachus.  Gloucester 
county.  ,     , 

Eighteen  to  24  months. — 1.  Steve  b.  Wil- 
liams. Jr..  Salem  county;  2,  William  Beal, 
Salem  county:  3,  Julia  Beal,  Salem  county. 
Heifers,  2  to  3  years,  milking. — !,  Julia 
Beal.  Salem  county:  2,  Samuel  Bcal,  Sa- 
lem county:  3.  McMaster  Tweed.  Salem 
county. 

Heifers,  2  to  3  years,  not  milking. — !, 
Geo.   Wheaton,   Cumberland  county. 

Cows,    over    3    years     old— 1.    McMaster 
Tweed;  2.  George  Wheaton;   3.  Edna  Beal, 
Bulls.  4  to  !2  months.— 1.  Willard   Each- 
us;  2,   George   Whri.ton;    3.   Robert   Davis, 
Cumberldnd    county. 

Bulls.  !  year  .md  uudcr  2.—!,  Jas.  J. 
Pellit.  Jr  •  3.  Joseph  Atkinson:  3,  Har- 
<  Hi  and  Wm.  Ott,   Cumberland  (dunty. 

Bulls,  over  2  years.—!  Frank  Coles, 
Cumberland    county. 
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been    placed.     The    cows    in         | 
milk  were  shown  during  the 
first  part  of  the  show  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  taken 
out  of   the   heat  of   the   sun 
and  those  which  were  heavily 
bagged  could  be  milked.    An- 
other    innovation     at     Bryn         ^ 
Mawr  was  the   awarding  of 
reserve     champion     ribbons.         ^ 
Although    this    is   customary 
at  horse  .shows  and  fat  cattle 
chows   it   is  new  in    dairy  cattle    shows. 

The  Far  Hills  show  committee  this  year  divided 
the  cow  classes  from  two  years  and  up  »nto  two 
clas.ses,  dry  animals  and  cows  in  milk.  The  exhib- 
nors  seemed  well  pleased  with  this  arrangement 
and  the  judge.  E.  G.  Woodward.  f«^""f^ »^^^^"  ^'^^  J 
placing  the  animals.  Dry  cows  and  those  in  milk 
did  not  compete  with  each  other,  except  for  cham- 

'^'^Over'' LSO  animals  were  entered  in  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Show  on  Wednesday.  The  classes  of  aged 
cows,  with  25  entries,  was  exceptionally  good  and 
competition  for  first  place  was  very  ^een.  Hard- 
wick's  Blossom.  Locust  Grove  Dairies  New  Jer- 
sev  placed  first  in  the  class  but  was  defeated  by 
Sy  Uhan,  a  three-year-old,  from  Hill  Girt  Farm, 
for  senior  championship.  Reserve  championship 
was  well  deserved  by  the  leader  in  the  aged  cow 

""'locust  Grove  Dairies,  with  He'll  Do  Bonny  a 
iunior  yeariing.  was  awarded  the  junior  cham-  _ 
Dion  ribbon  and  the  reserve  grand  champion  rib- 
bon Reserve  junior  champion.  Golden  Ellen,  was 
chown  by  Hill  Girt  Farm.  Grand  champion  cow 
was  Marv  Lilian,  owned  by  Hill  Girt  Farm. 

ThfbTst  exhibitor's  herd  at  Bryn  Mawr  was 
entered  by  Hill  Girt  Farm,  while  the  best  breeders 
youni  herd  was  shown  by  Henry  W.  Leeds,  Locust 
Grovf  Dairies.  The  get  of  sire  class,  three  animals  .. 
the  get  of  one  sire,  with  16  entries  was  one  of  the  j 
best  classes  in  the  show.  The  get  of  Mixter  Hard- 
wTck.  the  herd  sire  at  Locust  Grove  Dairies  was 

awarded  first  place.  .^x  •  „,,o4«        "^ 

In  the  bull  classes  Locust  Grove  Dairies  agam 
came  to  the  front  with  Majesty's  Resolute,  a  two-       ■ 
vear-old,   taking  senior  and  grand  champion   rib-       c 
bons.    Phil  Cook,  a  young  bull,  ^^s  junior  cham-       , 
pion  and  reserve  grand  champion,  while  another  of 
deed's  animals.  Hardwick  Bright  Lad,  was  reserve 
junior   champion.     The   reserve    «^«";j%^^^"^P  °°' 
Pencoyd  Strongheart,  was  shown  by  M.  T,  Phillips. 
ASdy  the  Bryn  Mawr  show,  which  was  first 
held  last  fall,  has  become  a  show  of  i'X^-^^"// 
among  southeastern  Pennsylvania   and   New  Jer- 
se^  Guernsey  breeders.    It  has  become  /o  through 
the  organized  efforts  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Ches- 
ter   county    and  Montgomery    county 
associations.   The  MontgOiiiciy  county 
association   is   little  over   a  year  old 
yet  it  has  made  rapid  strides  in  help- 
ing bring  the  Guernsey  herds  in  that 
county  into  greater  prominence. 

Rain    throughout    the    day    marred 
the   attendance   at   the   show   at  Far 
Hills  last  Saturday.    This  show  since 
it  was  started  a  few  years  ago  has 
been    a    leader    in    establishing    con- 
structive    changes     in     cattle     show 
riUes.      This     year     the     outstanding 
change  was  the  dividing  of  the  cow 
classes  into  dry  and  milking  classes. 
The     Locust     Grove     Dairies    herd 
after    making    an    exceptionally    good 
showing  at  Bryn  Mawr,  exhibited  at 
Far  Hills  and  won  the  premier  breed- 
er  award.      Hardwick's   Blossom,    re- 
serve  champion   at  Bryn   Mawr.   lost 
the  championship  at  Far  Hills  to  an- 
other cow  in  the  Locust  Grove  Herd, 
Noartless.     Noartless,    second    ribbon 
animal   in   her   class   at   Bryn   Mawr, 
was    senior   and    grand    champion    at 
Far  Hills.    He'll    Do  Bonny,   the   Lo- 
cust Grove  junior  champion  at  Bryn 
Mawr,     also     lost     its     championship 
standing    at    Far    Hills    to    a    senior 
yearling  shown  by  Gordon  Hall. 

Majesty's  Resolute  again  took  sen- 
ior and  grand  champion  ribbons.  He 
defeated  Florham  Patrician,  a  Flor- 
ham  Farm  entry  and  grand  champion 
of  the  show  last  year.  Junior  cham- 
pion bull  was  Hardwick's  Amos,  one 
of  the  prize  winning  twins  which 
were  shown  by  Locust  Grove  Dairies 
last  fall. 

All  of  the  group  class  awards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  get  of  sire  which 
was  taken  by  R.  Lawrence  Benson's 
get  of  Imp.  Hrnoria's  Sequel  Slogan, 
were  won  by  Locust  Grove  Dairies. 
♦      *      * 


c 


THE  annual  marketing  institute  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  will  be  held  Friday, 
October  2nd.  instead  of  October  Ist, 
as  first  announced. 
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Tasty  Relidies 

No  matter  how  long  or  how  hard  the  winter, 
the  country  hostess  can  always  produce  a 
tasty  relish  and  appetizer  and  visitors 
from  the  city  occasionally  glory  in  a  bite  or  two 
of  those  things  that  "mother  used  to  make."  Here 
in  the  country  there  is  no  desire  to  lose  the  art  of 
pickling.  Instead,  the  women  are  constantly  search- 
ing for  new  recipes  so  that  their  pickle  shelf  may 
contain  new  dainties  as  well  as  the  old  ones. 

Here  are  several  recipes  that  are  a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Try  them  as  additions  to  your  pickle 
shelf. 

Spicy  Cucumber  Pickle 

Twelve  ripe  cucumbers,  one  and  one-half  cups 
sugar,  two  cups  vinegar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  cloves,  whole,  one  tablespoon  allspice, 
whole,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon  bark,  one  table- 
spoon white  mustard  seed. 

Cut  the  cucumbers  in  slices  one  inch  thick  or 
in  lengthwise  strips.    Place  them  in  a  bowl  and 
sprinkle  over  them   one-half  cup  salt.    Let  them 
stand  overnight.  Drain  them  and  wash 
In  cold  water.   Mix  the  sugar,  vinegar 
and  spices,  and  boil  for  five  minutes. 
Add  the  cucumbers.   Cook  them  slow- 
ly until  tender.    When  done   the  cu- 
cumbers should  have  a  clear  appear- 
ance and  the  liquid  should  be  the  con- 
sistency   of    a    medium    thick    syrup. 
Seal  in  clean,  hot  jars. 

Cucumber   Catchup 

One  quart  ripe  cucumbers,  large, 
one  cup  white  onions,  two  green  pep- 
pers, medium-sized,  one  pint  vinegar, 
one  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  white 
mustard  seed,  salt  and  cayenne  pep- 
per. 

Pare  the  cucumbers.  Cut  in  quar- 
ters and   remove  the  pulp.     Put   the 


of  the  br8,id.   The  ends  braided  in  will  keep  a  sup- 
ply for  braiding. 

When  the  braid  is  of  sufficient  length  to  make 
a  mat  of  the  required  size,  sew  the  braid  together 
from  the  under  side,  either  in  oval  or  circular 
form.  Common  wrapping  twine  and  an  ordinary 
darning  needle  may  be  u.sed.  If  the  husks  prove 
too  dry  to  sew  easily,  they  may  be  dampened.  When 
completed,  the  ends  which  have  been  left  when 
braiding  will  all  be  on  top,  forming  a  brush  which 
is  quite   effective   in   removing   dirt. 

Bessie  L..  Putnam. 
-«- 


Remove  Lettering  from  Sacks 

FOR  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who  have  inquired  re- 
cently for  the  best  way  to  remove  printing 
from  flour  and  feed  sacks,  this  information  is 
again    given. 

Wet  the  sacks  thoroughly  with  kerosene,  rolling 
the  sack  tightly  and  letting  it  remain  rolled  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours.  Then  put  into  cold 
water  and  rub  off  the  printing. 

When  'the  printing  is  completely  removed,  wash 
the  sack  in  warm  water  with  a  strong  soap  pow- 
der or  washing  compound  and,  if  desired,  the  sack 
«pay  be  boiled  for  several  minutes. 


m  1  f>  n  Tvi  V\<»*«e 


a  food  chopper.  Add  a  small  amount 
of  water  to  prevent  sticking,  and  boil 
the  mixture  until  the  cucumbers  are 
tender.  Heat  the  vinegar,  sugar  and 
seasonings  together.  Add  the  vege- 
table mixture  and  cook  it  until  it  is 
clear.  Seal  in  clean  hot  bottles  or  jars. 

Golden  Rings 

Select  large  yellow  cucumbers.  Pare 
and  cut  them  in  slices  one-half  inch 
thick.  Soak  over  night  in  salt  water 
(one  quarter  cup  salt  to  one  quart 
water).  Drain  and  cook  in  clear  water 
for  twenty  minutes.  Drain  again  and 
add  them  to  a  pickling  syrup  made  of 
the  following  ingredients: 

Two  pounds  sugar,  one  pint  vine- 
gar, one  pint  water,  one  lemon,  sliced 
thin,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  allspice. 

Cook  the  cucumbers  until  the  rings 
are  clear  and  the  syrup  thick.  Seal 
in  hot,  clean  jars.       Betty  Barclay. 


-O- 


Corn  Husk  Mats 

NOW  that  handicraft  is  so  much  in 
vogue,  we  recall  the  attractive 
and  durable  mats  which  our  grand- 
mothers made  from  corn  husks  for 
the  kitchen  porch.  They  save  much 
cleaning. 

Choo.se  only  the  soft  inner  hu.sks; 
these  are  pliable  and  easily  worked 
into  shape.  For  commencing  the 
braid,  select  three  long  husks  of  near- 
ly equal  size  and  tie  them  together 
three  inches  from  the  end.  Lay  upon 
the  one  at  the  right  another  husk, 
letting  the  end  which  grew  on  the  cob 
project  about  three  inches.  Braid  this 
in  by  bringing  each  of  the  other 
strands  upon  it  in  turn.  Lay  on  an- 
other and  another  in  the  .same  way, 
bringing  the  two  layers  of  your  three- 
strand  braid  over  each  time.  Always 
let  the  new  husk  added  project  about 
three  inches  and  from  the  same  side 


A  Man's  Views 

/  /  ^T-^HE  farmer's  life  is  one  of  tribulations. 
I  In  the  winter  he  shivers  before  the 
-*-  fierce  blasts  of  the  north  wind;  m  the 
spring  he  goes  through  the  ordeal  of  house-clean- 
ing; in  summer  he  toils  and  sweats  in  the  field, 
and  as  fall  approaches  he  shudders  at  the  thought 
of  another  house-cleaning.  He  can  endure  the  cold 
of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  with  a  certain 
fortitude,  since  he  knows  they  are  ordained  by 
nature,  and  like  death  and  taxes  cannot  be  dodged. 
But  house-cleaning  is  unnatural,  unnecessary  and 
the  most  irksome  of  the  lot. 

"It  is  not  the  cold  meals  and  confusion  that 
cause  our  consternation,  but  the  picture  of  sad- 
eyed  women  dragging  their  weary  ways  through 
hectic  days  just  because  some  energetic  female 
in  the  distant  past  could  not  restrain  that  impulse 
to  wear  herself  out  trying  to  surpass  some  other 
woman  who  was  inoculated  with  the  same  disease. 
One  woman  was  so  assiduous  in  this  cleanliness 
race  that  .she  would  scrub  an  old  millstone  that 
lay  in  the  back  yard,  a  relic  of  a  defunct  grist-mill. 
"We  should  have  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
housecleaning,  a  national  movement 
to  liberate  women  from  this  musty 
tradition.  Their  homes  are  all  right, 
but  their  minds  are  befogged  by  the 
dust  of  ages,  the  obsession  to  scrub. 
Let  us  relegate  the  custom  to  the 
place  it  belongs,  with  the  sickle  and 
ox-yoke."  Harassed  Husband. 

*     *     * 
Editor's  Note: 

So  this  is  what  husbands  think  of 
the  semi-yearly  upheaval!  Like  the 
measles  and  the  whooping  cough  it  is 
sure  to  strike  and  must  be  borne  with 
fortitude  and  patience  by  long-suffer- 
ing husbands.  Out  of  your  years  of 
experience,  don't  you  want  to. answer 
the  challenge  in  this  letter? 

For  every  letter  published  on  this 
subject  one  dollar  will  be  paid.  Please 
send  your  letters  in  before  October 
10th  and  address  Household  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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For  Hallowe'en 

No.  7311. — Misses'  and  ladies'  dress. 
Designed  in  sizes:  14,  16  and  18  years 
for  misses,  and  in  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure  for  ladies. 

No.  6731. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  five, 
sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 

No.  7092. — Ladies'  morning  frock. 
Designed  in  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7141.  -Ladies'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50  and 
52  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  4900.-  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
five  sizes:  4,  6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size  requires  5  yards  of  27- 
inch  material. 

No  7335.^Girls'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 

No.  7036.— Girls'  dress.  Designe^ 
in  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 

No.  5236.  —  Masquerade  costume. 
Cut  in  five  sizes:  6-8,  10-12  years  for 
children;  14-16  years  for  misses,  38- 
40-  42-44  inches  bust  measure  for 
adults. 

No.  5326. — Ladies'  masquerade  cos- 
tume. Cut  in  four  sizes:  Small,  34- 
36;  medium,  38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra 
large,  46-48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7337. — Nursery  toy.  Designed 
in  one  size  only.  It  requires  %  yard 
of  material  35  inches  wide, 

HOW   TO   OBDEB 

All  pattern."?  15c  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Address  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Penn.sylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave..   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

FAIiIi    FASHION    BOOK 

.Send  10c  in  f^ilver  or  .stamp.s  for  our 
I'^ill  Book  of  Fashiotm  sliowing  16  color 
pajTPs  and  ooiiljiininic  (le.signs  of  Ladies', 
Mi.^so.s'  uiid  c^liiUiren's  Patterns,  also 
Hints    to    the    Hotnt*    Dre.'^smaker. 
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Xhe  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel      . 


By 

ALLMAN 


C(.|>.vrl«lit,    t'JIil.    by   Ciippfr-Uuiiimii  Slo<-um.  In. 


w 


[TH  the  setting  sun  the  air 
grew  chill,  and  Wetzel  men- 
.  -  tally  placed  another  mark 
„<.>iinst  the  red  race.  They  were  mak- 
fnCu  uncomfortable  for  him  by  thus 
keeping  him  out  in  the  cold.  But  he 
could  endure  hardship  without  flmch- 
L  so  bravely  bore  his  discomfort. 
The  moon,  a  silver  horn,  glanced 
iirough  the  tree  tops,  then  gradually 
withdrew  under  the  horizon.  Dark- 
ness thickened.    The  hour  for  action 

"^The^'scout   decided   to  walk  boldly 
into  the  camp  with  rifle  in  one  hand 
and  tomahawk  in  the  other.    If  a  red- 
man  awoke  he  could  shoot  him  and 
run  away  through  the  darkness.  If  all 
slept  on  he  could  proceed  to  business 
with  hand  weapons.  As  he  crept  near 
the    dying    campfire    lighted    a    path 
over  glistening  leaves.   It  crackled  its 
warning.  Where  is  the  guarding  spirit 
of  the  redskin?    Where  is  the   sixth 
sense  to  wani  the  sleepers?    All  ab- 
sent without  leave. 

Four  blanket-covered  sleeping  forms 
lay  on  the  ground.  For  a  moment  the 
white  man  gazed  at  them. 

"Was  he  admiring  their  .splendid 
physique,  their  calm  and  even  breath- 
ing that  told  of  freedom  from  bodily 
ills  and  a  wholesome  lack  of  fear? 
Was  he  possibly  thinking  of  dusky 
women  in  far-off  lodges  dreaming  of 
these  men  as  no  doubt  Lydia  Boggs 
was  dreaming  of  him?  Was  he  think- 
ing that  little  children  were  possibly 
waiting  for  these  men?" 

Not  Wetzel.  He  was  not  thinking, 
but  something  in  him  was  weighing 
chances  and  picking  vital  points  on 
ruddy  heads.  He  may  have  done  some 
thinking  while  shackled  in  irons  un- 
der military  guard,  but  out  in  the 
open  with  red  men  before  him  the 
•.iT,4._„i     „*v.,-.^     iiroo     fn    strike     first 

and  think  afterward. 

Setting  his  rifle  against  a  tree  with 
tomahawk  in  hand  he  stood  over  the 
sleepers.  Down  fell  the  weapon--one, 
two,  three.  It  was  all  over  in  a  jiffy. 
Three  redskins  dead  and  a  live  one 
running  wildly  through  the  woods. 
The  latter  had  awoke  at  the  commo- 
tion, thrown  a  blanket  over  the  fire 
and  made  off  before  Wetzel  could  get 
him.  The  white  chased  him  for  some 
distance,  but  was  eluded.  Returning 
he  scalped  the  three  and  headed  for 
civilization. 

"My  father's  life  was  worth  far 
more  than  all  of  these,"  thought  the 
hunter,  as  he  hastened  toward  his 
hidden  canoe. 

Incidentally  we  might  mention  that 
his  father,  who  was  "no  Indian  fight- 
er," took  part  in  horse  raids  against 
the   Indians,    and   once   with    another 
roan    made    a    trip    in    Ohio    for    the 
avowed   purpose   of   *catching  an   In- 
dian and  "making  a  pet  of  him."  They 
encountered   two   Indians   on   a    path, 
shot  one  and  caught  the  other.    The 
Indian  did  not  tame  very  readily  and 
they  had   trouble   getting   him   to   go 
along  with  them,  but  by  persistence 
kept  him  moving  for  a  day  or  so  to- 
ward the  white  settlement.    Then  the 
captive    balked,    and    in    spite    of    all 
they    could    do,     including    switching 
him   with   hickory   whips,    refused    to 
budge.    So   they   had  to  leave   him  - 
dead,  of  course. 

When  Lewis  reached  the  settlement 
after  his  arduous  night's  work  he  was 
asked  what  luck  he  had. 

"Not  very  good,"  he  replied.  "I 
treed  four  Indians,  but  one  got  away 
from  me.  I  have  taken  but  three 
scalps,  after  all  my  pains  and  fa- 
tigue." 

'Well,  luck  can't  always  go  along 
without  .some   disappointments,"   was 


the  consoling  reply  of  Lydia  Boggs. 
"You  must  hope  for  better  things 
next  time." 

"Oh,  I  don't  complain.  I  don't  com- 
plain," said  the  patient  and  stoical 
Lewis. 

Somehow  we  cannot  help  regret- 
ting that  Lydia  was  not  a  man.  What 
a  warrior  she  would  have  been! 


Wards 

Breaks  all  Records 
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(•)  This  -was  probably  L-ewis'  brother 
John,  and  not  hi.s  father.  Since  their  names 
were  the  .same  it  was  easy  for  early  his- 
torians to  confuse   the   two. 


ETZEL'S    defiance    of    military 
authority  had  got  him  in  trou- 
ble   once,   but   it    did   not   teach   him 
either  respect  or  affection  for  the  red 
brother.    He  had  not  only  escaped  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  but  had  emerged 
with   honor   in   his   own  country.    In 
all  probability  he  did  not  expect  that 
the  military  authorities  would  make 
a  serious  effort  to  punish  him,  but  he 
knew    Indians    better    than    he     did 
whites  and  did  not  underestimate  the 
effect  his  last  raid  would  have  on  the 
redmen. 

When  the   escaped  warrior  return- 
ed  to   the  wigwams   and   told  of   the 
night  attack   shrill   voices  would  de- 
mand    an     accounting,     while     grim 
seamy-faced      braves      would     swear 
vengeance.    Lewis  knew  he  had  laid 
a  trap  for  himself,  but  feared  not  that 
he  would  escape  it.    From  his  orna- 
ments one  of  the  slain  warriors  was 
evidently  a  man  of  distinction,  which 
farther  warned  Wetzel  of  his  danger. 
Reports  of  an  Indian  or  two  in  the 
woods  were  followed  up  by  searchers, 
but  no  other  trace  found.    The   sus- 
picious Lewis,   however,  was  not  de- 
ceived.   He  felt  they  were  on  his  trail, 
and    true   to    his    method   of   striking 
first  departed  on  another  Indian  hunt. 
This  time  he  was  hunted  as  well  as 
hunter,   so   called  on  all  his  cunning 
and   employed   all   his   caution   as  he 
roamed  the  wilderness  of  Virginia. 

This  trip  had  an  object  other  than 
the  collection  of  suuveniio.    It  was  to 
ferret   out   the  intentions   of  the   In- 
dians toward  the  whites,  to  learn  how 
far  the  growing  revolt  of  the  redman 
was  inciting  him  against  the  settlers, 
to   discover   if   any  organized   attack 
was  planned.    For  a  time  he  learned 
nothing,  except  that  the  reds  had  left 
the  neighborhood.    No  signs  of  them 
were   seen.    He   began   to  think  they 
had    migrated    west,    so    went    on    to 
verify  this  hunch,  hoping  to  take  the 
welcome    news    back    to    the    settle- 
ments. 

One  night  a  storm  came  up.  The 
wind  howled  over  the  mountains,  the 
trees  groaned  and  twisted,  dark 
clouds  deepened  to  an  impenetrable 
black  and  the  rain  came  down  in 
bucketsful.  It  was  a  fearful  night, 
with  the  lightning  flashing  above  and 
the  lone  scout  .slopping  along  in  the 
mud  below. 

Wetzel  was  wet  to  the  hide  and  as 
sweet  tempered  as  a  she-bear  depriv- 
ed of  her  cubs.    Seeing  a  ramshackle 
cabin  ahead  he  edged  up  to  it,  slipped 
inside   and  groping   his  way  climbed 
to  the  loft  as  the  least  drafty  place 
where  he  might  sleep.  The  wind  howl- 
ed on  and  the   rain  came  down,   the 
thunder  rolled,  but  the  man  .slept  on. 
Suddenly    something   flashed   through 
a  consciousness  so  dead  the  elements 
could  not  enter.    The  thing  that  had 
awakened    him    was    the    light    from 
flames  below,  which  flickering  up  the 
entrance  of  the  loft  had  brought  him 
to  attention.    He  heard  voices  below. 
"He  come  here."  said  one  in  Indian 
language.     "He    was    near    here    all 

day."  .^         .. 

"He  is  not  here  now,"  said  another, 
"or  he  would  have  taken  shelter  here. 
Curse  him!"  ^^      „ 

"He  does  not   mind   the  weather, 
said  the   first  speaker. 

"Neither  do  we."  was  the  answer. 
"But  this  rain  is  such  as  I  never  saw 
before." 

(To   be   continued.) 
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NEW   STOVE    BOOK   SHOWS 
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Rieht  now-today-send  for  this  great  new  stove 
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rurnac**  $45.75  up 

—and  as  an  ailded  eavintr ,  Word's  own 
experts  show  you  free  of  charge  ju3t 
how  easily  you  can  install  any  Wind.sor 
furnace.  Sold  on  TWO-YEAR  TRIAL. 


This  Book  is  FREE 

This  big  Btove  book  v;U\  an 
Bwer  your  heatingor  cooking 
problems.  It  shows  m  actual  ^ 
colors  the  many  beautiful  new 
enameled  finishes  that  make  th(  , 
new  kitchens  sodelightful.  It  de- 
scribes the  most  completa  line  ol 
household  heaters  in  America.  It 
illustrates  exactly  the  size  ana 
type  of  furnace  to  economically 
keep  your  home  comfortable  all 
winter  long.  And  it  proves  how 
Ward's  can  save  you  many  dol- 
lars on  any  model  you  may  select. 
Wrile  for  Ward'*  Big  StoV 
Book— today— it  •  free. 
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Heaters  $22.50  up 

All  the  beauty  e!\d  finish  of  a  fine 
furniture  piece  arc  built  intothia 
six-room  circulating  heater. 
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The  big  creameries  know  what  makes 
butter  sell;  and  what  kind  of  butter 
brings  higher  prices!  That's  why  ninety 
per  cent  of  tliem  use  Dandelion  Brand 
Butter  Color.   It  keeps  their  butter  al- 
ways uniform  in  color  and  appetizing  in 
appearance.  Dandelion  Brand  is  so  pure 
it  meets  every  slate  and  national  food 
law.  So  permeating  it  costs  practically 
nothing  to  use.  Purely 
vegetable.     Absolutely 
tasteless.  At  drug  and 
grocery  stores,  35c.    It 
always  pays  to  use  it. 
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Solving  the  Buying  srprorceWTe'r'^d 

H^^fklryrrt  better  crops.  A  well-planned  marketing 
Z^lOUi'i^ili'  campaign  will  bring  you  higher  prices.  And 
,.,«ii  informed  buvine  will  bring  you  more  for  every  dollar  spent. 
?hls  is  thT  f ouffifn  on  which  the  master  farmer  builds  his  econ- 
omy  program. 

The  third  leg  becomes  an  easy  matter  when  you  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  your  farm  paper.  Reading  thenri  save.s  you  time  and  actual 
money.  You  can  learn  what  goods  are  standard,  where  to  get  them, 
how  much  you  are  expected  to  pay. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Pioneers  and  Landmarks 

Ky    MII.DKKD   KKED 
Prize   Awarded. 

IN.  my  state,  Delaware,  there  are 
many  interesting  places  such  as 
th-}  Brandywine,  where  the  famous 
old  battle  was  fought,  the  old  Acad- 
emy building  in  Newark,  where 
Ck^i^ie  Washington  spent  a  night  and 
stored  some  important  papers.  Last 
year  the  whole  back  of  the  building 
fell  out  shortly  after  a  fire.  My  fath- 
er and  two  uncles  helped  to  repair  it. 
rt  is  a  small  brick  structure  four 
stories  high  with  a  small  white  cupola 
on  the  top.  It  is  nearty  covered  with 
•noss'  and  dirt  acquired  with  each 
passing  year. 

Near  Newark,  in  Richardson's  Park, 
there  is  an  old  schoolbouse  in  which 
Oeorge  Washington  and  his  soldiers 
spent  the  night  after  crossing  the 
Delaware  river.  It  is  now  unused, 
tout  until  five  years  ago  it  was  used 
as  a  schoolhouse.  Most  of  the  floors 
are  dirt.  The  bricks  are  queer  and 
stuck  together  with  mud.  The  walls 
inside  are  of  logs  fitted  together.  The 
building  was  once  square  but  now  the 
sides  have  caved  in  until  they  make 
it  look  diamond  shape. 

The  most  interesting  place,  I  think, 
is  at  Cooche's  Bridge  where  George 
Washington  unfurled  the  very  first 
flag  of  the  United  States.  It  was  just 
after  they  crossed  the  bridge  that  the 
flag  was  unfurled.  Some  years  ago  a 
monument  was  erected  in  honor  of 
the  flag.  My  grandfather  made  the 
setting  upon  which  the  monument 
was  placed.  My  imcle  Delaware,  a 
blacksmith,  made  and  linked  the 
heavy  chains  which  are  draped 
around  the  stone.  On  both  sides  of  it 
a  cannon  has  been  placed.  Of  all  the 
historical  places  in  Delaware  I  like 
this  one  best. 

A    Fine  Raincoat 

Every  few  years  we  take  a  trip  to 

#^^     r%1^      l^v.^     ^mWj...      1-^      ...^t-l. I 

«•—■>-  »"»«  »«J6   v,€*wiii  lu   wuicu  my  gruiiu- 
father   was   born.     He   often   tells   us 
about    his    adventures    with    the    In- 
<ilans.    He  has  often  talked  with  real 
Indians.     He    tells    us    of    the    times 
when  fire  places  were  so  big  that  they 
Msed   the  entire  trimk  of  a  tree   for 
one  long  log,  when  people  had  to  bor- 
row   fire    and    make    ink    from    poke 
l>erries.     The    newspapers    were    very 
small  and  you  received  them  weekly. 
My  great-grandmother  kept   the  pa- 
pers    every     week     and     had     them 
bound  into  one  large  book.    When  my 
great-grandfather  was  a  boy  his  over- 
coat was  a  buffalo  hide  with  the  fur 
out  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  top  for  his 
head.  It  was  tied  on  with  a  tar  rope. 
When  it  rained  it  was  turned  inside 
out,   so   as   to   shed  water.     His    cap 
was  one   made   of   the   fur  cut   from 
the  legs.    How  would  you  like  to  be 
a    pioneer  ? 

Editor's  note:    Will  Mildred  please 
send  an  addresf?? 


Sayings  About  Animals 

By  Hilda  Richmond 

CAN  you  supply  the  missing  word 
in  each  of  these  sayings  about 
animals?  Try  it  for  a  game  when 
i«)ur  friends  drop  in. 

As  sly  as  a    

As  clumsy   as  a    

As  fl«et  BB  &    

A.s  strong  as  an    

As  contrary   as  a 

As   tall  as  a   

As  bold  as  a    

As  faithful  as  a 

As   hunpry  as  a .' 

As   blind   as  a    

As   big  as   an 

As  slow  as  a    

As  dirty  as  a 

As    tricky   as   a 

As  sleek  as  a   

As    gray    as   a 

As   grizzly  as   .1 

As  slick  as  a    

As  cunning  as  a 

As  wild  as  a   

As  timid  as  a  

As  active  a-T  a    


The  Sugar  Grove  Vocational  High  School,  organized  last  year,  doesn't 
have  any  trouble  keeping  its  boys  interested  now  that  pigs,  cows  and 
chickens  are  included  in  the  curriculum.  The  boys  in  these  pictures  are 
also  members  of  the  local  Future  Farmers'  Association. 
«•  ♦  '^'J^^i?^^\!^*j'*  the  chickens  is  Franklin  LaVigne.  His  total  flock  con- 
sists of  275  chicks  and  It  keeps  Franklin  busy  studying  the  latest  methods 


sav«*ySi  \t,"  ^*\7^  *?*i!*  *^^  *'*  **"'y  *«"  weeks  old?    Roy  Curtis 

K  .«i±t«  ♦     iL"'*"  ^"'*.*'*  ^''''"'**  •'"""'•  ^«'-  »>e  's  the'r  proud  owner. 
Koy  expats  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ton  Litter  Club. 


begin'iill'g"'?,  ^•'kt^'LeX'''  *^  "^  *  ^''"^'^  *"«*  ^^'^^^  ^'^^  ^^  *»«« 

A  Civil  War  Legend 

By  M.ARION  BENDER 


I  KNOW  of  no  Indian  legends  in  our 
M.  family,  but  we  do  have  a  story 
about  Civil  War  days  that  has  come 
to  be  almost  a  legend.  My  grand- 
mother loves  to  tell  of  an  incident 
which  happened  when  she  was  only 
thirteen. 

Because  my  great-grandfather  and 
his  oldest  sons  were  away,  great- 
grandmother  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren were  left  alone.  Grandma  and 
her  sister  were  out  picking  berries 
when  a  Confederate  general  rode  up 
and  asked  her  to  show  him  where 
they  lived.  Too  frightened  to  refuse. 
the  girl  pointed  to  the  nearby  house. 
Then  the  general  rode  back  and  led 
the  way  for  his  company.  It  was 
none  other  than  the  great  Robert  E. 
Lee,  although  Grandma  did  not  know 
this  at  the  time.  He  politely  aisked 
Great-grandmother  for  something  for 
his  men  to  eat,  offering  to  pay  for  it. 


He  also  promised  that  his  men  would 
not   carry   off  any  of   her   belongings 
such  as  poultry  and  other  food.    Well, 
Great-grandmother    sent    her    daugh- 
ter to  retrieve  the  fresh-baked  loaves 
which  they  had  hidden  that  morning 
for  fear  of  both  Union  and  Confeder- 
ate   soldiers.     She    gave    them    fried 
ham  and  other  good  things.   The  Gen- 
eral spoke  very  little  during  the  meal, 
but    after    his    men    had    finished,    he 
took  out   his  wallet  and  laid  on  the 
table    several    Confederate    five-dollar 
bills,    one    for    each    member    of    the 
family.    Then   the   company  marched 
on    into    Chambersburg,    which    they 
burned,  and  the  next  day  went  on  to 
Getty.sburg.     But    Grandma    still    has 
her    five-dollar    bill,    now    absolutely 
worthless,  but  which  on  occa-sions  .she 
will    proudly  display,   and   equally  as 
protidly  tell  it.s  story. 


Little  Folks 

The  Family  Pet 

By   M.ADELEINE    BOHMER 

A   True  Story 

t4p|ICK'  SQUIRREL  was  a  hapnv 
■L' little   fellow.     He   was   a  graj 
squirrel  with  a  big  bushy  tail,  but  he 
had  only  three  legs. 

It  all  happened  one  cold  winter 
day.  He  was  out  hunting  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  when  "snap"  somethlne 
grabbed  hold  of  his  left  hind  leg,  and 
oh,  how  it  hurt.  He  pulled  and  he 
tugged  but  that  terrible  thing  would 
not  let  go.  He  ran  up  a  big  hollow 
tree,  he  went  as  far  as  he  could  with 
those  terrible  jaws  on  his  leg.  Then 
he  heard  voices  talking,  "We  must 
have  caught  something  because  the 
trap  is  gone."  Then  he  knew.  It  was 
a  trap  that  those  "two  legged"  crea- 
tures used. 

Kind  Children 

"There  it  is,  up  in  that  hollow  tree, 
you  can  just  see  the  chain  hangine 
down."  * 

"Don't  pull  too  hard  and  hurt  what- 
ever is  at  the  other  end,"  one  voice 
said  softly. 

They  pulled  ever  so  lightly.  Dick 
thought  they  must  be  kind  after  all. 

"A  big  bushy  gray  tail.  Oh.  it  is 
a  gray  squirrel  and  his  hind  leg  is 
broken,"  one  fellow  said.  "Poor  fel- 
low,  let's  take  him  home  with  us. 
That's  how  it  all  came  about  that 
Dick  was  carried  home  with  soft 
hands.  He  was  trembling  all  over  his 
gray  body. 

"We  wUl  maxe  a  house  for  him 
and  he  can  live  with  us  till  his  leg  is 
better.  The  way  it  looks  it  will  have 
to  be  cut  off.    Poor  fellow." 

"See,  little  sis,"  we  have  brought 
you  a  playfellow,  but  let  go  of  his 
bushy  tail,  he  i.^  hurt  enough  tor  one 
day." 

j'Pretty  kitty,  how  pretty  you  are." 

"Ha,  ha.  Sis  thinks  it  is  a  cat.  No, 
Sis,  it  is  a  gray  squirrel." 

"Here,  Bruce,  put  him  in  this  box 
till  we  make  him  a  home  tomorrow." 

What  a  relief  to  have  those  terrible 
jaws  off  my  leg,"  sighed  Dick.  He 
was  not  so  frightened  any  more. 

Freedom  for  Dick 

The  next  morning  his  present  home 
was  completed.  It  had  wire  on  the 
top  and  a  wire  door  for  him  to  look 
out.  There  was  sweet  smelling  clover 
hay  in  it  for  him  to  sleep  on.  His 
chief  diet  Was  walnuts.  When  given 
a  walnut  he  would  take  it  politely  and 
sit  up  and   chatter  his   thanks. 

A  week  later  his  leg  was  ampu- 
tated and  it  hurt,  too,  but  after  it 
was  off  nature  healed  it  up  and  it 
did  not  hurt  and  was  not  a  bother  to 
Dick   Squirrel. 

The  following  spring  Dick  was  let 
go.  He  was  not  so  sure  that  he  wanted 
to  go  to  his  real  home  or  stay  with 
these  kind  "two-legged  creatures."  He 
finally  sat  up,  chattered  his  thanks 
for  all  they  had  done  for  him  and 
away  he  went.  Freedom  again  at  last. 
But  did  he  want  it?  He  was  not  so 
.sure. 

A  few  days  later  the  boys  heard 
him  go  "bumpty  bump"  up  a  tall  pine 
tree.  They  called  to  him  and  he  chat- 
tered a  greeting  to  them  and  away 
he  went.  Dick  never  forgot  the  kind- 
ly treatment  he  received  from  the 
family. 
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My  Beautiful  Pet 

I  thought  that  you  might  like  to  hear 
about  my  <jueer  pet.  It  is  a  .speckled  trout. 
I  have  him  in  a  large  water  vat.  When- 
over  we  go  by  the  vat  we  throw  in  .some 
Hies  or  a  worm.  Then  Keautv  comes  up 
to  the  top  as  cpiick  as  a  Hash  and  eats  it. 
I   have   had   him   for  about  a    year. 

Mary   Bannat. 


Farm  &  Dairy 


By    L.   W.   LIGHTY 

DRTY  milk  i.s  an  abomination. 
The  firm  that  purchases  and 
distributes  milk  has  to  manage 
in  some  way  to  secure  a  certain  de- 
cree of  cleanliness,  and  there  seems 
no  way  to  do  this  but  by  a  set  of 
„,le3  These  rules  often  work  a  hard- 
Ihio  on  individuals  and  of  course  do 
not  bring  clean  results  from  natural- 
ly filthy  people. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  where 
there  is  an  inspector  with  understand- 
ine  and  plenty  of  good  sense.  These 
folks  are  hard  to  secure.  We  have 
one  of  these  rare  people  in  this  terri- 
tory The  farmers  are  always  glad  to 
see  him  come  and  everything  works 
smoothly  and  harmoniously.  But  m 
the  adjacent  territory  is  another  who 
is  different,  that  is  to  say  arbitrary 
and  all  knowing.  Here  the  jangles 
run  into  fights  and  at  least  one  farm 
is  untenanted  because  of  these  mis- 
understandings. 

Both  the  milk  and  the  general  tem- 
per of  folks  are  better  where  har- 
mony prevails.  "Always  take  things 
by  the  smooth  handle"  is  the  way 
Ben  Franklin  put  it,  and  we  would  be 
benefited  if  we  could  take  this  simple 
advice. 

Figs   On  Pasture 

"Last  spring  I  had  a  nice  bunch  of 
pigs  and  little  grain  to  feed  them," 
writes  a  reader.    "I  concluded  to  try 
the  pasture  plan  you  so  often  spoke 
about.  I  sowed  two  acres  of  rape  very 
early  and  with  the  very  first  bloom 
showing    I    turned    them    in.      They 
knew  in  a  minute  what  it  meant.  The 
middle   of   July   a   sweet   corn   patch 
was    ready    and    then    grain    feeding 
ceased  for  awhile.    By  the   middle  of 
August    the    soy    beans    were    ready. 
Those  pigs  consumed  a  fourth  of  the 
usual  amount  of  grain  and  now  are 
the  finest  I  ever  had.  This  is  a  new 
plan  in  this  neighborhood  and  every 
one  who   sees   my  hogs  now   is   sur- 
prised, and  still  more  so  when  I  tell 
them  how  much  cash  I  saved  by  Uu» 
new  plan." 

Churning  Trouble  In  Summer 

As  a  rule  about  all  the  churning 
troubles  come  in  winter  and  espe- 
cially when  the  cows  go  on  dry  feed. 
But  a*  woman  writes  me  from  central 
Pennsylvania  that  they  have  four  1 
grade  Ayrshire  cows  which  will  be  1 
fresh  this  autumn  or  early  winter, 
and  for  several  weeks  she  has  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  churn  the 
cream. 

Ayrshires  are  noted  for  milk  with 
small  fat  globules  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  milk  is  supposed  to  be  very 
digestible  and  is  often  highly  recom- 
mended for  infants  and  invalids.    In- 
vestigations show   that  the  butterfat 
globules  become  smaller  as  the  peri- 
od of  lactation  advances  and  also  that 
butter  is  more  difficult  to  chum  when 
the  fat  globules  are  very  small.  This 
explains    in   a    measure    why    the    in- 
quirer has  the  trouble  and  also  why 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  remedy. 
« 

Orchard  Windfalls 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
ket  apples.  Then  there  are  whispers 
-  very  faint  as  yet  -of  somewhat 
"better  times"  ahead,  perhaps  before 
all  the  current  crop  has  been  mar- 
keted. The  export  market,  which  sav- 
ed the  day  last  year,  is  not  likely  to 
be  as  favorable,  unless  it  be  late  in 
the  season. 

One  thing  is  certain— this  is  a  year 
when  the  grower  should  cut  corners 
in  the  costs  of  harvesting,  and  accept 
any  reasonable  price.  In  Adams  coun- 
ty, apple  pickers  will  be  paid  three 
cents  a  bushel  instead  of  the  five  or 
six  cents  of  flush  years.  At  Alder 
Run  Orchard  we  shall  pay  three  and 
one-half  cents,  with  a  half  cent  honn:i 
for  tho.^o  who  stay  until  the  last 
frost-bitten  Ben  Davis  have  hidden 
their  di.srepu table  faces  in  the  stor- 
age cellar. 


There  are  200  practical  applications  0/  electricity  and  of 

General  Electric  equipment  to  farming.  Consult  your  eUctrtc 

power  company  or  electrical  dealer-find  out  tvhtch  of  these 

labor-savers  will  bring  you  the  greatest  immed.ate  profit. 


Electricity  brings 

new  profits  in  the 

DAIRY 


WITH  a  G-E  motor-driven  grinder,  operat- 
ing automatically,  a  fresh  supply  of 
ground  feed  can  easily  be  maintained  at  a  cost 
below  other  methods.  A  General  Electric  motor 
will  fill  the  silo  at  a  lower  cost  than  it  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way. 

With  electricity  and  General  Electric  equip- 
ment there  is  new  efficiency  and  economy  in 
pumping  water,  cooling  milk,  baling  and 
hoisting  hay,  elevating  grain,  shelhng  corn, 
milking,  and  in  bottle  washing. 

There  are  dozens  of  new  valuable  applications 
and  time  savers— the  G-E  Sunlamp  to  aid  m 
keeping  the  herd  healthy,  electric  clippers, 
electric  insect  traps,  ventilating  fans,  and  water 
heaters. 

One  farmer  says:— "For  less  than  a  cent's 
worth  of  electricity  I  now  grind  a  bushel  of 


shelled  corn  or  barley.  The  fine  grinding  of  oats 
costs  me  less  than  2  cents  a  bushel,  and  tor  a 
little  more  than  3  cents  I  can  grind  a  bushel  ot 
alfalfa  through  a  3/16-in.  screen." 

Another  farmer  says:— "An  electric  water  sys- 
tem supplies  fresh  water  to  the  cows  by  means 
of  drinking  cups,  increasing  the  milk  flow  20 
per  cent.  The  electric  milking  machine  makes 
It  possible  for  one  man  to  do  the  milking  in  an 
hour,  where  previously^  it  took  three  men  to 
do  it  in  the  same  time." 

If  your  dairy  is  not  completely  electrified,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  various  electric 
aids  to  greater  profit. 

Send  for  our  new  buOKn.i,  >^l^^^.^~^^  »^wif.wi» 
for  the  Farm."  Address  Room  313,  Building  6. 
General  Electric  Company.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


f 


Join  u.  in  the  Geocr.l  Electric  F.rni  Program  from  WGY.  Schcncct.dy,  every 
Friday  evening  at  8.J0  oclock  (Eastern  Staodara  Time)  and  in  the  General 
Electric  Program  ererr  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  NBC.  Network 
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Orind  Your  Own  feed-  Grind forYour Neighbors 


Make  $75  to  $125  a  week  with  a 
FORDS  Portable  Hammer  Mill 

We'll  start  you  in  the  Feed  Grinding  Business 
right  in  your  own  neighborhood- a  business  that  will 
pay  you  profits  of  $75  to  $125  every  week.  Fords 
Portable  Hammer  Mill  grinds  more  feed  m  less  time 
than  any  other  Hammer  Mill.  It  grinds  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  small  grain,  alfalfa,  hay,  straw,  soy  beans  com 
stalks-anything  that  can  be  used  for  feed.  Farrners 
pay  you  same  price  as  they  pay  at  m.ll-you  save 
them  time  and  the  trouble  of  hauling  to  and  from  mill. 

Pay  for  Outfit  Out  of  Profits 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  our  Money  Mak- 
ing proposition.    Learn  how  we  help  you  get  started 
in  this  good  paying  business.    Free 
Folder  explains  all  and  gives  com- 
plete description  of  Fords  Port- 
able  and    Stationary  Hammer 
Mills  —  the  best  and  therefore 
cheapest.  (^^  

MYERS-SHERMAN  COT     

Dept.  32,    2g30  So.  Union  Ave,  Chicago.  111. 


SAIaESBIEN 
WANTED 

We  have  an  attractive 
proposition  to  offer  a  few 
f(<M><i  men  in  lliis  »l!it<"  to 
close  sales  with  pro«p<T- 
tive  buyers  of  Ilainnirr 
Mills.  The  witrk  offers  a 
wonderful  opportunity. 
Bifc  deniand  for  Fords 
Hammer  Mills  this  sea- 
son. Kxclusive  territory 
■^•every  assistance  Riven 
to  help  you  succeed  and 
make  KUod  money .  Vrite 
for  full  particulars  K>vinR 
full  details  of  your  age, 
experience!  etc> 


Guernsey  Sale 

WOOSTER,  OHIO     OCT.  8, 1931 

g^f^   A      •  I     T.B.  and  Blood  Tested 

oZ Animals  .nc/u^n,- 

35  cows,  10  with  A.  K.  records.  14  bred 
heifers,  ti  open  heifers,  and  7  bulls  with 
A.  R.  dams.  5  ready  for  heavy  service. 

Animals  of  Our  XTanal  High  Class. 
For  Catalog  Address 

OHIO  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION,     Wooster,  Ohio 


GUERNSEY  SALE 


Thursday,    Oct     16tli.    1931, 
at    1    O'clock 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernsey  Bulls  f,-;, 


HI   out'  month   to  i<i;rv- 

ii-iiblc    IIKO.   .Sons   or   Up- 

,,      ,.       1    ,;tt    A    r>      sire  <if  Junior  ("liiiniP'""- 
iiii.i's  (.ood    t.ift   A. 1...    sire  {",,•"',  j,i,    rci- 


—CLUTTER    FARM    GUERNSEYS— 
Tlnd  hrifiTM   nIitiI   by  n  no"   »r   l,iiiiKwnlcr  KaM 
•ri     KinK    iiiul    bro.l    to    Alynk|.ii    S.-crrt    IX-iiinii 
^triitnr    II  Sim  of   UniiKWiilcr   .Mnrmlnii  iiikI  omI   ..1 

..im.nslrntor.    fo.nitf    bulls    n.i.l    bill    '.•'lv<''<    "f 
111,,    sniiic    bncilini;.     Ac.  ri-dltf.l    h.r.l.     Also    Mr 
liiiii     limns    mill     Kwrs.  ii  ^      _     «, 

C.    R.    FULLERTON,  Biirgottstown,    Pa. 


9  mi.   east  of  New   C.istlo,   Lawrcmo  Co.,   Pa. 

SO  Registered  Guernseys  SO 

l.wiiKwaM-r  Miiv  r.iisc  brcviliiiK.  ^<»  <o\vn,  20 
hrlfiTs,  10  liiiljs,  KrnndMoiis  hihI  KninililiiiiBli- 
liTs  of  LHUtlwHliT  KasU-rn  KiuB  ((KtOT^). 
("iilvcs  anil  cows  lireil  to  llopihwood  Uoynl 
ili;.".011.  Slrr  biliiKWHtiT  lliinicsos  (i;iOU81). 
iliiiii.     Hcfchwood     Ooriitlowcr,      (14!>010). 

Auc,  C.  F.  Smith.  PediRrees,  R.    C.   Wirgins. 

F.  C.  FISHER  &  SONS,       PORTERBVILIE,  PA. 

FOR     S  ALE 

25  head  puro-hred  Jersey  cows  and  heifers, 
.Svbll  mid  Owl  Int.  broiMlliiK.  IVdoral  Accred- 
Ittil     lliTd     lind     li)M()d     IrstiMl 

HIGHLAND    FARMS.  ' 

HiifT    Building.  Oreensburg,    Pft,    t 


•urr  brill    ciiws    mid    !ii-lf»'r.s    due 

t.i    fri'shiii    Ihi-"    Fiill.     Ui-rd    fully 

iiiiriilili'l.  GILFOYLE    BROS.,    Ulster,    Pa. 


Holsteins 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  of  tin-  best  blood  lln<'N_ 
Mild  T.  ».  Acfn-dltrd  AiiliuBls  of  both  se^  «nd 
a  lagLM  Geo.  B.  McCcnnoU,   Wolhiigton,  Ohio 


JERSEY  BULL  4  vciirs  old.  Ills  dmii  has  four 
Kii;.  of  Miril  rtroids.  Ill  l!>'J.")  iiniiliui'd  l.'i.IWl 
lbs.  of  milk.  His  Kin-  is  tin-  .-oii  of  I'airy- 
liko  Mujcstv.     Maybrook  Farms.  Jacksonwald,  Pa. 
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It  takes  a  good  hen,  a  good  feed 
AND  SOMETHING  ELSE! 


■  ■ 


It  has  been  said,  time  and  again,  that  . 
all  a  healthy  hen  needs  to  make  her 
produce  is  good  feed — that  and  good 
care.  Good  feed  is  essential — no  ques- 
tion about  it,  but  something  else  added 
to  good  feed  will  make  a  good  hen  lay 
more,  and  that  something  dse  is  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min!  Take  the 
following  case,  for  example: 

At  the  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark  Research 
Farm  a  flock  of  800  fine  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  were  divided  into  two 
equal  lots.  These  pullets  were  of  the 
same  hatch  and  as  near  alike  as  two 
lots  could  be. 

Both  lots  were  fed  a  finely  balanced 
ration  consisting  of  ground  corn, 
wheat  middlings  and  bran,  ground 
oats,  meat  scrap,  dried  buttermilk, 
soy-bean  meal,  alfalfa  leaf  meal  and 
cod-liver  oil.  Scratch  grain  was 
cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat;  ground 
oyster  shells  were  self-fed.  Electric 
lights  were  used  on  both  flocks  in  the 
mornings.  The  care  of  both  flocks 
was  identical. 


The  only  diflference  was  that  one  flock 
received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min 
in  their  mash  (a  coin  was  tossed  to 
determine  which  flock).  But  what  a 
difference  it  made! 

The  flock  that  got  no  Pan-a-min 
averaged  152  eggs  per  bird  for  the 
year.  Real  production  that — result  of 
good  breeding,  good  feed  and  care. 

But  the  Pan-a-mIn  flock  averaged 
171  eggs  per  bird — 19  eggs  more  than 
the  sister  flock  on  the  same  feed  and 
care.  These  19  eggs  came  from  that 
something  else — the  Pan-a-min. 

A  bird  lays  only  as  well  as  she  feels. 
The  conditioning  properties  of  Pan-a- 
min  keep  hens  in  laying  trim.  The 
necessary  minerals  are  also  there. 
Your  birds  iitay  be  the  best  you  can 
raise  or  buy — your  feed  may  be  every- 
thing a  feed  should  be — but  remem- 
ber, your  flock  will  do  better  if  you'll 
add  Pan-a-min. 

See  a  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or 
write  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 

KEEPS   HENS   IN   LAYING   TRIM 


CULLING  f/me 
/s  WORMING  f/me 

—but  watch  out  for 
Stale  Wormkifiers 


CUIXJNG  time  is  the 
worming.  You  handle 
way.  It's  easy  to  slip  an  N 
throat. 

Don't  take  a  chance 
on  stale  ingredients.  Use 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules. 

Always  100%  Fresh 
Here's  the  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Kamala, 
kept  100%  fresh  when 
you  use  them.  A  special 
airtight  coat  ing  preserves 
the  worm-killing  power 
of  N-K  Capsules  indefi- 


ideal  time  for      nitdy.  Nicotine  and  Kamala  in  Pratts  are 
the  birds  any-       always  fresh  and  potent. 
-K  <lowa  each  Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  maiL 

P(^  N-K  CAPSUUS 


For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 


If  Dealer  DoMnt  tapply  Pratts  N-K  Capsules— Order  by  Mail 

Enclose  money  order 
or  stamps,  indicating 
size  and  quantity  de- 
sired. We  pay  postage. 

PRATT  POOD  CO.       Dept;,63,        124  Walnut  St. 


Adult  Sizp 
3-lb.  Birds  and  Over 

50 ii.oa 

100 1.75 

500 7.00 

1000 12.00 


Oiidc.Sijc 
Under  3-lb. 

50 $0.65 

100 1.00 

.■WO 4.50 

1000 8.00 

.Philadelphia.  Pa. 


QUAUTY 


'lam-red    Strain 

Wliitc    Iit'itbonM 
liarrrd    llooks     . . . 


le  (Mr  too 
8  per  100 
8  per   ino 

•    1.'  v.T—r    7  per  100 

I-it;ht    Mixed    6  per  100 

SOO  I,>iN    Vt>    lMs-1000  lota  Ir  lem.    100%  iln  deliverv 

rtJf-I.Z"*'*      ^'^^'    ''°°'    ""'    "*    or    write    fSrfJS 

C.     P.     LEISTER,     Box     P.     MoAliitervill*.     Penoa. 


Ready-To-Lay  PULLETS.  „'-fhornHan,i 

!.<  Hi.k  ol.l       pull.tM      and      M^wepkold      imiIIpIh 
tOLIPSE  FARMS,  Port  Trevorton.   Pa. 


CHICKS 


KM)', 


]\\, 


t.it    our   iiricpH   Ixforc   ordprliip. 

l-rco  riiNRc   hcnvy    Inyinc  tlcx-ks. 

.Nhv.jry    ciinrHiitfcd     iwtHgc    prepaid. 

N.   LAUVER,  R.  t.  2. 


Lincoln  Hatchery,  IL 


McALIBTERVILLE.    PA." 


VRBD-TO 
CAYff 

Brtfmim  CorkiTcU  Nou^  at  Half  whftT  thev 
would  co«.  laiiT  Alao  a  rt.oloe  wl..,(l„n.ol 
piillpO).  W  innefH  In  40  contesto.  records  lo 
A.>i  PKKR  In  1  year.  Oct  i-Ypc  (^atiiloK.  Ipurn 
morp  alMMii  01.l,-,t,  JjiyinR  strain  of  U<H-ks 
J.  W.  PARKS  «  SONS  Bo«6.    Alloon,.  P.. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cosh  or  C.  ()    1) 

llarrpd    *    Whilp    R„(  kn    SIO.OO  ner  100 

Heavy  ■"! jed         ; ; ; ; ! .  •^§:gS  ^\  Jgg 

I    A     B«iiMr'»Dn Jit'ii"  arrival  piarantp..] 

i.  A.  BAUMGARONER.    Box    I.    Beaver  Springi.    Pa. 

3>  fJ^-*??*^     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

per    100.      Heavy  Rocks    $10.00  Mixed    J8.00 

fnno  "^-      ^y". ,  '•"•>     C.     0.     D.     01     cash 
lOflOo    live    delivery    ouaranfeed. 
JAS.    E.   ULSH.Box    P.  Beaver   Springt,    Pa. 


IZ 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Parmer 


Nest  Box 
ISIotes 


s^BjSsSS. — ^_? 


By  B.  L.   SCHARRING-HACSEN 

A  SUBSCRIBER  want.s  to  know 
where  mites  come  from  and 
what  to  do  when  they  infe.st 
a  house.  Mites  generally  hide  about 
crevices  in  the  hen  house  and  get  on 
the  birds  at  night  when  they  are 
roosting,  when  they  suck  their  fill  of 
blood,  and  then  crawl  back  to  their 
hiding  places. 

When  empty  these  mites  are  gray- 
ish in  color,  but  when  full  of  blood 
are  reddish  in  color,  whence  their 
name,  "red  mites."  They  can  crawl 
from  one  part  of  the  honse  to  anoth- 
er, or  be  carried  in  crates  or  on  tools, 
while  probably  some  of  them  may  be 
on  the  birds  during  the  day,  having 
stayed  too  late,  and  be  carried  about 
in  that  way.  It  is  also  likely  that 
they  may  be  carried  on  feathers 
which  sparrows  or  other  birds  pick 
up  to  build  nests  with,  and  get  from 
one  farm  to  another. 

In  combating  mites,  if  the  roosts, 
dropping  boards,  the  wall  back  of  the 
perches,  nests  and  floors  are  given  an 
annual  thorough  cleaning  and  are 
then  painted  with  one  of  the  com- 
mercial mite  destroyers  or  with 
crank-case  oil,  the  treatment  will 
usually  end  the  mites.  If  more  ap- 
pear paint  the  infested  places  again. 
*     *     * 

WE  took  advantage  of  the  hot 
spell  in  September  to  go  over 
the  roofs  with  asphalt  paint.  The 
roofs  were  very  dry  and  so  hot  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  that  it  was  uncom- 
fortable to  kneel  on  them,  which 
made  ideal  conditions  for  the  work 
in  hand.  There  will  probably  be  oth- 
er warm  days  before  winter  sets  in, 
and  any  one  with  leaky  roofs  should 
take  advantage  of  favorable  weather 
to  make  them  water-tight.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  keep  houses  dry  during  the 
winter  at  best  without  having  extra 
moisture  coming  in  through  the  roof. 


AS  was  predicted  last  spring,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  pullets  and  a 
good  demand  for  those  that  are  for 
sale.  I  sold  all  I  had  to  spare  and 
could  have  sold  a  good  many  more. 
The  poultry  outlook  for  this  winter  is 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  farming. 


O 

Poultry  Needs  Sunshine 

So  much  evidence  has  been  accumu- 
lated about  the  value  of  winter 
sunshine  in  egg  production  that  it 
cannot  be  ignored  by  farmers  who 
want  to  get  profitable  results.  It  has 
been  shown  that  ultra-violet  rays  are 
a  powerful  factor  in  increasing  egg 
production,  hatchability  and  fertility, 
as  well  as  in  maintaining  healthful 
conditions. 

Ultra-violet  rays  promote  bone  and 
body  growth,  and  build  vitamin  D. 
During  the  winter  months,  when  poul- 
try is  confined,  reliable  glass  substi- 
tutes on  a  wire  base  bring  these  rays 
indoors,  whereas  ordinary  glass  and 
soiled  cloth  curtains  bar  them  out. 

Good  housing  and  good  manage- 
ment are  necessary  to  get  best  re- 
sults. Published  data  by  such  repre- 
sentative bodies  as  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station,  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, Ohio  E^xperiment  Station  and 
others  have  shown  the  effect  of  ultra- 
violet rays  during  the  winter  months. 
Records  at  egg-laying  contests  (not- 
ably The  Vineland  Egg-Laying  Con- 
test) where  glass  substitutes  are  used 
also  give  practical  proof  of  the  egg- 
producing  value  of  ultra-violet  pene- 
tration. 

Poultry  needs  winter  sun.shine.  Lay- 
ers must  get  ultra-violet  radiation  or 
its  equivalent.  This  is  also  true  of 
chicks.  By  making  sure  that  hou.ses 
are  properly  constructed  this  winter 
and  next  spring  egg  output  is  increa.s- 
cd    and    cost    of    production    reduced. 
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HOV/    ABOUT     YOUR 

LIGHT   PLANT 

,     BATTERIES      . 


Renew  NOW 

at  amazing  low  prices! 

No  matter  what  the  make  or  model  of  your  plec. 
trie  plant  may  be,  Westinrhouse  has  batteriet 
to  fit  it.  So  why  not  take  itdvantaKe  of  ou, 
limited  rock-bottom  price  ofTers  to  make  your 
plant  FTOod  as  new  right  NOW— before  winter 
sets  in?  YouTl  be  amazed  at  the  "pep"  the«e 
wonderful  big  batteries  give.  Special  indicator 
cell  with  each  set  Bhows  chargre— no  hydrometer 
needed.  Plants  models  sold  ■under  ten.year  ad. 
justment   guarantee! 

ELECTRIC  PLANT  AND  WATER 
SYSTEM  PRICES  ALSO  SLASHEDI 
Genuine  WeetinghouRe  li«ht  plants  and  Butoinatic 
wat.r  syatcma  are  now  at  the  lowest  prii .  s  in  hi^ 
tory  %  our  hig  oi)[>ortunhy.  Write  immediately  for 
rataloKs.  pnctH  itc.  Ad.lresfl  VVcstinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co..  t)cpt.  210.  Mansfield,  Ohio; 


Westinghouse 


Do  Not  Take  Worm  Loss 

[worms  "Heavy  Eaters"  of  profit] 

F  D  P  F       2  Illustrated     1 
r  II  K  K    Worm  Bulletins  I 

Practical,     helpful  I 

information  on  re>  ■ 

movioK    worms  I 

from    Livestock  ■ 

and  Poultry.  I 

Sav*  Your'  ""■ 
Frontal 

USE 

^..^^^     NEMA 

WORM    CAPSULES 

TO  KILL  STOMACH  WORIMS.  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS.  HOOKWORMS 

m  SHEEP,  HOGS, 

DOGS  and  FOXES 

Safe  — nolonB,  costly  setback  — Easy  to  give,  exact 

dose — Dependable, a  Parke-Davis  Product."TT>ievlng 

worms"  are  not  tolerated  in  well-managed  Herds. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parfce-Davis  Products 

For  free  bulUtim  aJdress 

PARKE.     DAVIS     &     CO. 

Desk  N-38-X:   Animal  Industry  Dept. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  ' 


Don't  let  horses 
suflFer .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  38  years  fanners  have  relied  on  Abeor> 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ngly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle— all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MEN  WANTED 

a.s  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,  dignified  work,  position 
permanent  with  good  pay  to  men 
who  can   qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use   of  convey 
ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7301  l*enn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I 


KEEPING      Uf» 

Renders  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
•  an't  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue. 
Watch  the  label  date  of  your  pajicr 
and  don't  let  your  eiibiscription  ex- 
riire.  We  stop  papers  promptly  on 
expiration,    unless   you    renew. 
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Soil  and  Fertilizers   I      \\\]///^ 
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2Sfo.  SO'fo,  JOOfo  Wool 

Keep  warm  —  keep  comfortable.  The 
fine;  soft  wool  in  Springtex  guards 
vour  health— its  springy  texture  guards 
vour  comfort.  It's  knitted  to  follow 
every  line  of  your  body.  It's  a  luxury 
in  every  respect  but  price.  Let  your 
whole  family  enjoy  its  advantages. 
There's  a  size  for  every  one  of  them. 

UTICA   KNITTING    COMPANY 
Utica  New  York 


Also  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family, 


Fleece  Lined 


ONotnWCAit 

EUilic  Ribbed 
fleece  Lined 


UTICA- KNIT  SLEEPERS  FOR  CHILDREM 


In  Colors  —  Blue, 

Pink,  Peach.    Alto 

Natural  a*   usual. 

»      Double      thick- 


BodyRnrd,     flat- 
locked    seams — re- 
inforced      button 
holes  — wring-    ^ 

"■J" 


Marvelous  New 
Animal  Clipper 

With  Universal  Motor  for 
110-120  Volt 


with  builtK)n  Aluminum 
Handle  918.60 

For  6-voh  auto  bat' 
tery  and  other 
special  voltages 
slightly  more 


cnips 

Cows, 

Dogs, 

Horses 


Stewart 
ClilPMASTER 

Just  nlnH  in  the  long  rubber  covered  cord  with  un- 
f.riakable  rubber  plug  in  any  light  »ocWol.  and  il  . 
twice  ius  ouick  as  ever  Vwf ore.  Perfect  balance,  easy  Rrip 
in  any  position.  Marvelous  motor;  Kf"-"' ^wrvo  powrr 
-Satisfaction  or  your  money  back  8''?'»"<«'j,Kl™'''i5 
eldest  established  and  largest  maker  of  cUppln*  anrt 
shearing  raa<  bines.  At  yout  dealer  s  or  atrnl  direct  »J.w 
with  order,  balance  on  arriv.-il.  _ .  „,i..,  m~iM« 

Get  complete  catalog  describing  tids  and  0'''"'"°°^'" 
of  the  wodds  greatest  I  ne  o'  ^^I'VP'"*  »".f„»'"%V,'^S 
machines.  Chicago  llexible  Shaft  Company,  .S632 
Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  BacK 


By  JAC:OB  «.   LIPMAN 

IHE     consumption     of    chemical 
fertilizer.s    in    the    Netherlands 
is    the    highest    in    the    world 
wlien    measured    on    the    acre    basis. 
There    has    been,    however,     a    very 
nuirked  shrinkage  in  the  ten  months 
period   ending   April   30,   1931.    When 
compared  with  the  like  period  of  the 
preceding    year   purchases   of    potash 
had  fallen   off   43  per   cent;   of  phos- 
phates, 62  per  cent  and  of  nitrogen, 
63    per   cent.     Most    of    the    fertilizer 
used  by  the  Dutch  farmers  is  bought 
through     the     Cooperative     Farmers' 
Purchasing  Bureau. 

*  <:  * 

IN    a    technical    paper    entitled    "A 
Study    of    the   Cotton    Plant    with 
Especial    Reference    to    Its    Nitrogen 
Content"    Armstrong    and    Albert   of 
the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tion bring  out  some  important  funda- 
mental facts  which  will  apply  to  com, 
wheat  and  many  other  crops.  Among 
other    conclusions     they    note     that: 
"Just   prior   to  the    rapid  production 
of  flower  buds,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  dry  weight  of  the  plant  and  from 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  were 
present  in  the  leaves." 
♦     *     * 

THE  first  issue  of   "La  Technique 
Agricole      Internationale"      pub- 
lished in  Rome.  Italy,  contains  an  In- 
teresting   article    entitled    "The    Fer- 
tilizer  Position  and   European    Agri- 
culture," by  Sir  Daniel  Hall,  former- 
ly   technical    advisor    of    the    British 
Ministry    of   Agriculture.    He    begins 
his  article  with  the   statement   that: 
"One  of  the  few  advantages  agricul- 
ture has  experienced  since  its  rehabil- 
itation in  the  war  areas  and  the  re- 
sumption    of    comparatively    normal 
production  in  Europe,  lies  in  the  in- 
creased production  and  lower  cost  of 
fertilizer." 


A    BULLETIN     entitled     "I.     Salt 
Sick:  Its  Cause  and  Prevention. 
II.  Mineral  Supplements  for  Cattle," 
was  recently  published  by  the  Florida 
Experiment      Station.   .   It      describes 
rather    extensive    areas   where    cattle 
do  not  thrive.   The  sickness  in  Florida 
is  called  "bay  sick,  cow  sick,  hill  sick, 
marsh  sick,  prairie   sick,  scrub  sick, 
sick   and   the  sick.    In  New  Zealand 
an    iron    deficiency    is    called    locally 
bushsickness.    Tauganda    disease    or 
the   skinnies;    in   King's   Island,   Tas- 
mania, as  coastiness;   in  Kenya  Col- 
ony, British  East  Africa,  as  Nakur- 
nitis  from   the   name   of  the   district 
in  which  it  occurs.    Daising,   pining, 
or  vinquish  of  sheep  on  certain  soils 
of  the  Scottish  Borders  is  an  anemia. 
Goats,  sheep  and  swine  also  are  af- 
fected    on     certain     of    the     Florida 
areas."    It  has  been  shovm  that  this 
sickness    is    due    to    certain    soil    de- 
ficiencies,   particularly    of    iron    and 
copper.    The   remedy   suggested   is  a 
lick  "consisting  of  100  pounds  of  com- 
mon salt.   25  pounds  of  red  oxide  of 
iron    and    one   pound   of   fine    ground 
copper  sulphate." 

♦     *     * 


No  ultra-violet  Bun-rays— 

cold  houBes— less  eargs! 
The  ultra-violet  sun-rays 
can't  Ret  through  glass. 
You  get  fewer  eggs  and 
poor  quality  eeK*-  XSJ!'" 
laying  houses  are  cold.  The 
glass  becomes  broken. 


Few  ultra-violetsun-rays— 

short  life— less  eggs! 

Cloth  windows  collect  filth 
and  dust.  They  get  toin— 
give  you  cold  damp  houses. 
They  shrink  and  pull  looae. 
Costly  to  usel  And  you  get 
only  a  few  of  the  iilUa- 
violet  sun-rays. 


Long  life-more  ultra-violet 
•un-rays  — more  cggst 

Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  prove  that  genu- 
ine CEL-O-GLASS  in- 
creases egg  production 
from  15%  to  50%.  CEI^ 
0-GL.ASS  gives  the  most 
ultra-violet  sun-rays — 
more  e^^3—hiiht)T  qual- 
ity eggs — at  lowest  coat. 


FREE  FOOD 

that  gives  you  more  eggs 
don^t  throw  it  away! 


From  the  sun  comes  a  free  food  that 
gives  you  more  eggs,  high-quality 
eggs  and  greater  poultry  health. 
Don't  let  your  windows  bar  out  the 
valuable,  ultra-violet,  sun-ray  food 
nature  gives  you  free  of  charge. 

Install  genuine  cel-O-glass  win- 
dows which  give  you  the  most  ultra- 
violet sun-rays,  and  more  eggs.  Gen- 
uine CEL-o-GLASS  is  not  a  glass  or 
cloth.  It's  a  scientific  window  material 
built  on  a  wire  mesh— branded  on  the 
selvage  for  your  protection.  Genuine 
CEL-o-GLASS  bathes  your  hens  vnth 
large   quantities  of  the  ultra-violet 
sun-rays.  These  rays  cause  the  hen's 
blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so 
that  she  makes  better  use  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus. 

wamiei  iiuuoca,  «.<-"->•  i<-.#«.v.  .-»  — - 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station  showed 
that  when  it  was  1"  above  zero  out- 
side it  was  only  10°  above  in  a  glass 
house,  while  a  house  equipped  with 
CEU-o-GLASS  windows  showed  a  tem- 

TRY  THE  NEW 


peratureof  39"  above  zero! 

CEL-0-GL.ASS  promotes  health  in 
brooder  houses,  hog  houses,  and 
dairy  barns.  Good  for  back  porches 
and  cold  frames.  Also  practical  for 
storm  doors  and  windows.  You  can 
buy  cEi^o-GLASS  at  hardware,  lum- 
ber, seed  and  feed  stores.  If  not, 
please  write  Acetol  Products,  Inc., 
Dept.  Di>101,  21  Spruce  Street,  New 
York  City. 

How  to  install  cel-o-glass 

The  new  CEt,-o-GLASS  is  tougher. 
It  is  the  only  ultra-violet  ray  window 
material  on  a  wire  mesh  base  vvith 
published  scientific  proof  that  it  in- 
creases egg  production  and  reduces 
chick  losses.  Properly  installed,  it 
lasts  for  5  years  and  longer.  For 
longest  life  install  on  vertical  frames 
to  swing  up  under  the  roof  or  to  the 
side— or  install  on  sliding  frames  to 
slide  down  behind  the  front  just 
under  the  window  opening. 


CEI:0«LASS 

^■^    -  RKi  ui  PAT  Orr       OS  PATINT    1 5B0.287 

Longer  life— more  ultra-violet  sun-ray$ 


Write  today  for  complete  information 
about  CEI--0-GLASS.  Also  ask  for  our 
free  blue  prints  on  laying  houses, 
brooder  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold 
frames  Write  to  Acetol  Products,  Inc., 
Deot.  D-101,  21  Spruce  Street,  N.Y.C. 


RAW  FURS 


prcasurTsook -Successful  Trappinu  Mciiiodsl 
/Picrurcs,  LanJ  and  Water  Sets -Guar,mtmH 
Price  Lists- Market  Reports-ALL  FREE 
,  WRITE  TODAY  TO 

W.  Irving  Herikovjts  Fur  Co. 

ISSS  8«T«itli  A  v..  Dopt.Ss  NowToTK^W^ 


FRUIT  tf^^£S'!;:f!r!^!L^pv!!;^\f^ 
PLANTS-BULBS  7.:;-^r:::<^fis^^'^^ 

Wile -Aliens  Nursrery  &  Seed  House.  Boi  9.  Geneva.  Ohio 


THE  significance  of  the  land  fac- 
tor,  of   topography  of  soil   type 
and   of   pastures  is   directly   or   indi- 
rectly dealt  with  in  "Sheep  Industry 
of    Southeastern    Ohio"    by    Langdon 
White    and   Clyde    E.    Cooper   in    the 
July    issue    of    Economic    Geography. 
The  authors  conclude  that:  "If  Amer- 
ica's sheep  population  is  to  increase 
in  the  future,  it  must  depend  on  farm 
flocks    in    the    East    rather    than    on 
range  droves  in   the  West,   for   most 
of  the  ranges  are  stocked  to  capacity. 
And  in  this  development  eastern  Ohio, 
conspicuously  the  home  of  the  sheep, 
will  play  a  dominant  role,  though  the 
rate  and  amount  of  increase  will  de- 
pend on  the  adoption  of  more  scien- 
tific   practices,    as    for    example,    the 
restoration  of  old  pastures  with  lime- 
stone    and     phosphorus.      Limestone 
could  be  procured  economically,  even 
in  the  remotest  sections,  by  utilizing 
portable   crushers,   jointly  owned,   on 
the  widely  scattered  outcrops. 


When  you  choose  from  advertised  goods,  you  choose  from  the 
safest  goods  known.     They  are  value-true. 


22nd  COOPERATIVE  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

By  Bradford  County  Breeders 


55 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  16th,  1931  -  -  TROY,  PA. 

Livestock  Sale  Pavilion.         Sale  .tarts  promptly  at  12  o'clock 
35  COWS  Fresh  or  new  Springer.   -  10  HEIFER  CALVF^  AND  YEARLINGS  -  10  BUL15 


Animal*  from  Lords  accredited,  either  indi- 
vidual or  Modified  Area.  All  sold  with  a  60- 
day    retest    privilege. 

Entries  have  C.T.A.  rofiords  or  are  from 
dams  with  C.T.A.  records  ranging;  arouna 
10,000  to    17,000  lbs.    of   milk  per   year 


M.-iny  entries   are  negativo  to  blood  test  for 

abortion. 

Breeders    and    Dairymen    in    need    of    cattle 

this  fall  plan  to  attend  this  sale. 


For   catalog  apply  to 
R.  H.  FLEMING,  315  Main  Street,  TOWANDA.  PA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Fanner^s  Business  Letter 


THE  sweep  of  wage  cuts  through 
major  industries  is  regarded  fav- 
orably by  farmers  who  long  have  felt 
that  labor  must  get  down  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  before  there  can 
be  an  equitable  exchange  of  commod- 
ities, and  a  sound  foundation  for  the 
restoration  of  prosperous  times. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  have  again  em- 
braced the  equalization  fee  plan,  and 
will  go  before  Congress  with  a  demand 
that  It  be  accepted.  The  betting  here- 
abouts now  seems  to  be  that  Congress 
\vill  pass  and  the  President  veto  it. 

Militia  was  called  out  in  Iowa  this 
week  to  enforce  testing  of  cattle  for 
tuberculosis.  Objectors  are  largely  in 
one  county,  and  only  a  few  of  them. 
They  had  thrown  veterinarians  off 
their  places,  with  some  violence.  Re- 
port now  is  that  they  are  subdued  and 
will  permit  testing. 

The  Grain  Trade 
An    "expert"    report    on    the    grain 
market    says    that    confidence,    much 
disturbed    by     recent     depressions     in 
money   and    financial    markets,    is    re- 
turning   in    the    grain    trade.     General 
belief  is  that  an  irregular  higher  mar- 
ket will  be  seen.    Most  every  one  with 
market    experience    is    of   the    opinion 
that  commodity  prices  are  thoroughly 
deflated,  and  that  supply  and  demand 
conditions  are  steadily  being  corrected. 
That  is  typical  of  reports  that  come 
out  y?ith  more  or  less  regularity  from 
week  to  week,  and  no  sooner  are  they 
out,  usually,  than  whatever  price  gains 
have    been    recorded    are    wiped    out. 
The   fact   is   that   there   is   no  life  in 
grain  trade,  no  confidence,  and  mighty 
little  buying  of  distant  futures.  Every- 
body is  scared.    Price  factors  have  no 
lasting    weight.     Prices    showed    some 
improvement    early   in   the   week,   but 
these  were  lost  later,  and  the  market 
is  closing  in  the  same  old  rut. 

Hogs  at  5  Cents 
Trend  in  the  hog  market  this  week 
was  downward,  and  at  the  close  pack- 
ers  were   putting  up  droves   of  desir- 
able  porkers    at    as    low   as    5   cents. 
Runs  were  only  fairly  large,  not  large 
at  all  as  compared  with  the  same  time 
of  recent  years.    The   eleven   markets 
had    385,000   hogs,    this    number    com- 
paring   with    387,000    last    week,    with 
424.000   a   year   ago,   and   with    509,000 
.  two  years  ago.    But  demand  is  weak, 
for  one  reason  because  packers  are  in- 
sisting on  buying  on  the  basis  of  cut- 
ting value,  that  is  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  porker  will  bring  on  the  current 
markets.    Average  price  for  the  week 
dropped   a    dime   to   $5.25,   which    was 
$4.40  under  a  year  ago,  and  compared 
with  $10  two  years  ago. 

Peed  is  so  cheap  that  there  is  no 
incentive  to  market  at  light  weights, 
but  at  the  same  time  some  stuff  comes 
in  for  financial  reasons  that  under 
other  circumstances,  would  be  fed 
longer.  Medium  weight  hogs  were  of- 
fered in  the  futures  market  this  week 
for  December  delivery  at  $4.90,  but 
with  no    takers. 


lambs  late  last  week  and  early  this 
week  discouraged  demand,  which  fell 
off  materially.  The  offering  is  large, 
and  many  think  this  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  favorable  time  of  the 
season  to  buy. 

The  trade  has  had  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  full-mouth  old  ewes  to  offer, 
and  they  have  been  taken  rather  liber- 
ally, mostly  at  around  $3  to  $3.25,  the 
lowest  price  in  many  years.  Stock  be- 
low $3  is  really  undesirable  for  breed- 
ing purposes  though  some  that  would 
do  have  been  picked  up  at  $2.75  per 
cwt.  Young  ewes  of  the  best  quality 
will  cost  around  $4,  and  in  the  year- 
lings prices  run  up  to  $5.25  to  $5.75 
per  cwt. 

Chicago,  Sept.  26,  1931.       Watson. 


Produce  Market  Review 

*TPHE  white  potato  market  continued 
•■•  dull  and  weak  at  both  shipping 
point  and  city  market.  Shipments 
were  somewhat  heavier,  with  Maine, 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  furnish- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  supply.  The  rail 
movement  from  Pennsylvania  is 
light  but  large  amounts  are  being 
shipped  by  truck.  Prices  at  Maine 
shipping  points  are  the  lowest  in 
years  with  growers  receiving  40@60c 
per  barrel  measure  in  bulk  delivered 
at    the  storage. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  in  the 
eastern  markets  seemed  even  more 
limited  than  last  week.  Dealers  fotind 
it  difficult  to  obtain  $1.00  per  100 
pound  sack  and  there  were  more  sales 
around  85@90c.  Poorer  stock  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  50c  to  75c.  Un- 
settled business  conditions  make  the 
prospects  for  marketing  the  late  crop 
very  uncertain. 

Apples  Steady 

The  apple  market  in  the  East  was 
about  steady  with  prices  r£mging  from 
about  50@65c  per  bushel  at  shipping 
points.  In  the  city  markets  prices 
range  from  40  @  85c  per  bushel,  with 
large  fancy  stock  as  high  as  $1.  In 
Philadelphia  Mcintosh  is  about  the 
only  variety  which  is  selUng  above 
$1  and  this  premium  is  only  for  the 
fancy  lots. 

The  butter  markets  were  dull  at  the 
opening  of  the  week  but  developed  a 
firmer   tone  as   the   week   progressed. 


Receipts  of  fancy  butter  were  light 
and  cleared  readily.  Withdrawels  of 
butter  from  storage  were  heavier  than 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Eggs  Firm 
The  egg  market  was  steady  to  firm 
on  fancy  fresh  eggs.  Pacific  Coast  and 
nearby  henneries  advanced  one  cent  a 
dozen  late  in  the  week.  Receipts  of 
these  grades  were  light  early  in  the 
week,  but  were  more  liberal  toward 
the  close. 

Receipts  of  western  eggs  in  Phila- 
delphia were  plentiful  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  ordinary  stock  of  irregular 
quality.  Receipts  and  supplies  of  un- 
dergrades  were  more  liberal  and  sold 
at  somewhat  lower  prices.  Western 
eggs  showing  fair  grading  sold  at  23c 
to  24c  per  dozen  while  extras  brought 
27r(i;29c. 

Reports   from    shipping   points   indi- 
cate   lighter    receipts    for    the    coming 
week.   Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely 
selected  white   extras   were   quoted  at 
37frji41c  per  dozen  in  Philadelphia,  ex- 
tras at  29@36c,  brown  eggs  at  28(fii32c 
and  mixed  colors  at  20@30c.   The  New 
York  market  was  stronger  for  the  top 
grades  of  nearby  eggs.    Closely  select- 
ed white  extras  were  quoted  at  38@45c 
per  dozen,  with  other  grades  ranging 
from  20@37c.   Brown  eggs  sold  at  22® 
36c  and  mixed  colors  at  15(g)27c. 
Demand  for  Poultry 
The    live    poultry     market    in    New 
York  was  steady  with  a  good  demand 
for    Leghorn     fowl     and     for    colored 
chickens.    Nearby  colored  fowl  sold  at 
20027c  per  pound,  Leghorn  fowl  at  18 
@20c,  and  chickens  at  18@28c  accord- 
ing to  breed  and  quality.    Live  rabbits 
sold  slowly  at  prices  ranging  from  10 
®20c  per  pound.  w.  R.  W 
» 

Produce  Quotations 

PHXI^ASEZiPRXA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras.  35(S)38c; 
92  score,  34c:  90  score,  28  %c. 

^gn.—P.  C.  best  marks,  37@41c;  nearby 
white  extras,  29(g)36c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 28@32c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  22V>@ 
30c:    nearby   current   receipts.    20@22c. 

Poultry.— Live  fowls,  14  <g)  27c :  broilers. 
19@27c;  old  roosters,  12@14c;  pigeons,  pr., 
20fa)30c:   turkey.-?,  18<S)23c;  ducks,  12@15c 

PnUt»— APPLES.   Pa.   &  N.  J.,  bus.,  va- 
rious varieties,   50©85c.    PEACHES.  N.  J 
Elbertas,   25(S)50c   %    bskt. 

VesreUWes.— SPINACH,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus.. 
60c(§)$l.  TOMATOES.  N.  J.  &  Pa.  % 
bskts.,  65c@$1.25.  BEETS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.'.  1V4 
e»2%c  bnch.  BEANS,  snap.  Pa.  &  N.  J  % 
bflkts.,  green  flat,  25®40c.  CELERY  NJ 
hearts.  2@5c  bnch.  CARROTS,  Pa.  &  N  J  " 
l»4©3c.    POTATOES,  N.  J.  &  Pa..  %  bskt.. 


LIVESTOCK 


Cattle  Do  Better 

The  cattle  market  did  much  better. 
Average  price  of  steers  this  week 
made  a  gain  of  45  cents,  sttinding  at 
$8.25,  and  in  the  auction  of  club  calves 
330  head  sold  at  an  average  of  $1.15 
above  last  week's  auction.  Demand 
was  active  on  a  good  kind,  and  the 
top  yearlings  reached  $10.10,  against 
$10  last  week,  and  top  heavies  $10.20 
against  $9.65  last  week.  The  leading 
markets  had  just  about  as  many  cat- 
tle as  last  week,  or  a  year  ago,  but 
the  run  was  far  short  of  two  years 
ago. 

Feeder  demand  is  exacting,  particu- 
larly  as   to   price,   and   the   movement 
continues  moderate.    Some  fancy  feed- 
ing   stuff    has    moved    out    around    7 
cents,  but  the  bulk  of  the  demand  calls 
for    cattle    around    5   cents,    and    that 
figure    will    come    near    the    average 
price    being    paid.     But    of    course    it 
won't  catch  the  best  kinds  . 
Recovery  in   Lambs 
Combined     receipts     of     sheep     and 
lambs  at   leading  points   were  a  little 
lighter  than  recent  weeks,  and  from  a 
slow  start  the  market  got  steadily  bet- 
ter this  week,  and  closed  in  about  the 
same   notch   as   a   week   ago    Monday, 
with    the   top    at    $7.25.     Early    in    the 
week  the  top  had  been  $6.50.  However 
average    price    for    the   week    was    off, 
standing  at  $5.85,  which  was  20  cents 
under    last    week.     Feeder    lambs    are 
now    fully    50    cents    under    the    high 
point    of    the    season    two   weeks    ago, 
and    good    stuff    has    moved    lately    at 
around   5  cents.    But   the  drop  in   fat 


VlllBBirBOH 
Cattle 

Good  cattle  sold  higher  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh market  on  the  opening  day  of  this 
week.  The  supply  of  36  carloads  contain- 
ed no  choice  dry-fed  steers,  but  several 
loads  of  good  grass  steers  were  here  and 
the  demand  for  them  was  sufficient  to  ad- 
vance prices  on  the  best  kinds  about  a 
quarter.  One  lot  of  24  head  averaging 
around  1,240  lbs.  brought  $7..'',5.  They  were 
good  but  not  choice.  Several  lots  of  good 
batcher  steers  weighing  1,000  to  1,100  lbs. 
brought  $6.90@7  Ordinary  and  common 
cattle  were  rather  slow  sale  at  steady 
prices.  Most  medium  beef  steers  went  at 
a  range  of  55.50@6.50.  according  to  finish, 
while  common  and  inferior  light  steers 
found  buyers  around  $4.60@5.  She-stock 
in  genera]  was  steady  to  strong,  the  bet- 
ter kinds  being  in  most  demand.  Good 
heifers  brought  $6@6.25  and  fair  to  good 
grass  heifers  $4.75@6.  Choice  fat  cows 
were  stronger  at  $4.50  with  odd  head  up 
to  $5.  The  bulk  of  beef  cows  went  at 
$3,25(H)4.60  and  canners  around  $2.  Choice 
bulls  were  firm:  other  sort  about  steady 
Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  brought  |4.75i 
fair  to  good  kind  around  $4  and  others 
down   to  $3   for   thin   plain   bulls. 

Choice  dry-fed   steers    None   here 

Choice   grass   steers    $7  25®)  7  60 

Good  to  choice,  do 7  oOfp)  7  25 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  6o»d  7  mi 

Ordinary   to  fair   5  qq^  g  25 

Plain   heavy   steers    5  OOiS)  6  00 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  ....       None  here 
Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1,150  lbs 6  50^)7  00 

Fair  to  good,  do u  oufa  «  WJ 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 5  60«3)  ti  00 

Common,    do 5  o^)(0  5  5^ 

Good  light  butcher  steers e  6o^  c  75 

Fair  to  goo<l  light  steers   6  W)<u>  6  b{i 

Common  to  medium,   do 5  OOW  6  00 

Inferior  light  steers    4  OOra)  5  00 

f.^«^e'"s     Nominal 

Stockers  Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers   «  ^(w  a  26 

Good   to  choice  heifers    5  lb(n)  6  00 

Fair  to  good    heifers    6  00@  5  75 

Common  to  fair  heifers   4  OOW  5  00 

Choice    fat   cows    4  OOeD  4  50 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows  3  50W  4  00 

Fair  to  good  cows   3  00*1)3  50 

Common   to   fair  cows   2  SOfs'  3  00 

^an^ers    1  75W  2  26 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side  30  00fi)76  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls   4  25«(i)  4  50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .     4  50fe)  4  V5 
Fair  to  good  handy  bulls   ...     4  W(a)  4  60 


Common  to  fair  bulla  3  60®  4  00 

Inferior   bulls    3  oo@  3  60 

Twenty-three  carloads  made  up  the  sup- 
ply of  hogs.  The  market  was  steady  to 
a  nickel  higher  than  at  the  close  of  last 
week.  Demand  was  active  and  sufficient 
to  take  the  receipts  early  In  the  day.  The 
top  "of  the  market  was  $6.90.  on  medium 
weights,  which  was  5c  above  last  week's 
close. 

Heavy,  260  lbs.  or  over  f5  45W  5  70 

Heavy   mixed    5  75®  5  30 

Medium  wta..  180-200  lbs.  ...  5  86(g)  5  90 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160-180  lbs.  . .  5  Ibfa)  5  85 
Light  Yorkers,  125-150  lbs.   ...     6  25®  5  65 

Pigs.    90-110   lbs 4  50®  6  00 

Roughs     3  76,0)  4  00 

Stags    2  00®  2  5() 

Sheep  and  Irfunbs 

Receipts  amounted  to  18  carloads.  Bet- 
ter grades  of  lambs  were  active  and  a 
half  dollar  higher:  lower  grades  rather 
slow  and  showing  less  advance.  Choice 
handy-weipht  Iambs  went  at  $7.75,  less 
desirable  kind  at  $7,  light-weight  lambs 
generally  around  $6  and  "outs"  at  $3.25ft) 
5.50.  Aged  stock  was  scarce  and  firm, 
good   wethers   bringing  $3®3.60. 

Good  to  best  wethers   $3  26®  3  6U 

Good   mixed    3  OOfri)  3  25 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  50®  3  00 

Common    to  fair    1  00®  2  25 

Good  to   best   Iambs    7  50®  7  75 

Medium  Iambs    5  OOto  6  uo 

Culls  and  common    3  25®  5  00 

Calves 

Seven  hundred  calves  were  on  sale.  The 
market  was  steady  on  the  basis  of  $9®11 
for  good  to  choice  vealers.  Lower  grades 
and    heavy   calves   went   at   $6®8. 

— O 

CHICAOO 
Cattle 
Chicago,  Sept.  28.— Today's  receipts  to- 
taled 23,0(X)  head,  including  9,000  westerns. 
The  market  was  steady  to  25c  lower.  Top 
steer.M  brought  $9.75.  while  the  bulk  sold 
at  $6.50ira'9.60. 

Hogs 
Thirty-six  thou.tand  head,  including  9,00(i 
"directs,"  made  up  the  .supply  of  hog.s. 
The  market  was  steady  to  a  dime  higher. 
Be.1t  hogs  brought  J5.6!j,  while  the  bulk 
went  at  $4.85®5.56. 

Sheep 
The    supply    amounted    to    21,000    head. 
Market   was   a    quarter   higher,    top   lamb." 
selling  at  $7.25  and   best  natives  at  $7.         j 


October  3,  1931 

Cobbler.s.  U.  S.  No.  1,  30®35c.  SWppn- 
POTATOES.  N.  J.,  yellows.  No  V^^I 
b.skt.,  35®40c.  CORN,  green,  sacks  ,n?, 
cars  N.  J.  &  Pa..  50c®$l.  RADl.SHP^ 
N.  J.,  bus.  hmpr..  25fir50c.  EGGPLanto 
N.  J.,  %  bskt..  10®25c.  ESCAROLE  P«  a 
N.  J.,  bus..  250130c.  KALE.  Md.,  bus  ,* 
'i"30c.  LETTUCE,  N.  J.  crates.  Bis  V? 
ton.  40«/60c.  MUSHROOMS,  Pa..  3-1^)  hTJ. 
white,  75cW$1.25.  PARSLEY.  Pa.  &' N  t  ' 
.')0®75c.  bu.s.  PUMPKINS.  N.  J.,  ^  Lv, 
15®25c,  PARSNIP.S.  Pa.,  bus,,  7^@S^*- 
XiANCASTEB 

Butter.— Country  butter,  35®40c:  crenn, 
er>'  butter,   3i(i,40c.  ^^' 

Egg«.— Fresh,    34''a!38c  doz. 

DreBied  poultry — Chickens.  $1@2  each, 
-springers,  650;)$!  each;  ducks,  U.2bi(nra 
squabs,  25®.50c  each;  rabbit.s.  $l®l,5o"eaph 

Frulta.— A  P  P  L  E  S.  10  ®  15c^  V*  Deck 
PEACHES,  %'i,nOc  C)t.  PLUMS.  10®16c  o. 
PEARS.    8®10c    qt.     GHAPES,    5®8c   lb 

Dressed  PotUtry.- Chickens,  nearby"  a, 
''(/34c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  16@27c- 
old  cocks,  12  to  box.  12®17c;  pigeons' 
prime,  doz„  60c®$l. 

TOBX 

Butter.— Country,  35® 45c;  creamery  vt 
1)  37c. 

Egga.— Fresh.   30«'35c:  pullet,   18®26c 
Poultry.— Leghorns.   16®20c;  dressed  90o 

^'".i^,=  c?''''''^    *    ^^^^'    20@24c;    dressed 
51.25®1.60;    spnngers.    dre,«sed,    60c@$i  35 

Prulta.— APPLES,  8®15c  14  pk.  PEACh' 
ES.  10®15c  14  pk.;  50®75c  per  bskt 
PEARS,  10c  >.i  pk.  GRAPES,  5c  qt,  CAN- 
TALOUPES, 3®8c  each. 

Vegetables.— POTATOES,  13rttl5c  V.  nk 
CABBAGE.  4''n'8c  head.  LETTUCE,  13®2oi; 
head.  CELERY.  5®13c  stalk.  SPINACH 
10®13c  '4  pk.  TURNIPS,  8®10c  v.  nk 
CAULIFLOWER,  10®  15c  head.  CARROTS* 
4@5c  bnch,  TOMATOES.  10@13c  %  nk! 
SAUER  KRAUT,  15®20c  qt.  STRING 
BEANS.  ia®15c  14  pk.  LIMA  BEANS  15 
®20c  qt.  PEPPERS,  2®3c  each.  ENDIVE 
6@10c  head. 

NEW  TOBX 

Butter.- Higher  than  extras,  34c:  ex- 
tras, 33c;  firsts,  25Vi®32c;  90  score  28c- 
89  score,  27c.  ' 

^SS*' — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  36®41c;  extra  firsts 
24i/A@27c:  average  extras,  29®35c;  me- 
diums,  29®33c. 

PITT8BUBOK 

Butter.— Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras 
3.i'4C:  .standards,  3114c;  89  score,  28\ic- 
88   score,   2714c. 

^OTT*'— Nearby  current  receipts,  first 
l9»^@20c;  fresh,  extra  firsts,  23®23iAc' 
nearby  hennery  whites,  extras,  27®29c," 

Poultry. — Live  hens,  heavy,  22®24c-  me- 
dium, 20®22c;  Leghorns,  16®  18c;  spring- 
ers, 17®  19c;  colored  springers,  heavy,  20 
@23c;  small,  17®20c;  old  roosters.  13f«.14c- 
ducks.  16®19c.  Fresh  killed  full  dressed 
hens.  36c;   hog  dre.?sed,  28®30c. 


PXTTSBVBaH    MZLK    PBICES 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  pro- 
ducers, consumers  and  dealers  in  Pitts- 
burgh last  week  the  price  of  October 
milk  at  country  shipping:  points  was  de- 
cided on  at  $2.25  for  Class  1  and  $1.44 
for  Class  XL  This  is  a  reduction  of  43c 
on  the  former  and  I6c  on  the  latter.  The 
retail  price  is  reduced  Ic  a  quart,  bring- 
ing It  down   to  lie. 

O 

CRICAOO    CASH   OBAXN 

Chicago,  Sept.  28.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheat, 
49c;  No.  2  hard  wheat.  49@49%c;  No.  2 
yellow  corn,  40@40V4c:  No.  2  white  com. 
42@42i/6c;  No.  3  rye,   43V.C. 


1 11  fit  you  for  a    ^ 

BIGPAVaOBfr 

in  only  B  ^«reeks  . .. 


Aato  Mechanlea 
Earn  $40  to  Mo  a  Week 

By  new  quick  method,  the  tame  sys- 
tem I  used  to  train  SOOO  men  in  a  hurry  - 
tor  governnient  service,  I'll  make  you  an  auto  and 


I'LL  P«V 
VOUN  R.  R. 

FARE 
Write  note 


»»•,..„.  .w.^^       ■ — -•»-•  •  ■■  "...■^>.  juu  an  auto  ana 

tr»ctor  expert    give  you  ■  fhorouith  traininir  in  every 

n.-h  of  the  business  inclurtinir  the  Electrical  end.  So 


brano 


—  ..«.......«•  .....iuainir  ti 

.'^.1I^'l*i''' •'.?"..'!?"'*"  ''°"  will  he  capBbl'e'toBiepriVht 
into  a  big  job  at  big  moneyorKo  into  busine«iBforvourself 
ud  l>«  li>a«pfixl«nt.  A  tralntnK  In  AvUrtton  Included  Onl. 
pF.«lci,l  .bop  method.  u.«i.  f  ou  tea^SbTd^iw,  Ji&  r«' 
toota  and  .ojipmem.  No  th...,r7  .todi..  .  .  .'oo  |ZW  teSfnS. 

^fail^SW?^  '  '  *  *^"r,'"V  bid  free  Auto  Boole 
ezplainma;  all  and  my  special  limitic)  New  Low  tuition 
««t«.  6m3  nam.  aod  ,Jdr«„  no».  v..  ..blwaOotu  AdlbeM 
J.  H.  McSwMny,  Preildant. 

Oapt.  A-saOfl      Mctwaany  BWb.,  Clavalsnd,  OMo 


M 


CATTLE 


rr...;rP^^H?^9    HEREFOHD    BULL8- 

Tri  low"  wi-  i'.''  "  '^"""  ^U*""'  «'■■*  «'hile  prices 
are  low.  We  al>?o  arc  offer  iie  choice  heifers 
cheap.  OEORGE  &.  COCHbXn.  Dawson?!" 

«      ?^?^*   DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle— Poland-China  Hors-Hamnahlr. 

coM?7g?''  ^""^         THE  "Tint 'aiSoto 

COMPANY, Mortonville,   Penna. 

Piire-Bred  Milking;  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calv„.  rolnnd-Chlna  hoRn  and  HnmpHhlrnVep. 
wrlteE.    H.    Williams,  Marlinton,    W.    Va. 


«hwi"*«^'"'^^'l.?'^?  ?."l'  C^'f•  2  wlcH  old.  red  and 
•5i  r,)!  "'^?"'  '^"'^•'t  breeding.  IJord  Fed.  Acer., 
f.l.i  (K).     Vincent  Farm,  R,  1,  Chester  Springs,  Pa! 

i^npus  Cattle  "  7,?,"^^"'"" 


Write    BAYARD    BROS., 


Wayneaburg.    Pa. 


GOATS 


THOROUGHBRED  TouKonbursrs,  NiihlnnH.  Snn- 
nnnti.  HiickN,  doen,  kidM.  Palm  trlna  lirnla 
GOLDSBOROIJGH'S'  GOATERY.    '  Mohntoil    Pa! 


HORSES 


Annual  PUBLIC  SALE  „  "r*    i'^.  herons 

W.    S,    CORPA,  Whitehall,    Illinois 


October  3.  1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(243)      15 


S>VINE 

C-U~sil''  "••'      l'e.l.T«.      \ .iimUMJ 

bale     „,„|    liispciteil.    7-S    v.Us    old 


..     ...cl.     IA|'ns.s    pr.  p.ild    on    2   ol 
*!•-•'.  .'.•",',•,,1     VorUsl.fi. 


.      IllulT     |'1|,"< 

.•n.ss<>a.     HiTksliire     iiml 
II.  rk-lilre.    Ship    im.v    miiiiber 


U'-HomUekdEUs.    Box  17.    Lexington,  Mass 


■ T — r~Rnnrin.l    and    The    Exceptional"    repr. 

"0»  *'^  Ihe  laKliest  Ht«n.lara  of  Pol.ina Chin 
"'■"""^i  .  Am  olTerlm-  «  prettt  buyli.B  oppoi 
••'■^■?';"  Fall    ami  "l"ii«    »'""■•«•    "■"'    "'■"'   '"'" 


0.    is.    Eppley, 


i;r?^,  Big  Type  Pedigreed  ChestMW^^^ 
|,::d'.''M"Woa'e.''    C^E,  CA8SEL.   Hershey,^ 

Large  Berkshires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER. 


(Jrniul  lot  of  i.lgN  lonted, 

l.red  gilts.  Kervl.;.-  Ixjiirs. 

RoseviUe,    Ohio 

— r"~T>Tfi    TYPE     CHESTER    WHITES.— IMbi* 
'j'fee         L."    0.    Corman    &    Son.    Beech  Creek.  Pa. 

SSSTER  WHITE  Pigs  »^Ji;^: 

f'   T^^S    TAYLOR.  Wyalusing.    Pa. 

r — Tvne    Pedigreed    Durocs.    PlgK.    Ijr'd    kIHh 
*'*     »n^  Jrvi  e   b.«.rs.    Prl.e.M    low.    Shipped   on 
J'.pn.val         O.    C     Saufley.    Hummelstown.    Pa. 

?00>EED1NG  PIGS  $3.50  each 

ISn   Com   Hog    Farm,  Dushore,    Pa. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Twenty-One    Hampshire    and    Six    Cheviots 
..1,     .....liirrcp    Biiil    Mimltiiin     Kange    Stock. 

^f^i^  ^ni  -ii-rVrM^^-^o 

V. -,()("  or  exchiuige  on   young  Southdown  und 
^REXLERFARMS.  ALLENTOWN.    PA, 


PHFVIOT  BAMS.— AVe  are  offering  10  Head  of 

ggcheviot  g;"^/t^-'--^  j/;i-t^.-^^: 

MERINOS  and  DELAINES.  Champion  n.i(k  north- 
—  O    !«.     (!     Type     Delaine     Mcrlao     Hams, 

For  bale  ^  fl„ii'  a  >t».  oui.    ci-xi  ones. 

Lee    R.    Scott   k    Sons.  Burgettstown,    Pa. 

[^:;;;ovnl.'-Wrire  '^E.    ^.    Wacox.    Cros'by.    Pa. 
REGISTERED   SHBOPSHIRES.— Vlgoroux,    v.-H- 

S^r^^ir- "'  *=""  ^""'o--  ^^ 

CROSS   WITH   A  LINCOLN  BAM.    -Secure  nmre 

To.  8"i'gl'er"&"  Son!"  Breeders,    Loudonville,_Ohio 

FANCY    BIG   YEARLING    SOUTHDOVTN   BAMS 

^       All    Recorded,^  At    rock-bottom   |ric.s, 

A.    T.    FREED   &   SON. Basil,    omo 

SOUTHDOWN  RAM  ^^^.-■^:^'' v^^ 

HESHELDON    FARMS. 


Farm  Conditions 

Crawford   Co.,   N.   W.   Pa. 

Supl.  2\:  BcauUldl  tall  weather,  l-'all 
pii.slure  |)(..<r;  niuny  feeding  green  feed 
such  aa  soy  beans  and  v.rcon  f.idder.  Oats 
iroi)  fair,  wheal  K<>i)d.  Silo  HllinK  in  pro- 
gre.ss.  One  mill  .sellinK  oat.s  at  -ISc  a  bu.sli- 
el  wheat  80e,  rye  middling.^  $1  cwt.  Milk 
price  slightly  higher.  Chicken.s  IS'iilSc  for 
lights,  20c  for  heavy  yearllng.s.  Stores  pay- 
ing 24(?ii25c   for  egg>«.  B.    V.    Lowther. 

liancaster  Co.,  S.  E.  Fa. 

Sept.  21:  Fine  autumn  weather.  Tobacco 
nearly  all  hou.sod.  Mont  of  the  corn  is  cut 
and  the  wheat  ground  i»  being  prepared. 
Potatoes  a  good  crop.  Egg3  33c.  wheat 
45c  .-^traw  $6.  Wages  have  been  lowered 
on  the  farm  and  also  on  the  state  highway. 

R.   C.  Ross. 

Bradford  Co.,  Hortberii  Pa. 

Sept.  20:  No  fro.st  to  dale.  Unusually 
warm  September.  Very  dry  up  to  middi 
of  month,  occasional  showers  since,  but 
we  need  a  good  soaking  rain  for  meadows 
and  fall  planting.  Farmers  busy  cutting 
buckwheat  and  filling  silos.  Abundant 
crop  of  well-eared  corn.  Buckwheat  ap- 
parently well  filled  but  not  much  threshed 
yet.  Less  than  usual  amount  of  wheat 
being  put  In.  Large  crops  of  grapes  and 
peaches:  Elbertas  and  Crawfords  selling 
as  low  as  50c.  Apple  crop  below  normal. 
Potatoes  75c.  eggs  35c.  dairy  butler  36c. 

A.   W.  V. 

Brooke  Co.,  Northern  W.  Va. 

Sept.  19:  Brooke  county  poor  should  not 
have  to  suffer  much  this  year.  Uistnct 
high  schools  are  canning  quantities  o< 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Donations  are  made 
by  farmers  and  others.  They  will  be  stor- 
ed until  winter  and  then  donated  to  the 
poor    and    charity    clubs    for    distribution. 

George  Boyd. 

Wirt  Co.,  Weatern  W.  Va. 

Sept.  18:  Weather  hot  and  dry.  Begin- 
ning to  need  rain.  More  feed  in  this 
county  than  for  years.  Lots  ot  fruit  and 
no  price.  Lots  of  mola.sses  boing  made. 
Large  acreage  of  buckwheat  out  and  a  line 
crop.  Corn  a  good  crop  and  some  being 
cut     Potatoes  not  as  good  as  expected. 

Cattle  very  poor  sale,  4(&'5c  lb.,  veals  10c, 
cream  31o.  butter  30c.  eggs  20c:  chickens 
coming  down  in  price  10(&>20c  lb..  Potatoes 
$1    bu.,    green    beans   $1   bu.  E.    N.    B. 


.!lll!llllllllllllllli! 


lllllllll!lHllinillinillMIIII!lllMIMMIIi;iululli"llin ^^ 

CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

Uc  a  word-per  insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.20 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to  .in 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

IllllllllllllliyillllllilllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliPlllllllllllllll^ 


BABY    CHICKS 


IIUSK'.S  CllUUvS  CimrHiiteed  to  live  four  weekx, 
41^0  MP.  1  o.l-t.-.sl.-l.  Stale  A.-.red  l.e.1.  Ita l.y 
riii.k"  2    iiii.l    It    >ve.ks    ..Id    Shi.KMl    Chl.ks,    IM  - 

•t  e«.  Prompt  nervi.e.  Hiil.hes  wi'<'»^'>,,„  "/'I* 
for  ruti.loB<i<-.  Kusk  Po.illry  Farms.  Box  (108. 
Windsor,    .\lo. . 

M.VHTINS  QUALITY  <*»'^''>«i-\;!'JJ;',:  'lifff 
Lechorns,  Ancoiia.s.  Oc  »5nrr>'*!;  '^  ""'^' .vi.  i« 
Itorks  itedK.  White,  IWu.  k  MinonaK.  \\  hite 
Wyandotte"  8c.  <llnt.l«.  lOc.  LiRht  Mixed.  Sc 
He'k^y  Mx.'d.  7c.  100%  liv,-  doliver.v  postpaid. 
Martin'.s    Hatchery,    Mt.    Victory.    Ohio. 

JEK.SKY    WUITK,   (HANTS    and    A..|.tral'>ri'«   J5^- 

niack  Cinnls.  Light  J5'-»'""»'l',„/-^„,£lv  brood- 
bloodtentod  varietieM  AImo  m>(-el«ll'Httery  brood 
er  chick.s.  l-:<iuajly  low  price.  Ajax  Hatcneries. 
Box  'J04,   Quincy,    UL 

wuiTii"       AlUU/'T       llOOiS.        UEI>3.       WVAN- 
?ot'^erOr,filS.Jn.;on«/.    t...,.hornH     for^ 
ers    and    broilorH.    Hatch    w.-ekly.    Clover    Valley 
Poultry  Farm.   Itamsey,   Ind, 

4c  I'P.-nOCKS.  Ui;i)S.  ^VYA.NI>')TTEa  Or- 
plnBtons,  Mi..or<;.s,  l,.-Rhorns.  (llen.lale  Hatch- 
ery,   Kamscy,    rn.liana. 


FOB   THE   BOMB 


TIIK    FKl  IT    JAlt    Wlti;N(:il    that    l'">><;' t-    »»•« 
lu.ii.lK    from    !>.■  nK    nit    or    l.iiriif.l       .S.'iils    tliem 
iK    K   (in.'  In   the  tiBl.le.st.    NVrit.;   for     nforumtlon. 
(Ili'ard    M<lnt...sh   Co..    \Va.-.hin(rt.mvill<-,    Ohio. 

NKiritrris.   aiithkiti.s.   niiKit.MATt.sM.   i-at- 

^^st  diiA.Vi-ry.  »'«'r  iiiformnlloi.  writ.-.  MetH.-lay 
I,al>oratoritH    Corporation,     WilkinsburK,    I  .i. 

YAllN. -^Colored  wool  for  KuRh,  $1.15  pound. 
Knittlnc  Yarn  at  bargain.  Free  «""'"'^;- „"• 
lliirtlett,   Miuiufuctnrer.   Box  I-'.   Harmony.  Maine 

SKNU  I'S  NAMKS  of  5  frlen.l.s  with  t"'"  *»' 
iK.^taKO.  set  HBiiiple  iKmiid  coffee  free.  Carlton 
Coffee    Comiwny.    Pnduoah.    Kentucky. 

I'KCANS  l/arge  alze  imi>erHhelI  Pe.ans.  flnest 
quality.  Lie  lb.  Mall  orders  to  A.  IS.  Kirby, 
Caffriey,     .S.    0. 


.SHKM.KD      and      SKLKCTBU      PKANl-TS.      ten 
IK.un.ls,    $1.00.    W.    W.    WilllamK,    (iultn.an,    (.a. 


TOBACCO 


vorruTKt  strgpiiigs 


INCKBVrOK      BAK(1A1N3.  —  Oreatly      reduced 

pHcos.m  entire  .si...  k  ot  "«'^ '"'^"''"''r,-,^.^;'- * 
In  most  liLcral  terms  ever  civ  •  .  All/Xw^ 
makes.  Buckeyes,  Pclersim.s,  15l.'»-  »7«'  .  ^^ 
towns  etc.  .Many  n.-arly  new,  J.OOO  to  JO.WW 
caia^.'ity  all  Buaranteed.  Write  or  wire  for 
les.Tiptinn    an.l    prices    before   »>»ylnK   any    >ncu- 

bator.   our  repulution  J!.'-"'^''?  >'"•,. ?lst    Street 
Jmtor    Company,        3l4(>-A     A\  est     1-lst     Jjireei. 

<;ievelan<l.    Ohio. . 

POTJItTBT 


d'AUANTRBD  Chewing  or  Smoking,  five  Iba., 
$1.00;  U-n!  $1.50:  Klftv  (DlRar^,  $175  I'ny.^-h^" 
'(•(eived.  Kentucky  Wrmers.  Went  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


AVHITK  Li;(JHOUN  IffiN.S  and  males  now  half 
pri.e.    Thousands  of   layiiiR  pullets.    Baby   chicks 

n  egBs  from  trapncsted.  pediKrejMl  foundation 
"lock  eRB  bred  for  31  years.  Wnuiers  at  20 
ecc   contests.    Records   to   ;taO  egB-s.   CataloB  and 

mrgain  bulletin  free.  Write  for  special  I'riccs. 
("l-orge    S     Ferris.    980    Union.     Grand     Itapld.s, 

Mich. 

nilOWN  ANO  WHITE  I,K(iIIOKNS  (both  <^mb.s) 
.■!54eBg.  Austrnlorps,  Uocks.  Vera  1  niton. 
Calllpolis.     Ohio. . 

PARKS'  PKDICIIKK  COCKKUELS  IV""'*  No. 
84  Hating  1)31,  $3.50.  (luaranteed.  Mrs.  W  m. 
Biick,     Houte.    AniiviUe.     I'a.     


(JOI.n  I.KAK  TOBACCO,  mil'l.  mcll.ivv.  like  rare 
;:M  wine.  Smoking,  4  IK,u..dH  $1.00;  <l>;;yl"K- 
r..-.«;i. :!.'>,  imstpald.  B.Imont  FarniH,  ( hatham, 
Virginia. 

COI.I)  LEAF.  —  (lUAUANTKEB  Cli.wiug  or 
Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  ten,  $1.50.  Pipe  free. 
Pay  poslmasti-r.  Co-OiM-rativo  l-armers.  B17. 
Scdalia,    Kentucky.  ^ 


OEOIKHA  P.Uir.HT  LEAF  SMOKING  TOBAC- 
CO, five  pounds,  $1.35  postpaid.  W.  W.  WilliamK. 
(iiiltman,    Ca. 

SMOKING.— 10  pounds,  $1.00:  Chewing.  $1.40: 
40  Plugs,  $1.50.    Ernest  Chonte.  Wiiigo,  Kentucky. 


MISCEU-ANEOUB 


FaniuMs'    Prii-c. 
H.    E.    Eholdon. 


Valencia,    Pa, 


Dorset  Yearling  Rams  ^:^,^\  v,'^','.'  wVlle 


to  J.    B.    HENDERSON 


Hiclcory.    Pa 


Keep  up  with  the  adver- 
tisements to  keep  apace  with 
progress.  When  answering 
them  say  you  saw  the  ad  in 
Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

ATTCTIOHEEB    SCHOOIi 


AIKTIONEERINO     I.EAUNKB     QnCKl.Y.-  (-..W 
Auctlom-ers'sa^'ings  $1^0(1.   .SlK-e.!.^^^^^ 
$1.00.  Free  Catalogue..  Amerlcai.  An.  ti.  n  (  olU»,i, 
(Estaljllshed    1900).    Kansas   City,    Missouri. 


DOGS 


COM.IB   POPPIES,  $10.00.   Natural  born  heelers. 

Elam    C.    Piachey,    Belleville.     I'a. 

COLIJM  PUPPIES.— $5.00  to  $20,00.  Healthy, 
B.-autiful.  Intelligent'  Plummer  M.  Cullough. 
Mercer,    Pa. . 

RAT  TEUUIERS— Fox  Tcrrlers—Rock  Garden 
.Simpllel-  Catalogues.  I'uppyland.  Box  PF.  Pana. 

Illinois. 

WANTEO.-  Ileglstercd  Yoiing  Female  I'oH'-e. 
Price    nVust   be   cheap.    Bathmell.    Hockessln.  Del. 


Korgaa  Co.,  H.  E.  Colo. 

Sept.  11:  Droulhy  conditions  continue. 
September  heat  i.s  above  normal.  All  irri- 
Kated  crops  are  much  below  a  normal 
yield.  Irrigated  crops  have  .suffered  some 
for  the  lack  of  the  usual  rainfall  we  get 
in  the  crop  season  and  the  excessive  beat. 
The  bean  harvest  is  now  in  progress.  Ihe 
yield  will  not  be  40  per  cent  of  the  IJ  -  ^ 
crop.  Beet  harvest  begins  September  .ipth. 
The  harvesting  ot  beets  and  the  operation 
of   two   sugar   beet    plants   in    this   county 

gives     empioymenl     lo     oc. ......     -'^ - 

men.    An  abundant  fruit  crop  now  on  the 
market.  S^  Hinerman. 

aCOBE   OBAIN   FEEDS  BUT   lOSS    HAY 

Livestock  grain  feed  is  in  excess  of  last 
year's  supply,  but  stocks  of  hay  are  small- 
er than  a  year  ago.  according  to  a  feed 
outlook  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultiual  Economics.  U.  S.  Department 
of   Agriculture. 

The  total  tonnage  of  feed  grains  is 
estimated  at  two  per  cent  below  the  flve- 
year  average  and  12  per  cent  above  that 
of  a  year  ago.  This  increase  over  last 
year's  supply  more  than  offsets  reduced 
stocks  of  feedstuffs.  The  hay  crop  is 
placed  at  87.000.000  tons  of  tame  hay  and 
wild  hay  combined,  compared  with  IHJ,- 
000.000   tons   last    year.  » ,,  „„ 

.Supplies  of  hay  are  reported  to  be  ma- 
terially larger  than  last  year's  in  all  stales 
south  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  Indiana 
Illinois.  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Supplies  In 
New  England  are  about  as  large  as  those 
a  year  ago.  The  crop  is  reported  very 
much  smaller  than  last  year's  in  the  north- 
western plains  states,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, the  intermounlain  .states  and  Cali- 
fornia. 


ENGLISH     WHITE     l.EGHORN.S       pullets     and 
cockerels.    Elmer   Whisler,    NewviUe.   Pa. 


EDUCATIOMAIi 


W.S.NTEI>:  MEN--WOMEN._  ,18  50.  qualify  for 
steady  Government  Jol)s.  Salary  «»»«;•  5»""- 
«"50  month  Paid  vacations.  Common  eiiucat  on. 
Th^.sand.s  appointed  yearly.  Write,  Instruction 
Bureau.    300,    St.    I.ouis.    Mo.,    loUaj.         ^ 


WHY  BLAME  THE  BUEI-  when  vour  cow  does 
not  breed?  Use  Cowco  1  hour  before  service. 
Hesult.s  or  your  money  back;  W  cents  for  one 
cow  $2.00  for  five  <ows.  postpaid.  \\  oodstock 
Farms  Best  known  farm  In  America,  lit.  .:, 
ISox    19  C.     Ronton,     AVnshlngton^ ^^ 

l^t  tillAEITY  ROOFING  PAPER,  rrepald  t 
plv.  $1.15;  2  ply.  $1.30;  3  pl.v,  $1.45.  N»ll«  "nd 
cement,  15c  per  roll  extra.  A\  iniker  Brothers. 
Minis.     Mass.  ^^^ 


Tll\PS  TRAP  TA(!S,  SCENTS,  trapping  equl|>- 
meAt.  Quick  servi.e.  Write  for  new  catalogue. 
Howe  Fur  Co.,   l»ept.    I.   (hoopers  .Mills.    Maine. 

FABM   I.A1ID 


RE\L  OPPOUTCNITY!  Learn  Ruto  mechanics 
or  general  electricity  in  few  short  weeks  No 
bm.ks  no  lessons  or  cf.rre.spondenre.  All  prat- 
ti™al  training.  Write  today  for  tree  b.«k  and 
iV.w"  tuition  offer.  McSweeny'-s.  Dept.  I'l .  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 


AGENTS 


MISCEItliANEOTTS  I^AHDS 


UlN  MY  OIL  ACrENCY.— No  Investment  re- 
nuired      I    divide    profits    .'-.0-50    every    week.    $50 

?n$^()0  weekly  your  share.  i;i?'l!!^"'i.,sT  re"; 
hUv  known.  My  imrtner  made  $187,000  last  )  ear 
taking  orders  din.t  from  farmers,  auto  owners, 
e,  All  or  spare  tin..-.  Free  SeilinP  Ka";jl'"V;"\: 
Write  quick.  Central  Petroleum  Co.,  007  Century 
Bldg.,    Cleveland,    Ohio^ 


SEEDS   AND   HTUBSEBIES 


HAUDY  ALF.\LA  SEEP  ^Cf^..  ,|,''"'V;\  «!,'"Vb' 
««  no  White  Sweet  C  over  $.l.(H).  .\U  OO  i«. 
buZl.  Ueturn  seed  if  not  satLsHed.  George 
Bowman,   C.incordia.   Kan.'<ns. 


OUCHARD     GRASS.      Buy     from     Grower.     $185 
bUBhel.    J.   G.    LesI.er.    K.   4,    (.r.-cncastle.    la. 


413  ACRES.  40  DAIRY  CATTLE,  Horsey  Ma- 
chinery, equipment,  etc.,  all  go  vvith  this  big 
m.mev- maker;  Khort  drive  city  nuirkets  and  ad- 
vantages,   180    acres    for    bumper    crops:    l«/tiire 

;".?_-'    ! •      ..~i....».ir.    ......ui     >>ii>TiHfiil    fruit: 

for  inrti-  lit  »i«.  .a. ,...!...  ••^,--'  1-  ,  ,  .  -«« 
good  8-room  hoiwe  and  bathnwrn,  •<an<l>  '^ 
ft  barn.  2nd  barn,  2  silos,  etc.,  et.'.  $10,000 
H  like  giving  it  away;  part  cash.  Pictures  pg. 
4ft  big  ?all  catalog  136  pnge.-.  1,(100  bargaina. 
Free.  Strout  Agency.  1422-BE.  Land  Title  Bl.lg., 
I'hlludelphia,    Pa^ 

OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  nAK()TA. 
Montana.  Idaho,  Washington  or  Oregon.  Crop 
imvment  on  easy  terms.  Free  'JtPratnre.  men- 
tion state.  H.  W.  Byerly.  33  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.   St.    Pnul.    Minn. 


PEWNSYI.VAWIA 


BABN   EQUIPMENT 


CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranleed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  "'''PPel  "'S' 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  rlKht 
"iso  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  Htanchlona 
Water  bowls  Litter  and  Feed  P»f»"«-,  «"* 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  WInthrop 
W    Dunbar    East  Btreet.  Forrestvillc.   Conn, 

BABBITS 


RABBITS      AND      Sl'l'''l''P-»*'Vr''il'*"t,,\'i; 
erature.       Facey      Corporation.       115-\,       Valley 

Stream,     New    York. 


SACRIFICING  TO  CLOSE  ESTATE.— 67  Acres 
fr.mting  l.'iOO  feet  on  one,  500  feet  on  another 
state  highway,  beautiful  grove  for  f;"n'I'lnK  or 
tourixis  A-1  gas  station  locatum.  only  Vi  mile 
village:  47  acres  tillage,  aprings  &  streani^ 
s..me*^ftne  timber,  75  apples  other  fr»ni<:  Ko,a 
H  room  house,  45x05  basement  barn,  other  build- 
Vogs  Big  vait.o  at  $3,J>00  with  $2,100  down.  If 
taken  nt  on.e  hay,  all  straw  and  ffslder.  5 
aires  «weet  corn.  »  acres  field  corn,  goo<l  team, 
sow  wagons,  grain  drill,  corn  planter  culti- 
vators, feed  cutter,  barnesses,  etc.,  etc..  In- 
cluded C.  A.  Heiges,  Bonded  Strout  Agent, 
127    Buford  Ave.,    (;etlysburg.    Pa. 

SrriTATIONS  


.SOBER,  INDCSTRIOirS.  MARRIKD  MAN  want* 
work  on  farm.  Address  Box  205  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,    Pittsburgh,     I'a. 


Slim  and  Spud 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


1.  Miss  Virginia  Hallor.  crowned  Peach 
Queen  of  the  Michigan  orchards,  arrived  in 
Washington  by  airplane  with  specimens  ol 
the  crop  which  she  presented  to  President 
Hoover. 

Z     Los    Angeles,    Cal.— An    aerial    view    of 
the  reconstructed   Olympic  Stadium  in  which 
the  athletic  events  of  the  1932  Olympic  Games 
will    be    held.     It    shows    the   features    of   the 
gigantic   gtadium    the   capacity   of   which    has 
been  raised  recently  from  80.000  to  105,000  re- 
served   seats,    in    preparation    for   the   games. 
3.    Leaving  Gravesend  Bay.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
"Old    Irflnsides,"    escorted    by    a    convoy    ol 
300  vessels,    triumphantly   entered   New   York 
Harbor    to    the    screeching    of    whistles    and 
sirens  and  the  salutes  of  military,  naval  anci 
coast  guard  ordnance  and  sailed  up  the  Hud- 
son to  her  pier  at  Seventy-Ninth  Street,  where 
the   historic    ves.^el    was   on    public   view. 

4.  New  York  City. — The  new  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge,  extending  from  178th  Street  in 
Manhattan  to  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.,  is  virtually 
completed  and  the  dedication  ceremonies  have 
been  tentatively  set  for  October  IL'th.  It  Is 
the  worM's  largest  suspension  bridge  and 
cost    over    560.000.000   to    build. 

5.  Tokyo,  Japan.— The  Mayor  of  To- 
kyo pitches  the  first  ball  of  the  .summer 
baseball  sea.son  at  the  Meiji  Shrine 
grounds,    thus  opening   the   season. 

6.     National    Headquarters    of   the 
American  War  Mothers  are  expect- 
ed to  be  established   soon  in   Wa.i^h 
ington  on  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
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Worthy  Nnlinnal  Mo^lfr 


WE'RE  GOING  OVER 
with  your  help 


JUDGING  from  the  immense  in- 
terest shown  in  the  subordin- 
ate Granges  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  New  Jersej' 
and  from  the  many  inquiries  and 
requests  for  complete  informa- 
tion received  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  campaign,  this  year's  con- 
test is  already  a  success. 

While  the  number  of  contest- 
ants and  subordinate  Granges  in- 
terested is  great,  we  want  to 
make  the  number  still  greater; 
and  we  want  you  to  consider  fully 
the  wonderful  opportunity  this 
campaign  offers  to  you  as  a 
Granger  and  to  your  Grange,  and 
the    benefits   you    will    derive    by 

In  co-operation  with  the  Cam- 
paig'u  Committee  this  advertise- 
ment is  presented  hy  Farmers  and 
Traders  IiUe  Insurance  Co.,  State 
Tower   Building,   Syracuse,   N.  Y. 


giving  us  your  utmost  co-opera- 
tion. 

There  is  yet  time  for  you  to  get. 
in  the  race  and  to  show  to  your- 
self and  to  all  of  us  your  true 
brotherly  spirit.  We  are  count- 
ing on  you  to  swell  the  ranks,  and 
your  coming  with  us  in  this  won- 
derful demonstration  will  surely 
help  to  put  it  over  in  true  Grange 
fashion. 

If  you  want  complete  details  of 
this  campaign,  write  to  the  ad- 
dress below  or  inquire  from  the 
Master  of  your  Grange,  who  is 
fully  equipped  with  the  informa- 
tion you  will  need  for  your  ap- 
plication. 


Learn  to  Fly  NOW! 


Penn  School  of  Aviation 


Optrattd  by  VXTV^nVKCH  AVIATION  INDUSTRIES  COR- 
PORATION, alto  nperaliag  PENNSYLVANIA   AIRLINES  INC.; 
affilialtd  uilh  TRANSCONTINENTAL  AND  WESTERN   AIR  INC. 

Federal  and  State  Approved 


EIi 


•  ▼»••■•■••«  Courses  leading  to  Transport,  Limited 

ing     I  raining  commercial  and  Private  Pilots'  Licenses. 


NEW 
LOW  RATES 


Special  (raining  by  the  hour.        •        •        <        Surprisingly  low  rates. 

TRAINING  BASES  ATi 

PittobHrsh-ButUr  Airport  Curtis-B«ttit  Airport 

Harrisburs  Airport  ^ 

Baiic  Aviation 

Airplane  and  Engine  Mechanics  Courses     «     Practical  Experience 
Day  and  Night  Classes  for  Men  and  Women 

Ground  School  Courtot  as  Low  as  StO.OO 

PMom,  C-tH  or  Wrilt  for  Comftlelt  Information 

724  Oliver  BIdg..   Pillsbnrgh,  Pa. 
OPEN  EVENINGS 


PAY 
AS  you  LEARN 


JUST  A 

HAMMER  TO 

APPLY  IT" 


The  great  ittm  bcU  Ucing  iijwd  hv 
million!  of  farmers  and  rerotntrirndt'ii 
by  Agrirulrui'.il  whcioN  and  makers  of'  t>rltiti^ 
And  firm  implrmrnu  cverv^herr.  A  snv>uth  jouti 
of  grral  .irf-ngtli  and  Inng  lifr.  Ca.«io<.t  in  apc'v-  l'r.>- 
Xtcu  bell  I  nd:.  Aik  for  Aliigitor  Sd-el  Belt  I.A<-inc. 


genuine: 


AILIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG  US.  PAT  OFFICt 

STEEIBELTIACING 


INTATIONAL 


Saves  You  Money  on 

Farm  Lighting 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
NATIONAL  in  the  RED 
DFLJM.  If  he  canaot 
supply,  write  as. 

National  Carbide 
Salks    Corporation 

Lir\coln  Oldg.  NewYurk 

Coost  to  Cfvr/st  Service 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 


OME'S  own  gro'ip  of  acquaint- 
ance.s  can  afford  y  suiprising- 
ly  accurate  index  of  the  coun- 
try's drift  in  thinking  and  acting.  T 
know  a  man  who  .saved  up  enough 
money  to  retire  from  hi.s  profession 
and  let  his  family  live  as  well  as  it 
alvvay.s  hail  lived.  Hi.s  ill-health  made 
the  dropping  of  work  attractive.  He 
i.s  living  in  a  rented  hou.se  in  the  city 
iie  chose  as  a  homo,  but  planned  to 
Iniild.  He  bought  a  high-priced  lot 
on  account  of  its  attractive  location, 
believing  that  now  should  be  the  time 
to  build.  He  was  able  and  roady  to 
invest  a  sum  of  money  that  would 
Idok  large  to  most  people,  and  plans 
were  made  for  the  building. 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
the  cash,  wanted  A  good  home  of  his 
own,  and  was  ready  to  turn  over 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  dealers 
in  materials  and  to  workmen  who  do 
not  find  steady  demand  for  their  la- 
bor. He  did  not  find  cost  at  all  pro- 
portionate to  the  dullness  of  the 
times,  and  the  total  investment  prom- 
ised to  make  heavier  inroads  on  his 
capital  than  he  thought  wise.  His  in- 
vestments appeared  less  sure  than 
they  had  been.  When  the  deal  was 
about  to  be  closed  he  decided  to  give 
the  whole  matter  up  and  go  along  in 
his  rented  house. 

It  was  not  just  the  first  cost  of  the 
house.  The  cost  of  good  furnishings 
remains  high,  and  partly  because  the 
labor  that  goes  into  their  making  re- 
mains high.  He  said  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rather  large  house 
would  demand  more  hou.sehold  serv- 
ice, and  that  such  service  continued 
costly. 

The  up.shot  is  that  this  man  keeps 
his  money  and  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, workmen  and  others  go  without 
it.  His  con.servative  course  doubtless 
is  duplicated  by  millions  ia  .some 
quite  small  or  some  large  way.  I 
mention  it  because  I  believe  we  should 
i^xy  lo  acre  citiugo  cAiXK^Liy  3.ii  ciicy  are, 
and  deflation  of  prices  is  far  too  spot- 
ted. 

A  BaHic  Fact 

We  need  facts  for  anrtiorage  in  our 
thinking  today  when  so  many  people 
are  proposing  ways  of  recovery  from 
hard  times.  A  financial  leader  tells  us 
that  a  precipitate  and  prolonged  de- 
cline in  commodity  price  levels  brings 
disaster.  All  are  agreed  on  this  point. 
He  makes  the  statement  as  a  basis 
for  a  plea  that  our  Federal  Reserve 
System  adopt  a  policy  of  far  wider 
expansion  of  credit  so  that  some  in- 
flation would  be  produced,  resulting 
in  higher  prices. 

Leaving  this  plea  aside  as  some- 
thing too  intricate  for  a  layman  like 
myself,  my  interest  is  in  a  cause  for 
low  prices  that  he  ignores.  When  we 
have  plunged  into  the  production  of 
much  more  cotton,  wheat,  oil,  copper, 
sugar  and  other  basic  commodities 
than  can  be  consumed,  and  when  steel 
mills  and  other  manufacturing  plants 
have  increased  producing  capacity 
enormously,  how  can  commodity  price 
levels  be  other  than  low?  Regardless 
of  financial  policies,  taking  cotton  as 
an  instance,  how  can  a  buyer  be  in- 
duced to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  bale 
when  there  are  millions  of  bales  for 
which  there  is  no  demand  and  there 
is  land  ready  to  grow  more  ?  How 
can  any  government  policy  or  any 
financial  policy  make  prices  good 
when  overproduction  continues? 

Our  LeadtTH 

There  ia  no  fair  basis  of  criticism 
of  our  farm  organization  leaders  in 
that  they  do  not  know  any  practi- 
cable means  of  improving  farm  con- 
ditions. They  know  that  some  of  the 
mombpisliip  look  to  them  to  do  .some- 
thing in  what  is  now  a  crisis  for 
many  individual  farmers,  and  there  ia 
an  urge  to  put  forward  constructive 
measures,  but  it  is  wiser  to  leave 
many  disappointed  than  to  make  a 
drive    for    legislation    that    probably 


would  only  make  bad  malter.^i  worse 
It  is  no  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of 
leaders  that  they  may  realize  how 
little  they  can  do  to  change  funda. 
mental   conditions. 

Time  brings  correctives,  and  En. 
rope  may  soon  put  itself  on  a  better 
basis  and  thus  make  markets  better 
for  u.s,  but  radical  proposals  for  what 
is  in  effect  the  dumping  01^  our  agi;. 
cultural  surpluses  are  no  approach  to 
the  solution  of  the  farmer's  pioblom 
who  needs  more  income  from  his 
farm.  If  we  set  these  pioposals  aside 
we  may  do  clearer  thinking 

it    f    W«'re    Hungry 

It  is  rather  idle  to  figure  out  what 
one  would  do  when  lie  has  not  been 
put  to  the  test,  but  I  now  think  that 
if  I  and  my  family  were  dependent 
on  gifts  from  others  for  food  I  should 
want  to  keep  that  dependence  dov.n 
to  a  minimum  and,  speaking  without 
experience,  this  way  appeals  to  me  as 
an  aid: 

We  relish  prepared  products  from 
corn  and  wheat.  These  grains  give 
strength  and  flesh  to  other  animals 
and  likewise  to  us.  As  prices  go  now, 
I  should  be  able  to  buy  wheat  and 
com  at  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  bushel 
and  not  feel  that  I  was  an  object  of 
charity.  I  haven't  tried  the  matter 
out  to  see  how  long  a  bushel  of  com 
and  one  of  wheat  would  last  us,  but 
certainly  it  would  be  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Having  plenty  of  time,  we  would 
pound,  crack  or  grind  some  of  the 
corn  at  home,  and  it  would  make  pal- 
atable mush,  boiled  alone  or  fried,  and 
sweet  corn-bread,  There  would  be 
home-made  hominy,  and  that  is  great 
Some  corn  would  he  parched,  and  all 
of  us  know  that  is  good  Some  wheat 
would  be  cooked  in  a  fireless  cooker 
until  the  grains  burst,  and  some 
would  be  cracked  and  eaten  as  pre- 
pared cereal.s  aio  oaten.  Soriie  wiieal 
would  be  browned  and  made  into 
"coffee."  Along  with  this  we  would 
need  a  little  milk  and  sugar,  and 
some  bulky  green  food  that  was 
cheapest  for  the  season  of  the  year 

Am  I  suggesting  that  others  should 
be  served  such  fare?  I  am  not.  They 
have  a  right  to  a  better  bill  of  fare 
I  am  only  setting  down  what  I  now 
think  I  would  do  if  the  family  was 
hungry  as  I  held  back  from  asking 
for  what  we  needed,  as  so  many  now 
are  doing.  I  am  thinking  of  those 
who  conceal  their  plight  and  suffer 
hunger  when  part  of  that  hunger 
could  be  met  with  two  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  cereals  in  the  world. 

During  the  War,  when  there  was 
a  question  of  sufficient  food  for  the 
Allies  and  ourselves,  I  tried  out  a 
state-wide  campaign  to  interest  the 
public  in  corn  as  a  food.  The  people 
we  tried  most  to  reach  were  for- 
eigners. Our  attempts  were  received 
with  derision,  corn  being  called  "pig- 
feed."  We  knew  enough  to  give  the 
matter  up.  I  am  much  in  earnest 
when  I  say  that  if  one  knows  of  a 
family  that  is  too  proud  to  admit 
that  it  is  hungry  it  should,  in  .some 
way,  be  led  to  know  the  value  of 
corn  and  wheat,  prepared  at  home,  as 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ration.  It 
gives  us  honest-to-goodness  Amer- 
ican  fo.od 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER  ^^^"^^     ^ 

DOIV^T    GAMBLE    WITH     WEATHER    •    •    •    USE     EVEKEADY     PRESTONl 


am  biers     must 


pay: 


Farm  Machinery 

By    R.    IJ.    BLASINGAME 

ONE  of  the  old  well-known  re- 
frigerator companies  announc- 
es a  gas  engine  operated  re- 
frigerator. This  company  is  well 
known  also  to  farmers  because  they 
have  made  farm  equipment  of  the 
highest  grade  for  years.  Many  dairy- 
men would  like  to  have  refrigerators 
for  milk  cooling  but  do  not  have  elec- 
tric current  available. 

This  refrigerating  unit  can  be  ap- 
plied to  either  the  dry  box  employed 
where  milk  Is  retailed  in  bottles  or 
to  cool  milk  in  a  vat  or  cabinet  type 
cooler  where  the  milk  is  cooled  in 
ten-gallon  cans  and  sold  wholesale. 
Of  course,  milk  cooling  is  only  one 
use  to  which  this  or  any  other  me- 
chanical refrigerator  can  be  put. 

» 

Whitewash  Formula 

I  RECENTLY  received  the  following 
letter  and  whitwash  formula  from 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Irwin,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Milk  Control,  Department  of  Health. 
Harrisburg.  We  are  publishing  this 
formula  thinking  that  some  of  our 
readers  might  be  interested. 

"I  am  pleased  to  receive  your  let- 
ter of  September  11th.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  formula  for  white- 
washing dairy  barns  was-  considered 
by  a  committee  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association.  Various  for- 
mulas were  tested  and  the  one  given 
was  finally  considered  the  best.  This 
formula  contains  both  glue  and  flour 
and  seems  of  particular  value  for  use 
in  the  southern  states  where  many  of 
the  small  dairy  barns  are  whitewash- 
ed inside  and  outside.  This  formula 
is  said  to  give  a  whitewash  which 
lasts  longer  on  the  outside  of  the 
building.  In  the  North  we  are  of 
course  interested  in  whitewashing  on 
the  inside  and  if  this  formula  gives 
a  product  which  is  considered  too 
sticky  I  suggest  you  omit  the  glue. 

Unsl.iked    lime    2  pecks 

Spaiii.'^h    whiting 

( Barium   sulphate    'i  pound 

Salt     1  perk 

Powdered  glue   1  pound 

Riro   (li.ur    3  pound.>s 

Add  water  .so  that  it  can  be  applied 
easily   and    thoroughly 

"With  the  advent  of  the  pres.sure 
sprayer  mounted  on  a  motor  truck, 
it  appears  that  a  great  deal  of  white- 
washing is  being  done  with  these  out- 
fits. These  .spraying  rigs  are  used  for 
•spraying  the  interior  of  poultry  hous- 
es, dairy  barns,  etc." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hostetter  of  Lebanon 
county,  Pa.,  .showed  and  demonstrat- 
ed his  spray  rig  at  State  College  dur- 
ing the  potato  exposition.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  kept  quite  busy 
spraying  potatoes  and  orchards  for 
the  neighbors,  and  ahso  spraying 
buildings  with  both  whitwash  and 
paint.  Mr.  Hostetter  u.ses  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  whitewashing  barns: 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  pulverized 
lime  per  gallon  of  water.  He  charges 
$20  for  whitewashing  a  barn  40x100 
feet. 


Your  cars  and  trucks  cost  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Why  gamble  this  winter  with  unsafe  anti- 
freeze mixtures — when  you  can  have  complete 
Eveready  Prestone  protection  for  so  little? 

There's   no   winter-worry  with    Eveready 
Prestone.    No  wondering  whether  your  anti- 
freeze has  boiled  away.  No  danger  of  freezing 
up,  some  blizzardy  night.    Eveready  Prestone 
safeguards  you  throughout  the  winter.  It  doesn't 
overheat  motors  on  warm  days.    It  has  less  ten- 
dency to  leak   than  water.   It  retards   rust  and 
keeps  the  cooling-system  unclogged. 

Eveready  Prestone  is  the  first  product  scien- 
tifically developed  to  keep  engines  from  freezing 
—  not  a  makeshift,  intended  primarily  for  some 
other  purpose!   Its  use  on  scientific  polar  expedi- 

POINTS    OF    SUPERIORITY 

1.  Gives  complete  protection.  2.  Does  not  boil  off. 

3.  Positively  will  not  damage  cooling-system. 

4.  Will  not  heat-up  a  motor. 

5.  Circulates  freely  at  the  lowest  operating  temperatures. 

6.  Will  not  affect  tiaint,  vamisb.  or  lacquer  finishes. 

7.  Non-inflammable  and  odorless. 

8.  Prevents  formation  of  rust  in  cooling-system. 

9.  Economical^-one  filling  lasts  all  winter. 


tions  and  its  acceptance  by  leading  car  manufac 
turers  prove  its  supreme  quality.  Makeshift  prod 
ucts  are  never  cheaper. 

Cost-per-gallon  doesn't  mean  anything  wher 
your  anti-freeze  boils  away  and  needs  constan- 
refilling.  Eveready  Prestone  is  concentrated,  am 
a  relatively  small  amount  is  needed.  The  first  cos 
of  Eveready  Prestone  is  the  last.  You  put  it  it 
and  forget  it! 

Play  safe  this  winter.  Use  Eveready  Preston* 
in  your  cars  and  trucks,  in  your  stationary  engines 
—  wherever  water-cooled  motors  are  subjected  tc 
changes  of  temperature.  Then  you  can  smile  wher 
cold  weather  comes  and  other  people's  engines 
start  freezing  — and  gamblers  pay  their  bills! 

National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Unit  of  Uaiott  Catbide    <  1    and  Carbon  Corporation 


EVEREADY 


NOTE  :  When  you  drain  your  cooling-system  of  Eveready  Prestone  in  th0 
spring,  put  in  Eveready  RUSTONE,  for  all-summer  protection  against 
rust,  clogging  and  overheating.  Then  your  car  will  always  be  free  of  rust. 


PRESTONE 
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Save  Money 

this  MODERN  u^ai/ 


0 


UR  GREAT,  new  Fall  and  Winter  Cata- 
log—The  Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation — is  ready 
for  you.  It  so  well  expresses  the  new  stand- 
ard of  values,  and  offers  the  new  high  qual- 
ity merchandise  at  present  in  detnaad,  that 
we  would  like  you  to  have  it.  We  know 
that  the  real  value  of  the  goods  presented 
in  it  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  prices  asked, 
and  that  you  will  make  substantial  savings 
on  every  purchase. 

From  The  Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation  with  its 
IIOO  pages,offering 48,000  articles,you  may 
select  everything  you  need  in  the  quiet  of 
your  own  home.  Ordering  by  mail  is  most 
convenient.  Try  it  once,  if  you  would  learn 
the  truly  modern,  and  money  saving  way 
of  shopping. 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today. 
Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  to 
our  mail  order  store   nearest   you. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON.  MINNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY. 
ATLANTA.  MEMPHIS.  DALLAS.  LOS  ANGELES.  SEATTLE 

(Mail  Co'i/wn  to  Store  Nrarat  You)  84P64 

Send  me  your  Latest  General  Catalog. 


Nan 


Postoffice . 


Slate . 


Rural  Route 


Box  No. 


(Please  give  both  Route  and  Boi  Number  if  on  a  Rural  Route) 


NESHA]^INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


Street  Addrest- 


Of  TR  grapes  are  not  so  near  per- 
fect this  season  as  usual,  al- 
though the  crop  is  big.  They  do 
not  ripen  evenly  on  the  bunche.s,  some 
berries,  and  .some  entire  bunches,  re- 
maining reddi.sh  in  color.  So  far  I 
have  not  been  able  to  diagnose  the 
(rouble.  Perhaps  some  one  can  tell 
me.  It  may  be  due  to  some  vine  dis- 
ease, although  the  only  visible  sign 
is  that  occasional  leaves  have  dark 
.spots  on  them. 

*  *      * 

But  the  fruit  makes  excellent  butter, 
jelly,  etc.,  and  first-class  grape  juice. 
Mrs.  K.  has  made  enough  so  far  to 
fill  125  pint  bottles,  and  -we  have  sold 
some  grapes  for  making  juice.  The 
figures  show  that  the  use  of  fruit 
juices  has  increased  from  200  to  500 
per  cent  in  the  last  few  years,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  prohibition  law  and 
the  use  which  fruit  juice  manufac- 
turers made  of  their  opportunity. 
Chemists  learned  that  several  vita- 
mins necessary  to  health  and  growth 
were  found  in  fruit  juices.  Diligent 
Hdveitising  soon  acquainted  the  pub- 
lic with  this  fact  and  that  popular- 
ii'cd  fruit  juices.  Grape  juice  contain-s 
vitamins  B  and  C 

*  +     + 

I  have  been  reading  lately  tearful 
pleas  for  the  restoration  of  beer  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  men. 
The  figures  intended  to  show  how 
many  men  would  be  necessary  to  turn 
out  enough  beer  to  slake  the  thirst 
of  this  country  and  keep  it  slaked 
vary  from  75,000  to  a  million.  But 
supposing  that  beer  was  again  made 
and  that  it  would  supplant  fruit  juic- 
es, how  many  people  would  it  throw 
out  of  work?  Dairymen  claim  that 
the  use  of  milk  increased  nearly  100 
per  cent  after  the  advent  of  prohib- 
ition. How  would  a  filuivip  of  50  pet 
cent  in  milk  consumption  affect  the 
dairy  industry?  No,  the  arguments 
will  not  hold  water. 

*  *      * 

In  the  markets  in  this  section,  the 
J.  H.  Hale  peach  sold  for  better  prices 
than  any  other  variety.  When  El- 
bertas  were  selling  for  75  cents  per 
basket  Hales  brought  a  dollar.  This 
is  by  way  of  reviving  a  subject  raised 
in  this  column  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
made  the  statement  that  the  J.  H 
Hale  was  the  best  yellow  peach.  It 
was  new  then  and  some  one  chal- 
lenged the  statement,  claiming  that 
it  was  too  much  like  the  Elberta  for 
the  public  to  know  the  difference. 
Well,  the  public  found  the  difference. 

*  *     * 

However,  the  J.  H.  Hale  is  a  shy 
bearer  with  us.  For  this  reason  the 
Elberta  peach  may  make  more  money 
per  acre  for  the  grower.  What  this 
country  needs  as  much  as  it  needs  a 
good  five-cent  cigar  is  a  yellow  peach 
as  good  as  the  best  white  peach,  and 
as  prolific. 

*  *     * 

A  rather  critical  letter  received  re- 
cently complains  that  our  educational 
institutions,  including  the  agricultur- 
al colleges  and  the  farm  press,  have 
failed  to  give  the  farmers  the  kind  of 
in.struction  and  information  they  need 
to  make  the  business  of  farming  suc- 
cessful. The  writer  claims  that  farm- 
ers would  be  better  off  if  they  did 
not  know  how  to  produce  so  much; 
that  what  they  should  be  taught  is 
how  to  conduct  their  business  so  it 
will  pay  in  dollars  and  cents 

*  +     * 

That  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
had  that  charge  made.  It  .seems  to 
be  human  nature  to  blame  something 
or  .somebody  for  our  short-comings 
and  failures.  The  most  common  cus- 
tom is  to  make  the  government  the 
goat,  or  the  admmi.stration  then  in 
charge  of  the  government,  when 
things  are  not  going  as  we  would  like 


them  to  go.  But  .so  far  there  has 
been  no  system  devised  by  which  the 
public  can  be  made  wise,  permanent- 
ly prosperous,  or  even  .sober 

*        'h        + 

The  failure  to  be  continually  pros- 
perous is  not  confined  to  farmers.  At 
the  present  time  everjr  business,  even 
though  it  is  led  by  men  of  high  edu- 
cation and  training,  is  mired  as  deep 
in  the  depression  as  agriculture,  or 
even  worse.  Maybe  if  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness  could  be  run  by  one  autocratic 
director  general  so  that  production 
could  be  arbitrarily  limited  to  suit 
the  demand,  we  might  avoid  over- 
production. But  when  every  business 
is  conducted  by  an  unlimited  number 
of  individual  men  and  concerns,  each 
acting  with  knowledge  of  the  others, 
anything  like  concerted  action  is  im- 
possible and  we  will  have  periodic 
over-production. 

*      *      + 

No  college,  farm  paper,  or  any  oth- 
er institution  can  give  the  kind  of  in- 
struction that  will  make  individuals 
prosperous,  oven  if  the  instructors 
had  the  information  themselves  Such 
lessons  can  be  learned  only  by  experi- 
ence, and  by  cooperating  with  others 
The  cap  sheaf  in  education  in  a  de- 
mocracy is  cooperation  . 
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MOST  farmers  who  have  reach- 
the  middle  point  in  life  have 
at  some  time  or  another  tried 
their  hand  at  boring  morti.se  holes 
iii  baiu  timbers  and  beating  out  the 
chips  the  auger  cannot  get.  Every 
one  of  us  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
both  to  hold  the  auger  so  straight 
that  the  holes  will  not  be  a  trifle  out 
of  plumb,  and  to  dig  out  the  pieces 
of  wood  with  a  chisel  so  true  that 
the  space  made  for  the  tenon  will  not 
be  more  or  less  "standing." 

Sometimes  aftei  we  had  done  our 
best,  we  have  stood  and  looked  at  our 
work  and  thought,  "That  looks  first 
rate  to  me"  But  the  practiced  eye 
of  the  boss  carpenter  most  always 
showed  just  where  we  had  failed  to 
do  perfect  work.  If  he  did  not  kindly 
tell  us  how  it  ought  to  be,  often  he 
would  take  the  mallet  and  chisel  and 
work  it  out  right  himself. 

Seems  to  me  that  life  is  much  like 
making  mortises  in  sticks  of  timber. 
Often  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  done  pretty  good  jobs.  It  is  a 
bit  humiliating  to  be  brought  to  book 
for  our  imperfect  work.  It  chafes  us 
and  we  sometimes  are  inclined  to  re- 
sent any  criticism.  And  yet,  that  is 
the  price  of  skilled  workmanship 
Ought  we  not  to  be  willing  to  pay  if 
We  want  to  do  the  best  possible 
Never  until  we  are  willing  and  glad 
to  listen  to  just  criticism  and  to  act 
upon  it  are  we  likely  to  reach  the 
goal  of  our  ambition 

Looking  at  our  work  as  farmers, 
does  it  seem  to  us  the  very  best  we 
can  do?  Quite  likely.  That  is  human 
nature;  but  is  not  he  a  true  friend 
to  us  who  says,  "You  and  I  might  do 
a  good  deal  better  than  we  do  Let's 
try  it." 

And  surely  none  of  ii.s  would  ever 
honestly  dare  to  say.  "My  life  today 
is  perfect  "  He  who  holds  the  plumb- 
lino  and  lay.s  the  .square  flown  on  our 
lives  always  sees  and  knows  just  how 
good  we  are  But  how  patient  He  is! 
Can  you  not  hear  Him''  "Next  time 
you  will  do  a  little  better  "  And  ought 
wc  not  to  be  patient  enough  to  an- 
swer back  with  a  smile  and  a  cheery 
heart.   "Master,   I'll  try.  " 
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THE  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
more  profitable  to  operate  land 
in  large  units  or  in  small  fam- 
ily-sized areas  has  been  debated  for 
centuries.  Greater  interest  has  re- 
cently been  aroused  in  large-scale 
farming  operations  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  public  imagina- 
tion has  been  fired  by  merger.s  in  the 
business  field,  by  the  development  of 
chain  stores  and  by  the  practice  of 
linking  up  a  number  of  opeiations. 
which  were  formerly  separate,  in  one 
organization  under  a  single  directing 
head.  A  second  reason  for  this  inter- 
est is  the  unquestioned  need  for  vol- 
ume output  of  products  of  imiform 
quality,  which  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  obtain  where  large  num- 
bers of  small-producing  units  are  in- 
volved. Third,  lands  mortgaged  be- 
yond their  worth  have,-  through  fore- 
closure, come  into  the  hands  of  mort- 
gage companies  which  have  sought 
ways  and  means  of  getting  an  income 
from  them  by  placing  them  under 
single  management  and  control. 

Large-scale  farming   is  not  a  new 
venture.     Three    of    the    largest    farms    in    New 
Jersey  have   been  in  operation  for  more  than   ."iO 
years  and  53  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
ten  years. 

In  order  to  determine  the  facts  regarding  large- 
fcale  farming  and  the  po.ssibility  of  its  pointing 
the  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of  agriculture,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
dertook a  survey.  This  was  conducted  on  a  fact- 
finding basis  and  is  one  of  the  most  intensive 
studies  of  the  kind  yet  developed.  It  was  made  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  large  farms 
in  the  state,  the  trend  of  these  enterprises  and 
the  results  of  the  .operation  of  these  farms  from 
the  standpoint  of  financial  success.  In  many  cases 
farms  classed  under  the  term  "large-scale"  do  not 
have  extensive  acreage,  but  such  classification  is 
based  on  great  intensiveness  of  operation  and  the 
application  of  mechanization  to  the  farms  through 
electrification  and  the  adoption  of  methods  that 
.secure  the  utmost  output  from  each  unit. 

The  survey  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  New 
Jersey  there  are  27  vegetable  farms,  24  farms  pro- 
ducing dairy  products,  20  poultry  farms  and  17 
fruit  plantations  which  would  come  under  the 
term  "large-scale."  The  two  largest  farms  con- 
sist of  3,000  acres  each  and  the  smallest  is  a  six- 


A  he*  lion  of  a  celery  field  equipped  to  Mupply  plants  with  urtificial   ruin 


¥  arming  on  a  Large  Scale 

By  WILLI.AM  B.  Dl  RVEE, 

Secretary  New  Jersey  State  Depart  mt-nt   <>t   Agrlcultuie 

acre  poultry  farm.  Seven  farms  are  between  1,000 
j'nd  2.000  acres  in  area;  13,  between  500  and  1,000 
ceres;  and  16  farms  under  100  acres  in  extent. 

Expressed  in  a  different  way,  the  average  acre- 
ages of  the  different  classes  of  farms  studied  are 
580  acres  for  the  dairy  farm,  405  for  the  vegetable 
laim,  580  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  and 
55  acres  for  the  poultry  farm.  For  the  68  farms 
from  which  financial  statements  were  secured,  it 
v/as  found  that  there  is  an  average  investment  of 
nearly  $200,000  and  a  total  investment  of  approx- 
imately $13,000,000. 

Of  a  group  of  79  large-scale  farms,  48  are  owned 
by  individuals,  19  by  corporations  and  three  by 
estates.  Furthermore,  46  are  operated  by  the  own- 
er or  owners,  while  19  have  managers.  In  eight 
cases  the  owner  and  manager  divide  the  problems 
of  administration  and  in  four  the  farms  are  rented 
on  a  cash  or  share  basis  under  the  supervision  of 
a  manager. 

A  brief  description  of  the  types  of  farms  men- 
tioned will  be  enlightening.  The  vegetable  farms, 
for  example,  are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 
These  farms  as  a  rule  are  given  over  to  the  produc- 
tion of  truck  crops  such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  celery, 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  onions  and  cab- 
bage.  The  relatively  large  stretches  of  fertile  soil 


in  many  parts  of  New  Jersey  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Many  of  these  farms  have  consider- 
able portions  of  their  total  acreage 
under  irrigation,  facilitating  the  high- 
est possible  intensiveness  in  cropping. 
On  many  of  these  farms  it  is  the 
practice  to  grow  three  crops  on  the 
same  land  in  one  season. 

The    crops    grown   undei'   irrigation 
are  planted  in  narrow  rows  and  are 
hand-cultivated,    producing    as    a    re- 
sult of  this  intensiveness  two  or  three 
times    as    much    as   unirrigated    land 
1  armed   in    the    usual    way.     Some   of 
these  vegetable  farms  are  located  on 
land  worth   several    thousand   dollars 
an  acre,  are  very  intensively  cropped 
and  give  surprisingly  large  gross  re- 
turns.    For    example,    two    of    them, 
with  a  total  of  137  acres  under  crops, 
have  gross  sales  of  $115,000  or  about 
$840  per  acre.    The  cost  of  producing 
crops    on    these    farms    is    generally 
higher    than    on    vegetable    farms    in 
some    other    lower-priced    areas    but 
this  difference  is  compensated  for  at 
ieast   in   part   by   lower   selling   costs 
and  better  prices. 
A  study  of  the  fruit  farms  discloses  that  they 
rue  devoted  almost  exclusively   to  the  production 
cf  apples  and  peaches  and  are  located  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  New  Jersey.    Their  cultural  practices 
are  highly  advanced.    Five  of  the  farms  are  equip- 
jted   with  stationary  spraying   equipment,  consist- 
ing of  a  system  of  pipes,  either  overhead  or  under- 
ground,  to  carry   the  spray   material   and   permit 
tapping   anywhere    along    the    line    with    a    spray 
liose  for  application   to  the    trees.    This  arrange- 
rrient    results    in    a    very    considerable    saving    in 
labor  and  equipment  and  is  a  decided  advantage 
in  permitting  spraying  to  be  done  as  demanded  by 
varying  conditions.    Cold  storage  plants  are  a  usu- 
f;l  feature  of  these  farms,  enabling  the  farmer  to 
hold  his  crop  for  late  markets.   The  use  of  tractors, 
power  sprayers,  power  fruit  washers  and  graders 
is  common  on  all  of  these  farms. 

Saving  in  costs  of  purchases  is  made  by  coor- 
dinated buying  and,  since  the  quantities  involved 
are  large  and  usually  for  cash,  a  considerable  sav- 
ing can  be  made.  One  problem  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  large  fruit  plantations  is  the  cost 
involved  during  the  long  period  of  non-bearing. 
Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  efficient  management,  one 
of  the  principal  (Continued  on  page  16.) 
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DOLLAR  WORTH  $1.64 

IF  any  one  has  a  dollar  he  should  treat  it 
with  respect,  for  statisticians  have  figured 
out  that  it  will  buy  more  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  War.  It  will  purchase  neces- 
sities and  average  luxuries  that  normally  cost 
$1.64,  they  say.  They  have  not,  however,  fig- 
ured out  how  we  may  get  the  dollar. 


MEAT  INSPECTIONS 

THE  first  of  this  month  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  federal  meat  inspection 
under  the  present  law.  In  this  25  years  in- 
spectors have  examined  a  total  of  some  1.600,- 
000,000  animals.  There  is  no  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  this  service  to  the  livestock- 
industry  and  to  the  consuming  j)uhlic.  but  it 
is  one  branch  of  government  activity  that  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  worth  all  it  costs. 
It  creates  confidence  in  an  essential  product 
and  justifies  that  faith  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers. 


WHEN    THEY    BITE 

THE  cold  eye  of  science  has  been  turned 
on  the  mosquito  to  find  the  feeding  hab- 
its of  this  hungry  beast.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion  all  mosquitoes  do  not  feed  all  the 
time.  The  rainbarrel  variety,  for  example, 
bites  best  at  night  and  signals  its  attack  b}- 
song.  The  yellow-fever  tribe  bites  b}-  day 
and  may  sneak  on  its  victim  from  behind.  The 
fresh-water  marsh  mosquito  is  busiest  at 
dusk,  while  malarial  mosquitoes  are  not  par- 
ticular but  seek  their  prey  at  all  hours.  These 
facts  are  of  more  interest  to  science  than  of 
service  to  the  public,  unless  a  person  is  par- 
ticular about  what  breed  of  mosquitoes  bites 
him. 


DAIRY    PROGRESS 

COW-TESTING  work  in  Pennsylvania 
started  in  1911  when  one  association 
had  516.7  cows  on  test.  They  averaged  5.72i 
pounds  of  milk  and  234.5  ])ounds  of  butterfat. 
The  work  grew  steadily  until  in  1920  thirty- 
five  associations  had  6,587.8  cows  on  test.  The 
average  production  in  23  associations  that 
year  wa^  6.577  pounds  of  milk  and  259.2 
pounds  of  butterfat.  In  1930.  figures  for 
which  have  jwst  been  comi)iled.  37,058  cow- 
were  on  test  all  or  part  of  the  year  in  8«' 
associations,  and  the  average  production  for 
all  these  cows  was  8.081  pounds  of  milk  an  1 
310  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  is  the  fir>t 
time  average  milk  ])roduction  has  gone  over 
8,000  pounds,  while  it  is  the  fourth  coiisecu 
tive  time  that  butterfat  per  cow  has  exceeded 
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300  pounds.  The  steady  growth  in  number 
of  associations,  cows  on  test  and  production 
l)er  cow  illustrates  the  progress  the  Pennsyl- 
\ania  dair\  industry  is  making  in  efficient 
production.  Dairymen  are  cutting  their  costs 
I)y  keeping  better  cows  and  feeding  them 
correctly,  which  is  a  safe  basis  on  which  to 
build  hopes  of  dairy  profits. 


WOULD  "STABILIZE"   CORN 

THE  "Committee  of  15."  headed  by  the 
Governor  of  Iowa,  demands  that  the 
discredited  "stabilization"  principle  be  ap- 
l)lied  to  corn  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of 
that  grain.  Admitting  that  it  did  not  work 
with  wheat  or  cotton  they  still  think  it  will 
work  with  corn.  This  is  faith  worthy  of  a 
great  cause.  Or  is  it  a  case  where  desire 
warps  judgment,  where  wishing  supplants 
wisdom?  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Farm  Board 
will  try  to  "stabilize"  corn,  and  probabl}- 
those  asking  it  to  do  so  are  aware  of  the  fu- 
tility of  their  efforts.  The  fallacy  of  "stabili- 
zation" has  been  amply  illustrated  in  theor\ 
and  in  practice.  Its  record  to  date  does  not 
recommend  it  for  further  experiment. 


TO  STUDY  GRASSES 

IN  a  northern  county  of  P*ennsylvania  three 
pasture  demonstrations  were  held  recent- 
ly, not  to  show  how  to  improve  pastures,  but 
to  help  farmers  identify  bluegrass,  redtop, 
bent  grasses,  timothy  and  poverty  grass,  so 
that  they  could  tell  the  diflference  between  the 
valuable  and  the  worthless  grasses  for  pas- 
ture. It  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  outside 
of  the  bluegrass  countrx .  and  even  some  ot 
those  where  bluegrass  thrives,  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  this  great  pasture  plant.  It  i.> 
entirely  possible  that  a  more  careful  study  of 
bluegrass  by  farmers  might  widen  its  intUi- 
ence  and  add  to  the  value  of  pasture  in  sec- 
tions where  improvement  is  most  needed. 


BEER    SURVEY 

THE  attack  on  prohibition,  which  is  ex- 
])ectecl  this  winter,  will  not  get  much 
support  fi"om  agriculture.  Most  farmers  are 
"dry"  personally  as  well  as  politically,  hence 
not  likely  to  be  stampeded  by  promises  of 
better  markets  through  beer.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  making  a  survey  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  effect  a  restored 
brewing  industry  would  have  on  demand  for 
farm  products  such  as  hops  and  barley,  but 
little  interest  is  noted  in  the  survey.  In  the 
first  place  the  Department  will  probably  find 
that  the  effect  would  be  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, and  in  the  second  place  any  report  on 
prohibition  will  be  discounted  by  the  public 
which  has  heard  so  much  of  the  subject  that 
it  has  no  faith  left  in  anything  where  booze 
is  concernetl. 


THE    DEBENTURE'S    CHANCE 

WHEN  the  National  (irange  meets  at 
Madison.  Wis.,  on  Nf)veniber  11th.  for 
its  65th  annual  session  it  will  pass  a  resolu- 
tion in  fa\(ir  of  the  export  debenture  plan.  .At 
least  it  has  done  so  regularly  in  the  i)ast  and 
recent  statements  by  (irange  leaders  indicate 
that  it  will  not  deviate  from  the  custom  this 
year.  However,  <liscussions  of  the  debenture 
may  not  be  so  one-sided  as  expected,  for  the 
Order  can  hardly  ignore  the  statement  of 
Secretary  of  .\griculture  Hyde  on  this  pnq)- 
osition.  The  conference  of  Eurf)pean  cotton 
buyers  and  spinners  having  "resolved  that 
pro]>osals  for  subsidizing  exports  of  .\mcr- 
ican  cotton  by  <lebenture  or  similar  measures 
have  disrupted  dealings  \\\{\\  mills  and  is  pre- 
venting buyers  of  manufactured  goods  from 
placing  order>,"  in(|uiry  wa>  made  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  what  to  e.xpect.    He  ca- 
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bled  back  that  the  debenture  may  be  discuss- 
ed in  Congress,  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  ten 
\ears,  but  that  the  present  administration  is 
on  record  as  opjiosed  to  it  and  that  "it  is  in- 
conceivable that  Congress  would  take  action 
the  lienefits  of  which  would  accrue  to  the  buy 
ers  rather  than  the  i)roducers  of  American 
cotton."  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  Secre- 
tary thinks  the  del)enture's  chances  of  be- 
coming a  law  are  not  l)right.  It  may  and 
should  not  stop  the  Grange  from  reaffirming 
its  stand  on  the  delienture  if  it  consiclers  that 
plan  sound,  but  it  will  shake  the  confidence 
of  those  who  hoped  to  see  it  made  more  than 
a  subject   for  discussion. 


BOARD    WILL    TELL 

WI".  have  frequently  stated  that  since  the 
government's  wheat  buying  was  done 
with  ]nil)lic  funds  the  Farm  Hoard  should 
keep  the  public  informed  as  to  the  extent  of 
such  ])urchases.  On  the  ground  that  this  in- 
formation might  be  used  by  its  "enemies"  to 
discredit  the  .Agricultural  Marketing  Act  the 
Hoard  has  declined  to  state  officially  how 
much  wheat  it  held.  Private  estimate^  have 
ranged  from  200.000,000  to  275,  000.000  bush 
els,  before  47,.500,000  bushels  were  sold  or 
swapped  to  China,  Germany  and  Brazil,  but 
no  one  knew  the  exact  amount.  Last  week. 
liowe\er.  Chairman  Stone  announced  that  in 
the  near  future  he  would  make  public  the 
fpiantity  of  wheat  the  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion owns.  This  is  the  sensible  course  to  take 
and  one  that  should  ha\e  been  followed  from 
the  beginning  t)f  the  government's  wheat  buy- 
ing activities.  It  will  remove  at  least  one  un- 
certainty from  a  market  that  has  been  limp- 
ing alon</  under  a  burden  of  thuibt. 


MORE  BULLS  ATTACK 

HARRY  LEP.I'LR,  superintendent  of  the 
dairy  at  Haines  .Acres,  near  York,  Pa., 
ua>  leading  a  1,600-pound  pure-bred  Holstein 
bull  by  a  chain  when  the  animal  attacked 
him.  The  full  extent  of  the  injuries  are  un- 
known, but  he  is  a  patient  in  the  hospital  and 
the  bull's  owner  has  announced  that  he  will 
kill  the  animal  rather  than  take  further 
chances  with  it.  I.  M.  Hunsberger,  Yerkes, 
Pa.,  was  attacked  by  his  "tame"  bull  a  iew 
days  ago  and  "is  ])retty  badly  done  up."  The 
subscriber  who  sends  this  report  was  unable 
to  secure  further  details.  While  he  was  mo\- 
ing  a  bull  from  t)ne  stall  to  another  John 
Neynes,  a  farmer  living  near  Cascada.  Iowa, 
wtis  knocked  down  as  the  animal  suddenly 
turned  on  him.  Mr.  Neynes  defended  himself 
with  a  pitchfork  and  succeeded  in  tying  the 
enraged  animal,  but  he  was  seriously  gored 
in  the  encounter.  On  .September  24th  Mrs. 
Samuel  Stauffcr  of  near  I'^phrata,  Pa.,  went 
in  among  a  herd  of  cattle  to  pick  some  apples 
and  was  attacked  by  a  bull.  Her  injuries 
were  so  severe  that  she  is  reported  lingering 
in  the  hospital  with  practically  no  improve- 
ment. .\  three-year-old  boy  with  her  escaped 
by  climbing  a  straw  stack.  Mrs.  William 
.Stohler.  a  neighbor  woman  over  70  year>  old. 
heroically  attacked  the  bull  with  a  broom  and 
would  have  been  a  seconil  victim  but  for  the 
tiinel\  arrival  of  Menno  Martin  who  rescued 
the  women.  .An  Oklahoma  reader  sends  an 
account  of  a  wholesale  attack  when  50  Brah- 
ma bulls  on  the  way  to  the  stockyards  stam- 
l)eded  in  the  streets  of  San  .Antonio,  Texas, 
"charging  women  and  children  on  the  side- 
walks and  invading  yards  where  comely  ma- 
trons sat  enjoying  afternoon  social  activ- 
ities." Cowboys  and  police  rounded  up  the 
bul!>  and  rescued  the  victims  without  cas- 
ualties. Two  women  who  took  refuge  on  top 
of  an  automobile  were  charged  time  after 
time  until  the  car  was  ruined.  Whether  bull.s 
be  tame  or  otherwise,  single  or  in  droves. 
they  should  be  handled  with  clue  precautions 
for  any  sudden  attack. 
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THE  second  New  Jersey 
agricultural  market- 
ing conference  held 
at  the  College  last  Friday 
^as  lacking  in  attendance, 
indicating  that  last  year's 
conference  had  failed  in  its 
purpose  and  that  the  pro- 
gram offered  last  week  was 
not  of  sufficient  intere.st  to 
attract  the  thinking  farmers. 
These  conferences  were  es- 
tablished to  coordinate  the  best  marketing  knowl- 
Pdee  in  New  Jersey  and  nearby  states  in  order  to 
work  out  a  definite  constructive  marketing  pro- 
gram in  New  Jersey. 

When  farmers  fail  to  show  an  interest  in  such 
a  discussion  there  must  be  something  wrong.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  fault  lies  in 
trying  to  cover  too  many  phases  of  marketing  at 
these  conferences  without  a  thorough  discussion  of 
onv  one  part  of  the  program. 
'  Mr  V.  Hart,  of  Cornell  University,  in  discussing 
the  agricultural  legislative  program  of  New  York 
state  touched  on  a  subject  which  was  well  worthy 
of  an  entire  day's  discussion  of  its  relation  to 
similar  future  policies  in  New  Jersey. 

Progress   and  value   of  egg  auctions  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  auctions  were  reviewed,  but  those 
who  lacked  this  information  and  who  could  most 
profitably  use  it  were  not  present  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussions.   Auction  markets,  where  economic   con- 
ditions warrant  them,  are  already  a 
definite    marketing  program   in   New 
Jersey.    There  seems  to  be  no  conflict 
of  this  opinion  in  the  state. 

Some  feel  that  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion at  this  conference  should  be  mar- 
keting projects  of  questionable  eco- 
nomic soundness  and  new  marketing 
ideas  which  are  not  already  establish- 
ed in  the  agricultural  program  of  the 
state.  Marketing  in  general  is  too 
great  a  problem  to  cover  in  one  day, 
and  when  it  is  attempted  only  the 
surface  is  scratched  without  getting 
to  the  meat  of  the  problem. 
*     *     * 

THREE  things  of  importance  to 
the  dairy  Industry  of  New  Jersey 
came  out  of  the  milk  conference  held 
at  New  Brunswick  last  Thursday; 
that  there  must  be  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  facts  and  better  understand- 
ing between  the  producers,  distribut- 
ors, health  officials  and  consumers, 
concerning  milk,  that  the  need  for 
minimum  uniform  standards  for  qual- 
it"  of  milk  is  paramount,  and  that  the 
need  for  pasteurization  of  the  milk 
supplies  for  large  cities  is  an  issue 
that  cannot  be  dodged  by  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Milk  legislation  has  been  a  confus- 
ed and  confusing  issue  in  New  Jer- 
sey during  the  past  two  years,  and  it 
was  hoped  by  farm  leaders  that  by 
bringing  together  dairymen,  distrib- 
utors, consumers  and  health  officials 
to  discuss  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting uniform  quality  regulation 
that  the  way  might  be  paved  toward 
constructive  milk  legislation  for  New 

Jersey.  _ 

Dr.  James  D.  Brew  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  in  his  discussion  of  health  reg- 
ulations essential  to  production  and  distribution  of 
milk  presented  some  facts  worthy  of  serious 
thought  and  conscientious  study  by  all  interested 
in  quality  control  of  milk.  All  the  speakers  em- 
phasized the  need  for  uniform  minimum  standards. 
Dr.  Brew  pointed  out  the  fact  that  beyond  this 
minimum  standard  for  quality  of  milk  needed  to 
make  it  safe  as  a  food,  grades  are  an  economic 
factor  and  have  no  special  public  health  sig- 
nificance. 

"It  is  not  the  function  of  public  health  officials 
to  grade  milk,  since  a  food  is  either  safe  or  it  is 
unsafe.  Hence  the  primary  interest  of  the  health 
department  is  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  all 
danger  of  disease  dissemination,  "  Dr.  Brew  stated. 

Up  to  the  present  time  New  "Jersey  dairy  inter- 
ests have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  health  offi- 
cials, nor  have  the  health  officials  been  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  among  themselves,  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  safe  milk.  Until  there  is  a 
unity  of  thought  on  the  minimum  safety  require- 
ments there  will  continue  to  be  a  wide  variation 
throughout  the  state  in  regulaticms  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  progress  in  raising  the  quality 
of  milk  for  the  consumer  will  be  handicapped  most 
severely.  In  formulation  of  milk  legislation  next 
winter,  if  dairymen  and  health  officials  will  re- 
alize that  uniform  minimum  requirements  are 
health  factors,  while  grades  above  that  require- 
ment are  economic  factors,  they  will  have  started 
on  a  constructive  program  for  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  milk  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Brew  expressed  the  need  for  a  more  intel- 
ligent means  of  supervising  the  quality  of  milk  at 
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the  farm  and  at  the  distributing  plants. 

"Far  more  effective  work  would  be  accomplish- 
ed," he  said  further,  "if  inspection  staffs  devoted 
more  time  to  checking  up  the  efficiency  of  milk 
plant  operations  and  the  quality  of  milk  as  it  is 
received  at  the  plant  prior  to  pasteurization. 

"The  dairy  barn  score,  originally  designed  to  ex- 
press mathematically  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  production  and  handling  of  milk,  has  been 
perverted  to  a  means  of  expressing  milk  quality." 
This  error  is  made  not  only  by  health  officials  and 
distributors,  but  by  producers  as  well. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Howe,  reviewing  a  study  of  the 
milk  situation  in  North  Jersey,  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  more  uniform  production  regulations 
and  elimination  of  varying  duplicate  effort  in  in- 
specting dairy  farms. 

Most  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  conference 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  pasteurization  of 
milk  and  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food.    Since  the 
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\   Diversified  Farming   Questii»n 

conference  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman  has  expressed  the 
fear  that  persons  attending  the  meetings  might 
c'btain  the  wrong  perspective  as  to  the  dangers 
v/hich  lie  in  milk  as  a  earner  of  disease-producing 
crganisms.  Pasteurization  of  milk  was  consider- 
ed largely  from  the  standpoint  of  consumption  in 
large  population  centers.  Dr.  Brew  stated  that 
there  was  a  place  for  a  limited  amount  of  good 
raw  milk.  Most  of  the  milk  produced  in  New  Jcr- 
!,ey  is  consumed  in  larger  cities,  many  of  which 
have  barred  all  raw  milk,  except  certified.  Dairy- 
men have  fought  these  moves  made  hy  health  of- 
ficials but  present  conditions  and  scientific 
1  nowl'edge  indicate  that  they  must  now  face  the 
tacts  By  doing  this  they  will  gain  greater  sup- 
port in  a  constructive  program  for  better  quality 
milk. 

*         :•:         :;: 

^HE  other  day  I  received  an  ann(nincement  of 
^  the  short  courses  offered  this  winter  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Rutgers  University.  Pro- 
fessor F  G  Helyar,  Director  of  Short  Courses,  has 
found  during  recent  years  that  the  enrollment  in 
agricultural  .short  courses  varies  in  accordance 
with  industrial  conditions  throughout  the  country. 
During  years  of  industrial  depression  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  student  enrollment,  the 
Hhort  course  classes  last  year  being  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  College. 

There  is  every  rea.son  to  expect  even  more  farm 
men  and  women  will  be  interested  in  receiving 
agricultural  training  this  year  than  in  1930.  Many 
have  left  the  cities  to  return  to  farms,  and  young 
farm  folks  are  not  being  drawn  to  the  cities  by 
attractive  positions.  Those  who  will  attend  the 
yhort  courses  in  agriculture  this  winter  are  sound 
in  their  belief  that  this  twelve  weeks  of  traming 
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if  of  greater  value  tc  them 
vjnder  the  present  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  situation 
:han  ever  before. 

Beginning  November  9th 
fjve  twelve-weeks  courses  are 
offered  to  those  interested  in 
cairying,  fruit,  vegetables 
amr  poultry.  Since  these 
winter  courses  were  estab- 
lished in  1909  over  2,900 
students  have  been  enrolled. 

Of  this  group  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates 

are  engaged  in  actual  farming. 

In  February   several    shorter  courses,   from   one 

to   two  weeks   duration,   are   offered   to   those  who 

are  limited  in  time  for  study  and  those  who  are 

interested  in  some  particular  problem. 

*      *      * 

THIS  year's  crop  of  white  seed  potatoes  in  south 
Jersey  is  considered  the  best  grown  and  the 
most  free  from  disease  ever  produced  in  the  state. 
Not  only  are  those  fields  entered  for  certification 
unusually  free  from  di.sease  but  present  indications 
point  toward  a  good  yield. 

The  eighty-five  Central  Jersey  growers  who  last 
Tuesday  inspected  .several  of  the  fields  on  a  tour 
through  Salem  and  Cumberland  counties  expressed 
their  satisfaction  of  the  prospective  South  Jersey 
crop  for  their  seed  source  next  spring.  There  are 
about  nine  hundred  acres  of  potatoes  entered  for 
certification  in  the  state  this  year,  most  of  them 
being  grown  in  these  two  South  Jet- 
.sey  counties. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  low  returns 
for  the  Central  Jersey  crop  this  year 
South  Jersey  seed  is  not  expected  to 
move    very    soon    after    the    harvest. 
Many    of    the    growers    are    also    an- 
ticipating low  prices  along  with  this 
slow  movement  of  certified  seed. 
*     f     * 
|FFICIAL  yearly   production   rec- 
ords   have   just    been    completed 
on   2.161   birds   in   three  New  Jersey 
egg-laying    contests.     Leading   all    of 
the   fiocks   entered    in    these   contests 
was  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  Par- 
menter's    Red    Mount    Farm,    Massa- 
chusetts.    In    spite    of    the    fact   that 
poultrymen    outside     the    state    held 
many   leading    positions,   flocks   from 
New    Jersey    made    very    creditable 
showings. 

Besides  using  these  contests  to  ob- 
tain official  records  on  their  breeding 
flocks  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  many 
New  Jersey  poultrymen  have  used  the 
contests  as  a  basis  for  improvement 
bieeuiiig.  The  average  inciividuai  egg 
production  in  these  contests  indicates 
the  high  quality  birds  which  are  en- 
tered in  the  contests.  The  average 
production  in  the  Hunterdon  County 
contest  was  206.4  eggs  per  bird,  at 
Vineland  203.5  eggs,  and  at  the  Pas- 
saic contest,  204.2   eggs  per  bird. 

The  Parmenter  flock  of  Reds  led 
the  Passaic  contest  with  the  produc- 
tion of  2,739  eggs  for  a  score  of 
2,719.30   points. 

Second   honors   were   taken    by   an- 
other flock  of  the  same  variety  owned 
Poultry    Farm,    Groton,    Massachusetts, 

The  qual- 


O' 


cows 


by    Scott 

with  2,671  eggs  scoring  2,520.75  points, 
ity  Poultry  Farm  White  Leghorns  from  Montville 
were  third  with  2,616  eggs  scoring  2,510.05  points. 
The  high  individual  score  of  324  eggs  valued  at 
347.90  points  was  made  by  a  White  Leghorn  from 
the  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  West  Willington, 
Connecticut.  Two  Rhode  Island  Reds  of  the  Par- 
menter's  Red  Mount  Farm  flock  scored  308.90  and 
303.85  points  to  rank  second  and  third  respectively 
in  individual  scores. 

Other  flocks  listed  among  the  Pas.saic  county 
contest  leaders  are:  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm, 
West  Willington,  Conn.;  Farview  Poultry  Farm, 
Walden,  N.  Y.:  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Montville; 
Burdean  Acres,  Newton  Center,  Mass.;  George  B. 
Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  and  R.  C.  Hixon, 
Sparta. 

A  production  of  2.484  eggs  for  a  score  of  2,494.95 
points  won  the  Hunterdon  County  Egg-Laying 
<7ontest  for  W.  C.  Eckard's  White  Leghorns  from 
Paw  Paw.  Michigan. 

Willis  E.  Strykers  White  Leghorns  from  Belle 
Mead  finished  second  with  2,481  95  points,  and  an- 
other White  Leghorn  flock  from  Joachim  Breeding 
Farm,  Rivorton,  placed  third  with  2,292.20  points. 
The  high  individual  score  of  301  eggs,  valued  at 
292.60  points,  was  made  by  one  of  W,  C.  Eckard's 
birds. 

Other  flocks  listed  among  the  leaders  arc:  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  Morton.  Pa.;  Leon  H.  Niece, 
Stockton;  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  West  Will- 
ington, Conn.;  Charles  O.  Goegcr,  Calif  on;  Leon 
H.  Niece,  Princeton  Farms,  Princeton. 
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The  Lowly  Onion 

By  ARLENE  PUTNAM 

ALTHOUGH  sometimes  the  onion  causes 
tears  to  come  to  the  eyes,  they  are  not 
tears  of  deep  sorrow,  and  no  doubt  it  has 
brought  a  sparkle  to  the  eyes  also,  when  we  have 
come  in  on  a  cold  winter  day  to  be  greeted  by  a 
nice  juicy  steak  smothered  in  onions  or  a  hot  stew 
giving  forth  that  aromatic  flavor,  to  mention  noth- 
ing of  the  sparkle  that  comes  to  the  eye  as  a  re- 
sult of  eating  this  health-giving  vegetable. 

It  will  also  be  a  consolation  to  know  that  there 
will  be  no  tears  shed  if  onions  are  peeled  under 
water.  This  doesn't  mean  that  you  have  to  put  on 
your  bathing  suit,  but  only  that  the  onions  should 
be  kept  submerged  in  the  water. 

Onions  may  be  eaten  raw,  baked,  boiled,  stewed, 
fried  or  pickled.    Baked  onions  are  delicious. 

Baked  Onions 

Six  large  Spanish  onions,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
two  teaspoons  brown  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper. 

Peel  onions,  slit  in  quarters,  not 
cutting  clear  through.  Place  in  but- 
tered casserole.  Add  butter,  sugar, 
salt  and  pepper.  Bake  one  and  one- 
half  hours  in  moderate  oven,  about 
400  degrees  F.  Serve  on  buttered 
toast. 

Onions  and  Fried  Apple 

Saute  sliced  onions  in  a  frying  pan 
then  add  sliced  apples,  water  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Cover  and  cook  until 
apples  are  tender.  Fry  until  brown. 
Serve  with  meat  or  with  strips  of 
toast. 

Onion-Cucumber  Salad 

Soak  onions  a  few  hours  in  sugar 
and  water  to  remove  the  strong  taste. 
Slice  cucumbers.  Dice  the  onions  and 
add  grated  cheese.  Place  on  lettuce 
leaves  aud  add  luayuuuuise.  This  aiso 
makes  delicious  sandwiches. 

Escalloped  Onionn 

Place  layers  of  bread  crumbs  and 
freshly  boiled  onions  which  have  been 
separated  with  a  fork,  alternately  in 
a  baking  dish.  Add  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  moisten  all  with  canned 
tomatoes.    Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Onion   a    La-Creme 

Boil  small  onions  until  tender.  Put 
in  saucepan  one  cup  cream,  two  table- 
spoons butter  and  thicken  with  one 
teaspoon  flour.  Add  salt,  pepper  and 
onions  and  boil  five  minutes. 

Onion  Potatoette 

Two  cups  cold  mashed  potatoes, 
one  cup  fine  chopped  onion,  one  cup 
raw  Hamburg,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  pepper,  one  cup  cream.  Beat 
well  and  bake  in  quick  oven  until 
browned. 

Onion  Chicken   Potpie 

When  the  chicken  is  stewed  tender 
add  twelve  small  whole  onions.  When 
the  onions  have  boiled  ten  minutes 
add  the  dumplings.  In  this  way  the 
onions  will  be  done  cooking  when  the 
dumplings  are  done. 


washed  almost  before  they   have  been  worn;   and 
they  are  most  inconvenient  for  the  small  wearer. 

Of  course  the  most  obvious  solution  is  to  leave 
off  the  collars  and  cuffs.  But  there  are  some  littl-* 
boys  and  many  little  girls  who  need  just  th(! 
touch  given  by  a  white  or  light-colored  collar  to 
make  them  look  their  best;  and  long  sleeves  mu.sl 
be  held  in  by  some  sort  of  cuff.  The  best  solution 
of  all  is  the  simulated  or  stitched-down  collar,  and 
the  wide  band  cuff  with  the  sleeve  tucked  in  un- 
derneath .so  it  can  be  made  longer  a.s  little  arm.s 
grow. 

The  simulated  collar  takes  almost  any  .shape 
desired.  It  may  be  the  simple  Peter  Pan  type,  or 
a  middy  collar,  or  surplice  effect.  As  long  as  \t. 
is  stitched  to  the  body  of  the  garment  it  will  re- 
main easily  ironed  and  comfortable  for  the  child. 
J5 

Glossy  paint  that  will  shed  dirt  should  be  used 
for  kitchen  woodwork. 

*  *      * 

Rubbing,  hot  water  and  strong  soap  are  enemies 
of  silks  and  fine  fabrics. 

♦  *      ♦ 

A  few  drops  of  hot  water   worked  into  butter 
for  sandv/iches  helps  to  soften  it. 


Easy  to  Launder 

EVERY  mother  knows  what  an  ex- 
tra bother  it  is  at  ironing  time 
to  have  to  take  special  pains  to  make 
that  mo.st  conspicuous  part  of  little 
daughter's  dress  or  little  son's  suit, 
the  collar,  look  as  trim  and  neat  as 
she  would  like  to  have  it.  And  every 
little  .son  and  iiUle  daughter  who 
wears  crisp  white  roll  collars  knows 
just  how  uncomfortable  they  can  be 
As  for  cuffs,  they  are  just  impo.s- 
sible!  They  seem  to  exert  a  .strong 
attraction  for  dirt,  so  they  have  to  be 


Winter  Flowers 

By   BLANCHE   FUNK 

I  HAVE  a  winter  flower  garden  each  winter,  it 
adds  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  home.  I  fUi 
iny  pots  with  good  rich  .soil,  and  then  go  into 
my  flower  garden  and  select  plants  for  winter 
blooming.  There  is  such  a  wide  variety  to  choose 
from  one  need  not  choo.se  only  the  ones  you  like 
best.  These  are  dug  up  carefully  and  reset.  Then 
I  trim  them  back  and  water  freely  until  they  be- 
come  well  started  again. 

I  start  my  geraniums  from  young  plants  so  they 
bloom  most  all  the  winter.  I  nip  off  the  top  of  the 
plants  and  this  makes  them  put  out  more  side 
branches,  then  I  nip  them  once  more  to  make  them 
branch  again.  The  more  branches  a  plant  has  the 
more  blooms  it  will  put  on. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  that  may  be  se- 
lected from  the  flower  garden  to  be  potted  for 
house  plants.  Among  these  are  the  hardy  carna- 
tions, hardy  primroses,  plumbago,  ageratum,  pe- 
tunia, phlox  and  the  many  varieties  of  geraniunw 
The  narcissus  and  daffodil  bulbs  may  be  taken 
up  in  October  and  placed  in  water.  In 
just  a  short  time  they  will  commence 
to  bloom  One  can  do  this  every  two 
weeks  and  ha\/e  blooming  bulbs  dur- 
ing the  biggest  part  of  the  winter.  In 
December  I  dig  into  my  hyacinth  bed 
and  carefully  remove  several  of  the 
large  bulbs.  By  this  time  they  will 
have  already  put  out  rootfj  and  some 
top.  Place  these  bulbs  in  water  and 
set  in  a  dark  place  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  They  will  soon  come  into 
bloom  when  brought  out  into  the 
light. 

45 

A  Gay  Centerpiece 

F>R  this  attractive  centerpiece 
which  will  make  the  table  gay  for 
weeks,  gather  enough  mess  to  fill  a 
deep  plate  or  a  shallow  dish.  Pack 
the  moss  into  the  dish  very  tight  .so 
mC  surface  yvill  be  fifil  and  even  and 
wet  it  thoroughly.  Next,  sow  it  thick- 
ly with  canary-bird  seed  and  put  it 
away  for  several  days  in  a  dark  cup- 
board. When  you  notice  that  the 
seeds  are  commencing  to  sprout  take 
it  out  and  place  it  in  a  sunny  window, 
taking  it  away  from  there  only  when 
you  want  it  on  the  table  at  mealtime 
This  makes  an  unusual  plant,  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  growth  is  si 
pretty  delicate  rose  and  the  top  a 
brilliant  green. 

O 

Aprons  and  House  Dresses 

No.  7.314.— Ladies'  dre.ss.  Designed 
in  sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  inche.s 
bust  measure. 

No.  7321. —Misses'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 

No.  7325. —Ladies'  house  frock.  De- 
signed in  sizes;  .38.  40,  42,  44.  46.  48, 
50.  52  and  54  inches  bust  measure 

No.  7328.— Girls'  dress.  Designed 
in  sizes:  8.  10,  12  and  14  years. 

No.  7093. — Ladies'  apron.  Designed 
in  one  size — medium 

No.  6808.— Ladies'  undergarment 
Cut  in  four  .sizes:  Small,  34-36;  me- 
dium. 38-40;  large.  42-44;  extra  large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  7334. —Child's  play  suit.  De- 
signfed  in  sizes:  1.  2,  3,  4  and  5  years 

No.  7330.— Girls'  dress.  Designefi 
in  sizes:  6.  8,  10  and  12  years. 

No.  7138.— Boys'  shirt  or  blou.se 
Designed  in  sizes;  4,  6,  8.  10.  12  and 
14   years. 

No.  7326, —Ladies'  apron.  Designed 
in  .sizes:  Small,  medium,  large  and  ex- 
tra large. 

HOW   TO   ORDER 

AH  pattern.^  IrV  r.irh,  two  for  25c  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  .size.  Fa.shion 
Book  only  10c.  Addre.'i.s  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Pcnn.sylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn 
Ave..    PittsliurKh,    Pa. 

FAI.I.    FASHION    BOOK 

.Send  lOc  in  .silver  or  .slarnp.s  lor  our 
Fall  Book  of  F.'ishion.s  .showing  16  color 
paKe.s  and  conlainiiif;  (Ic.MiKti.s  of  ladies', 
Mi.s.sos'  and  Clnldifn'.H  Patterns,  al.so 
HinLs    to    the    Homo    Dre.samnker. 
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The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

C.    B.    ALLM/VN 


CNi|>yilKl'l.    '"■•■"•    '»    OninMT-lInniinii  Slot  inn.  Ini. 


PEEKING    down    from    his    lofty 
shelter   Lewis   saw    six    Indians 
who    had    built    a    rousing    fire 
and  were  preparing  their  supper. 

•■This   light   will   attract    his  atten- 
tion," said  one  of  the  braves. 

"Good,"    said   anothei.     "Let   it   at- 
tract him.    See.    This  hut  has  a  loft. 


ed  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  After  a 
long  and  wretched  night  dnrinK  which 
a  wolf  whined  piteously  in  liis  ear 
and  slunk  away  in  the  rain,  a  streak 
of  grey  appeareii  in  the  East  and  a 
light  appeared  in  the  cabin. 

The  storm  had  passed.  And  such  a 
storm!  Trees  were  uprooted  and  the 
cabin  looked  like  a  wreck   in  a  sea. 


lot  US  £0  there  and  wait  tui  ne  comes  ,       ..       ^      i 

^ir    When    he    is    thoroughly    wet      surrounded    as   it    wa.s    by    the    flood 
nione.     v.i  waters.    The  .scout  had  kept  his  pow- 

der   dry    by    holding    it    close    to    his 
body.    The  sun  came  out  and  smiled 


along. 


and  tired  to  death,   seeing   the  place 
empty  he  will  enter." 

Rather  a  tight  squeeze,  but  tight 
places  were  Wetzel's  pie.  Drawing 
his  knife  he  determined  to  do  his  best 
ii  worst  came  to  worst.  In  fact  he 
bad  no  choice.  Perhaps  Daniel  Boone 
in  like  predicament  would  have  jump- 
ed down,  cracked  a  joke  or  two  over 
the  Indians'  heads,  and  nxn  off  while" 
they  were  convulsed  in  laughter,  but 
Wetzel  was  no  joker.  He  was  a  seri- 
ous man,  and  in  a  serious  situation. 

"Let's  eat  first,"  said  one  of  the 
braves  below.  "Then  we'll  talk  about 
catching  this  slippery  Wetzel.  '  They 
ate  ravenously,  and  Lewis  enjoyed 
the  meal  as  much  as  they  did! 

With  their  insides  full  of  warm 
meat  and  their  outsides  drying  be- 
fore the  warm  fire  the  redmen  grew 


on  a  scene  of  de.solatioD.   It  had  been 
a  bad  night. 

Stepping  from  the  cabin  a  tall  sav- 
age took  in  the  effects  of  the  storm, 
yawned,  stretched  his  arms  above  his 
head — and  the  crack  of  a  rifle  came 
from  the  log  hiding  the  scout.  With 
smoking  gun  in  hand  Wetzel  dashed 
away.  "I  couid  not  leave  them  all," 
he  remarked.  Again  the  Wetzel  es- 
cape with  the  characteristic  flourish. 

EFORE  we  denounce  Wetzel  for 
his  apparent  t;a.vagery  let  us  re- 
member that  he  was  respected  by  his 
associates,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
better  position  to  pa.ss  judgment  on 
him  than  we  are.  His  daring  and  suc- 
cess in  open  v/arfa/e  inspired  admira- 


B 


drowsy.    One  of  them  in  the  midst  of      tion,    while    his    trial    ancJ    acquittal 


a  long  harangue,  to  which  none  listen- 
ed, toppled  over  and  slept. 

"What  a  fool  to  sleep  when  there 
IS  so  much  to  do,"  said  a  companion. 
"What  is  there  to  do?"  asked  an- 
other rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Why,  is  not  Wetzel  to  be  caught? 
Then  with  his  scalp  we  will  go  to  the 
white  settlements,  lie  in  wait,  as  he 
did  at  Fort  Harrnar,  pick  off  the 
white  cowards  one  by  one,  steal  their 
women  and  children  and  teach  them 
what  it  is  to  set  a  man  free  after  he 
has  murdered  so  many  of  our  braves." 
"Humph!"  grunted  the  other  In- 
dians, not  much  impressed.  They  eas- 
ed down  into  more  comfortable  posi- 
tions. Conversation  lapsed.  Stretch- 
ing out  another  fell  asleep,  then  an- 
other. 

"Shall    we    roast    Wetzel?"    asked 
one  of  the  three  still  awake. 

"We  will  half  roast  him,"  was  the 

reply. 

"We  will  then  skin  him  perhaps?" 

"We  will  treat  him  as  half-roasted 

Crawford    was    treated    by    Captain 

Pike." 

"Good,"     replied     the     other.     "We 
have  much  to  remain  awake  for." 

"Good,"  echoed  the  other  two.  A 
moment  more  and  one  of  them  join- 
ed the  sleepers.  The  remaining  two 
humped  up  before  the  fire,  their  backs 
toward  the  entrance  of  the  loft. 

"I  had  a  dream  last  night,"  ventur- 
ed one  of  the  reds.  "I  dreamed  I  was 
in  the  happy  hunting  ground,  my 
lodge  filled  with  white-faced  squaws, 
each  with  coal-black  eyes  and  cheeks 
red  as  the  bison's  blood." 
"Good,"  grunted  the  other.  "I,  too. 


made  him  a  public  hero.  He  had  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  a  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  on  which  the  set- 
tlers based  their  hope  of  security. 

Adversity  thrives  on  persecution, 
and  a  person  who  is  persecuted  when 
standing  for  what  the  public  thinks  is 
right  must  have  their  admiration.  We 
may  not  agree  that  the  settlers  were 
right  in  their  view  of  the  correct 
principle  of  protection,  nut  we  must 
confess  that  they  had  no  other  ade- 
quate protection  than  that  which  they  1 
took  in  their  own  hands.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  their  grievances  were 
real,  their  fears  well  fimnued.  The 
Indians  which  the  whites  so  thor- 
oughly despised  and  hated  were 
equally  relentless  in  their  opposition 
to  the  invaders,  as  the  following  event 
shows. 

A  relative  of  Wetzel  who  lived  in 
Kentucky  came  to  Wheeling  and  in- 
vited Lewis  to  go  home  with  him  for 
a  visit.  Having  nothing  to  detain  him, 
Lewis  went  along.  They  traveled  on 
foot,  hunting  as  they  tramped  i 
through  the  woods.  While  resting  on  ' 
a  log  one  day  Lewis  remarked,  after 
a  period  of  silence,  "Simon,  I  doubt 
if  I  shall  go  all  the  way  with  you." 

"What?"  cried  the  young  fellow. 
"And  after  all  my  preparations  for 
you?  Do  you  know  I  have  gathered 
all  these  birds  purposely  for  you?" 

"For  me?" 

"Yes.  I  want  you  to  see  how  Tilly 
can  cook." 

"Tilly?"  questioned  Lewis.  "Who 
is  that?  " 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  man!"  ex- 
claimed the  boy.    "Here  I  have  been 


dreamed  -  that  a  snake  stung  me  on      talking  of  Tilly,  Tilly,  Tilly  and  noth 
the  heel,  and  it   turned  to  a  coal  of      ing  but  Tilly  all  the  way^and  you  do 
fire  when  I  tramped  it.    I  had  put  my 
*oot  in  the  flame  in  my  sleep." 

"Ugh!"     They    bundled    themselves 


up  clo.se  and  rocked  to  and  fro;  then 
teased.    They  were  asleep. 

The  watchful  Wetzel  gently  lower- 
ed himself  from  the  loft,  his  knife  in 
his  teeth  ready  for  an  emergency.  An 
Indian  stirred  and  the  white  man 
'lioxe,"  l)ut  the  rod  slept  on  and  the 
white  gained  the  do.  r  and  passed  out 
irito  the  cold  and  stnmy  night. 

Tradition  fails  to  recoid  his 
thoughts  with  the  pain.'laking  detail 
it  relates  the  Indians'  crnvetsation, 
but  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
Wet  Wetzel  was  not  thrill "  1  with 
gratitude  or  lost  in  noble  conceptions 
t'f  kindness  he  would  he.np  on  the  red 
race.  He  sneaked  out  behind  a  log 
and  with  his  ohl-timc  patience  defied 
the  dripping  elements  while  he  await- 


not  know   who   she  is.    Did  you   not 
know  it  was  a  young   woman?" 

"Old  women  can  be  named  Tilly, 
too,  I  suppose,'  said  the  prosaic 
Lewis. 

"But  young  men  «lon  t  talk  quite 
as  much  about  old  Tillies  as  I  have 
been  talking.  Cant  yon  guess  v.fho 
she  is?  ' 

"Maybe  your  ^h\ci.  Maybe  you 
told  me  yon  li:ul  a  si.ster."  Lewis  pre- 
tended  to  be   uncomriQonly   dense. 

"Maybe  somebody's  else's  sister." 
exploded  his  companion.  "Upon  my 
word,  Wetzel,  you  are  a  regulai  In- 
dian in  youi'  rcfu.sal  to  ask  questions. 
It  is  uot  such  an  easy  matter  for  a 
man  who  meets  another  man  for  the 
lirrl  time  and  you  almost  a  strang- 
er to  me  to  loll  him  that  ho  is  go- 
ing to   be   married.  ' 

(To  be  continued.; 


Open!  Look!  Sme!!! 
and  discover  a  bargain 


Opt.n  a  Ftls-Naptha  wrapper  and  you 
see  a  big,  sm<x)th,  richly  golden  bar. 
"Here's  good  soap,"  say  your  eyes. 
"Unusually  good  soap." 
Then  hold  the  bar  up  to  your  nose 
and  smell  its  clean,  fresh  odor  .  .  . 
"That's    naptha,"  says  your  nose. 
"There's  plenty  of  it  here." 
The    rest  is   simple   arithmetic.      In 
t;ich  and  every  Fels-Naptha  bar,  you 
pet  two  cleaners.  Not  soap  alone,  but 
pood  polden  .soap  and  plentiful  naptha. 
With  two  such  willing  cleaners  work- 
ing together,  you're  bound  to  have 
fxlra  help.  And  that's  the  bargain  that 
saves  you  most  on  washday. 
For  extra  help  saves  you  work.     It 
loosens    dirt    and    brings   you    clean, 
sweet-smelling  washes— without  hard 
rubbing.  Extra  help  saves  your  clothes. 


li  kt  ops  them  nice-looking  lonper.  And 
,<tra  help  saves  your  hands.  It  gets 
tilt  m  out  of  water  sooner. 

Your  grocer  sells  this  extra  help  in 
single  bars  and  in  convenient  10-bar 
cartons.  Buy  some,  either  way,  and  try 
it  f(/r  household  cleaning,  too. 

S^^t^M  '^'"^  (Shipper! -^^:\\  be  glad 
to  St  nd  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample 
har of  Fels-Naprha  and  a  Ftls-Naptha  Chip- 
pir.  Many  womtn  who  chip  Fels-Naptha 
into  their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins 
find  this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use 
the  chipper  and  F'cls-Naprha  to  make  fresh, 
poUlen  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Fels&  Company,  Phila.,Pa.  Dept   7-10-10. 


THf     GOLDEN     BAR     WITH    THE     CLEAN    NAPTHA     ODOR 


A  COLD  WEATHER 
STYLE  HINT/ 

Wonipn  wlio  want  both  style 
and     loinfort,    wear     Indora 
KiStirfit       (Coldpruf)       Knit 
Slips.     Those  smart  slips  aro 
the  vory  thinR  for  cold 
weaiiHi.  Tlioy'rc-  Kiiit- 
te<l   by   a  speelal   pro- 
<'eRS  ithat  insures  oont- 
plete     protection     on 
the   eoldest   days,    yot 
they  may  bo  worn  uu-  , 
derneath  the  smartest  ^ 
dress.  For  they  never 
bunch      between      thi;  , 
knees  or  crawl  around 
the   hips.    They    tit 
•without   a    bulKO   or   wrln-  " 
kle.      And      the      STA-lIP 
Hhouldcr  straps  always  live  . 
up  to  their  name.     Indera 
Is    made    in    two    modelK, 
sport     and      regular,      for 
women,     misses    and     chil- 
dren.   Ask    your   dealer    to 
8how  you  your  size  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool,  ray- 
on and    mercerized,    cotton 
and  wool,  all  cottou.   Kast 
Colors.      Write    for   FKEF,  ■ 
1  nd  era      Style 
Folder  No.  .362- 


Cutlcura 
Ointment 


n 


For  all  the  ekin 
troubles  of  child- 
hood. Wise  mothers 
should  always  keep 
it  on  hand. 


Pri-e  25». 
"CuUcnr*; 


D«pt!  3SB,  If  aI<ien,'i<»M. 


$5 


A.  F. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  loxix  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TiauRCff, 


f  INDERA    MIL12    CO. 
WiiMtoii-Salem,  N.  C. 


WRIST  WATCH  GIVEN 


I  S«ll  my  UrapA  ttom,  Uaml«ta,  Candir  Miot«,  •to.,  at 
Ic  p*ck.  GvriT^iKly  will  bujr  from  you.  1  k>v*  w^*t 
Vktrb  und  iithcr  riandy  prenentit  KKKIO  and   b««id«« 

I  roQ  malie  muncv  every  daj.     Writ«  today 'or  aceata' 

I  pa.-kavo.     I  ThUST  YOU. 

I  Chartvs  David.  %x».  V,  Cincinnati,  O.   Oept.  l60 


When  writing  advertisers  say  yoU 
saw  their  ad  in  PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. 


Harbingers  oS 

farm  prosperity 


AtiES,  it  seems,  since  we  used  the  top  buggfy  to  go  to  town. 
Wouldn't  think  of  it,  now— except  for  "joy-rides."  Ages, 
too,  8>nco  Mother  sold  her  kerosene  lamps.  Yet  not  long  ago — 
when  yon  ligure  time  by  years. 

The  auto,  the  lif<:htinK  plant,  the  tek'phone,  a  dozen  other 
things  you  now  posstss,  were  thought  of  as  luxuries  which  the 
average  farmer  could  not  huy.  Today  they  are  a  ne«essity  on 
every  farm.  All  of  (hen.  were  ad\ertis«H!  I»ei«tre  beeoming 
universal. 

The  adxerti.si'nients  in  year  farm  paper  are  forerunners  of 
larm  prosperity.  They  intrtHbue  progressive  methods  and  po|>- 
uhiri/..>  them.     Tiny    show   bow    to  save   tim«'   and   money. 

Itead  them.  ."Mark  those  in  which  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. Tell  thi'  dealer  what  brand  you  want,  (ilve  him  the 
ad\rrtls«(»  nam;'  of  the  product.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy 
advertised  goods. 

Hememhcr  that  the  manulaeturer  t  annot  afford  to  "spot- 
lit hf"  Inferior  goods.  His  branded  merchandise  must  meet  with 
your  approval — nuist  give  you  fait  (|uality  for  a  fair  price.  He 
innst  keep  pace  with  pr«»gr«'ss  to  insure  your — as  well  a«  his 
own — prosperity. 
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The  Half-Way  House  for  Birds 


Bv  Alabel  H.   Broun 


FALL  again  and  in  the  grove, 
against  the  deep  blue  of  Lake 
Erie  the  trees  are  all  a-flutter  with 
wings — the  birds  are  gathering  for 
migration  to  their  winter  homes. 
Flock3  of  blackbirds  and  robins,  blue- 
birds and  starlings  are  about  the 
lawns  and  come  to  bathe  in  the  lily- 
pool.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  fight, 
too,  and  this  morning  when  the  car- 
dinal came  for  a  dip  there  was  a 
lively  battle  for  possession  of  the 
pool.  The  cardinal  won  as  usual, 
though  at  the  cost  of  a  red  feather  or 
two.  Yesterday  a  company  of  cedar 
waxwings  stayed  in  the  big  oak  un- 
til dusk.  They  are  not  at  all  shy: 
perhaps  they  grow  used  to  humans  in 
cherry-picking  time. 

I  have  spent  long  hours  on  the  lake 
bank  cramped  in  a  scratchy  hemlock 
shelter  and  counted  myself  happily 
rewarded  if  I  could  get  a  really  clear 
look  at  some  rare  warbler.  Any  one 
who  has  the  "listening  ear"  may  hear 
in  summer  in  roadside  shrubbery  and 
low  growth  at  the  wood's  edge,  the 
gay  "witchity-witchity-witchity"  of 
the  Maryland  yellow-throat  and  look- 
ing carefully  find  the  dainty  nest 
woven  of  shredded  grapevine  bark 
and  soft  grasses. 

.\   Long   List 

Just  beside  my  west  kitchen  win- 
dows is  a  huge  old  lilac  bush  and 
here,  in  spring,  the  arriving  birds  rest 
and  feed.  Little  shelves  are  fixed 
among  the  branches  and  on  them  are 
scattered  crumbs,  birdseed  and  crack- 
ed nuts.  Some  common  yellow  warb- 
lers came  on  a  cold  snowy  day  in  late 
February  and  stayed  nearly  a  week 
enjoying  the  seeds.  Robin  and  blue- 
bird were  late  this  past  spring  but 
many  others  came  unusually  early. 
March  23rd  brought  the  meadow- 
larks  and  following  closely  were  the 
white  throated-sparrow,  phoebe.  kill- 
deer,  cardinal  and  indigo  bunting. 

There  is  a  long  list  for  April  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  warblers. 
Quite  early  in  May  I  saw  a  black- 
throated  blue  also  a  black-throated 
green,  both  lovely  and  rather  rare  in 
this  locality.  The  jaunty  Canadian  is 
marked  more  oddly  than  any  other; 
he  wears  a  soft  yellow  vest  and  over 
it  for  all  the  world  like  beads,  a  neck- 
lace of  black  spots. 

Myrtle  and  magnolia  warblers  are 
marked  somewhat  alike  with  black, 
white  and  yellow  but  the  myrtle 
shows  a  yellow  head  patch.  Both  like 
to  nest  in  evergreen  trees  but  their 
nests  are  of  different  materials,  the 
myrtle's  of  grasses  while  the  mag- 
nolia uses  fine  root  fibre  and  hair. 
Black  and  white  also  is  the  little 
blackbumian  but  his  breast  and 
throat  are  flaming  orange.  He  may 
be    seen    in    the    blooming    pear    and 


cherry  trees  busily  catching  the  small 
flies  and  insects  that  are  about  them. 
There  are  usually  a  number  of  these 
gay  little  warblers  together. 

The  hooded  warbler  always  amuses 
me  very  much.  I  watch  the  barn- 
yard, for  to  this  quite  unromantic 
place  I  must  go  to  find  them.  Sitting 
quietly  on  a  fallen  tree,  in  my  old 
greeny-brown  suit,  I  may  watch  them 
at  close  range;  so  large  is  their  bump 
of  curiosity  that  they  will  hop  down 
from  twig  to  twig,  tipping  their  tiny 
sleek  yellow  heads  (with  black  hood 
looking  as  if  neatly  tied  under  the 
chin)  until  they  can  peer  directly  in 
my  face  and  you  may  imagine  how 
delighted  I  am  to  peer  back  at  them. 
In  the  crevices  of  tree  bark  I  poke 
crumbs  of  suet  and  the  busy  black 
and  white  warbler  who  finds  his  food 
by  walking  up  and  down,  seems  to 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  insects.  Wood- 
peckers, nuthatches  and  flickers  run 
races  to  find  the  most  crumbs,  since 
they  are  fond  of  suet. 

Some  of  the  other  warblers  which 
I  have  recorded  are  the  Wilson,  all 
yellow  with  a  little  black  head  patch, 
the  bay-breasted,  chestnut-sided,  pine 
warbler,  and  golden-winged.  This  last 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all,  golden- 
crowned  and  with  gold-barred  wings 
as  his  name  indicates.  The  male  has 
black  throat  and  ear  patches.  All  the 
descriptions  of  warblers,  by  the  way, 
are  of  the  male  birds,  the  females  are 
usually  duller  and  plainer. 

I  like  to  think  of  our  farm  as  "a 
half-way  house"  for  the  birds,  and 
many  besides  these  I  have  mentioned 
do  come  to  rest  before  they  go  on  to 
Michigan,     northern     New     York     or 


OCTOBER 

Pumpkin.s  on  the  hillside. 

Apples    on    the   trees. 
Nuts   a-pitter-patter 

With    every    passing    breeze; 
Leaves    so    bright    and    ruddy. 

Frost    so    silver-keen— 
Every    year    October's 

The    loveliest    month    I've    seen! 
— Nancy  Byrd   Turner. 


Something  to  Do  This  Week 

T-IE  Busy  Bird  Club  members  should  find  a  big  scrap-book  and  paste 
in   it  all  the   interesting  bird   items  you  find. 

There  i.s  still  time  to  send  your  drawing  to  be  Ui;3d  with  the  Busy 
Bird  Club  heading.  Do  not  print  the  words,  simply  send  your  drawing. 
There  will  be  a  prize  for  the  one  selected. 

Next  week  I  wish  you  would  write  me  a  short  letter  expressing  your 
ideas  about  what  you  would  like  to  see  each  week  regarding  birds.  Then 
write  a  letter  telling  about  the  birds  you  have  seen  flying  south  this  fall. 
There  are  always  prizes  for  the  best  letters  but  if  you  are  a  good  Club 
member  you  will  send  in  all  the  interesting  facts  even  though  the  letter 
does  not   merit  a  prize.    We  always  enjoy  letters  from  our  readers. 

Now,  the  big  assignment  for  the  week  is  to  write  a  story  of  not 
more  than  500  words  on 

WH.4T   I  THINK  OF  THE   PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER 

Just  what  do  you  like  or  dislike  about  the  paper?  Now  is  your 
chance  to  tell  us  all  the  things— good  or  bad— you  have  been  thinking. 
Remember,  there  will  be  six  prizes  for  the  best  stories. 

This  is  a  big  assignment  for  the  week,  isn't  it?  I  like  to  hear  from 
you— so  please  write. 

-on,^^'^''*^'''\^'^"''  '®"®''  ^°  Young  Peoples  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
<301  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FAX.!. 

Don't    you    see    the    geese    go    over. 
Don't   you   hear  their  honking  tall. 
Don't  you  see  them  heading  south- 
ward 
For    they   know   that    this    is    Fall" 

Don't  you  hear  the  bee  a  buzzing? 
It   ia  by   the  garden   wall: 
It    is    busy   making   honey 
For  it  knows  that  this   is  Fall. 

Don't    you    see   the   busy   beaver? 
He's   no   time    for   play   at   all. 
He   is  building  for  him.self  a   home 
Kiir    he    know.s    that    it    is    Fall. 

Louis    McConnolI, 


across    the  lake  to  Canada  or  wher- 
ever they  may  nest. 

Perhaps,  your  editor,  if  she  is  not 
too  much  frightened  by  the  length  of 
this  article  will  sometime  let  me  tell 
you  how  I  found  the  cardinal's  nest, 
and  saw  the  little  barn  owl  teach  her 
babies  to  fly. 

— O 

ANSWERS     TO     IiAST     WEEK'S     QTTES. 
TZOKS    ABOVT     AKIiaAI.S 

Fox,  bear,  horse,  ox,  mule,  giraffe,  lion, 
dog.  wolf  or  bear,  mole  or  bat.  elephant, 
tortoise,  pig,  'possum,  mole,  rat  or  badger, 
bear,    weasel,    ferret,    deer.    faun,    monkey. 


Now  It's  Letterurams 

A  READER  who  signs  himself  D 
Keller  has  sent  us  a  new  idea  - 
animal  lettergrams.  The  letters  of  j 
certain  word  must  be  so  arranged 
that  they  show  the  outline  of  the  ani- 
mal,  bird  or  whatever  it  is  you  are 
describing.  Just  think  what  you  could 
do  with  rhinoceros  or  hippopotamus! 
Get  out  your  pencils  and  a  plain,  uq! 
ruled  sheet  of  paper  and  get  busy. 
There  will  be  book  prizes  for  those 
published. 

Send  your  lettergram  to  Young 
People's  Editor.  Pennsylvania  Farm- 
er. 7301  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Crow 


Cat 


Little  Folks^  Corner 

The  Tale  of  the  Wooden  Headed  Clothes- Pins 


ALL  day  long  the  little  wooden- 
headed  clothes-pin.s  held  the 
sheets  and  the  pillow-slips,  the  dress- 
es, the  skirts  and  lots  of  other  things 
on  the  line. 

"H-m-m-m-come."  coaxed  the  wind, 
as  he  flapped  the  clothes,  and  set  the 
wire  clothes-line  humming.  "H-m-m- 
m-come  away,  come  and  play." 

And  each  little  clothes-pin  had  to 
hold  on  just  as  tight  as  it  could  to 
keep  from  jumping  off  the  line  and 
going  to  play  with  the  wind. 

"H-mm-mm-mm-come.  come,  come, 
come  away!"  cried  the  wind,  a  iiLlle 
louder. 

But  all  the  little  clothes-pins  called 
out  cheerily  to  each  other,  "Hold  on 
tight-  -work  together — squeeze  hard, 
for  if  we  work  together,  nothing  can 
slip,  and  tonight  we  can  have  our 
Monday  night  frolic.  Then  we  cao 
come  away,  come  and  play." 

The  Cuckoo  Sings 

"Whoo-ooo-ooo!"  whistled  the  wind, 
when  he  heard  this,  and  he  flapped 
and  pulled  the  clothes,  trying  to  make 
the  little  wooden-headed  clothes-pins 
come  away,  come  and  play.  After  he 
had  passed,  the  little  clothes-pins  gig- 
gled and  got  ready  for  the  next  blow. 

"Whoo-ooo-ooo!"  howled  the  wind. 
"You-you-you-you!  I'll  catch  you  nap- 
ping yet,  and  when  I  do.  I'll  loosen  a 
sheet  and  blow  it  into  the  next  block. 
Then  you'll  have  to  come  away,  come 
and  play." 

Each  time  the  wind  came  he  pulled 
harder  and  harder,  but  each  little 
clothes-pin  did  its  work  and  laughed 
at  the  wind — although  they  were  just 
a  little  bit  scared. 

Late  in  the  afternoon.  Sarah  came 


out  and  grabbed  all  the  clothes-pins 
off  the  line  and  flung  them  into  a  box 
She  carried  the  clothes  into  the  house, 
along  with  the  box  of  clothes-pins, 
and  put  them  on  the  kitchen  table. 
After  the  supper  dishes  were  done 
and  after  the  big,  lazy  cuckoo  clock 
had  ticked  ever  so  long,  the  clothes- 
pins began  to  stand  up  very  quietly 
in  the  box.  By  the  glow  of  the  fire 
they  watched  the  clock  to  see  the 
little  cuckoo  when  it  came  out  of  its 
house  to  tell  the  time.  Very,  very 
still  they  stood  and  listened.  At  last 
— out  popped  the  little  bird! 

Now  They  Can  Play 

"Coo-koo,  coo-koo,  coo-koo,  coo-koo, 
coo-koo,  coo-koo,  coo-koo.  coo-koo. 
coo-koo.  coo-koo.  coo-koo.  coo-koo!" 
he  called,  and  the  little  wooden- head- 
ed clothes-pins  knew  it  was  time  for 
their  Monday  night  frolic.  Very  slow- 
ly and  very  stiffly  they  began  to  hop 
up  and  down,  first  on  the  one  foot 
and  then  on  the  other:  hippity-hop, 
hippity-hop,  hippity-hop,  and  all  the 
time  the  cuckoo  clock  ticked  off  the 
mu.slc:  "Tick  -  tock  -  tick  -  tock  -  lick- 
tock-tick-tock-tick-tock-tick-tock :  ' 

Each  little  clothes-pin  was  hopping 
as  fast  as  its  little  wooden  legs  would 
let  it.  Round  and  round  the  box,  hip- 
pity-hop, hippity-hop,  hippity-hop, 
hippity-hop. 

And  the  wind  whistled  around  the 
windows,  shook  the  shutters,  and  slip- 
ped down  the  chimney,  but  he  couldn't 
get  inside  to  play  with  the  little 
clothes-pins.  As  the  clothes-pins  danc- 
ed, they  .sang: 

"We  did  our  work  together  this 
morning  and  we  did  it  well  and  now 
we  can  come  away,  come  and  play. ' 
Irene  E.  Phillips  Moses. 


The  Big  Parade 

Mrs.  Hen  is  a  determined  woman,  judging  by  her  bonnet.  There's  some- 
thing m  the  air^  or  in  the  barnyard,  maybe.  Look  at  Miss  Chick  with  the 
rake;  and  even  Piglet  is  going  to  help.  I  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter!  I  do 
wish  you  would  see  what  you  can  find. 

Write  a  short  story  or  poem  about  the  picture  and  hurry  it  back  imnie- 
o,^!^L^  ^u  ^i"'^  S"^^^'  ^^oi'ner.  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.    There  will  be  ten  nice  prizes. 
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poultryProblems 

By  R.  L-  SC  H AKKINCi-ilAl  SEN 

Fowl  Paralysis 

LAST  season  I  received  a  consid- 
erable number  of  inquiries  from 
sub.scribers  who  were  having 
trouble  with  lameness  or  paraly.sis  in 
heir  young  birds.  Pullets  just  start- 
'  to  lay.  or  birds  still  on  the  range, 
would  droop  a  wing  or  show  lameness 
in  one  leg,  and  instead  of  recovering 
would  gradually  get  worse  until  they 
were  down  on  their  .sides  and  would 
finally  die.  This  trouble  often  affect- 
ed birds  which  were  apparently  in  the 
best  of  condition.  The  trouble  was 
fowl  paralysis,  also  called  range  par- 
alysis, or  Neurolymphomatosis  galli- 
narum,  if  you  prefer. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter, 
the  first  of  the  sea.son.  from  a  reader 
who  apparently  had  an  outbreak  in 
his  flock,  and  in  the  same  mail  a  pub- 
lication from  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on 
fowl  paralysis,  written  by  F.  R.  Beau- 
dette  and  C.  B.  Hudson,  poultry  path- 
ologist and  assistant  poultry  pathol- 
ogist there,  and  so  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  present  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  circular,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  discover  the 
disease  in  their  flocks. 

According  to  these  pathologists, 
the  disease,  while  not  caused  by  bac- 
teria, is  transmis.sible,  and  hence 
cannot  be  attributed  to  faulty  nutri- 
tion or  poison.s.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  infected  breeders  through 
the  egg  to  the  chick,  and  make  its 
appearance  in  the  young  bird  when 
it  is  about  three  months  old. 

Birds  seldom  if  ever  recover  from 
paralysis,  and  there  is  no  known 
treatment.  Remove  affected  birds 
from  the  flock,  so  as  to  avoid  if  pos- 
sible spread  of  the  disease  to  the 
others.  About  all  that  can  be  done 
is  prevention,  through  purchasing 
eggs,  chicks  and  adult  birds  only 
from  sources  where  fowi  paralysis 
has  not  made  its  appearance. 

Other  ailments,  such  as  worms, 
coccidiosis.  pui.souiiig  or  eating  de- 
caying flesh  (limberneck)  may  pro- 
duce lameness  or  paralysis  in  birds, 
but  under  proper  treatment  the  birds 
may  recover  from  these  forms  of  par- 
alysis. It  is  not  believed  that  any  of 
these  causes  may  be  responsible  for 
true  fowl  paralysis,  from  which  re- 
covery is  almost  never  made. 
O 

Thin  Shells 

Will  you  plea.=ie  tell  me  what  to  feed 
hens  that  lay  very  thin-shelled  eggs, 
many  of  which  are  cracked  on  the  end  ? 
The  hens  have  plenty  of  oyster  shell 
and  run  out.  Some  one  said  they  did 
not  get  enough  lime,  but  they  haven't 
been  that    way   before   until   this   year. 

A    Reader. 

HENS  that  have  been  laying  heavy 
may  at  this  time  of  year  lay 
thin-shelled  eggs  because  the  shell- 
forming  tract  of  their  reproductive 
systems  has  been  weakened.  An  over- 
fat  condition  may  also  be  to  blame. 
If  these  birds  are  getting  plenty  of 
shell  there  is  little  that  could  be  given 
in  addition  to  help  matters.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  couple  of  pounds  of  ground 
limestone  and  one  pint  of  cod-liver  oil 
to  each  100  pounds  of  laying  mash 
niight  improve  shell  texture.  R.L.S. 

Potatoes  for  Poultry 

I  have  quite  a  quantity  of  .-«maU 
potatoes  on  liand.  Please  tell  me 
whether  they  are  an  advi.'?able  food 
for  poultry  and  whether  they  should 
be  fed  boiled  of  raw. 
Bucks  county.   Pa.         Robert  Gombert. 

MANY  poultrymen  feed  up  such 
potatoes  as  you  have  by  boiling 
them  and  mixing  in  laying  mash, 
feeding  the  combination  as  a  moist 
mash  at  noon.  They  are  fattening, 
and  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  body 
weight  on  laying  birds,  but  should 
not  be  fed  in  large  quantities  to  the 
exclusion  of  laying  mash.  Be  sure 
that  your  birds  have  free  access  to 
•aying  mash  throughout  the  day.  giv- 
ing the  moist  mash  with  the  potatoes 
as  a  treat  at  noon.  R.  L.  S. 
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Nofeve^i  in  the  "GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 

infact.  Never 

Before 

could  eggs  be  produced 

at  such  LOW  COST 

TODAY/ 


Amco  Mashes  Now; 
Priced  30  to  35% 
Lower  than  oYear  Ago! 


C 


ULL  out  your  poor  layers— and  feed  the  rest  for  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion! Start  a  feeding  program  noio  that  will  give  you  more  layers 
and  fe-wer  loafers  when  egg  prices  are  high. 

Your  profit  depends  on  what's  in  the  feed  you  use.  It  takes  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals  to  make  eggs  and  keep  your  flock  in  good  condi- 
tion. Amco  Mashes  give  you  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  elements  —  in 
the  right  proportion  —  to  produce  eggs  at  low  cost. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  milk,  Amco  Egg  Mash  with  meat  scraps  is  the  ideal 
feed  to  use.  It's  economical— and  has  a  reputation  for  high  egg  produc- 
tion Amco  Super  Egg  Mash  is  the  feed  to  use  if  you  have  no  supply  of 
milk.  It  contains  dried  buttermilk  in  the  proper  amount  to  keep  your 
heavy  layers  healthy  and  strong. 

You  can  get  both  of  these  excellent  Amco  Mashes  with  or  without  Cod 
Liver  Oil  Both  are  mixed  on  open  formulas  — we're  glad  to  have  you 
know  exactly  what  goes  into  them!  They're  highest  quahty  mashes  — 
now  priced  30  to  35%  lower  than  a  year  ago!  Feed  Amco  — get  more 
eggs  this  winter,  at  lower  cost! 


AMCO  FEED  SERVICE 

DIV.  OF  ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 


Dept.  F-IO 


Muncy,  Pa, 


Send   for  this   Free   Book 
"How  to  Get  WINTER  EGGS 

Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  this 
booklet,  written  by  nationally  known 
poultry  authorities  on  our  Service 
Staff.  It  contains  reliable  information 
on  many  phases  of  poultty  raising. 
Send  for  a  copy  —  and  if  you  have 
any  poulty  problem,  write  and  get  the 
help  of  our  Service  Department. 


It 


Blacl<%'VAc^E' 
Leaf4C5^ 


No  Handling !=iiLi 

OC    Birds  •    •  •   •  •   R«coinm«nd*d| 
t>wColl«a«t  and  Euptrlmanl  Station*  •»«rvwh«r«.l 
A,k  vour  d.al.r,  or  ..nd  $1-00  lof  1 M  bird  iU«. 
Tibil^  B^'V'rlducU  A  Ch.mle.1  Corp.. 

Incoraor«t«d,  Loultvlll*,  Ky.^ 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid   Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

23  per  cent  milk  solUs.  fi  per  cent  larUc  acid,  thlci 
as  iTWlaril  with  no  foreiun  Itierediriitj.  Koducea 
too-picking  and  lea-ieiu  danKcr  Tmrn  cnrridlosls. 
Incr<^sP5  tvK  production  and  iiromotct  fertility  and 
hatcbslilliiy.  (iood  for  chicks,  hrollers  and  layloK 
hem  Sold  direct  from  the  factory  In  barrels  of 
about  48.'i  lbs.  Half  barrels,  about  300  lbs. 
Write   for  prices. 

TITUSVilLF  DAIRY  PRODOaS  CO..   TITUSVILLF..  PA. 


Pure-Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks  for  Broileri 

llalrbea  weekly.      UrUe  far  Km  prici-i  on  1  .(MXJ  lati 

100%     live    delivery     ({uarintced. 

CHAS.     F.     EWING.  R.  2.  McCLURE.    PA. 


Ready-To-Lay  PULLETS, 

12  week  old       imllfls 
l'ri<  OS    riebt. 
ECLIPSE   FARMS, 


T.oclinrns  nnd 
r.la'k  MinorciiH. 
mid       H  w<'i>k  old      piilli-tn. 
Itoc  kn     mid      Unrts. 

Port   Trevorton,   Pa. 


CHICKS 

Lincoln  Hatchery, 


(!i»t   Oiir   prices   b«'foro   ordoring. 

KroP  rnnci'   ln-nry   Inylnj:  llorks. 

ry    Kunrmilcod     |iostiii;c    iircnnii!. 

B.   N.   LAUVER,   R.  D.  2. 

McALISTERVILLE.    PA, 


?,::i^'ilIVEPOl]LTRY 


Slilp    Your   T.Ive   Broilers    and  oOier   Poultry   to   Ne# 
York'?    Oldest    Mvp    Poultry    HoU-ie.    Est.    1883 

Wl  ARE  BONDED    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

netiMii,    iiindc;    daily.      lltKlicsl    priccn.      Write    for    Holl- 
dav    (alndar    and    inslnictions.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  Co.*"'  N'?w""';"o?l°"c..r** 


...  IT  PAYS  TO  READ  •  •  • 

The  AdTcrtiicmcnts 

Advertised  products  offer  you  known, 
proved  quality.  Answer  them  and  say 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  the 
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dh^ed  'not  mAM^L  to 
lie  -cuuci  he/Mond.. . . , 


■■ 


GUARAKTEED 
TO  PRODUCE 


MOST  EGGS 


■■ 


YOU  can  easily  find  a  cheaper  laying  mash  than  Bull 
Brand  for  those  new  pullets  of  yours.  Or,  if  you  choose, 
you  can  feed  them  on  a  higher  priced  mash  than  B-B. 
But  you  cannot  feed  a  mash  that  will  give  you  as  many 
eggs  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  as  B-B  will,  which  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  B-B  is  the  most  economical 
laying  mash  that  you  can  use. 

A  strong  statement,  of  course.  But  the  basis  of  an  un- 
qualified money-back  guarantee. 

Back  of  this  remarkable  feed  are  years  of  testing 
against  other  feeds  on  our  experimental  farm  and  con- 
stant improvement  to  better  its  quality  and  productive- 
ness. Back  of  it,  also,  is  a  mill  with  facilities  for  taking 
our  proved,  perfectly-balanced  formulas  and  developing 
them  into  feeds  of  highest  quality  and  absolute  uniform- 
ity. For  without  the  proper  manufacturing  organization 
and  accurate  equipment,  formula  by  itself  means  little. 

This  is  why  your  reputable  B-B  dealer  can  sell  B-B 
Poultry  Feeds  with  the  guarantee  that  they  will  give  you 
more  eggs  and  keep  your  flock  in  the  health  necessary  for 
sustained  production.  Your  dealer  further  offers  you  the 
privilege  of  trying  B-B  feeds  in  one  or  two  pens  for  a  30- 
day  period  with  the  understanding  that  if  they  don't  in- 
crease egg  production,  you  can  bring  back  the  empty 
bags  with  your  figures  and  he  will  return  your  money. 

It's  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  to  a  poultryman.  And 
right  now,  when  lowest  production  costs  are  so  neces- 
sary, should  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  avail  yourself 

of  this  opportunity.  Better  see  your 
B-B  dealer  now  and  let  B-B  start 
to    increase  your    margin   of   profit. 

MARITIME   MILLING   CO.,  INC. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

BUI.I.  8BANX> 


M-170 


SAVE  what  you  Worked 
to  PRODUCE     viTfcfc. 


QUIT  losing  your  ptofits  through 
.mold,  shrinkage,  rats, fire, etc. 
Get  the  tnrtnl  crib  thnt  produces 
better  grades,  cures  corn  per- 
fectlyand  protects  it  afterwards. 
Wonderful  BUCXEYE  ventilat- 
ing system  plus  100%  luorection.  f^ii^i^  ■■%>■• 
Our  prices  are  LOWER  than  RUvl^tYF 
inPre-Wardays.WealsoBive  V  liCTAl  ^ 
ADDITIONAL  ALLOW-  iTB.Se^BiJ* 
ANCIi  fot  early  shipment.      CRIBS  «  DINS 

Terms  to  suit  you.  Write  today.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co. 
157Main  Street  (1)  London,  Ohio 


r. 


AS    LOW    AS     M,\M 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Mon^y 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


1 

W 


SAWS 


rH£  tttlA  WlttfTHTSTEEn?!^ 


IxiwrBt  priced,  practic.ll  saw 

made.  Sjwb  lircwoixj,  posIh, 

HulUbcr,   latlia,   etc.      Many 

t"^  stylt's  to  select  fr>)iii.    Write 

for  our  BID  CATALOQ  FREE.  Money  mak- 
ing oppoiluniliea  on  Concrete  Mijcers, 
Feed  Orimleia,  t'idet  Mills,  Koril  anil  Konl- 
son  Attachmeiitaanil  1>est  Kariii  Implemc-iits. 
All  big  harftain?.  Sold  on  a  ba.ifi  r>f  t^iiar- 
aiiteed  SaUHf..rtioii  or  Moni'v  Haik. 
I 


HERTZLER  AND   ZOOK  CO. 

^  Boa  26  Belleville,  P«. 


Nest  Box 
Notes 


By   R.  L.   SCH.\KRINO-HAUSEN 

I  HAVE  received  several  inquiries 
lately,  asking  advice  on  poultry 
problems,  which  were  unsigned 
except  by  initials,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  send  the  inquirer  a 
personal  reply.  There  is  not  room  in 
this  department  to  publish  answers 
to  all  the  letters  which  are  sent  in 
to  it,  so  if  you  want  advice  on  poul- 
try matters  please,  sig^n  your  name 
and  address  to  your  letters,  and  I 
shall  reply  as  promptly  as  possible. 

WE  have  been  having  some 
mighty  hot  weather  in  Septem- 
ber, with  now  and  then  a  chilly  night, 
as  a  foretaste  of  cold  weather  to 
come.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  all 
pullets  to  be  in  their  winter  quarters. 
I  covered  the  ends  of  my  open  range 
shelters  with  burlap  the  other  day 
leaving  the  south  end  open,  so  as  to 
shut  out  cold  drafts  during  windy 
days.  The  pullets  will  soon  be  in  the 
laying  houses,  but  it  seemed  advisable 
to  give  them  this  protection  for  the 
remaining  time  they  will  be  on  range, 
as  we  may  have  some  pretty  sharp 
weather  at  any  time. 

*     *     * 

WHILE  we  are  on  the  subject,  it 
is  a  good  time  now  to  repair 
the  laying  houses,  replacing  broken 
window  panes  and  patching  up  cracks 
in  the  walls.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
now  than  later,  when  fingers  get  too 
cold  to  hold  nails.  Laying  houses  that 
are  lined  are  much  warmer  in  the 
winter  than  single  wall  houses,  and 
a  few  dollars  spent  for  sheathing 
paper  and  lumber  or  insulating  board 
will  come  back  several  times  over 
next  winter  in  increased  egg  yield  be- 
cause the  birds  are  more  comfortable. 
+      +      * 

PROBABLY  most  of  the  pullets 
will  be  housed  up  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  no  one  should  neglect 
putting  the  young  birds  in  clean 
houses.  Some  people  put  pullets  in  on 
dirty  litter,  which  is  pretty  risky 
business  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
birds'  health. 

■*     t     + 

LIGHTS  are  generally  accepted  now 
as  an  important  aid  to  getting 
fall  and  winter  production  from  pul- 
lets. The  young  birds  not  only  have 
to  lay,  but  should  also  increase  in  size 
while  they  are  getting  into  produc- 
tion. The  longer  working  day  which 
lights  give  enables  the  birds  to  eat 
enough  to  lay  heavily  and  make  this 
growth,  which  they  could  not  do  so 
well  without  lights  in  the  short  days 
of  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
+     ♦     + 

CAREFUL  poultrymen  notice  when 
birds  first  come  into  lay  they 
will  increase  production  weekly  up  to 
a  certain  point  and  then  do  no  better 
or  even  tend  to  fall  back.  That  is  the 
time  to  start  lights.  It  is  just  like 
giving  the  car  more  gas  when  there 
is  a  harder  pull  ahead. 


a- 


Big  Eggs 


I 


FOUND  an  egg  that  measures 
eight  and  five-eighths  inches  the 
long  way  and  .six  and  one-fourth  inch- 
es aiound.  I  have  both  Black  Leg- 
horn and  AncoDJi  hens  and  l  don't 
know  v/hich  laitl  it.  Geo.  Hawthorne. 
Crawford  county.   Pa. 


HAVING  lead  about  larj:(e  egg.s  in 
your  paper  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  about  a  Leghorn  pullet  I  have 
that  laid  laijrp  doublc-j'olk  cgps.  One 
meat-ured  five  and  one-half  by  seven 
and  one-half  iijcl)c.«.  On  opening  it  I 
1  found  it  contained  three  yf>lks. 
J  am  proud  of  xny  pullets  and  think 


October  10,  1931 

that  is  very  good  at   the  age  of  four 
and   one-half   to   five   months. 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Fa.       J.  A,  Bush 

♦      ♦      * 

SOMETIME  last  May  1  brought  in 
at  different  times  double-yolk 
fggs,  laid  by  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Finally  on  May  lf)th  I  got  such  a 
mammoth  egg  that  I  measured  it  and 
kept  others  for  comparison.  One  in 
May  was  eight  by  six  and  three- 
fourths  inches;  one  in  June,  eight  by 
seven  inches;  one  Plymouth  Rock  egg 
in  May,  seven  and  three-fourths  by  six 
and  one-fourth  inches.  The  monstrous 
egg,  laid  May  19th,  by  a  three-year- 
old  White  Leghorn  hen,  measured 
nine  and  one-half  by  seven  and  three- 
fourths  inches.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Carey. 
McKean  county.  Pa. 


October  10.  1931 
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New  Jersey  Meeting 

DELEGATES  from  poultrymen's 
organizations  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  are  among  those  expected 
to  attend  the  annual  poultry  conven- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry 
Association,  scheduled  for  Atlantic 
City,  October  14th  to  16th,  L.  M, 
Black,  secretary  of  the  oragnization, 
says. 

This  year's  program  is  expected  to 
draw  a  larger  attendance  than  any 
convention  held  by  the  State  Poultry 
Association  in  recent  years.  Poultry 
authorities  from  other  states  will 
speak. 

C» 


Profits  from  Bees 

BfiES  were  a  profitable  sideline  on 
William  Morris'  farm  in  Butler 
county  both  last  year  and  this  year. 
His  thirty  colonies  averaged  75 
pounds  last  year.  This  year  they  will 
average  close  to  100  pounds. 

One  of  these  colonies  has  been  on 
scales  since  June  29th,  1930,  and 
weighed  daily.  From  May  5,  1931,  to 
August  24  this  colony  gained  178 
pounds.  On  May  18th  this  colony 
brought  in  13  pounds  of  honey.  It 
was  during  the  height  of  the  wild 
crabapple  bloom.  Again  on  August 
10th  it  brought  in  eleven  pounds, 
gathered  from  the  buckwheat  bloom. 

Mr.  Morris  starts  his  colonies  off  in 
spring-  with  shallow  extracting  supers 
to  encourage  them  to  work  in  the  sec- 
tion supers  as  soon  as  the  main  honey 
flow  starts.  By  using  these  shallow 
frames,  the  bees  store  at  least  one 
additional  super  of  honey  which  can 
be  extracted.  All  of  this  early  honey 
is  extracted  in  the  extractor  .seen  in 
the  picture  which  cost  $5,15  for  ma- 
terials. It  has  a  capacity  of  100 
pountls  per  hour. 

He  prevents  swarming  by  leqiieen- 
ing  cnch  year,  by  providing  plenty 
of  ventilation  and  shade,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  drone  comb.'*  and  aftording 
plenty  of  egg-laying  space  for  the 
queen. 

Fall  feeding  and  packing  keeps  his 
bees  strong  and  vigorous,  and  uatly 
for  the  spring  honey  flow.  He  raises 
his  own  (jueens. 

When  the  honey  is  produced  he 
pa-ks  it  in  neat  cellophane  wiappeit! 
and  attractive  bottles.  It  i.s  market- 
ed through  local  stores.  M.  A. 


The  Market  Place 


By  W.  R.  WIIITACRE 


VEGETABLE  growers  in  Mich- 
igan are  protesting  again.st 
Henry  Ford'.s  edict  that  all  of 
his  employes  must  cultivate  a  garden 
next  season  or  lose  their  jobs.  The 
grovver.s  claim  that  this  would  nat- 
urally lessen  the  outlet  for  their  prod- 
ucts and  in  the  long  run  would  cut 
their  profits,  thus  preventing  thern 
from  buying  car.s.  trucks  and  trac- 
tors. This  .sooms  logical,  but  it  .seems 
to  me  that  the  man  who  has  space  for 
a  garden  and  enjoys  gardening  v/ill 
do  it  without  being  forced.  The  man 
who  does  not  like  to  plant  and  har- 
vest will  not  make  a  success  of  it  and 
will  have   to   buy   most   of   his   vege- 

table.s  just  the  .same. 

*  *     * 

ADVERTISERS  .sometimes  make 
mistakes.  The  egg  producers'  or- 
ganizations have  been  up  in  arms 
over  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  recently  in 
a  number  of  national  magazines.  It 
stated  that  the  egg  eater  is  likely  to 
have  an  unpleasant  breath.  The  com- 
pany states  that  they  did  not  tell 
people  not  to  eat  eggs,  but  advised 
the  use  of  this  mouth  wash  to  avoid 
unpleasant  breath  after  eating  them. 

*  lit     * 

ONE  eastern  variety  of  apples  that 
needs  advertising  is  the  Grimes 
Golden.  We  all  have  preferences  for 
various  flavor.?  and  varieties,  but  all 
will  agioe  that  the  Grimes  ranks  high 
in  both  flavor  and  quality.  The  con- 
sumer in  general  prefers  a  red  apple 
Despite  the  high  quality  of  the  yel- 
low varieties  they  usually  sell  consid- 
erably lower  than  those  that  are  more 
highly  colored.  I  have  noticed  in  re- 
tail stores  that  housewives  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Grimes  Golden 
ask  for  it  by  name  and  are  apparent- 
ly well  pleased  with  it. 

i:         *         * 

SEVERAL  apple  growers  have  run 
advertisements  in  local  papers  of- 
fering to  sell  apples  on  the  trees  at 
50c  a  bushel.    The  customer  drives  to 


The.se  six  tomatoes,  all  growing 
from  one  branch,  weighed  four  poundLs 
two  oiinceH.  Each  wan  at  least  four 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  They 
were  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mary 
Ellen  Clark  of  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  by 
her  gardener  D.  L,   Mollisee. 

the  orchard  in  his  car,  picks  the  fruit 
and  furnishes  the  container.  I  imag- 
ine that  the  farmer  must  give  some 
supervision.  The  scheme  has  worked 
well  in  a  number  of  instances  and 
the  price  is  good  when  costs  of  har- 
vesting and  p.acking  ace  considered. 
*      *      * 

THE  wild  objec'ior.  to  speculation 
ui  farm  products  seems  to  me  to 
be  based  more  on  prejudice  than  fact 
Potato  growers  today  are  experienc- 
ing what  lack  of  speculative  interest 
will  do.  The  outlook  is  .so  uncertain 
that  they  are  not  putting  their  money 
in  the  crop.  Prices  of  potatoes  at 
Maine  shipping  points  dropped  to  the 
lowest  point  on  record  with  growers 
receiving  as  low  as  40c  per  barrel 
measure  at  the  warehouse.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  prices  in 
Pennsylvania  will  drop  that  low,  due 
to  nearness  to  market. 


Garden  and  Truck  Crops 


By  O.  S.  W/VTTS 


IN  selling  cider  at  the  roadside  or 
curb  market  it  soon  becomes  ap- 
parent, if  one  depends  on  the  con- 
sumers to  bring  vessels,  that  many 
sales  are  lost  because  buyers  who  had 
not  intended  to  purchase  cider  find 
themselves  wishing  to  take  some 
home.  It  is  then  that  the  seller  must 
be  in  position  to  .supply  a  suitable 
container  if  he  is  to  secure  the  sale. 

To  meet  this  demand  many  find  it 
expedient  to  use  second-hand  glass 
jugs  secured  at  soda  fountains.  Some 
u.se  new  glassware.  After  going  into 
the  matter  quite  thoroughly  we  have 
standardized  on  a  one-quart  size, 
conical  milk  bottle  that  is  manufac- 
tured from  heavy  waxed  paper.  This 
bottle  has  a  metal  ring  at  the  top 
into  which  the  ordinary  milk  bottle 
cap  fits  securely.  We  already  have 
used  several  thousand  of  these  con- 
tainers and  like  them  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  cost  is  moderate,  approximate- 
ly two  and  a  half  cents  a  bottle.  They 
are  clean,  neat  and  attractive.  No 
washing  is  required  and  there  is  no 
problem  of  second-hand  or  returned 
ve.saels  to  be  cleaned.  In  addition  it 
seems  that  a  great  many  people  pre- 
fer to  buy  a  quart  of  cider  rather 
than  a  greater  quantity. 

To  lighten  the  burden  of  heavy  lift- 
ing we  u.se  twenty-five  gallon  barrels 
and  the  paper  bottles  or  the  custom- 
ers' jugs  are  filled  from  the  lap  only 
as  fast  as  sales  are  made.  It  seems 
the  idea  of  having  the  cider  freshly 
dravm  appeals.  To  capitalize  on  this 
fact  the  barrel  is  set  on  a  table  in  a 
prominent  position  and  on  tlie  barrel 
is  a  sign  that  reads: 

To  encourage   ".sampling"   inexpeu- 


CLEAN    CIDER 

1. 

Made   Daily. 

2. 

From  Sound  Apples. 

3. 

No  Rot  or  Worms. 

SAMPLE   IT. 

aive  paper  cups  are  available  near  the 
tap  and  no  charge  is  made  for  either 
the  cups  or  the  cider  drunk  from 
them  Thi.s  expense  is  very  .slight,  a 
small  fraction  of  a  cent  for  the  cup 
and  twelve  cups  are  filled  to  the 
quart.  Most  refuse  the  second  help- 
ings, or  additional  ones,  that  are  of- 
fered. I  believe  fully  three-fourths  of 
those  who  sample  buy  at  least  a 
quart.  It  seems  cheap  and  effective 
.selling  to  invite  sampling. 

And,  lest  some  should  wonder,  we 
do  make  cider  every  day.  The  occa- 
sional few  gallons  that  are  left  over 
are  made  into  vinegar.  Thus  the  se- 
ductive fluid  is  available  in  all  its  vir- 
gin freshness  to  those  who  prefer  it 
that  way,  and  they  constitute  the  ma- 
jority. Those  who  prefer  the  more  or 
less  mellowing  influences  of  time  may 
use  their  own  judgment  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
cider. 

O    

CARELESS  harvesting  was  re- 
sponsible for  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  cull  apples  of  the  Wealthy 
variety  found  in  20  representative 
apple-packing  hoii.ses  in  New  Jersey 
this  summer. 

This  is  reported  by  Harold  Robert- 
.son,  a.^sistant  extension  service  hor- 
ticulturist of  the  New  Jer.sey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  who 
.say.s  this  situation  emphasizes  the 
need  for  more  care  in  harvesting  the 
apple  crop. 


Eggs  are  Going  Up! 


Feed  is  Down-30%! 

In  all  the  history  of  Pratt  Feeds, 
prices  were  never  better  for  the 
poultryman  to  make  a  clean-up. 


Today  Pratts  Laying  Mash  costs  305^  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Yet  today  egg  prices  are  actually 
better.  The  spread  has  seldom  been  more 
favorable  to  the  feeder. 

Remember  Pratts  Laying  Mash  and  Scratch 
represent  your  entire  feeding  cost.  And  that*s 
all.  Nothing  extra  to  add.  No  cod  liver  oil  to 
buy  and  mix— Pratt  feeds  are  complete.  The 
oat  meal,  dried  buttermilk,  middlings,  com, 
meat  scrap,  fish  meal  and  minerals  are  all  in 
every  bag,  in  exactly  the  same  amounts  and 
same  uniform  sterling  quality. 

Pratts  is  the  vitamin  complete  laying  mash  and 
that  is  highly  important  right  now.  Because 
laying  hens  must  store  up  the  health  Vitamins 
A  and  B,  the  sunshine  Vitamin  D  and  the 
hatchability  Vitamin  E,  against  the  heavy  lay- 
ing season  ahead.  That's  why  Pratt-fed  flocks 
not  only  produce  the  most  eggs  at  the  least 
cost— they  come  through  the  season  in  better 
shape  and  ^ive  egfls  of  highest  hatchability! 

There's  no  excuse  for  buying  inferior  feed.  Use 
Pratts  at  today's  bargain  prices  and  get  top  egg 
production.  This  is  serious.  Decide  now  to 
feed  Pratts.  Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  Write 
for  his  name. 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Dept.  206,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


On  the  Air  with  Helps  to  Feeders 

Tune  in  every  Thur.sday,  1:00  noon  Eastern 
standard  time,  or  12:00  Central  standard  time, 
on  your  favorite  Columbia  network  station. 
Hear  15  minutes  of  meaty  discu.ssion  of  feedens' 
problems,  broadcast  direct  from  the  Experi- 
ment   Farm    of    the    Pratt    Food    Company. 

Pratts 


X 


BUTTERMILK     LAYING     MASH 

Complete  in  Ktamms  •  At  the  Lowest  firiee  mitt Mistmry 


PRATT     FOOD     COMPAA^Y    •   124  Wauvt »muT   •   PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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'Better Than  Money  in  the  Bank 


?? 


tUJl^ 


tAti  otv-rUiM^  c^  35CC  €tyvd^ 


Here's  a  poultryman  down  in  Maine  who 
has  used  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  for 
years.  He  says  adding  two  pounds  of  Regu- 
lator to  each  100  pounds  of  mash  is  simply 
a  way  to  ^et  more  eggs  from  the  present 
feed,  and  still  keep  birds  thriving. 

It's  as  simple  as  ABC.  Regulator  sup- 
plies nine  food  minerals  needed  if  hens 
are  to  keep  up  in  body  weight,  health,  and 
lay  the  most  eggs.  It  also  provides  natural 
vegetable  tonics  that  keep  hens  toned-up, 
on  top  of  their  feed,  with  the  pep  to 
scratch  and  cackle  all  day  long.  Poultry 


farms  have  nearly  doubled  egg  production 
by  Regulating. 

Special  offer  to  demonstrate  the  remark- 
able power  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator. 
$2.00  value  for  $1.00.  Take  any  lot  of 
run-down  hens,  free  them  of  worms  by 
using  Pratts  N-K  Capsules,  and  then  add 
Regulator  to  their  feed  and  watch  it  tone 
and  build  them  up  into  profitable  layers 
in  a  jiffy.  Everything  you  need — $1.00 
worth  of  Poultry  Regulator  and  $1.00 
worth  of  N-K  Capsules— $2.00  worth  of 
goods — both  for  One  Dollar — use  coupon. 


prj0>  Poultry  Regulator 


$2.00  Worth  for  $1.00 

$1.00  Worth  of    r^,  .„n  A  $1.00  Package 
Poultry  Regulatop  W>  **""    of  PRATTS  N-K 

'V^  (nicolittf  and  kamala)  Capsules  for  worms 

Present  this  coupon  with  $1  to  your  dealer  or  mail  to  the  Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  188,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  You  receive:  Two  4-pound  packages  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  AND  one  $1  carton 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules.  $2  value  for  $1.  (Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Far  West.) 


Name . ... . ..... . 

It  ID         Town - SUte 

GOOD  ONl.Y  IN  U.  8.  A. 


Not*  to  Dealers:  Honor  this  roiipnn 
wlicnslRnPil  and  nrrai-nWHl  with  $  I  for 
two  4-iMiund  pacKaKcfl  Pratts  Poultry 
Kefoilator  iind  one*  1  size  Pratta  N-K 
<''apBule8.  Mall  coupons  to  Pratt  KoikI 
CoTTinnny  Xhoy  wrill  ho  roflonnxv!  Iiti. 
mediately  with  new  merchandise. 


PTIIC€J  CUT 


•pur  NOWr 


"■UmI' 


New  (Vxess  -  Double  Strength 
New  Fresh  Stock-No  Seems 

Better  than  Glass 

Warm  —  StrenB  — W«atli*r|»r«at 

Passes  ULTRA  VIOLET  Rays 

OHg'Tenth  th0  Com*  ol  Clam* 

B»»t  for  Paultiy  Nous**,  Scratch 
Shads,  ■«rna,  Windows,  Doors, 
etc.  Lsadins  Acriculluro  Uaivor. 
•illoa  and  Csporls  Mshly  ondorso 
and  rocommond  the  immmse  profit   »5.j»t-«  »««a,  m  umm 

sdvsntaRcs    of     utilizing     the     Sun's -^  "W "  "•« 

Ultra-Violat  Rays.  LITll-O-GLAS  is  highly  translacent, 
•tronir,  warm,  waterproof,  weatherproof ,  hailproof,  flexi- 
ble, touch  as  parchment;  the  beat  on  the  market,  snd  it  ia 

MUCH   WARMER  THAN   GLASS 

Will  not  sac  flop  or  tenr — csn  be  washed  JasC  I  Ik e  glsss. 
ORDER   NOW   AT   THBSB  LOW   PRICES 

Sold  in  36  inch  width  only;60  yards  or  more,  21e  per  yd.^ 
40  yds.  18  80  — 30  yd».  $6. 90— 20  yds.  14.66  — 15  yds  »3  50— 
10  ydt.  t2  48.  We  pay  poataire-  Send  check  or  money  order. 
ABSOLUTE  MONET  BACK  OUARANTEB 
if  yotj  arc  not  aatisfieJ  In  every  way.  Founded  in  1896 — 
A  3.S  year  record  nf  honest  and  square  deailnt. 
CF-594 


riEMING  BROS.. 


STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,    dignified    worlt,    position 

permanent   with    good    pay    to   men 

who  can   qualify. 

Must   own    or   have   use    of   convey 

ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

"i'MM    IVnn   Avenue,  Fittsburgh,  Pa. 


DELLINGER 


Hammer 
Type 


MILLS 

Priced  as  Low  as  $110E 

F.O.B.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Furniahed  with  or  without 

Automatic  Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 


Write   for   catalogue. 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,    Lancaster,  Pa. 


ETAL 

ROOFING 


Leadclad  and 
Galvanized. 


//  i/ou  are  interested  in  the 
best  Roofing  made — Corru- 
gated—  y  (.'rimps.  or  Rolls.  All  Gauges, 
U'ri7e  us  and  save  money. 

CONSUMERS  MFG.  A  SUPPLY   COMPANY 

Dapt.  F  MOUNOSVILLE,   W.  VA. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  contain 
information  that  is  valuable  and  important.  Read  them  and 
when  answering  them  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  It  v^/ill 
help  us  and  help  you. 


Dy*  D,  D.  Fritch'  M.aster  Varmet 


FEW  men's  lives  illustrate  the  im- 
mortality of  influence  better 
than  that  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Fritch  of 
Macungie,  Lehigh  covmty,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  recent  death  ends  his  ac- 
tive participation  in  agricul- 
tural affairs.  But  it  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the 
spread  of  his  influence  for 
good,  an  influence  that  has 
been  felt  over  a  constantly 
widening  area  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  Doctor 
F  r  i  t  c  h's  contributions  to 
American  agricultural  devel- 
opment have  been  so  widely 
adopted  that  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers are  unaware  of  his  leadership. 

Doctor  Fritch  became  a  farmer  be- 
cause he  believed  he  could  help  the 
needy  and  discouraged  farmers  of  his 
community  by  demonstrating  better 
and  more  profitable  farming  methods. 
He  had  trained  himself  to  be  a  phys- 
ician. After  working  as  a  hired  hand 
to  earn  money  for  his  schooling  he 
graduated  with  honors  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  medical 
school  in  1876.  As  a  practicing  coun- 
try doctor,  and  later  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  as  a  merchant  miller, 
he  constantly  saw  farmers  in  want 
simply  because  they  did  not  know 
how  to  make  their  farms  yield  a  de- 
cent living. 

A   Demonstration 

To  demonstrate  some  of  the  more 
profitable  methods  he  had  learned 
from  his  mother,  and  to  try  out  new 
ideas  of  his  own,  he  purchased  six 
acres  of  land  where  farmers  could 
not  fail  to  see  it  when  they  came  to 
the  mill.  Following  a  three-year  ro- 
tation, he  soon  was  producing  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  (Giant  type)  and 
45  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre — phe- 
nomenal yields  then,  46  years  ago. 

But  the  six-acre  experiment  didn't 
convince  the  skeptics.  So  Doctor 
Fritch  bought  a  large  farm  and  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  crops  that  were  un- 
heard of  then  although  commonplace 
now  when  thousands  have  adopted 
his  methods.  One  year  he  lacked  only 
one-fifth  of  a  bushel  of  an  average 
of  500  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre 
on  40  acres.  His  motto  was  "Crop  the 
rule,  failure  the  exception,  and  if  a 
failure,  better  than  what  the  other 
fellow  calls  good." 


Farm  leaders  came  from  far  an* 
near  to  see  and  learn,  l^'ogressivi 
farmers  were  proud  to  be  called  hii 
di.sciples,  just  as  Doctor  Fritch  wa, 
proud  to  consider  them  friends,  k 
his  book  on  potato  culture 
published  a  few  months  ag» 
Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  wrote  in 
part:  "Doctor  Fritch  hai 
demonstrated  the  fundamen- 
tal  principles  of  potato  grow- 
ing  for  a  longer  time  than 
any  other  man  in  this  coun- 
try.  Fritch,  like  Terry,  is  4 
keen  observer.  He  has  the 
power  of  evaluation,  the  abil. 
ity  to  separate  the  important 
from  the  trivial  and  to  put  the  ini. 
portant  things  into  practice.  Terry 
and  Fritch  will  ever  stand  as  Amer- 
ica's pioneers  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  potato  growing." 

As   a   Citizen 

Doctor  Fritch  did  not  confine  his 
energies  to  agriculture.  He  was  a 
deacon  and  trustee  of  his  church  for 
fifty  years  and  a  Sunday  School  su- 
perintendent for  42  years.  For  more 
than  three  decades  he  was  a  trustee 
of  Muhlenberg  College,  and  of  ML 
Airy  Theological  Seminary.  He  long 
served  as  burgess  and  councilman  of 
the  town  adjoining  his  farm.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
farms  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Home  of 
Allentown, 

Many  honors  came  to  him  in  recent 
years.  He  was  deeply  moved  when 
called  on  to  break  ground  for  the 
State  Potato  Growers'  Association 
Hospital  at  State  College  and  later 
to  present  it  to  the  College  on  behalf 
of  the  growers.  Failing  health  kept 
him  from  taking  part  in  these  cere- 
monies, as  it  also  prevented  his  re- 
ceiving in  person  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  Master  Farmer  Medal  which 
was  awarded  to  him  at  the  Master 
Farmer  banquet  during  the  1931  State 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg. 

This  Grand  Old  Man  of  Pennsyl- 
vania agriculture  was  well  over 
eighty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  advanced  age 
and  recent  illness  deprived  many  of 
the  younger  generation  of  the  inspir- 
ation of  knowing  him  personally.  VV. 
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Environment  and  Farm  Youth 


By   .\LLEN   L.   B.\KER, 


A  STUDY  recently  made  by 
members  of  the  Four-H  Club 
work  staff  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  involved  an  ex- 
amination of  the  location,  activities, 
attitudes  and  problems  of  1,815  rural 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  20  years,  inclusive,  in  eight  town- 
ships  of   five    Pennsylvania    counties. 

Butler  county  represents  areas  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  adjacent 
to  industrial  centers  where  the  "pull' 
of  the  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns  away  from  the  farms  is  no- 
ticeable. Indiana  county  repre.sents  a 
typical  soft  coal  .section  where  there 
is  a  conflict  as  between  mining  and 
agriculture  in  certain  townships,  and 
where  mining  activities  have  their  in- 
fluence on  rural  life. 

In  the  east-central  .section  North- 
umberland coimty  repre.sents  the  bor- 
der line  between  agriculture  and  an- 
thracite coal  mining.  This  mining, 
together  with  railroad  activities  and 
the  presence  of  .silk  and  knitting  mills 
in  the  towns  affects  the  rural  life  of 
the  area.  Wyoming  county,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  repre- 
sents the  northern  tier  cotmties  bor- 
dering New  York  state  where,  until 
recently,  lumbering  was  a  major  in- 
dustry and  where  now  agricultvjre  is 
struggling  to  come  to  the  front  and 
where  reforestation  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing place.  Lancaster  county  repre- 
sents   the    rich,    limestone    .section    of 


the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  the  influence  of  the  so- 
called  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  folks  is 
so  apparent. 

Proximity  to  industrial  centers 
plainly  showed  its  influence.  In  But- 
ler county,  one-seventh  of  the  orig- 
inal group  was  found  to  be  now  em- 
ployed away  from  home.  Lancaster 
and  Indiana  coimties  .showed  a  very 
low  pull  away  from  farms  for  other 
employment,  as  did  Wyoming  county. 
Northumberland  covmty,  like  Butler, 
.showed  a  large  number  employed 
elsewhere  than  in  agriculture.  The 
records,  taken  in  Jackson  township, 
totaled  253,  of  whom  69  are  employ- 
ed away  from  home.  Of  these,  56 
still  live  at  home,  35  of  them  being 
employed  in  silk  mills  of  nearby 
towns. 

Social  and  religious  environments 
play  an  important  part  in  the  cus- 
toms of  the  young  people,  their  prob- 
lems and  their  attitudes.  In  Lancas- 
ter county  there  was  a  high  percent- 
age of  youngsters  dropping  out  of 
school  to  work  on  farms  and  there  is 
le.ss  demand  for  .social  contacts  than 
in  other  areas.  Dancing  among 
young  people  appears  almost  un- 
known as  a  diversion  due  to  attitudes 
toward  it  on  the  part  of  dominant 
religious  groups  in  that  section,  in 
the  hard  and  soft  coal  regions  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  .social  activities, 
a  factor  which  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  article. 


A  Visit  to  ^Aaryland 
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After 


OR  many  years  Lhe  writer  has 
had  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  farmers  in  Maryland. 


having  written  to  any  one  for 


long  time   you   become    anxious  to 
*«.t  him  and  so  it  was  with  me  as 

the  farmers  in  that  state.  Through 
11  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jester,  county 
^'g„t  in  Randolph  county,  W.  Va..  I 
*f  permitted  to  meet  a  group  of 
!7mers  in  Garrett  county,  Md.  Mr. 
irtter  was  county  agent  in  this  coun- 
V  before  he   came  to  West  Virginia. 

1  did  not  have  to  be  told  that  Mr. 
Jester  had  a  lot  of  very  warm  per- 
sonal friends  in  this  county,  for  the 
«^V  in  which  they  greeted  him  prov- 
ed that  fact.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  splendid  hall  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Grange.  The  hall  was  packed 
from  the  opening  of  the  meeting  and 
many  had  to   remain  on   the   outside. 

A  stringed  band  that  has  given  en- 
tertainments in  Washington,  D.  C, 
as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
quintet  of  singers  furnished  the  music 
to  the  delight  of  all  who  heard  them. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  rural 
folks  to  go  to  town  to  be  entertained. 
Most  communities  can  furnish  their 
own  entertainers  and  the  character 
of  this  entertainment  is  much  more 
refining  and  elevating  than  the  vaude- 
ville   shows    given    in    many    of    our 

cities. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  I  en- 
joyed at  this  gathering  was  the  hand- 
shaking I  had  with  the  farmers  be- 
fore the  meeting  was  opened  and  the 
constant  questions  that  came  from 
these  splendid  farmers.  I  decided  that 
they  were  not  at  all  different  from 
the  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia.  One  farmer  re- 
marked when  we  were  called  to  the 
hall  that  this  was  the  best  part  of 
the  meeting.  After  all  it  is  the  heart- 
to-heart  talks  that  are  going  to  do 
us  the  most  good  in  life. 

By  request  I  spoke  on  soil  improve- 
ment.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  of 
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essential  steps  to  take  in  improving 
the  soil.  The  first  is  drainage.  The 
average  yield  of  grains  is  low  in 
many  states  because  much  land  is  de- 
voted to  growing  them  that  is  not 
ready  for  the  plow.  Take  Ohio  for 
an  example.  In  the  southwestern  and 
in  the  northeastern  portions  of  the 
state  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  being  farmed  that  are 
water  logged  and  not  at  all  ready 
for  cultivation.  I  urged  a  certain 
farmer  to  tile  his  land,  telling  him 
that  he  could  afford  to  borrow  the 
money  at  25  per  cent  rather  than  not 
drain  it.  He  thought  I  was  getting 
daffy,  but  he  drained  the  land  and 
now  he  says  I  was  right.  It  is  a  waste 
of  lime,  fertilizer  and  .seed  to  try  to 
grow  crops  on  wet  land. 
Lime 

Most  of  the  land  in  the  East  needs 
lime.  Many  farmers  tell  me  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  lime  for  their 
land.  There  is  but  one  class  of  farm- 
ers who  can  afford  to  farm  sour  land 
and  that  is  the  millionaires,  and  they 
never  fail  to  apply  lime.  Where  is 
there  a  farmer  so  poor  he  cannot 
afford  to  make  an  investment  that 
will  often  pay  him  100  per  cent  div- 
idend the  first  year?  Buy  the  form 
of  lime  that  you  can  get  the  most 
of  for  a  dollar.  Your  county  agent 
can  tell  you  what  form  that  is  if  you 
will  only  ask  him. 

LegumeH 

The  third  essential  step  in  soil 
building  is  the  growing  of  legumes. 
What  a  pity  farmers  did  not  know 
this  a  century  ago!  Legumes  are  soil 
builders  and  non-legumes  are  .soil  rob- 
bers. It  is  very  evident  which  you 
should  grow.  Having  drained  and  lim- 
ed your  land  it  is  easy  to  grow  any 
•tind  of  a  legume.  Most  outstanding 
of  all  legumes  is  sweet  clover  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  grow  on  thin  land 
if  limed,  and  it  will  run  down  to  the 
second  and  third  farm  and  bring  up 
plant  food  to  the  surface. 


If  you  do  not  have  the  sweet  clover 
fever  I  would  like  to  give  you  such  a 
dose  of  it  that  you  would  not  sleep 
a  wink  until  you  had  made  your  plans 
for  growing  sweet  clover. 

The  hardiest  of  all  legumes  is  hairy 
vetch.  Of  all  cover  crops  for  the  win- 
ter it  is  the  best.  Its  habit  is  to  trail 
on  the  ground  and  therefore  should 
have  a  plant  like  wheat  or  rye  to 
grow  with  it  to  hold  it  up.  If  the  land 
has  been  limed  .sweet  clover  is  a  very 
desirable  companion  for  vetch.  Sow 
12  pounds  of  each  per  acre.  In  grow- 
ing legumes  we  not  only  improve  our 
land  but  we  furnish  to  our  livestock 
the  very  best  feed.  Our  farms  should 
oe  growing  legumes  at  least  half  the 
time. 

Commercial   Fertilizer 

The  fourth  important  step  in  soil 
building  is  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. More  money  has  been  lost  by 
farmers  using  too  little  than  by  ap- 
plying too  much  fertilizer.  There  is 
not  a  station  in  the  land  that  will  not 
tell  you  that  for  every  dollar  you 
spend  intelligently  for  fertilizer  you 
will  get  the  same  year  two  dollars  in 
return.  Some  stations  have  got  three 
or  four  dollars  in  return. 

You  are  not  only  building  up  your 
land  by  adding  plant  food  but  indi- 
rectly you  are  improving  it  by  grow- 
ing larger  crops.  Do  not  get  it  into 
your  heads  that  heavy  crops  impover- 
ish the  land.  They  do  the  opposite. 
If  you  do  not  know  what  element  of 
plant  food  your  land  needs  you  will 
not  go  wrong  by  applying  phosphoric 
acid  until  you  ascertain  what  other 
elements  are  needed.  All  the  lands  in 
the  East  are  short  of  phosphorous. 
One  of  the  functions  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  hasten  the  maturity  of 
plants. 

In  Berkeley  county,  W.  Va.,  two 
adjoining  fields  were  planted  in  the 
same  variety  of  corn  at  the  same 
time.  The  soils  were  very  similar.  One 
field  received  an  application  of  650 
poiinds  of  superpiio.sphate.  Tlie  other 
field  was  not  fertilized.  An  early 
freeze  came  in  the  fall.  The  fertilized 
field  had  corn  that  germinated  100 
per  cent  while  the  other  field  showed 
a  germination  of  only  40  per  cent.  By 
the  application  of  200  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  per  acre  to  a  tim- 
othy meadow  one  farmer  reports  an 
increase  of  one  and  one-half  tons  per 
acre.  The  sulphate  cost  $4.  That  is 
a  very  low  price  for  one  and  one-half 
tons  of  hay. 


You  want  to 
cut  costs? 


Then  don't  try  to  save  money  with  cheap  oil! 

Mobiloil  gives  you  the  dependable  lubrication 

that  cuts  your  costs! 


Prop«*r   Rotations 

The  fifth  step  I  want  to  consider  in 
relation  to  the  improvement  of  your 
farm  is  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 
This  is  one  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems that  every  farmer  must  solve 
intelligently  if  he  would  be  success- 
ful on  his  farm.  The  farmer  who 
adopts  a  rotation  for  his  farm  con- 
taining no  legume  should  be  denom- 
inated a  soil  robber.  If  he  continues 
with  those  rotations  indefinitely  he 
will  not  do  his  duty  to  his  posterity. 
That  duty  is  to  leave  to  your  chil- 
dren a  more  productive  farm  than 
you  had  when  you  began.  The  greater 
the  percentage  of  legumes  our  rota- 
tions contain  the  more  rapidly  will 
we   improve  our  farms. 

The  .sixth  and  last  essential  is  or- 
ganic matter.  If  you  will  observe 
and  put  into  practice  the  suggestions 
I  have  made  about  drainage,  lime, 
legumes,  fertilizer  and  rotation  of 
crops  you  will  have  about  .solved  the 
organic  matter  question.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  .subject  let  me  give  you 
three  "Don'ts."  Don't  burn  anything 
off  the  land  that  you  can  incorporate 
into  the  .soil  unless  it  contains  noxious 
weed  seeds.  Don't  let  your  sods  run 
out  before  plowing  them.  Don't  fail 
to  sow  plenty  of  seed  on  the  ground. 
If  you  will  remember  these  don'ts  and 
do  the  things  I  have  recommended 
your  children  will  rise  up  and  call 
you  blessed,  because  you  have  left  to 
them  productive  farms. 


A  good  many  farmers  believe 
they  save  money  by  purchas- 
ing cheap  oils.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  cheap  oils  are  only 
cheap  to  buy.  They  are  the 
most  expensive  to  use. 

Here's  what  cheap  oils  can 
do: 

1.  Does  your  tractor  miss  and 
sputter?  Dirty  spark  plugs? 
Excess  carbon?  Wasted  time? 
CHEAP  OIL  IS  COSTING  YOU 
MONEY. 

2.  Have  you  checked  your  fuel 
cost?  CHEAP  OIL  BRINGS 
HIGH  FUEL  COSTS.  You'll 
never  know  how  low  your  fuel 
costs  can  be  until  you've  tried 
Mobiloil,  the  quality  oil. 

3.  A  dollar  here  and  a  dollar 
there,  all  year  long,  for  repair 
costs?  CHEAP  OIL  BRINGS 
EXCESS    REPAIR  COSTS. 

4.  And  most  important  of  all— 
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CHEAP  OIL  SHORTENS  THE 
LIFE    OF     YOUR     TRACTOR. 

Maybe  you'll  get  by  the  first 
two  or  three  years  but  after 
that  inferior  oil  takes  its  toll  in 
high  depreciation  costs. 

To  save  money  and  cut  costs 
you  need  Mobiloil's  depend- 
able lubricating  qualities. 
Mobiloil  is  a  fighting  oil,  made 
tough,  to  stand  up  hour 
after  hour.  Mobiloil  sfands 
up  to  the  long  grind  of  plow- 
ing and  cultivating.  It  holds 
its  smooth,  rich  lubricating 
quality  right  up  to  the  last 
hour  before  draining. 

There's  a  grade  of  Mobiloil 
made  exactly  to  fit  your  trac- 
tor. Ask  your  Mobiloil  dealer 
to  show  you  the  complete 
Mobiloil  chart.  Also  ask  him  to 
show  you  samples  of  the  new 
Mobilgrease  for  grease  guns. 


The  grain  drill  is  a  simple, 
sturdy  machine  but  you  can 
cut  depreciation  and  repair 
costs  with  careful  lubrication. 
I'or  general  hand  oii  tan  lub- 
rication use  Mobiloil  "CW". 
For  pressure  fittings  use  Mobil- 
grease.  Brush  Mobilgrease  on 
all  open  gears  and  chains. 


Fall  plowing  time  now  I  That 
means  a  long  steady  grind  for 
y»ur  tractor.  Find  out  how  Mo- 
biloil can  cut  your  fuel  costs  and 
lower  your  depreciation  costs. 
Remember  oil  is  justasmall  part 
of  the  year's  expense,  but  it  can 
play  a  big  part  in  making  other 
costs  higher.  Don't  let  cheap, 
inferior  oils  steal  your  profits. 
Pick  Mobiloil  for  dependable, 
low  cost  lubrication. 


The  new  Mobilgrease  is  ideal 
for  all  pressure  fittings  on  com 
pickers.  Mobilgrease  lasts 
much  longer  than  ordinary 
greases  and  you  need  use  only 
half  as  much.  If  the  machine 
stands  out  in  the  rain  Mobil- 
grease   will    not    wash    away. 


Mobiloil 

stands  up 
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Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  from  Maine  to  Florida-^ 
from  New  York  to  California  —  in  all  climates 
—under  all  conditions.  It  is  the  one  feed  that 
should  be  on  every  farm.  It's  universally  good 
—and  universally  indispensablebecauseitaids 
digestion  and  makes  all  other  feeds  used  vith 
it  work  harder^ 

SegisPietcrljeProspectfCarnation  Milk  Farms, 
Seattle,  Washington,  holder  of  world''s  record 
37,391  lbs.  milk,  ate  2,061  lbs.  Beet  Pulp 
during  her  record  year.  Breeders  of  pure-bred 
animals  insist  on  having  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 
Valuable  herds  are  never  without  it.  Breeders 
know  Beet  Pulp  is  a  builder  of  health  —  a 
guarantee  of  highest  milk  production.  What 
is  indispensable  for  them  is  good  for  every 
dairyman. 

Today's  low  prices  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp  make 
it  your  greatest  opportunity  for  increased 
profits. 

See  your  feed  dealer  or  write 

THE"tiARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  PF-10  Detroit,  Michigan 
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FEED  S 

Arcady  dealers  can  supply  you  with 
a  proved  economical  result-producing 
ration  for  every  purpose  and  all 
farm  animals  including  chickens, 
cows,  calves,  steers,  horses,  hogs, 
sheep,  turkeys  and  ducks. 

Visit  your  Arcady  dealer  for  help 
•with  your  feeding  problems  as  well 
as  for  your  feed  supplies.  We'll  be 
glad  to  send  free  circulars  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  at  your  request. 

Write 

ARCADY    FARMS 
MILUNG  COMPANY 

Chicago,  III.  KsDiM  City,  Ms. 
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^ >  TRACTOR 


IdeaV  lor   trucK  or  poultry! 
f:^rni-^    in   orchards,  groves  | 
and  Vineyard*.  Powerful  < 
Economical.  Send  namci  and  | 
ai4dre9S  forf 'Jilinforrviafiona 

Na»n*' 
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If  Comrs  'Were  Customers 

.  .  .  you'd  go  out  of  your  way  to  satisfy 
them.  A  greater  profit  from  dairying 
is  possible  by  lowering  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  by  increasing  averages  .  .  . 
Both  are  possible  to  any  dairyman  who 
installs  adequate  dairying  ecjuipment. 
Cows  respond  to  more  wholesome, 
comfortable  surroundings  with  in- 
creased milk  production.  Ney  dairy 
barn  equipment  is  repeatedly  installed 
hy  thou<tands  of  satisfied  customeT>^. 
They  like  Ney  service  and  Ney  quality. 
Lowti  your  production  costs  with  Ney 
ec)uipment  — n  line  with  more  than  50 
years  of  experience  back  of  it. 

The  Ney  Manufacidkinc;  <;<». 

iytobiifhui  IKil      .     Cutilim.  (Una 


•  The  Ney  Line  • 

ilie  lompttU'  N<>  Ijne  ,n- 
fluUes  ilaltr.,  sUtmhiouf, 
uaUrhowh,  pcm,  lillert^n- 
riers;  haying  tooli  imluiling 
hay  (arricrs,  hay  fort i,  luiy 
knnti,  fuHeyi,  and  haul 
uare  speuallies. 


A   modern  milk   producing  plant  In   New  Jersey   where  more  than  2,000 
covvM  produce  milk  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

Farming  on  a  Large  Scale 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
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features  in  this  problem  being  that  a 
capable  orchard  manager,  as  soon  as 
he  acquires  sufficient  funds,  goes  in 
business  for  himself. 

Large  dairy  farms  are  scattered 
throughout  the  state.  These  farms 
range  in  size  from  21  acres  to  3,000 
acres.  Their  range  in  total  capital 
is  from  $26,000  to  $4,000,000.  If  we 
exclude  one  farm,  which  alone  has 
2,850  cows,  the  average  for  the  re- 
maining is  170  cows  per  farm.  About 
half  of  these  farms  reported  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  milking  machines  with 
other  mechanical  equipment  in  com- 
plete array.  Several  of  these  farms 
produce  high  quality  milk  and  are 
equipped  with  modem  dairy  appar- 
atus, including  automatic  cooling  and 
bottling,  and,  in  several  cases,  pas- 
teurizing equipment. 

Big  Little  Farms 

The  svirvey  of  the  poultry  farms 
showed  that  several  of  the  largest 
visited  each  have  less  than  15  acres 
of  land,  which  is  intensively  occupied 
by  poultry  houses.  The  17  farms 
studied  range  in  size  from  six  to  120 
acres.  The  number  of  birds  on  these 
farms  ranges  from  2,000  to  15,000.  On 
most  of  these  farms  diversification 
within  the  poultry  line  is  carried  on 
extensively.  Diversification  includes 
the  production  of  baby  chicks,  pullets 
and  breeding  stock. 

Almost  all  of  the  poultry  farms  of 
about  3,000  birds  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  individuals,  usually  with 
some  family  help  and  hired  help.  The 
units  of  about  5,000  birds  are  oper- 
ated either  by  partners  or  by  individ- 
uals with  hired  help.  All  of  these 
farms  have  had  a  fair  measure  of 
success  during  the  past  years  and 
have  netted  substantial  profits.  Sev- 
eral of  the  largest  farms  are  corpo- 
rate in  nature  and  operated  by  a 
paid  manager.  These  farms  did  not 
show  the  same  high  rate  of  profit  as 
the  smaller  units,  the  reason  being 
that  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to 
.'■ecure  from  a  manager  the  care  and 
attention  so  essential  to  making  poul- 
try taising  a  Kuccess. 

Return  on  Capital 

The  large  farms  show  a  consist enf 
.superiority  m  leturn  on  total  capital 
as  compared  with  smaller  f?jims.  The 
smaller  investment  per  doll.ir  vf  gross 
receipts  on  the  large  farm  is  a  factor 
of  great  importance.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  average 
size  of  all  the  farm.'*  in  iNew  Jer.sey 
has  been  decreaning  since  18T)0.  Part 
ol  this  decrease  is  due  to  a  change  in 
Die  censii.s  dehnition  f)f  a  larm,  but, 
m  adduion  to  that  tactoj,  is  the  in- 
creasing mtensiveness  of  agriculture 
in  the  state  and  the  consequent  break- 


ing up  of  larger  farms  into  smaller 
imits. 

The  survey  brings  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  important  trend  toward 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  larger 
farm  units  in  this  state,  even  with  the 
measure  of  success  that  has  attended 
the  operation  of  many  of  them.  The 
reasons  for  this  lie  in  a  lower  margin 
of  profit  in  farming  as  compared  with 
other  industries,  making  agriculture 
an  unattractive  investment  for  large 
capital;  a  deficiency  in  able  manage- 
ment; and  the  limitations  imposed  on 
management  by  a  large  number  of 
uncontrollable  variables,  including  the 
weather  and  a  comparatively  large 
fixed  charge  on  a  large  farm  brought 
about  by  increased  costs  of  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  labor. 

Future  Tncertain 

The  future  of  large-scale  farming 
in  New  Jersey  is  uncertain.  There  i.s 
a  definite  trend  toward  intensification 
both  in  the  types  of  crops  grown  and 
in  the  use  of  land.  In  fact,  with  the 
ever  increasing  competition  from  oth- 
er areas,  the  ability  of  our  farmers  to 
remain  in  business  is  at  least  partly 
predicated  on  their  ability  to  increase 
their  per  unit  output.  Consequently, 
growing  land  values,  increasing  taxes 
and  other  fixed  charges  necessitate 
more  intensive  unit  operation. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  sur- 
vey that  large-scale  operations  in  ag- 
riculture are  and  can  be  successful 
only  where  individual  initiative  is 
preserved  and  where  the  advantages 
of  combined  purchasing  and  coord- 
inated distribution  are  brought  into 
play.  One  of  the  most  difficult  fields 
to  which  man  can  apply  his  energies 
is  that  of  making  farming,  with  all 
its  unknowT)  variables,  together  with 
its  fixed  costs,  a  financial  success.  The 
survey  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
good  management  can  make  large- 
scale  operations  in  agriculture  feas- 
ible and  successful  even  under  handi- 
caps that  have  been  mentioned. 


Bulletin  on  Plant  Food 

44¥'VVESTIGATIONS  Relative  to 
J.  the  U.se  of  Nitrogenous  Plant- 
foods,"  is  the  title  of  a  recent  New 
Jersey  Station  bulletin  by  Lipman, 
Blair  and  Prince.  In  their  carefully 
controlled  experiments,  extending 
over  a  period  of  30  years,  the  authors 
have  a.'scertained  important  facts  con- 
cerning the  return  from  equivalent 
amounts  of  different  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizers, the  influence  of  soil  acidity  on 
the  taking  up  of  fertilizer  and  soil 
nitrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  crops  as  affected  by  fertilizer  and 
soil  treatments. 


p(trm  &  Dairy 

By   I..    W.    LIGHTY 

HAVE  a  letter  from  a  farnier  of 

I  northern  Penn.sylvania  who  is  in- 
terested  in   pigs.     He  built   a   far- 
L    compartment     to     his     swine 
^"'?Mr  that  he  can  warm  artificially 
'    .old    weather,     as     he     lost     too 
i»        oies    f'O"^    chilling    whon    far- 
d   in    extreme    weather.      Every 
'"*^Mcal  pig  gi'ower  understands  thi.s, 
•"^    se  he   has   lost    more    than   one 
^M'3   Sleep    so    the    new    born    pigs 
irt  eet   their   first    meal    promptly 
.he  dry  and  warm  for  the  first  24 
frf  of    their    life.     The    artificially 
Vrmed  farro^ving   compartment   ob- 
Tates  this  largely  and  helps  in  start- 
Jn<r  maximum  litters. 

Riit  it   is    easy   to    overdo    a   good 

,hL  and  that  is  what  this   inquirer 

T  The   pigs    seemed   to    enjoy   the 

imth  very  much  and  so  they  were 

keot  there  during  cold,  wet  .spells,  but 

,oon  there   was   trouble   and   he   lost 

more  than  usual.    Now  he  wonders  if 

"were  not  well  to  do  away  with  ar- 

tiflrial  warmth  entirely 

]*jo     by    all     means     continue     the 

varmth  for  the  farrowing  and  leave 

ihe  pigs  there  until  all  are  well  and 

trong  on  their  feet,  which  is  usually 

about  48  hours.    Then  place  the  sow 

in  a  pen  v/hcre  it  is  dry  and  a  good 

,,(,d    but    have    it    arranged    so    the 

ai2H  can  get  out  in  the  open  regard- 

ij,,s  of  the  cold.    Tf  they  fail  to  come 

out  chase   them   out   several   times   a 

day    Right  .soon   thoy  will   learn   the 

advantage  of  out  of  doors  and  come 

out  and  get  the  needed  exorcise  and 

then    they    thrive    splendidly.     Little 

pigs  need   the   out   of   doors   and   the 

direct  sunshine  to  thrive  well. 


What  Grass  for  Panture? 

From  western  Pennsylvania  comes 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  grass  will 
thrive  on  the  light  sandy  soil  where 
bluegrass  nearly  always  fails.  I  know 
the  type  of  soil  and  I  have  seen  it 
weU  covered  with  orchard  grass.  Cat- 
tle thrived  on  it  from  early  spring  to 
the  late  fail  with  the  addition  o..  a 
small  quantity  of  grain.  East  of  the 
western  border  counties  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  will 
grow  orchard  grass  and  make  a  good 
pasture  while  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  bluegrass  to  thrive  on  it. 

Sudan   Gra.ss   Valuiihle 

The  more  experience  C  liave  with 
Sudan  grass  the  better  I  like  it.  I 
have  had  so  many  bumps  from  great- 
ly boosted  new  feeds  and  plants  that 
I  am  very  shy,  but  when  I  first  .saw 
Sudan  grow  at  the  Maryland  Station 
some  25  years  ago  I  was  favorably 
impressed"  with  the  quantity  if  not 
with  the  quality.  We  have  grown  it 
since  many  years  in  a  practical  way 
and  the  more  experience  we  have  the 
better  we  like   it. 

Grown  for  hay  Sudan  makes  two 
cuttings  in  a  season.  We  sowed  four 
acres  about  July  10th  and  in  just  six- 
ty days  it  was  coming  into  head  and 
three  feet  tall.  We  made  hay  and  in 
two  weeks  it  made  a  mass  of  six  to 
ten-inch  pasture  stooling  splendidly. 
It  makes  a  splendid  pasture.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  grows  and  its 
value  as  a  feed  is  worth  remembering. 

Water  for  the  Calve* 

As  soon  as  the  calf  learns  to  eat 
hay  and  grain  it  is  in  need  of  water 
even  though  it  gets  milk  in  seeming 
abundance.    If  the   calf  is   in  a  stall 
or  pen  it  should  be  offered  water  at 
least   once    a    day    and   better    twice, 
but   by    far    better    have    a    tank    or 
trough    for    the    calve.s    to    drink    the 
same  as  the  cows,  and  have  it  lower 
so  they  can  drink  with  ea.se  whenever 
they   desire    water.     Every    tme    who 
has  tried   this   out   know.s   the    value 
thereof  and   experiment   station   te.sts 
show    that    calves    need    water    daily 
and  do  better   if   they  get   it.     Many 
calf  growers  do  not  seem   to   realize 
this  is  a  fact. 
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MY  MILK  SCALE  TELLS  ME  WHAT  TO  FEED' 


Joe  KIRKLAND  is  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who  just  will  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  milking  his  12  cows  night  and  morn- 
ing, night  and  morning,  365  days  a  year  without  knowing 
what  he,  Joe  Kirkland,  is  getting  out  of  it.  So  Joe  Kirk- 
land  makes  knowing  his  business.  He  knows  what  it 
costs  him  to  make  milk.  .  .he  knows  what  he's  getting 
for  it. .  .he  knows  that  the  difference  is  his. 

Actually,  Joe  goes  to  very  little  trouble  to  know  these 
things.  His  milk  scale  does  the  job.  It  tells  him  how  much 
feed  his  cows  are  eating  and  what  it  costs.  It  tells  him  how 
much  milk  he's  getting  and  what  it's  worth.  So,  naturally, 
with  one  eye  on  the  feed  and  the  other  on  the  milk.  Joe's 
milk  scale  really  shows  him  what  feed  to  use. 

It  was  his  milk  scale  which  pointed  out  Purina  Cow 
Chow  as  the  feed  he  should  use  with  his  home  grains. 
Joe  knew  Purina  Cow  Chow  was  good  feed  but  his  scale 
told  him  it  was  the  cheapest  feed... that  it  was  putting 
milk  in  his  cans  for  the  fewest  cents.  That's  Joe's  only 
test  of  a  feed  and  its  the  only  reason  why  Purina  Cow 
Chow  is  Joe's  feed  today!  Purina  Mills,  998  Checker- 
board  Square.   Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


SPECIAL 

MILK   SCALE 

OFFER 

The  Pnrina  Chov/  dealer  in 
your  neighborhood  is  making 
*  a  special  milk  scale  offer  this 
month.  Ask  liim  how  to  get  a 
$4.50  milk  scale  on  a  special 
deal  with  an  order  of  Puriua 
Chows. 


J 


V"^  STORES 
W/TH  THE 

ckerboaro 

SIGN 


c«r 


PURINA^ 

COW 

CHOW 


THE  PURINA   cow   CHOWS 

BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20%  cow  CHOW 


2A%  COW  CHOW 
34%  cow  CHOW 
BULKY  LAS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW 


SHEEP 


CHEVIOT   KAMS.  — Wp   nre   oflforiiiK   1«,  Hontl   of 
S     H     SANDeIs.  B.  2.  Ashtabula.    Ohio 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HAMPSHIRE    RAM    LAMBS.  -Ulorky    nml    w.Il 
"*^.Ml  on  fM,  ,■  ...ul   l.K.-.   l.n,.r»ve,l  typo.  Cheap. 

g.^'^Ml'^kA^/LlW^'Atyrntic.    Crawford    Co..    Pa. 

-HAMPSHIRE    DOWN    RAM    LAMBS— 
$ir..(»0._  well    grown      M->    "'''i:^,i;',";^„     p. 
CHAS  E.  sfeCHLER.  Markleton.  Pa. 


HAMPSHlRES^r;;,'!:: 

ELMER    D.    WHISLER. 


r    II    few    Ilani    Inmb.s. 

H  M)n  (if  ("oniniiinder. 

Newville.    Pa. 


CROSS   WITH   A   LINCOLK   RAM.  -.S-curc-  moro 
S.'C.  ^lKilr"&"son;""Broeaevs.    LoudonviUe.    Ohio 


FAvrv   BIO   YEARLING   SOUTHDOWN   RAMS 

Dorset  YearUng  Kams  ,|„i  ,„Ki.a  li^i.t.  wnu- 

,„  .1.    B.    HnNDERt>ON.  Hickory,    Pa. 


GUERNSEY  SALE  ^*'""'^\^- 1° oS"  ''"' 

9  mi.   east  of  New  Castlo,  Lawrence  Co..   Pa. 

SO  Registered  Guernseys  SO 

1, .,.,.•«  :.lw-  Viiy  R(..xo  lirc-illi.K.  ;:0  oowK.  20 
...rr-rs,  10  bullH.  graM.l.'«.ns  «"|»,B';'"'j''!";i?,';- 
t,.|-  of  Langwater  Knsl.Tn  King  Of''-'; 
nivPH  and  cows  l.rod  to  «»<-'"<-»'«o<><  ..«<>>';' 
i1i!.V)11.  Sire  Lnngwntor  ««'"Vr«.ma.  '' 
li.n      lloiMhwood    Cornflower.     <1«»019). 

Auc     C.  F.  Smith.  Podigree.s,  K.   C.  Wiggins. 

f"c.'  FISHER  &  SONS.       PORTERSVILLE.  PA. 

r^  ^^^..  n.. lie  from  one  month  to  werv- 
Guernsey  DUI18,ppai,ie  gge.  sons  of  Up- 
1  ,i.ir»  r.nod  Gift  A.n..  -sire  of  Junior  ChBinpion. 
r.nn8ylv?ni«  Slow  o,it  of  A.R.  damn  with  rec- 
onN  n  .  to  700  lb«.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and 
r.lood  Tested.  1  Tires  to  Hllit  times. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS. Pipersville.^^. 

FOR  SALE,  s  lliR.  (iiicni«ey  «iws  &  heifer.-.  :: 
frrsh  "  niilkii.g.  Also  bull.s  of  hervueHhle  iii;e. 
S  .,  Iir-r,  ■'  r..  &  Abortion,  l-rired  to  sell  ...lirir 
iV  Rosemount    Farm,         Sharp.Hburg,     F.i. 


SWINE 


PIGS  For  Sale 


.Selected  feeders.  Vaccinated 
iind  inspected.  7-H  weeks  old 
H  "5  cm  li  Kxpress  prepHhl  on  2  or  more  pigM 
t'hester  hi'hI  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and 
(»  I  C  Dnioc  and  Berkshire.  Ship  any  number 
CO  n'  <>  pit's  or  more  $4.00  ench  prepaid. 
Old  Homestead  Farms,    Box  17,    Lexington.  Mms. 


"Oalliant    Special    and    The    Exceptional"    repre 
si-ntiuB    the    highest    Standard    ot     I'olnnd-Ohina 
IVrfe<tion     Am    offering    a    great    buying    opiwr- 
I unity.    I'all    and    spring    hours,     real    herd    boar 
lirospedJ*.  C.    S.    Eppley,        ZanesviUe.    Ohio 

tow  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
Service  honrs,  pigs  and  bred  sows.  Champion 
blood.  .Must  please       C.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey.  Pa. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  -Nntlonal 
(•hniiii>ioiisliil>M""<IIi"cs  I'rices  rciisonable  mid  In 
<liide  recistriition  mid  viiciiuiitioii_All  iiges  iivall- 
iil,l,-.        Thistle  Dim  Farms.  Inc.,    Blair.sville.  N.J. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  breedliiK.  (IK  weekK. 
-  I'cc(lijiK_pi(:s.    «1.  w;-'.ks     $a.nO;    8    weeks, 

wy3 


C.    Lewis    Taylor, 


ryaluKing,    Pa. 


FOR     SALE 


HORSES 


Annual  PUBLIC  SALE  w!^.?lie.sd'r!yr'!iH. 

W.     S.    COliSA.  Whitehall.    lU.no.s 


heifers. 
.\ccrcd- 


25     lie.id     purc-brod     Jersey     cows     and 

Svl.ll     :iii.l    owl     Int.     br liuU'.     Icileral 

11..1I     lliTil     iiiid     blood      tested 

""'    "  "highland    FARMS. 

HiilT    Building.  Orconsburg,    Pa. 


I'lire  liri'il     lows     :iiiil 

lo    fr.slun    (Ills    Knll 

„,,.,.,„ll,.,|.  GILFOYLE    BROS.. 


Holsteins 


heifer.^    due 

Herd    fully 

Ulster,    Pa. 


.V  .10. 

j::i.7.v 

REG.     BIG    TYPE     CHESIEB     WHITES,      rigs 

lireil    u-iits,    sirvhT    boar.^.    riiolo   of    1,104  lb.    sire 
free         L.    0.    Coiman    k    Son,    Beoch  Creek,  Pa. 


LARGE    BFRKSHIRES   ''"^'?'*"«' 


usunlly  for  >:iU 


both  Bex 
Dilts  £.-  Gcrm.'xn,   Rosevillc,   Ohio 


Large  Berkshires 

GEO.    W.    nOZER. 


fJiniid   lot   of  pigs  mnted. 
bred   Kilts,   service  lifinrs 
Roscville.     Ohio 


TERSEY  BULL    4   yenrs  old.    His  dnm   «<'»»/<;"'■ 
1.^^    of    \1("m    records.    In    11125    produced    ir..3Kl 
1      ■  -f      .,11-       His     .sire     is     the     son    of     Dinry 
like  mX      Miybrook  F'anns   Jaoksonwald.  P.. 
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Farmer^  s  Business  Letter 


CORN  has  matured  without  a  touch 
of  frost.  Some  little  of  the  crop 
has  even  been  cribbed.  Private  statis- 
ticians now  estimate  a  small  decrease 
in  the  yield,  from  the  government's 
September  figure,  due  to  drouth  con- 
ditions in  some  sections. 

Movements  are  under  way  here  and 
there  to  hold  the  crop  off  the  market 
for  a  price  advance.  Financing  hold- 
ing is  a  problem.  Picketing  is  suggest- 
ed to  prevent  shelling  or  shipping. 
Advocates  say  that  the  commercial 
movement  of  corn  is  small  and  it 
wouldn't  take  much  to  create  a  short- 
age in  markets. 

More  confidence  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
feeding  of  live  stock.  Gradually  with 
the  feed  on  hand  and  no  satisfactory 
outlet  for  it,  farmers  have  come 
around  to  the  belief  that  the  only 
prospect  worth  anything  is  in  feeding. 

Grains  Still  in  Dumps 

It  was  a  subject  of  comment  this 
week  that  the  grain  markets  held  up 
so  well  when  stocks  were  on  the  to- 
boggan most  of  the  time.  But  there 
wasn't  much  satisfaction  in  that  in 
view  of  the  low  level  at  which  all 
grains  are  selling.  The  market  is 
closing  about  where  it  opened,  and  in 
that  respect  is  about  like  it  has  been 
for  weeks — practically  no  response  to 
what  would  ordinarily  be  important 
price   factors. 

Cattle  Make  Gain 

Another  nice  gain  was  recorded  in 
the  cattle  market  this  week,  with  the 
average  steer  price  moving  up  to 
$8.40,  a  gain  of  15  cents,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  receipts  at  lead- 
ing points  were  larger.  The  run,  how- 
ever, was  below  the  same  time  of 
recent  years.  Westerns  have  so  far 
not  been  shipped  in  as  large  numbers 
as  a  year  ago,  one  reason  for  this  be- 
ing the  unsatisfactory  price,  and 
another  the  fact  that  more  feeding 
will  be  done  in  producing  territory 
than   ever  before. 

Shipping  demand  holds  up  fairly 
well,  the  East  apparently  being  none 
too  liberally  supplied  with  fat  cattle. 
Top  heavy  cattle  this  week  reached 
$10.40,  a  new  top  for  the  season,  and 
comparing  with  $10.20  last  week.  Best 
yearlings  sold  at  $10,  which  was  a 
dime  off  from  last  week.  Beef  at 
wholesale  is  selling  a  little  higher  in 
this  market.  Demand  for  stockers  and 
feeders  shows  activity,  and  prices 
hold  fully  steady.  Most  of  the  call  is 
for  stuff  moving  around  a  nickel. 
During  the  month  of  September  the 
Chicago  market  had  203,651  cattle,  the 
smallest  number  for  the  month  in 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  only  reason  why 
prices   hold   up   as  well   as   they  have. 

Lambs  Sell  Higher 

Lambs  scored  a  nice  gain  this  week, 
the  average  price  advancing  to  $6.30, 
which  was  45  cents  above  a  week  ago. 
Best  lambs  reached  $7.75,  a  gain  of  50 
cents  over  the  top  price  last  week. 
Combined  total  of  receipts  showed 
some  reduction  from  a  week  ago. 
Shipping  demand  for  fat  lambs  holds 
up  very  well.  With  fat  lambs  not  so 
much  above  fat  hogs,  the  meat  is  re- 
garded as  a  "buy"  by  consumers  who 
are  fond  of  it,  and  this  helps  the  mar- 
ket materially.  There  is  so  little  of 
the  lamb,  comparatively,  that  it 
doesn't  take  a  very  big  call  for  it  to 
justify  a  price  advance  in  the  market. 
Shoulders  have  been  retailing  in  this 
city  at  10  to  12  cents,  and  at  such 
prices  it  moves  readily. 

For  the  month  of  September  receipts 
of  sheep  and  lambs  here  totaled  over 
half  a  million  head,  a  large  supply, 
but  not  as  large  as  in  some  past 
years. 

Feeder  lambs  this  week  failed  to 
advance  with  fat  lambs,  an  indication 
that  demand  has  not  been  very 
strong.  Prices  are  about  where  they 
were  after  the  break  two  weeks  ago, 
up  to  $5.50  for  the  best,  with  the  bulk 
going  out  around  $5.  Below  $4.50  of- 
ferings are  inferior.  Supply  of  breed- 
ing owes  rather  liberal,  and  demand 
limited,  so  a  good  many  have  had  to 
go  to  slaughter.  Price  is  about  the 
same.  $3  to  $3.26  for  full  mouth  ewes, 
not  two's  or  yearlings,  in  weight  rang- 
mg  from  110  to  130  lbs. 

Hogs   Lose   Again 

Hogs  worked  some  lower  again  this 
week,  the  average  price  dropping  to 
$5.15  a  lo.ss  of  a  dime.  The  weekly 
average  is  now  within  15  cents  of  be- 
ing $4  under  a  year  ago.  Receipts 
were  rather  liberal,  460,000  at  eleven 
points,  compared  with  403,000  a  week 


ago,  408,000  a  year  ago  and  506,000  two 
years   ago. 

Lately  the  market  has  been  flooded 
with  thin,  light  stuff,  this  being  re- 
flected in  the  average  weight- only 
226  pounds  this  week,  the  lightest 
.since  last  December,  and  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  the  lightest  since  1916. 
Drouth  and  lack  of  feed  has  driven 
some  of  these  hogs  in,  some  have  comn 
because  the  owners  needed  the  money, 
and  some  no  doubt  because  of  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  market.  Prices  on 
these  underweights  have  improved 
some,  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
very   light  loins. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  says  that  they  got 
79  cents  for  wheat  fed  to  hogs,  and 
a  farmer  who  keeps  careful  accounts 
said  after  he  sold  his  hogs  this  week 
that  they  paid  70  cents  for  wheat. 

Several  farmers  have  reported  steers 
paying  better  than  50  cents  for  corn, 
one  that  his  cattle  paid  a  dollar  a 
bushel  for  the  corn   they  ate. 

Chicago,  Oct.  3,    1931.  Watson. 
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Produce  Market  Review 

'X'HE  Philadelphia  egg  market  ruled 
■'■  steady  on  fresh  eggs  during  the 
past  week.  While  the  total  receipts 
held  up  fairly  well,  a  large  volume 
was  short  held  storage  stock  from  in- 
terior points.  The  supply  of  fresh 
gathered  good  of  average  or  better 
quality  was  light  and  cleared  readily 
with  prices  advancing  on  all  markets. 

Reports  from  producing  sections  in- 
dicate that  production  is  dropping  off 
sharply  in  the  Midwest  and  Far  West. 
Receipts  this  coming  week  are  expect- 
ed to  show  further  declines  and  it  is 
probable  that  higher  prices  will  pre- 
vail. Fancy  white  eggs  were  inclined 
to  drag  following  the  rather  sharp 
price   advances. 

Fancy  storage  eggs,  principally  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  were  in  moderate 
demand  and  sold  mostly  within  a  28c 
to  30c  range.  Some  dealers  were  re- 
candling  nearby  storage  whites  and 
selling  at  25c   to  28c. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely 
selected  white  extras  w^ere  quoted  at 
40'?r47c,  white  extras  at  33(^390,  near- 
by brown  extras  at  Z2@Z6c,  and  near- 
by mixed  colors  at  22fj31c.  The  New 
York  egg  market  was  firm  for  nearby 
eggs  of  quality.  Nearby  closely  select- 
ed white  extras  were  quoted  at  42(a) 
47c  per  dozen,  with  other  grades  of 
white  eggs  ranging  from  21®  41c. 
Brown  eggs  sold  at  25Ci40c  and  mixed 
colors  at  16  @  32c. 


Butt4>r   Steady 

Butter  prices  held  steady  in  the 
eastern  markets  during  the  past  week. 
Ninety-two  score  butter  sold  at  34V'<re 
35^4;c  per  pound  at  the  close  of  the 
week. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  rather 
dull  in  New  York  and  chicken.s  sold 
at  lower  prices.  Colored  fowl  sold 
rather  slowly.  Nearby  colored  fowl 
brought  20'ii  23c  per  pound.  Leghorns 
15fil8c,  colored  chickens  at  20'JT25c 
and   Leghorn    chickens   at   14 'i;  16c. 

Potato  markets  continued  weak 
■with  prices  showing  a  gradual  decline. 
Shipments  of  potatoes  tended  to  in- 
crease and  averaged  around  700  to 
800  cars  daily.  Maine  has  been  the 
heaviest  shipper  although  growers  are 
storing  a  large  part  of  the  crop.  A 
large  part  of  the  crop  has  not  been 
dug  and  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
an  early  freeze.  Growers  are  receiv- 
ing as  low  as  40'(»  50c  per  barrel  meas- 
ure. The  price  level  in  many  eastern 
sections  is  about  one-third  as  high  as 
it  was  early  in  the  season  last  year. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  stock 
sold  at  75c  to  $1  per  lOO-pound  sack 
in  Philadelphia,  although  some  of  the 
mid-western  markets  reported  slightly 
higher  prices. 

Sweet  potato  markets  have  recover- 
ed somewhat  and  prices  at  Eastern 
Shore  shipping  points  are  now  around 
.50c  per  bushel  and  $1.50  per  barrel. 
New  Jersey  sweets  continued  to  sell 
slowly  in  Philadelphia  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  30c  to  50c  per   ■•*,   basket. 

Onions  Are  Strong! 

Onions  are  one  of  the  few  farm 
products  which  are  selling  at  higher 
prices  than  last  year.  There  is  a  de- 
cided shortage  of  desirable  stock  and 
prices  at  shipping  points  have  reached 
$2  per  lOO-pound  sack,  or  fully  double 
last  year's  price. 

The  offerings  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  apples  arriving  in  Phila- 
delphia show  a  wide  range  in  quality 
and  condition  and  as  a  result  prices 
are  irregular.  Apples  2^  inch  up  and 
larger  sell  at  50c  to  $1  per  bushel,  with 
some  lots  up  to  $1.25.  Smokehouse, 
Mcintosh,  Delicious  and  Rambo  have 
been  bringing  top  prices.  W.  R.  W. 
O 

Produce  Quotations 

FHIIiADEZiFHZA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras.  SS'sff 38lic; 
92    score,    34 'oc;    90    .score,    281^0. 

Eggs. — P.  C.  best  marks,  37''(/41c:  nearby 
white  extras,  29<if36c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 28®32c:  nearby  mixed  color?.  '22^-><'<fi 
3uc:    nearby    current   receipts,    2U'(i'*2c. 

Fcnltry. — Live  fowls,  14''g27c:  broilers, 
19<5i27c;  old  roosters,  12'S'14c;  pigeons,  pr., 
20ra30c:    turkeys.   18W23c:   ducks.   12fj'15c. 

FrnlU.— APPLES,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  %  b.skts., 
various  varieties,  25W40c.  PEACHES,  N. 
J.,    Elberta.=i.    25W50C   '•«    hskt.     PEARS.    N. 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBUBaK 

CatUe 
Receipts  of  cattle  at  Pittsburgh  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  totaled  45  carloads.  The 
better  grades  of  steers  were  fairly  active 
at  steady  to  strong  prices,  while  common 
and  medium  kinds  were  slow  to  weak.  No 
choice  fed  steers  appeared,  but  several 
loads  of  good  fat  gra-ss  cattle  were  in- 
cluded in  the  receipts.  The  best  of  these, 
a  1.173-lb.  load  from  We.st  Virginia, 
brought  $7.50.  One  lot  of  1,225-lb.  choice 
grass  steers  brought  $7.35,  while  several 
lots  of  good  weighty  cattle  went  at  $7W 
7.25.  Fair  to  good  butcher  steers  went 
largely  at  $6f;6.50.  with  common  kind 
around  $5'ej5.50.  Heifers  were  about  steady, 
a  pretty  good  sort  bringing  $6  and  a  few 
$6.10.  Fat  cows  were  a  quarter  higher, 
while  common  grades  were  slow  at  steady 
prices.  Good  fat  cows  sold  at  $5.  a  few 
choice  ones  at  $5.50,  while  medium  to 
good  cows  brought  $3.50'?^f4.75.  Bulls  were 
in  light  supply  and  sold  at  .strong  price.". 
The  bulk  of  medium  to  good  bull.s  brought 
$3.75''n4.50;     choice    handy     butcher     bulls 

Choice   dry-fed   steers    None   here 

Choice    grass    steer.q    $7  25W  7  60 

Good    to   choice,   do 7  (XXir  7  2b 

Fair   to   good,   do 6  50W  7  00 

Ordinary    to   fair    5  .WW  6  25 

Plain    heavy    .steers    5  COW  6  00 

Good  to  choice  yearlings   None  here 

Good   butcher  steers,   1.000  to 

1.150   lbs 6  50 ((!■>'' 00 

Fair  to  good,   do ii  Wn   ti  bO 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  SO'n    6  OO 

Common,     do 5  m'a  5  5U 

Good  light  bulclier  steers  6  BOCg)  6  75 

Fair   to  good  light   Kteers    ....  6  OOW  6  6(i 

Common  to  medium,   do 5  OO^fj^  6  0(1 

Inferior   light  steers    4  OOCf*  5  00 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers     Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers    $6  OOfi)  6  10 

Good   to   choice   heifers    5  .'jOW  6  0() 

Fair  to   good   heifers    5  OOW  5  50 

Common   to  fair  heifers    4  (XiM  5  00 

Choice   fat   cow.s    5  OOW  5  50 

Good   to   choice   fat  cows    4  COW  5  00 

Fair    to    good    cow.s    3  OOdO  4  00 

Common   to   fair  cows    2  5U(b)  3  UU 


Canners     1  75'fJ   2  25 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00'S75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  25''a'  4  50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .  4  50fi)  4  85 
Fair  to   good  handy  bulls   ...     4  OOW  4  5U 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  50W  4  00 

Inferior   bulls    3  00(g)  3  60 

Hoga 
Unseasonably  hot  weather  i.s  not  good 
for  pork  consumption  or  for  shipping  hogs. 
Some  of  those  arriving  for  Monday's 
market  here  showed  the  effects  of  tiie  last 
few  hot  days.  Twenty-three  carloads  were 
on  sale.  The  market  was  fairly  active, 
generally  at  a  decline  of  a  nickel.  Most 
heavy  and  handy-weight  hog.s  .«old  at  SG 
W6.10,  light  weights  around  $5.75'5/5.90  and 
pigs  $5'fi5..50,  but  tho  latter  had  to  be  good 
to  bring  the  outside  figure.  The  propor- 
tion of  lights  and  pigs  was  smaller  than 
■would  be  expected,  judging  from  the  re- 
cent trend. 
Heavy.   2i50W   lbs,   or  over    ...  $6  OOfi-  6  10 

Heavy    mixed     6  OOW  6  10 

Medium  wts.,  180-200  Ib.s.  ...  6  Onw  6  10 
Heavy  Yorkers.  160-180  Ib.s.  . .  6  Wif  6  10 
Light  Yorkers.  125-1.50  lbs.    ...     5  75W  5  90 

PigR.  90-110  lbs 5  OOrci;  5  50 

Roughs     4  25^  4  75 

Stags    2  OOW  2  60 

Sheep  and  ZiamliB 

Monday's  sheep  and  lamb  market  was 
pretty  dull.  Receipts  were  liberal.  25  car- 
loads, and  trade  was  slow  getting  under 
way.  Lambs  sold  on  the  ba.sis  of  $7 'i;  7.25 
for  choice  handy  weights  and  $3W5  for 
"outs,"  mo.stly  $.^f74.  Best  wether.s  brought 
$3W3.25,  tho.sc  at  thie  top  jirice  being  right 
good. 

Good    to  best  wethers    $3  OOW  3  25 

Good    mixed     2  75W  3  00 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  50W  2  75 

Common    to    fair    100^2  25 

Good    to  best    lambs    7  OOdO  7  25 

Medium   lambs    5  OO'o   b  (K) 

Culls  and  common  3  OOW  5  00 

Calves 

Seven  htmdred  calves  were  offered.  The 
market  was  active  at  steady  prices.  Good 
to  choice  vealers  brought  $9<'«>11,  common 
to  medium  calves  $i'<i8.50  ;in(l  •  holce 
weighty   calves   up  to  $9. 


1931 


J.     %    bskts.,    Kieffer.w.    2n'<i40c     en. 


12-cit.  liskts..  Concords.  I>ola.  27i'r»-- 
VegeUbles.— SPINACH,  N.  j.  4  p."* 
2.'''rH75c.  TOMATOES,  N.  J  &  p"*. 
b.skts..  7.5o''cj5;1.  BEETS.  Pa.  &  N  t  ^ 
2'-:c  nhch.  BEANS,  snap,  Pa.  &  m  i '' 
b.skts..  green  flat.  20'ii  AOc.  CELERv  ;1 
hearts,  Sdi^c  bnch.  CARROTS  pn  i* '^ 
lW3c.  POTATOES.  N.  .1.  &  p'a  ,v  rfJ 
•3i/<i  46c.  SWEET  POTATOES.  N  j  *^ 
lows.  No.  I's.  %  bskt..  30fi45c.  onSl 
green,  .sacks.  100  ears.  N.  J.  &  p„  ^ 
$1.25.  RADISHES,  N.  J.,  bus.  hmor  ^ 
50c.  EGGPLANTS.  N.  J..  «!,  bskt  n«? 
ESCAROLE.  Pa.  &  N.  .1..  bus  "  k?«' 
KALE.  Md.,  bus.,  30c.  LETTUCE  N 
crates.  Big  Boston.  50c'{i$l.  MUSIIRfvlii 
Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt..  white,  25''c»60c.  PARsfS 
Pa.  &  N.  J..  4(l'-fi75c  bus.  PCMPKIN?^ 
J.,  %  bskt..  15^1 3.5c.  PARSNIPS  P. 
N.   J.,    bus..    75c''c/$l.  '     •■' 

TOBK 

Butter,— Country,    40''a45c:    creamery. 

Bggs.— Fresh.  32W38c:  pullet  2C(S25t 
Poultry.— Leghorns,  16'?/20c:  dressed*. 
'(»$1.25:  Rocks  &  Red.s.  20f/24c;  drMw 
$1.25'5j1.50:  springers,  dres.sed,  SOcen* 
rrnlts.— APPLES.  8''al3c  U  pk.  PEim 
ES.  10fil.5c  Vj  pk.:  50fi75c  per  hi 
GRAPES.    .5c    qt.     CANTALOUPES,  mt 

Vegetables.— POTATOES.  13fil5c  1  ^ 
CABBAGE.  3'*/ 6c  head.  LETTUCE  l(te? 
head.  CELERY,  501 13c  .stalk.  SPINaps 
13''cil5c  ',  pk.  TURNIP.S.  5'J?10c  li  i* 
CAULIFLOWER,  SdiUc  head.  CARRqts 
5c  bunch.  TOMATOES,  10  fi  15c  u  i' 
SAUER  KRAUT,  15''a'20c  qt.  STRlfr 
BEANS,  13''«15c  ':,  pk.  LIMA  BEANS  » 
'C/25C  qt.  PEPPERS,  2fi:3c  each,  coin 
12W20C    doz.  " 

PITTSBT7BOH 

Bntter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  enm 
34ijc;  standards,  SS^c;  89  score  ooi, 
88   score.   28c.  '  '  * 

Eggs.— Nearby  current  receipts  am 
21'?f23c:  fresh,  extra  firsts.  24'a:25c;  n». 
by  hennery  whites,  extras.  28^320. 

Ponltry. — Live  hens,  heavy,  21''ci23c  uj. 
dium.  17 W 20c:  Leghorns.  ISWlSc:  spr™. 
ers.  17''cil9c:  colored  springers,  hea\7  ■■ 
W22c:  .small.  15W18c:  old  roosters,  12gi(i- 
ducks,  18''c/21c.  Fresh  killed  full  inai 
hens.   35c:    hog  dressed,    28ff30c. 

_^o 

CHICAGO    CASH    GBAZH 

Chicago,  Oct.  5.— The  following  (u 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wh« 
45c:  No.  2  iiard  wheat,  44 •''4 'cj 45c ;  No' 
yellow  corn,  36Uf''37c;  No.  2  white  cor 
37S'''/37':..c:    No.   3   rye.    41c. 


PEANUT 
BRAN 


ANALYSIS 
Protein  .2H 
Fat     •   .3U 
Fibre-   •  U 

for  Mixed  Dairy  ftd 

n  nawb«in(  M  lo  tkePiaSb 
Collecc  berd  rcgulvlr. 
$18  iMT  Ion  FOB.  PkiU.  or  $1  (or  100  lb.  lml<*J,.  I 
lUMMIS&CO..    146  North  0*law are  Ave. .    PhMatfttilfe. 


TOBACCO 


riKTV  Il.VV.VXA  FII,I.i:i>  flCJAnS,  lOo  guiS 
cllrc-it.  $:.'.. V)  c.r  fifty  7c  qiinlity,  $2.00  imti«i( 
HaiKl  iiiBili\  Siiiiintrn  wrnjippr.  .Smoke  (t» 
niiiiibcr.  I)is-intlstip(l  inoncv  ref\inclecl.  Pf* 
iiiMi    Cinar   Ciimpnnv,    Ynki-s.    I'(>iinn. 


OlAR.WTKKn  riiinvine  or  .Sinoklnif,  five  Bi 
$1.00:  t.n.  $l..-.0:  Fifty  CiirniK.  $1.75  Pav  »ta 
ro<eiv<-iI.  Kiiitiicky  Farmers,  West  Padwil 
KoiifiK  ky. 


nOI.P  LE.\F.  —  r.TWn.VXTEKn  Chowlr.?  r 
Sii-.okin(r.  5  Ihs.,  $1.00:  ten.  ^L.'iO.  I'lpe  tn 
I'ny  ixisriiinster.  r<i-«>i>ernlive  Fiirnien,  Bi: 
Sednlin.    Keiitinkv. 


OEOUfJl.V  r.KKJHT  I.K.VF  .SMOKINV,  TOBif 
CO.  live  poiniils.  $l.;i.-)  iKistpuld.  W.  W.  WIUlii 
Qiilriiuin.    <:ii. 


SMOKIXfi.-lO    iiimiKls,    $1.00:    rii.ninK.  »l.l 
40  riiiRs.  $1  .-,0.     Krnest  Cluiiite.  AViiiRn.  Keiltii* 


BCISCBXiIiAirEOirs 


WHY  HL.X.MH  the  nuu-  when  ^oll^  row  *• 
not  breed?  I'se  Cowci)  J  hour  before  »«* 
Kesiilt.s  or  your  nionev  bock:  S5  cents  for* 
rt)w.  $2.00  for  five  cows,  posipnld.  AVooditi* 
Farms.  IlesI  known  fnrin  in  .\nierica.  Bt.  1 
Hox     19  (".     Kenton.     Wnsliington. 


ist    (^r.M.iTv    nooFixc;   i'.vper.     jTeii««: 

ply.  IM.");  2  ply,  $1.30:  ;i  plv.  .$1  4.1.  NalUi* 
teinont,  l.'Sc  iier  roll  e.\tra.  Winiker  Bwtfca 
Millls,     Muss. 


TIt.M'S.  TU.VP  TACS,  !SrEXT,S,  Irnpiiing  «1» 
nient.  C^iiifk  service.  Write  for  new  .  iitalop 
Howe  Fur  Co..   Dept.   I,   Coopers  .Mills,    .MulM. 


No     J  RESPA.SS    ,SIOXS.^   I.nrp'    .nrcllward.  * 
1111/111      It.    MiillE.    ToWHiidii.    I'll. 


AGBNTS 


LET  ME  FIX.VNCE  \OV  AND  SHOW  TOf 
how  to  run  a  prolltnbic  prorery  and  stock  t* 
business  nmouK  neiRliliors  ami  fiirm  n<'<|ni* 
niKcs.  I  fiunish  tlie  ciipiliil.  You  Kel  stnolt  ff* 
nie  on  credit  and  can  sell  on  cri^dit.  I  will  »"■' 
any  lienest  man  in  disiraldc  loiiility.  W 
earn  around  .*t0  a  week  fnim  the  sinrl.  inff* 
InR  rapidly  with  experii'iue.  This  Is  a  plea««* 
cteady  liusiness.  evi'U  for  eldi-rlv  men.  Wrltff 
•'no  Investment"  application  and  detail"' 
Mr.  (Istrom.  c,o  .Mi  Connoii  «;  Co.,  Itoom  Mi'' 
Winima.    Minn. 


RfN  MY  Oil,  ACENCY.  Xo  investment  i* 
()nired.  I  divide  (irolits  ."O-.IO  every  week.  <' 
to  $L'(M>  weeklv  vour  share.  Pr4idn(  ts  n*"* 
ally  known.  My  partner  made  SIS7.<iiH)  Inst  T* 
fakinpr  orders  djreit  from  farmers,  auto  owW 
tfc  .Ml  or  spare  lime.  Free  Sellinj;  Eiinlpni"'- 
Write  ipiick  Central  I'etroleum  Co  .  i!:!4  C<'^^ 
Itldir       CIcM'land.    oliio. 


DOGS 


CuI.ME  rri'l'lF,S.-$5.00  to  .$20.00.  HeiW 
licButifiil.  Int.lllBent.  I'lununer  .M(Cnl»* 
Miner.     I'a. 


CDLMES.-  .Sill  pherds.  mw  doffs.  #«.0O.  ** 
Vermin  Terriers.  .«8  00.  Oaw.-on.  Tuckerto*^ 
N.    J. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(263)      19 


THERE'S    BIG 
MONEY  IN  PIGS 


Right  feeding  is  the  rpoin  foclor 
in  raising  pigs.  Yoo  will  find 
every  body-building  ond  hocilth- 
giving  es'-anHal  in  — 

Gambrill's 

HOG  MEAL 

Rich  in  Vilamins,  Minerals  ond 
Protsins  —  a  well-balanced  fooci, 
eosily  dirjastod  and  readily  rel- 
ished by  growing  pigs  and  hogs. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


t arm  Conditions   I     CLASSIFIED   DEPARTMENT    | 


EST. 1902 

DIETRICH  &  GAMBRILL,  Inc. 

Frecierick,  Md.  Lowisburg,  Pa. 

Write  for  FREE  FEEDING  FOLDER 


':'-iP.\e  Co.,    Ceutral  Pa 

;"■  !■;.  23:  Wc  :iro  luivint?  ,i  lln.-;  f:tH,  vciy 
warm  with  ciiiile  ;i  little  r.-ilii  There  \i* 
.still  .'<(mi",^  curii  to  cut  iiticl  wl!c;al  to  ^ovr. 
M.uiy  Crirmei-4  :ire  v;aitiii^  for  c'lmlr-r 
wi'uther  brforo  .miwiiiK-  Cmps  in  Kcri'-ial 
.■ii'c  f?"0<l.  bill  nrj  niurkc-:  fur  tlic!  .sniphis. 
LoL-^  of  poiiclic's  anil  oilier  fnut  futlod  in 
(hc^  Dicliiird.s  in  spito  of  a  very  \<>\v  prico 
.-iskocl.  11    K    Hflric-k. 

Cumberland   Co.,   Soutiiora  Ta. 

Kopt.  3fl:  }!t:viiig  very  warm  woathcr  tor 
Itio  .-■(•^.■miii.  w.irinc:d_  ut  tlic»  Piiiuriicr.  C'li'ii 
ctjUiii^  is  ill  full  .swiiij?  and  is  very  heavy 
!;riii  liacily  I  sii^-l'-d  in  places  Whoat  ir? 
yicMing  fairly  well.  Not  many  applc-s 
l>i' k'vl  yol.  Soino  .^oy  ^loaIu^  lioins  i\\'.. 
Silu.^  till  nilivl.  No  change  in  rnurkplsi  but 
ckl;.-*  ••ii-c  lii!;lier,  27c.  at  ijre.^cnt.  Owing  lu 
big  corn  cfip  nuite  a  lot  uf  1i<>k;a  will  bf 
fori.  .1.     Brown    Kelley. 

York   Co..   S.    E.   Pa. 

Sopt  23  Vv'o'iUK'r  exlromely  warm, 
burning  up  teniler  vOfietsiblo.H  such  a.s  ;-4pin- 
a' h,  let!u.c'.  etc.  Karinera  bu.sy  ciiltitig 
fin-n  and  pieparing  for  fall  .needing.  Can- 
taloupes and  waterniolon.s  iilcnUful.  Can- 
taloupe.s  selling  for  50c  per   bu.-<hel. 

Exhibit.s  at  Granges  and   fair.^  numerous 
Hugs  .^►•lling  for  ijll  per  cwt..  calves  $8.    A 
wonderful    peach   and    grape    crop.    Larger 
percentage    than   u.sual    voting   at    the    pri- 
mary   election.  Mrs.    Minnie    B.    Yost. 


t2c  a  word  -per  insertion.  XUnimum  charge  SI. 20 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


iiiiiriffliiiiiiiWiiiiViiiiii'Hi. 


'Vr.iiill'iliii 


BABY    CHICKS 


lil'.SK  S  (•IIICU.S  i;iiar,iiilie(l  lo  IJM'  four  weeks. 
II. c  ii|>  lilo'iil  lesleil.  ,S1;ilc  \rireillleil.  I.iili.v 
fliiiUs  H  ami  •'!  wielis  olii  Slaileil  (•|inU>  I'lil 
I. Is.  fi.eUciels.  i;  eiMlim;  SloeU  Tv  ei.l\  \:n-\ 
eliis.  I'romi.l  .serv  i<  e  I'.itt.lics  weekl.v  "  i.'V' 
l.ir  ciilniomie.  Ka-k  I'oiillrv  fmins,  l.^.v  i,(i.-., 
W  indsor.    .M'l. 


POi;i.TBY   SUPPilES 


M.\I:TI.V,S  QIAMTV  tllUKS.  ".Mule.  I.il. 
I..srli..nis.  Aiifimn.-.  <V  f.;irre(l.  W  liil- ,  l.iill 
l!..i  ks.  Reds,  White.  ISlnek  Miiiorciis  U  Inle 
Wvii miotics.  Hr.  cJinnls.  Hli  l.iclil  .MI.ncI.  ..e 
H.'-ivv  MiMil.  7c.  l(|ii'7<>  live  ilelivciv  jmisi pnii!. 
>.!:iit!li'.s     llatel.ci.v.     Mt.     Vieloiw.    <Mllo. 


.n;i;si-.v  wiiiri-;  tii.wis  an-i  Aii.-ir!ii->iiis  i.>c. 

r.hick  CiMiiis.  l.iu'hi  I'.n.liimts.  I-"'  ■'I'l'  """;'■ 
l.looillcsteil  v.irielies.  .Vl.so  special  LattCT.v  hr.viil- 
er  eliicks.  Kinmllv  low  i>riec.  .Vjax  Uau'lienes. 
V.oK  i;ol,    QniiM.v.    111. 


(\('rr.,\'illl!         |i.Vll<!.\l.\.'<.  Cle.ill.i         rciltiepcl 

piire^  nil  entile  .-lock  111'  iisid  inciiliiilorx.  Sola 
on  most  lih-ral  le.ins  ;m  r  tiiveii.  .\ll  |f;iiliriK 
111:, las  Itiickcves.  l'e;i'rsl:iics,  lilii"  Iteie  Now 
l.,H,,s  etc  Mm'iv  iinirlv  iicv.'.  U'.OOll  to  :;(l.000 
iiiiiaiilv  nil  c'linaiili  >  I  Wi-id'  in  \'ii'e  for 
ijeverii.ii.in  iiii'l  |iri<es  l.efori-  l.'i.viiiu'  iiii.v  inm 
l.ator  Ciir  rciinMiliiiii  |>rolects  .vcni.  Smitli  lino 
nat'.r  romiiMiiv.  :M Ki  .\  U'csl  fjlsl  .Sin,  t. 
f'l.veliuul      Cllii'i. 


ED  tr  CATION  Ali 


"PEERLESS" 


HTK.-  for 
Cntnlitn 


Double  criislicr 
roll  mills  w  i  t  li 
"N  p  w  Miracle" 
fone  feed  jilale.s 
will  crinrt  Kroen 
or  cir.v  car  corn 
and  ail  kinds  of 
.small  Brains,  Into 
a  better  (innllty 
of  feed  with  le.-is 
iiowpr. 


A.  M.  DELllNGER,  723  N.  Prince  St..  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ONE-flANSAW  Mill- 


MaV:pfllcimbcr.sliinKlc3,cror.aticB,fenco 

posts,  laths,  fruit  and  VfUt't-'ble  craUs  y  BRINOS  TT  , 

and  boxuH.   ,Hin,.nMi',n   blanks    fur  fiirnJOire. 

6U.,   ^pliLj  block*  iu'o  lirrWiHirf.     N,!rtlL'd  by 

firini;r»,    timber    fwiuTb.  — 

c.nlr«cto;».     I'ays  for  it.'c?lf 

,       .  ^  in   a  »■.•<■•>.   or  on  OHO   job 

'i>-<J\'      (3uaranto*<l.i^"ldilirci?tfr',ni 

Jj>^    l.-irt.ry.WrUaCod.y   .  r.'^t''-- 

V*^  iHl  HIT..' ^.n  I  rr«a  Book      II 'W 

''-  BELDAM    MACHINERV    CO. 

732A  Mlgrs.EK.KHIg  .  Kansas  CUVtMO. 


Your   Pelts  with 


i,-^^  GIBBS  TRAPS 


.     A.^       Tlirvrcthirr  los^ri  and  incrfcsr 
I  "  Jtroflt.  Tiiev  IIOI  11  whal  they 

»  CAHH.    GIBBS  "Two  Trii;- 

KOI  1  '  ii'  iij.ohilelv  prevent  'wrlim-oris  "  t'lOc  e^i  . 
J6!iO<i"!!.l>oHipahl.Gihb»No  1  '  Slm!U-c;rii>"  Iraps 
1,'^.c  ea.  SI.(i.-|doz.  posip:iid.  If  .vour  deiiler  ran  i 
i<upply  von.  wrlie  'is  illreci  .-ieiiM  tor  J»  |):ii;e  I  ICAI 
niioK  ;iiid  .Sample  Trap  "rtii-"  mi:i:     _  _ 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Oept.  0-43.  Chester,  Pa. 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP.      MAI^IAGE. 
MENT.    CIRCULATION.    ETC..    REQUIRED    BY 
THE    ACT    OF    CONfiRESS   OF    AUG.    24,    1912. 
<Jf      1'I;N.N.SM,V.\.NI.V     I-AU.MKII.     rDH-olidaU-d     wllii 
1'unn.sv.vamii    .siockiiiaii  and   Kariiirr.    puhllslied  weekly 
at    I'ltlsliiiiuh.     1'*..    tor    Uii"'H-r     1.-.!.     IMil. 
lloiiiilv    of    Alle,;lieiiv. 
Stttp-    of    IViui.svhama..    »s: 

Hefciio  nie.  a  .Notaiy  I'uhlio  in  and  for  the  State 
and  couiitv  afnre.aKl.  iktsoiijIU  appeared  NefT  Laing. 
wlio.  Iiavim:  lie.-u  duly  s«.rii  iKvoidinn  to  law, 
depii.sp.4  and  .sa\.^  thai  lie  is  ihe  liiusiiics  manaKcr  of 
1■^;^^■S^  I.VA.Nl  A  IAIS.MKU  eeii.-,nlidated  with  l'.nn- 
s>l\ama  SluiUiiian  and  ratiner.  and  that  tin-  following 
i.s.  til  the  Ih'.'.i  of  his  knowledue  and  iK'lief.  a  Imp 
statement  of  tln>  ouiier.-'hip.  inann;;enii'iit  (and  if  a 
dailv  p.iper.  the  riiculall.ini.  etc..  of  the  afon-said 
pubiioatlnn  for  the  date  shown  in  the  ahine  caption, 
leqiiiiwl  hv  Ihf  Act  of  Anmist  24.  V>1>.  cinlwidnd 
in  sietiuii  411.  I'n^ial  l.nws  anil  Ue.;ulalums  pillited 
on    Ihe    re\eise    of   this   liinii.    to   wil : 

1.  That  the  iiaiiiis  and  addn's^i's  of  the  publisher, 
fdlmr.  iiianaidni  idltor.  and  Imshnss  niuiia;;cr3  are: 
I'lildlsliei.   Capperllaniian  i^hienni.    Inc.. 

7:;01  ruin  .\vemie..  I'itKlinish.  I'a. 
Editor,  K.  S.  I!a\aid.  T:;i>l  I'eiiii  Ave..  rilislMirKh.  )'a. 
(ieiieial    ManiiKci.    Sv'.Y    l.alii.;.  .         .        ,      ,. 

7.'.l)I    r"iin   Ave..   rnislHirKh.  Va. 

2.  Tlint  thn  ovner  Is:  (If  owned  liy  a  coriflritinn 
its  name  and  mldress  must  he  staled  and  also  iin- 
inediatelv  Iheriuinler  llie  iianu-  and  addresses  of 
sliicldiiililers  ewiiiti;;  or  h'lldiio',  one  per  nut  or  ie"r<' 
of  lolal  aniomit  ot  -..Un-li.  if  ii"t  oHiii-d  by  a  eorp. ra- 
tion the  names  and  addressee  ol  ili.-  iiiiliMiliial  owt.eri 
inli.st  he  Kiveii.  11  owned  hi  a  thin.  e..mpai.,v.  or  other 
iininriirporaled  cmeerii.  it<  n.iiiie  .iiid  addie^s.  as  >vell 
as   those  of   eaeli    indivi'hial    men. tier,    iniist    lie    trbeju 


V.i;lTF,       AIKHT        ItOt  KS.        KKDS.        \\\AN- 

il.it les,  Orpincloiis.  .Vmonas.  I.eKlioins.  tor  lay- 
er:! ami  broilers.  Hatch  *vcckl.v.  Clover  \  alley 
I'liiillry   r'ariii.    ilamsey,    In;l. 

•♦7  IP.— ROCKS.  lti;i)S.  W-VANDOTTK.S  Or- 
pinutons,  Miiionas.  I,ef;horns.  (.lemlnle  llalch- 
ciy,    Uainsey.    Indiana. 

i:i:i).s.     «c:     cia.nts,     tic;     t.kcjiiok.ns.     7c. 

Ciiilinenlal    Il.itchcry,    Yort,     I'a. 


AM  ./l.sfil.y  i;.\SV  to  ttct  into  Aillo  I'.epair 
mill  Service  business.  Sieaily,  blir  |i-.iy  .iol.s  open 
for  liiiiiied  iiicii  at  $!(»  t.i  .'iiKIO  a  week.  Learn 
in  H  weiUs  with  ni'W.  fimiranieed.  Ad'ial  .shoj) 
.sxslem.  V.'rilc  ipiiilc  for  Itip  I'ree  Vnlo  I'.ook 
and  Spe:ril  l.iiiiiled  'lime  tuition  olTer.  McSweeny 
.\iilo  and  Aviiition  Sciiool.  .V-.'Sdl'  .McSvecny 
r.ldc-.    t'leMland,    Oliio. 

\V\.Vri:n;  MI;\  -WOMKN.  IS-.W.  qualify  for 
Kleadv  (Joveriiiiieiit  ,Iobs.  Salary  nance  -SIO:.- 
Sli.'iP  nionlli  Paid  vacations.  Common  education, 
'riioiisands  npiiointed  yearly.  Write.  Instrnclion 
P,m-caii.    ."'.fl'!.    ,''1.    Ij.iiis,    Mo.,    Today 


FARM    I.ANI} 


mSCBXtliANBOXlS  I.ANP3 


POU1.TBT 


Wlini;  I.KtiUOltN  HKNS  and  mules  now  half 
price.  TlioMsands  of  layini;  pullets.  I'.aby  '  hoks 
and  eCKs  from  trapnested.  |iedisreed  foiindiition 
.stock  eKK  bred  for  ai  years.  Winners  at  M 
ecir  contests.  Kecord.H  to  .'i.iti  eRRs.  Catalog  and 
barcain  bnlletin  free.  Write  for  special  pnces. 
C.eorBe    It.     I'errU,     t»«0     I  nion.     Grand     Itapuls. 

■Mi(h. __^ 

I'.KOW.V  A.Nn  WIUTK  I.KtiHOItX.S  (both  combs) 
;!.-.4  euK-  Aiistralorps,  Itoi  ks.  \  era  1- niton. 
Callipolis,     Ohio. 

r.i.ri-:  axdai-isian  cockkuki.s.   pri.i.i/is. 

l',:irre»J  Itocic  Cockerels.  Seibert  Bros  .  l.liza- 
bethtown.    l*a.  


CHOICK  l.'U  ACUl-^S.  $1.^107  Income.  Amonc 
valuable  faiins  and  boihI  neichbor.s;  114  acrpM 
level  tractor  lields.  7I>  Ions  hay  cot  from  .Kt 
acres;  pasture  for  ,'*.."»  head,  xprine  brook,  est. 
J  (m)  cords  wood,  dandy  home  orchard;  cood 
lO-nsim  residence,  larce  painted  barn,  other 
buildings.  Feeble  owners  low  price  Jl  1.00(1  in- 
cliidiiiK  for  <inick  .sale  11  cows.  .1  heifers,  bnlt 
700  ixmltry,  full  line  machinery,  crops,  and  3.i 
acres  liav."  :i4  acres  corn,  wheat  and  oats;  imrt 
casta.  S."  U.  -Matthews.  Ttonded  Stroiit  Aprent. 
Ii:i    Norlli    St..    i;ikt..n,    Md. 


r.NCM.ISH      WHITM      I.KtiHolt.NS.      pullets     anil 
cockerels.    Kliner    Whisler.    Newville,    Pa. 


SZIBDS  AND   NITBSEBIES 


CATTLE 


EUCK    4    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford   Cattle     PolHiid  China   Hokh— HamiiaWr; 
Sleep     Drufl     tb-.-es             THE    SAINT    AMOUR 
COMPANY.  MortonviUe.    Penna. 

Piire-Brcd  MilkinB  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calves,  Poland  China  liof,'>  nnil  Hampshire  sh(?ep. 
Write    E.     H.    Williams,  '        Marlinton,     W.    Va. 


Capp  ■r-liiiinnin-SliHUTii.     Inc. 
Th"    b.iwieiiee    I'lihlisldiiK    Co. 

Arthur    Capper     

Kate    F..     .Miinsell    

F.     II.    Naiiee    

•Neir    I.iiimi    

I      It     Waiiiliiirv 
Stoeknianl-'ailaer 

i;.,t,iie    of    T.    1) 

T.    I>.    Ilarniaii. 

W.    A.    Itoystoii. 

E.    .*<.    Hii  \  a  rd 

Kstate    of    .Mar.\ 

Mrs.     Itessie    Hall     

The    Itaral     Puhliihins    Co. 

«;eorce    .M.     Slnema     

Mabel     11       HIihuiii     

Hi.lH-rt   .1.    MeCiilnan    

.Miloii    (.;iinnell 

II.     F.     Illpkilis     ... 

;!.  That     Ihe     kiimvn 
other    .sec'iritv    liolder 


I'ulili.'.hllii: 
llariaaii    . 

.Ir 

.Ir.    .    

Krininu'l 


Co 


Mt. 


Mt 

Mt. 


PiiLsbiiruli.     I'a. 

. .    I'lcveland.    Ohio 

, .    Tnp,-ka.    Kansas 

, ..     .SI.     l.olll.s.     Mo. 

. .    I.aliewiiod,    Ohio 

Pitts!mri.;h.    Pa. 

Detroit.    Miehiaan 

,      I'litsbinKh.      J"». 

..    Pitlsliurtih,    Pa. 

..    Pltt.-hiitiih.    Pa. 

. ..    Plitshur.;h.    P.i. 

..     Pittshnruh.     i'a. 

. .    <'ire|e\ille.    Olilo 

. .    Pittslairi;h.    Pa, 

Clemeas.     Mtehican 

Detroit.     Miehi«ail 

Detr-ilt.     MiehiRan 

,    Des    Miilnes.    Imva 

Clemens.     MIehiKan 

Cletiiens.     Michii;an 


Silt  VWllFItltV  PLANTS.  Well  moled,  healthy 
plants  that  are  Kuaranleed  to  Rive  satisfaction. 
,Vt  these  new  prices.  Pr^  iiiier.  Coo|ht.  Pik  .loe. 
Chesapeake,  IJIakeniore.  An.mii.  Aber.lecn.  I.iip 
ton.  Wni.  I'.elt.  Candy.  Missionary.  *-i]>^''»- 
Maryland,  P.eaiity.  Mndbcr-h.  Pi!:  I-ake  !«0.K.< 
per  too-  .*!;  7.-.  per  .Wd;  $.-..ri(»  per  1  ."00.  .Mas 
todeii  and  Champion  Kveibeariiii;  ,fl.50  per  100; 
SI  .-.(I  per  .100;  .«s.r,0  iier  I.OOO.  Itayncr  P.ros., 
i',o\    fi,    Salisbury,    Md. 


140AC1{E  rOM.MEUCIAI,  FPTIT  KAPiM.  Glnii- 
<ester  Conntv.  N.  J.  Close  to  proKre.ssive  villace 
and  easv  drive  to  Philadelphia,  with  its  tine 
markets.'  Pleasant  lake  on  farm.  40  acres  yoiinB 
priMluctive  apple  orchard,  .standard  vanetie.s, 
Rood  condition.  100  acres  woiMllaml.  Two  clwell- 
iiiRs  and  plea.sant  biniRalow,  with  lireplace  on 
lake.  P.arn.  -Ml  biiildinCK  in  poml  repair 
luvestiRate  easy  payment  plan.  Federal  I,ana 
Hank.     .SprinRfieid,     .Mass.  


P.K;  Httli.V  P.ASIN  -the  bread  basket  of  Wy- 
omiiiR.  CJoiid  irrlRated  lands  at  reasonable  pricej*. 
easy     terms.     Write     for    descriptive     folder.     Val 

Kii.ska.     Coloniziitiiin     ARCiit.     ISurlinglon     Itoiite, 

Kooiii    C  l."io:i.     Dmalia,     Neb. 


CHAIII.TOX  MItSKltlKS.  Itochester.  ->-,V' 
e^lablisheil  IHtJ.'i.  wants  relinble  men  lo  take 
orders  for  spriiiR  delivery  lor  its  "Firsl-prr/e 
winninR"  shnibberv.  heilRiiiR.  bushes,  trees.  Free 
"  \ear  replacement  Ruaranlce.  New  lower  prices. 
Free    oiitlil.    Part    or    full    time      Pay    weekly. 


I,\KF  CiiINTV,  FI.A.-  17  rores  on  hard  road. 
po(«l  location.  l.'O  oraiiRes.  \W  Rrapefniit ;  5 
acres    truckinR    soil;    small    lake.    A.    C.    ThoiiiOH. 

liniilitiKt'iii,     West     Viruiniil 


PENNSYLVANIA 


D.   S.   POLLED  HEKEFOKDS.  — A  tine   Belection. 

Cows,     heifers,     bulls.      Come     or     write 

CHAS.     D.     OILL,  Millersport,     Ohio 


Angus  Cattle   ""~:r""' 

Write    BAYARD    BROS.,  Waynesbnrg,    Pa, 


BABN  EQUIPMENT 


CRUMIPS  STANCHIONS  are  jtimranfeecl  to 
please  the  pnrrhasor.  They  ore  ahippetl  RUtjJcct 
to  trial  m  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  rlRht 
Also  steel  partitions,  stalls  ami  Htancmona 
Water  bowls.  Mttcr  and  Feed  f  Triers,  and 
other  barn  ecinipnient.  Seial  for  booklet.  Winthron 
W.   Dunbar.    Kast   Street.    Forrestville.    Conn. 


hnndliolders.     innrtKau'Cs.     and 
nwnina    or    holdin;;    1    per    rent 
or    more    of    total     ainonnt    of    Ixisils.     iiiortsases.     or 
other    .seeiirtllivs    are:       (If    there    are    none,    so    Ktatei. 

4  That  the  two  parasjraphs  next  above,  iiivin^-  the 
ninnes  of  the  owners,  sioekholdeis  and  seeuriiv  hold- 
ers it  -inv.  Ciintain  not  only  the  list  of  stoeUhnlders 
and  senility  UiMct^  as  they  appear  upon  the  Innks 
of  Ihe  ei.;ii|Mn.\.  hut  also,  in  rase,  where  the  sfoek- 
h.ild.-r  or  seeiiiilv  linlihr  ap|K-:irs  upon  the  liook.s  of 
the  companv  as  Irosiee  or  in  aii»  other  flductanrcl.r- 
fnm.  the  name  of  ihe  per.s.m  or  ""•|»<'r-i»7>' /'''  "'"'™ 
such  trustee  Is  aet,,,/.  i-  civea :  also  that  f  SJ'.'' 
two  iiarauraphs  contain  ^tnteinenls  emiiraein.'  afOaiit  s 
full  knewledco  and  belief  a.s  to  the  cireilinstanres 
and  eondltiMiis  under  wl.ieli  .sfekln.  ders  and  s'S-un  x 
lielders  who  do  not  acpiiir  Pi>"n  the  book,  of  the 
coi.mane  a.  tiustees.  ledd  stock  and  senirilies  in  a 
en  ,  (itv  oiher  than  that  of  a  bona  n-le  owner:  and 
Mns  afnan  ha.  II..  reason  P.  iK-lieve  that  any  other 
,  Tse  as.snca-ion.  or  e..rp.aatin,i  has  any  Inlen^t 
dire,"    c.r    indlrei-t   In    the   said    .stock,    bond-.,    or   other 

.securities  than   as  so   .st.ited   by    him.  

.NKKK    I.AIMi.    Ibis.nesi    Man.iL'.-r^ 
.Swern    to    and    siihsiribd    Ih-Ico   mn    thin    SHlh    dn\ 

of     .SepteUllXT.      lli:il.  .        ,.       ,  X     .    „.     IM, 

fliailes    A.    llurke.    Nut  irv  _  Pniilie 
Oty  eonmP  sioxi  e.\|)ires  April  »,    I'-'^e'-  • 


PKACII  AND  AI'PI.K  TUFKS.  .''ic  and  n|>.  Yel- 
low iiini  iiiooii  iiid  ilelii  ious.  Ci.ij.,  viius,  ..c. 
Plums  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  berries.  iiecaiLs, 
Ormnneiitals.  Free  cataloR.  Tennessee  Nurs(?nr 
Company,     P.ox     PJ-'i.     Cleveland.     Teiin. 


Il'vllDV  Al.FAIiFA  Si;f:i)  $."..00.  <;riiiiiu  Alfalfa 
.•SkOO  White  Sweet  Clover.  .$:!.(H).  All  CO  lb. 
bii-hel.  Ketiirn  .sec-d  if  not  satislied.  Save  Monc-y. 
I'.iiy  before  SprinR.  tJeo.  Uowmaii.  Concordia. 
Kansas. 


f    TCLIP    Ill'l.l'.S    for    10c    and    a    list    of    fniit 

Rrowers.     i les     and     nddres;*.     Zlike     Orothers. 

P.aroda.     MiehiRan. 


FOR   THE   HOME 


NPrUITI.S,  APTHItlTIS  ItHFPM.VTISM.  Lat- 
est discovi'rv.  For  information  write.  .Medlday 
Laboratories'   Corporation,     WilkiiisburB.     Pa. 

SI  1,1,  CHltlST.MAS  CAUDS.  -'.'1  witli  envelopes. 
SI  00  Send  ."iOc  sample  box.  It.  .Mnltz.  Towanda. 
i'a. 


YAUN.  — Ccdoreel  wool  for  IliiRs.  $I.P>  pound. 
KiiittinB  Yarn  n»  barRain  Free  .samples.  II. 
P.artlett,   Manufacturer.    Ito.v   F,    Harnioii.s.  .Maine. 


SFNI)  I'S  NAMKS  of  .%  friends  with  iOe  for 
iK.staec.  Ret  sample  |>ound  coffee  free,  ''arlti.n 
Coffee    Company,     Padinah.     Kentinky^ 

PFC  \NS.--LarRe  size  papershell  Pec.ins,  linest 
(pialitv.  l.'.i  III  Mail  orders  to  A.  U.  Kirby. 
(JafTnej.     S.    C. 


SIIFI.LKD      :i;.l       SKLFCTFD       PKANFTS.      ten 
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■Itl.lK  ItimtON"  TRACTOK  FAU.M  -  118 
\(res  on  State  hishway  and  only  few  ..lep.H 
I  imrete;  1 ',j  miles  busy  town  ;!.000,  all  nd- 
vanlaRcs;  liiO  acres  for  raisioR  bumper  croiw, 
niie  home  orchard,  dandy  iMisluniRe,  wnodlot; 
,-,,..,!  ]•_>  r,,f,ni  iKii.^e  forioi.e  iiiil  liirhts.  spring 
uiiier,  '  ImiR  porch,  shade;  larRc  ,  einent  l.ase- 
liieiit  barn,  numerous  other  buildiiiRs  I/>w 
price  .«S.'J0O  is  onlv  billblinRs  value;  .Sl.',700  down, 
h'o  hiirrv  sale  owner  inelmles  tractor,  iniple 
ments.  H  cows.  !">  heifers,  biiil.  2.">  .sheep.  boRs, 
lot  hav.  corn,  oats.  rwitatoes,  buckwheat. 
It.  .v.  ,Shii>ton.  Itomlpd  Stroiit  Asent,  It.  1).  2 
(;rove    City,     Pa. 

CI!i;sTVIi;\V  FARM  IS  r-OiJ  S.vLK. — Location 
two  miles  iiortli  of  Harrison  City.  Westinore- 
land  Coiintv,  Pa.  Conlains  i:tO  aires.  100  till- 
able, in  hiRh  state  of  cultivation.  Some  valuable 
timlier.  Part  limestone  soil.  Is  suitable  for  all 
kinda  of  croi>s  lav  fairly  level,  Rood  orchard  of 
varlotv  of  fruits.  H-nvnii  brick  house,  bank 
barn  'CtxOO  ft.,  tile  silo,  hay  barn  and  Rood 
lot  of  oiitbuildinps.  all  in  Risid  condition  lliiiUl- 
iiiRs  wortii  the  price  asked.  Terms  one-half  cash, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  P  O  Address  R.  1). 
'J.  Irwin.  Pa.,  Phone  KxjKirt  47  r  4.  W.  F. 
WaRiier,    Owner. 

.$«(K)  ."<FCI'RF,S  24C  ACRKS,  Crops,  hay.  sweet 
corn,  beans,  potatoes,  garden.  l.">  ti.ws  and  heif- 
ers, bull,  horses,  Ra.s  eiiRlne.  ensilace  riitter, 
machinerv,  vehicles;  14-rooni  2story  house,  farm 
buildiiiRs;  onlv  !'<.  tulles  TlllaRe,  few  steps 
nniciidnm  hiRliwav,  -"0  acres  leyel  lillaRe.  wood 
land,  brook,  lols  fruit,  $:!.000  is  low  price.  ,«R0O 
down;  PR.  '22  biR  fall  lataloR  l.'ifi  paRCs.  1  (KHt 
barRains.  Free.  Sirouf  ARemy,  142::I'.F  Land 
Title    P.lilR.,    Phibiilelphia,    Pa. 
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Slim  and  Spud 


Inman 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


® 


1.  Japanese  boy  scouts 
"Watching  a  parade  of  Jap- 
anese wearing  the  ancient 
costumes  of  the  Shimatsu 
■warriors,    at    Kagoshima. 

2.  Rome,  Italy.  —  The  fa- 
mous Italian  sculptor  Mi- 
cheli  La  Spina  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  giant 
statue  of  Garibaldi,  the  great 
Italian    patriot. 

3.  'These  hairs  are  .00067 
Of  an  inch  in  diameter,"  says 
John  Wright  of  Sanford.  Me., 
who  is  matching  Angora  goat 
hairs  for  mohair  velvet  weav- 
ing. 'Right  you  are,"  aay.s 
Walter  Garth,  his  assistant, 
who  is  checking  Wright's 
measurements  with  a  micro- 
meter. "The  machine  age  has 
never  been  able  to  develop 
mechanical  means  of  match- 
ing different  classifications  of 
hair  properly  for  fine  weav- 
ing,"   said    Wright. 

4.  New  York  City.  —  Park 
Avenue  looking  north,  with 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  occupy- 
ing the  entire  block  bounded 
by  Park  and  Lexington  Ave- 
nues, 49th  and  60th  Streets. 
This  internationally  famous 
hostelry,  47  stories  in  height, 
opened  its  doors  October  1st. 

5.  Belmont  Park,  L.  I.— 
Immediately  after  his  great 
victory— 'Top  Flight"  (own- 
ed by  C.  V.  Whitney)  with 
iockey  Worknrmn  up.  He  won 
the  rich  "Futurity  Stakes," 
the  world's  richest  race 
($120,000)    for   two-year-olds. 

6.  One  of  the  most  unusual 
lightning  photos  ever  made- 
taken  at  the  height  of  an 
electrical  storm  which  passed 
over  Jersey,  one  of  the  Chan- 
nel   Lslands. 
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r  rieiinf  Larru  Research  Farm  —  where  science 
works  in  overalls  —  building  fceth  on  facts. 


uilding    feed^ 
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OIN    A    FEED    SACK 

MEANS 
THE  GREATEST 
POSSIBLE  PROFIT 
OVER  FEED  COST 
TO  D AIR  YMEN  — 
POULTRYMEN  AND 
HOG       RAISERS 


More  than  eighteen  years  ago,  we 
started  our  research  work.  We 
bought  cows.  We  rolled  up  our 
sleeves  and  started  digging  for 
facta — facts  about  feeds — about 
cow  health — about  milk  produc- 
tion— and  about  dairy  profits. 

Later  we  bought  some  chickens 
and  then  some  hogs  and  started 
feeding  to  find  out  which  was  the 
best  feed  for  them. 

Today  The  Larro  Farm  with  its 
cows,  chickens  and  hogs  has  grown 
into  the  World's  Largest  Privately 
Owned  Research  Farm.  All  Larro 
Feeds  for  cows,  hogs  and  poultry 
have  been  built  here  at  this  farm 
— built  on  facts  dug  up  by  hard 
work — by  feeding  trials  that 
have  required  years  to  complete. 
Science  works  in  overalls  at 
Larro  Research  Farm. 

The  result: 

Feeds  made  to  pay  you  more  profit 
over  feed  cost,  "good"  times  or 
"bad"  times,  than  any  other  feeds 
you  can  mix  or  buy. 


rilL    LAHHOWK    MIIJJ-NC;   CO.,   DKIKOn,   MKHlCAiN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FEEDS 
THAT  DO  NOT  VARY— FOR 
POULTRY— COWS  AND  HOGS 


Solving    the  Buying      Good  farming  methods 

"1^  «    •  w^'   produce  bigger  and 

Pf*C}htt>Tn  better  crops.  A  well-planned  marketing 
■*•  ■  vyixf'fl^fff'  campaign  will  bring  you  higher  prices.  And 
well-informed  buying  will  bring  you  more  for  every  dollar  spent. 
This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  master  farmer  builds  his  econ- 
omy program. 

The  third  leg  becomes  an  easy  matter  when  you  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  your  farm  paper.  Reading  them  saves  you  time  and  actual 
money.  You  can  learn  what  goods  are  standard,  where  to  get  them, 
how  much  you  are  expected  to  pay. 

Advertisements  in  this  paper  can  he  depended  upon. 


Farm  Vacts  and  Fancies 


Bv  ALVA  A  GEE 


SCIENTISTS  may  find  that  the 
value  of  a  ton  of  stable  manure 
i.s  smaller  than  the  farmer  had 
supposed,  but  the  farmer  can  .safely 
add  fifty  cents  a  ton  to  the  valuation 
on  account  of  the  satisfaction  he  gets 
in  believing  that  the  scientists  are 
wrong  this  time. 

1|C        H<        * 

THE  farmer  escapes  unemploy- 
ment in  these  dull  times.  He  is 
as  safe  on  that  score  as  an  inmate  of 
a  work-house.  The  amount  of  his 
wages  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  all  the  returns  are  in, 
and  if  they  are  good  he  has  a  mild 
surprise  thrown  in  as  an  extra.  But 
he  had  a  living  all  the  time  while 
some  others  lived  only  part-time. 
*      *      * 

SERVING  the  public  is  made  a 
hardship  by  destructive  critics.  . 
Our  attention  is  called  to  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  and  that  high  govern- 
ment official.  Some  criticism  is  a 
good  thing,  but  would  it  not  be  a 
good  rule  that  when  one  criticizes 
any  government  policy  he  should  be 
under  the  obligation  of  submitting  a 
substitute  policy  along  with  his  crit- 
icism, if  some  action  must  be  taken? 
The  one  offering  his  substitute  should 
have  the  "i"s  dotted  and  "t"s  crossed, 
because  the  official  had  to  do  that 
when  he  got  into  action.  This  would 
be  a  sizeable  job  when  dealing  with 
treasury  projects. 

*  *     * 

LET'S  keep  the  record  clear.  I 
didn't  say  that  Germany  should 
escape  the  payment  of  war  debts.  The 
point  was  made  that  she  could  pay 
only  in  commodities,  in  the  long  run, 
and  that  their  price  level  was  not 
even  half  as  high  as  it  was  when  the 
amount  due  other  nations  was  fixed. 
That  doubles  the  amount  of  commod- 
ities required.  The  suggestion  was  to 
scale  the  debt  down  to  the  amount 
that  was  really  in  mind  when  the  fig- 
uring was  done,  and  that  it  be  done 
in   the  interest   of  the   creditors  and 

world  safety. 

*  *     « 

A  WHEAT  grower  was  a  bit  vi- 
olent about  the  Farm  Board  one 
day  and  I  asked  him  what  he  would 
do  with  the  country's  wheat  situation 
if  he  had  full  responsibility.  He  said 
he  would  present  a  plan,  and  some- 
what later  said  he  was  working  on  it. 
Still  later  he  said  nothing.  I  think 
he  came  around  into  accord  with  my 
belief  that  he  and  I  didn't  know 
what  could  be  done  with  advantage. 

*  ♦     * 

H'W  ET'S  applaud  rather  than  ob- 
Lj  struct."  So  writes  G.  L.  Roth- 
geb  of  Virginia,  having  in  mind  the 
effort  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to 
get  our  surplus  wheat  moving  by 
swapping  commodities  with  other 
countries  as  it  did  in  the  coffee  deal. 
I  am  with  him  on  that:  Let's  swap 
off  that  store  of  wheat  that  surely  is 
depressing  price.  My  sympathy  has 
been  with  the  members  of  the  Board 
from  the  beginning.  The  Act  creat- 
ing the  Board  provided  lor  some  test- 
ing of  the  old  law  of  demand  and 
supply  to  determine  its  validity.  It 
was  the  Board's  business  to  carry  out 
the    provisions    of    the    Act   and    see 


what  would  happen.  The  fact  that 
we  now  see  does  not  change  the  other 
fact  that  these  men  did  their  official 
duty.  But  why  not  now  admit  failure  ? 

*  *     * 

MR.  ROTHGEB  asks:  "Have  you 
ever  been  in  a  traffic  jam  that 
seemed  well  nigh  impossible  to 
straighten  out  and  then,  for  some 
reason,  it  was  unlimbered  and  pres- 
ently things  began  to  move  normal- 
ly?" Back  of  that  question  is  the 
optimism  that  makes  America  un- 
beatable. Yes,  it  is  quite  a  jam,  and 
the  delay  is  making  some  miss  their 
supper,  but  there  is  supper  ahead  for 
every  one.  Past  experience  justifies 
one   in  believing  that. 

*  *     * 

IT  is  time  for  the  annual  appeal  of 
"Farm  Facts"  that  shade  trees  be 
set  around  farm  houses.    The  English 
understand  the  attractive  appeal  that 
trees  make,  but  there  was  a  day  in 
America  when  land  had  to  be  cleared 
to  get  a  chance  to  grow  food,  and  that 
experience  has  left  its  mark  on  half 
our  people.  One  can  add  several  per 
cent  to  the  market  value  of  a  small 
farm   by   having    choice    shade    trees 
around  the  home.    That  is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  comfort  and  the  pleas- 
ure   of    having    one's    home    among 
them.     No    matter   how  old   you    are. 
set  them.    Have    the   outlook  of   the 
man   ninety   years    of   age    who    had 
some    money   to   invest   and   told   hi.? 
banker  he  would  consider  only  "long- 
term"   bonds.    A    tree   is  the  noblest 
plant    the    soil    produces.     When    the 
years  come  along  and  there  may  be 
the  thought  that  my  last  photograph 
is  being  taken,  I  want  it  to  be  when 
I  am  planting  a  tree. 
*     ♦     * 

THE  National  Lime  Association 
gives  out  some  interesting  data 
about  the  consumption  of  liming  ma- 
terials. Mo  'uring  the  materials  in 
terms  of  lime  oxides  content,  Penn- 
sylvania stood  third  among  the  states 
in  quantity  used  in  1930,  while  New 
Jersey  was  second  in  amount  when 
proportioned  to  crop  area.  Three  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  liming  mate- 
rials were  used  in  the  United  States. 

*  *      * 

ILLINOIS,  which  heads  the  list,  de- 
pe:  ds  solely  on  limestone  screen- 
ings. Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
together  use  nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  hydrated  lime  applied  to  Amer- 
ican farms.  Pennsylvania  uses  over 
one-third  of  all  the  burned  lime  ap- 
plied. Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
we  learn  that  ground  limestone  forms 
over  half  of  the  total  liming  materials 
used,  and  limestone  screenings  pro- 
vide nearly  an  additional  third. 

*  ♦      * 

FARM  experience  is  now  so  broad 
that  consumers  have  quite  def- 
inite ideas  of  what  is  cheapest  and 
best  for  them  under  their  own  mar- 
ket and  farm  conditions.  The  most  of 
us  carry  along  a  small  stock  of  prej- 
udices to  help  guide  us  in  all  we  do, 
and  that  doubtless  is  true  in  the  se- 
lection of  liming  materials,  but  just 
as  we  know  a  lot  more  than  formerly 
about  the  right  selection  of  fertiliz- 
ers so  have  we  gained  in  knowledge 
of  relative  values  of  liming  materials 
offered  on  the   market. 


This  practical  potato  Htorugo  was  built  by  R.  li.  Fleming  of  Butler 
county,  I>a.,  in  1930.  The  cellar  holds  4,000  itushels,  has  two  stalls  for 
;iiit(inioliiles  in  the  front  and  in  the  top  K(;ction  potatoes  are  graded  as  dug. 
At  other  times  of  the  jear  the  top  section  serves  as  a  storage  for  grain 
and  machinery. 
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Drouth  Relief  in  Maryland 


By  JOHN   1).  Kt><>r,  Jr. 


THE  Maryland  air  last  year  was 
as  dry  as  that  of  the  Ar- 
izona desert.  Winds  parched 
much  of  the  vegetation  including  pas- 
tures, corn  and  even  some  trees. 
Farmers  complained;  grain  and  feed 
dealers  bought  stock  as  if  they 
thought  the  entire  market  was  being 
cornered;  organizations  howled  for 
drouth  relief;  ambitious  politicians 
running  for  reelection  conjured  with 
the  term  drouth   relief. 

My  two  boys  had  killed  the  weeds 
of  the  corn  field,  plowed  and  dragged 
down  the  field  for  wheat  and  barley. 
Everywhere  wells  and  springs  were 
going  dry,  including  the  one  from 
which  our  water  was  pumped.  It 
had    become    weak    in    former    dry 

spells. 

The  boys  plowed  open  the  ditches 
of  the  pasture  where  we  found  that 
a  strong  spring  was  finding  its  way  to 
the  brook  underneath  the  roots  of 
the  big  elm.  Ordinarily  it  formed  its 
quagmire    thirty   feet   on    either   side 


4'  Concrttt  Cart 
buitt  After  mud. 
b€C>tm,«  Solid 


waterwheel  in  its  roller  bearings  was 
anchored  to  the  concrete  walls. 

A  small  pit  was  built  at  the  end 
of  the  tile  to  care  for  the  foot  valve. 
Here  ten  quarts  of  water  was  held  to 
cover  the  foot  valve.  A  flat  stone 
keeps  flood  debris  from  filling  it  up. 
The  concrete  for  all  this  work  was 
inexpensive,  becau.se  the  creek  gravel 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  made 
excellent  concrete,  ratio,  one  cement 
to  six  gravel. 

Relief  for  All 

Bare-footed  or  in  boots,  we  enjoy- 
ed the  relief  from  the  torrid  heat. 
When  the  dam  was  full  the  children, 
cows,  dog,  ducks  and  geese  all  seem- 
ed to  thank  us  for  the  relief.  Indeed, 
the  change  in  the  landscape  was  re- 
freshing. However,  the  purpose  of 
the  dam  was  to  have  sufficient  water 
for  fire  fighting  should  it  ever  be 
necessary  to  call  the  new  fire  engine. 

A  plumber  and  pump  expert  said 
I  was  foolish  to  think  of  an  antiquat- 
ed waterwheel  pumping  water.  How- 
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of  its  course.  We  started  to  develop 
"our  sea-shore."  I  got  80  feet  of 
six-inch  terra  cotta  tile,  and  placed 
it  in  the  straight  ditch  which  we 
plowed  and  dug  to  the  brook  toward 
the  farrh  buildings.  A  wooden  box 
1x1 1/2x6  feet  was  placed  over  the 
spot  where  the  strongest  vein  of 
water  came  through  the  mud.  By 
cleaning  out  this  box  other  veins 
centered  here.  Gradually  the  mud 
became  solid  as  thf'  water  found  its 
way  to  this  lower  and  free  course. 


The   Dam 

The  brook  was  low  and  always  is 
lazy.  I  planned  to  dam  it  just  above 
the  place  where  our  spring  water  en- 
tered it.  Though  I  wanted  but  a  two- 
foot  fall  the  dam  had  to  be  strong  to 
stand  the  strain  of  flood  water.  We 
hauled  the  stones  to  the  bank  and 
dragged  a  few  long  heavy  ones  with 
horses  to  the  bed  of  the  brook  to  be 
the  foundation  stones  for  the  dam. 
In  building  the  dam  mud  was  laid 
behind  the  front  wall  of  stone  and 
concrete  to  keep  the  water  from 
washing  the  cement  away.  Dirty  ir- 
regular stones  were  placed  about  four 
feet  back  of  the  front  wall  to  hold 
the  earth  from  settling  back  in  the 
water.  The  dam  is  seven  feet  thick 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  the  top. 

ft 

A  chute  was  made  of  steel  and 
placed  in  the  top  of  the  dam  breast 
near  the  end  toward  the  buildings, 
where  the  water-wheel  was  to  be 
placed.  The  flat  meadow  and  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  breast  was  adapted  to 
take  care  of  flood  waters.  The  pit 
for  the  water-wheel  and  pump  was 
built  like  the  front  breast  wall, 
clean  stones  held  concrete  in  place 
and  tapered  to  the  top.  The  water- 
wheel was  all  steel  but  formerly  hung 
in  bearings  that  badly  cut  the  shaft. 
We  cut  the  housings  with  their  roller 
bearings  from  the  rear  axle  of  an  old 
£uto.  Imbedding  the  housing  with 
grease  cups   up   in  the  concrete,   the 


HoT^:-  T&nM  tJt  J/cuJt  is 
tlu  ^fh  Point  in  *h«  system, 
jy^iru  outlet  is  ntxt . 
Mof  Pan. 

ever,  I  foresaw  a  serious  water  short- 
age, and  planned  to  avoid  hauling  or 
even  paying  for  power  to  pump  the 
tremendous  amount  of  water  required 
by  the  household,  cows,  horses,  hogs, 
etc.,  during  the  long  winter.  The  in- 
itial outlay  was  kept  to  the  min- 
imum. Pump  cost  $15;  480  feet  of 
inch  iron  pipe  cost  $50.  The  boys  dug 
the  ditch.  1  made  the  pitman  rod  to 
connect  the  pump  to  the  water  wheel 
crank  shaft,  also  the  wooden  base 
for  the  pump. 

The  brook  always  flows  though  in 
that  very  dry  weather  it  was  very 
slow  and  the  wheel  had  to  wait  often 
for  its  buckets  to  be  filled.  However, 
day  and  night  it  forces  water  through 
the  pipe  for  some  useful  purpose. 
Water  was  needed  to  water  thirsty 
animals,  moisten  the  corn  for  the  silo, 
clean  dairy,  kitchen,  bath,  etc.  Even 
the  overflow  is  used  to  water  vege- 
tation. Since  the  waters  are  becom- 
ing more  normal  the  pump  goes 
faster  and  the  surplus  water  runs 
through,  the  dairy  house  keeping  milk 
from  freezing  yet  cold.  Then  it  fol- 
lows an  open  ditch  which  ducks  and 
chickens  seem  to  enjoy.  The  grapes 
last  fall  paid  well  for  their  share  of 
this  water. 

On  two  zero  mornings  I  "had  to 
thaw  the  pump.  Since  the  waters  are 
more  flush  the  protection  that  I  built 
keeps  the  water  moving.  This  inex- 
pensive protection  is  a  piano  box 
made  over.  A  door  is  on  the  south 
side  hung  by  pieces  of  old  tires  so 
that  it  is  always  shut  except  when 
propped  open.  Lined  with  heavy  card- 
board the  spaces  are  filled  with  saw- 
dust as  is  the  top  which  is  covered 
with  iron  roofing.  Should  I  be  build- 
ing the  .system  again.  I  would  con- 
tinue the  tile  under  concrete  at  the 
foot  of  the  dam  breast  into  the  water 
wheel  pit  where  the  foot-valve  pit 
would  be  sheltered,  and  the  .spring 
water  would  warm  the  pump  house  in 
zero  weather. 


REMOVE  these  barriers 
to  sreater  (arm  freedom  I 

Rock  formations,  boulders,  and  stumps  that  divide  big  fields  into 
little  fields  multiply  your  efforts  and  add  to  working  hours.  Time 
that  should  be  spent  in  recreation  and  vacations  is  consumed  in 
irksome,  endless  toil.  What  could  be  pleasant,  profitable  farming 
becomes  "all  work  and  no  play."  Atlas  will  show  you  how  to 
get  greater  freedom.    Atlas  will  do  the  work  with 

ATLAS 

hARMEX 

EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas  Farmcx  Explosives  remove  the  barriers  to  greater  farm  freedom  ,  .  .  quickly, 
and  economically.  Atlas  Farmex  Explosives  arc  safe  to  handle,  store  and  use. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  one  or  all  of  the  booklets 
listed  below.  Get  acquainted  with  Atlas — Atlas  meth- 
ods! Liberate  your  time  without  griefs  or  trouble. 
No  matter  what  your  previous  experience 
has  been,  try  a  case  of  Farn\ex. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington.  Delaware 

Please  send  □  Stumping  with  Farmcx 

Farmex  Booklets  □  Ditching  with  Farmex 

Checked :  □  Rock  &  Boulder  Blasting  with  Farmex 


Address City  and  State 


fimm  DAvr  m^- 

V/Ken  "fblK.^    \^9ar  a    KnocK* 
r\c<^^days     ~^<.y  aint"  ^urc     wkelkcr 
its   Mk   v^ol-f   at"  1V%    door,   or  just  ' 
anott\cr  p«<Wl<r. 

BuT    B«H    Says  "tteil"  us   "fblKi    "^aX^S 
b«r»    arour\<l     a    <iooJi    vvKdc     Know*     ifvil 
<very   ^IreaK     o*  lear\     «5    ocn«rally    001"  <X 
"Str-caK    o"    fat"  rioM"-  n«x'r  "to   !v7 

Aj\      X    rccKor«    a     oood    rrsany  o    tK  "fbl 
I J     o'    "iK     dartre    "McvA,    ar\    "mey    qiiM~  fio  ^ 

CO    "t'     racK    an     ruin     l«*Ce    a*    i'f  1t^    world    v/05    cornm^ 
To     an    «nd .  Been    oettia'    Goed    many    liMl^ 

order.5     "for    Isadcjodi    "fine*    ar\     rodf^n^    "tkr*     f\ill. 

~|t\<y    aint~    bio     ordcn* ,    "for  "m    fValKS    •$     Kovin*    "t     huy 
<ar<ful,     \oi*X- 'i^ty're.     ^iKlTn"*  itT  best  wWilt  "^yrt    a^  Vl% 
■for    TV>at"i      beirv'     'lKri'|ty     an      5avir>' . 

|gQtle<ad    "Vxas     Seven  "tfrntj     06     nr\uc|->    cooun     OS    onimary 
fcn«^    an'.iti      lgo4.  "rtuitJf     wly     [SSti^d    Ja"5t*    ao    lon« 

in  -tfe     weatker.  Drop    rr\K    q    I  me     «n^    XU   5fnd 

>^u^j^  ^^^^03     Heio^Bor   Dave 

-tor,.q.i^T    =<?;r~  /MoMna^viiit .  wva. 
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THE   TORNADO 

DRY   FODDER   CUTTER 

Stronc,     Durable.    Mrrhanic.nllv     Hiilll.      Not 
i'<inlliirnuilly  brc.ikint;.  (uli  lliitT.  piitsfdildrr  in 

llC'ttlT  fciMlillK  (.'(JIKlltlUII     lllUII  HIIV   othiT  ciuti  r 

lliAiiuTlra.  l'UUi;S   HIUHT 

Can  .v«rr  i/mi  ntnnii/.       WrUi  tis  tmlmj. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Mnssillon,  Ohio 


ARMY-NAVY  B.rga 


ins 

HavcrsBcks  .15  I  Cart,  belt 60 

Machete-bolo  .  .  $1.50  Flint  pistol  .  .  .  16.95 
ArmyFaildIc  .  .  $9.h6  I  M/Lahotgun.  .  14. S5 
SprinKneldcal.  30/06  rifle, 24"  barrel  now  116  .50 
New  l!<;il  cat.iloK.  3G4  paecaof  pisitolB,  armor 
Kunn,  ilBKKorA,  L'tr..  mailed  for 60 cents.  New 
special  circular  for  '2c  stamp. 

Eatablifihrd  JStS. 
Francis   Banrfrman    Son»,  50t  B'w«y.  N.  V.  City 
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NEW 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

ALL-PURPOSE 
TRUCK 


YOURS  FOR 


f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


For  tractor  or  horses. 

To  haul  2  to  2'/i  tons. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  has  perfected  a  new  all- 
steel,  all-purpose,  roller-bearing  truck  which  is  a  remarkable 
value  at  the  price  —  $61  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  new  McCormick-Deering  All-Purpose  Truck  is  de- 
signed for  hard  use  behind  either  tractor  or  horses.  Tractor 
hitch  is  regular  equipment,  horse  tongue  is  available,  and  the 
change  may  be  made  in  a  minute.  Track  is  standard,  wheelbase 
adjustable  from  84  in.  to  126  in.,  and  the  truck  will  take  any 
box,  rack,  or  other  standard  equipment. 

The  steel  swivel-reach  coupling  makes  the  truck  extremely 
flexible,  taking  care  of  any  rough  going.  Front  wheels  are 
auto-steering,  and  they  clear  the  wagon  box  on  short  turn.  The 
exceptionally  strong  wheels  are  dust-proof,  fitted  with  take-up 
washers,  and  with  Zerk  oiling  system.  Roller  bearings  (two  on 
each  axle)  make  lightest  draft  ever  found  in  a  wagon. 

Every  possible  detail  is  right  in  this  sturdy  McCormick- 
Deering  truck— it  is  "all-purpose"  in  every  sense.  It  will  haul 
anything  anywhere  for  a  horse  farmer  or  a  power  farmer. 


dealer's\ 
Chicago^ 


J  See  the  new  all-steel  truck  at  the  McCormick-Deerin^ 
\$tore.  You  will  find  it  a  remarkable  value  at  $6i  f.  o. 

INTERNATIONAL   HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michlsan  Av«.     Zlc^^o^ar^t)  Chleago,  IllineU 

Branches  at  Fittsburih,  Harrisbure,  Philadelphia,  i-o. 
and  at  9S  other  points  in  the  United  States. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


AT  LOW  PRICE! 


Stock  up!  It  wonH  spoil! 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 
STAYS  YOUNG! 


Tf  you  think  today's  Dried 

Bed  Pulp  prices  are  right 

{they  are  now  the  lowest 

in  25  years)  you  don't  need 

to  be  afraid  to  fill  your  8tor« 

age  to  the  roof!   stock  up! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  keep 

every  bit  of  its  uneqtialled 

succulence  and  palatabiiity 

for  months — yearsif  need  be! 

Rats,  Mice,  Moths,  Mites  and  Weevils 

won't  touch  it.  It  won't  go  rancid  or 

sour.  It  will  keep  sound  and  sweet, 

wholesome  antl  palatable  inde^nite/y/ 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  regularly  in 

more  than  100  State  Institutions  and 

Experimental  Stations  in  20  States  east 

of  the  Rockies.  North,  South,  East  and 


West,  men  in  charge  of  valuable  ani- 
mals tvon'C  risk  a  day  without  the 
health  protection  it  gives  their  stock. 
It's  good  for  all  animals!  Slock  up  - 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  won't  go  "bad"! 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  Slays  Young! 

THE  LARROWE  MILMNG  CO. 

Depu  PF-Il  Dilroil,  Michigan 


Advertised  merchandise  means  definite  savings 

Advertisements  tell  you  what  a  product  will  do,  where  it  can  be 
had,  and  how  much  it  will  cost.  When  you  find  yourself  in  need 
of  a  Y^air  of  boots,  an  engine,  a  new  stove — anything — pick  up 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  and  read  the  "ads."  They  will  tell 
you  what  you  can'get  and  what  you  will  receive — before  you  get  it. 


NESHAT^INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


SILOS  in  this  neighborhood  are 
being  filled  with  better  feeding 
material  than  was  the  case  last 
year,  except  those  which  are  filled 
with  sweet  corn  fodder  from  which 
most  of  the  corn  was  pulled  off  and 
sold.  Not  only  is  there  more  corn  on 
the  stalks  of  the  corn  crop  this  year, 
but  it  is  more  mature  than  is  the 
case  sometimes. 

*  *     * 

I  well  remember  how  dairymen 
used  to  fill  their  silos  with  so-called 
silage  corn — corn  that  grew  a  big 
tonnage  but  which  did  not  mature 
sufficiently  in  ear  or  stalk  to  make 
good  silage.  It  was  so  immature  that 
an  excessive  amount  of  acid  was  form- 
ed and  this  produced  a  laxness  in  the 
cattle  which  made  them  poor  in  flesh 
and  reduced  the  milk  flow.  Immature 
corn  makes  silage  lacking  in  fat  and 

protein.  , 

*  *     * 

I  talked  with  a  dairyman  the  other 
day  who  said  he  was  going  to  have 
his  wheat  ground  into  cow  feed,  .since 
he  could  not  get  more  than  50  cents 
a  bushel  for  it.  Since  I  am  no  longer 
in  the  dairy  business  I  am  not  fully 
posted  on  comparative  prices  of  feed, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  man  will 
get  most  out  of  his  wheat  in  this  way. 
Whole  wheat  will  not  give  as  good 
results  as  the  same  weight  in  wheat 
bran,  corn  meal,  cottonseed  or  lin- 
seed  meal,    mixed   together. 

No  other  branch  of  agriculture  has 
made  greater  progress  in  increasing 
production  per  unit  than  has  the 
dairy  industry.  This  is  due  to  two 
causes:  the  use  of  balanced  rations, 
and  the  breeding  of  better  producing 
animals.  Tiiei'e  is  DO  way  Oi  Know- 
ing which  of  these  factors  has  been 
of  most  value  to  dairymen,  but  taken 
together  they  have  revolutionized 
dairying  and  placed  it  in  the  paying 
class   of  industries. 

*  ♦      * 

A  report  made  up  from  the  records 
of  the  dairy  herd  at  State  College  is 
representative  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  although  it  may  rightfully  be 
expected  to  be  more  striking  than  the 
results  from  the  country  at  large.  In 
thirty  years  the  average  cow  in  the 
State  College  herd  has  more  than 
doubled  her  production  of  milk,  and 
the  average  production  of  butterfat 
has  increased  from  225  pounds  to  391 
pounds.  In  this  case  probably  the 
most  of  the  increase  is  due  to  intel- 
ligent breeding. 

*  *     * 

Another  thing  that  has  helped  to 
increase  the  production  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  the  elimination  of  the 
poor  producers  as  a  result  of  the  cow- 
testing  associations,  and  still  another 
is  the  testing  out  of  diseased  cattle. 
All  along  the  line  there  has  ^been  a 
persistent  and  intelligent  driv'e  made 
toward  a  given  end — the  development 
of  dairy  herds  that  would  produce 
enough  to  pay  for  their  feed  and  also 
make  a  profit  for  their  owners. 

*  *     ♦ 

While  the  results  of  dairy  cow  im- 
provement work  are  more  striking 
and  tangible  than  those  in  some  oth- 
er lines,  yet  if  one  could  bring  to- 
gether and  array  in  figures  the  ac- 
complishments in  improving  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  last  30 
years  they  would  also  be  striking.  As 
I  mentally  review  and  compare  the 
products  of  field,  garden  and  orchard 
with  those  populariwhen  I  was  a  boy 
I  see  tremendous  gains.  One  has  but 
to  consider  potatoes,  corn,  apples,  to- 
matoes and  other  vegetables  to  see 
the  difference. 

*  *     * 

But  we  must  consider  another 
phase  of  farm  life  while  estimating 
progress   before   it   is   complete,    and 


that  is  the  machine  and  equipment 
improvements.  Go  back  to  the  use  of 
tools  used  in  home  and  on  farm  thirty 
years  ago,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  life  on  the  farm  either 
prosperous  or  pleasant  in  spite  of  the 
improvements  first  made.  But  taken 
all  together  farm  life  has  been  evolv- 
ed  from  a  condition  of  drudgery,  un- 
certainty and  low  production  to  a 
business  from  which  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious men  and  women  may  live 
and  earn  a  livelihood  more  certainly 
than  in  any  other. 


Friendly  ^fy  , 

•^       Edgar  L. 

Talks       ^"""^ 


Who  Can  Beat  It? 

I  HAD  a  sweet  potato  row  which 
was  400  feet  long.  I  plowed  26 
bushels  of  nice  sweet  potatoes  from 
it.  I  plowed  one  out  which  weighed 
four  and  one-fourth  pounds.  A  good 
many  of  them  weighed  from  two  to 
three  and  one-half  pounds  each.  Who 
can  beat  it?  H.  J.  Kiser. 

York  county.  Pa. 

*     *     * 

1HAVE  a  turnip  which  measures 
28  inches  around  and  weighs  nine 
I)ounds.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
any  one  else.  John  D.  Hebner. 

Westmoreland  county,  Pa. 


LIFE  never  takes  the  backward 
track.  Its  opportunities  are 
only  the  opportunities  of  today. 

A  man  had  come  to  a  birthday.  Life 
pressed  hard  upon  him.  His  mind  was 
filled  with  thoughts  of  bills  and  state- 
ments which  must  be  met.  When  his 
thoughts  were  most  intent  on  his 
business  problems,  the  door  was  push- 
ed open  and  a  little  chap,  a  boy  he 
loved  as  he  loved  his  own  life,  bounc- 
ed merrily  in  and  began  giving  him  a 
lovetap  for  every  year  in  the  half 
century  that  was  gone. 

Half  in  fun,  half  in  earnest,  impa- 
tient to  go  on  with  his  work,  the 
father  called  out,  "Oh,  Sonny,  can't 
you  finish  them  some  other  day?" 
He  did  not  think  what  he  was  doing; 
but  the  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
the  little  chap  crept  away  with  a 
broken  heart.  The  day  came  when 
the  man  longed  for  the  birthday  blows 
to  be  finished  on  his  back,  taut  the 
little  one  had  gone  away  where  they 
have  no  more  birthdays.  Now  it  is 
the  man  who  has  the  broken  heart. 

Life  is  .so  strange!  This  morning 
you  had  a  chance  to  give  Mary  a  kiss 
and  tell  her  how  dear  she  was  to  you. 
Did  you  do  it?  Then  the  little  ones 
pressed  around  you  for  a  hug  before 
you  went  out  into  the  field  for  the 
work  of  the  day.  Was  the  lure  of 
the  cornfieW  greater  than  that  of  the 
dear  arms  reaching  up  toward  you, 
or  did  you  linger  long  enough  to  take 
the  boys  and  the  girls  in  your  arms 
and  love  them  so  that  their  hearts 
were  glad  all  the  rest  of  the  day? 

God  makes  only  one  key  for  each 
opportunity  He  places  before  us.  If 
we  lose  that  one  key  the  doorway  to 
that  opportunity  will  stay  locked  for- 
ever. Other  opportunities  may  come. 
Thank  God  for  that!  But  they  will 
be  different  from  those  of  yesterday. 
They  may  be  better  than  those  of  the  . 
past  and  they  may  not  be.  The  only 
wise  thing,  the  very  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  take  them  while  they 
are  within  our  grasp  and  make  the 
very  most  of  them,  for  they  never 
will  come  this  way  again. 
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THE  apple  grower  is  finding  a 
most  difficult  season  because 
of  conflicting  reports,  unset- 
tied  business  conditions,  demoralized 
finances  in  foreign  countries  and  a 
laree  crop  forecast,  all  of  which  are 
depressing  at  the  present  price  and 
mice  the  grower  wonder  whether 
he  should  store  his  apples  or  sell,  pro- 

X.^l^on^:f  t^T::.   a  crop  of   commercial 
ap^Tes  crmprising  of  39,119,000  barrel.    The    o 
rast  for  1931  made  by  the  government  is  38,933,000 
bSrels     This   makes   our   forecasted  crop  almost 
L  large  as  that  of  the  1926  season. 
''tS  "^market    throughout    Shenandoah     Potomac 
and  Cumberland  districts  for  the  years  1926-7  with 
Sness  conditions  good  was  slow.   Grimes  Golden 
sold  for  $2.75ra.3.25  per  barrel;    Jonathan   mostly 
$3  25  per  barrel;   Delicious  $3.50^,3.75;   York  and 
Saymans  $3.50^^.3.75;  Ben  Davis  mostly  $2.50  per 
bmeT  while  Yorks  and  Staymans  per  bushe   were 
mostly    80f^90c.      Western    New    York    Baldwins 
Tpened  at   70^r90c   per  bushel   or   $2.50 <.■  2^75   per 
barrel,   although   the    market    increased   about    $1 
later  in  the  season.    Greenings  opened 
at  80fr,95c  and  worked  up   to   $1.25".^ 
1  40  per  bushel  later;  barrels  opened  at 
$2.50'?/ 3  and  advanced  to  $3.50  before 
the  season  closed. 

Prices  in  New  Jersey  were  in  keep- 
ing with  prices  of  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. 

Contrast  this  with  the  opening  of 
this  year.  Grimes  are  sellir-i  for  eO'V.i^ 
65c  per  bushel;  Delicious  $lf^l.25  per 
bushel;  Staymans  75TjS5c  per  bushel; 
with  the  export  market  seriously  de- 
moralized and  the  buying  power  of  our 
local  markets  materially  reduced. 

For  the  grower  who  is  prepared  to 
store,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment 
this  season  because  of  the  many  con- 
flicting conditions. 

CommerciaJ  Crop 

The  writer  has  just  made  a  trip 
through  the  apple  sections  of  the  East 
and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  lead- 
ers of  these  sections  best  informed  of 
their  crop  conditions  indicate  the  crop 
of  commercial  apples  that  will  be  pack- 
ed U.  S.  No.  1  or  better  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  government 
forecast  would  indicate. 

Western  New  York  reports  a  great 
deal  of  scab.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Shenandoah,  Potomac  and 
Cumberland  regions  have  a  very  spot- 
ted condition.  Some  orchards  are  set 
with  the  very  finest  crop  of  clean  fruit 
P08ses.sing  a  fine  finish;  other  large  commercial 
orchards  that  in  the  past  were  important  in  their 
neighborhood  as  large  commercial  producers  are 
so  seriously  damaged  by  moth  that  they  will 
scarcely  pack  any  number  one  fruit.  These  or- 
chards will  contribute  to  the  "cider  barrel"  or  rot 
on  the  ground. 

The  production  of  fruit  that  will  be  packed  will 
probably  be  considerably  less  than  the  present  fore- 
cast would  indicate.  To  illustrate,  the  early  apple 
crop  for  Delaware  was  forecast  1,000  cars;  there 
actually  was  shipped  600  cars.  The  other  400  cars 
Were  there,  but  the  quality  and  condition  did  not 
warrant  marketing.  Delaware  authorities  claim 
'here  will  be  an  equally  drastic  reduction  in  their 
commercial  crop  of  winter  apples.  The  .same  con- 
dition prevails  throughout  the  East,  consequently, 
if  we  judge  the  market  production  side  only,  one 
might  be  optimistic. 

Busines.s  conditions  on  the  other  hand  are  less 
optimistic.  The  payrolls  of  our  factories  have  de- 
creased about  36  per  cent.  The  farm  index  is  down 
to  72  per  cent  of  prewar  prices.  Distribution  costs 
remain  about  as  high  as  any  time  during  the  War, 
While  tho  export  market  at  the  present  time  is  at- 


The  Apple  Market 


By  FRANK  .'XPP,  Agricultural  Economist 


most  at  a  .standstill.  Buyers  are  not  buying,  con- 
sequently it  would  appear  as  though  the  exporta- 
tion of  apples  this  year  would  not  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  American  grower  as  in  1930. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  apple  growers  to  use 
every  means  of  sound  merchandizing  to  dispose  of 
the  crop  if  they  wish  to  realize  a  profit  this  year. 

The  selling  of  apples  by  the  unemployed  was 
highly  successful  during  the  past  season.  It  pos- 
sibly can  be  utilized  again  this  year  to  an  even 
greater  advantage. 

Cheaper  methods  of  distribution  should  be  ob- 
tained. The  grower  has  cut  his  cost,  but  he  must 
/md  means  to  cut  distribution  costs.  There  is  need 
for  eveiy  apple,  provided  it  can  be  placed  in  the 
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Ihe  chestnut  trees  are  about  all  dead,  and  the  old  Maiden  Blush 
apple  tree  in  the  pasture  is  joining  them  decrepit  limb  by  limb.  Even 
the  school  boy  is  changing  with  the  times,  for  instead  of  loitering  home 
across  lots  from  the  one-room  school,  he  rides  In  luxury  from  a  massive 
and  many-roomed  building  where  he  is  subject«*d  to  education  de-luxe 
in  the  most  painless  way  passible.  This  is  progress,  but  where  is  the 
compensation  tor  the  chestnuts,  the  Maiden  Blush  apples  and  the  ends 
or  autumn  days  spent  trudging  home  from  school?  " 


hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  price  at  which  he  can 
afford  to  buy. 

More  economic  distribution  can  be  made  only  by 
some  changes  in  the  system  of  marketing.  This 
may  require  the  grower  to  sell  more  direct  so  as 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  additional  resales,  ad- 
ditional handling  and  transportation  back  and 
forth,  greater  extension  of  credits  and  such  other 
functions  which  are  included  in  our  marketing  sys- 
tem. Sales  direct  to  the  chain  stores  and  merchants 
who  require  a  regular  supply  of  apples  make  a 
very  desirable  .system  of  placing  fruit  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  distribution  cost. 

The  Outlook 

Number  2  fruit  should  not  be  packed  b\it  rather 
sold  locally  to  the  peddler  trade  for  direct  distribu- 
tion to  those  consumers  who  will  buy  apples  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  30'(/  50c  a  half-bushel  ba.sket. 
Where  such  a  market  is  not  available  and  where 
apples  have  no  value  for  by-products  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  grower  can  afford  to  harvest  and 
package  No.  2  fruit. 

Summing  up.  the  present  indications  point  to  a 


smaller    crop    than    the     commercial 
crop   issued  by   the    government.    On 
the    other    hand,    business    conditions 
and  foreign  markets  are  so  unfavor- 
able that  they  will  tend  to  depress  the 
market   more    than    the    possible    de- 
creased production   will  stimulate   it. 
A  change  in  oui  foreign  markets  and 
business  conditions  would  strengthen 
the  markets  tremendously. 
The  grower  who  is  considering  whether  he  should 
sell  or  hold  must  take  into  consideration  the  mar- 
kets he  is  likely  to  reach  and  the  influence  of  the 
local  crop  as  well  as  the  local  business  conditions 
for  the  markets  in  which  he  expects  to  sell. 
O 

Forest  Trees  for  Idle  Land 

WE  have  perhaps  four  or  five  million  acres  of 
farm  land  not  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania, 
yet  we  permit  the  land  to  lie  idle  and  we  do  not 
reforest  it  as  we  should.  Of  the  thirteen  million 
acres  of  forest  land  that  we  have,  we  allow  forest 
fires  to  bum  one  hundred  thousand  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  every  year,  and 
these  repeated  fires,  not  burning  al- 
ways over  the  same  places,  keep  at 
least  a  million  acres  of  woodland  un- 
productive. America  is  truly  great,  but 
she  cannot  afford  to  let  these  things 
go  on  forever. 

Times  change.  Transportation  costs 
and  the  expense  of  distribution  will 
force  more  intensive  farming  near  our 
large  cities.  Our  mature  forests  are 
being  rapidly  depleted  and  even  now, 
at  high  cost,  we  are  bringing  our  tim- 
ber rupplies  great  distances  from  the 
South  and  West,  while  plenty  of  acres 
close  by  are  idle. 

Going   Ahead 

While  we  may  not  be  forced  as  yet 
to  adopt  an  intensive  forest  practice 
as  they  have  in  Europe,  yet  the  time 
is  here  to  consider  seriously  our  idle 
land  question.  We  find  thousands  of 
acres  loafing,  while  the  owners  an- 
nually pay  the  mounting  taxes,  with 
no  end  in  sight. 

How  to  get  a  larger  area  reforested 
annually  is  a  big  problem  and  will  in- 
volve,   probably,    governmental    appro- 
priation   and    control    of    lands.     Until 
this    develops,    the   private   landowners 
are  going  ahead,  and  cities,  towns  and 
counties    must    be    encouraged    to    put 
their  idle  lands  to  work.    Mining  com- 
panies, water  companies  and  other  big 
land  owning  corporations  as   railroads, 
clubs  and  hotel  companies  and   many  others  are 
doing  much  in  reforestation.   It  is  the  body  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  small  private  landowners, 
however,  who  are  doing  the  most.    Of  over  seven 
and  a  half  million  trees  planted  on  private  land  in 
the  spring  of  1931,  the  small  landowners,  generally 
farmers,  are  responsible  for  planting  over  four  and 
a  half  million  trees. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  where  these  trees  are  plant- 
ed. Nearly  always  on  the  farm  are  stony  areas, 
steep  hillsides  and  other  places  too  steep  to  work. 
This  may  mean  that  from  one  to  twenty  acres  of 
the  farm  land  are  loafing.  The  wide-awake  farmer 
these  days  will  not  permit  this  to  continue  long, 
but  orders  seedlings  from  the  state  and  plants 
trees  to  grow  a  forest  to  supply  his  needs.  Many 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  done  this. 
The  trees  are  planted  close  together  to  insure 
early  crowding  and  dense  shade.  Thus  erosion  is 
stopped,  the  weeds  and  grass  shaded  out'and  the 
intertwining  limbs  become  .so  thick  that  the  lower 
limbs  die  and  fall  away,  thus  leaving  clean  stems 
where  the  best  timber  is  grown.  No  thinning  out 
of  the  trees  will  be  needed  for  at  least  20  years, 
for  too  much  sunlight  on       (Continued  on  page  12.  > 
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ON  THE  AIR 

EVERY  Monday  morning  at  11 :45  o'clock 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  gives  a  radio 
talk  over  Station  KDKA,  Pittsburgh.  This 
includes  the  latest  news  on  agriculture  in  our 
territory  and  is  made  to  meet  the  demand  for 
brief  and  timely  information  about  farm  af- 
fairs in  this  section.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know 
if  readers  are  getting  it  on  their  radios  and 
whether  it  contains  the  things  they  want  to 
know. 


RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

WIDE  approval  will  greet  the  announce- 
ment by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclam- 
ation that  it  contemplates  no  further  irri- 
gation projects  for  some  years.  Bringing  land 
under  cultivation  at  public  expense  has  been 
objectionable  to  farmers  of  late  on  the 
ground  that  enough  land  is  now  producing, 
taxes  are  too  high  and  when  more  land  is 
needed  private  initiative  will  develop  it  as 
fast  as  conditions  justify  its  use. 


STILL  GOOD 

LIFE  insurance  companies  must  be  care- 
ful about  their  investments.  They  are 
required  by  law,  as  well  as  by  self-interest, 
to  place  their  money  where  it  is  safe.  It 
has  been  their  custtun  to  keep  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  invested  funds  in  farm  mort- 
gages, and  this  practice  is  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  farm  securities  as  a  class.  Last  week 
the  subject  was  discussed  at  a  convention  of 
life  insurance  men  in  Pittsburgh.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  insurance  companies  was  expressed 
briefly  by  one  speaker  who  said,  "Basically 
our  agriculture  is  sound."  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  find  anything  safer  than  the  land  from 
which  must  come  the  living  of  the  people. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

THE  AMERICAN  ROYAL 

THE  33rd  annual  American  Royal  live- 
stock show  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Noveml)er  14th  to  21st. 
'JMiis  event  is  of  special  interest  to  young 
farmers  throughout  the  country,  because 
with  it  will  be  held  the  ninth  annual  confer- 
ence of  Four-H  Club  boys  and  girls,  the  sixth 
annual  national  Congress  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural high  school  students  and  the  fourth 
national  convention  of  the  '•Future  Farmers 
of  America"  organization.  Reduced  railroad 
rates  will  prevail.  Those  applying  to  this  sec- 
tion will  amount  to  one  and  a  half  fares  for 
the  round  trip,  on  the  identification  certificate 
plan,  with  a  return  limit  of  30  days. 


TWO    ATTACKS 

ON  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon  Benjamin 
Grunden,  a  farm  hand  on  the  farm  of 
H.  N.  Forry,  near  York,  Pa.,  was  seriously 
injured  by  a  bull  when  he  went  to  feed  it. 
The  reputation  of  the  bull  is  not  stated,  but 
events  proved  that  it  was  not  worthy  of  any 
confidence,  for  its  victim  is  now  in  a  hospital. 
Roy  Altmann,  a  ten-year-old  boy  living  near 
New  Glarus,  Wis.,  on  his  way  to  school 
started  to  drive  his  father's  cattle  to  pasture. 
A  bull  charged  him.  breaking  his  shoulder 
and  in*^icting  internal  injuries.  The  boy's 
life  was  saved  by  his  brother  John,  who 
chased  the  bull  off  with  a  dog.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  number  of  trusted  bulls  in 
which  a  dog  aided  in  saving  a  life,  but  they 
make  an  impressive  proportion  of  these  near 
or  actual  tragedies. 


NITROGEN 

FOR  fifty  years  and  more  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  state  the  nitrogen  content  of 
fertilizers  in  terms  of  ammonia.  Since  nitro- 
gen often  api^ears  in  fertilizers  in  forms  other 
than  ammonia,  the  custom  has  been  consider- 
ed illogical,  so  beginning  January  1st  a 
change  will  be  made  in  the  practice.  There- 
after all  forms  of  plant  food  containing  this 
element  will  be  listed,  in  twelve  northeastern 
states,  in  percentages  of  nitrogen.  This  will 
make  a  slight  difference  in  the  apparent  but 
not  the  actual  analysis  of  the  goods.  One  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  equals  1.22  per  cent  of  am- 
monia. From  the  crop's  standpoint  it  is  not 
important  what  an  element  is  called,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  importance  of  feeding 
plants  enough  of  a  balanced  diet  to  make 
them  grow  properly. 


PAINLESS    FARM    RELIEF 

OUR  lagging  interest  in  feminine  raiment 
is   nudged  awake.    Keen  observers   re- 
port a  more  generous  trend  in  styles  than  pre- 
vailed in  the  short  and  scanty  days.    Since 
this  coincides  with  an  increase  in  wool  con- 
sumption (for  the  first  seven  months  of  1931 
20  per  cent  more  wool  was  consumed  than  in 
the  same  period  last  year  and  ten  per  cent 
more   than   the   average   for  the   five   years, 
1926-30)    they   find    cause   to    commend    the 
ladies   on   their  aid   to   the   textile    industry. 
Now    an    optimist,    on    beholding    the    little 
cocked  hats  that  lend  variety  to  the  scenery, 
sees    in    their    popularity    salvation    for    the 
wheat  grower.    She   reasons   that   this   style 
demands    more   ample   silhouettes,   which   in 
turn  will  need  wheat  to  restore  the  vanishing 
curves.    "Economists    have   agreed   that   one 
of  the  outstanding  reasons  for  the  decrease 
in  cereal   consumption   was   the   modish   fig- 
ure," says  Dr.  Florence  B.  King,  the  optimist 
mentioned   above.    So  we  suggest   that  pol- 
iticians in  need  of  an  issue  look  to  the  ladies 
and  propose  a  law  to  regulate  their  garb  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture.    "F"at  women  for 
farm  relief"  might  be  an  appropriate  slogan 
to  start  a  stampede  toward  prosperity. 
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ritate  rather  than  cure  sore  places.  But  so 
far  we  have  maintained  a  semblance  of  free- 
dom.  How  long  this  last  vestige  of  our  riji^hts 
will  withstand  the  constant  cry  for  special 
privilege  is  (luestionable.  Already  some  states 
liavc  passed  laws  prohibiting  a  man  from 
planting  as  he  chooses,  and  now  one  coun- 
try— Spain — has  a  law  to  make  men  work 
farms  according  to  specifications.  For  Spain, 
which  has  too  little  and  not  too  much  farm 
products,  will  try  compulsory  operation  o[ 
farm  land,  with  enforcement  by  the  police. 
The  regulation  refjuircs  the  operation  of  the 
farm  "according  to  the  standards  of  a  good 
farmer,"  and  failure  to  obey  the  directions  of 
the  government's  expert  will  result  in  a  com- 
mittee taking  charge  of  the  farm  after  two 
days'  notice  to  the  owner.  Another  European 
country — Russia — has  taken  the  land  away 
from  her  good  farmers  and  runs  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  "state,"  which  in  reality  is  the 
politicians  now  in  power. 

We  in  this  country  think  we  are  a  long  way 
from  the  point  where  the  government  will 
lake  a  man's  farm  from  him  or  tell  him  how- 
he  shall  run  it,  but  with  our  endless  monkey- 
ing with  business,  our  mounting  taxes  and 
our  fantastic  schemes  for  "farm  relief"  we 
may  wake  up  to  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
thing  for  which  agriculture  has  striven  since 
it  emerged  from  serfdom,  its  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. 
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FOR  A    MESS    OF    POTTAGE 

FROM  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  rela- 
tively recent  past  the  man  who  tilled  the 
soil  was  an  under  dog,  the  pawn  of  pol- 
iticians, the  serf  of  lords  or  the  peasant  of 
kings.  When  the  government  of  this  country 
was  founded  on  the*  principle  of  human  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  it 
opened  a  new  vista  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  It 
gave  him  that  greatest  of  all  material  bless- 
ings, opportunity  untrammeled  and  freedom 
without  strings.  And  under  the  stimulus  of 
freedom  and  a  fair  chance  American  farming 
made  more  progress  in  the  last  century  than 
any  other  agriculture  ever  made  in  ten  thou- 
sand years,  and  it  was  done  jirimarily  be 
cause  the  man  who  held  the  plow  held  the 
key  to  his  future,  the  privilege  of  working  out 
his  own  destiny.  But  of  late  years  this 
much-lauded  freedom  has  l)een  tampered 
with  in  all  directions.  We  enact  laws  without 
limit  to  better  conditions,  mo>t  of  which  ir- 


THE  BIG  PARADE 

BUSINE.SS  has  been  peeking  around  "the 
corner"  in  search  of  prosperity  for  two 
years,  but  at  every  glimpse  the  coveted  fan- 
tasy has  gone  glimmering.  Confidence  turned 
to  hope,  hope  to  doubt  and  doubt  to  despair. 
Our  money  men  and  captains  of  industry  got 
glum  and  glummer.  Prices  dropped  from  "the 
bottom"  to  new  bottoms,  trade  lagged,  and 
each  gloomy  development  carried  the  seed  of 
more  gloom.  This  was  largely  due  to  fear, 
the  great  enemy  of  mankind.   Fear  never  won 
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nothing  to  human  happiness,  but  much  to 
human  misery.  And  of  all  fearful  things 
money  is  the  most  cowardly.  Let  a  bank  fail 
and  every  one  rushes  to  his  own  bank,  al- 
though it  may  be  as  sound  as  bed  rock,  draws 
out  his  money  and  helps  to  close  it  too.  Fear 
destr^ys  confidence,  and  confidence  is  the 
foundation  of  modern  business. 

We   have    the    money,    the   industries,  the 
food,  the  people  and  tlie  desire  for  things- 
all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  yet  due  to  in- 
fectious and  growing  fear  they  become  stag- 
nant. The  public,  fearful  of  a  depression,  does 
the   things   that   create   the   state   they   fear. 
There  was  no  shortage  of  remedies  for  this 
situation.    They   flooded   the  nation  like  the 
locusts  of  Egypt,   but   in   spite   of   them — or 
possibly  because  of  them — the  fear  epidemic 
carried  the  country  to  new  lows   last  week. 
Wheat     slumped,     security     values     sagged, 
banks  closed  their  doors  and  pessimism  pre- 
vailed.   The  business  world,  despairing  of  lo- 
cating "the  corner,"  was  looking  for  a  sign, 
and  it  came  in  l^resident  Hoover's  proposal 
for  a  change  in  regulations  to  thaw  frozen 
credits  and  keep  them  licjuid  with  a  huge  sum 
of  public  and  private  money.    Bankers  in  con- 
vention promptly  accepted  the  i)roposal.  Con- 
gressional members  of  both  parties  endorsed 
it.     Markets    reacted    immediately;    security 
values   jumped,  wheat  advanced ;   the  whole 
attitude  of  the  business  world  changed  from 
one  of  despair  to  one  of  confidence.    Every- 
body was  ready  to  join  the  big  parade  to  pros- 
perity.   Its  outcome  will  be  determined  large- 
ly by  how  well  they  keep  up  their  couragC' 
If,  as   most  observers  believe  and   all  hope, 
business  has  turned  the  long-sought  corner, 
marking  the  end  of  the  (le])ression  and  the  be* 
ginning  of  more  prosperous  times,  we  can  say 
with  the   P>ritish   soldier  on   seeing  the  first 
^'ankee  troo])s  :  "We're  glad  to  see  you,  but 
you  were  a  long  time  coming." 
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FACTORY  to  dehy- 
drate fresh  fruits  to 
a  fruit  powder,  with- 
out loss  of  flavor  and  food 
value,  may  help  solve  the 
jjew  Jersey  growers'  market 
oroblem  for  surplus  and  sec- 
ond grade  fruit.  This  is  look- 
ing into  the  future,  a  future 
which  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant. 

Last  week  I  visited  the 
manufacturing  plant  where 
iruits  ha.s  been  perfected.  I 
to  inspect  the  plant  and  taste  banana  powder, 
which  already  is  being  manufactured  commercial- 
ly strawberry,  peach  and  grape  powders.  The 
development  of  fruit  dehydrating  plants  depends 
largely  on  a  growing  demand  for  these  fruit  pow- 
ders among  ice  cream  manufacturers,  confection- 
ers and  the  baking  trade. 

The  development  of  a  market  for  peach  powder 
may  prove  of  tremendous  value  to  New  Jersey 
peach  growers.  Already  some  growers  are  inves- 
tigating the  possibilities  of  such  a  market. 

Competition  from  other  peach  growing  districts 
has  been  a  subject  for  much  concern  during  recent 
years  among  New  Jersey  growers.  This  once  pros- 
perous industry  in  the  state  has  met  such  stiff 
competition  from  the  South,  Georgia  especially, 
that  the  growing  of  peaches 
in  New  Jersey  has  become  a 
rather  uncertain  enterprise. 
The  market  for  this  year's 
crop  was  too  low  in  many 
instances  to  pay  the  costs  of 
harvesting;  as  a  result,  many 
orchards  remained  unhar- 
vested,  while  others  were 
marketed  at  a  loss.  Second 
grade  and  cull  peaches  found 
no  market  during  this  sea- 
son of  heavy  crops  and  low 
prices. 

New  Jersey's  peach  mar- 
ket is  almost  entirely  for 
fresh  fruit:  there  is  little 
processing  of  peaches  in  this 
district  and  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  must  go  direct  to  the 
consumers  as  soon  as  it  rip- 
ens. During  the  past  two 
years  a  few  growers  have 
placed  a  part  of  their  crop 
in  cold  storage  and  speculat- 
ed upon  a  rising  market  lat- 
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NEW  JERSEY  turkey  growers  organized  a  New 
Jersey  Turkey  Association  la.st  Saturday 
when  they  gathered  at  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Frank 
App.  near  Bridgeton,  for  luncheon  and  a  meeting 
after  a  tour  of  South  Jersey  turkey  farms.  Or- 
ganizing of  the  turkey  growers  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  a  rapid  increase  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  turkeys  in  New  Jersey  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years.  There  has  always  been  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  "holiday  bird"  throughout 
the  state,  e.specially  among  farm  women,  but  it 
has  been  only  during  recent  years  that  they  have 
learned  how  to  profitably  produce  turkeys  without 
heavy  losses  from  mortality.  With  this  better 
knowledge  of  production  the  turkey  industry  in 
New  Jersey  has  increased  rapidly. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Reid  of  Monmouth  county  was  elected 
first  president  of  the  new  association.    Mrs.  Reid 


r.^o  cjr\Ty 


But   cold 


storage  holdings  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  peach  crop 
in  New  Jersey  and  this  has 
proved  profitable  only  when 
the  very  best  grade  of  peach- 
es was  stored. 

A  grave  question  confront- 
ing the  growers  has  been, 
"How  could  they  meet  the 
increasing  competition  from 
the  South,  where  could  they 
market  their  surplus  during 
seasons  of  heavy  crops,  and 
where  could  they  find  a  mar- 
ket for  their  smaller  and  low- 
er grades  of  fruit?" 

These  men  have  been  pre- 
paring    to     meet     southern 

competition  with  better  peach  varieties  which 
ripen  when  southern  Elbertas  arrive  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  Experiment  Station  is  accomplishing  an 
outstanding  piece  of  work  in  developing  new  and 
better  peach  varieties.  Some  of  their  most  promis- 
ing varieties,  which  are  now  being  grown  com- 
mercially to  some  extent,  this  season  have  proved 
very  satisfactory  to  both  buyer  and  grower. 

But  better  varieties  are  not  going  to  entirely 
solve  the  peach  problem  in  New  Jersey.  Will  a 
market  for  peach  powder  be  developed  which  will 
telp  to  relieve  market  conditions  like  those  of 
3931?  It  is  within  the  vision  of  some  growers  to 
see  just  such  a  development,  not  alone  with  peach- 
es but  other  highly  perishable  fruits  as  well.  Fruit 
powders,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  can  be 
marketed  at  a  cost  to  compete  with  the  present 
canned  product.  They  are  much  more  concentrated 
and  may  develop  an  entirely  new  market  demand. 
Interest  in  New  Jersey  in  the  dehydration  of 
fruits  to  a  powder  does  not  lie  only  within  peach 
growing  districts.  There  is  some  thought  of  its 
application  to  strawberries  and  cranberries  and  its 
use  in  ice  cream,  jams  and  sauces. 

Too  often  at  the  peak  of  over-expansion  of  any 
one  agricultural  industry  in  a  district,  accompanied 
^ith  a  continually  weak  market  because  the  mar- 
liet  is  flooded  with  that  particular  product,  we  are 
•^pt  to  become  easily  di.scouraged  concerning  the 
future  prosperity  of  that  industry.  Then  a  new 
fnarket  is  di.«covercd  to  case  this  situation,  as  in 
the  case  of  tomato  juice,  orange  juice,  etc.  Manu- 
facture of  fruit  powders  may  be  another  such  in- 
stance, at  least  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 


has  been  growing  turkeys  for  many  years  and  it 
was  at  her  turkey  farm,  near  Manalpan,  that  the 
first  New  Jersey  Turkey  Day  was  held  four  years 
ago.  At  that  first  meeting  far  more  women  showed 
their  interest  in  turkey  raising  than  did  the  men. 
Saturday's  meeting  and  tour,  the  fourth  New  Jer- 
sey Turkey  Tour,  attracted  more  men  than  ever 
before,  indicating  that  turkey  raising  in  the  state 
is  no  longer  a  sideline  on  these  farms. 

Samuel  Lippincott,  Marlton,  Burlington  county, 
was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  organization.  Tur- 
key Day  was  held  at  Mr.  Lippincott's  farm  last 
year.  Mrs.  Frank  App  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer,  while  James  Rugh  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Dongess  were  selected  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  Mr.  Harry  Lloyd,  a  turkey  producer 
from  Sussex  county,  was  named  as  delegate  to  the 
State  Poultry  Convention  which  is  being  held  at 
Atlantic  City  this  week. 

Turkey  producers  now  for  the  first  time  have 
a  voice  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion and  through  organized  effort  hope  to  stimu- 
late greater  interest  and  knowledge  in  better  man- 
ngement  and  marketing  of  their  birds.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  young  and  as  yet  without  a  very  def- 
inite program,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  growers 
cannot  help  but  make  it  of  constructive  value  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  industry. 

The  growers  met  Saturday  morning  at  the  farm 
of  Edward  Broomell.  near  Woodstown.  and  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  App  farm  in  the  after- 
noon 53  cars  were  in  the  auto  cavalcade.  Both 
Mr.  Broomell  and  Mm.  App  have  flocks  of  Bronze 
turkeys;    Mr.   Boomell   has  a   flock   of  about   500; 
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while   Mrs.    App   is   growing 
about  300  birds. 

The  most  spectacular  scene 
of  the  day  was  the  1,000- 
bird  flock  of  White  Hollands 
at  the  farm  of  James  Rugh. 
Mr.  Rugh  used  to  raise  tur- 
keys in  Pennsylvania  and 
when  he  moved  to  New  Jer- 
sey he  continued  to  develop 
his  White  Holland  flock.  He 
has  selected  this  breed  be- 
cause he  feels  that  it  makes  a  better  early  market 
bird  than  the  Bronze  turkey. 

After  leaving  the  Rugh  farm  the  group  drove 
to  Mrs.  App's  home  where  a  turkey  luncheon  was 
served  and  the  New  Jersey  Turkey  Association 
was  organized. 

•K  V  *!• 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  published  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Gloucester  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  which  advocated  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  in  all  county  officials'  salaries  as  a  step 
toward  tax  reduction  in  that  county.  At  that  time 
we  made  no  comment  concerning  the  resolution, 
neither  approving  nor  condemning  this  move,  as 
we  were  not  familiar  with  conditions  which  spon- 
sored it. 

Many  question  the  soundness  of  such  a  proposal 
as  the  first  step  toward  tax  economy.    Inefficiency 

and  waste  in  the  handling  of 
public  funds  should  be  the 
first  point  of  attack  in  an 
economy  program.  The  state 
and  counties  have  continued 
to  appropriate  public  funds 
for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  roads  with 
little  regard  for  the  purse  of 
the  tax  payer,  until  now  the 
tax  payer  with  a  lower  in- 
come finds  his  taxes  burden- 
some. 

The  Gloucester  County 
Board  has  followed  the  eas- 
iest path  toward  reduction 
of  county  expenditures  by 
turning  to  the  most  easily 
available  budget,  salaries.  By 
cutting  $30,000  from  the 
budget  in  this  way  they  are 
accomplishing  very  little  to 
improve  the  situation  in 
their  county;  they  are  mere- 
ly redistriiouting  this  pur- 
chasing power  from  about 
2,000  officials  among  the 
vast  number  of  taxpayers. 
No  doubt  some  salaries 
should  be  subject  to  read- 
justment, and  reasonable  re- 
adjustment of  wage  scale 
cannot  be  criticised.  Em- 
ployes under  civil  service 
regulations  have  always  been 
the  last  to  benefit  by  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  wage  scale 
during  prosperous  times  and . 
it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  be  the  last  to  receive 
wage  reductions. 

But  a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion of  the  payroll  in  Glou- 
cester county  alone  will  not 
noticeably  relieve  the  farm 
tax  situation  in  that  county,  nor  will  reduced  pay- 
rolls of  the  state  help  solve  the  problem  in  New 
Jersey  unless  the  tax  money  collected  locally  and 
spent  locally  is  more  efficiently  handled. 

An  analysis  of  the  administration  of  tax  funds 
in  New  Jersey  shows  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  taxes  collected  in  the  state  are  collected 
and  spent  by  the  local  governing  bodies.  Within 
the  local  communities  lies  the  greatest  power  for 
economy.  Most  tax  payers  realize  there  is  much 
waste  in  administration  of  tax  funds,  yet  without 
organization  they  are  helpless  to  stop  the  leaks. 

There  can  be  little  hope  for  relief  in  rural  tax- 
ation until  these  farmers  are  willing  to  shoulder 
more  public  responsibility  and  make  a  serious  and 
honest  organized  effort  to  study  the  present  local 
needs  and  stop  useless  waste  of  public  funds.  Be- 
fore Gloucester  county  farmers  launch  their  tax 
reduction  program  they  should  be  able  to  answer 
some  of  the  following  questions.  What  budgets  are 
excessive  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  county?  Where 
is  the  greatest  inefficiency?  Can  the  entire  county 
budgets  be  reduced  uniformly  without  detriment  to 
Gloucester  county's  prosperity? 


t4Tj^\STERN  cooperative  marketing  has  failed 
1-j  h«>retofore,  because,  to  be  successful,  it 
should  be  based  on  necessity,"  H.  E.  Botsford,  poul- 
tryman  from  Cornell  University,  recently  told  a 
New  Jersey  group.  This  is  an  idea  which  may 
be  profitably  kept  in  mind. 
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Farm  Home 


Not  a  Cupboard  Is  Bare 


IN  most  homes  campaigns  to  preserve  all  the 
surplus  food  possible  are  under  way.  Encour- 
aged by  big  crops  and  low  prices  many  house- 
wives who  haven't  done  much  canning  for  years 
are  bringing  to  light  cans  and  jars  from  musty 
hiding  places  and  are  looking  with  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction at  their  groaning  shelves.  When  this 
paper  reaches  you  most  of  you  will  be  scurrymg 
around  doing  your  last  bit  of  canning.  There  are 
apples,  quinces,  grapes,  the  last  of  the  ripe  toma- 
toes, the  problem  of  using  the  green  ones,  and 
many  others  you  want  to  save  from  frost.  I  can 
vouch  for  this  pepper  relish  recipe  as  our  family 
prefers  it  to  almost  every  other. 

Grind  through  a  coarse  meat  grinder  one  dozen 
onions,  one  dozen  red  peppers,  one  dozen  green 
peppers  and  one  dozen  green  tomatoes.  Pour  boil- 
ing water  over  the  mixture  and  let  stand  twenty 
minutes.  Drain  and  boil  in  three  pints  of  vinegar 
(not  too  strong)  with  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
and  two  tablespoons  of  salt.  Add  celery  seed,  mus- 
tard seed  and  ground  cinnamon  to  taste.  This 
makes  about  four  quarts. 

A   New   Bulletin 

To  aid  housewives  in  the  canning  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  meats  in  the  home,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  agricultural  extension  service  has 
printed  a  free  publication  on  the  subject.  It  is  cir- 
cular 124  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Publications  Office  at  State  College.  Penn- 
sylvania. In  this  bulletin  Miss  Jefferds  says  every 
one  needs  two  vegetables  each  day,  other  than  po- 
tatoes. Vegetables  provide  a  large  amount  of  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus,  which  are  so  important  in 
the  building  of  strong  bones  and  teeth.  These  min- 
eral elements  are  particularly  important  in  the 
diet  of  a  growing  child  for  his 
best  physical  development. 

The  accompanying  canning 
and  storage  budget  is  recom- 
mended. It  gives  the  amounts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  w^=ch 
will  furnish  a  balanced  aiet 
for  an  individual  on  the  basis 
of  a  seven-month  winter. 


pound  sugar,  three 
oranges,  one-half 
pound  chopped  nuts. 

Wash  grapes,  press 
through  a  sieve  to  re- 
move seeds.  Grind  hulls 
in  food  chopper,  add 
sugar  and  juice  of  three 
oranges  and  rind  of 
orange.  Cook  mixture 
until  thick,  add  nuts 
and  allow  to  boil  for 
another  five  minutes. 
Pour  in  sterilized  jars 
and  seal. 

Spiced  grapes. — Sev- 
en pounds  fruit,  one  cup 
strong  vinegar,  one  cup 
grape  juice,  three  and 
one-half  pounds  sugar. 
two  ounces  cinnamon, 
one  ounce   cloves. 

Press  pulp  out  of 
grapes.  Boil  the  pulp 
until  tender,  then  press 
through  sieve  to  re- 
move seeds.  Mix  the 
skins  until  pulp  and 
boil  until  thick  like 
marmalade.  When  done 
pour  into  sterilized 
glasses  and  seal.  Good 
to  serve  with  meats. 
Grape   juice. — Wash, 


With  their  own  cupboards  groaning  under  their  load  of  canned  goods, 
the  agitation  of  saving  the  surplus  for  the  needy  has  reached  many  com- 
munities. Over  2,000  quarts  of  apple  butt<»r,  tomatoes  and  peaches  were 
canned  in  this  church  liit^-hen  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  canned  goods  will  be  distributed  to  the 
needy  this  winter.  This  picture  shows  the  women  actively  engaged  in 
making  apji^e  butter. 


Canned  Prtiit  and  VegetaWes 

^ruil      ""  pir.to 

Greens     15  pints 

Tomatoes     18  pints 


Other  vegetables  such  as — 

Young  carrots   8  pints 

.String  beans    8  pints 

Young   beets    6  pints 

Peas     5  pints 

Corn     5  Pjnts 

Asparagus     2  pints 

Lima    beans    2  pints 

Stored    Vegetables — 
Raw    (celery,    cabbage, 

etc.)    12-15  pounds 

Carrots     10  pounds 

Onions    15  pounds 

Turnips    8  pounds 

Beets     8  pounds 

Celery     6  pounds 

Parsnips  and  salsify    6  pounds 

Potatoes     125  pounds 


Apple  Confections 

Apple  sweets  prepared  now 
and  packed  away  will  be  a 
wholesome  and  delicious  can- 
dy for  the  children  at  holiday 
time,  suggests  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. An  apple  which  holds 
its  shape  well  when  cooked  in 
syrup  is  the  best  choice  for 
candying.  Make  a  syrup  of 
two  cups  of  sugar,  one-quarter 
cup   of   light   corn    syrup    and 

one  cup  of  water.  Cook  for  three  minutes  and  add 
the  fruit,  being  careful  not  to  crowd  it  in  the  ket- 
tle. Cook  rapidly  until  the  apples  are  clear,  lift 
them  out,  and  lay  on  a  plate  to  drain.  When  the 
syrup  has  drained  off,  the  fruit  should  be  dried  on 
a  rack  until  no  longer  sticky  and  then  packed  with 
waxed  paper  in  a  tin  box  or  glass  jar. 

Why  not  Can  Apple  Sauce? 

If  more  apples  are  going  to  waste  than  you  care 
to  see,  remember  how  delicious  apple  sauce  can  be 
served  in  many  ways  next  winter.  Wash  and  peel 
the  apples;  cut  into  quarters  and  core.  Place  in  a 
kettle  with  a  small  amount  of  water  and  cook 
imtil  the  apples  are  tender.  If  a  very  fine  sauce 
IS  desired,  the  apple  mixture  may  be  run  through 
a  colander.  Add  sugar  to  taste  and  cook  until  no 
free  liquid  is  noticeable.  Adjust  the  rubber  on  the 
hot  jar,  fill  with  hot  apple  sauce  to  one-half  inch 
of  the  top.  Partially  seal  and  process  in  water  bath 
or  steamer  sixteen  minutes.  The  jar  is  then  sealed 
as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  steamer  or  bath, 
tested  for  leaks  and  placed  right  side  up  to  cool 
rapidly. 

To  keep  the  apples  from  turning  dark  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  place  them  as  sdon  as  they  are  peeled 
into  a  solution  of  two  teaspoons  of  salt  and  one 
quart  of  water  until  ready  for  packing.  Then  pour 
off  and  rin.se  in  cold  water. 

With  the  last  of  the  grapes,  here  are  a  few 
recipes: 

Grape    conserve. — Three     pounds     grapes,     one 


stem    and    crush    grapes. 
Bring  slowly  to  boil  (never  boil),  until  fruit  is  suf- 
ficiently softened  to  release  juices.   Turn  into  jelly 
bag.  drain  and  squeeze.   Measure  juice  and  add  one 
cup  sugar  to  each  gallon.    Heat  to  slightly  below 
boiling  point  and  bottle  or  seal 
at   once    in   sterilized   contain- 
ers.    Process    for    30    minutes 
below  boiling. 

Giape  Catsup. — x- our  pounui} 
grapes,  two  tablespoons  cinna- 
mon, one  tablespoon  cloves, 
one  tablespoon  allspice,  one 
cup  vinegar,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  two  pounds  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  cayenne  pep- 
per if  desired. 

Stew  grapes  until  soft  and 
remove  seeds.  Use  whole  spic- 
es and  tie  in  bag  to  prevent 
darkening  of  product.  Add 
salt,  sugar,  vinegar  and  sim- 
mer fifteen  minutes.  Pour  in 
sterilized  bottles  and  process 
at  simmering  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. Seal.  Grape  catsup  is  a 
pleasing  sauce  to  serve  with 
^  meats.  Elsie  K.  Watson. 
Kit 

Good  Winter  Sauer  Kraut 

THERE  can  be  nothing  nicer  on  a  cold  winter 
day  than  a  kettle  of  sauer  kraut  and  spare 
ribs.  Sauer  kraut  is  recognized  as  an  important, 
healthful  food,  with  a  very  high  vitamin  content. 
To  make  good  kraut  care  must  be  used  to  allow 
just  the  right  amount  of  salt. 
If  too  much  is  used  the  nat- 
ural acidity  of  the  kraut  is  de- 
troyed.  Select  only  firm, 
white  cabbage.  The  ten-gal- 
lon kegs  are  the  best  con- 
tainers. Put  a  few  whole 
leaves  in  the  bottom  of  the 
keg. 

Cut  cabbage  in  half,  remove 
core,  and  place  in  a  basket  or 
pan  on  your  scales,  until  you 
have  ten  pounds  of  dres.'spd 
cabbage.  Before  going  further 
put  on  a  pair  of  clean  new 
cotton  flannel  gloves,  (mitten.s 
will  not  do),  to,  protect  your 
hands  from  the  dangerous 
knife  of  the  kraut  cutter.  Slice 
cabbage  fine,  and  for  every 
ten   pounds   of   cabbage   allow 

four  oimces  of  salt,  which  measures  one-half  cup. 
Pound  down  firmly  with  wooden  mallet.  Then  add 
ten  pounds  more  cabbage.  Continue  till  the  keg  is 
pearly  full,  allowing  room  for  it  to  work 


tuck  it  in.  then  place  a  layer  of  whole  cabbage 
leaves  on  top  of  cloth,  then  another  cloth  over  the 
leaves,  then  some  boards.  Place  a  weight  on  top. 
Be  sure  the  stone  used  is  not  a  limestone,  as  this 
would  ruin  the  acidity  of  the  kraut.  A  red  granite 
stone  is  best.  A  jug  filled  with  water  also  makes 
a  good  weight. 

The  krau,t  will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  one 
month.    In  opening  the  barrel  of  kraut  the  outer 

^^^•.*^^    ^n»    v.^    »»...:i,«    Mf^^^    ^ff   u**    ^n «u»—;*^r>-    .,*^   fv•.^ 

under  cloth,  and  when  the  desired  amount  of  kraut 
has  been  removed  from  the  keg  the  cloth  and 
leaves  can  be  replaced.  This  prevents  the  usual 
needless  loss  of  top  kraut. 

By  far  the  best  way,  however,  is  to  can  the 
kraut  at  once  when  the  keg  is  first  opened.  This 
is  easily  done.  Pack  in  jars,  allowing  brine  to  over- 
flow. Place  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  on  top  uf 
each  jar,  (this  restores  the  salty  content  which 
has  broken  down  in  the  fermentation,  insuring  the 
kraut  keeping  perfectly  for  many  months),  screw 
down  lids  tight  over  good  rubbers,  and  store  in 
a  cool  place.  No  hot  water  processing  is  necessary. 
This  method  does  away  with  the  task  of  opening 
the  keg  so  many  times,  one  quart  being  just  the 
right    amount    for   the    average    family. 

Berneta  Newtire. 


HOPE 

By   Slarguerite   McCreary 

Some  day  I   hope  to  have  the  time 
To   stride   the   hills   at   will; 
To  sit  long  on  an  afternoon 
And    fish   by    the    old    mill. 

To  mend  my  sweater,  sew  my  dress 
Whenever  It   is   torn; 
To  weave  my  thoughts  into  a  verse, 
Not  leave   them   lie   forlorn. 

To  piece  gay-colored  (juilts  of  wool 
Tn   winter   by   the   grate. 
And  then  to  sit  and  nod  and  dreain 
Until    tlie   hour   is   late. 

Till  I  can  do  those  things  I'd  choose 
I'll    do    the    things    I    must. 
And   so   I   sing   my   little  songs 
And   knead   my   loaves  and    dust. 


Household  Hints 

To  keep  dishes  placed  on  the  ice  from  slipping, 
put  a  rubber  ring  from  a  fruit  jar  under  each 
dish.  This  will  adhere  to  both  ice  and  dish  and 
keep  things  in  place. 

*      *     * 
A  door  or  drawer  can  be  made  to  work  easily  by 
rubbing  a  cake  of  soap  over  the  edges. 


To  keep  the  sink  white  and 
shining  make  a  soap  jelly  by 
dissolving  soap  in  warm  water 
and  adding  a  few  tablespoons 
of  kerosene.  Keep  this  in  a 
glass  or  wide-mouthed  jar. 


Shabby  leather  upholstery 
can  be  greatly  improved  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  one  part 
vinegar  and  two  parts  linseed 
oil,  well  shaken  together.  The 
liquid  should  be  rubbed  on 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  the 
leather  then  polished  with  a 
piece  of  chamois. 


A  simple  way  of  cleaning 
any  bottle  with  narrow  neck  is 
to  tie  a  good-sized  sponge  (one 
that  will  expand  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  bottle  neck)  to  a  skewer  and  insert  int" 
bottle.  The  string  or  wire  which  fastens  sponge 
should  be  run  through  the  ring  at  skewer  top  so 


Now  place  a  strong  cloth  on  top  of  cabbage  and       that  the  sponge  does  not  slip  off. 


THE  SMOOTHNESS  OF  AN  EIGHT  THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  FOUR 


NEW 


PLYMOUTH 

FLOATING  POWER 

and    FREE  WHEELING 


Plymouth  Sedan  [2-door\  $575 


Certainly 
Chrysler  Motors 
Builds   Both  Sixes  and   Eights 


FOR  YEARS  Chrysler  Motors  engineers 
have  been  building  and  improving  Sixes  and 
Eights  that  are  among  the  finest.  They  have 
contributed  to  modem  motoring  many  of  the 
greatest  advancements  of  today's  best  cars. 

And  throughout  those  years  they  have  never 
ceased  striving  to  build  a  quality  car  of  lowest 
price  as  notable  and  superior  as  their  high- 
priced  Sixes  and  Eights. 

From  Dodge,  from  Chrysler,  from  De  Soto  — 
from  the  moderately  priced  Sixes  up  to  the 
magnificent  Imperial  Eight,  finest  of  fine  cars, 
they  have  consistently  adapted  quality  features 
of  design  to  the  field  of  lowest  price. 

Still  Chrysler  Motors  research  was  not  satis- 
fied. Chrysler  Motors  engineers  knew  that  a 
Four  gave  more  in  quality  of  materials  and 
craftsmanship  than  any  car  of  more  than  four 
cylinders  in  the  lowest-price  class.  Simply  be- 
cause the  Four  has  so  many  less  parts,  is  so 
much  simpler  in  design. 

They  also  knew  the  Four  to  be  sturdier, 
longer-lived,  more  economical — just  as  speedy, 
as  quick  on  pick-up,  as  dogged  on  hills  or  in 
sand  as  any  car  of  equal  power  efficiency,  no 
matter  how  many  cylinders  it  boasts. 

The  Four,  in  a  word,  has  been  proved  by  the 
world  the  ideal  car  of  lowest  price — 


Except  for  vibration.  That  defect  of  all  old- 
fashioned  fours,  Chrysler  Motors  science  has 
worked  for  years  to  eliminate. 

In  the  New  Plymouth,  four-cylinder  vibra- 
tion is  gone.  For  Chrysler  Motors  engineers 
have  given  the  world  "Floating  Power." 

Floating  Power  removes  all  "interrupted 
torque"  from  the  engine  performance  of  the  New 
Plymouth.  It  develops  full  56  brake-test  horse- 
power and  gives  actual  stop-watch  speeds  of 
65  to  70  miles  an  hour. 

Yet  Plymouth's  Floating  Power  is  positively 
silken— smooth  as  satin,  soft  as  velvet. 

Even  experts  could  not  tell  the  kind  of  motor 
under  the  Plymouth  hood;  most  of  them  guessed 
eight  cylinders. 

Then  Chrysler  Motors  engineering  added  Free 
Wheeling  that  brings  to  the  field  of  lowest  price 
the  thrilling  feature  of  high-priced  cars  which 
makes  it  possible  literally  to  glide  through  heavy 
traffic.  You  can  shift  between  all  forward  speeds 
without  declutching— easily,  quickly,  smoothly. 

Plymouth  also  gives  a  new,  Easy-Shift  trans- 
mission. You  can  shift  quickly  from  second  to 
high  and  back  again  at  speeds  of  35  and  45 
miles  an  hour  without  clashing  or  grinding  of 
gears  even  with  Frefe  Wheeling  locked  out. 

New  Plymouth  also  has  self -equalizing,  inter- 


nal, hydraulic  brakes.  It  is  the  only  car  of  lowest 
price  with  hydraulic  brakes  —  simplest  and  un- 
excelled for  safety  and  smoothness. 

In  the  New  Plymouth  you  get  such  notable 
engineering  superiorities  as  double-drop  frame, 
making  for  still  lower  center  of  gravity,  greater 
safety  and  style;  fully  insulated  Safety-Steel 
bodies;  hydraulic  shock  absorbers. 

New  Plymouth  appears  also  with  an  entirely 
new  styling  —  an  eye-compelling  beauty  of  line 
and  color.  You  will  be  amazed  to  find  in  this 
car  of  lowest  price  a  degree  of  artistic  advance- 
ment comparable  with  far  costlier  cars. 

These  are  strong  statements,  but  conservative 
compared  with  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  those 
who  have  seen  and  driven  the  New  Plymouth. 

Plymouth  challenges  the  world  of  lowest- 
price  cars.  Ride  in  it.  Drive  it.  Prove  to  yourself 
that  the  New  Plymouth  is  the  quality  car  for 
millions,  with  the  Smoothness  of  an  Eight  and 
the  Economy  of  a  Four. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES— Roadster  $535.  Sport  Road- 
ster $595,  Sport  Phaeton  $595,  Coupe  $565,  Coupe 
(with  rumble  seat  I  $610,  Convertible  Coupe  $645, 
Sedan  {2-doori  $575,  Sedan  1 4-door  6-window i $635, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  Low  delivered  prices.  Convenient 
time-pay  men  ts. 

Non-shatterable  plate  glass  is  available  on  all 
models  at  small  extra  cost.  All  enclosed  models 
are  wired  for  radio  without  extra  cost. 


NEW    PLYMOUTH    IS    SOLD    BY    ALL    DE  SOTO.    CHRYSLER     AND    DODGE    DEALERS 
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1  Vi-Ton  1S7-inch  Stock  Rack  Truck — Price  with  Chevrolet 
cob  and  body  $830.  Dual  wheels  standard.  With  131- 
inch  wheelbase  $730,  dual   wheels  optional  $25  extra. 


MORE  POWER . .  MORE  SPEED 

MORE  CAPACITY 

and  better  all-round  performance 


Low  list  price — low  operating  and  upkeep 
cost — are  big  factors  in  Chevrolet  truck 
economy.  But  still  another  factor  of  impor- 
tance is  Chevrolet's  ability  to  handle  large 
loads— and  do  it  with  speed  and  certainty. 

Because  the  Chevrolet  frame  is  exception- 
ally long  and  is  supported  throughout  by 
four  long  heavy-duty  springs^  the  Chevrolet 
chassis  accommodates  the  largest  bodies 
of  any  chassis  of  this  price.  These  bodies 
can  safely  be  filled  to  capacity,  due  to  the 
rugged  construction  of  every  vital  chassis 
part.  And  these  larger  loads  can  be  hauled 
at  time-saving  speeds,  due  to  Chevrolet's 
big,  powerful,  six-cylinder  motor. 

This  engine  offers  greater  pulling  ability 
than  any  other  engine  in  a  truck  at  or 
near  Chevrolet's  price — 50  horsepower!  It 


develops  its  power  at  a  relatively  slow 
engine  speed.  And  as  far  as  road  speed 
is  concerned,  no  other  low-priced  truck 
is   as   fast  as   Chevrolet. 

Truck  ability  like  this  has  a  dollars-and- 
cents  value  to  the  farm  owner,  because  it 
saves  him  valuable  time.  Combined  with 
the  many  savings  effected  in  gas,  oil  and 
tires  —  it  gives  the  Chevrolet  truck  an 
operating  economy  that  is  unsurpassed 
in  today's   commercial   car  field. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company 
Dept.  25-F,  420  Milwaukee 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Avenue 

West 

Gentlemen — Please 
tion  about  Chevrolet's  line 
Chevrolet-built  bodies. 

send 
of  S 

me 
X  c 

complete  info 
ylinder  trucks 

rma- 
with 

^Jnmit 

Arir4rtt»                                                                                                                      1 

City  or  P    O 
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HEVROITET 


SIX 
CYLINDER 

FOR  LOWEST  TRANSPORTATION  COST 


TRUCKS 


Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 


Here  is  llie  lamoua  old  renpe  which  mil- 
lions of  housewives  have  tound  to  bo  the 
most  dependable  means  ot  breaking  up 
stubborn  coughs  due  to  colds.  It  takes  but 
a  moment  to  prepare,  costs  little,  and 
saves  money,  but  it  gives  real  reliet  even 
for  those  dre<ided  coughs  that  loUow 
severe   cold    epidemics. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2''2  ounces  ot 
Pinex  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  1111 
the  bottle  with  plain  granulated  sugar 
svrup  or  strained  honey.  Thus  you  make 
a  full  pint  of  better  remedy  than  you 
could  buy  ready-made  for  three  times  the 
cost.  It  never  spoils  and  tastes  so  good 
that  even  children   like  it. 

Not  only  does  this  simple  mixture  soothe 
the  inflamed  throat  membranes  with  sur- 
prising ease,  but  also  it  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  acts  directly  upon  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  thus  aiding  the  whole  system 
in  throwing  off  the  cough.  It  loosens  the 
germ-laden  phlegm  and  eases  chest  sore- 
ness in  a  way  that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com- 
pound of  Norway  Pine,  containing  the 
active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  retlned,  pal- 
atable form.  Nothing  known  in  medicine 
is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  distress 

Do  not  accept  a  .substitute   for 
ing  coughs  and  bronchial  irritations,    ^y 
Pinex.    It   is  guaranteed   to  give      _r5,i^'^; 
prompt  relief  or  money  refunded.       7^  :"* 

for  CougKs^U 


Warmth  and  Style  in  an 
Indefa)  Figurfit  Slip 


A  prominent     derartmont 
■"■  store     1>  u  y  o  r     8ai<l. 
"Sincfi   worn  on   have 
l(>amed    of    Iho    w.irmth 
and    comfort    an    liuli>ra 
FiRurflt    (Ciililpnif)    Knit 
Slip    gives,    we   aro   sell-   > 
ing   less  outerweiir." 
These  smart,   form -fitting 
slips    are   just    Ideal    for 
cold  weather  wear.    They 
keep     ,  JU    as    warm    as 
toast,   yet  may  be  worn  xuider- 
neatli    your   best    dress — there's 
never  a  bulge  or  wrinkle.   They 
cannot    crawl    arotuid    the   hips 
or    bunch   Iwtween   your   knees. 
And    the   S  T  A  -  U  P   shoulder 
straps  always  stay  up, 

_.    dealer   to   shorr  ycu 

tlie  Indera  regular  models  and 
tlie  new  sport  model  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool,  rayon 
and  mercerized,  cotton  and 
wool,  all  cotton  in  a  variety 
(if  fast  colors.  Inexpensively 
priced.  Write  for  FRKE  Indera  .) 
Style  Folder  No.  304 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

Winston-Salem 
N.  C. 


,t0m\im^»m,lm»'mmJ<i 


ll^KIl  PENNY 


WOMEN'S  STORM  BOOTS  and  OXFORDS  at 

an  amar.ing  savinii!  Storm  boots  are  rubkwrized 
tweed  jersey,  with  rubber  sole  and  heel;  heiRht 
11  inches.  Tan,  or  gray.  Cut-out  oxfords  have  rub- 
ber-cushioned Cuban  heel;  leather  sole  Choice  of 
black  chroma  patant  Itfathar.  or  black  VIel  kid. 
Sizes:  2  H  to  6  only .  Widths  D  to  t^. 

OELIVCRV  FRCU  Juat  Bend  us  your  name  and 
odiir.33.  and  we'll  njnil  t'«  pair  of  storm  hoots  and 
shoes  to  you  at  once,  VWien  postman  delivers  them, 
pay  him  SI  .98.  We  pay  all  postage.  Money  back  if 
not  satisQcdl  Ordar  by  No.  1 5. 


To  know  what  to  fcwy-rcad 

the  advertisements.  Tlicy  will 
keep  you  informed  of  the  latest 
and  l)est  products  of  the  manu 
facturcrs.  Their  aim  is  to  meet 
your  needs.  You  will  find  that 
time  spent  in  reading  the  adver- 
tisements is  time  well  spent. 
Read  them  regularly,  w't'i  care, 
and  when  answering,  mention 
Pennsylvania   Farmer. 


Inexpensive  and  Up'tO'Date 


No  7004.— Ladies"  morning  frock.  Cut 
in  eight  sizes:  38.  40,  42,  44.  46,  48,  50 
and  5L'  inches  bust  measure.  A  46-inch 
.size,  (with  short  sleeves)  requires  4% 
yards    of    35-inch    material. 

No  7180.— Ladies'  morning  frock.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  Small,  34-36:  medium,  38- 
40;  large,  42-44  extra  large,  46-48  inches 
bust  measure.  A  medium  size  requires 
3^',    yards   of    3.5-inch    material. 

No.  7312.— Ladies'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes-  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  A  38-incli  size  requires  4":;  yards 
of  35-inch  material. 

No  7319.— Ladies'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  requires  4%  yards  of 
33-inch  material.  For  contrasting  material 
V-    yard    is   required. 

No.  6953.— Lad ie.s'  apron.  Cut  in  one 
size-medium.  It  requires  IV,  yards  35 
inches  wide.  To  llnish  with  bias  binding 
requires  7',j    yards   l'^    inches   wide. 

No.  7124.— Lad  ie.s'  apron.  Designed  in 
one  size— medium.  It  requires  1'',  yards 
ot  35-inch  material.  To  finish  with  bias 
binding  requires  4'V,  yards  I'i;  inches  wide. 
No  6806.— Ladies'  apron.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  Small,  34-36:  medium,  38-40:  large, 
42-44:  extra  large.  46-48  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. A  medium  size  requires  2Vi  yards  of 
36-inch    material. 

No  7336.— Girls"  dress.  Designed  in  siz- 
es: 2.  4,  6  and  8  year.-?.  Size  4  if  made 
with  long  sleeves  requires  ITs  yards  of  29- 
iiKh  material.  With  short  sleeves  1  2-3 
yards.  ,    , 

No  6807.- Ladies'  slip.  Designed  in  siz- 
es- Small,  34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large. 
42-14    extra   large,  46-48  Inches  bust  meas- 


ure.   A  medium  size  requires  2'^i   yards  of 
39-inch    material. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 
All  patterns  15c  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Address  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

FAIiI<  FASHION  BOOK 
Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
Fall  Book  of  Fashions  showing  16  color 
pages  and  containing  designs  of  Ladies', 
Misses"  and  Children's  Patterns,  also 
Hints    to    the    Home    Dressmaker. 

— O. 

FASHION    HINTS 
Let  the  Hrst  fall  frock  be  woolen.    Such 
a   frock    is   as   smart   as   it   is   practical   for 
wear  after  discarding  summer  clothes.    It 
looks  well   alone,   with  a   fur   .scarf. 

Diagonal  seaming  is  used  at  the  hips  to 
produce  an  effect  of  slenderness.  Shoul- 
ders are  made  to  appear  wider  by  using 
wide  collars  and  large  arm  holes.  The 
natural  arm  hole  is  more  stable,  however, 
and  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  dres.-^ 
that  must  serve  more  than  one  season. 

The  skirt  section  is  straightened.  Any 
fullness  is  introduced  at  a  low  point. 
Pleats  frequently  appear  below  a  slimly 
molded  hip  yoke  and  are  smarter  than 
flares. 

Neck  linos  are  generally  higher.  A  smart 
black  woolen  dress  may  be  made  bright- 
er by  Peter  Pan  collars  and  cuffs  of  white 
pique  showing  fagoting.  The  use  of  sev- 
eral collar  and  cuff  sets  makes  the  se- 
verely tailored  dress  versatile  and  more 
practic^U.  Grace    M.    Foster. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

UTICA-KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


'il  111 


V 


VELLASTIC 

gives  you  the  comfort  you've  al« 
ways  looked  for,  but  never  ex- 
pected to  find  i«i  mid-winter 
underwear.  Fashioned  of  fleece 
lined  clastic-rib,  it  gracefully 
conforms  to  the  figure  and  pro- 
vides warmth  without  bulk.  Ask 
for  it  by  name  at  your  favorite 
store.  Sizes  for  the  child,  miss 
and   matron. 

UTICA   KNITTING    COMPANY 
Utica  New  York 

Ofher  Popular  UTICA-KNIT  Underwear. 

^etLAST/e 

UNDERWEAR 

Elastic   Ribbed 
Fleece    Lined 


ruNDEI 

With   That 
Springy  Texture 


EAR 


UTICA-KNIT 

SLEEPERS 

for  Children 

In  Colors — Blue, 
Pink,  Peach.  Also 
Natural  as  usual. 


Double  thickncM 
in  feet  and  crotch 
—  r  e  i  nf orced 
Bodygard,  flat- 
locked  «eams  — 
reinforced  button 
holes  —  wringer- 
proof,  hard  rub- 
ber   buttons. 


BUTTER   PRICES 
GO   UP 

You  want  and  deserve  to  get  a  high 
price  for  your  butter.  The  chances  are 
that  your  butter  is  every  bit  as  good 
as  that  made  by  the  large  creameries. 
How  then,  do  the  creameries  obtain 
such  high  prices?  Creamery  men 
say  it's  a  matter  of  uniformity  in 
coloring;  of  keeping  butter  that  golden 
June  shade  every  day  of  the  year. 
That's  why  ninety  per  cent  of  the  large 
creameries  use  Dandelion  Brand  Butter 
Color.  Why  don't  you  try  Dandelion 
Brand?  It  costs  practically  nothing  to 
use.  Purely  vegetable. 
Meets  all  state  and 
national  food  laws. 
Sold  at  all  drug  and 
grocery  stores,  35  cents. 


Write  for  FREE  sample 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Inc. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


WALL  PAPER 


^•^   mgff        BUYS  ENOUGH 

^^^k  ^^B        To  Paper  a  texia  Roent 
■  ^V  M^V  Complete 

^^^    ^^^  .Send  for  I  REE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


KEEPIIMG       UR  o 

I?<»ad(MS  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
can't  afford  to  inis.i  a  single  i.<sue. 
W'.'itdi  tlie  1.tI)pI  date  of  your  paper 
and  (lon't  let  y(»iir  subscription  ex- 
pire. We  stoi>  papers  promptly  on 
expiration,   unless   you    renew. 
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JAY  BEE 

Portable  "Grinder 


Big 

Money  Making  Opportunity 

Grind  Feed  on  the  Farm 

If  you  have  a  I'/i  ton  truck  and  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars v,c  can  put  you  in  a  business  where  you  cao 
earn  $400  to  $600  a  month,  and  over. 
With  a  '•JAY  DIE"  Portable  hammer  mill,  you 
can  Krind  any  feed  rifsht  at  the  farmer's  crib-siJe 
or  barn.  Farmers  want  "Jay  Dee"  Portable  Ktind- 
ing.  $20  to  $30  cash  receipts  per  day  await  you. 

Proved  Best  "Jay  Bce"i$I!Khtest,stronsest, 
hv  FvArv  nPaat  biRRest  capacity,  most  eco- 
oy  K.vewy  lesi  nomicalponable feed  grinder. 
Made  of  boiler  plate  steel.  Can  be  mounted  on 
any  truck  without  change  in  chassis.  Powerful 
^^^_  gasoline  engine  furnishes 

ample  low  cost  power.  Feed 
collector  quickly  raised  or 
lowered  for  high  or  low  bios 
or  cribs.  Many  exclusive 
features. 

Write  for  fu  fl  details  an  J 
free  demonUratioH. 

J.  B.  SEDBERBY,  INC. 

81  Hlckonr  St^  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EARN 

S75tosi50 

a  week 


CATTLE 


BUCK   ft    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FAHM8 
Hereford  Cattle — I'olnnd-Chlna  Hokb — Hampshire 
Aieep— Dralt    Uortiea.  THE    SAINT    AUOUa 

COMPANY,  Mortonville.   Fenna. 

Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calves,  I'olanU-Cliliia  hoes  and  Hampshire  sheep. 
Write    E.    H.    Williams,  Marlinton,    W.    Va. 

flEGISTERED  HEKEFORDS.  A  select  herd  of  the 
best  AVoodford  Urppdliiu.  Tows,  heifers  and  bulls 
for  sale  at  reasoiinble  prices.  Ijirce  herd  to 
■elect  from.         Fred.   J.   Brown,   Dubois,   Penna. 

A.ngus  Cattle  ''^"'"'"""bie 


Write    BAYARD    BROS., 


prices. 
Waynesburg,    Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR     SALE 

26  head  pure-bred  Jersey  cows  and  heifers. 
Sybil  niKl  Owl  int.  breeding.  Federal  Accred- 
ited   Herd     and     blood     t<'»te<l. 

HIGHLAND    FARMS. 
Huff   Building,  Greensburg,   Fa. 

Gii»rn«<>v  Riilljs '■■*""  ""e  month  to  ser^-- 
Uernsey  DUUS,pe„ble  age.  .Sons  of  rp- 
Innd's  Good  (;ift  A.R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion, 
I'enn.sylvunia  Show,  out  of  A. It.  dams  with  rec- 
ords up  to  700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  .\ccredlted  and 
Tested.       I'liics     to     (luit     tliues. 


DIood 

FRITZLYN     FARMS, 


Fipersville,    Fa. 


llAl>»a:ii  Riilla    <'"'■    sale,    from    an    accredited 
nOISiein  DUIU    hp^d,    from    cnlves    to    gcrvicc- 
Bble  ngp,   from  K.  I*.  <).   P.  52.  the  1.100-lb.  but- 
ter   unci    A'^r    bull.     .Ms.)    females. 
Crystal   Spring  Stock  Farm,         Littlestown,   Pa, 

U^lot-Airte   rnro-brrd     cows    niid     heifers    due 
nOISieinS  ,,,    frrshm    this    Kiill.     Herd    fu 


accredited. 


iiy 
GILFOYLE    BROS.,    Ulster,    Pa. 

SWINE 


"Oalliant  Special  and  The  Except«on.al"  repre- 
senting the  liighost  Staiidnvd  of  Tolnnd-Chlna 
I'erfectlon.  .Vni  olVering  a  great  buying  ojiiwr- 
tuniiv.  Fall  and  M>riMC  hoars,  real  herd  hoar 
prosiiects.  C.    B.    Eppley,        Zanesville,    Ohio 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
Kerviee  boars.  i)igs  and  bred  sows.  Champion 
t>lond.  Must  pleai'e.      C.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey.  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  breeding',  (5  8  weeks, 
$4..')0.  Feeding  pics,  (i  weeks,  SS..")!*:  8  weeks, 
$:i.7.'i.  C.    Lewis    Taylor,        Wyalusing,    Pa. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.— Pigs 
bred  gilts,  service  boars.  I'lioto  of  l.ll)4-lh.  sire 
free.        L.    0.    Corman   k    Son,    Beech  Creek.  Pa. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.-  National 
Chaniplonsliipiilootlliiies  I'rUes  ri'asoiiable  and  in- 
clude registration  nii<l  vni  cination.  .Ml  ngf's  avail- 
able.       Thistle  Dhu  Farms,  Inc.,    Blairsville.  N.J, 

Big  Typo  Pedigreed  Durocs.  Pigs,  bred  gilts, 
sows  inid  servi<'e  bonrs.  I'rices  low.  Shipped  on 
approval.         G.     C.     Sanflcy,    Hummelstown,    Pa. 

Uroo  Rprli«Viirp«        C,rnnd  lot  nf  jilgs  mated, 
rge  DerKsmres      j^^^j  g,„^  se^fce  bonrs! 

GEO.    W.    DOZER,  Roseville,    Ohio 

PENNS   VALLEY   BERK8HIRES.— Spring  Boars 
ready    for    sirvice.    8    to    iti    wks.    old    pigs. 
W.    t.    RISHEL,  Centre    Hall,    Pa. 

SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS,  10  weeks  old. 
*in.00  each,  2  for  $11)  (»0.  Pedigree  furnished. 
Sliipiied  ('.  <).  Di  anil  guarntili'ed  to  plen-e. 
A.    J.    STARKEY,        R.  2.        Stcubenville,    Ohio 

—BIO    TYPE    POLAND    CHINAS— 

I'ri.  I'll     reasonaljlv.       Iteg.     flic. 
LYNN    PETERS.  Woodland,    Pa. 

Big  Type  PoLinds,  Keglslered.  Henllhy.  thrifty, 
young  boars  and  pigs  for  sale.  Ilargain  jirli  es. 
write    nie.  G.    S.    Hall,     Farmdale.    Ohio 


EDIGREED  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

sinil     l>y     ■■Sii|ireini'     Ainii.itii  e."      .*K.tl(»    eaiti 
Walter    Kngler,  Fairfield,    Pa. 


GOATS 

THOROUGHBRED  Tofirinl.nrg-..  Nul.lans.  Snn- 
naiii.  liiiiks.  lilies.  kiiU.  Pairs,  trios,  lierils. 
GOLDSBOROUGH'S    GOATERY,        Mohnton,   Pa. 


HORSES 


Annual  PUBLIC  SALE  .,^X^:t^^, 

W     s.    CORSA,  Whitehart,    Illinois 


The  colony  house  on  skids  may  be  moved  to  "clean"  ground  from  year 
to  year  and  prevent  disease  from  getting  in  the  young  floclt.  The  picture 
was  talien  on  the  farm  of  A.  Earle  Shirk,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.      L.  W.  M. 

Nest  Box  Notes 


By  R.  L.  SCHARRING-HAUSEN 


IT  was  predicted  some  time  back 
that  as  soon  as  the  old  hens  stop- 
ped laying  eggs  would  go  up  rap- 
idly, because  of  the  scarcity  of  pul- 
lets. Evidently  this  prediction  had 
some  foundation  in  fact,  because  the 
price  has  been  going  up  steadily,  un- 
til the  best  white  eggs  brought  47c 
in  New  York  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober. Usually  the  price  rises  until 
Thanksgiving  time,  after  which  it 
declines  as  the  pullets  get  into  pro- 
duction and  increase  the  supply.  How- 
ever, if  the  pullet  crop  is  short,  the 
price  will  probably  remain  up  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  or  until  the 
older  birds  get  through  molting  and 
come  into  production  again.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  the  market 
and  see  what  happens. 
*      *      ♦ 

SOME  time  ago  there  was  an  In- 
quiry as  to  what  to  do  for  young 
pigeons  that  had  crooked  feet  and 
legs  as  they  left  the  nest.  It  is  pos- 
sible Uiat  suiiie  liuli'iliuual  tiuuule  its 
responsible,  and  I  would  be  inclined 
to  try  a  little  cod-liver  oil  on  the 
grain  which  the  parent  birds  eat,  to 
see  if  that  wouldn't  help. 

♦  *     * 

I  NOTE  that  Mr.  Kester  tells  us 
how  to  make  grape  juice,  and 
knowing  that  all  farmers  like  good 
things  to  eat,  I  am  going  to  step  out 
of  my  department  for  a  minute  and 
follow  his  example  by  giving  a  recipe 
for  baked  apples  that  always  taste 
like  more.  Wash  and  core  the  apples, 
but  do  not  cut  all  the  way  through. 
Fill  the  cavity  with  sugar,  sprinkle 
with  cinnamon,  and  put  a  lump  of 
butter  on  top.  Place  the  apples  in  a 
deep  pan,  add  a  very  little  water,  cov- 
er tight  and  cook  on  top  of  the  stove 
until  the  apples  are  soft.  It  takes 
only  a  few  minutes.  Put  the  apples 
in  separate  dessert  dishes  while  hot, 
divide  up  the  syrup  that  will  be  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  serve  for 
breakfast  the  next  morning  with  plen- 
ty of  heavy  cream.  They  will  make 
your  hair  shine. 

*  *     * 

1HAVE  had  several  letters  lately 
asking  about  treatment  for  pullets, 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  which 
lose  the  use  of  one  leg,  get  down, 
and  after  lingering  for  some  time, 
finally  die.  This  is  fowl  paralysis,  a 
disease  which  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon, but  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  cure  known  at  present.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  ailing  birds 
from  the  flock,  to  reduce  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  it  spread. 

O 

Pullets  Go  Bad 

I  hfive  4.511  English  White  Leghorn 
pnllet.«i.  Two  Innulrecl  are  20  weeks  old 
and  were  up  to  70  per  cent  egg  pro- 
duct ion.  The  rest  are  12  and  16  week.s 
old.  Theie  wa.«  not  a  liner  bunch  of 
pullct.s  in  Blair  county  till  three 
week.s  ago  they  started  to  go  bad. 
Conib.s  turn  blue,  poine  near  black, 
bird.s  have  indigestion,  won't  eat,  ju.«t 
Kit  around.  The  droppings  are  like 
.«lime,  and  are  all  color.-.  1  gave  them 
green   feed,   chanoal  and  a   remedy   in 


their  drinking  water.  The  droppings 
are  back  to  nv>rr,,i(.</--igain,  but  the 
chickens  won't  eat.  The  post-mortem 
shows  everything  normal  except  the 
gall  is  twice  the  size  that  it  should  be 
and  the  intestines  are  terribly  in- 
flamed   the   entire    length.  H.  M.  M. 

'T^E  description  of  the  trouble  with 
J.  your  birds  sounds  like  fowl  ty- 
phoid, a  disease  which  often  makes 
its  appearance  during  the  summer 
months  and  early  fall.  The  outbreak 
may  start  from  a  bird  which  is  ap- 
parently healthy  but  is  really  a  car- 
rier of  the  disease,  so  if  you  have  in- 
troduced any  new  stock  into  your 
flock  lately  you  may  have  also 
brought  in  the  disease  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  also  possible  to  track  in 
the  germs  from  an  infected  flock  on 
the  shoes,  or  bring  them  in  on  crates 
which  have  been  to  market,  as  the 
droppings  carry  the  infection. 

In  handling  the  outbreak,  separate 
the  well  birds  from  the  sick  ones. 
Probably  it  would  be  best  to  kill  and 
burn  or  bury  deep  the  sick  birds,  a.s 
they  seldom  recover  or  prove  profit- 
able again.  At  any  rate,  keep  them 
by  themselves,  and  remove  from  the 
well  flock  any  which  become  sick.  Be 
very  careful  about  the  droppings,  as 
they  spread  the  disease,  and  either 
bum  them  or  bury  them  in  some  .safe 
place.  Also  clean  and  disinfect  fre- 
quently. You  can  use  permanganate 
of  potash  in  the  drinking  water,  or 
one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  five  gal- 
lons of  water,  or  commercial  disin- 
fectant according  to  directions,  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  through 
the  drinking  water. 

O 

Trees  for  Idle  Land 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
all  sides  develops  the  crown  of  the 
tree  with  the  result  that  the  stem  is 
forked  and  branchy  like  a  fruit  tree. 
Planting  trees  five  to  six  feet  apart 
is  recommended  and  this  requires 
from  1,200  to  1,700  trees  to  the  acre. 

No  special  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  needed  but  of  course  dense 
grass  and  weeds  are  not  good  for  the 
little  trees  and  should  be  cleared 
away.  No  fertilizer  or  watering  are 
ordinarily  needed,  though  they  do  no 
harm.  When  the  trees  arrive  they 
are  found  to  be  packed  in  wet  moss 
and  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  out.  The  planting  is  not  difficult 
and  two  men  should  be  able  to  plant 
1,200  trees  in  one  day  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Any  planting  done  during  1931-32 
can  be  registered  with  the  American 
Tree  Association.  1214  16th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  dedi- 
cated as  a  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Planting.  A  .suitable  certificate 
will  then  be  issued  by  the  Association. 
Many  schools  and  Boy  Scout  troops 
have  done  the  planting  for  farmers 
who  bought  the  trees  and  provided 
the  land  in  1931,  and  the  schools  se- 
cured the  certificate.".  Every  one 
should  plant  trees  now  in  memory  of 
the  birth  of  Washington. 

Charles  R.  Meek. 


New  low  Prices 


y  „    . ,  %VALSH 


5  Extra  Years  of  Harness  Use 

Why  does  the  Walsh  oudast  and  outwear 
all  other  harness?  Why  is  it  easier  on  the 
horse,  perform  better  in  the  field,  give  longer 
life  and  greater  economy? 

Post  yourself  on  the  business  of  buying  a 
harness.  Look  into  the  Walsh.  Get  the  facts 
of  its  unusual  record.  Find  out  how  and  why 
5  extra  years  of  work  are  built  into  it.  The 
etory  is  worth  knowing. 

Write  for  the  free  24  page  booklet  "Harnui 
Facts  and  Figures."  The  information  is  val- 
uable to  you. 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

945  •  E.  K«cf«  Ave.    DcpL  N-31.  Milwaukci.  Wii. 

Horse  too  lame 
to  work?, . .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

Effective  Absorbine  quickly  relieves 
muscles,  sore  and  ewollcn  from  overwork. 
Pulled  tendons,  strains  and  sprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  Won't  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  ga8hes,  sores,  bruises. 
12.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  354  Lyman  Sl,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Ill  fit  you  for  a 
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in  only  S  ^«reelcs 


I'LL  PAV 
YOUR  R.  R. 

FARE 
VTrite  now 


Auto  Mechanics 
Earn  $40  to  $SO  a  Week 

By  new  quick  method,  the  same  sys- 
tem 1  used  to  train  5000  men  in  a  hurry 
for  government  service,  I'll  miike  you  an  auto  and 
tractor  expert,  prive  you  a  thorouKh  traiiiinn  in  every 
bmnrh  of  the  business  inchidina  the  Electrical  end    So 

^. ,„..,     f    * —  , — ;ii  V- .1      .         .  ■     .. 

.v.. .,>....«.,    .    HMB.  B..^<.«.    jyjxA     .....    Ktx.    ^A,jaL>lc    lO   BLrp   IIKUL 

into  a  big;  jobat  bi(r  money  orRo  into  bnsinpfiiiforynurself 
and  he  independent.  A  tralnlna  In  Aviation  Included.  Only 
(■racticBl  phrip  metiiodB  um'd.  Yni  learn  tiy  dninir,  witti  real 
tcmUand  equiproent.   No  ttieiiry  atudien  ...  no  buok  ienrninc 

^ITrlt*  Quick  I  I  I  for  my  bis  free  Auto  Book 
rxplainina;  all  and  my  special  Iimit»-<l  New  L.OW  tuition 
(tier.  Svnd  nami*  And  addreia  now.  No  <>btiffatloo.  Addreaa 
J.  H.  McSwccny,  President. 

TSMTEEVirV-  A.VTO  SCHOOL 

Dept.  A-SO-10      McSweeny  Btdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


M 


«« 


Peerless"  Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  have  3  H.  P. 
engine  yo^i  can  run 
this  14-inch  ma- 
chine successfully. 
Will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year's  use. 
Will  not  pulverize 
blades  and  tops. 

Writa  for  price  and  catalog 

A.  M.  Dellinger,  723  N.  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


CHEVIOT  RAMS.— We  arc  offering  10  Head  of 
imre-bred  Clieviot  rniiis  at  fnrinerH'  iiriceo.  Also 
tew   fwey. H.    T.    Potter.  Corsica,    Pa. 

MERINOS  and  DELAINES,  rhniniiiou  Hock  imrth- 
eni  Olii.i.  "i  iiniie  rniiis  niul  cwfH  for  sale.  Write 
S.    H.    SANDERS,  R.  2.  Ashtabula,    Ohio 

HAMPSHIRE    RAM    LAMBS.— Blookv    and    well 
oivcrKl  <iii  fiuf  nii.l   l,.ps.   liiijirovea  tyi'<!.  Cheap, 
weiKhing   ui.   to    14(1   lbn. 
C.    M.    HAVLIN.    Atlantic.    Crawford    Co.,    Pa. 

--HAMPSHIRE    DOWN    RAM    LAMBS— 

o,T./^Vl"llv,.i\:'.l'_P'""W"-    •'^'^o   •''•'•-r   stiMk. 
CHAS  E.   SECHLER,  Markleton,   Pa. 


TANCY   BIO   YEARLING   SOUTHDOWN   RAMS 

.      -,*'l.  Kpf^orded.      At    rock-bottom    prices. 

A.    T.    FREED   &   SON,  fiasil,    Ohio 


REGISTERED   6HR0PSHIRES ViKoroiii     well- 

cri.wii    i^ii.s   iiii.l    iwfs    of  Kootl    typo.    I'ridMl    low. 
Arthur  F.   Mcrrell,  Geneva,   Ohio 

ISO      HALF-BLOOD      DORSET      and      MERINO 

l.iiiiilw.   :;(Mi   M-iirliiiK  and   two-yrar-old   j-wcs  one- 

liiilf    bliiiiil    Ihirsct 

R.    L.    MUNCE,  R.    1,  Canonsbiirp,   Pa. 


For   Sale     *'      '-M"'     Hilninc     .\li  rino     l!iiiii«, 
T       \.      T.  '.    "'"'     2     yrx.     oM.      CoiKl     ones. 


Lee    R.     Siott    Sc    Sons 


Burgettstcwn,    Pa. 


Always  read  Ibe         = 

They    point    llie 

Adverlisements      '^^•y '« pro^rc 

and    higher    liv- 
in    the ins  standards. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer.^->^ 


The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

IJ.    ALI.MAN 


Ci.pyriiitil.    I'J'Jl.    l>.v   C'lipporll.iniiuii  .Slociim,  Inc. 
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-ES,  Tilly  will  be  my  wife.  I 
wanted  to  surprise  you 
when  you  saw  her;  such  a 
beauty  as  she  is.  I  suppose  you  know 
a  beautiful  woman  when  you  see 
one' 


not  been  Indians  here  alone.  This 
trail  proves  that  three  Indians  and 
one  white  man  took  away  the  cap- 
tive." 

"Then  there  is  a  little  hope."  ven- 
tured the  lad. 


"Oh,  I  don't  know."  carelessly  an- 
swered  Lewis. 
"Then  you  are  a  heathen!"  replied 

the  youth. 

"Nay,  Simon,"  said  Wetzel  in  a 
softened  voice.  "There  has  been  too 
much  said  about  my  being  a  heathen. 
I  am  anything  rather  than  a  heathen. 
I  am  only  a  weak  man  like  other  men. 
like  you.  And  like  other  men.  strong 
physically,  my  bodily  excellence  often 
makes  me  seem  mentally  deficient. 
People  too  often  associate  religion 
with  weakness.  Whatever  my  beliefs 
or  disbeliefs  may  be  I  am  never  a 
heathen.  Perhaps  those  with  the 
strongest  faith  are  not  always  those 
who  speak  of  it." 

"But  you  take  so  little  interest  in 
men  and  their  doings,"  said  his  rela- 
tive. 

"I  take  little  interest  in  my  own 
doings,"  said  the  scout.  "I  am  impell- 
ed forward  to  do  the  work  of  my  life, 
and  I  do  it.  Some  power  within  me 
urges  me  on.  What  it  is  I  know  not. 
I  only  know  that  it  is  the  power  with- 
in me. 

"Now  tell  me  about  the  young 
woman  Tilly.  When  shall  you  be  mar- 
ried? How  can  I  help  you  and  her? 
Have  you  a  house  to  take  her  in?" 

"Now  that's  something  like  it," 
said  the  other.  "If  there's  anything  I 
despise  it  is  to  talk  on  and  on  about 
the  woman  I  love,  and  have  people 
look  and  act  as  though  she  were  just 
like  other  women.  Two  married  wom- 
en are  precisely  alike,  as  all  men  are 
aiiKe,  but  a  ^ouiig  y>i^»».a..  ..i  ,^ .  ^  i.-- 
the  first  time  is  unlike  anything  on 
earth,  although  there  may  be  millions 
of  young  women  who  are  in  the  same 
pickle  with  herself.  The  pickle  is  the 
same;  the  young  women  are  not.  Do 
you  see?" 

"I  fail  to  see,"  said  Lewis.  "It  is 
not  your  fault,  Simon.  And  maybe  I 
appreciate  pickles  better  than  I  do 
women.  Yet  a  woman  is  something 
sacred." 

The  younger  man  was  gay  as  they 
proceeded,  each  weary  mile  lighten- 
ed by  thoughts  which  ran  before.  No 
longer  did  the  travelers  loiter  in 
search  of  game,  but  hastened  on  with 
best  speed  toward  the  new  cabin 
Simon  had  built  for  his  expectant 
bride.  He  pictured  the  meeting  when 
they  should  reach  her  home,  the  little 
house  in  the  clearing,  now  partially 
vine  covered  and  with  flowers  spring- 
ing up  to  show  their  appreciation  for 
her  thoughtful  care.  Perhaps  the  girl 
herself  would  be  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

With  quickened  steps  the  youth  led 
the  way  over  familiar  ground.  Wetzel 
following  with  his  eyes  on  the  trail. 
"Only  a  -short  distance,"  cried  the  lov- 
er as  he  broke  from  the  woods  into 
the  open  space.  Wetzel  did  not  raise 
his  eyes  until  a  shriek  brought  him 
to  attention.  Where  was  the  pretty 
picture  of  a  vine-clad  cottage  and  a 
brown-eyed  girl.  Where  ?  Be- 
fore them  lay  a  pile  of  smoking  ruins. 
When  the  extent  of  the  tragedy 
dawned  upon  him  Simon  fell  to  the 
ground.  Wetzel  was  also  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  not  from  shock  but  to  ex- 
amine the  trail  that  had  dravvTi  his 
attention  as  they  came  toward  the 
clearing.  He  arose,  shook  the  pros- 
trate youth  to  his  feet  and  said  stern- 
ly, "Be  a  man!" 

"A  man?"  said  Simon.  "I  will  be 
a  devil!" 

"Don't  be  too  harsh  in  your 
threats,"  advised  Lewis.  "It  may  not 
be  as  bad  as  you  think.    There  have 


"Not  from  the  white  man,"  said 
Wetzel.  "Come.  We  will  go.  There  is 
nothing  to  keep  us  here." 

"Nothing."  groaned  the  young  man. 
"A'nd  yet  it  was  everything." 

WITH  Wetzel  now  in  the  lead  the 
two  struck  the  abductors'  trail, 
hoping  to  catch  them  before  they 
crossed  the  Ohio.  The  still  smoking 
ruin  showed  that  the  attack  had  been 
made    that   day. 

Presently  the  fresh  trail  disappear- 
ed. The  foxy  captors  had  covered  it 
to  hide  their  flight. 

"That  is  the  cursed  spite  of  the  red 
devils,"  cried  the  heart-broken  youth. 
"Rather  it  is  the  work  of  the  white 
man,"  said  the  cool  and  calculating 
Lewis.  "I  have  a  plan.  Follow  me 
and  keep  up  a  brave  hope."  He  spoke 
more  hopefully  than  he  felt,  perhaps, 
but  did  it  to  give  his  companion 
strength  and  courage.  He  left  the 
trail  and  cut  across  country  to  inter- 
cept the  red.skins  where  he  figured 
they  would  cross  the  river. 

"Oh,  my  dear  could  never  go  so 
far,"  said  Simon. 

"She  could  if  she  were  forced  to," 
replied   Lewis. 

"Who  would  dare  force  her?"  cried 
the   other. 

"That  is  right,"  said  Lewis.  "Only 
keep  up  that  spirit  and  you  may  be 
of  some  service  to  the  woman  you 
think  and  almost  constantly  say  you 
love."  Rough  words,  but  they  had  the 
desired    effect. 

'The  woman  I  say  I  love?"  repeat- 
ed the  boy. 

"Yes.  I  have  only  your  word  for 
it,"  quoth  the  phlegmatic  Lewis.  "You 
have  not  demonstrated  the  fact." 

Without  waiting  a  reply  he  pu.shed 
on.  In  an  hour  they  struck  a  deer 
path  which  topped  the  knolls  and  thus 
saved  time  through  curves  of  ravines. 
The  men  were  taking  the  shortest 
distance  to  the  point  at  which  they 
were  aiming. 

Night  fell  and  the  moon  came  out. 
No  stop  for  supper.  Simon  was  so 
busy  with  thoughts  of  other  moon-lit 
nights  that  he  forgot  to  eat  until 
Lewis  fished  some  food  from  his 
pocket  and  said,  "Eat  this.'* 

"Eat  at  such  a  time  as  this!"  cried 
the  lover. 

"Then  don't  do  it,  and  you  will  have 
no  strength  to  rescue  the  woman  you 
love,"  said  his  practical  companion. 
The  boy  took  the  food  and  ate  it. 

They  kept  going  until  about  mid- 
night, when  clouds  came  up  and  hid 
the  path. 

"We  shall  have  to  rest  until  morn- 
ing," .said  Lewis. 

"Oh,  my  dear;  my  dear!  Will  it 
ever  be  morning  again  for  you  and 
me?"   sobbed  his  friend. 

In  silence  and  misery  they  lived 
through  the  long,  dark  hours  until 
dawn  at  last  appeared.  On  glancing 
at  his  friend  Lewis  noted  a  change 
in  the  boy;  there  was  a  new  look  of 
determination  in  his  face,  a  dignity 
in  hi.s  bearing,  a  promise  in  his  eyes. 
Falling  on  his  knees  the  young  man 
prayed,  while  Lewis  bowed  his  head. 
"I  have  seldom  prayed,"  said  the 
youth  as  he  calmly  rose.  "But  my 
dear  told  me  she  always  prayed  when 
she  was  in  any  difficulty  or  danger. 
Wherever  she  was  last  night  she  was 
thinking  of  me  and  praying  for  me. 
Wherever  she  is  at  this  moment  her 
eyes  are  raised  above,  and  she  is  ask- 
ing divine  guidance  and  support. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Pittsburgh  Fences  will  help 
you  save  every  doUar*s  tvorth 

of  HARVEST    After  every  har- 
'  vest  there  are  ac- 

tually dollars'  worth  of  feed  left  lying 
on  the  ground  in  every  field— feed  that 
will  go  to  waste  unless  you  salvage  it 
with  livestock.  Turning  hogs,  cattle 
and  sheep  into  a  harvested  field  is  a 
simple  matter  if  your  fields  are  proper- 
ly fenced.  With  hog-tight  and  cattle- 
high  fences  around  every  field,  you  need 
never  let  a  crop  go  to  waste.    When 


prices  are  low  or  yields  light,  crops  can 
be  more  profitably  harvested  by  turning 
them  into  valuable  pork,  beef,  butter, 
eggs  or  mutton.  The  farmer  with  well- 
fenced  fields  is  always  in  a  position  to 
meet  market  conditions  .  .  .  Pittsburgh 
Fences  represent  the  maximum  value 
in  farm  fences.  Made  of  rust-resisting 
copper-bearing  steel  and  heavily  Super- 
Zinced  against  rust,  they  will  far  out- 
last cheaper  varieties.  Plan  to  fence  at 
least  one  field  this  year  with  Pittsburgh 
Fence.  Your  nearest  dealer  will  gladly 
furnish  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 


Pittsburgh  Fence 


For  best  quality,  look  for  the 
"Pittsburgh"  brand  on  farm, 
poultry  and  lawn  fence  . . . 
barbed  wire,  posts,  nails,  etc. 
Send  for  free  Farm  Engin- 
eering Chart  to  belli  you  lay 
out  your  fields  for  profitable 
crop  and  stock  rotation. 


\  PitSbliFdh  Steel  CoJ 


718  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


If  fakes  STALE-PROOF 

Nicotine  and  Kamala  Capsules 

TO  KILL  WORMS 


POULTRY  worms  take  a  terrible 
toll !  How  can  any  hen  work  with 
these  vicious-looking  parasites  in- 
side her?  FRESH 
Nicotine  and  Kamala 
gets  rid  of  them! 
County  Agents  and 
Agricultural  Colleges 
will  tell  you  this. 
Always  100%  Fresh 
Here'sJ^he  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Kamala, 


•     •     •      _ 

serves  the  worm-killing  power  of  N-K  Cap- 
sules  indefinitely.  Nicotine  and  Kamala 
in  Pratts  are  always  fresh  and  potent. 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  maiL 

or^  NK  G4PSI[IES 

r  ^^^  For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 


kept  100%  fresh.  A  spe- 
cial airtight  coating  pre- 


If  Dealer  Doesn't  Supply  Pratts  N-K  Capsules— Order  by  Mall 

Enclose  money  order 
or  stamps,  indicating 
size  and  quantity  de- 
sired. We  pay  postage 


Adult  Size  Chirk  Sire 

3-lb.  Birds  and  Over  Under  3-ib. 

50 $1.00        50 *0.o5 

100 1.75      100 100 

JMH) 7.00      500 4.50 

1000... 12.00    1000 .8  00 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.       Dept.  64         124  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa 


JutmVEPOULTEr 


Ship    Ynur    T.lvc    Brollcr.i    and    other    Poultry   to    New 
Yorli's    Oldest    Live    roultry     lloii.sp.    E.st.    1833 

WE  i4lt£  BONDED   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Iteitirn.'i   made    dail.v.     llidlicst    pncts.     Write   for   Holi- 
day  Calendar   and   in.structions.  Box    F-2 

.Weit    Waihington    Marfctt 
New    York    City 


KRAKAURPOULTRYCo; 


HEALTHY,    PEPPY    BABY    CHICKS 

Will    .Mii|>    C.    O.     1).  1:5       M)       loG       .'lOli   1U(J» 

Itarrid     rivnioutli     Koclts    .J2.50  $4.75  $9.00  $43.50  $85 

lluavv    Mi.xcd    225     4.25     8.00     J8.50     75 

rost.m,.  paid  and  full  delivcriil  <H)unt  i;uar.  onlcr  iio\>. 
For  Greater  Profit  Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Hatchery  Chicks         Box  P,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Quality  BROILER  CHICKS 

l{(M-liH,  Hcds.  W.viindoltes.  lUed  for  fiist  uulfcirni  Krowlh. 

S'lii  loir  priciH.       I'romiil  Shifni'  rit:. 
SEIDEI.TON  FARM.S,  Washlnittonirlllc.  Pa. 


Prifding  Coctcrcti  Now  ul  Ilnif  \^hal  tliey 
would  cost  lalcr.    Ai.so  a  ohiiicc  wlcciion  of 

Sullett.     Winners  in  10  coiiKwl.s.  records  to 
."i?  ot!C3  In  1  year.  Cicl  J'rec  C'ataloK,  learn 
more  about  <Jldr.st  LiiyiiiK  Strain  of  Rocl^s 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS BoK  6.    /Utoona.  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

<":i.-li   or    C.   It.    II 

IJiirnd   &    Wliilf   ll.xks    $10.00  per  lOO 

Miiwy    ini.Mil     9.00  per  lOO 

rniMld.     I.ivo  arrival  CMaranticd. 
J.   A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I,    Beaver   Springs.    Pa. 


r^V,  ULSH'S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

,r,  -"^   While    WyandoHcj,     Whitp     ri.ks    ^Barred 
■  Ci^^}      per    100.      Heavy  Koclii    $10.00  Mixed    $«.00 
ppr      100.       We     ship     C.      0.      D.     or     caih 
I00'>a    live    delivery    guaranteed. 
JAS.    E.  ULSH.  Box    P.  Beaver   Spring*,    Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
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YOUNQ  PEOPLE'S 
FORUM 


Conducted  by 
ELSIE  K.  WATSON 


Hallowe^en  Haunts 


TRACE  the  required  number  of 
pussy  cats  on  a  white  corre- 
spondence card,  color  entirely  black — 
except  the  eyes-  -and  write  this  in- 
vitation on  the  card — 


By  the  lipht  of  the  moon  at  the  Sign  of 

the   Owl 
We  invite  you  to  hear  the  witch  cat's  howl. 
'  You'll    see    spooks   and    -witches    and    hear 
funny   moans 
There'll  be  clanlting  of  irons  and   rattling 

of    bones, 
But    the    fun    you    will   have   will    rid    you 

of    fright 
So  celebrate  with  us  on  Hallowe'en  night. 
8:13  p.  m.  .it  the  Owl's  Cave  located  at 
Mary    Jones*    abode. 

When  the  guests  have  assembled 
try  Gho.sts  on  the  Warpath.  The  lead- 
er announces  that  utter  silence  must 
be  maintained  throughout  the  march. 
Kach  member  is  then  given  a  stick  or 
a  small  broom  and  the  march  is  be- 
gun, upstairs,  downstairs,  and 
throughout  the  various  rooms.  Ghost- 
ly lights  may  appear  at  various  dark 
places  and  a  very  gruesome  thing 
would  be  to  have  three  girls  with 
their  long  hair  pinned  as  far  as  it 
will  reach  above  their  heads  and  a 
dark  blanket  draped  just  beneath 
their  chins,  giving  the  effect  of  Blue- 
beard's wive.s  hanging  by  their  hair. 

Unexpected  noises  are  heard  in 
dark  closets  and  as  the  guests  pass 
through  candle-lit  rooms  there  may 
be  heard  the  rattling  of  chains  and 
groans.  Any  one  whispering  during 
the  march  is  noted  and  penalized  lat- 
er. If  the  hostess  has  a  phonograph 
with  an  old  record  no  longer  in  use 
a  most  ludicrous  effect  can  be  achiev- 
ed by  boring  a  hole  in  the  record,  just 
to  one  side  of  the  center  hole.  When 
the  march  is  completed  the  members 
line  up  in  the  room  from  which  they 
started,  still  maintaining  utter  silence. 
Each  member  is  then  requested  to 
step  out  of  line  and  give  some  sort 
of  drill  with  the  broomstick. 

Blowing  Candles 

A  small  table  with  ten  sturdy  can- 
dles in  a  straight  line  in  low  holders 
is  placed  before  the  guests.  The  can- 
dles are  lighted.  Each  guest  is  blind- 
folded and  led  around  the  table  three 
times.  She  then  is  given  three  blows 
at  the  now  lighted  candles.  The  num- 
ber of  candles  blown  out  or  tho.se  left 
burning  may  signify  anything  you 
like. 

A  Ghostly  Poem 

Hallowe'en  is  the  night  when  even 
the   most  gruesome  story  is   relished. 


Here's  one  that  will  arouse  shrieks 
from  the  girls  and  even  the  boys  will 
feel  their  hair  rising. 

Once   upon   a   time    in   this   very    town 
Lived    a    miserly    man    whose    name    was 
Brown. 

Alack  and   alas  on  a   Hallowe'en   night 
He  was  terribly  murdered  because  of  spite. 

And  ever  since  he  has   roamed  the  earth 
To    warn   and    to    haunt    the    place   of   his 
birth. 

Tonight  we  have  some  of  his  restless  re- 
mains 

So  we'll  make  you  acquainted  at  once 
with  his  brains,    (wet  sponge) 

And  now  your  shuddering  touch  will  .show 
The  victim's   hair  has  continued    to   grow. 

(corn    silk) 

He  heard   too   well   the   tinkle  of  gold. 
It    is   a    powerful    ear    that's   within    your 
hold.  (dried  apple) 

His    hand    is    clammy,    cold    and    still 
No  longer  can  it   shoot  to  kill. 

(glove  filled  with  cooked  cereal) 

His  eyes  were   small   but  very  keen 
Though    the    kind    deeds    of   earth   they've 
never  seen.  (grape  center) 

The  tendons  which  helped  his  strong  right 

arm 
We  pass  to  you.     Keep  them   from  harm. 

(cooked  spaghetti) 

The  meals  he  ate  were  coarse  and  dry 
So  his  teeth   were   strong  and    will   never 
die.  (corn  kernels) 

But  wait!    He  comes  and  stands  within. 
He's   hunting   for   some    friend   or  kin! 

Listen  if  you  can,  and  above  his  moans. 
You'll  hear  the  rattle  of  his  bones. 

(CiOthedpli'ia   tied    liiosely    lugelhei ) 

Witch   Favor 

You  can  make  a  very  cunning  little 
witch  for  Hallowe'en  of  a  tiny  doll 
and  a  spool.  If  you  have  an  empty 
silk  spool,  cut  the  hole  in  one  end 
large  enough  for  the  doll's  feet  to  fit 
into,  using  glue  to  hold  them  securely 
in  place.  You  can  use  either  a  joint- 
ed doll  or  one  whose  limbs  do  not 
move.  The  spool  forms  the  pedestal 
to  hold  the  doll  upright. 

Measure  the  distance  from  the  neck 
of  the  doll  to  the  bottom  of  the  spool 
and  cut  a  circle  of  paper  with  a  di- 
ameter twice  this  distance.  Half  of 
this  circle  forms  the  whole  pattern 
for  the  witch's  dress,  which  should 
be  long  enough  to  cover  the  body  of 
the  doll  and  the  spool  also.  The  dress 
should  be  black,  of  tissue  paper,  or 
thin  silk,  or  cloth.  Chit  little  slits  for 
armholes  and  put  the  dress  on  the 
doll,  fastening  it  down  the  back  with 
paste. 


The  cape  should  be  orange  colored. 
It  may  be  a  straight  piece  sloped 
down  from  the  neck  or  three-cornered 
in  shape.  Put  the  cape  on  over  the 
dress,  fastening  it  with  paste  in  front 
and  wherever  else  needed  about  the 
neck. 

A  cunning  little  hat  is  made  of 
black  paper  or  white  paper  inked  or 
crayoned  black.  Cut  a  circle  of  thick 
paper  for  the  brim.  In  the  center  of 
this  circle  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to 
fit  nicely  on  the  head  of  the  doll  and 
fasten  it  there  with  glue.  The  crown, 
which  is  cone  shaped,  is  made  of  the 
fourth  of  a  circle,  pasted  together  at 
the  back.    It  is  then  glued  over  the 


.rt.n  orangc- 
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streamer  of  tissue  paper  or  thin  rib- 
bon may  be  woimd  about  the  hat. 

If  the  doll  happens  to  have  jointed 
arms  she  can  carry  a  broom  very 
nicely.  You  can  make  the  broom  of 
straw-colored  raffia  and  a  burnt 
match.  Tie  several  thicknesses  of 
raffia  around  the  end  of  the  match, 
cutting  the  fiber  in  lengths  to  re- 
semble straw.  Glue  or  tie  the  end  of 
the  broom  handle  to  the  doll's  arm. 
Then  the  little  witch  is  all  ready  to 
ride  her  broom,  or  to  sweep  cobwebs, 
as  she  pleases. 

These  witches  will  make  pretty 
favors  for  a  Hallowe'en  party.  For 
this  purpose  use  the  Hallowe'en  col- 
ors, orange  and  black,  but  make  some 
slight  difference  in  the  dresses  worn 
by  the   witches. 

Wishes  of  the  Witch 

Each  one  is  given  a  square  of  black 
paper  about  six  inches  long  and  told 
to  tear  out  a  witch,  using  their  fingers 


Something  to  Do  This  Week 

1KNOW  you're  busy  with  school  and  home  work  and  other  tasks  but 
isn't  it  fun  to  watch  for  your  name  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  not  to 
mention  receiving  a  fine  prize?  We  have  some  thrilling  new  books  for 
boys  and  girls  that  you'll  just  love.  They  will  be  given  as  prizes — so  get 
busy  and  send  in  your  contribution.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  your  name 
hasn't  appeared  as  a  winner.  There's  always  a  chance,  you  know. 
This  week  I   wish  you  would  write   a  short   essay  on 

THINGS    I    WISH    MY    FATHER    WOULDN'T    DO 

Your  name  wont  be  signed  to  your  letter  when  it  is  printed  if  you 
would  rather  it  did  not  appear.  Perhaps  after  you  have  told  us  what 
you  wish  Dad  wouldn't  do  we'll  ask  the  fathers  to  tell  some  of  the  things 
they  wish  you  wouldn't  do  and  that  will  even  things  up  a  bit.  Anyhow, 
get  busy  right  away  for  this  contest  is  open  only  one  week. 

Something  must  be  done  about  our  artists.  They  haven't  been  veiy 
faithful  about  sendin^^  drawings  lately.  As  a  very  special  favor  we're 
going  to  allow  them  to  draw  a  cartoon  on 

MV    IDE.-V   OF  HARD  WORK 

All  drawings  must  be  on  plain,  unruled  paper  and  using  ink.  Hurry 
all  letters  to  Young  People's  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave,    Pift.sbiuph,    Pa. 


only.  Announce  a  prize  for  the  best. 
Before  they  are  collected,  see  that 
their  names  are  put  on  them.  Judges 
award  a  prize  of  a  tiny  broom  or 
.some  other  witch  accessory. 

And  We  Might  Eat — 

Some  folks  like  doughnuts,  coffee, 
apples  and  taffy,  which  I  think  is 
quite  sufficient.  If  you  want  some- 
thing more  elaborate  try  a  friiit  salad 
served  in  hollowed  orange  halves  and 
changed  into  a  Jack  O'Lantern  by 
adding  cloves  for  a  face  and  lettuce 
for  pumpkin  leaves.  Sandwiches 
wrapped  in  transparent  paper  may  be 
decorated  with  howling  cat  seals.  An 
owl  may  perch  on  the  brim  of  the 
glass  filled  with  cider.  The  hole  in  the 
doughnut  may  even  be  disguised  by 
a  saucy  cat  and  witch  sticker. 
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Hear   the    shouts    and    whistles 

Out    there   in   the    dark! 
See    the    grinning    goblins; 

Hear    the    watchdogs    bark; 
Flitting    ghosts    and    brownies — 

What    does    all    this    mean? 
Why,    there's   just    one   reason; 

This    is Hallowe'en. 


Elephant  Lettergram 


Send  in  your  animal  lettergrams 
and  win  a  prize.  Be  sure  to  use  only 
the  letters  in  the  name  of  the  ani- 
mal yoti   want   to   draw. 

Address  Young  People's  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

O 

Little  Folks 


Drawn   by  Ruth  Peljly 

Color  Cinderella  and  hurry  her  back 
to  Little  Folks'  Corner,  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Fa.    There  will  be  prizes 


October  17,  1931 
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Farm  and  Dairy 


By  L.   W.   LIGHTY 


SEVEN  months  hence  we  shall  be 
thinking  about  seed  corn.    Now 
is  the  time  to  make  sure  of  this 
matter  and  we  need  trouble  little  in 

the  spring. 

Many  farmers  select  the  seed  corn 
pars  on  the  stalk.  I  have  found  that 
the  best  way  by  all  odds.  The  plant 
s  very  important.  If  we  select  the 
seed  from  a  good  stalky  plant  with 
the  ear  set  low  we  can  soon  have  a 
strain  of  corn  with  low  set  ears  to 
stand  up  against  the  storm  and  be 
all  around  advantageous. 

Folks  who  give  no  thought  to  the 
Dlant  select  the  seed  corn  as  they 
Jusk  it  and  store  it.  This  is  better 
than  to  select  it  out  of  the  crib  m 
the  winter  or  spring. 

The  ears  should  be  put  in  an  airy 
dry  place  so  they  dry  out  completely 
cob  and  all  before  freezing  weather 
comes.  Then  they  are  all  right  if 
kept  dry.  but  if  moisture  gets  to  them 
the  vitality  may  be  damaged.  I  found 
it  preferable  to  leave  the  grain  on 
the  cobs  until  spring  and  then  make 
tests  for  germination  before  shelling. 

I  have  always  liked  to  .select  twice 
as  much  seed  corn  as  I  really  need  to 
plant  my  acreage,  as  that  gives  a 
chance  to  reject  all  the  ears  that  do 
not  appeal  to  me. 

Not  Unennployed 

My  neighbor,  who  has  a  large  farm 
and  a  small  farm  with  a  tenant  and 
five  growing  children,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  every  one  is  mighty 
busy  in  his  home  including  father.  He 
said  he  will  not  sell  a  pound  of  grain. 
He  had  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  corn.  The  cows,  the  swine 
and  the  poultry  will  eat  it. 

The  fourteen  ducks  lay  ten  to  four- 
teen eggs  a  day  and  that  more  than 
furnishes  meat  for  breakfast.  The 
pullets  lay  well  and  their  eggs  bring 
30c  a  dozen.  A  fiive-acre  field  is 
devoted  to  turkeys  and  there  are 
over  a  hundred  to  be  marketed 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Al- 
ready he  is  offered  25c  a  pound  to  be 
delivered  at  once,  but  he  expects  a 
little  more  and  will  put  more  weight 
on  them. 

This  man  is  not  an  expert  in  fig- 
ures, but  he  has  lots  of  good  com- 
mon sense  and  has  been  on  the  job 
some  years.  He  is  sure  he  is  selling 
his  wheat  at  more  than  a  dollar  a 
bushel  and  all  the  other  grain  at  a 
good  price;  all  are  busy  and  enjoying 
the  work,  while  gloom  and  "depres- 
sion" are  completely  unknown  on  the 
place. 

This  to  offset  letters  filled  with 
woe,  lamentations  and  some  vituper- 
ations. The  farmer  who  keeps  busy 
and  uses  his  thinking  machinery  has 
not  much  to  complain  of,  because  the 
world  must  live  and  it  has  to  buy 
that  living  from  the  farmer.  My 
neighbor  insists  on  furnishing  what 
the  world  will  buy.  The  growlers  in- 
sist the  world  must  buy  what  it  does 
not  want  or  need.    That  is  folly. 

Some   Observations 

Driving  up  and  down  the  land  that 
I  drove  over  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
I  note  many  changes.  In  olden  days 
the  manure  was  left  in  the  yard  to 
rot  and  cure  the  whole  year  until 
"seeding  time,"  when  it  was  a  mighty 
chore  to  draw  it  out  and  spread  it. 
The  theory  then  was  that  fresh  ma- 
nure was  no  good.  For  about  thirty 
years  the  farm  papers  kept  at  it.  Now 
I  found  only  about  six  or  seven  to 
the  hundred  who  still  follow  the  old 
practice;  the  rest  draw  the  manure  as 
it  accumulates  as  nearly  as  is  prac- 
tical and  find  it  pays  largely. 

In  the  olden  days  a  field  seeded 
down  with  grass  was  left  until  it  was 
"worn  out,"  that  is  the  grass  had 
disappeared  and  weeds  took  its  place. 
Except  for  permanent  pastures  such 
fields  are  getting  very  scarce.  The 
farmers  practice  a  rotation  of  crops 
so  the  sod  field  is  generally  mowed 
only  one  summer  or  at  most  two  sum- 


meis.  Every  one  tells  me  this  prac- 
tice pays  in  many  ways.  The  farm 
papers  reiterated  this  method  of  lian- 
dling  soil  and  it  has  won  out  to  the 
profit  of  the  very  great  majority  of 
farmers. 

On  possibly  one-third  of  the  farms 
I  note  permanent  pastures  establish- 
ed and  cared  for.  This  was  unknown 
in  the  olden  days  except  for  land  that 
overflowed  or  was  too  rocky  to  farm. 
This  plan  has  not  been  persistently 
advocated  so  long  but  is  making  ex- 
cellent headway  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  livestock  grower  and  the  dairy- 
man. We  cannot  easily  be  reminded 
too  often  of  the  great  value  of  per- 
manent pasture. 

Some  drives  were  made  after  dark 
in  the  evening  and  some  before  day- 
light in  the  morning.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  so  many  houses  and  barns 
lighted  with  electricity.  I  very  dis- 
tinctly remember  when  the  editor-in- 


chief   of  this  paper  sent  me  over  to 
New  Jersey  to  look  at  a  farm  home 
lighted  with  electricity,  as  seemingly 
there  were  none   as  yet  in   Pennsyl- 
vania.   But  that  was  in  the  long  ago. 
Since   then   most  of   us   boosted   elec- 
tricity   for    the    farm    home    and    it 
surely  gladdens  my  heart  to  see  miles 
and  miles  of  the  rural  stretch  of  road 
with  every  farm  lighted  electrically. 
There  are  a  number  of  observations 
I  made  of  great  credit  to  the  farmer 
like  the  great  number  of  silo.s,  splen- 
did poultry  buildings,  swine  pastures, 
etc.    The  indications  of  running  water 
and    water   conveniences,    flower   and 
shrubbery    plantings    and    an    air    of 
home-like  prosperity  about  the  place 
all  show  the  progress  we  have  made. 
But  there  are  a  few  things  we  have 
failed  in  that  are  prominently  visible. 
In  the  olden  days  lime  teams  on  the 
road   were   in    evidence   and   piles    of 
lime  were  on  almost  every  farm.  Look 
where  you  would  then   in    the  grass 
fields  you  saw  an  abundance  of  clo- 
ver.   Clover  was  in   evidence  all   the 
year  around   and   so  was    lime   most 
of    the    time.     All    this    summer    and 
autumn  I  looked  for  evidences  of  lime 


|r'j.nf%{  Producer  to  f'nnsumpr. 
The  children  in  this  picture  are  those  of  Lewis  F.  Nicholas,  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvania,  a  breeder  of  P"'-*^:^'-^^'  Cheviot  sheep.  The 
lamb  vou  see  in  the  picture  is  one  of  this  pure-bred  flock.  The  little  girl 
sitting  is  Lena,  the  one  standing  at  the  right  is  Ruth,  the  one  holding  the 
cow  is  Thelma  and  the  boy  loolung  across  the  cow  is  Levi.       Miles  Horst. 


Farm  Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


Still  Growing 

I  MEAN  the  stories  about  Sudan 
grass.  Some  months  ago  I  quot- 
ed from  my  friend  John  D.  Mc- 
Reynolds,  who  said  he  had  grovm 
Sudan  grass  60  inches  high  in  62  days 
from  the  time  it  was  sowed.  An- 
other farmer  came  along  and  said 
in  45  days  he  had  grown  Sudan  73 
inches  high.  All  these  stories  are 
eclipsed  by  a  report  given  below  by 
H.  L.  Cline  of  Pennsylvania. 

"A  small  patch  of  Sudan  grass  was 
planted  the  16th  of  June  as  an  emer- 
gency crop.  On  July  26th  it  measured 
80  inches.  I  thought  when  you  said 
it  grew  60  inches  in  62  days  that 
something  was  stretched,  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  my  mind. 
Next  year  seven  acres  will  be  planted 
to  soys  and  Sudan.  I  tried  the  com- 
bination in  a  small  way  this  year  and 
like  it  very  much  as  a  cattle  feed. 
It  also  fits  the  rotation  well  instead  of 
soys  alone." 

It  is  quite  easy  to  grow  at  that 
rate  from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre 
at  one  cutting.  With  all  the  emer- 
gency crops  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted  there  is  little  u.se  of  any 
farmer  being  short  of  feed  if  he  will 
begin  early  in  the  season  to  prepare 
against  it.  The  most  important  of 
these  crops  are  Sudan,  sorghum  and 
oats.  A  neighbor  this  season  sowed 
corn  in  his  soy  beans,  cut  the  crop 
with  a  mowing  machine  and  put  it 
in  the  silo.  He  grew  an  immense  crop 
for  the  silo  and  it  made  good  silage. 


It  is  difficult  to  cure  the  com  if  hay 
is  wanted  to  be  made  out  of  the  crop. 
I  would  not  recommend  the  com- 
bination. 

Brief  Answers 

AS.-  If  the  land  has  been  well 
•  limed  and  12  to  15  pounds 
sweet  clover  is  sown  per  acre  it  will 
choke  out  red  clover.  I  have  had  it 
to  do  that  when  much  less  seed  was 
sown.  I  think  T  would  stick  to  sweet 
clover  until  the  land  was  made  rich 
enough  to  grow  any  other  crop  well. 
It  is  a  persistent  grower.  Last  year 
we  let  a  lot  of  seed  ripen  in  our  pas- 
ture and  now  the  sweet  clover  is 
thicker  in  the  sod  than  it  has  been 
for  five  years. 

*     «     * 

JB.  R. — If  the  sweet  clover  is  only 
•  six  to  eight  inches  high  I  wotild 
not  cut  it  this  fall.  Sweet  clover  like 
alfalfa  should  go  into  winter  with  sev- 
eral inches  of  growth.  It  will  pre- 
vent it  from  heaving  out.  Neither 
would  I  pasture  it.  Pasturing  al- 
falfa is  a  sure  way  of  killing  it. 


MRS.  E.  H. — If  that  sod  is  not  as 
thick  as  it  should  be  I  would  go 
onto  it  in  March  before  the  ground 
settles  from  the  winter  freezing,  sow 
some  seed  and  harrow  it  in.  A  spike- 
tooth  harrow  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose if  the  ground  is  not  too  hard. 
Yes,  both  stable  manure  and  nitrate 
of  soda  can  be  used  very  success- 
fully  without   harrowing    them    in. 
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and  saw  it  in  very  few  cases,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  clover.  We  have 
grass  fields,  but  the  clover  is  not 
prominent  and  when  it  comes  in 
bloom  it  is  all  alsike.  Red  clover  has 
gone  with  the  going  of  the  lime  and 
I  am  convinced  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take and  a  decided  loss  to  the  farmer. 
We  should  talk  more  and  think  more 
about  lime. 

Another   thing    in    which   we    have 
moved  backward  is  the  neglect  or  de- 
struction of  the  farm  wood-lot.    Two 
score  or  more  years  ago  almost  every 
farm  had  a  fine  wood-lot,  but  in  our 
land  greed  we  cut  the  trees  and  start- 
ed growing  wheat  on  the  land.    What 
a  blunder  that  was.    Let  us  get  busy 
and  correct   this   mistake.    Our  state 
Forestry  Department  will  help  us  at 
little  cost.    Thirteen  years  ago  I  se- 
cured   some    forest    trees    from    the 
nursery.    I  just  measured  the  circum- 
ference of  one  and  it  is  53  inches  and 
the   estimated   height   is   40   feet.     A 
Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  friend  sent  me 
sugar  maple  seedlings  nine  years  ago. 
I    recently'  measured    one    that    was 
fifteen    inches    in    circumference    and 
estimated  23  feet  tall.   A  crop  of  trees 
will  pay  better  than  35c  wheat. 
O 

Brood  Sow  Brevity 

LOW-PRICED  market  hogs  al- 
ways bring  about  a  large  turn- 
over in  farm  brood  sows.  The 
market  doesn't  like  these  weighty 
ROWS  coming  along  with  the  late  fall 
and  winter  crop.  When  the  stakes  are 
low  the  game  is  by  no  means  so  tense. 
The  denim  producer  of  bacon  is  not 
likely  to  stroke  his  figurative  beard  or 
scratch  his  matter-of-fact  head  so 
long  or  so  gravely  this  fall  in  signing 
up  his  players  for  the  spring  pig 
game.  Regardless  of  market  disfavor 
and  professional  advice  about  "tried 
brood  sows"  a  lot  of  old  400-pounder3 
will  bump  the  scraping  tables  before 
the  New  Year  and  as  many  gilts  will 
be  hurdled  out  for  replacements. 

Nothing  very  good  is  being  said  for 
next  summer's  hog  market.  This 
customary  annual  bare  spot  is  gen- 
erally hailed  as  a  very  satisfactory 
time  in  which  to  cash  in  old  sows, 
but  will  they  deport  themselves  in  a 
worth-while  way  next  summer"/  The 
man  in  the  country  is  always  liable 
to  cut  the  corner  and  trade  in  his 
boarder  brood  sows  when  fall  markets 
get  particularly  soft  and  the  future 
of  pork  looks  unattractive.  Further- 
more when  he  starts  to  go  in  this  de- 
tail he  is  likely  to  clean  house  and 
not  keep  around  any  dowagers  at  all 
to  make  life  miserable  all  winter  for 
these  low-bought  young  brood  sow 
prospects. 

Numerous  teats  is  a  stubborn  pre- 
requisite   in    the    lore-honored    quali- 
fications of   a   brood   sow.    The   first 
sow  this   farm   bought  came   by   ex- 
press  in   the  form  of  a  pig   and   the 
very  first  thing  we  did  so  long  ago 
was  to  stretch   her  up  to  count  the 
teats.    Fourteen,  and  as  long  as  she 
remained     on    the    farm    eight    pigs 
raised  was  her  very  moderate  record. 
Arriving  on  foot  from  a  neighbor- 
ing farm  was  another  gilt  that  was 
bred  to  the  same  boars  all  the  while 
and  ate  from  the  same  trough  as  the 
first   sow   and   had  just  exactly   and 
only  ten  teats.    When  we  say   "just 
exactly"  that  means  a  lot,  for  every 
teat   was    really    and  just   exactly   a 
teat  and  not  a  half-way,  crowded  in, 
pig-deceiving,    pig-cheating    and  pig- 
starving  hoax.    Only  once  in  all  the 
time  we  kept  this  sow  did  she  fail  to 
raise  ten  pigs  and  the  one  exception 
was  nine. 

The  pudgy,  dumpy  gilt  we  discard 
without  a  look  at  her  udder-  aside 
from  this,  udder  is  our  immediate 
point  of  contention.  Supernumerary 
and  rudimentary  teats  not  only  de- 
ceive the  young  pigs  but  expand  the 
udder  line  and  crowd  the  better  rear 
teats  into  practical  and  actual  incon- 
venient location.  When  we  have 
picked  sows  with  desirable  stretch  of 
body  and  a  touch  of  angularity  and 
inflexibly  symmetrical  udders  of  ten 
or  twelve  teats,  brood  sow  character 
and  maternal  qualities  have  seemed 
to  come  along  with  these  two  strong 
and  really  essential  and  natural  sow 
anatomies.  G.  P.  Williams. 
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Fartner*s  Business  Letter 


FOLLOWING  the  announcement 
that  the  banking  interests  of  the 
country  would  set  up  a  vast  financial 
institution  to  ease  the  burden  of 
frozen  assets,  a  great  change  was  ap- 
parent in  security  and  commodity 
markets,  and  a  better  feeling  among 
business  men  evidenced  than  at  any 
time  since  this  depression  set  in. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  have 
at  last  turned  the  corner,  and  that 
may  prove  to  be  true.  It  has  long 
been  urged  that  the  greatest  need  is 
the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  an 
important  step  in  that  direction  has 
now  been  taken,  according  to  opinions 
generally  expressed. 

Grains  Score  Advance 

Grain  markets  scored  strong  ad- 
vances this  week,  well  held,  the  result 
largely  of  the  better  feeling  and  great- 
er confidence  engendered  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  banking  pool  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  frozen  assets.  It 
•was  the  best  week  in  the  grain  trade 
in  a  long,  long  time.  Grain  market 
experts  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  low  spot  has  been  passed,  and  that 
a  period  of  irregularly  higher  trends 
is  at  hand.  At  no  time  in  months,  it 
is  stated,  has  there  been  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  sentiment  regarding  the 
grain  situation. 

So  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  an- 
other factor  was  the  belief  that  Russia 
would  soon  have  to  cease  exporting 
in  important  volume.  This  will  have 
far-reaching  effect  if  it  proves  to  be 
true.  The  statistics  of  the  situation 
in  this  country  show  conclusively  that 
farmers  generally  are  not  selling 
wheat.  This  is  the  case  even  in  the 
Southwest,  primary  receipts  being 
much  under  normal,  a  fact  particular- 
ly striking  because  of  the  large  crop. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  price  and  the 
tendency  to  feed  wheat  account  for 
this.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  price 
boom  is  expected,  however. 

The  Slaughter  Figures 

Cattle  slaughter  during  September 
■was  among  the  lowest  on  record. 
Total  for  the  entire  country,  under 
federal  inspection,  was  686,885  head, 
smallest  for  the  month  since  1915.  In 
the  case  of  hogs,  September  slaughter 
totaled  2,954,565  head,  third  largest  on 
record.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  con- 
tinued to  set  a  new  record — 1,666,986 
for  September.  The  total  for  the  nine 
months  of  the  year  is  13,180,866,  com- 
paring with  the  previous  record,  12,- 
237,493,  a  year  ago,  and  with  10,407,- 
897  two  years  ago,  these  being  the 
only  years  when  the  nine  months  total 
ran  above  ten  million. 

Strength    In    Cattle 

While  a  new  top  was  put  on  the 
cattle  market  this  week,  the  general 
average  of  steer  prices  was  a  dime 
lower,  at  $8.30.  The  market  did  extra- 
ordinarily well  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  receipts  were  the  largest  of  the 
year.  The  new  top  for  the  week  was 
$10.60,  paid  at  midweek  for  some 
1,272-pound  steers.  This  was  20  cents 
over  last  week,  and  highest  since  last 
April.  Best  yearlings  this  week  sold 
at    $10.25,    a   quarter    over    last    week. 

The  supply  of  stockers  and  feeders 
was  moderate,  and  the  demand  good, 
resulting  in  an  advance  of  25  to  50 
cents  in  prices.  A  rather  desirable 
kind  will  now  cost  around  $5.50,  some 
higher  or  lower  as  to  quality  and 
weight,  with  quotations  up  to  $7  for 
fancy  selected.  It  is  evident  that  feed- 
ing will  be  held  in  check  to  some  ex- 
tent on  account  of  lack  of  credit.  And 
there  is  general  agreement  that  should 
employment  and  business  conditions 
pick  up  there  will  not  be  too  much 
beef  for  the  country's  needs. 

Hogs  Average   Steady 

Because  of  the  character  of  the  sup- 
ply the  hog  market  has  been  uneven, 
yet  the  average  price  this  week  was 
exactly  the  same  as  last  week,  at  $5.15. 
Light  hogs  continue  to  come,  in  large 
numbers.  Shipments  running  as  low 
as  50  pounds  in  weight  are  not  un- 
usual, and  there  is  no  demand  for 
them  except  from  the  packers,  and 
that  is  not  any  too  good.  Most  of  the 
fair  weight  light  stuff  sells  at  or  close 
to  $5,  but  there  are  sales  as  low  as 
$3.  This  light  stuff  sells  steady  to 
weak,  but  all  the  heavier  kinds  are  in 
good  demand,  selling  steady  to  higher. 
Average  weight  of  hogs  was  still  lower 
this  week,  at  223  pounds.  Receipts  are 
liberal,  447,000  at  eleven  markets  this 
•week,  comparing  with  486,000  last 
week,  and  467,000  a  year  ago.  It  was 
the  second  largest  week  since  last 
May.  Pork  loins  are  now  selling 
wholesale  in  this  market  at  12  to  16 'i 
cents,  lowest  since  last  February.  The 
heavy  selling  of  light  stuff  makes  the 


market  look  better  for  later  on. 
Lambs  Much  Lower 

The  only  exception  to  the  rule  of 
higher  markets  this  week  was  in  lamb 
trade.  Best  lambs  sold  as  much  as 
$1.25  lower  during  the  week,  and  the 
average  lamb  price,  at  $5.80,  was  50 
cents  lower.  All  kinds  of  ovine  stock 
sold  off  except  feeder  lambs,  which 
held  about  steady.  Top  lambs  sold  at 
$6.75  during  the  week,  this  comparing 
with  a  top  of  $7  last  week. 

Feeder  lambs  have  been  in  good  de- 
mand this  year,  especially  in  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi.  During 
the  period  from  July  to  September,  in- 
clusive, the  markets  sent  about  20  per 
cent  more  lambs  to  feed-lots  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  last  year,  and  six 
per  cent  more  than  the  average  of 
the  past  five  years.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease was  in  western  states,  mainly 
into  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  have  taken  only 
about   as    many    lambs    as    last    year. 

Chicago,  Oct.  10,  1931.         Watson. 
» 

Produce  Market  Review 

'T'HE  market  for  fresh  eggs  in  Phila- 
•*•  delphia  was  firm  during  the  week. 
Receipts  have  dropped  to  a  very  low 
point  and  the  quality  was  irregrular. 
Prices  of  fancy  hennery  eggs  reached 
48  @  50c  per  dozen,  but  buyers  thought 
this  price  extreme  and  bought  only 
for  immediate  use. 

Nearby  and  -western  stocks  of  aver- 
age quality  sold  fairly  well  but  lower 
grades  were  draggy.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  fancy  hennery  eggs,  the  mar- 
ket was  rather  quiet  due  partly  to  the 
warm  unseasonable  weather  and  the 
general  business  depression. 

The  dealers  are  anxious  to  work  on 
storage  stock  but  current  receipts  of 
fresh  eggs  up  to  the  present  time  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, is  chsmging  rapidly.  The  chain 
stores  have  gone  over  to  storage  eggs 
but  as  yet  are  using  largely  from  their 
o-wn  stock.    Retail  prices  of  the  prin- 


cipal chains  on  carton  eggs  advanced 
2c  during  the  week  to  41c,  while  loose 
eggs  remained  unchanged  at  31c.  Con- 
sumption appears  to  be  holding  up 
fairly  well. 

Still    in   Storage 

The  withdrawals  from  cold  storage 
were  unsatisfactory  and  considerably 
below  that  of  corresponding  period 
last  year.  As  yet  prices  have  not  been 
high  enough  to  move  eggs  stored  m 
April  and   May  at  a  profit. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely  se- 
lected white  extras  sold  at  42(a'48c  per 
dozen,  white  extras  at  35C(/'41c,  brown 
extras  at  35((r40c  and  mixed  colors  at 
22(??40c. 

The  New  York  egg  market  was  ir- 
regular with  hot  weather  restricting 
the  demand.  Nearby  closely  selected 
white  eggs  sold  at  43 f^  48c  per  dozen, 
■with  some  fancy  lots  bringing  a  pre- 
mium. Other  grades  of  white  eggs 
ranged  from  22(ii;42c  according  to 
quality.   Brown  eggs  sold  at  26Cii!43c. 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  about  steady.  The  demand 
for  chickens  showed  some  improve- 
ment. Fowls  were  steady  with  fancy 
stock  selling  well.  Colored  fowl  sold 
at  18  @  22c  and  Leghorn  fowl  at  12  @ 
17c.  Chickens  sold  at  17  @  24c.  Fresh 
killed  broilers  were  in  fair  supply  and 
prices  were  irregular.  Fryers  were 
fairly  plentiful. 

The  butter  market  advanced  some- 
what on  92-score  during  the  week 
and  closed  firm.  Receipts  of  fresh  but- 
ter of  fancy  grade  were  light.  Medium 
grades  did  not  advance. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  consumption 
but  indications  point  to  a  somewhat 
greater    consumption    than    last    year. 

Potatoes  Lower 

Potato  markets  continued  their 
downward  trend  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Shipments  -were  somewhat 
lighter  but  supplies  in  city  markets 
were  fully  ample  for  the  demand. 
Prices  are  very  low  and  far  lower 
than  the  size  of  the  crop  would  war- 
rant in  a  normal  year.  The  dealers  in 
the  cities  who  usually  buy  and  store 
are  not  doing  so  this  year  and  this 
helps  hold  prices  down.  If  this  con- 
dition continues  it  looks  as  though 
prices   would   work   lower   before   any 


LIVESTOCK 


TrrTBBvmQm 

Cattle 

Monday's  supply  ■was  about  50  carloads, 
all  gras-sers.  Trade  was  fairly  active  on 
most  classes  of  cattle,  prices  showing  an 
upward  tendency  but  the  change  was 
slight.  Weighty  steers  were  all  wanted, 
going  largely  at  $7.25@7.40,  a  few  up  to 
$7.50.  Best  handy-weight  butcher  steers 
brought  $7.25  but  not  many  were  of  such 
quality  as  to  reach  $7.  Fair  to  good  handy- 
weight  butcher  steers  brought  $6.25'?I)6.75. 
and  fair  light  steers  $6(5)6.25.  Ordinary 
light  steers  went  at  $5.50W5.75  and  in- 
ferior on  down  to  $4.  A  few  choice  heifers 
brought  $6.25@G.50.  fat  and  light,  but  the 
top  price  for  a  carload  was  $6.  Fair  fleshy 
heifers  went  at  $5@5.S0.  Outside  of  a 
few  choice  cows  the  top  was  practically 
$4.50  and  not  many  good  enough  to  bring 
over  $4.  Bulk  of  the  cows  sold  between 
$3  and  $3.75.  Canners  were  stronger  at 
$2@2.50.  Bulls  were  all  wanted,  $4.75@5 
being  paid  for  good  handy-weight  butcher 
bulls  and  $4.50iffi4.75  for  good  heavy.  Bo- 
lognas sold  largely  around  $4. 

Choice  dry-fed  steers    None  here 

Choice    grass    steers    $7  25®>  7  50 

Good  to  choice,  do 7  00ft*  7  2i> 

Fair  to  good,   do 6  50fti)  7  W 

Ordinary  to  fair    5  50®  6  25 

Plain    heavy   steers    5  OCH)  6  00 

Good  to  choice  yearlings None  here 

Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1,150   lbs 6  50®  7  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  OOfg)  6  60 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 5  50®  6  00 

Common,    do 5  W<(j)  6  60 

Good  light  butcher  steers  6  50®  6  75 

Fair  to  good  light  steers    6  00®  6  60 

Common  to  medium,  do 5  00®  6  00 

Inferior  light   steers    4  00®  5  00 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers   $6  00®  6  25 

Good   to   choice   heifers    5  50®  6  00 

Fair  to   good   heifers    5  00®  5  50 

Common  to  fair  heifers   4  00®  5  00 

Choice    fat   cows    4  50®  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows   4  00®  4  50 

Fair    to    good    cows    3  00®  4  00 

Common   to    fair   cows    2  50®  3  00 

Canners    2  00®  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00@75  00 

Choice   heavy    bulls    4  50®  4  75 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulla   . .     4  75®  5  00 
Fair  to  good   handy  bulla    ...     4  25®  4  75 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  75®  4  25 

Inferior  bulls    3  00®  3  50 

Hogs 

Last  week'.s  market  closed  with  good 
hogs  at  $6.  Monday's  .supply  was  25 
double-deck  carload.",  and  there  was 
a  reaction  of  about  15c  per  cwt.  Good 
hops  of  all  weights  above  ISO  lbs.  and  be- 
low 275  lbs.  went  largely  at  .IS.R.'i.  liRhtor 
and  heavier  hoxs  at  varying  differences 
arrording  to  woi^ht  an<l  qu.ility.  Light 
hops  and  pigs  wore  comparatively  scarce, 
and   indications  are   that   these   are   being 


ifonf  tn  r-orsiiTTie  the  ohe**p  grain  now 
available.  Light  hogs.  140  lbs.  or  there- 
abouts, were  wanted  at  $5.50  and  pigs  of 
good  quality  at  $5.25.  Sows  brought  $4® 
4.50  and   stags  $2®2.50. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over $5  75®  5  85 

Heavy  mixed   5  80®  5  85 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  5  80®  5  85 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160@180  lbs.  .  5  75®  5  85 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.   ...     5  40®  5  50 

Pigs.    90-110  lbs 5  00®  5  25 

Roughs    4  00@  4  50 

Stags    2  00®  2  60 

8h««p  and  Xtambi 

Monday's  supply  was  about  18  double- 
deck  carloads.  Only  about  one  carload  of 
sheep  were  offered  and  none  of  high  qual- 
ity. Most  of  the  lambs  were  below  stand- 
ard quality,  too.  Sheep  sold  on  a  $3.50 
basis  for  good  handy  wethers.  There 
■were  plenty  of  orders  and  buyers  for 
good  lambs  at  $7  per  cwt..  in  fact,  only  a 
part  of  such  orders  could  be  filled.  With 
light  and  sub-standard  lambs  the  oppo- 
site was  true.  Eastern  buyers  are  not  dis- 
posed to  pay  over  $5  for  light  lambs,  60  lbs 
or  a  little  over,  even  if  fleshy.  If  not 
fleshy  the  "outs"  were  hard  to  sell  at 
$4®4.50  and  little  thin  lambs  sold  as  low 
as  $3  per  cwt.  It  was  estimated  that  at 
least  two  double-deck  carloads  of  West 
■Virginia  lamoa,  all  ewes  and  wethers  and 
suitable  for  feeders,  could  be  had  at  $4 
®4.50.  and  calls  were  put  in  for  feeder 
buyer.s.  These  lambs  look  cheap  enough 
to  make  money  in  the  feed  lot  for  any 
body  who  knows  how  to  handle  them, 
including  treatment  for  internal  para- 
sites. 

Good  to  best  wethers  $3  25®  3  50 

Good    mixed     3  00®  3  25 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  50®  3  00 

Common    to   fair    1  00®  2  25 

Good  to  best  lambs   6  75®  7  00 

Medium    lambs     4  50®  5  .50 

Culls  and   common   3  00®  4  50 

Calves 

Monday's  receipts  ■were  about  700  head. 
The  market  was  50c  under  last  week's 
close,  best  veal  calves  going  at  $9.50,  sec- 
onds at  $7®8  and  others  at  $4®6  largely. 

O 

CHICAGO 
CatUe 
Chicago,   Oct.   12.— About    21,000  head   of 
cattle  were  on  sale.  The  market  was  .=tendy 
to  strong.    Top  steers  brought  $10.25.  while 
the  bulk  went  at  $6. 50®  10. 
Hogs 
Receipts     were     42,fKiO     head,     including 
12,000    "directs."     The   market    was   steady 
to    a    dime    hipher.     Top    of    market    was 
$5..5.5,   and  the  bulk  of  good  hogs  brought 
$4.85®5.!J0. 

Sheep 
Twenty  thou.sand  sheep  and  lambs  were 
on   sale.     The    market    was    steady    to   2.'jc 
higher.     Top    native    lambs    sold    at    $0.65, 
bulk  $5®6.25. 
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improvement  can  be  expected.  Latj 
September  rains  and  absence  of  frogt 
have  been  keeping  vines  alive  in  many 
sections. 

Late  in  the  week  prices  of  eastern 
potatoes  ranged  from  around  70c  to 
$1  per  100-pound  sack  with  most  sales 
at  75((<'85c.  Bulk  stock  at  Maine  ship, 
ping  points  sold  as  low  as  25c  per  loo 
pounds  with  some  sales  of  Green 
Mountains  at  35(f/M0c.  W.  R.  W 
O 

Produce  Quotations 

FHIIiADEI.FHIA 

Batter. — Higher  than  extras.  37  ®  40c- 
92  .score.  36c;  90  score.   30c. 

Egg«.— P.  C.  best  marks.  49®50c:  nearby 
white  extras.  35® 41c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 35® 40c;  nearby  mixed  colors.  26@ 
34c;    nearby    current   receipts.   20® 24c. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls.  13®  25c;  broilers, 
15®24c;  old  roosters,  12®  16c;  pigeons,  pr 
20®25c;    turkeys,    18®23c;    ducks.    17c. 

Pruitt.— APPLES.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  %  bskts., 
various  varieties,  20®40c.  PEACHES,  N 
J.,  Krummels.  40®75c  %  bskt.  PEARS.  N 
J.,    %   bskts..    Kieffers,    20®50c. 

VegeUMea.— SPINACH.  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus 
35®50c.  TOMATOES,  N.  J.  &  Pa..  % 
bskts..  40@75c.  BEETS.  Pa.  &  N.  J..  1@ 
2VjC  bnch.  BEANS,  snap.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  % 
bskts.,  green  flat.  50®75c.  CELERY.  N.J. 
hearts,  3@5c  bnch.  CARROTS,  Pa.  &  N.J 
l®2c.  POTATOES.  N.  J.  &  Pa..  %  bskts' 
30®40c.  SWEET  POTATOES.  N.  J.,  yel- 
lows,.  No.  I's,  %  bskt..  30®45c.  CORN, 
green,  sacks,  100  ears,  75c®$2.  RADISHES 
N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus..  40®50c.  EGGPLANTS 
N.  J..  %  bskt..  10®30c.  ESCAROLE.  Pa. 
&  N.  J.,  bus..  20®40c.  KALE.  N.  J.  &  Pa. 
bus..  20®30c.  LETTUCE.  N.  J.  crates.  Big 
Boston.  40®75c.  MUSHROOMS.  Pa..  3-lb 
bskt..  white.  25®85c.  PARSLEY.  Pa.  & 
N.  J..  50c  bus.  PUMPKINS.  N.  J.,  %  bskt.. 
15®30c.  PARSNIPS.  Pa.  bus.,  40®65c. 
CAULIFLOWER,  N.  J.,  crates,  $1®1.50. 
CABBAGE,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  %  bskts.,  20®30c. 
PEPPERS.  N.  J.,  ss  bskts;  Bullnose, 
green,  15®30c.  TURNIPS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  % 
bskts..  15@30c.  WATERCRESS,  Pa.  &  N. 
J.,   per  bunch,   l',i®2'jc. 

YORK 

Batter. — Country,  40® 45c;  creamery,  37 
©41c. 

Egg«.— Fresh,  37®40c;   pullet,  25® 30c. 

Poaltry. — Leghorns.  16®22c;  dressed,  90c 
®$1.25:  Rocks  &  Reds,  22®24c:  dre-ssed, 
$1.25@1.50;    springers,   dressed.   50c®$1.25. 

Prolta.— APPLES.  8®  13c  li  pk.  PEACH- 
ES. 13®20c  U  pk. ;  80c®$l  per  bskt. 
GRAPES.  10c  qt.  CANTALOUPES,  5®10c 
each. 

Vegetable*.— POTATOES.  10@15c  U  pk. 
CABBAGE,  3®6c  head.  LETTUCE.  10®20c 
head.  CELERY.  5®13c  stalk.  SPINACH, 
10®13c  U  pk.  TURNIPS.  8®10c  V,  pk. 
CAULIFLOWER.  5®15c  head.  CARROTS, 
6c  bunch.  TOMATOES,  10®13c  U  pk. 
SAUER  KRAUT,  15c  qt.  STRING  BEANS, 
igi»i5o  14  pk.  LIMA  BEANS,  25c  "t.  PEP- 
PEARS.  *  lb®15c*  qt.  grapes"  5®6c  lb. 
QUINCES,  20®25c  qt.  box. 
NEW   YORK 

Batter. — Higher  than  extras,  36c;  ex- 
tras, 35c;  flrsts.  27i^@34Vic;  90  score,  30>ic; 
89   score,    28»2®29c. 

Eggs. — ^White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras.  43048c;  extra  firsts. 
30®34c;  average  extras.  35®42c;  mediums, 
31®  36c. 

Sreised  Poaltry. — Chickens,  nearby,  20 
@35c;  fowls,  bbls..  dry  packed.  16®26c; 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  12®16c;  pigeons, 
prime,   doz..  50c®$l. 

XJlZrCASTEB 

Batter. — Country  butter,  35®  40c;  cream- 
cry  butter.  36®42c. 

Egg«.— Fresh,   36®42c  doz. 

SroMed  poaltry. — Chickens,  $1®2  each: 
springer.s,  60c®$l  each;  ducks,  $1.25®2.25; 
squabs,  25®50c  each;  rabbits.  $1®1.50  each. 

PruIUi.— A  P  P  L  E  S,  10  ®  15c  '4  peck. 
PEACHES.  15®20c  qt.  PLUMS,  10®15c  qt. 
PEARS.    10@15c    qt.    GRAPES.    5@6c    lb. 

Vegetoble«— A  S  P  A  R  A  G  U  S,  20  ®  25C 
bunch.  BEANS,  (string),  10  (g)  15c  % 
peck.  BEANS.  (Lima),  184/'20c  pint  box 
BEETS.  5®8c  bunch.  CABBAGE,  5@10c 
headL  CARROTS.  5®8c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER. 15®25e  head.  CELERY,  8®15c 
bunch.  CTUCUMBERS,  3®8c  each.  EG€f- 
PLANTS.  5®15c  each.  ENDIVE.  8®lUc 
head.  LETTUCE.  10®15c  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS, 20  @  25c  pt.  box.  ONIONS. 
12®  15c  Vi  pk.  POTATOES.  8®  12c  '4  pk; 
50®60c  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet.  20®25c 
U  peck.  PEPPERS.  l®3c  each.  PEAS, 
35®40c  U  pk.  PARSLEY,  2W5c  bnch. 
RADISHES,  8®10c  bnch.  KHUBAKB.  5c 
bnch.  SPINACH.  10®15c  V,  pk.  TOMA- 
TOES, 8®10c  pt.  TURNIPS.  12®15c  H  pk. 
SWEET  CORN,  12® 20c  doz. 
PITTSBUBOH 

Botter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras, 
35'4c;  standards,  34='4c;  89  score,  30',4c; 
88   score,   28' ic. 

Eggi. — Nearby  current  receipts,  flrst, 
20ii®22iic;  fresh,  extra  firsts,  25ii®27lzc; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  extras,  30V:®34'';C. 

Poaltry. — Live  hens,  heavy.  21®23c:  me- 
dium, 17® 20c;  Leghorns,  15®18c;  spring- 
ers. ITiflSc;  colored  springers,  heavy.  17 
C'r22c;  small.  15®18c:  old  roostor.s,  12®14c; 
ducks,  18®21c.  Fresh  killed  full  dressed 
hens,  36c;  hog  dressed.  30c. 

O 

WOOIi   UABXET 

A  strike  last  week,  .^hutting  down  sev- 
eral large  worsted  mills,  added  another 
imcertainty  to  a  wool  market  which  has 
i)een  unsettled  for  some  time.  Trading 
wa.i  restricted  to  scattered  .sales  for  im- 
mediate needs.  Prices  were  larLC<"lv  nom- 
inal. The  few  .=ales  showed  strictly  tomb- 
ing three-eiphths  sellinR  at  23'(ji-Mc  and 
half-blood  clothing  21c.  Quarter- hlood 
combing  brought  21® 22c.  Fine  combing 
Is   quoted   at  24®25»ic  at    Boston. 
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""-TTTTMIltV    IM.AN'l'S.      Will    r.iuliil,    lic-illlliv 
fl'"^^,  nl  V,  ■'    rjuoi>»U-'\    I..   »;iv..   sutlKfa.tl..,,. 

I'"""r    ,    ir       pii. .-.    !'r.inl-r.    <' r.    I'.iu'    .!."•. 

At  ""'"'k.     |;|iilciMi..ic.    An.i.i!!.    .\lMT.l.-.n.    I.'H- 

...11         "  '"■    ..'.■..         ■    ;...ll .1,         nl.r      \   nil,-        S       S., 
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(281)      17 


M''f>,';L,  <•■  7.-  IMP  .'-.till:  !<i.-..00  |M-r  I.IMMI.  -M'ls- 
\*'.  '  ..wrV'hii.iiVl'-n  i;v.Tl..-arltiK  HM  |iit  H)0; 
Ul;.'"  ;i;.'  ',o(,  k>*SM  lx-1-  1,000.  Uii.vni-r  I»ros., 
f*'*C,.   Siili'*l""-.v-    .M<1. 


l)liS 


Itnilicstcr,  N.  Y., 
lien  to  take 
f(ir    llM    "Klrst-iirlzo 


-T7rnTT()N     NimSKltllO.S 

'i"rl    for    i-l.rlMK    <lf)iv("r.v    for    ,-,- 

*  pir  ri'I.liK-i-""''''"   KMiinml,-,..   Nrw  l..w..r  pries. 
;w'oi"fit.    I'nri    or   fnli    linuv    Pay   >v.-.Ul.v. 

.iTu'II    \NI>    AIM'I.K   TltKK.S.    .^r   iiiul    up.    Y<l- 

"«,„''      pcnrs,     cherries,     nuts,     l.ernes,     pe.niis, 
SnVn  ..is.    1-ree    .atnloK,     TeniHsset'    Nursery 


Ciiinii.i".' 


liox 


fj.'>.     Cleveliiml.     Teiin. 


,T77ii)V  AM'.\r,l".\  Sl':i:i)  .f.l.OO.  Crinnn  .Mfalfil 
ll\lVVl.ie     .Sweet     (Mover.     S:i.(H..     -Ml    ;1<)-1I.. 

imv    I'efere    .Spring.     Ce".     llowmun.     Conconlla, 

Kfl"*"'*^ . . 

rr  Til  ir  r.LI.ItS  for  l(te  nml  n  list  of  fruit 
'-  «,:,i  imiiies  ami  n.ltlress.  Zllke  IJrotliors, 
IiiiriHln.'   Mlflilgnii.  __^ 


FOR   THE   HOME 


1,1-iillIT  VACl'f.M  CM;A.\1;US.  Hoovers,  Kil- 
^k^  Apex  Koyals  nml  IteKinas,  $l().!)r.;  These 
Ilenners  are  thoroUBlil.v  rebuilt  iii.<l  InsiKMled 
hlfore  shippli.K-  They  are  iMiulpiK-.l  with  new 
,'lls  bags  mill  liru-shes  aii.l  <nii  scarcely  he  lohl 
';;" ,  ,"mv.  Send  no  money— order  the  cleaner 
u  i.refer.  It  will  be  shijiped  C.  <).  I)..  charRes 
i.nUl.l.   '1'.   J-    T'-reell.    ;i.i:{    V»"    Dyke,    Detroit. 

MiriJITIS,    AUTIlUrnS.    UnKlM.VTI.SM      Lat - 

?t  (iscovorv.    For    information    write,    .Medi.lay 
Jaltorntories"  Corporaticm,    Wilkinslnirt;.    I'a. 


SKNI)  US  NA.MKS  of  .I  frien.ls  with  tOc  ,<^"r 
i.VsiiiKe  get  sample  pound  coffee  free.  Carlton 
i'.iffce   Company.    I'aducah,     Kent  inky. 

P1T\NS.— I'lirce  size  pnpershell  I'ecans,  tiiiest 
aiiiility.  15f  lb.  Mail  orders  to  A.  IS.  Klrby. 
OalTiiey.    S.    C. 


SHKI.I.ED      "I'd      SKLKCn'KD      I'KANfT.S.      ten 
iKmnd.".    »1.00.    \V.    W.    Williams,    (jiiitinun,    (.a. 


Sl'KClALIZINd       IJL()0MJ:US.       T.      (enta 
Eiimniiel,    148   Greene   St  ,    New   York. 

TOBACCO 


up. 


FIFTY  HAVANA  FIM.KD  riOAKS.  10c  (iiiallty 
ilirid  $2.50  or  lifty  7c  (|iialijy,  %l.m  postpaid. 
Iliiml  made,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Smoke  ,  entire 
iiuiuher.  Dissallslied  money  refunded.  IVrklo- 
niea   ("iBiir   ('(Uiipany,    Yerkes.     I'eniia. 


(JOLI)  LKAF.  —  OlATtANTr.KD  ChewlnR  or 
Smoklne,  X,  U.S.,  $1.(H):  ten  .$l.r>0.  I'ii.e  fr.-e. 
I'av  postmaster.  Cooperative  I'armers.  lilT, 
.<c(lHli!i.    Kei.tiMky. 

(;OLn  LKAI'  TOIi.VCCt).    mild,    mellow,  like   rare 

(lid   wine.    Smoking,    4    pounds,    $1.(M1;  (Uiewinc, 

4.-$l. '.*.'..     postpaid.      r.idmont     Farms,  Chatham, 

Virginia.  


(;i:nu(;iA  iiukjut  \.v..\v  sm()KI.\<;  Tj»nAC- 

ifl,  live  pounds,  $1.;!5  |.ostpald.   W.  \\  .  M  iUlnin.s. 
Qiiltninn,    <;a. 

.SMOKING.— 10    iiounds,    $1.00:    Cliewlnp,    $1.40; 
4<)I'iiigs,  §1.50.    Kriiest  Clioate,  Wingo.  Kentucky. 

MISCEItlaANEOUS 


WHY  r.I.A.MK  THK  DULL  when  vour  cow  does 
not  breed  V  Use  Cowco  1  hour  before  service. 
Ilesults  or  your  money  back;  8.">  cents  for  one 
ci)W,  12.90  for  five  cows,  postpaid.  Woodstock 
Farms,  Uest  Uno'wn  farm  in  America.  lit.  2. 
Box    19  C.     Renton.     Wnshlnijlon. 

Ut  QUAMTY"  linOFINfJ  I'AIM^R.  Trepnid  I 
|.ly,  $1.15:  1!  idv,  $1.30:  .'!  ply.  $1.4.'-..  Nails  and 
cement,  l!ic  i»er  roll  extra.  Winiker  Hrothers, 
MillU,    Mass. 


TUAP.S  THAI*  T.\OS,  SCENT.S,  trapping  e.iiiip- 
meat.  Quick  service.  Write  for  new  catalogue. 
Howe  Fur  V.n..   Dej.t.    I.    ('oo|iers   Mills.    .Maine. 

DOGS 

FRKE  DOG  BOOK.— Polk  Miller's  famous  dog 
book  on  dlKeaKeii  of  dogs.  Instriiotions  on  feed- 
ing, care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
piigcH.  llluKiinted.  Write  for  free  copy,  rolk 
Miller  I'roducts  Corp.,  1025  W.  Uroad  St.,  Rlch- 
monil.    >'a. 


COIXIK  I'UITIKS.— $5.00  to  $20.00.  Heallhv. 
Itoaiitiful.  Intelligent.  rininmer  McCullough, 
Mercer,    I'n. 

ll.VT  TEKUlEnS— Fox  Terriers— Jtock  Garden 
Sutiplics — Catalogues.  I'lippyland,  Box  I'F,  Tana. 

Illinois. 

PO.X  TEIUtlKK  rUlTIKS.  $4.00  to  $0.00  each. 
Healthy  and  hand.sonie.  Kdward  Leinley.  Burton, 
W.    Va.  

t'OLI.H';  I'UrS,  $5.00  to  $I0.(K).  Nntiinil  heel- 
ers. Uussell   .Met7,.    Itoute   10,   Chambersburg,    I'a. 


Farm  Conditions 

Brooke   Co.,    Northern   W.   'Va. 

.Sciil.  :il:  W.'.'^t  VirLCiiiii  cropH  aio  ro-. 
ported  I'avurahlo.  Exlf'-iiui  dry  cmitlition 
of  .siiine  CKiiiities  was  relieved  by  heavy 
raln.s.  CanniiitJ  i)))i'rrili'iii.>4  wore  fxtiuisivo 
this  year.  At  the  old  Pre.sbyterian  Church 
ill  Wheeling  bushels  of  peache.s,  apple.s. 
beans,  carrotij  were  (unserved  to  toed 
tho.so  who  may  be  hungry  this  winter.  Un- 
employed men  were  given  work  at  gath- 
ering .surplus  crops  fronx  Ohio  county 
farms.  One  recent  week  volunteer  canners 
amassed  a  store  ot  .TOO  i^.-illons  of  fruit  and 
plan  to  continue  as  long  as  a  supply  is 
at    hand.  George    Boyd. 

Pendleton  Co.,   S.  E.  'W.  Va. 

Sept.  17;  Yesterday  the  .sfiuirri:'l  .season 
<amc  into  effect  and  many  pci.-uns  were 
anxiously  waiting  to  engage  in  ilie  sport. 
Some  obtained  the  bag  limit  in  a  short 
time.  S(|ulrrels  are  not  so  plentiful  this 
year   as   I    liave   seen   them. 

Farmers  are  busy  ciitlint;  corn,  thresh- 
ing wheat,  rye.  oats  and  buckwheat  and 
getting  ready  to  plant  their  fall  crops.  The 
season  still  continues  favorable.  The  Po- 
cahontas County  Fair  had  a  good  exhibit 
of  livestock.  Virginia  was  represented 
there  loo.  A  bumper  peach  crop  this  year 
and  prices  so  low  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
market  them.  Calves  bringing  a  good 
price  but  lambs  are  not  moving  (juite  so 
well  now.  Hogs  iire  scarce  and  command- 
ing a  very  good  price.  Wheat  flour  $2 
cwt.,    eggs    22c,     young    chickens    19c. 

John    Dahnier. 

Potter  Co.,   Northern   Fa. 

Sept.  21:  We  :ire  having  fine  weather 
for  harvest,  but  witer  is  getting  low  and 
rain  is  needed.  Fruit  plentiful  here  as 
el.sewhere.  Grain  crops  good  except  oats. 
No  frost  yet.  Trees  changing  color  a 
bit. 

The  repeated  advances  in  price  of  crude 
oil  have  not  yet  been  great  enough  to 
warrant  activity  in  oil  fields  but  give 
encouragement.  Recent  primary  elections 
revealed  a  large  crop  of  office-seekers. 
Slight  advance  in  price  of  poultry  and 
dairy   products.  M.   C.   Smith. 

Frederick  Co.,  Northern  Md. 

Oct.  1:  Weatlier  lias  been  fine  for  corn 
cutting  and  seeding,  though  a  little  dry. 
Corn  nearly  all  cut  and  will.  I  believe, 
bo  the  best  crop  all  around  that  we  have 
had  f«jr  several  years.  Wheat  nearly  all 
planted.  Quite  a  few  fields  up  looking 
good.  Apples  are  fair  in  size  and  plenti- 
ful. Roy  J.  Wivell. 

Snyder  Co.,  Central  Fa. 

Sept.  29;  We  are  having  cool  weather 
off  and  on  with  few  nice  .showers  which 
will  be  very  good  for  seeding.  TJie  farm- 
ers Uirougli  here  are  busy  seeding  and 
cutting  corn  and  the  few  who  raise  to- 
bacco  are   cutting   it. 

Wheat  .Wc,  oats  30c,  rye  45c,  corn  80c, 
potatoes  50c,  eggs  32c,  butter  25c,  sweet 
corn    \b'W&ic  a    doz,   apples   'iOc    up. 

Henry  S.  Martin. 

Centre  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Sept.  29:  We  luid  the  flrst  frost  of  the 
season  this  morning,  but  nothing  was 
hurt.  Farmers  are  well  on  with  their  work. 
Some  places  there  is  an  abundance  of 
apples  while  in  other  localities  fruit  is 
scarce.  Peaches  very  plentiful  and  garden 
crops  have  been  good.  Housekeepers  are 
glad  that  the  canning  .season  is  about  over. 
Slate  road  work  is  being  pushed.  Fairs 
and  picnics  are  about  over.  A. 

Ziancaster   Co.,  S.   E.  Fa. 

Oct.  8:  Potatoes  are  being  harvested,  a 
good  crop.-  Corn  Is  all  cut  and  wheat 
ground  is  being  prepared.  The  acreage  of 
wheat  will  be  normal.  Pasture  is  getting 
short.  Wheat  45c.  butter  25c.  eggs  33c. 
potatoes   50c,    straw  |6.  R.    C.   R. 
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CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT    j 

12c  a  nord-pcr  insertion.  Minimum  char<le  SI. 20       | 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to  g 

PENiNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 
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BABY    CHICKS 


l;rSKS  (CHICKS  i;.ii.rnMleid  lo  live  four  v.eeks. 
41  .c  up.  lilooil  lesled.  Sli.te  .\ceredi!ed,  I'.aby 
Ch'icks  •-•  and  .'t  weeks  old  Slarled  Clinks,  I'll  - 
lets.  Cockerels,  It-cediim  St  oil;  Twenty  vari- 
eties. Prompt  service.  Ilalclies  weekly.  Write 
for  catnlogiie.  Itu.sk  I'oiiltry  Farms.  lio.-;  (lOK, 
\Vlni|sor,    .Mo.  

M.MSTINS  QU.M.ITY  CIIICKS.  While  l.>ii- 
iMnis,  '<■:  Itnrreil.  While,  r.ulf  llocks.  UimIs. 
Wliili',  r.liick  .MIiiori;is,  :i(  .  f.iiii.ls,  10c.  Light 
.Mixed.  <!c.  Ileiivv  .Mi.ved  he.  lIM)';  live  dellv.ry 
postpaid.    .Martin's   Ilaliheiy,    .Mt.    Victory,    Olii'i. 

.IKliSIOY  Wlini:  (;i.\XTS  mid  .\iislr:.lorps  l.lc. 
r.l.i.k  <;iiinls,  Light  Hriihiims,  fJc  Ten  other 
blooillesled  varieti.'s.  .Mso  special  buttery  brood- 
er clilcks.  Fnually  low  price.  Ajax  Hatcheries, 
liox   -'111,   <juincy.    III. 

ItOCKS,  KFDS,  WVA.NDOTTFS.  I.KIillOltN'S. 
for  layers  and  broilers.  Clover  Valley  I'oiiltry 
I'Mnii, "  Itainsey,    Indiana. 

WltlTK  .STKIlLINt;  H.VTCHlMtY.  Ilox  .'t, 
Itiiiiisey,    Indiana,    for    siiecial    olTer    on    chicks. 

POTTLTBY 


BABN   EQUIPMENT 


Clir.MirS  ST.^NCIlKiNS  are  guaranlecd  to 
please  the  piirclm.ser.  They  arc  whipped  Kiibject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
\ls()  steel  partitions,  Ktalls  and  stnni  Idoiw 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carrier.-  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  tw.klet.  Winthrop 
W     I)iinl)ar.   lOast  Street.   Forrestville.   Conn. 


ESTTCATIONAIi 


\V.\NTF1):  MFNWO.MEN.  18  .'>0.  (pialif.v  for 
stendv  (Wiveniiuent  Jobs.  Salary  Range.  $10,i- 
^■i.')0  iiimilh.  I'liid  vaiations.  Common  education. 
Th'iusnnds  nppoiiited  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
liiiiciiii.    ;!<;(!.    St.    Louis,    .Mo.,    Today.  

FARM    I.ANB 


MXSCEI.X.ANEOUS  LANDS 


WIIITK  LF.taiOUN  IIKN.S  and  mules  now  half 
price.  Thousands  of  laying  pullets.  Hal.y  chiiks 
and  eggs  from  trapnesteil,  pedigreed  foundation 
stoik,  egg  bred  for  .'il  years.  Winners  at  -0 
egg  contests.  Itecords  to  .'l.'ili  eggs.  Cutiilog  and 
bargain  bulletin  free.  Write  for  special  r>rices. 
Ceorge  I!.  Ferris,  DHO  I'nion.  Grand  Uapids, 
.Miih.  

r.l.lK  .VND.VLl'SI.'kN  CIX'KFIIKLS.  FULLLTS. 
I'.arred  Kork  Cockerels.  Selbert  Bros..  Fllza- 
betlilown.    I'a. 

EN'OLISH  WHITE  LFtiHOU.NS.  pullct.s  and 
<ci<kerel.s.    Elmer   Whisler.   Ne\v\ille.    l*a. 

WANTED 


110  ACHE  CO.M.MEItCIAL  FKl'IT  lAlt.M.  Glou- 
cester Coniitv,  iN.  .1.  Clo.se  to  pmcicMsivc  village 
and  easy  drive  to  Thiladelphin.  with  its  tine 
markets.'  I'lea.snnt  lake  on  farm.  40  a<  res  young 
productive  iipiile  onhuril,  standard  vnrielies, 
good  condition.  100  ncres  woodliiiid.  Two  dwell- 
ings and  pleasant  bi.iigab.w.  with  ''reiilnce.  on 
lake.  Itarn.  All  buildings  in  good  repair.  »-'0.000. 
Invest  igate  eiisv  piiymeiit  plan.  Fed<'ral  Land 
I'.iink,     Springheld,     .Mass.        

OWN  A  FARM  IN'  MINNEStiTA.  UAKDTA, 
Montana,  Idaho,  WashJiigton  or  Oregon.  Crop 
iiiiviueiil  on  easv  terms.  Free  literature,  ineii- 
ll.iii  .state.  H.  W.  Hyerly,  ?>Z  Northern  I'ncltic 
Railway,    St.    Patil.    Minn. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


1,.\I»V.  in  coiintr.v.  opens  home  to  few  pay- 
ing giie.^ts.  no  nursing.  Address  I'.ox  20l>,  I'enn- 
njlvania     Farmer,     Pittsburgh. 


.SOITHERN  IIO.ME,  I'.VVI.Nt;  F.\  KM.— I>oveIy 
valley  views.  ' '.  mile  village:  110  acres,  70  till- 
able' for  iilfiilfii.  corn,  wheat,  etc.;  stream, 
wood-lot,  l.")0  fruit  trees;  tine  8-rooin  hoiide, 
goiKl  barn,  other  biiiidings,  worth  more  than 
price  nsked.  $4.. "".00.  iHirt  down  and  to  settle 
now.  horses.  1(K>  |>oultry.  Ford,  complete  emilp- 
iiieiit.  (!  rooms  furniture,  T.'i  gal.  preserves,  hay. 
fiHlder,  grain  and  vegetabli'S  Included:  piitiireH 
pg.  '.»)  big  illustrated  catalog.  Free.  Strout 
I'nvs  Your  Fare.  Write  for  details.  Strout  Agency, 
1  tJl'  I'.E      T.uii.i     Title     HIdg..     I'hiludel|>hia.     Pa. 


Use  Our  Classified  Department 

if  you  have  anything  you  wish  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange.  Advertisements  in 
those  columns  cover  farms  for  sale  or  wanted,  help  or  situations  wanted, 
poultry,  pets,  hay,  seeds,  honey,  used  implements  and  machinery.  The  rate 
is  12c  per  word  and  the  minimum  charge  $1.20.  When  four  or  more  consec- 
utive insertions  are  made  of  the  same  copy  the  rate  is  10c  per  word  per 
insertion. 

Mail  Order,  Copy  and  Remittance  Now 

rKNNSYLVAKIA  FARMER,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Kindly  start  my  advertisement  containing   words  in  your  next 

available  issue  and  run  it times.    I  enclose  remittance  for  $ to 

cover  cost. 

Name Address 

WRITE   YOUR   COPY    HERE 


Slim  and  Spud 


Inman 
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Profit  at  todjouj/i  milk 
ryrhcjeA.  dje/rwcunaA- 


7H?m_ 


MOST  MILK/. 
EVERY  POUND 
OF  FEED! 


QODAY'S  narrow  margin  between  milk  prices 
and  production  cost   makes  the  Bull   Brand 
money-back  guarantee  of  most  milk  per  feed 
dollar  mean  more  than  ever  before.  It  can 
help  you  put  your  dairying  on  a  more  profitable  basis. 

Back  of  B-B  Dairy  Ration  are  years  of  testing  against 
other  feeds  and  constant  improvement  in  productive- 
ness and  health-giving  qualities.  Back  of  it,  also,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  modern  mills,  with  facilities 
for  taking  our  proved,  perfectly-balanced  formulas 
and  developing  th^m  into  feeds  of  highest  quality  and 
absolute  uniformity.  For  without  a  reliable  and  com- 
petent manufacturing  organization  and  accurate 
equipment,  formula  by  itself  means  little. 

Your  reputable  B-B  dealer  offers  you  B-B  dairy  feeds 
with  the  guarantee  that  they  will  give  you  the  most 
milk  per  feed  dollar  and  also  gives  you  the  privilege 
of  trying  them  on  one  or  two  cows  for  30  days.  If  you 
don't  find  that  B-B  increases  production  and  improves 
the  cow's  health,  bring  back  the  empty  bags  with  your 
figures  and  your  dealer  will  return  your  money. 

It's  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  and  comes  at  a  time 
when  lower  cost  milk  production  is  a  subject  worth 
considering.  Better  see  your  B-B  dealer  now. 

MARITIME   MILLING  CO.,   INC.,   BUFFALO.   N.   Y 

AND  FOR  THAT  NEW  CALF,  THERE'S 
NOTHING  BETTER  THAN  B-B  CALF  MEAL 


SATZOIC 


MEN  WlANTED 

as  local  lopresentatives  and  to 
tiavol  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,    dipnified    work,    position 

permanent   with    good    pay   to   men 

who   can   qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use   of  convey 

ancc. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

;301    IVnn    .\venue.    rittNhurgh.    l*a. 
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By  ALVA  AGEE 
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IVlichael  Cromer,  Cradler    1   DON'T    GAMBLE    WITH    WEATOER    •    •   •   USE    EVEREADY    PRESTO.^E 


SAVE  what  you  Worked 
to  PRODUCE     >fkv 


QUIT  losing  your  profits  through 
.mold,  shrinkage,  rats, fire, etc. 
Get  the  metal  crib  that  produces 
better  grades,  cures  corn  per- 
fectlyand  protects  it  afterwards. 
Wonderful  BUCKEYE  ventilat- 
ing system  plus  100%  protection. 
Our  prices  are  LOWER  than 
inPre-Wardavs.Wcalso  give       I^^IIETAL" 
ADDITIONAL    ALLOW-       />DinC  K  RlUC 
ANCE  for  early  shipment.       *.l*ll»»  •  mn» 

Terms  to  suit  you.  Write  today.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Thomas  &.  Armstrong  Co. 
lS7Main  Street  (1)  London,  Ohio 


THE  National  Lime  Associa- 
tion's data  on  consumption  of 
liming  materials  are  full  of 
interest.  West  Virginia  is  applying 
only  one-fifth  as  much  of  the  lime 
oxides  contained  in  the  various  lim- 
ing materials,  per  acre  of  cropped 
land,  as  Pennsylvania  uses  per  acre. 
That  is  to  say,  when  we  divide  the 
amount  used  by  the  number  of  crop 
acres  in  the  state,  that  is  the  ratio. 
Where  lime  is  used  in  West  Virginia 
it  may  be  applied  as  heavily  as  in 
Penn.sylvania,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  gets  none  at  all. 

There  is  a  reason  for  most  every- 
thing, and  the  "cropped  area"  of  West 
Virginia  embraces  the  great  total 
area  of  so-called  grazing  land  that 
isn't  in  condition  to  make  a  good  re- 
turn from  liming  even  if  the  owner 
had  plenty  of  money  to  make  the  ap- 
plication. I  am  wondering  what  per- 
centage of  the  cropped  area  of  hi.s 
state  W.  D.  Zinn  believes  could  be 
limed  with  profit.  Of  course  nobody 
knows,  and  especially  in  these  times, 
but  let's  have  his  estimate. 

If  Lime  Were  Present 

When  studying  these  figures  a  fan- 
ciful— very  fanciful — picture  came 
before  me.  What  if  West  Virginia  had 
in  all  her  soil  the  liberal  supply  of 
lime  that  is  present  in  quite  limited 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  superphos- 
phate were  applied?  Bluegrass  would 
grow  where  land  had  been  cleared 
and  the  state  would  stand  out  as  a 
leader  among  the  mid-Atlantic  states. 

What  I  am  thinking  is  that  each 
man  has  a  chance  to  make  his  farm 
fit  into  such  a  picture  if  he  can  com- 
mand the  funds  for  investment  and  if 
the  investment  would  pay.  Lack  of 
money  is  directly  in  the  way  for  the 
majority,  I  presume,  and  then  there 
is  the  question  whether  the  liming 
would  pay.  There  is  no  one  answer  to 
that  because  it  would  not  pay  on 
o/->>v<n  foi-TTiH  B»*n  Z'pri  hriAv  mnv  one 
make  a  safe  guess  as  to  the  percent- 
age of  farms  in  West  Virginia  that 
should  try  to  get  on  a  bluegrass  and 
clover  basis  by  use  of  lime?  En- 
thusiast as  I  am  about  liming  land. 
I  know  that  percentage  may  not  be 
large  right  now  for  entire  farms,  but 
thousands  should  be  liming  a  field 
each  for  a  beginning  where  lime  has 
not    been    used    before. 

Termites 


IrUt  CRIB  WITH  THE  STEEL  RIB 


The  so-called  "white  ants,  "  correct- 
ly known  as  termites,  are  a  serious 
menace  to  buildings  in  some  sections 
of  our  country.  Prof.  J.  S.  Hauser. 
of  the  Ohio  Station,  says  that  the 
termites  causing  loss  in  his  state  are 
those  requiring  access  to  moisture. 
One  of  my  neighbors  employed  a 
high-priced  specialist  whose  treat- 
ment destroyed  the  infestation  that 
was  eating  out  the  sills  of  a  building, 
but  it  did  not  correct  the  conditions 
favoring  another  attack.  Our  ovim 
house  was  placed  too  near  the  ground 
in  the  rear,  and  that  meant  too  little 
circulation  of  air  and  too  much  mois- 
ture. 

We  lowered  the  level  of  the  ground 
and  cut  openings  in  the  foundation 
sc  that  there  was  plenty  of  air  pas.';- 
ing  under  the  house.  That  meant  no 
moist  wood  that  these  pests  could 
honeycomb.  Then  creosote  was  ap- 
plied freely.  The  .specialists  say  it 
should  be  applied  under  pressure,  and 
that  does  seem  safer,  but  with  plenty 
of  air  to  keep  the  wood  dry  so  that 
conditions  would  not  be  to  the  ter- 
mites' taste  we  reasoned  that  a  coat 
of  creosote  should  give  safety,  an«l 
probably  it  always  will  wherever 
there  ii  a  free  movement  of  air  under 
the  building.  There  are  other  ter- 
mites that  work  in  dry  timber,  de- 
cayed trees,  etc..  but  I  think  they 
are  rare  in  our  eastern  states. 

The  Kiirhtful  Owner 

We    have    .some   pretty    substantia'. 


people — during  periods  of  good  em- 
ployment- -who  now  are  talking 
loosely  about  property  rights.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  influence  such  talk  in 
the  home  has  on  unseasoned  young 
people.  If  there  is  injustice,  and  thos* 
who  have  should  not  have,  why  not 
help  oneself?  This  may  seem  logical 
enough  to  some  young  men  after 
listening  to  all  this  criticism  of  those 
who  have  put  up  a  windbreak  against 
need.  A  big  percentage  of  the  ones 
doing  the  robbing  and  the  shooting 
are  only  youth,  and  they  are  only 
acting  consistently  with  what  they 
liave  heard  some  others  talk. 

Highly   Unauthentic 

The  world  has  some  men  who  are 
skilled  in  finance.  They  are  working 
at  the  untangling  of  the  present  fin- 
ancial snarl.  When  a  layman  like 
myself  says  anything  about  it  he 
feels  that  he  is  speaking  out  of  his 
turn,  but  he  likes  to  have  his  say. 
Why  have  our  fears  increased  and 
recovery  pushed  farther  back  by  the 
.supposition  that  going  off  the  gold 
basis  by  England  and  many  other 
coimtries  is  evidence  that  matters  are 
growing  worse  ?  Why  not  believe 
that  the  necessary  step  toward  world 
recovery  really  is  being  taken? 


An  ordinary  war  brings  a  great 
burden  of  debt  and  partly  because 
high  prices  swell  the  amount.  If  the 
money  for  payment  of  debt,  public 
and  private,  after  a  war  could  be 
made  with  continuing  high  prices- 
that  is,  the  same  cheap  money  that 
vi'as  borrowed — the  burden  would  be 
far  less.  It  is  a  queer  thing  that 
debtor  nations,  and  nations  contain- 
ing a  vast  number  of  debtors,  should 
rush  and  crowd  and  strain  to  get 
back  upon  a  gold  basis  after  a  war 
before  much  debt  has  been  paid. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  last  war  wa.ci  so  costly  that  the 
return  to  a  gold  basis  has  appalling 
results.  To  my  untutored  mind  the 
only  rational  course  would  have  been 
that  England  and  all  other  war-im- 
poverished countries  should  have  kept 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  money 
down  as  near  the  level  it  had  when 
they  went  into  debt  as  was  possible. 
They  hurried  back  to  the  gold  basis, 
and  borrowed  money  to  maintain  it 
Now  they  are  going  back  where  they 
should  have  stayed  till  much  debt 
was  paid. 

*  *     * 

Their  only  chance  is  to  stay  off  the 
basis  of  dear  gold  money  until  debt- 
ors get  some  relief  by  paying  back  in 
money  that  buys  more  nearly  what 
it  did  when  it  was  borrowed.  They 
have  been  driven  off  by  necessity 
Every  debtor  nation  added  to  the  list 
of  those  going  off  the  gold  basis  for 
a  time  gives  me  added  confidence  that 
there  is  soimd  basis  for  hope  of  world 
recovery.  When  a  lot  of  debt,  public 
and  private,  has  been  paid  they  can 
gradually  return  to  gold — but  cer- 
tainly not  now. 

Where  does  that  leave  this  coun- 
try? Having  half  the  world's  gold, 
and  other  nations  reducing  their  need 
of  it,  we  shall  find  our  gold  having 
lessened  demand  and  lessened  demand 
means  less  purchasing  power.  That 
is  to  .say,  gold  will  be  a  cheaper  com- 
modity or,  as  we  express  it,  there  will 
be  .some  advance  in  prices  and  re- 
turning confidence  that  matters  the 
world  over  are  bound  to  mend. 


IN   your   last    issue    is    reference    to 
Michael     Cromer's     record     as     a 
cradler.  The  writer  Clyde  Brown  does 
not  believe  that  record  to  be  true,  as 
Dublished    in    an    earlier    issue.     Mr. 
Cromer  was  an  unusually  strong  man. 
T  was  acquainted  with   him   and   tlie 
record  is  true.    He  did  the  cradling. 
Mary  D.  J.  Williams. 
*     *     * 
A   NOTHER    reader,    Mrs.    Seth   H. 
/\.  Metcalf  of  Franklin  county,  Pa., 
asserts  that  the  record  was  made  as 
reported  and  sends  us  a  copy  of  the 
Mercersburg  Journal  for  March  29th, 
1929,  which  devoted  several  columns 
to  a' description  of  this  feat.    We  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  publish  the  com- 
plete account,  but  it  is  too  long.    It 
is  taken  from  "Old  Mercersburg,"  a 
book   "containing   historical   facts   of  , 
our  town."   It  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

"Over  half  a  century  ago,  on  a 
beautiful  July  morning,  just  as  the 
sun  appeared  above  the  horizon,  a 
modern  Hercules  stepped  forth,  in 
the  person  of  Michael  Cromer,  to  per- 
form a  feat  of  prowess  and  strength 
never  equaled  before  nor  since.  This 
12th  day  of  July,  1858,  was  destined 
to  go  down  in  the  history  of  Mercers- 
burg as  an  eventful  one,  for  on  that 
day  Mr.  Cromer  accomplished  the 
Herculean  task  of  cutting  twelve  and 
one-half  acres  of  wheat,  from  sun-up 
until  within  a  few  minutes  of  sun- 
down, at  which  time  every  blade  of 
wheat  was  severed  from  its  roots  by 
the  mighty  swing  of  that  cradle,  and 
to  him  was  acceded  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing accomplished  an  unparalleled  rec- 
ord, a  feat  of  which  the  performance 
did  not  seem  so  much  the  victory 
over  a  super-human  effort,  as  one  of 
natural-born  pluck  and  strength,  to 
which  various  other  big  day's  work  in 
the  harvest  field  testified. 

'The  field  in  which  the  work  was 
done  belonged  to  Mr.  Adam  Hoke.  It 
lay  east  of  Mercersburg,  and  in  the 
rear  of  Mercersburg  College.  " 

Mr.  Cromer  used  a  cradle  made  es- 
pecially for  him.  It  was  "a  marvel  of 
strength  and  beauty.  The  blade  was 
five  inches  in  width,  by  sixty-five  in 
length,  and  made  of  silver  ateel,"  we 

are  told. 

*     *     * 

The  same  paper  quotes  an  article 
in  the  Indianapolis  American  Tribune, 
written  by  J.  Fraise  Richard,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  friend  of  the 
champion.  He  says,  "Once  every  two 
hours,  while  taking  his  broth,  Mr. 
Cromer  stopped  to  whet  his  scythe. 
Without  halting,  even  at  the  noon 
hour,  he  forged  ahead,  cutting  a 
swath  eleven  feet  wide  and  five  feet 
deep,  and  making  on  an  average 
twenty-two  clips  per  minute. 

"About  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon a  heavy  thunderstorm  came  up; 
the  rain  falling  in  perfect  torrents; 
the  lightning  flashed,  the  blade  gleam- 
ed as  it  was  thrust  into  the  heavy 
grain  swirled  by  the  angry  storm; 
slippers  were  thrown  aside  and  still 
this  Ajax  pushed  ahead,  determined 
to  redeem  his  pledge  or  die  in  his 
tracks." 

The  product  of  the  day's  work  was 
365  dozen  sheaves  yielding  262  bush- 
els of  wheat. 

Michael  Cromer  was  thirty  years 
old,  six  feet  three  inches  tall  and 
weighed  230  pounds  when  he  made 
this  record  before  a  crowd  of  200  per- 
sons. *      *      * 

I  NOTE  in  Penn.sylvania  Farmer  that 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Wertz  doubt 
Mr.  Cromer's   record  of   cradling. 

Mr.  Brown  being  a  yoimg  man  we 
will  excuse  him,  as  I  doubt  if  any 
young  man  knows  how  to  cradle 
wheat.  Some  people  have  a  gift.  I 
know  this  to  be  a  fact:  A  Mr.  Rogers, 
past  50,  cut  ten  and  one-half  acres 
that  averaged  26  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  He  began  after  sun-up  and  was 
through  before  stm-down.  He  said  he, 
when  younger,  cut  12  to  13  acres  per 
day. 

As  for  myself.  I  doubt  if  I  could 
cut  four  acres,  still  I  could  shoulder 
two  bushels  of  wheat  with  one  hand 
while  men  with  double  the  strength 
I  have  could  not.       J.  D.  Stodghill. 


inter   staehs 


the  eards 

when  you  gamble  i^th  a 
makeshift  anti-freeze 


It  TAKES  cold  cash  to  fix  a  frozen  engine  .  .  .  and 
that's  what  it  may  cost  you  i£  you  risk  an  anti- 
freeze that  boils  away  with  every  sharp  rise  in 
temperature  that  every  winter  brings. 

The  sure  and  inexpensive  way  to  safeguard 
your  cars,  trucks  and  stationary  engines  through 
every  change  of  weather  is  with  Eveready  Pres- 
tone.  This  is  no  makeshift  mixture,  originally 
intended  for  some  other  purpose;  it  is  the  first 
product  scientifically  developed  to  keep  water- 
cooled  motors  from  freezing  —  now  improved  and 
made  better  than  ever. 


POINTS   OF  SUPERIORITY 

1.  Gives  complete  protection.  2.  Does  not  boil  off. 

3.  Positively  will  not  damage  cooling-system. 

4.  Will  not  heat-up  a  motor. 

5.  Circulates  freely  at  the  lowest  operating  temperatures. 

6.  Will  not  affect  paint,  varnish,  or  lacquer  finishes. 

7.  Non-inflammable  and  odorless. 

8.  Prevents  formation  of  rust  in  cooling-system. 

9.  Economical — one  filling  lasts  all  winter. 


Eveready  Prestone  will  not  overheat  engines 
and  it  will  not  boil  off.  It  flows  freely  in  the  cold- 
est weather.  It  has  less  tendency  to  leak  than  water. 
It  retards  rust.  Last  year  over  a  million  and  a  half 
car  owners  used  it  for  complete,  all-winter  pro- 
tection. It  is  accepted  by  leading  car  manufactur- 
ers and  automotive  engineers. 

The  first  cost  of  Eveready  Prestone  is  the  last. 
There  is  no  annoyance  of  having  to  test  your 
mixture  every  few  days.  No  expense  of  having  to 
replenish  it.  No  large  repair  bill  for  a  frozen 
engine.  Don't  go  by  cost-per-gallon;  figure  out  the 
cost-per-season. 

Beat  cold  weather  to  the  punch.  Have  Eveready 
Prestone  put  in  the  cooling-systems  of  your  cars, 
trucks  and  other  farm  equipment.  One  filling  — 
and  that's  all!  You've  taken  the  gamble  out  of 
winter  work.  Don't  put  it  off — get  the  protection 
of  Eveready  Prestone  today. 

National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Unit  ol  Union  Carbide 


.<..i 


and  Carbon  Corporation 


EVEREADY 


NOTE :  When  yoa  drain  your  coolins-system  of  Eveready  Prestone  in  the 
spring,  put  in  Eveready  RUSTONE,  for  all-summer  protection  against 
lust,  clogging  and  overheating.  Then  your  car  will  always  be  free  of  rust. 


PRESTONE 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


October   24,   I93i 


Bob  Lee  says: 

I  claim  a  farmer  can  still  make  a 
profit  .  .  .  yes,  at  these  low  prices. 
And  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  grow  your 
own  feed  and  get  the  most  out  of  it 
with  a  LETZ  ROUGHAGE  MILL 


HERB'S  what  Bob  Lee  means  when 
he  says  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
home-grown  feed  by  using  a  Letz 
Roughage  Mill: 

Grain  when  fed  whole  and  rough- 
age when  fed  in  the  sheaf  or  the 
bundle  are  wasted  by  stock.  A  lot 
of  the  grain  goes  right  on  through 
them  without  being  digested.  And 
much  of  the  hay  and  fodder  is 
nosed  aside. 

The  Letz  Mill  crushes  and  grinds 
all  grains  (oats,  ear  corn,  snapped 
corn,  barley,  wheat,  milo)  to  just 
the  right  size  for  stock  to  clean  up. 
It  cuts,  recuts,  and  grinds  all  rough- 
age (shock  fodder,  sheaf  grain,  hay, 
etc.)  until  every  leaf  and  stalk  and 


stem  is  made  palatable.  And  it 
mixes  this  roughage  and  grain  into 
an  economical  ration  that  can 
easily  be  fed  right  in  the  feed 
troughs.  The  Letz  Mill  docs  all  of 
these  jobs  at  once.  Or,  if  you 
wish,  it  will  do  any  two  at  a  time 
or  each  one  separately. 

The  Letz  Mill  will  make  your 
own  home-grown  feed  go  farther. 
It  will  save  you  from  putting  out 
good  money  for  a  lot  of  extra  feed. 
It  will  reduce  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  make  a  profit  even  at  these  low 
prices,  just  as  Bob  Lee  says. 

Have  a  Letz  dealer  let  you  try  a 
Letz  Mill.    It  will  sell  itself  to  you  I 


ALL     IN     ONE     MACHINE 

Cuts,  grinds,  mixes — does  one  at  a  time,  any  two  at  a  time,  or  all  three 


Letz  Roughage  Mills  are 
built  in  lour  iiz.es  to  meet 
the  reauiremenls  of  any  size 
farm.  The  Letz  344  is  shown 
here  with  exhauster  fan  and 
feed  collector.  Recommended 
for  a  farm  of  20  or  more 
dairy  cows,  or  40  or  more 
steers,  or  100  or  more  hogs. 
This  mill  also  makes  a  prac- 
tical and  economical  silo 
filler.  It  will  easily  handlt 
large  bundles  of  fodder. 


These    sharp    knives    cut 
and  recut  roughage. 


Burrs  like  this  grind 
roughage  and  grain  — 
crush  and  grind  car  corn. 


i^^ 


This     worm     thoroughly 
mixes  roughage  and  gram. 


What  a  hundred  thousand   farmers  say  the   Letz  Roughage  Mill  will   do 

1.  Increase  the  feeding  value  of  home-grown  crops  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  rccutting, 
grinding  and  mixing  ihem  into  palatable  rations. 

2.  Make  home-grown   feed   go   farther  and   save  the   expense  of  buying  extra  feed. 

3.  Enable  a   farmer  to   feed   a   fourth   to   a   half  more   stocic   on   the   same   number 
of  acres. 

4.  Reduce  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  meat  25  to  50  per  cent. 

5.  Cut  the   cost  of  farm  work  through  fewer  operations  and   less   labor   at   feeding 


AMERICA'S 
LEADING 
FEED   MILL 


pprr  ...  A  booklet  that  fells  who  Bob  Lee  is  and  how  to  balance  rations 
■  ■*^^  from  home-grown  Krain<-  And  another  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
the  Let!  Roughage  Mill.  We  will  send  them  to  you  .  .  .  free  ...  if  you  will  just 
fill  out  this  coupon.    There's  no  obligation  attached  to  thia  free  offer. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  1036  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

My  name  is — 

My  mailing  address  (or  R.  F,  D.)  is __ 

City 


_5t«IC. 


/  am  now  feeding 
. Sheep 


^Steers 


_.Dairy  cows         

_J1orses.        Horse-power  of  my  engine  is  _ 


.Hog> 


Save  Your   Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

They  reduce  lo^^ex  nnd  hicrrnir 
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CATCH     GIBBS  "Two  rrl«- 
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l.'ir  c.i.,  si.ii.'i  cloz.   poHtpnid.    If  ymir  dealer  cant 

siiiiiih  yim.  wrlfr  ii.t  direct.  Senil  for  24  page  TRAP 

H<  X  iK  and  Sainule  Trap  Tag  !■  H  Ki;. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  a  SON,  Depl.  0-43.  Chester,  Pa. 


Bonus  for  Live  Rats 

— If  Liqiiil  Liquid  fails  to 
Kot  them  all.  Harmless  to 
anytliing  but  Rats,  Mice  and 
I  Gophers.  I'cutH  dlf  outside. 
Seiiil  no  money-  JiikI  your 
niiMii'  to  InijirTlnl  Lalir.. 
:t<l(i;t  Coke  llldK  .  KiinsHM  City.  .Mo.,  for  larKe 
liJ.fK)  I'nrni  Size  pkt'..  (innkes  l^OOIialts),  for  only 
one  ilollar  c.o  d.  on  l.'>l>iiyH"  Trial.  Kvery  eeni 
reriiiidi'd.    If    ii     Ihe    one    left.    So    write    today. 
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BE  SURE  TO  SAY  '*I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Leadclad  and 
Galvanized. 

//  you  are  interested  in  the 
best  Roofing  made— Corru- 
gated— y  Crimps,  or  Rolls,  AH  Gauges, 
Write  us  and  save  money. 
CONSUMERS  MFG.   &  SUPPLY   COMPANY 
Dept.  F  MOUNDSVILLE.    W.  VA. 


MONG  the  many  letters  which 
one  who  writes  for  a  popular 
paper  receives  in  the  course 
of  a  year  are  some  which  breathe  -so 
fine  a  spirit  of  faith  and  confidence 
that  they  are  worth  passing  on  to 
others.  Such  a  one  is  the  following, 
written  by  a  farmer  living  in  the 
Finger  Lake  region  of  New  York 
So  as  to  make  it  appear  less  person- 
al I  shall  not  mention  his  exact  lo- 
cation. 

*  :(!  * 

"I  have  got  so  much  help  from 
reading  after  the  writers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  that  I  have  often  felt 
I  should  write  and  tell  them  so,  but 
until  now  have  not  done  it.  But  after 
reading  some  of  your*  late  articles  T 
have  decided  to  try.  But  I  must  ex- 
plain a  little  first. 

"I  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  farm- 
ed seven  years  for  myself;  but  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  and  large  doctor 
bills  I  had  a  sale  and  went  to  work 
on  railroad  construction  and  followed 
that  for  about  fifteen  years.  I  then 
went  to  work  in  a  large  steel  mill, 
and  from  there  to  the  coal  mines. 
Also,  I  fired  on  the  river,  and  one 
trip  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

"During  all  this  time  I  longed  for 
the  farm,  but  had  not  the  money  to 
get  started.  Three  years  ago  my  sis- 
ter bought  the  farm  where  I  now  am. 
She  bought  it  for  $11,000,  a  farm  of 
46  acres,  $5,000  down  and  giving  a 
mortgage   for   $6,000. 

"I  am  55  years  of  age,  and  if  I  do 
not  make  good  here — well,  that  will 
be  another  story.  But  I  am  going  to 
make  good,  and  do  it  right  here. 

"But  you  see  I  was  away  from  the 
farm  nearly  twenty-five  years  and 
have  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  knack 
I  had  gained  and  much  of  my  knowl- 
edge is  out  of  date.  That  is  why 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  is  so  valuable 
to  me.  I  take  several  farm  papers, 
but  Pennsylvania  Farmer  leads  the 
list.  I  also  make  good  use  of  our 
wonderful  Farm  Bureau. 

"We  live  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  county  seat  of  our  county.  The 
soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  heavy  loam.  Hay, 
alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  do  well.  I 
have  three  acres  of  grapes,  an  eight- 
acre  apple  orchard,  three  hundred 
peach  trees,  a  few  berries,  and  expect 
to  set  more  berries  in  the  spring. 

"Nearly     all     my     fields     overlook 

Lake,    with  a   rise  of  ground 

across  the  lake  for  several  miles, 
dotted  with  large  farm  buildings.  The 
scenery  is  wonderful.  I  don't  know 
where  one  could  find  a  more  desirable 
location. 

"This  year  I  raised  four  acres  of 
sweet  corn  for  a  canning  factory,  and 
have  pressed  23  tons  of  hay.  We  have 
five  acres  of  red  clover  for  seed.  These 
things,  together  with  the  income 
from  seven  dairy  cows,  I  think  will 
enable  us  to  pay  the  interest,  but 
cannot  pay  anything  on  the  principal 
this  year.  Hay  is  cheap,  good  alfalfa 
bringing  only  $8  per  ton,  and  milk 
is  not  very  profitable  just  now.  Can- 
ning factory  crops  were  most  prof- 
itable this  year,  since  we  raise  them 
on  contract  and  are  sure  of  a  market. 

"If  you  ever  come  into  the  Finger 
Lake  region,  be  sure  and  stop  to  see 
us  and  our  wonderful  farm." 

I  have  given  this  letter  in  full,  be- 
lieving that  it  may  encourage  others 
as  it  has  encouraged  me.  The  writer 
has  the  qualities  which  I  have  always 
mentioned  as  being  nece.s.sary  to  a 
successful  farmer  hope,  energy,  in- 
telligence and  a  love  of  the  great  out 
of  doors.  A  man  who  can  take  up 
farming  at  his  age,  go  in  debt  and 
retain  a  hopeful,  optimistic  spirit  dur- 
ing  the   last    few   years   has   in    him 


the  stuff  that  real  farmers  are  made 
of.  If  all  men,  whatever  their  busi- 
ness, could  be  transformed  over  night 
into  the  frame  of  mind  of  this  farm- 
er, the  depression  would  be  over  in 
three  days. 


Here  is  a  man  who  has  seen  what 
it  means  to  be  a  wage  worker,  it 
has  given  him  inside  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  has  shown  him  that  farming 
is.  after  all,  the  mo.st  desirable  oc- 
cupation and  the  farm  the  best  place 
to  live.  Most  of  the  pessimistic,  dis- 
gruntled farmers,  those  who  are  for- 
ever wishing  they  were  something 
else,  don't  know  anything  about  it. 


Friendly  j^^ 

Talks       "'•""" 


iiXJLrHKKL,    the    patient    out    into 

VV     the  sunshine." 

Dr.  Grenfell  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  the  doctors  in  a  hospital  under  his 
charge  away  in  the  cold  north  of  Lab- 
rador. When  one  of  the  sick  folks  did 
not  seem  to  be  doing  very  well,  the 
doctor  would  say,  "Drugs  won't  do 
any  good.  Wheel  .the  patient  out  into 
the  sunshine." 

Everybody  on  the  farm  knows  the 
healing  power  of  sunlight.  Even  the 
old  dog  when  the  days  are  chill  creeps 
around  to  the  south  side  of  the  house 
and  stretches  himself  out  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  I  wonder  why  so  many  peo- 
ple in  our  day  do  not  take  the  advice 
of  the  good  old  man  of  Labrador 
and  get  out  into  the  sunshine,  instead 
of  spending  a  good  share  of  our  time 
in  the  shadows.  Somehow  we  don't 
feel  very  well  nowadays.  Things  are 
all  upset.  We  feel  sick  from  the  crowns 
of  our  heads  to  the  soles  of  our  feet. 
Dwelling  on  the  dark  side  of  thing.s 
is  not  good  for  us.  We  need  the  sun- 
shine. 

They  have  machines  in  our  day 
that  turn  night  into  day  with  the 
light  they  make  and  send  out.  Some 
big  farms  are  all  lighted  up  at  night, 
so  that  men  can  go  right  on  with 
their  work,  just  as  if  it  were  broad 
daylight.  Making  light  and  heat  and 
power  is  a  great  business  in  our  day 
and  generation. 

I  like  to  think  that  every  single 
man,  woman  and  child  of  us  can 
wheel  ourselves  out  into  the  sunshine 
if  we  will.  We  do  not  have  to  stay 
under  a  cloud  from  morning  till  night. 
Are  we  having  a  hard  time  to  make 
ends  meet?  Let's  sit  down  and  make 
a  list  of  the  good  things  we  have 
home,  health,  dear  ones,  a  place 
among  men  where  we  are  loved  and 
respected.  Have  we  been  thinking 
blue?  Let's  straighten  up  and  say. 
"By  the  grace  of  God  I  will  put  these 
thoughts  away  and  look  for  the  bright 
side  of  the  cloud." 

Out  into  the  sunshine.  There  is 
peace  and  hope  and  healing  for  all 
the  ills  of  the  world;  healing,  too,  for 
you  and  me. 

^. 

<4/^3STRUCTIONS     in     cultivated 

V-/  fields  such  as  stones,  stumps, 
sloughs  and  gullies,  all  of  which  in- 
terfere with  machinery  and  make  un- 
tillable  a  greater  area  than  they  oc- 
cupy, can  best  be  removed  at  thi."? 
season."  says  W.  C.  Krueger.  exten- 
sion service  agricultural  engineer  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Experiment 
Station. 

"Removal  of  these  obstacles."  he 
assorts,  "is  imperative  to  the  efficient 
use  of  labor  and  equipment,  particu- 
larly in  times  of  low  prices." 
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I  NOTICE  in  the  press  dispatches 
that  a  railroad  has  served  notice 
that,  beginning  October  1st,  they 
will  not  employ  female  help  for  po- 
sitions that  can  be  filled  with  males. 
This,  in  the  main,  is  a  good  move,  al- 
;„  nah   there   are   many   positions  bemg   filled  by 

vomfn  thirco'd  be  filled  by  men.  This  policy 
Tav  work  a  hardship  on  a  few  deserving  females 
but  on  the  whole  should  be  popular  with  the  great 
lioritv  of  wage  earners.  If  one  of  the  major 
Sal  parties  fhould  incorporate  such  a  plank  m 
Ts  platform,  against  employing  female  help  for 
positions  that  could  be  handled  by  male  wage  earn- 
ers it  would  be  popular  and  a  winner. 

i^other  matter  that  needs  attention  is  the  sal- 
aries being  paid  state  and  federal  employes.   These 
Varies  are"^  based   on  war   times,   and   should  be 
lowered  to  a  price  commensurate  with  present-da> 
conditions,  say  the  price  of  wheat,  which  is  40c  to 
50c,  as  against  $2.20  a  dozen 
years  ago.    There  are   many 
other  things  that  can  be  not- 
ed, but  this  is  just  one,  and 
one  that  is  felt  by  many. 
In  our    county    are    many 

men   getting    pay    for    their 

work   that   plenty   of    others 

would  be  glad  to  have  at  just 

half  the  price   they' get.    Is 

it  any  wonder  there   are  so 

many  candidates  for  the  va- 
rious offices,  more  than  for 

years,    and    mostly    for    re- 
election?     When     one     gets 

hold  of  the  "public  teat"  'tis 

hard  to  make  him  let  go.    In 

our  county   these   condiiions 

exist,  and  I  hazard  the  guess 

the  .same  condition  exists  al- 
most everywhere.    Our  need 

is  for  a  "Mussolini"  who  will 

take  this  condition  in  hand. 
In  our  county,  too,  are  too 

many    females    employed 

where    male   help   should   be 

employed.      In     several     in- 

.stances  the  wives  of  highly- 
paid      executives.       drawing 

pay,     in     many     instances 

drawing   a   handsome    salary 

that    many    capable    and 

worthy      males      should     be 

drawing. 

Surely,  we  need  a  "Mus- 
solini" or  a  "Moses"  to  lead 
us,  and  show  us  the  way. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  there  were  some  comment 
on  this  matter;  enough  to  provoke  a  general  dis- 
cussion. G.  L.  Rothgeb. 

Virginia. 

O 

The  Burden  of  Plenty 

A    GREAT  calamity  has  befallen  us.    We  have 
too    mvich    wheat    and    cotton.     Sounds   silly, 
doesn't    it?     Virtually   too    much   to   eat   and    too 
much  to  wear.    After  taking   a  careful   invoice  I 
am  compelled  to  plead  "not  guilty."    I  have  sonic 
neighbors,  too,  who  could  use  a  little  more   than 
the  portion  with  which  they  are  blessed,  and  from 
what  I  read  in  the  papers  and  hear  over  the  radio 
there  arc  a  mighty  sight  more  with  too  little  wheat 
products  and  cotton  textiles  than  with  too  much. 
When  did  wheat  and  cotton  get  to  be  pernicious, 
dangerous  and  unwholesome?    Why  should  we  be 
so  distressed  about  an  abundance  of  good  things? 
It  has  come  to  be  considered  an  .unkindly,  unto- 
ward   and    rather    inhuman    gesture    to    rai.se    big 
crops;  to  fill  the  land  with  plenty.    We  were  once 
wont  to  look  on  those  who  did  this  as  benefactors, 
but  now  we  regard  them  as  malefactors. 

But  calamity  it  is.  So  .say  our  wise  men,  so  thun- 
ders the  pre.ss  and  so  our  Federal  Farm  Board 
declares.  Isn't  that  enough?  Who  in  the  presence 
of  such  authority  would  pre.sume  to  think  differ- 
ent or  even  to  think  for  him.self  at  all? 

One    remedy    is    quite    obvious.     Greater    .saving 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


and  thrift  among  the  poor.  Extravagance  is  what 
makes  them  poor.  They  want  to  live  too  high,  to 
eat  and  drink  too  much  and  to  have  too  many 
changes  of  raiment.  This  makes  the  fool  farmers 
raise  too  much  wheat  and  cotton  and  this  fills 
the  land  with  misery  and  distress. 

Another  remedy  is  the  tariff.  It  is  a  great  hanciy 
man  in  all  economic  troubles.  It  has  made  this 
grand  and  glorious  country  what  it  is.  At  first  it 
was  by  and  with  the  help  of  God  aided  by  the 
genius  and  industry  of  the  people.  But  soon  the 
tariff  got  able  to  go  it  alone  and  took  full  charge. 

But  lately  the  tariff  has  shown  signs  of  weari- 
ness and  weakness.    It   has   become  wobbly  and 


,H„e  a.  SU^aa,,  .„  -.---J^.- ,.--„-„■;';»  r^^^'-^Z-^  X.."'  ^'"" 


uncertain.  We  put  a  tariff  on  wheat.  The  object 
was  to  raise  the  price.  It  does  this  for  others,  why 
not  for  us?  But  in  order  to  raise  the  price  here 
the  tariff  would  have  to  go  abroad,  to  make  a 
iourney  to  Liverpool.  England,  and  raise  the  price 
in  the  world's  market.  It  balked.  It  wouldn't  go. 
Afraid  of  getting  its  feet  wet  perhaps,  and  if  it 
raised  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  worlds  market  it 
would  raise  the  pnce  for  all  other  countries  even 
for  those  nasty  Bolsheviks.  Our  country  does  not 
recognize  Russia.  We  don't  associate  together  or 
even  speak  as  we  pass  by.  So  the  tariff  refused 
to  help  us  in  the  world's  wheat  market.  It  had 
too  much  dignity  and  patriotism  to  mix  up  with 
the  riff-raff  of  the  world. 

What's  the  matter  with  markets?  Don't  people 
need  things?  They  do.  They  never  were  in  greater 
need  But  they  lack  that  magic  element  which  is 
the  life  of  all  trade,  without  which  bu.siness  falters 
and  dies,  called  "purchasing  power." 

Oh  yes,  the  people  should  have  it.  They  pro- 
duced it  in  abundance.  The  world,  e.specially  our 
country,  is  full  of  it,  but  it  is  sadly  misplaced. 
Those  who  need  it  don't  have  it.  while  those  who 
have  oodles  of  it  don't  need  it.  That's  why  there 
is  too  much  wheat  and  cotton  and  why  at  the  same 
time  there  are  thousands,  yea  millions,  hungry 
and  halt  clad.  Our  industrial  system  is  badly 
snarled  up,  completely  clogged. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?    Well,  my 


opinion  is  not  worth  much.  I  am 
not  a  millionaire  or  a  captain  of  in- 
dustry, or  even  one  of  their  handy 
men.  But  I  can't  miss  the  mark 
much  worse  than  they  have  done.  My 
prescription  would  be  to  quit  pour- 
ing the  sand  of  special  privilege  into  the  works. 
Overhaul  the  old  machine,  clean  it  out  thoroughly 
and  keep  it  clean;  oil  it  up  with  justice  and  .start 
it  again.    I  believe  it  would  still  work. 

Beaver  county.  Pa.  R-  W.  Stiffey. 
» 

About  War  Debts 

1SEE  that  Alva  Agee  would  like  the  opinion  of 
readers  in  regard  to  the  readjustment  of  Ger- 
many's indebtedness.  He  says  that  Congress  should 
know  the  opinion  of  farmers  back  at  home. 

Mr.  Agee  says  that  on  account  of  reduced  prices 
of  all  commodities  the  debt  has  doubled  on  Ger- 
many. Now,  this  is  true  In 
a  way,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  not  the  indebtedness  of 
the  American  people,  espe- 
cially the  farmers,  doubled 
for  the  same  reason  and  in 
the  same  way?  We  have 
thousands  of  farmers  who 
are  deep  in  debt  to  the  banks 
and  to  our  government. 

Is  there  any  law  or  has 
Congress  or  our  President 
tried  to  make  any  law  to  re- 
duce the  valued  indebtedness 
of  our  American  people  in 
accordance  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  prices  of  our  home 
commodities  ?      Then     w  h  y 

gress  or  any  other  body  or 
group  think  of  our  down- 
ward scale  or  reduction  of 
the  indebtedness  of  Germany 
and  leave  their  own  Amer- 
ican people  to  suffer  the  pen- 
alty? Has  ever  an  Amer- 
ican farmer  gone  to  his  cred- 
itor and  asked  any  such  non- 
sensical sympathy? 

If  you  will  go  back  to  1912, 
Germany  was  swimming  at 
the  top  of  the  pot  and  build- 
ing wonderful  aircastles. 
They  put  themselves  in  their 
own  predicament;  now  let 
them  stand  the  brunt  and 
bear  their  own  burdens  as 
we  Americans  have  to  do. 

We  have  been  shown  no  sympathy.  Simply  are 
toiling  on  trying  to  work  out  our  own  problems, 
as  that  is  pure  American  principle  and  character, 
so  let  Germany  learn  to  do  likewise.  As  I  see  it, 
they  need  no  further  sympathy,  and  American 
principle  should  give  none. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Agee  wants  the  opinion  of  the 
American  farmers  he  sure  has  got  mine. 

Pocahontas  county,  W.  Va.  J.  O.  Mann. 

J5 

When  Planting  Nuts  for  Trees 

THE  Boy  Scouts  and  other  organizations  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  planting  trees,  par- 
ticularly nut  trees.  "If  you  want  to  leave  some- 
thing to  your  children,  leave  them  a  forest,"  Is  a 
common  saying.  But  in  the  enthusiasm  engender- 
ed among  the  children  and  young  people  there 
should  be  care  taken  to  advise  them  to  plant  only 
worth-while  trees,  particularly  nut  trees.  Quite 
likely  the  timber  of  a  walnut  tree  bearing  mean, 
inferior  little  nuts  will  be  as  valuable  in  thirty 
years  from  now  as  the  walnut  tree  bearing  large 
nuts,  but  why  not  plan  for  two  crops  instead  of  one  ? 
The  country  is  scoured  for  nuts  that  bring  ready 
cash.  We  are  planting  only  .selected  nut.s  and  arc 
hoping  to  see  them  develop  into  trees  that  will 
enrich  the  farm  and  bring  a  crop  yearly  when  they 
are  old  enough  to  bear,  though  the  chief  thought 
is  the  timber  for  the  future.  H.  R. 
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SAFE  PREDICTION 

THE  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture 
gravely  warns  fanners  that  frost  may 
be  expected.  While  such  a  prediction  may 
cause  us  to  smile  it  is  evidently  safer  and 
sounder  than  some  others  which  official  bodies 
have  been  known  to  publish.  The  country 
would  be  better  off  if  all  official  prophecies 
could  do  no  more  harm  than  this  one. 


A   THANKLESS   JOB 

RUSSIAN  state  grain  farms  are  accused 
by  a  Soviet  newspaper  of  "holding  out" 
on  the  government  and  hoarding  grain  at  the 
expense  of  the  five-year  plan.  It  is  stated  that 
they  have  stored  much  grain  for  their  own 
use  while  failing  to  fulfill  their  September 
plan  in  harvesting.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
countless  obstacles  encountered  by  plans  to 
change  human  nature.  Trying  to  starve  a 
farmer  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  and 
futile  jobs  on  record. 


PATENTED  PLANTS 

IT  is  said  that  this  country  is  the  first  to  ex 
tend  the  protection  of  its  patent  laws  to  pro- 
ducers of  plants.  The  law  now  provides  that 
any  discoverer  of  a  new  and  distinct  variety 
may  take  out  a  patent  thereon,  whereby  he 
has  the  exclusive  right  for  seventeen  years  to 
l>ropagate  that  plant  by  budding,  grafting, 
cutting,  layering  or  any  other  form  of  asexual 
re])roduction.  Just  what  this  protection  may 
amount  to  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  law's 
intent  is  certainly  proper. 


WE  WONDER 

II"  the  farmers  who  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  raising  cotton  on  part  of  their  land 
iio.xt  year  'should  decide  to  grow  corn  on  it 
\\f  wonder  how  the  farmers  of  the  Corn  Helt 
would  feel  toward  acreage  restriction,  or  if 
ihat  land  should  l)e  dt'vole<l  to  s]>ml.>;  how  our 
l)Otato  growers  would  like  the  law  lo  limit 
acreage.  One  common  feature  of  plans  to 
change  farm  ]M-actice  is  that  they  make  no 
]irovision  for  another  system,  with  the  pos- 
sible excei)iion  of  the  vague  one  of  "diversi- 
lication."  .\creage  restriction  is  more  simple 
I'll  paper  than  in  i)ractice. 


GREAT  SCHEME 

A  SOLUTION  (if  the  unemploynientprob- 
■LX.  leni  reached  at  a  conference  headed  by  a 
noted  economist  is  to  put  all  W(irker>  iiiidei 
iS  ye;iis  of  age  in  school  and  "reimburse 
llieni   liv   a   fair  snm  "    A   wtinderful   lliiiit<r|it. 
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but  why  not  go  on  and  tell  who  is  to  do  the 
reimbursing?  Taxpayers  know  that  they 
have  too  big  a  load  now.  employers  are  not 
finding  it  easy  to  meet  their  current  payrolls, 
and  other  workers  are  not  in  position  to  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  these  young  folks 
taken  from  their  jobs  and  sent  to  school.  To 
the  untutored  mind  of  a  hayseed  editor  this 
plan  looks  a  good  bit  like  a  rat  trap  that  won't 
catch  rats. 


SOURCES  OF  FIRE 

11  is  customary  at  thi>  time  of  year  to  warn 
hunters  about  fires,  for  one  little  match 
can  burn  a  mighty  forest.  Usually  warnings 
of  this  nature  are  directed  toward  smokers, 
iiut  recent  investigations  indicate  that  other 
sources  of  forest  fire.-  will  bear  watching.  In 
France  it  was  found  that  fires  may  be  started 
bv  glas.•^.  Discarded  bottles,  whole  or  broken, 
may  through  their  cur\  ed  sides  act  as  magni- 
f\  ing  glasses  and  concentrate  the  rays  of  the 
sun  until  they  ignite  dry  leaves.  Of  course 
there  is  no  reason  for  a  hunter  in  this  country 
to  possess  a  bottle,  Init  if  one  floes  use  such 
a  container,  for  cough  .-yrup  or  liniment,  he 
should  be  careful  what  he  does  with  it  when 
the  cough  or  the  sprained  ankle  are  cured. 


OLD-TIME  APPLES 

E\'ERY  year  D.  A.  Arnold  of  ^Mineral 
county.  W.  Va.,  remembers  us  with  a 
basket  of  Milam  apples.  And  now  McClel- 
land Bros,  of  Washington  county.  Pa.,  furth- 
er enrich  us  with  a  basket  of  old-fashioned 
Rambos.  These  fruit  growers  know  that  their 
old-time  apples  are  good  but  they  cannot 
know  how  good  they  seem  to  us.  For  they 
are  redolent  of  memories  of  a  half  century 
ago,  when  Milams  and  Rambos  filled  up  the 
capacious  boys  around  the  farm  fireside. 
With  all  the  improvement  of  the  past  half 
century  we  are  here  to  contend  that  these  old 
^■arieties  have  never  been  surpassed  for  eat- 
ing purposes — and  we  want  apples  to  eat. 
not  merely  to  look  at.  Expert  opinion  may 
be  agin  us.  market  preferences  may  be  for 
something  modern,  but  we  stand  firmly  on 
the  platform  that  the  feller  who  plants  a 
home  orchard  without  these  old-time  apples 
in  it  deserves  to  eat  Grindstones  and  Ben 
Davises. 


TIME    TO    START 

AT  the  close  of  the  War  several  young 
men  with  more  ambitif»n  than  capital 
asked  for  our  oi)ini<in  about  going  into  farm- 
ing, largely  with  borrowed  money.  We  a<l- 
vised  against  it.  for  land  and  e(|uipment,  in- 
cluding livestock,  were  dear  and  we  expected 
them  to  become  cheaper.  Now  several  other 
young  men  ask  whether  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  start.  We  believe  it  is.  Land  and 
necessary  equipment  are  comparatively  cheap 
and  not  likely  to  get  much  cheaper.  Credit 
is  not  so  eas\-  to  get  as  it  was.  but  that  may 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  young  man  who  is 
determined  to  become  a  farmer.  I^conomy  is 
m<ire  fashionable  than  it  was.  and  that  will 
not  hurt  the  beginner  either.  Tn  s]>ite  of  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  farm  products 
this  a])pears  to  be  a  good  time  to  start.  But 
il  may  be  Avell  to  remember  that  there  is  no 
good  time  tP>  1)egin  farming  for  the  nian  who 
is  careless  or  incompetent. 


MORE  UNCERTAINTY? 

AT  Chicago  last  week  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  .\merican  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  prepared  the  following  which  it 
calls  "<le(inite  recommendations": 

1.  We  recommpnd  the  pa.qsage  by  Congie.ss  of 
a  .joint  re.solution  railing  upon  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
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System  to  use  all  its  powers  to  restore  the  whole, 
sale  commodity  price  level  as  quickly  as  posalbi« 
to  the  level  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  deflation,  and  to  ask  Congress  for  an  ad- 
ditional  authority  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
result. 

2.  We  recommend  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
legislation  directing  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  so  regulate  the  volume  of  money  and  bank  cred- 
it as  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  wholesale 
commodity  price  level  on  the  basis  that  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  depression,  within 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  margin  of  five  per  cent  in 
either  direction,  once  that  level  is  restored. 

These  recommendations  ap])ear  to  be 
vague  and  in<lefinite  rather  than  definite. 
They  do  not  state  even  the  commodity  price 
level  which  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  government  are  asked  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain.  They  do  not  specify 
by  what  means  this  object  is  to  be  attained 
If  this  movement  becomes  widespread  it  will 
merely  help  to  prdlong  the  period  of  depres- 
sion. For  it  indicates  a  demand  for  further 
resort  to  artificial  means  of  advancing  and 
maintaining  prices,  which  in  turn  involve? 
more  and  more  uncertainty  in  business,  and 
uncertainty  is  the  biggest  business-killer  on 
earth.  .Ml  such  movements,  even  if  the  re- 
sult of  good  intentions,  are  more  likely  to  de- 
stroy C(^nfidence  in  business  than  to  inspire  it. 
We  have  too  many  uncertainties  now  and 
too  little  confidence  in  our  fundamental  in- 
dustries, without  agitation  for  anything  that 
will  increase  the  one  or  decrease  the  other. 
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NATIONAL    DAIRY  SHOW 

THE  25th  National  Dairy  Exposition  was 
held  at  St.  Louis  last  week.  In  quality 
and  quantity  of  cattle  shown  it  was  up  to 
the  high  standard  set  by  former  Shows, 
while  the  educational  exhibits,  judging  con- 
tests and  other  activities  were  living  proofs 
of  the  progress  the  dairy  industry  is  making. 
There  were  363  Jerseys  to  head  the  show, 
with  259  Holsteins  to  make  that  breed  second 
in  entries.  Guernseys  numbered  222,  Ayr- 
shires  139  and  Brown  Swiss  91  head.  Thirty 
states  were  represented  in  the  entries  ot 
Four-H  Club  work  and  cattle  shown  in  the 
club  section  numbered  252  head. 

The  grand  champion  Holstein  bull  was 
iNlan  O'War.  shown  by  Ed.  Hofland  of  Meno- 
monie.  Wis.,  while  ])remier  place  on  females 
of  this  breed  went  to  Ellenvale  Ormsby 
Posch,  belonging  to  Elmwood  I'arm.  Deer- 
field.  Til.  Hall  Farms  .if  Nashville.  Tcnn., 
showed  the  grand  champion  Jersey  bull  in 
Oxford's  Lassie  Design,  and  Hugh  Bonnell  of 
Voungstown,  Ohio,  had  the  grand  champion 
Jersey  cow.  Laxender  Lady.  Sycamore 
Farms  of  Douglassville.  Pa.,  took  both  grand 
championships  on  Ayrshires,  their  cow  Byre- 
holm  Grace  and  their  bull  Strathglass  Dalher 
securing  the  conveted  honors.  The  champion 
Guernsey  bull  was  Langwater  \\'aldorf. 
shown  by  Boulder  liridge  Farm,  Excelsior 
Minn.;  grand  champion  female  was  Ruth 
Mary  Rose  of  Mills  Center,  a  heifer  shown  by 
Cleo  Hoy  of  Lincoln.  Nebr.  Beauty's  Carl 
of  Meadow  Green,  a  two-year-old  B>rowii 
Swiss  bull  show  n  by  \llynhurst*Farm.  Dela- 
\an.  Wis..rei»eated  his  achievement  at  Water- 
loo in  winning  grand  chanipi<inship.  KiniJ> 
Pebblebrook  riiyllis  Pansy,  owned  by  Wal- 
halla  Farms.  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  won  first 
honors  among  the  females  of  this  breed. 

In  sjMte  of  the  depression  and  unfavorahU' 
weather  the  attendance  was  good,  being  oiil} 
slightly  under  last  year,  while  the  confidence 
and  determined  attitude  of  breeders  showed 
that  their  faith  in  the  cow  is  unshaken. 

During  the  la>t  (piarter  of  a  century  tin' 
dairy  industry  li.i^  made  immense  strides 
ami  iudging  fruiu  the  --iKcr  ainiivers.'iry  "t 
the  National  Dairy  l'".\i)o>itii>n,  it  will  not 
rest  on  its  laureK.  for  it  has  the  breeders,  the 
cattle  ami  the  experience  necessary  to  maki' 
in  the  next  25  years  a  similar  record  ot 
;ichie\  etnent. 


HE  New  Jersey  State 
Poultry  Association 
staged  a  comeback 
last  week  with  the  best  pro- 
gram of  many  years  at  their 
annual  convention.  Although 
the  attendance  during  the 
three-day  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City, 
was  not  strikingly  large,  in- 
terest was  greater  than  for 
several  years,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  continuation  of  programs  of  equal 
merit  will  build  this  annual  convention  into  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  state. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Poultry  Association  funds  to  assist  the 
progress  of  this  organized  group  of  poultrymen 
were  made  available  through  an  appropriation  by 
the  legislature.  This  appropriation,  wisely  used 
by  the  committee  in  building  this  year's  convention 
program,  has  injected  new  and  invigorating  blood 
into  the  association.  Another  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  meeting  was  the  fact  that  the  outlook  for 
New  Jersey  poultrymen  during  the  coming  year  is 
extremely  favorable. 

Among  the  many  optimistic  comments  made  by 
speakers  and  visitors  at  the  convention  is  a  state- 
ment by  A.  K.  Stewart,  incubator  manufacturer. 

"Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  visited  Peta- 
luma,  California,  the  world's  most  intensive  poul- 
try   producing    district,    and 
ilso  other  important  poultry 
areas,    and    from    hatcheries 
in  many  parts  of  the  country 
I  have   obtained   reports   in- 
jicating     an     unprecedented 
demand    for    fall-hatched 
chicks.    To  me  this  is  an  in- 
dication    that     the     chicken 
business  is  recovering  faster 
from    the    economic    depres- 
sion than   any  other  line  of 
business,  agricultural  or  oth- 
erwise.    The    ratio    between 
feed  and    egg   prices   favors 
poultrymen   now   more    than 
it  has  at  any  time  since  the 
World  War." 

*      *      * 

LOW  cost  production  and 
building  a  quality  egg 
market  is  the  only  solution 
to  the  eastern  poultryman 
who  must  always  face  tides 
of  depression  in  the  poultry 
market,  is  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  James 
E.  Rice,  from  Cornell.  The 
reason  he  gives  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  easiest 
and  quickest  business  one 
can  enter  and  just  as  easy 
to  discontinue;  and  poultry 
prosperity  results  in  over 
production. 

A  small  hen  is  not  capable 
of  producing  a  large  number 
of  26-ounce    eggs,   said   Pro- 
fessor Rice   in   criticising   poultrymen   who   in   the 
past  have  neglected  to  breed  for  egg  size.    "Body 
weight  and   egg   size   should    be   foremost   in   the 
breeding  program,  then  volume  production."    This 
is  a  thought  for  the  baby  chick  buyer  to  consider 
in  making  his  purchases  on  merit  of  egg  records. 

*  *      * 

INTRODUCTION,  "if  possible  and  practicable," 
of  a  method  of  stamping  each  egg  of  a  stand- 
ardized high  quality  with  a  distingviishing  mark 
that  will  appeal  to  the  consumer,  was  suggested 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Duryee.  Although  he 
did  not  discuss  in  detail  this  European  egg  market- 
ing practice,  many  feel  that  it  has  future  possibil- 
ities in  New  Jersey  in  connection  with  the  present 
marketing  of  uniformly  high  quality  eggs  by  auc- 
Uon.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  egg  buyers 
at  the  auctions  repack  these  eggs  in  cartons  under 
their  pensona)  brand.  Stamping  each  egg  would 
prevent  substitution  of  other  eggs,  and  eggs  of  in- 
ferior quality,  to  the  consumer.  Also  the  producer 
would  receive  the  advertising  value  and  credit 
from  the  consumer  for  producing  a  standard  high 
quality  product  instead  of  the  distributor,  as  is 
now  the  case. 

*  *      * 
'EW    YORK    CITY    is    receiving    one-third    of 

their  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  stated 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Benjamin  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Egg 
Producers,  Inc.  Here  they  get  a  large  volume  of 
nniformly  high  quality  eggs,  a  thing  that  is  vir- 
tually impossible  in  the  East  at  the  present  time. 
"Pacific  Coast  producers  are  striving  to  the 
breaking  point  to  meet  the  quality  standards  de- 
manded," he  .said. 

*  *f      * 

EIGHT  jail  birds  of  the  White  Leghorn  breed 
were  on  exhibit  in  their  solitary  confinement 
wire  cells  at  the  convention.  These  birds  had  com- 
mitted no  Clime,  the  cells  are  just  a  part  of  the 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


rew  and  much  discussed  system  of  management 
of  laying  hens  in  single  unit  batteries.  These  birds 
have  not  left  their  individual  cages,  measuring  16 
inches  wide,  17  inches  deep  and  18  inches  high, 
since  November  1st  of  last  year. 

All  of  these  hens,  since  November  1st,  1930,  have 
laid  232  or  more  eggs  under  the  solitary  confine- 
ment system. 

*       *      * 

THE  time  may  come  when  poultry  farmers  will 
be  using  a  formula  that  reads  like  this, 
"y  equals  1.4436x  +  127.5,"  to  see  how  many  eggs 
an  individual  hen  will  lay  during  the  year.  Looks 
more  like  a  problem  for  a  mathematician  than  a 
poultryman,  doesn't  it?  Well,  Professor  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Experiment  Station,  has  worked  this 
out  with  several  thousand  birds  and  finds  that  it 
is  quite  an  accurate  indicator  of  the  egg  laying 
capacity  of  a  hen.    Accurate  egg  records  are  kept 
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A  field  of  cantaloupes  at  Rocky  Ford,  Col.  They  are  not  for  food,  but  were  raised  for  seed 

during  the  first  four  months  of  the  pullet  year, 
then  this  production  is  y  in  the  formula.  No  further 
trapnesting  is  necessary  after  the  first  four  months. 
How  do  you  solve  the  rest  of  the  formula  ?  The 
easiest  method  is  to  invite  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics to  dinner  some  evening.  Give  him  a  good 
meal,  then  put  him  to  work. 

a  \  NY  successful  move  to  legalize  the  manu- 
/\.  facture  of  beer  in  this  country  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  increased  feed  prices  to  poul- 
tiymen  and  higher  egg  prices  to  consumers,' 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  President  of  the  National  Poultry 
Council,  told  convention  members. 

Well,  that  settles  the  prohibition  question.  If 
poultrymen  could  lawfully  buy  beer  they  would 
have  no  money  with  which  to  purchase  it.  while 
the  present  egg  consumers  would  be  forced  to 
choose  between  "eggs  or  beer." 

*       *      * 
44|7>ROM   August  1st,   1930,  to  August  1st,   1931, 
V   poultry   and   egg   prices   have    declined   less 
tlian    those   of   any   other   staple   farm   products," 
was  an  encouraging  note  from  Mr.  Lewis. 

THE  proper  and  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
word  "accredited"  with  reference  to  baby 
chicks  was  one  of  the  serious  problems  before  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers'  Council  which 
met  at  Atlantic  City  last  F'riday  and  Saturday. 
Proper  interpretation  is  of  equal  importance  to 
hatchery  operators  and  baby  chick  buyers,  and 
differences  between  hatcherymen  in  the  Mid-West 
iind  the  Elast  have  reached  such  proportions  that 
II  trade  war  between  these  two  groups  is  pending, 
is  the  opinion  expressed  by  F.  R.  Hazard,  president 
(f  the  Council 

Mid-western  poultrymen  insist  that  the  term 
"accredited  "  need  not  neces.sarily  mean  such  chicks 
are  disease-free,  while  to  the  eastern  hatcherymen 
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and  producer  "accredited" 
identifies  a  quality  chick 
which  is  known  to  be  free 
from  disease. 

To  the  poultryman  who 
buys  his  chicks  from  both 
eastern  and  mid-western 
hatcheries  agreement  upon 
miform  "accredited"  regula- 
tions is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. He  must  have  some 
means  of  assurance  that  he 

is  buying  quality,  and  should  not  be  led  astray  by 

a  misnomer. 

*  *      * 

JOHN  H.  WEED  of  Vineland  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion during  the  coming  year.  He  succeeds  Frank 
Makarius  of  Risley,  and  is  past  president  of  the 
Vineland  Poultry  Association  and  the  South  Jersey 
Federation  of  Poultry  Clubs. 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  of  Farmingdale  and  Charles 
Cane  of  Rosemont  were  elected  first  and  second 
vice-presidents,  respectively.  Herman  Demme  of 
Sewell  was  reelected  treasurer  and  Leslie  M.  Black 
ot  New  Brunswick  was  reelected  secretai-y  of  the 

Association. 

*  *     * 

OVER  $400,000  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat 
had   passed    over   the    auction   blocks   of   the 
two  New  Jersey  auction   associations,    the   Flem- 

ington  egg  and  poultry  mar- 
ket and  the  Vineland  egg 
auction  market,  up  to  last 
week.  The  Flemington  egg 
auction  leads  in  the  volume 
of  business  as  it  has  been  in 
operation  over  a  year,  and 
records  show  sales  of  eggs 
since  August  1st,  1930,  to  be 
32,440  cases  at  a  total  of 
$297,029.48. 

The  poultry  meat  auction, 
which  was  started  this 
-spring  at  Flemington  in  con- 
junction with  the  egg  auc- 
tion, successfully  handled 
259,487  pounds  of  birds  at  a 
sales  return  of  $59,318.75. 

The  Flemington  Egg  Auc- 
tion      Market       Association 
opened     August     1st,     1930. 
During  the  first  month  only 
836  cases  of  eggs  were  sold 
over  the    auction   block,   but 
sales  increased  to  a  total  of 
27.670     cases    for    the    first 
year  of  operation.  Last  spring 
this     group     of     poultrymen 
who    were    selling    over    the 
egg    auction     realized     that 
their    former    market    for 
broilers    would    be    changed 
because  of  the  egg  auction. 
Fewer     and     few^er     buyers 
were  traveling  from  farm  to 
farm   throughout   Hunterdon 
county  to  buy  eggs,  instead 
they  were  buying  at  the  auc- 
tion; and,  as  these  men  formerly  purchased  poul- 
try as  well  as  eggs  at  the  farm,  this  necessarily 
meant  a  change  in  the  method  of  marketing  the 
poultry.    The  poultry  meat  auction  was  started  in 
April  and  during  the  first  four  months  of  opera- 
tion 3,418  crates  of  broilers  and  fowls  were  sold  for 
a  total  of  $34,678.24. 

The  Flemington  market  has  been  operating  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  five  per  cent  of  the  sales, 
an  audit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  shows.  From 
the  total  egg  sales  of  $232,256.52,  the  amount  re- 
turned to  the  producers  was  $219,149.79.  The  poul- 
try auction  handled  $34,678.24  worth  of  birds  and 
returned  to  the  poultrymen  $33,245.75. 

The  Vineland  Association,  which  opened  an  egg 
auction  in  June,  1931,  had  up  to  October  10th  mar- 
I'eted  7,051  cases  of  eggs  at  $69,169.20. 

*  *      * 

«HE  North  Atlantic  Section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  New  Brunswick  last  week,  Oc- 
tober 15th  to  17th.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  this  group  only  during  one  afternoon.  But 
during  that  .short  period  I  gleaned  some  interest- 
ing farm  facts. 

*  *      * 

IN  New  Jersey  they  are  trying  to  fool  orchard 
insects  and  by  floodlighting  the  orchard  in  the 
evening  make  them  think  that  the  sun  never  sets. 
Numerous  experiments  of  similar  nature  are  being 
tried  in  the  United  States.  At  Hilton  and  Kinder- 
hook,  New  York,  lights  in  orchards  are  being 
."■•uspended  over  pans  of  water  with  the  hope  of 
fttracting  the   insects  to   their  destruction. 

*  *      * 

hlE  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc..  claim  that 
stationary    spraying   of    their   apple   orchards 
is    approximately    one-half    the    cost    of    portable 
jpiaying. 
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Sewing  the  Easy  Way 

By  ELLEN  JOHNSTON 

UNTIL  a  few  days  ago  when  I  visited  a  shop 
to  purchase  some  needles  for  my  sewing 
machine.  I  thought  that  I  was  getting  one 
hundred  per  cent  efficiency  from  my  machine.  Then 
I  learned  that  I  was  not,  and  it  may  be  that  my 
experience  will  be  of  beueftt  to  some  other  woman. 
It  was  in  the  use  of  the  appliances  that  I  found 
I  had  been  losing  out.  A  salesman  was  demon- 
strating their  use  to  a  prospective  customer,  and 
although  my  machine  was  of  a  different  make 
from  the  one  he  was  using,  I  watched  him  with 
interest.  Then  and  there  I  resolved  to  make  moro 
use  of  my  own  attachments,  for  mine  were  prac- 
tically the  same.  In  fact,  they  are  common  to  all 
makes  ot  machines,  such  as  hemmer.  binder,  gath- 
erer, quilter.  etc.  I  had  always  imag- 
ined that  it  would  take  too  much  time 
to  adjust  and  learn  to  use  these  attach- 
ments, so  let  them  lie  idle  in  the  ma- 
chine drawer.  I  soon  saw  that  it  took 
almost  no  time  to  attach  them,  and 
that  they  were  very  simple  in  opera- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  I  got  home.  I  got  out  my 
instruction  book,  that  came  with  my 
machine,  and  proceeded  to  try  out  my 
attachments.  I  felt  disgusted  with  my- 
self when  I  realized  how  little  time  it 
took  to  learn  to  use  them,  and  how 
much  time  I  had  been  wasting  basting 
hems  for  stitching  and  gathering  by 
hand.  I  had  been  "minute  wise  and 
hour  foolish."  to  paraphrase  an  old 
adage. 

Machine  Q'-'5ting 

I  was  making  some  aprons,  all  edges 
of  which  were  to  be  bound  with  a  bias 
tape.  I  had  laboriously  started  to  baste 
on  this  binding  by  hand,  preparatory 
to  stitching.  In  ten  minutes  I  learned 
how  to  sew  on  the  binding  with  my 
binder,  and  I  saved  at  least  three  hours 
in  making  those  aprons.  Strings  were 
to  be  hemmed  for  them,  and  although 
it  was  a  small  job,  I  decided  to  do  them 
with  my  hemmer.  as  I  intended  to 
make  some  curtains  with  narrow  hems, 
and  I  could  save  much  time  if  I  knew 
how  to  use  the  hemmer.  With  a  little 
practice  I  was  .soon  rapidly  making 
neat,  even  hems. 

I  had  been  especially  interested  in 
the  way  the  salesman  used  the  gather- 
er to  apply  plaited  ruffles  as  a  trim- 
ming. It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a 
slight  adjustment  when  you  wish  to 
plait  instead  of  gather.  I  had  long 
coveted  a  silk  negligee  with  frilly  rib- 
bon trimming,  which  I  had  seen  one 
day  while  shopping.  But  the  price  of 
$12  was  prohibitive  to  my  pocketbook. 
When  I  found  how  easily  the  ribbon 
could  be  applied  by  using  this  attach 
ment.  I  thought  I  would  attempt  to  make  one.  I 
used  inch-wide  ribbon  for  trimming  and  in  one 
operation  it  was  plaited  and  sewed  on  in  a  scal- 
loped pattern  around  the  edge.  It  was  easily  and 
quickly  done,  and  my  negligee  is  beautiful.  It  is 
actually  prettier  than  the  one  I  had  seen,  and  it 
cost  me  only  $4. 

Beautiful  quilts  are  being  made  today  on  the 
.sewing  machine.  Heavy,  colored  thread  is  used, 
stitched  in  a  design  which  is  stamped  on  the  ma- 
terial used.  It  is  very  effective  looking  and  the 
work  i.s  speedy.  Thread  manufacturers  make  a 
special  thread  for  this  use,  and  they  also  supply 
patterns  and  instructions.  Both  patterns  and 
thread  can  be  bought  at  the  "five  and  ten."  guar- 
antee of  its  inexpensiveness.  Machine  quilting  can 
also  be  done  with  ordinary  thread,  and  is  a  great 
time  saver. 


pensive.  For  wails  calcimine  is  probably  least  ex- 
pensive but  is  not  permanent.  Rough  crepe  wall- 
papers are  durable  and  low-priced.  Paint  is  rela 
lively  inexpensive,  is  lasting  and  easily  cleaned, 
though  its  smooth  surface  does  not  always  mak- 
the  most  pleasing  background.  A  neutral  tone, 
.such  as  a  warm  putty  color,  does  well  for  living 
looms  or  dining  rooms.  Against  such  a  back- 
ground, cases  for  books,  lamps,  a  few  good  pic- 
tures and  a  bright  jar  or  pot  of  flowers  stand  out 
and  give  color  and  interest.  More  pronounced  coloi 
may  be  used  in  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  sunrooms  or 
kitchens.  A  colorful  paper  in  such  rooms  may 
save  the  cost  of  draperies. 

To  have  harmonious  interiors  it  is  usually  better 
to  avoid  striking  contrasts  between  walls  and 
woodwork  or  between  rooms  closely  connected. 
When  walls  and  woodwork  are  nearly  alike  in  tono 
it  makes  a  room  seem  larger;  and  if  two  adjoining 
rooms  are  fini.shed  alike  it  increases  the  apparent 
size   of   both.     Rooms    which   are    separated   from 


There's  nu  question  about   it!    An  electric  sewing-machine  is   a   great 

time-saver. 


Backgrounds  in  the  Home 

■fir  ALLS,  woodwork  and  floors  make  the  back- 
V  ▼  ground  for  everything  in  the  house.  The 
charm  of  an  interior  depends  largely  on  the  proper 
setting  for  furniture,  rugs  or  pictures.  Back- 
grounds which  are  too  conspicuous  in  design  or 
color,  draw  attention  to  themselves,  and  tend  to 
blot  out  attractive  furnishings. 

The  finish  for  walls  or  floors  need  not   be  ex- 


Ihe  mam  part  of  the  house  may  have  more  varied 
treatments. 

Light  oak  floors  are  generally  too  light  to  make 
suitable  frames  for  rugs.  These  floors  may  be 
chosen  because  they  do  not  show  dust  or  foot- 
prints; but  the  housewife  who  is  both  practical 
and  artistic  will  choose  a  medium  tone  which  does 
not  show  the  dust  and  yet  makes  more  suitable 
setting  for   rugs. 

O- 

Home  Page  Leaflets 

OUR  bulletins.  Meat  Canning  and  Curing  of 
Meat  on  the  Farm,  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request.  Please  enclose  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope. Mail  your  request  to  Home  Page  Editor, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Sweet  apple  cider  has  about  the  same  food  value 
as  fresh  apples. 

*       *      * 

Drying   woolen  garments   too   rapidly      is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  shrinking. 

>i:         :!:         * 

Before  storing  screens,  brush  them  with  a   thin 
coat  of  oil  or  of  special  screen  paint  to  prevent  rust. 


Delicious  Dishes 


Modi  Fillet  Mignon 

MIX  thoroughly  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
fine  ground  chuck  or  rump  steak  with 
one  tablespoon  of  fine  ground  suet,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  pepper,  and  paprika  to  taste.  Make  up 
into  flat  cakes  one  incii  thick,  twist  a  thin  .slice  of 
bacon  around  each  cake,  and  broil  or  pan  broil  15 
to  20   minutes. 

Sausage  with  Glazed  .Vpples 

Shape  sausage  meat  into  flat  cakes.    Dip  them 
in  flour  mixed  with  a  teaspoon  of  sugar  and  pan 
broil  slowly.    Meantime  cook  unpared  apple  rings 
in  a  syrup  made  by  cooking  together  for  five  min- 
utes,   one   cup   of   sugar,    one-half  cup 
water,  one  teaspoon  butter.    When  the 
rings  are   tender  place  them  on  a  hot 
platter  with  a  sausage  cake  on  each. 

Salads 

Apples  and  carrots  are  plentiful  and 
healthful.  Here  are  two  novel  salads 
in  which  they  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage: 

.Apple    C'ocoanut    Salad 

Three  tart  apples,  pared,  cored  and 
diced,  one-half  cup  seedless  raisins, 
one-half  can  cocoanut.  southern  style, 
three-fourths  cup  mayonnaise. 

Toss  apples,  raisins  and  cocoanut  to- 
gether lightly.  Moisten  with  one-half 
cup  mayonnaise.  Serve  on  crisp  let- 
tuce. Garnish  with  remaining  mayon- 
naise, and  sprinkle  with  paprika. 
Serves  six. 

C'ucoanut  and  Carrot  Mold 

Onp  and  one-hfl'f  Clips  grated  raw 
carrots,  one  can  cocoanut,  three- 
fourths  cup  mayonnaise. 

Combine  carrots,  cocoanut  and  may- 
onnaise. Blend.  Pack  tightly  into  indi- 
vidual molds.  Chill.  Unmold  on  crisp 
lettuce.  Garnish  with  additional  may- 
onnaise.   Serves  six. 

Grape  Jelly   Roll 

Make  your  own  jelly  rolls  and  sur- 
prise the  family  and  your  guests.  Many 
women  do  not  know  how  to  make  these 
delicacies,  but  really  they  are  quite 
easy  to  prepare. 

Three-fourths  cup  special  cake  flour, 
sifted,  one-half  teaspoon  baking  pow- 
der, one-fourth  teaspoon  .salt,  four 
eggs,  unbeaten,  three-fourths  cup  su- 
gar, one  teaspoon  vanilla,  grape  jelly. 
Sift  flour  once;  measure.  Combine 
baking  powder,  salt  and  eggs  in  bowl. 
Place  over  smaller  bowl  of  hot  water,  and  beat 
with  rotary  egg  beater,  adding  sugar  gradually, 
until  mixture  becomes  thick  and  light-colored.  Re- 
move bowl  from  over  hot  water.  Fold  in  flour  and 
vanilla.  Pour  into  pan,  IS'ixS'o  inches,  lined  with 
greased  paper.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (400  degrees  F.) 
13  minutes.  Turn  from  pan  at  once  onto  cloth 
covered  with  powdered  sugar.  Remove  paper. 
Quickly  cut  off  crisp  edges  of  cake.  Spread  with 
jelly  and  roll.  Wrap  in  cloth  until  cool. 


On  Storing  Linens 

HERE  is  a  good  suggestion  for  your  linen  closet 
or  linen  drawer.  Paint  the  inside  of  it,  to 
give  it  a  smooth,  easily  washed  .surface,  and  chocse 
blue  for  the  color.  A  blue  lining,  it  is  said,  will 
keep  the  linen  whiter. 

For  other  drawers  you  may  prefer  to  use  varnish 
instead  of  paint.  It  can  be  applied  quickly,  and  it 
helps  to  make  an  easier  job  of  cleaning  out  draw- 
ers. A  damp,  soapy  cloth  rubbed  over  the  surface 
collects  the  dust  and  leaves  the  drawers  ready  for 
their  lavender  .sachets  and  fine  linens. 


Hot    cranberry    sauce    is    relished    by    some    for 
spreading  on  waffles  on  fall  and  winter  mornings. 
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Do  You  Need  a  New  Dress  1 


No.  6977.— Ladies'  morninf?  frork.  Cut  in 
eight  size.s:  38.  40,  42.  44,  46,  48.  .50  and 
52  inches  bu.st  measure.  A  46-inch  size  re- 
(Hiires  .5'i;  yard.*)  of  material  32  inches 
wide.  For  contrasting  material  I's  yard  32 
inche.«  wide,   cut   crosswise   is   required. 

No.  7315.— Ladies'  dre.ss.  Designed  in 
sizes:  38.  40,  42,  44,  46.  48.  50  and  52 
inches  bust  measure.  A  4G-inch  size  re- 
quires 5  yards  ot  39-inch  material  if  made 
with  ''i  length  sleeve  and  without  contrast. 
For  contrasting  materiiil  's  yard  39  inch 
es  wide  is  required.  With  long  sleeves 
the   dress    requires   5',«    yards. 

No.  7317.— Ladles'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  with  long  sleeves  re- 
quires 4'1  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
With  short  sleeves  it  requires  4  yards. 
Collar,  pocket  facings,  belt.  cutTs  and  tie 
aa  illustrated  in  the  large  view  requires 
2-3   yard    of   36-inch    material. 

No.  7329.— Girl.s'  dres.s.  Designed  in 
."iizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  10-year 
"ize  if  made  witliout  sleeves  and  all  of 
one  material  will  require  2\<n  yards  of 
35-in(  h  material.  With  sleeves  2  2-3 
yards.  Collar  ai\d  tie  belt  of  contra.sting 
material  re(iuires  2-3  yard  35  inches 
wide.  The  tie  belt  of  ribbon  refiuires  2 
yards.  Macliiiie  plaited  frills  put  on  as 
illustrated    will    require    3    yards. 

No.  6982.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  four 
fizes:  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  A  12-ycar 
size  requires  2'..  yards  of  39-lnch  mate- 
rial. For  contrasting  material  'i  yard 
39  inches  wide  is  required  cut  crosswise. 
The  tie  will  require  ^i  yard  of  m.iterial 
five  inches  wide  ciU  bias. 
No.    7071.— Girls'      dres.s.       Designed     in 


sizes:  6  months.  1.  2,  3  and  4  years.  A 
3-year  size  requires  2  yards  of  35-inch 
material  if  made  with  wri.st-length 
sleeves.  With  puff  sleeves  l"i  yards.  T.' 
finish  with  lace  or  embroidered  edging 
requires    2'L'    yards. 

No.  6269. — Girls'  coat.  Cut  in  four  sizes: 
2.  4.  6  and  8  years.  A  4-year  size  requires 
l-'s  yards  of  54-inch  material.  To  face 
collar,  cuffs  and  revers  portion  of  the 
fronts  with  fur  or  fur  fabric,  will  require 
ITh    yards   6    inches    wide. 

No.  7339.— Lad ie.«'  blouse.  Designed  in 
sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  If  made  of  one  material  size 
38  requires  2  2-3  yards  ot  39-inch  mate- 
rial. As  shown  in  the  large  view  size 
.'t8  reciuires  l'?s  yards  of  material  for 
waist  and  sleeve  portions,  and  "«  yard 
oi"  contrasting  material  for  collar,  cuffs, 
veatee    and    belt. 

No,  7338— Dolls'  outfit.  Designed  in 
sizes  for  dolls:  t6.  18,  20.  22  and  24  inch- 
es in  length.  A  20-inch  doll  re<iuires  ■'i 
yard  of  35-inch  material.  The  rompers 
will   require   %   yard.     The   beret    ';    yard. 

BOW   TO   OBDEB 

All  patterns  15<'  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  F'ashioii 
Book  only  10c,  Addre.ss  Pattern  Depari- 
ment,  Penns;,  Ivania  P^vrnier,  7301  Penn 
Ave.,    Pittsburgh.    P.i. 

rAI.Ii    FASHION    BOOK 

.Send  10c  In  silver  or  stanuis  for  our 
Fall  Book  of  Fasliions  showing  16  color 
pages  and  containing  designs  of  Ladies'. 
Mi.s.se.V  and  Children's  Patterns,  al-o 
Hints    to    the    Home    Dressmaker. 


PROVE  IT 

TODAY 


Make  This  Test  To-day!  Put  two  level 
teaspoons  of  Calumet  into  a  glass,  add 
two  teaspoons  of  water,  stir  rapidly  five 
times  and  remove  the  spoon.  The  tiny, 
fine  bubbles  will  rise  slowly,  half  filling 
the  glass.  This  demonstrates  Calumet's 
f.rst  action— the  action  designed  to  begin 
in  the  mixing  bowl  when  liquid  is  added. 
After  the  mixture  has  entirely  stopped 
rising,  stand  the  glass  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
on  the  stove.  In  a  moment,  a  second  rising 
will  start  and  continue  until  the  mi.xture 
reaches  the  top  of  the  glass.  Tliis  dcin- 


PROVE  CALUMET'S 
DOUBLE-ACTION 


onstrates  Calumet's  second  action  — the 
action  that  Calumet  holds  in  reserve  to 
take  place  in  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

Double-Acting  — Combination  Type! 

Calumet's  Double-Action,  explained 
above,  is  the  result  of  a  scicntitic  combi- 
nation of  two  gas-releasing  ingredients, 
one  of  which  acts  chietly  during  the  mix- 
ing and  the  other  chiefly  during  the  bak- 
ing. For  this  reason,  Calumet  is  known 
both  as  "The  Double-Acting"  and  "Com- 
bination Type*'  baking  powder. 


AND  LAUGH  AT  BAKING  WORRIES! 


Abovp.  I?  *  sivipr.p.  TPST — take  a  glass 
anJ  try  it.  In  a  jifTy  you'll  sec  why 
Calumet  makes  perfect  baking  so  easy. 
Calumet  acts  twice! 

In  baking,  Calumet's /rjr  action  be- 
gins in  the  mixing  bowl.  This  gets  the 
leavening  properly  started.  Then,  in 
the  oven,  the  second  action  begins  and 
continues  the  leavening.  Up!  .  .  .  up! 
. .  .it  keeps  raising  the  batter  and  holds 
it  high  and  light.  Your  cakes  are  bound 
to  he  finely  textured  — tr/tr/y  smooth! 
Your   biscuits   extra    ([affy— delicious! 

All  baking  powders  are  required  by 
law  to  be  made  of  pure,  wholesome 
ingredients.  But  not  all  arc  alike  in 
their  action  nor  in  the  amount  that 
siiould  be  used.  And  not  all  will  give 
you  equally  fine  results  in  your  baking. 


CALUMET 


Calumet's  scientifically  balanced  com- 
bination of  two  gas-releasing  ingre- 
dients produces  perfect  leavening 
action — Double  Action! 

So  economical,  too — the  usual  Cal- 
umet proportion  is  only  one  level 
teaspoon  to  a  cup  of  sifted  flour.  Get 
Calumet  to-day.  Try  it.  And  sec  why 
it  is  the  largest-selling  baking  powder 
in  the  world!  ,  .  .  Calumet  is  a  prod- 
uct of  General  Foods  Corporation. 


THE   DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING    POWDER 


O  1931     C     F    CO'^P 


FREE— wonderful  new  baking  book! 

Mario.n  Jani;  Parki  r  r.F.-lO-.Tl 

t'o  General  l-'oojs.  Battle  Creek,  MichiKan 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  the  newCalumetDakuiK  Book. 


Name. 


Slrtel^ 


City. 


.St.ite. 


»»»**"' 


CALUMET  ; 

Baking  Book     :I 


Fill  id  ciimplctcly — print  name  iind  iddrt- 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


DELLINGER 
MILLS 


Hammer 
Type 


PRICED  AS  LOW  AS 
$11000 

F.O.B.  Lancaster 

In  sizes  to 
Operate  with 

5  to  40  H. P. 

Furnished  with 
or  without 

Automatic 

Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 


The    No.  22  DELLINGER 

BA  TCH  MIXER 


For  Mixing 
Ground  Grain, 

Ground 
Roughage 
with  or  without  Molasses  for  Dairy  Feed 

ON    DISPLAY 

Combination  Mills,  Fee«l  Mills, 
Fodder  Shredders,    Gonerete  Mixers, 
Wood  8»y¥,  and  Traetor  SaiNr  Frames 


A.  M.  DELLINGER,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


THERE'S    BIG 
MONEY  IN  PIGS 


Right  feeding  is  the  main  factor 
in  raising  pigs.  You  will  find 
every  body-building  and  health- 
giving  essential  In^ 

Gambrill's 

HOO  MEAL 

Rich  in  Vitamins,  Minerals  and 
Proteins — a  well-balanced  food, 
easily  digested  and  readily  rel- 
ished by  growing  pigs  and  hogs. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


EST. 1902 

DIETRICH  &  GAMBRILL,  Inc. 

Frederick,  Md.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Write  for  FREE  FEEDING  FOLDER 


DEFY  COLD  WEATHER 

Vou  (lou"t  have  to 
Bhlvor  this  winter,  no 
matter  how  frosty  the 
air  may  be,  no  matter 
If  the  thermometer 
drops  to  zero.  Not  If 
you  wear  an  Iiulera 
Fl(?urfit  (CoMpruf) 
Knit  811p.  The  coldpst 
wind  that  blows  can- 
not penetrate  an  In- 
dora,  thanks  to  the  spe- 
cial process  by  which 
Indera  is  knitted. 

An  Indora  may  lip  worn 
with  your  l)pst  dress,  for 
it  Is  form-tttting.  It  can't 
litinch  between  yonr  knees 
or  ride  up  around  your 
hips.  And  the  STAUl* 
BlioDldor  straps  always 
stay   up. 

Ask  your  deiiler  to  show 
you  tlie  Indera  riRuIar 
models  or  the  latest  In- 
dera Sport  Slip  in  all 
Wool,  rayon  and  wool, 
rayon  and  mercerized,  cot- 
ton ami  wool,  all  cotton, 
(iiiuranteed  fast  colors. 
For  women,  misses  and 
cliildren. 

Write  for  FRUB  Style 
Folder  Ko.   361. 

INDERA   MILLS  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

.•i— •- 1  -  •  —  •  - 
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YOUNQ  PEOPLE'S 
FORUM 


Conducted  by 
ELSIE.  K.  WATSON 


A  True  Bird  Story 

HUMAN  interest  stories  publish- 
ed travel  far  sometimes  as 
Station  Agent  Herbert  C. 
Pague  of  the  Reading  Railroad  at 
Coatesville  has  just  learned  by  a  let- 
ter he  received  from  Athens,  Greece. 

It  seems  that  several  months  ago 
a  story  was  released  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  published  in  a  local 
paper  about  John  Stapleton  of  Wil- 
mington, a  Reading  Company  en- 
gineer, stopping  a  heavily  loaded 
freight  train  to  prevent  running  over 
a  baby  woodcock  he  happened  to  see 
between  the.  tracks  while  he  was  pi- 
loting the  train  near  Brandamore. 

Here  is  the  story.  Engineer  Sta- 
pleton of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was 
rounding  a  curve  near  Hibernia  when 
he  noticed  something  fluttering  on  the 
ties  between  the  rails  and  on  closer 
examination  he  saw  it  was  a  mother 
woodcock  trying  to  get  her  babies 
out  of  the  way. 

The  engineer,  a  lover  of  birds, 
quickly  applied  the  brakes  and  came 
to  a  stop  a  short  distance  from  the 
little  family.  He  then  signaled  for 
the  members  of  the  crew  and  the 
tiny  creatures  were  caught  and  re- 
leased on  the  outer  side  of  the  rails 
and  the  mother  took  her  brood  off  in- 
to the  brush.  The  young  woodcocks 
were  so  small  they  could  not  get  up 
over  the  rails.  They  must  have  got- 
ten on  the  tracks  at  a  point  where 
the  rails  were  partially  covered. 

Well,  it  seems  that  the  story  that 
appeared  in  the  Coatesville  Record 
was  copied  all  over  the  country.  It 
even  found  space  in  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  where  a  res- 
ident of  Athens,  Greece,  happened  to 
read  it.  He  immediately  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  commendation  to 
the  agent  of  the  Reading  Company 
in  Coatesville,  but  he  forgot  to  sign 
his  name  in  his  excitement,  and  Mr. 
Pague  does  not  know  who  his  corre- 
spondent is. 


-O- 


How  Do  You  Stand? 

CI  AN  you  stand  straight?  Do  you 
*  have  a  back  that  is  like  that  of 
General  Pershing,  "Straight  as  a 
Ramrod?"  or  do  you  look  like  a  man 
who  is  eternally  searching  for  pen- 
nies? Do  you  know  that  your  suc- 
cess in  life  is  affected  by  the  impres- 
sion you  make  on  the  folks  about 
you? 

What  kind  of  a  shadow  do  you  cast 
upon  the  wall?    Is  it  like 


THI.S 


or 
-O- 
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Repeats  Garden  Triumph 

SHOWING  17  kinds  of  vegetables 
ftesh  from  his  garden,  Wilford 
Watson,  of  the  Hickory  Four-H  Gar- 
den Club  in  Forest  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, repeated  his  1930  achievement 


by   winning   first   place    in    the    Club 
round-up. 

Wilford  grew  24  kinds  of  vege- 
tables this  year.  Many  of  these,  such 
as  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauli- 
flower, Chinese  cabbage,  kale,  Lima 
beans  and  muskmelons,  are  not  com- 
monly grown  in  the  county. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  Club 
showed  140  exhibits  in  the  round-up. 
Sixty-five  persons  visited  the  exhibits 
and  saw  the  prizes  awarded.  Willard 
Slocum  won  first  place  in  the  sweet 
com  division  with  ten  uniform  ears 
of  the  Whipple's  Yellow  variety. 

When  the  garden  management  ex- 
hibit and  record  book  scores  were  to- 
taled and  averaged,  the  rating  of 
those  completing  the  work  was  13.4 
per  cent  higher  this  year  than  last. 
The  record  books  show  that  large 
amounts  of  the  vegetables  produced 
by  the  Club  members  are  used  by 
their  families. 


SOMETHINO  TO  DO  THIS  WEEK 

ONE  of  "our  artists"  writes  that 
we  have  not  been  giving  them 
a  chance  lately.  I  wonder  if  you 
know  how  hard  it  is  for  this  editor 
to  find  something  for  you  to  do. 
Now,  why  .should  I  do  all  the  work 
and  then  perhaps  not  find  the  right 
ideas  for  you?  Turn  about  is  fair 
play  so  this  is  your  chance  to  pro- 
duce an  idea.  What  would  you  .sug- 
gest for  our  artists  to  draw  and 
what  in  the  world  shall  our  poet.« 
and   writers  talk  about? 

Please  put  on  your  thinking  caps 
and  come  along  with  a  good  ide;i 
to  help  me  out  and  show  your 
loyalty  as  "Our  Page"  readers.  I'm 
going  to  look  for  Uncle  Sam's  post- 
man to  bring  me  hundreds  of  let- 
ters  next   week. 

A  ours  lor  n6w  ideas  aDu  a  better 
page, 

Elsie  K.  Watson. 


Little  Folks 

Timmy*s  Balloon  Ride 

By  Ruth   Pluinly  Thompson 

THERE  was  to  be  a  Halloween 
party  in  the  garden.  The  dolls 
told  Timmy  Twitchet  all  about  it, 
for  the  children  had  talked  of  nothing 
else  for  days  and  days.  There  were 
to  be  favors  and  Jack  o'Lanterns,  ice 
cream  and  pumpkin  pies,  nuts  and 
candy,  apples  and  cider,  cakes — games 
and  every*  hing! 

"Hmm-mm!"  mused  Timmy  rock- 
ing thoughtfully  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  tiny  doll  rocker  on  the 
cozy  doll  porch.  "Hm-mm!"  On  fine 
evenings  Timmy  often  visited  the 
dolls  in  the  new  doll  house  in  the 
nursery,  but  the  little  mouse  gentle- 
man much  preferred  the  old  doll  house 
he  had  taken  possession  of  in  the 
attic.  So,  after  listening  to  a  bit 
more  gossip  about  the  party  and 
promising  to  call  again,  Timmy  took 
his  departure,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
carry  the  good  news  to  his  friends 
and  neighbors. 

A  party  is  always  good  news  to 
mice,  and  once  back  in  the  comfort- 
able mouse  village  in  the  attic,  Tim- 
my, who  was  Mayor,  and  always  had 
the  good  of  his  fellow  mice  at  heart, 
called  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  ex- 
citing  news. 

"Here,"  announced  Timmy  impres- 
sively, "here  is  not  only  a  chance  for 
a  pleasant  outing,  but  an  opportunity 
to  lay  in  our  winter  supplies  and 
mousehold  nece.ssitic.=!,  as  well." 
(To  be   continued. » 
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There  is  always  something  to  fix  on  the  farm 

STICK-ALL 

A  Chemical  Cement  and  Glu« 
Colorless,  Transparent,  Odor- 
less, Moisture  and  Fireproof, 

Now  sohl  in  i|iijiri  fiuiii  kIx^m 
cans.  .Mends  chliiawarc.  croekerr 
elas.'^,  hard  and  soft  wood,  metau' 
brb-»-lirac,  inarldc,  ivory,  clotli' 
UjilndsltTy.  iiiclurc  frames,  fur! 
nituri'  and  aiilo  bodies.  .Miikc,, 
slronc  iHTinniieiil  Joints.  .\Iwiiys 
ready     for     usi'.     Kasy     to    apply. 

Regular  price   15c   an   oz.   Special 
price  to  farmers   $1.00   per  quart. 

Mail   .fl.OO   today    for   'his   woialerful    (oinhinul 
cement    and    t;Iiic.    Sent    panel    post    prepaid. 

THE  LASHER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 
73ZS  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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How  Rashes  Do  Itch  ! 

Bathe  freely  with 

CIJTICURA  SOAP 

Anoint  with 

CIJTICURA  OINTMENT 

REUEF  AND  HEAUNG  FOLLOW 


Price  26c.  each.    Sample  free. 
AddreH:  "Oatloara,"  D«pt.  9B,  Kklden,  Hsii. 


a 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

28  rcr  cent  milk  solids,  il  per  cent  lactic  acid,  thick 
t£  casiard  with  nu  foreiun  ingredients.  Kedurea 
toe-picking  and  k's.sen.s  daUKer  from  coccidiosli 
Increase.'!  enB  production  und  promotes  fertility  and 
liatclinbllily.  (iood  fur  chicks,  hroilers  and  laying 
hens.  Si)l<l  direct  from  the  faiforv  in  barrels  of 
ahout  485  ll)^i.  Half  l>nrre)s.  .ilumi  300  lbs. 
Write   for  prices. 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCrS  CO.,   TITUSVILLE,  PA. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


#^^^B  ^^  ^B        To  Paper  a  loxix  Room 
^^W  M^V  Complete 

^^^   ^^^  Send  for  I  REE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St.,  PhiIa.,Pa. 


Sit'illVEPODlTRY 


Ship    Tour   Live    Broilers    and   other    Poultry   to    New 
York's    Oldest    Mvr    Poultry    Hou.se.    Kst.    1883 

WE  ARE   BONDED    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Hciuiii>    made    daily.      Iliuliest    prices.     Write    tor   Holi- 
day   Calendar    and    in.structlons.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo."""  N^ri-'CTc. """ 


iGKVCH'sltuHoG\>W 


? ' 


Bill  mama  doll  and  other  dnr.dr  preanntu  QIVEN 
for  ■•llliw   utf  cb«wine    kuth    and    mndy  niinta 
Caab  pront.  too .     Writo  today  f^r  ajr.'nts'   v^k 
■■e  and  Dramlum  catalog.     I  TRUST  VOU 
CHAS.  DAVID,  SU.  V,  CIN'TI,  O.  Dept.  172 


vr>k  IJL.SH*S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

.^r^^L^r    Tirj.;*«   \^"aiidcttcs.    White    Rcckr,     Bur. 
,ti*^     Bocks   &  Heavy  Mixed.    Hatches   week- 
ly   all   year.    We   ship    C.O.D.    or    casli. 
100°<>    live    arrival    guaranteed. 
JAS.   E.   ULSH.Box    P,  Beaver   Springi,   Pa. 


n     II     .  White  I.etrhorns.  Barred  llocks  ready 

rllllPtC      •"    biy.     .I.OOtl    Chiiks— Wniite     Lei;- 
1  UllVUI      horns,     Wyandotles,     Iteds.      I{o<k8. 

AVrite    vour    wants    oulik. 
ELDEN  E.    COOLEY,    Dept.  P,    Frenchtown.  N.J. 


Quality  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Uedfl.  Wyandot Ics.  lUcd  for  fa«t  uniform  growth. 

New  toil  pricia.      J'rowiil  Shi/imt  iU:<. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlnittonville,  Pa. 


Pure-Bred  Barred  Rock  6icks  for  BroUcri 

Hatihes  weekly.     Write  for  low  pricis  on  t  .000  lots  . 

10U%     live    delivery    guaranteed. 

CHAS.     F.     EWING.  R.  2,  McCLURE.    PA. 


The  pedigree  of 
quality  goods 


Every  stockman  knows  the 
value  of  pedigrees.  A  cow 
who.se  dam  and  sire  have  a 
good  record  is  more  likely  to 
become  a  high  producer  than 
one  of  unknown  lineage.  Like- 
wise the  merchandise  you  buy 
to  fill  the  weekly  needs  of  your 
home  and  farm,  should  have  a 
pedigree,  a  name  that  stands 
for  established  worth.  In  a  true 
sense,  the  advertising  pages  in 
this  farm  paper  are  a  record 
book  in  which  you  can  find  a 
list  of  the  most  reliable  goods 
on  the  market. 

These  advertisements  are  in- 
serted by  reputable  firms  who 
offer  you  the  products  you  need 
on  the  single  basis  of  giving 
you  a  dollar's  worth  of  quality 
for  every  dollar  spent.  They  are 
honest  statements,  for  the  ad- 
vertiser knows  that  he  could 
not  remain  an  advertiser  were 
he  to  misuse  the  printed  page. 


The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

C.    B.    AI.I.MAN 


CopyrlRht.    I'.Kil,    by   Cii|i|>er-Hariiiaii-Slocuiu.  Inc. 
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PRAYED  all  last  night  that 
I  might  be  in  communion  with 
her,  that  my  words  might 
meet  hers  in  their  flight  to  heaven 
and  be  assisted  by  hers  to  reach  the 
throne  of  mercy.  Now  let  us  go  on." 
With  head  still  bowed  Wetzel  press- 
ed his  friend's  hand  and  the  two  re- 
sumed the  chase. 

Down  from  the  ridge  on  which  they 
had  traveled  they  came  to  a  deep 
and  quiet  valley,  a  wild  place  un- 
touched by  hand  of  man,  red  or  white. 
Here  in  the  soft  soil  they  spied  fresh 
foot  prints.  And  jfiy  of  joys!  the  mark 
of  a  little  shoe  with  nail  heads  around 
the  heel.  The  trail  was  plain  and  the 
hunters  followed  it  with  the  speed  and 
assurance  of  bloodhounds.  Hour  after 
hour  the  little  shoe  with  nail  heads  in 
the  midst  of  moccasin  tracks  led  them 
on.  Over  hills,  through  valleys— the 
pursued  lost  no  time,  and  the  pursu- 
ers called  on  all  their  strength  to 
reach  the  river  first.  Vain  hope. 
Through  the  trees  the  placid  Ohio 
shimmered  in  the  late  afternoon  sun, 
but  the  captors  were  still  ahead. 

What  is  that  on  the  opposite  shore  ? 
Sure  enough,  a  camp!  The  kidnap- 
pers had  stopped  to  rest  after  cross- 
ing the  river,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  Captina. 

"Can  you  swim?"  a.sked  Wetzel. 
But  his  companion  was  already  in  the 
water.  Together  they  swam  the 
stream  and  climbed  the  bank  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy  camp. 

"We'll  wait  until  morning  and  then 
get  the  girl  away  from  the  red  ras- 
cals." said  the  cool  and  patient  Lewis. 

"Wait!"  cried  the  other.  "What  can 
the  words  mean  to  her  in  the  hands 
of  those  red  devils?" 

"I  don't  fear  for  her  safety  with 
the  red  cusses  as  much  as  I  do  with 
the  white  iuan,"  said  >    ";  wir 
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"A  white  man  on  friendly  terms  with 
these  marauding  Indians  is  worse 
than  a  devil.  He  is  a  depraved  saint." 
"But  I  cannot  wait  until  day,"  said 
his  friend. 

"You  must."  ordered  Lewis.  "You 
have  got  to  be  as  wary  as  your  en- 
emy. Make  an  attempt  tonight  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  first  load 
you  fire  will  disperse  the  redskins, 
and  you  will  find  your  lady  love — " 
"Yes?" 

"A  corp.se.  If  the  Indians  did  not 
murder  her  the  white  man  with  them 
would." 

The  youth  saw  the  point  of  this 
argument  and  the  two  settled  down 
for  a  night  of  Wetzel  waiting.  No 
sleep  for  the  watchers;  they  were  as 
silent  as  the  trees  which  sheltered 
them,  but  as  alert  as  the  owl  that 
perched  like  a  statue  overhead  lis- 
tening to  faintest  sound  that  would 
betray  the  location  of  a  meal. 

With  the  coming  of  the  dawn  the 
savages  were  astir  making  ready  to 
continue  their  journey. 

"Take  good  aim  at  the  "white 
man,"  whispered  Lewis.  "He  is  your 
worst  enemy.  I  will  look  out  for  my 
beloved  Indians." 

Already  the  anxious  youth  was 
pointing  his  gun. 

"Careful,"  cautioned  Lewis.  "Don't 
for  the  life  of  you  miss  him.  For 
your  lady  love  let  your  shot  be.  Now!" 
Two  shots  rang  out,  each  true  to  its 
mark. 

Throwing  down  his  gun  the  youth 
rushed  forward  to  be  met  by  his 
frightened  sweetheart,  as  the  two  re- 
maining Indians  took  to  their  heels 
through   the   timber. 

Lewis  stepped  aside  until  the  tab- 
leau was  ende<l,  then  approached  the 
young  folks.  Throwing  out  his  arm 
in  the  direction  of  a  white  settlement, 
which  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
scene  of  rescue,  he  .said,  "That  is  your 
way  back.    Go  seek  it." 


"But  Lewis,  come  here,"  was  the 
reply. 

"My  way  lies  in  another  direction. 
Farewell,"  said  the  scout.  He  mov- 
ed into  the  woods  after  the  two  flee- 
ing Indians. 

They  were  not  to  be  seen,  so  he 
fired  his  rifle  in  hope  of  drawing  them 
from  their  hiding  places.  The  ruse 
succeeded.  Believing  him  handicapped 
with  an  empty  gun  the  reds  dashed 
at  their  pursuer.  Here  they  erred  in 
judgment.  Sprinting  away  the  ver- 
satile scout  reloaded  on  the  run, 
whirled  a^d  shot  the  nearest  red. 

The  other  red  came  on  with  uplift- 
ed tomahawk,  but  Wetzel  dodged 
from  tree  to  tree  and  kept  out  of 
reach  until  he  had  a  chance  to  load 
once  more.  Turning  he  finished  this 
Indian  as  he  had  the  others,  method- 
ically scalped  all  of  them,  and  trudg- 
ed toward  the  settlement  in  time  to 
see  the  reunited  lovers,  arm  in  arm, 
entering  the  shelter  of  civilization. 

THE  man  of  destiny,  who  took 
little  interest  in  the  private  af- 
fairs of  his  friends,  or  even  in  him- 
self, but  who  felt  impelled  by  some 
hidden  power  to  carry  out  his  mission 
of  protecting  his  race,  gazed  long  at 
the  departing  figures.  Sure  of  him- 
self, fanatically  faithful  in  his  self- 
imposed  trust,  could  he  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  his  choice  or  the  existence  of 
the  force  that  sent  him  to  combat 
fellow  beings;  or  did  he  sense  some- 
thing lacking  in  his  life,  which  was 
so  apparent  in  the  departing  figures? 
W^hich  was  the  wiser  man,  the  happy 
youth  or  the  grave  scout? 

The  untutored  mind  of  the  ranger 
gave  up  the  puzzling  problem  as  he 
unconsciously  slung  his  rifle  in  the 
hollow  of  his  arm  and  turned  away 
from  the  .settlement.  Whatever  lure 
civilization  held  for  him,  there  was 
always  something  sliuiigei  in  the  call 
of  the  wild.  Like  beckoned  to  like  as 
Wetzel   chose  the  uncharted  trail. 

He   was   not  alone   in   this   kindred 
feeling  for  the  untamed  woods.  Scores 
of  others  turned  their  backs  on  civil- 
ization  during   these   years   and  cast 
their  lots  with  the  Indians.    In  most 
cases  these  were  captives,  v/ho  after 
the  first  shock  of  separation  had  worn 
off  found  the  care-free  life  of  the  red- 
men  preferable,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  to  the  more  restricted  and 
regulated  existence  of  the  whites.    In 
many  instances  white  captives,  when 
released  by  their  captors  or  exchang- 
ed as  a  part  of  some  treaty  or  peace 
settlement,  refused  to  leave  the  red- 
men's    tepees    for    the    white     men's 
houses.    This,  of  course,  was  not  uni- 
versal as  many  were  glad  to  return 
to    their    friends    and    families    after 
years  of  captivity,  but  it  did  happen. 
At    one    time    when    white    prisoners 
were   brought   to   Pittsburgh   and   re- 
leased by  Indians,  they  had  to  be  re- 
strained   forcibly    by    the    whites    to 
make  them  stay  "tamed,"  even  going 
so  far  as  to  break  away  and  run  back 
ill   the  woods  again. 

Wetzel,  however,  differed  from 
these  lovers  of  the  wild  life  in  that 
he  never  severed  his  connections  with 
the  whites  or  relented  in  any  measure 
of  his  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  reds. 
However  little  use  he  may  have  ap- 
peared to  have  for  civilization  he  has 
the  distinction  of  unswerving  loyalty 
tfi  his  race,  singleness  of  his  purpose 
and  thoroughness  of  his  craft. 
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HOW    MANY    HELPERS    WILL    YOU 
HAVE    NEXT    WASHDAY? 


One  or  two? — you'd  rather  have  t:vo, 
wouldn't  you?  And  that's  what  every 
bis  Fels-Naptha  bar  l)rings  you — two 
e.iner  helpers.  Not  "just  soap,"  but 
good  Rolden  .soap  and  plenty  of  naptlia. 

Naptha  and  unusually  good  golden 
soap!  Vou  get  the  two  of  them  work- 
ing together  whenever  you  use 
Ftl.s-Naptha.  In  tub  or  machine;  in 
hot.  lukewarm  or  cof)l  water;  when 
you  soak  or  when  y<Hi  boil;  these  two 
helpers  are  on  the  job — seeking  dirt, 
loosening  stubborn  grime,  washing  it 
away  (juickly  and  completely. 

With  the  extra  help  of  these  two 
cleaners,  there's  no  hard  rubbing  to  be 
done.  The  washing  is  easier  for  you. 
The  clothes  are  so  clean  and  sweet  it's 
a  pleasure  to  take  them  off  th'e  line. 
And  because  Fels-Naptha  speeds  the 


washing,  it  gets  your  hands  out  of 
water  sooner.  Which  helps  keep  them 
nice,  too. 

Get  Fels-Naptha  at  your  grocer'.s. 
(The  10-bar  carton  is  particularly  con- 
venient.) And  have  its  two  helpers  on 
hand  next  washday! 

^end/or  this  (Shipper! -\W^'\\  he  nhd 
to  send  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Xaptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chip- 
per. Many  women  who  chip  Fels-Xaptha 
into  their  washinu  machines,  tubs  or  basins 
find  this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Lse 
the  chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage. 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Pels  &  Company.  Phila  .  Pa.  Dept.   7-10-21 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE   GOLDEN   BAR   WITH   THE   CLEAN   NAPTHA   ODOR 


When  writing  advertisers  please   mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer 


When    «50iii|»»riM«»n)s 
are  made  €»n  profit  re- 


sults. Park  &  l^ollard 


feeils  are  elKist^n. 


(*)  This  white  man  i.«  said  to  liave  l)een 
.lint  dirty.  I>r(»thpr  of  the  notoriovi.-^  .Sinicn 
C.irty.  the  rnne^tade  white  wlu>  livoti  with 
tho  iiiiiiaiis  and  was  moro  feared  aiiri  liat- 
ot»   by  tho  .settlers  tlian  wa.i  .any  Indian. 

.S..mf  hi.'»t.>riaii.s  say  that  Lewis  Wetzel 
tied  .fames  Girty  to  a  tree  and  killed  hmi 
,,r  left  liiin  tlieie  to  die.  htif  tJie  most  re- 
liahle  aitounl.s.  bv  Srotl  PowoU  and  otli- 
ers  .say  tliat  the  white  man  with  Lewis 
shot  .lames  Girty  on  this  oerasion. 
(To  be  continued.* 


You" I!  find  it  pays  to  feed 

Park  cVL  Pollard  poultry  or  dairy  feetls. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co..  Boston.  lVIas.s.;  BiifTalo,  N.  Y. 


iPeiffitfiaMe  Feetls  for  M-.rery  Ptn'iMse 

I'ouhry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bunt  Dry  Mash  •  Hed  RiljlMin  Scratch  •  (;r<iwinK  Freil  •  IritM- 
inrdiatr  Chick  Fer.1  TAP  Chick  .Scratch  ■  P  &  V  Chick  Starter  •  I'  A  I*  Broiler  Balioii— 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24';„  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-H-Milk  20'  ;,  •  llerdllelth  16'V, 
V  &  V  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Mral— Othrr  Feeds:  V  &  V  Inrkev  Cr<i»rr 
r  *  I'  Turkey  Starter  •  I*  «  I*  Stock  Feed  •  Binoii  Sloek  Feed  ■  (;<>-T<i-ll  I'ig  and  Hog 
llali.iii    I'iiteiinFeed  •  I"  A  I' Home  Feed  •  P*  I' Ral.l.it  Feed  •  PoealxintaitTalileCorfi  Meal. 
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HOW  TO   PROFIT 

from   this   cheap  feed 


Feed,  the  raw  material  of  milk,  is 
selling  for  a  song,  almost.  Your  cows 
are  factories  where  milk  is  made. 
The  more  of  this  raw  material  you 
can  help  each  cow  consume  and 
properly  assimilate,  the  less  will  be 
your  overhead  and  the  greater  your 
profits.  How  can  you  increase  her 
capacity? 

On  the  research  farm  of  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark,  26  cows  that  received  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  in  addition  to  their 
daily  ration  consumed  an  average  of 
511.39  worth  more  feed  in  a  year 
(feed  figured  at  present  low  prices) 
than  23  cows  which  received  no 
Tonic.  These  Tonic  cows  averaged 
8,744.2  pounds  milk  in  a  year  at  a 
cost  of  89  cents  a  hundred.  The  other 
cows  averaged  only  6,177.4  pounds 
milk  in  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $1.09  a 
hundred.  In  other  words,  the  extra 
feed  which  the  Tonic  cows  ate  was 
turned  into  2,566.8  extra  pounds  of 


milk!  And,  although  the  Tonic  cows 
ate  considerably  more  than  the 
others,  the  cost  of  the  milk  they  pro- 
duced was  20  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  from  those  other  cows. 

So  there's  your  answer!  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  kept  these 
cows  in  shape  every  day!  It  supplied 
the  minerals  and  conditioning  prop- 
erties their  bodies  needed  and  kept 
their  appetites  on  edge,  just  as  oil 
keeps  a  piece  of  machinery  running 
smoothly.  That  is  why  these  26  cows 
consumed  more  feed.  And  that  is 
why  fhey  produced  more  milk — pro- 
duced it  for  20  cents  less  on  the  hun- 
dred— and  made  a  greater  profit! 

Today,  cows  must  eat  a  lot  of  feed 
and  make  a  lot  of  milk  if  they  are  to 
keep  up  your  milk  income.  Help 
them  do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess 
dealer  for  a  supply,  or  write  to  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic 

a    conditioner   and    mineral   supplement 


Buy  It  Noiiv    ^ 

AT  LOW  PRICE! 


Stock  up!  It  won't  spoil! 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 
STAYS  YOUNG! 


If  you  think  today's  Dried 

B  rt  Pulp  pricfs  are  rifiht 

i^tlicy  are  note  the  lotveat 

in  25  years)  you  don't  need 

to  lie  afruid  to  fill  your  stor* 

ape  to  the  roof!    Stock  up! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  keep 

every  bit  of  its  unequalled 

8u<<n!cnce   and  palatability 

forme  alLs — yearsiineedbel 

Rats,  Mire,  Moths,  Mites  and  Weevils 

won't  touch  it.  It  won't  go  raucid  or 

sour.  It  will  keep  sound  and  sweet, 

wholesome  and  \nilalii\)leindefinUely! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  repiilarly   in 

more  than  100  State  Institutions  and 

Experimental  Stations  in  20  States  east 

of  the  Rockies.  North,  South,  East  and 


DrpU  PF-H 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR     SALE 

25     head     pure-bred     Jersey     cows     and     heifers. 
Iill     unci     flwl     Int.     hicfdini:.     F<'<1it:i1     A.ircd- 
iii'<l     IliTil     iind     IiImdiI     ti'sti'il 

HIGHLAND    FARMS. 
Huff    Building,  Greensburg,    Pa. 


TUE  ADVERTISEMKXTS  in  Pcnn.syKania  Farmer  contain 
information  thai  is  valuable  and  important.  Read  them  and 
when   an.swerin.i;   them   mention   Pennsylvania   Farmer.      It   will 

lu'lp  us  ati<l  help  you. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farm   Practice 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

Brief  Answers 

FP.  -It  is  hard  to  give  advice  on 
•  finances  by  mail  unless  I  knew 
more  about  your  condition.  These 
times  are  enough  to  try  the  hearts  of 
men.  Good  times  followed  other  de- 
pressions, and  I  am  confident  this 
one  will  not  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  But  if  you  ask  me  when  I  have 
to  say  I  do  not  know. 

If  you  can  bring  those  nine  chil- 
dren up  to  be  good  men  and  women 
you  have  made  a  wonderful  contribu- 
tion to  the  world,  more  than  if  you 
had  become  a  millionaire.  If  pos- 
sible try  to  give  them  at  least  a  high- 
school  education.  I  am  very  sorry  I 
cannot  sit  down  with  you  and  have  a 
heart  to  heart  talk  With  you. 

*  ♦     * 

GG.  S. — Based  on  present  prices 
•  for  commercial  fertilizer  a  ton 
of  wheat  straw  has  a  value  of  about 
$2.25,  but  that  is  by  no  means  its 
real  value.  It  has  a  value  as  organic 
matter  far  in  excess  of  its  plant  food 
value.  I  have  always  been  puzzled 
to  see  how  a  farmer  could  afford  to 
sell  his  straw  for  $4  or  $5.  A  ton  of 
manure  has  a  value  ranging  from  $2 
to  $4.  Much  depends  on  the  care  it 
has  had,  the  feed  that  was  fed  to  the 
animal,  etc. 

*  *     * 

RD.  S. — It  is  now.  too  late  to  cut 
•  alfalfa.  In  fact  I  doubt  whether 
in  your  section  you  should  cut  alfalfa 
more  than  twice  any  year.  Apply 
about  the  first  of  next  April  400  to 
500  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
acre  and  watch  the  alfalfa  grow. 

JB.  L. — The  color  of  that  land 
•  would  indicate  that  it  needs  or- 
ganic matter.  You  act  wisely  in  ap- 
plying lime  before  you  try  to  farm  it 
very  much.  Farmers  never  get  the 
greatest  efficiency  out  of  fertilizer 
when  they  apply  it  to  sour  land.  Your 
ambition  to  make  it  rich  enough  to 
produce  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
is  a  very  worthy  one.  You  are  doing 
the  things  necessary  to  brmg  that 
production  about.  Level  land  can  be 
made  productive  even  if  it  was  nat- 
urally thin.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
try  sweet  clover  on  all  of  it  as  .soon 
as  you  get  it  all  limed. 

*  *     * 

FC.  L. — The  failure  to  get  a  crop 
•  of  corn  was  hardly  due  to  turn- 
ing doviTi  a  heavy  crop  of  sweet  clo- 
ver unless  it  was  dead  clover  and  too 
much  was  turned  down.  I  have  tried 
it  several  times  and  never  had  a  fail- 
ure but  always  grew  a  good  crop  of 
corn.  The  trouble  you  mention  might 
happen  with  rye  but  hardly  with 
sweet  clover. 

*  *     * 

ETj.  K. — The  seeding  of  wheat  and 
•  hairy  vetch  never  injured  the 
timothy  or  clover  we  sowed  in  the 
wheat.  On  the  contrary  the  vetch 
seemed  to  help  the  clover  and  tim- 
othy. We  never  had  a  failure  when 
we  sowed  them  together.  We  never 
sowed  hairy  vetch  in  the  spring  with 
oats  until  last  spring  when  we  tried 
it.  When  we  cut  the  oats  for  hay  the 
vetch  had  not  made  much  growth,  but 
now  the  vines  are  six  to  eight  feet 
long  and  it  has  ripened  seed  which 
will  grow  next  spring.  I  have  not 
tried  it  long  enough  to  recommend 
such  a  seeding,  but  I  am  favorably 
impressed  with  the  combination. 

*  ♦     * 

NF.  R.—I  have  never  recommend- 
•  ed  spring  vetch,  for  I  have 
never  seen  it  do  well.  The  growing 
of  winter  vetch  has  long  .since  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  We  grew  it 
on  Woodbine  Farm  for  many  years. 
Would  not  sow  wheat  for  hay  with- 
out vetch.  Sudan  grass  makes  a  good 
companion  for  soy  beans.  Corn  is 
worth  more  to  go  in  with  the  fodder 
for  silage  than  it  is  worth  to  husk  it 
off  and  feed  it  separately,  but  when 
all  the  crop  goes  into  the  silo  it  leaves 
no  corn  for  the  teams  and  hogs.  To 
meet  this  demand  we  usuallv  busked 
a  little  off. 
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West,  men  in  charge  of  valuable  ani- 
mals won't  ri»k  a  dny  without  the 
health  protection  it  gives  their  stock. 
It's  pood  for  all  animals!  Stock  up 
Drieil  Beet  Pulp  won't  go  "bad"! 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  Stays  Young! 

THE  LARROWE  MILTING  CO. 


Dftroit,  Micliigiia 


liinrrx  Good   iJifi  A.R..   Kin-  nf  Junior  Clinniiiion, 
I'cnnsylviinia    Show,   out    of  A.R.    dnnis   with    rec- 
ords   up    to    70(j    Ills.    fat.    Hf-ril    .\c<roditi'(l    nnd 
r.loiid      Fislrd.       I'liics     to     Miit     flliics. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  Pipersville.     Pa. 

ONE   REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER   to  t.. 
fri'sli    ill    II    1(  «•    diiys.     Tlirrc    .vcjirs    of    iii;o,    niid 
of    cood    liiioiiliitr.     I'rlic   oil    rciim>i 
I.    0.    0.    F.   HOME,  Elkins,   W.   Va. 


Thirsty  Cow^s 

are  poor  milk  producers  .  .  .  depriving 
you  of  income  in  a  year  when  dairy 
products  count.  Cows  that  drink  plenty 
of  water  quickly  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  water-bowls.  Invest  your  money 
this  year  to  lower  production  costs  — 
to  increase  averages.  Invest  in  Ney 
equipment  and  increase  your  profits  by 
lowering  costs.  Ney  equipment  is 
backed  by  over  50  years  of  service  to 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  It  is 
your  guarantee  of  solid  value. 

The  Ney  manufacturing  Co. 

Establhked  1879     •     Canton.  Ohio 


.  The  Ney  Line  • 

The  complete  fiey  Line  in- 
cludes stalls,  stanchions, 
uatcrbowls,  pens,  litter  car- 
riers; haying  tools  including 
hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay 
knives,  pulleys,  and  hard- 
ware  specialties.^ 


A  FEED  6MNPER 

AN  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

A  HAY  CHOPPER 

Al  L-IM.AMB  ,..///. 

HAMMER  MIU 

A  cofflblnatlon  of  knlrei  and  po\7erfuI  liam- 
nopra  elves  this  prlndcr  hlch  raparily  nil 
all  fitds — wet.  or  dry.  Simply  remove  the 
sircen  uiid  you  hare  an  cfflclpiit  ensllace 
cultpr  and  sllo  filler.  Als9 
serves  as  a  Iiay  cliojiiier  anJ 
feed  mixer. 

Operates  at  2000-2300  n.P.^r. 

—no   speed   jack  recpilred.      A 

10-20  traitor  will  run  It   effi- 

flontly.     Only  one  movlnc  part 

-  a   IT.'i-pound  rotor  e'lulpped 

with  knives  and  h.immer3  dues 

BTinrting    nnd    furnlslies 

alrhlast     for     elevalini;. 

S.  K.  P.  liearlnKS.     Ale- 

mlte  lubrkat  Inn. 

ITIgh   capaelly    Rrlndcrs 

in    three    prlro    ranRcs. 

Write  for  literature  and 

catalog. 


G.  M.  STULL  COMPANY 
CHESTER,  PA. 


SEE   ihds  Se^isntional 
Iflnchinp  ai  uotir  Dealer 


Spread  Limestone  as  You  Haul  It 
from  the  Railroad  Car 

Lill/c  Cianf  Lime  Spreader 

Hern  la  a  bei  ter  Unip  spreadrr. 
Ifsa  trailer  typc.oiutyKi  move 
from  one  wuRiin  to  another— no 
tools iiicos.sary.  Simply  attaeli 
T.ITTI.K  filANT  to  w.ieon. 
Haul  limestone  from  theR. 
R.  C;ar  :iiiil  sprc'id  Him  Ilii; 
lU'ld.  I.lttic  Giant  I'liinlimie.s 
;;  extra  luincrox.'iHrvshovelliii.'H 
Can't  cloK.  Xoelialii.siirorketH 
or  attachmonlH.  Kxira  heavv 
Kcara.  Covorn  I  rod  wide.    Writr  fnr  FliEf:  FACTS 

PORTA nLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 
325  McLun  Street,      nitMiminetnn,  Illinois 


To  know  what  to  fcwy— read 

the  aflvertiscments.  They  wi'l 
keep  you  informed  of  the  l.itesf 
niul  be.st  products  of  the  nianu 
facturers.  Their  aim  is  to  meet 
your  needs.  You  will  find  that 
time  .spent  in  reading  the  adver- 
tisements is  time  well  spent. 
Read    them   regularly,   with   care, 
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By   R.   L.   S(  IIAIiltlNCi-HAlSEN 

WHEN  artificial  lighting  was 
first  used  on  poultry  many 
farmers  condemned  it  as  an 
unnatural  and  forcing  process,  sure 
to  work  harm  on  the  birds.  It  is 
true  that  in  its  early  stages  artificial 
lighting  was  not  always  thoroughly 
understood,  and  in  many  cases  harm 
did  come  to  flocks  because  the  lights 
were  improperly  used.  However,  while 
we  still  occasionally  hear  the  u.se  of 
lights  termed  a  forcing  proce.ss  it  is 
no  longer  considered  such  by  prac- 
tical and  experienced  poultrymen, 
who  realize  that  by  giving  the  layers 
a  longer  day  they  are  enabled  to  eat 
more  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  than  they  would  if  natural 
daylight  were  depended  on.  It  is 
merely  the  increased  consumption  of 
grain  and  mash  which  enables  the  hen 
tc  lay  more  eggs,  which  is  a  perfectly 
natural  result,  rather  than  an  unnat- 
ural or  forcing  process. 


Ir  is  probably  true  that  layers  un- 
der lights  will  lay  few  eggs  more 
during  the  course  of  a  year  than  un- 
hghted  birds,  but  by  the  use  of  lights 
the  poultryman  shifts  production  to 
the  fall  and  winter  when  eggs  are 
highest  in  price,  and  loses  some  pro- 
duction during  the  spring  when  the 
price  is  lowest.  The  use  of  lights, 
with  proper  feeding,  can  do  no  harm 
to  the  birds,  but  is  merely  good  busi- 
ness management. 


IN  using  electric  lights,  especially 
where  a  time  clock  is  employed  to 
turn  the  current  on  and  off,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  check  over  the  bulbs  from 
time  to  time  to  make  sure  that  none 
IS  burned  out.  If  aii  the  iigiiLs  iu  a 
pen  should  fail  for  some  time  before 
it  was  known,  the  birds  would  be  very 
liable   to   be   forced   into  a   molt. 

1>— 


Lame  Ducks 

Could  yoii  a(]\i.«e  ino  what  to  do  for 
a  Hock  of  yount?  i''>kin  (Uuks  about 
hnlf  Kiowii?  They  seoin  to  pet  lame 
and  bliiiil  and  havo  a  foamy  .sub.stance 
in  thoir  eyes.  They  soon  die.  Am  feed- 
ing ground  corn  and   bran.  R.   A. 

I  GENERALLY  raise  a  few  ducks 
every  year  without  giving  them 
any  special  attention,  by  starting 
them  along  with  a  flock  of  chicks  in 
the  brooder  house  and  putting  them 
out  on  range  when  big  .enough.  At 
piesent  I  have  a  small  flock  started 
in  that  way  which  now  spend  their 
time  in  the  pasture  and  the  brook, 
going  over  to  the  pullet  range  for  a 
bite  of  mash  or  grain,  and  coming 
up  to  their  yard  at  night.  They  have 
done  very  well  all  season,  and  I 
haven't  lost  any  of  them  since  they 
were  small.  This  i.sn't  supposed  to 
be  the  proper  way  to  raise  ducks  for 
market,  but  it  has  always  been  sat- 
isfactory for  a  small  bunch  for  home 
use. 

I  believe  that  your  ducks  will  do 
better  on  a  regular  duck  mash,  fed 
moist  three  times  a  day,  or  you  can 
use  a  chicken  growing  mash  if  you 
have  only  a  few,  adding  extra  corn 
meal.  Some  duck  men  claim  that 
feeding  whole  grain  will  cause  indi- 
gestion and  lameness  in  time,  al- 
though most  farm  flocks  eat  it  with- 
out ill  effects. 

Be  sure  that  the  quarters  of  the 
ducks  are  kept  clean,  as  ducks  soon 
foul  their  pons  and  the  unsanitary 
conditions  resulting  might  cause  sore 
eyes.  If  they  do  not  have  water  to 
8wim  in,  give  thorn  a  deep  pan  to 
drink  from,  so  that  they  can  plunge 
their  heads  under  water.         R.  L.  S. 
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DOLt-ARS 


LAKE  SHORE  TRUST 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 


FEDERAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANV, 


No.  B i^il 


Your  Protection 


A  ROOF  protects  your  stock  and  grain,  a 
fence  protects  your  crops,  paint  protects 
your  house  and  barn,  and  laws  protect  your 
rights,  even  oil  protects  the  bearings  of  machines 
which  work  for  you;  but  how  often  is  life  itself, 
most  priceless  possession  of  all,  without  ade- 
quate protection?  Accidents  will  happen,  and  it 
is  only  good  business  to  protect,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, one's  family  and  self  against  the  privation 
entailed  by  an  unforseen  and  unexpected  mishap. 
The  growth  of  insurance  in  recent  years  is  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  practice. 

No  one  expects  his  buildings  to  burn,  yet  most 
people  carry  fire  insurance.  How  much  more  irn- 
portant,  then,  is  it  to  make  such  provisions  in 
case  of  accident  to  oneself?  A  burned  building 
may  be  rebuilt,  but  an  accident  involving  life  or 
limb  carries  with  it,  in  addition  to  sorrow,  a  fi- 
nancial burden  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

Two  examples  of  the  wisdom  of  such  protec- 
tion are  given  here.  These  checks  were  sent  to 
beneficiaries  named  in  the  policies  of  two  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  subscribers  who  lost  their  lives 
in  traffic  accidents. 

Traffic  is  growing  more  dangerous  every  day. 
It  takes  a  toll  of  human  life  greater  than  war.  In 
the  last  eighteen  months  50.900  Americans  were 


sacrificed  in  our  mania  for  speed,  as  compared  to 
50.510  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who  were  depriv- 
ed of  life  by  acts  of  the  enemy  during  eighteen 
months  of  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  seen. 

However,  traffic  accidents  make  only  one  of 
the  many  dangers  covered  in  our  accident  insur- 
ance. 

,  A  total  of  857,260.63  has  been  paid  to  subscrib- 
ers or  members  of  their  families  on  policies  is- 
sued through  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Insur- 
ance Service.  This  sum  came  at  a  time  when 
most  needed.  It  not  only  carried  comfort,  but 
was  a  high  tribute  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  those 
who  met  casualties. 

For  a  trifling  sum  your  loved  ones  and  your 
income  may  be  protect-^d  from  the  financial  trials 
which  accompany  these  misfortunes.  The  low 
cost  of  this  service  will  surprise  you.  A  two-cent 
stamp  and  a  few  drops  of  ink  will  bring  to  you 
full  information.  Write  for  it,  using  the  blank 
of  this  page  for  your  convenience. 

Our  field  representative  will  be  glad  to  evplain 
the  extent  of  our  Insurance  Service,  including 
the  provisions  of  the  policies,  which  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  without.  When  he  calls,  ask  him 
about  msurance.  Or  write  us  direct,  before  you 
forget  it.  using  the  blank  below. 


Remember,  accidents  do  not  announce  their  coming. 
It  is  better  to  be  insured  than  sorry. 


»N  PAVMCNr  Of   ACCOUNT  AS  FOLLOWS 


In  full  ard  final 
settlement  oV  all  claims 
accrued  or  to  accrue 
under  policy  No.FS  40234 
an  account  of  sicc  i  d^inlal 
death  on   August    29th,a93|l 
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LAKE  SHORE  TRUST 

AND  SAVINGS  BANK 


FEDERAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


No.. 


43308 


COUMTtn^i-;'*ro 


For  complete  information 
mail  coupon  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

INSURANCE  SERVICE  DEPT. 


1»K.N'IV.S\  I.\  .\NI.V    F.ARMEIl. 

7301   PiMiii    .\m>..   rittshiirKh.   Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  your  Insurance  Service. 


•     Name 


P.   O. 


7301  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     j   r  f  d  or  st 


state 
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Farmer's  Business  Letter 


SDME  bankers  and  banking  officials 
in  this  territory  report  that  slnco 
setting  up  the  banking  pool  to  ab- 
sorb frozen  assets  and  thus  relieve 
the  situation,  they  find  that  money  is 
coming  out  of  hiding  and  flowing 
back  to  the  banks,  this  being  indi- 
cated in  increased  deposits.  It  is  taken 
as  a  sign  of  returning  confidence.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that 
business  gloom  is  not  to  be  dissipated 
at  once,  and  the  majority  of  those  who 
pretend  to  know  about  such  things 
seem  still  to  hold  that  recovery  must 
be  a  slow  process. 

Cattle  Market  Does  Well 
The  cattle  market  did  very  well  this 
week,  considering  the  run.  The  leading 
markets  combined  had  one  of  the  big 
weeks  of  the  year,  yet  prices  held, 
and  even  gained  a  little,  though  trade 
at  times  was  very  sticky.  The  aver- 
age steer  price  here  worked  up  to 
$8.35,  this  being  15  cents  above  last 
week.  Top  heavy  steers  sold  at  $10.50, 
and  best  yearlings  at  $10.35.  Choice 
grades  of  finished  steers  are  beginning 
to  get  scarce,  and  the  demand  for 
them  has  caused  some  price  advance. 
Shipping  demand  for  slaughter  east 
has  helped  the  market  materially. 
The  heavy  end  of  the  feeder  buying 
season  is  past,  and  the  movement  to 
the  country  will  dwindle  from  now  on. 
judging  by  the  past. 

Up  to  October  1  seven  states  had 
taken  from  12  markets  a  total  of  462,- 
833  stockers  and  feeders,  for  the  three 
months  preceding,  this  number  being 
46,000  above  shipments  during  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  77,000  below 
what  is  termed  a  normal  movement  in 
1929.  Perhaps  in  these  figures  is  some 
indication  of  the  handicap  on  feeding 
resulting  from  lack  of  credit.  It  has 
been  twenty  years  since  prices  of 
stock  cattle  were  as  low  as  they  have 
been  this  season.  In  the  main  there 
is  considerable  confidence  in  the  out- 
come of  feeding. 

Gain  in  Hogs  Lost 

Heavy  receipts  toward  the  end  of 
the  week  cancelled  earlier  advances  in 
the  hog  market.  On  the  whole  the 
tone  was  better,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  there  are  plenty  of  hogs  to  come, 
which  is  to  be  expected.  The  big  runs 
of  under-weight  stuff  are  apparently 
at  an  end,  and  general  quality  should 
be  better  from  now  on.  Average  price 
for  the  v/eek,  at  $5.20,  showed  a  gain 
of  five  cents  over  last  week,  in  spite 
of  the  late  week  decline. 

The  extensive  marketing  of  light 
weights  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
storage  stocks  are  way  under  normal 
leads  some  to  predict  that  the  winter 
market  may  turn  out  to  be  better  than 
is  generally  expected.  With  feed  as 
cheap  as  it  is  the  normal  procedure 
would  be  to  make  hogs  heavy  and 
market  late,  but  confidence  is  lacking 
for  such  holding  this  year. 

Lambs  Lose  Part  of  Gain 

Lambs  scored  a  great  advance  be- 
fore the  break  during  the  closing  days 
of  trade.  At  that  the  market  closed 
50  cents  or  more  above  the  week's 
opening.  Average  price  for  the  week 
was  $6.30,  just  a  half  dollar  above  last 
week.  Top  lambs  sold  up  to  $7.90  dur- 
ing the  week,  90  cents  above  the  best 
last  week.  Nor  was  it  a  case  of  light 
receipts,  since  the  run  at  leading 
points  was  above  last  week.  The 
change  was  due  entirely  to  improve- 
ment  in    the   shipping   demand. 

Recently  the  demand  for  feeding 
lambs  has  been  extra  good,  and 
prices  worked  a  little  higher  this 
week.  September  was  a  big  month  in 
feeder  movement,  15  markets  sending 
1,207,159  head  to  the  country,  thi.s 
number  comparing  with  889,792  a  year 
ago  and  1,002,599  two  years  ago.  Thi.s 
means  a  tremendous  number  of  lambs 
to  come  back  to  market  later  on,  and 
it  is  expected  that  prompt  marketing 
will  be  the  rule,  turning  them  as  soon 
as  they  show  a  profit.  If  it  works  that 
way  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  hold 
lambs  late  where  producers  are  fixed 
to  carry  them  and  their  lambs  are  not 
too  heavy. 

Graihs   Hold    Steady 

Accumulation  on  breaks  and  profit- 
taking  on  advances  is  the  rule  in  tho 
grain  markets.  This  holds  prices  at 
about  a  steady  level.  It  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  that  they  are  low  enough, 
but  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
their  going  much  higher.  Leaders  in 
wheat  trade  say  that  eastern  interes>ts> 
are  buying  whenever  the  market  sag.s, 
feeling  that  the  maintenance  of  prices 
even  at  the  present  level  will  help  to 
restore  confidence.  They  point  out  that 


some  stability  in  the  stock  market 
would  help  the  wheat  situation  materi- 
ally. Cash  wheat  holds  up  well,  a.s 
there  is  no  pressure  of  cash  spies,  this 
of  course  being  due  to  the  disinclina- 
tion of  producers  to  sell  at  prevailing 
prices. 
Chicago,  Oct.  17,   1931.         Watson. 

O 

Produce  Market  Review 

nPHE  egg  market  was  firm  during 
■'•  the  week,  but  the  price  of  fresh 
fancy  nearby  eggs  is  so  high  that  it 
is  discouraging  consumption.  Dealers 
and  consumers  are  turning  toward  the 
average  grades  which  are  more  at- 
tractive in  price.  As  a  result  there 
was  some  accumulation  of  top  grades. 
Many  dealers  believe  that  the  nearby 
stock  and  Pacific  Coast  white  eggs 
have  reached  the  peak  at  50c  and  that 
a  downward  reaction  can  be  expected. 

Chain  stores  report  a  lighter  con- 
sumption during  the  past  few  weeks, 
which  was  partly  due  to  the  warm  un- 
seasonable weather.  Loose  eggs  have 
been  retailing  around  31c  per  dozen, 
while  selected  carton  eggs  brought 
39c  to  42c.  The  independent  stores 
and  others  have  been  selling  fancy 
henneries  around  50c  to  55c. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely  se- 
lected white  eggs  were  selling  on  the 
local  wholesale  market  at  42 f?/ 50c  per 
dozen,  white  extras  at  35'?/ 41c,  brown 
extras  at  35W40c,  and  mixed  colors  at 
22 (r/ 34c.  The  New  York  egg  market 
was  irregular  and  prices  were  slightly 
lower  at  the  close  of  the  week.  Closely 
selected  nearby  white  eggs  brought  as 
high  as  50c,  while  the  other  grades  of 
white  eggs  ranjped  from  24c  for  very 
small  stock  up  to  42c  for  average  ex- 
tras. Brown  eggs  brought  26'</35c  and 
mixed   colors   17'(i35c. 

Butter  Steady 

The  eastern  butter  markets  were 
about  steady  during  the  week.  Medi- 
um and  undergrades  were  in  lighter 
supply  and  sold  more  freely.  The  re- 
port of  cold  storage  holdings  for  the 
United  States  as  of  October  1st,  which 
was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture this  past  week,  showed  hold- 
ings of  80,173,000  pounds  of  butter, 
compared  with  131,489,000  on  October 
1,  1930,  and  the  five-year  average  of 
138,168,000     pounds.      These     holdings 


were  the  lowest  October  1  holdings 
since  records  were  compiled  by  the 
Bureau   in  1915. 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  irregular.  Chickens  were 
weak  and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Fowls 
were  in  demand  with  prices  holding 
steady.  Leghorn  fowl  were  quoted  at 
12ral7c  and  colored  fowl  at  21'i»25c. 
Leghorn  chickens  sold  at  14 '(/17c, 
Reds  at  16 ((/18c  and  Rocks  at  22i/'24c. 
Rock  pullets  brought  25(5/ 27c  and 
Reds  24 '(/25c.  Squabs  brought  25c  per 
pair.  Live  rabbits  were  in  moderate 
supply  and  sold  very  slowly  at  lOrti  16c 
per  pound. 

The  forecast  of  the  total  white  po- 
tato crop  was  increased  4  per  cent  to 
about  375,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  343.000,000  last  year  and  a  five- 
year  average  of  about  381,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  crop  estimate 
report  issued  this  week.  Most  of  the 
gain  was  in  the  East  and  the  North. 
The  19  surplus-producing  late-potato 
states  now  have  an  expected  total  of 
255,372,000  bushel,  or  9  per  cent  more 
than  in  1930. 

Potatoes 

Potato  prices  tended  lower  during 
the  week  and  supplies  in  most  mar- 
kets were  more  than  ample  for  the  de- 
mand. The  bulk  of  the  supply  in  Phil- 
adelphia is  arriving  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  by  motor 
truck.  Most  sales  ranged  from  75 'T/ 85c 
per  100-pound  sack,  although  a  few 
lots  of  Green  Mountains  of  good  qual- 
ity brought  90c  to  $1.  Prices  at  Maine 
shipping  points  were  about  35'(/40c  per 
100-pound    sack    f.o.b. 

Sweet  potato  prospects  declined  be- 
cause of  the  hot  dry  weather  in  the 
South.  The  recent  crop-estimate  re- 
port shows  an  indicated  decrease  of 
8  per  cent  from  last  month  and  leaves 
the  total  crop  at  77,200,000  bushels. 
This  is  one-fourth  more  than  last 
years  crop. 

"Sweets"   and   Apples 

The  sweet  potato  market  was  dull 
in  the  East  with  markets  generally 
over-supplied.  Many  dealers  believe 
that  cooler  weather  will  stimulate  the 
demand.  The  quality  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey sweets  as  usual  is  very  irregular 
and  prices  show  a  wide  range.  Prices 
range  from  25c  to  40c  per  ••»  basket, 
with  a  few  very  fancy  lots  jobbing  at 
50c.  The  market  at  Eastern  Shore 
shipping  points  has  dropped  as  low  as 
90c  to  $1.  per  barrel. 

According  to  prospects  early  this 
month,     the     apple     crop     will     total 


LIVESTOCK 
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Cattle 

Monday'.'!  supply  wa.»i  around  80  car- 
loads, but  leading  markets  were  well  sup- 
plied and  the  demand  for  beef  is  not 
urgent.  Buyers'  bids  were  below  last 
week's  level,  as  a  result  of  which  trade 
was  very  .slow.  The  average  quality  of 
the  cattle  was  not  high,  comparatively  few 
of  them  showing  enough  finish.  A  few 
head  of  ripe  weighty  steers  brought  $8 
per  cwt.  and  one  load  of  1,375-pound  West 
Virginia  grassers,  well  flni.shed.  went  at 
$7.50.  Another  load  of  1.350-pound  grass- 
ers brought  $7.10.  As  a  rule  the  steer 
market  was  on  a  $7  basis  for  the  good 
grass  cattle  which  usually  come  to  this 
market  at  this  sea.son,  anything  above  that 
.showing  more  than  ordinary  finish.  Some 
very  useful  tteshy  steers  of  1,150  to  1,225 
lbs.  sold  at  $6.75ro6.90.  with  fair  Heshy 
kind  $6.25W6.35,  and  plainer  ones  less. 
Some  useful  handy  butcher  steers  went  at 
$6.25W6.50,  and  much  belter  steers  than  in 
the  past  could  be  had  around  $6.  The 
steer  market  was  generally  254i'50c  lower, 
but  prices  were  irregular.  Heifers  were 
lower  with  steers.  In  a  wholesale  way  best 
heifers  brought  $5.50'?i.').60.  a  few  indi- 
viduals more.  Demand  was  light,  killers 
preferring  steers  at  the  prices.  A  few 
choice  fat  cows  went  above  $4.50  but  not 
many  over  $4.  Caimers  were  all  wanted, 
largely  at  $2,254/2.50.  Fresh  cows  con- 
tinue dull.  Bulls  were  ea.^sier.  with  ma- 
jority at  $4''f/4.50.  A  few  handy  butcher 
bulls  brought  more  than  $4.50  but  that 
was  about   the  limit  on  weighty  ones. 

Choice   dry-fed   steers    None   here 

Choice    grass    .steers    $7  lOfD  7  50 

Good   to  choice,   do 6  75(a>  7  10 

I'air  to   good,    do 6  25(Ki  6  75 

Ordinary  to   fair    5  75rni  6  25 

Plain    heavy    steers    5  00«i>  6  00 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  None  here 

Good   butcher  steers.   1.000  to 

1.150  lbs 6  50'a)  6  75 

Kair   to   good,    do C  00 fa)  6  60 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 5  M'w  (>  00 

Common,    do 6  Wni  6  6U 

Good  light  butcher  steers   6  OOf/)  6  25 

Kair  to  goo<l   light   steers   5  50'//)  6  00 

Common    to    medium,    do 5  OOW  5  50 

Inferior   light   steers    4  00'''/i  4  5ft 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers     Nominal 

Choice   fat    heifers    Ti  .%<(/)  5  75 

(}ood    to    ihdice    heifers    5  25f/i  5  ,50 

Kair  to   go(3d   heifers    4  75''n)  5  2.''i 

Common  to  fair  heifers  4  OOfti)  4  75 

Choice    fat   cows    4  .50fi)  5  00 


Good   to  choice  fat  cows    4  00®  4  50 

Fair   to    good    cows    3  00(W  4  00 

Common    to    fair  cows    2  50'*/    3  00 

Canners     2  COW  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  WdlS  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  35W'  4  50 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .  4  ."JCr/  4  65 
Fair   to   good    handy   bulls    ...     4  25'ii    4  50 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  75W  4  25 

Inferior   bulls    3  OO'ii)  3  50 

Hogs 
Last  week's  hog  market  worked  lower, 
closing  at  $5.65.  Monday's  receipts  were 
light,  about  22  carloads,  and  the  trade  was 
active  at  about  20c  advance.  All  good  hogs 
of  160  lbs.  or  over  sold  at  $5.85.  Light 
Yorkers  of  140  lbs.  or  over  brought  $5.50. 
the  lighter  kind  $5.25.  Pigs  were  not 
numerous  and  some  of  them  were  under 
suspicion.  Good  pigs  brought  $5  per  cwt. 
Sows  went  at  $4.50'?/ 4.75  mainly  and  .stags 
at  $2''fj2.50. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over  $5  75f/    5  85 

Heavy  mixed    5  SOW  5  85 

Medium  wts..  180-200  lbs.  ...  5  80f/  5  85 
Heavy  Yorker.s.  lefCi/ 180  lbs.  .  5  75f/  5  85 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.    ...     5  25ra    5  50 

Hig.s.    90-110    lbs 4  75'(/)  5  00 

Houghs      4  25'a)  4  75 

Stags    2  Wa)  Z  60 

Sheep  and  Ziambs 

Monday's  supply  was  about  15  double- 
deck  carloads,  or  close  to  4,000  head.  The 
few  sheep  offered  were  taken  on  the  basis 
</f  $3.50  for  good  handy  wethers.  Lambs 
were  lower  than  at  the  close  of  last  week. 
Sorted  lots  went  at  $7'// 7.25  for  tops  and 
$4Cdb  for  'outs"  but  rather  strong  weights. 
75  lbs.  or  over,  were  noces.sary  to  com- 
mand $7.25  in  most  cases.  Fleshy  light 
lambs.  m'tiGn  lbs.,  .sold  a  little  better  than 
ol  late,  going  at  $5'^/ ."i.SO.  Ordinary  culls 
brought  $4'?/ 4.60  and  inferior  ones  $3..'50. 
No.  feeder  lambs  are  selling  here,  though 
some  are  coming  whicli  look  suitable  for 
that  purpose,  .selling  at  $4*5/ ."i  to  killers. 
Feeders  rep.)rt  their  ability  to  lay  down 
range  lambs  at   $5* and  prefer  them. 

Good  to  best  wethers   $3  2^'ii    3  50 

Good     mixed     3  OO'o    3  25 

Fair  to  good,   do 2  50'<f'  3  00 

Common    to    f.dr    1  WOv  2  25 

Good  to   b(!st    lambs    7  W(i)  7  26 

Medium     lambs     4  SO''/'  5  .60 

Culls   and   common    3  QOdp  4  50 

Calves 

Monday's  .■^ujtply  w,is  iiidund  700  head. 
'I'tiP  market  was  much  the  same  as  a  week 
earlier,  tops  going  at  $9.50,  seconds  at  $7 
'f/S   and    others   at    $4Cfi'6. 
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around  37,600,000  barrels,  or  4,000,000 
more  than  1930.  The  disposal  of  thij 
big  crop  is  going  to  be  a  hard  prob. 
lem.  Carlot  shipments  are  runnin" 
heavy  and  have  amounted  to  more 
than  1,000  cars  a  day  on  several  oc- 
casions. It  is  likely  that  much  of  the 
low  grade  fruit  will  not  be  shipped 
this  year  and  that  may  help  the  situa. 
tion. 

Apple  prices  have  held  about  steady 
with  no  definite  trend  toward  higher 
or  lower  prices.  Most  varieties  brought 
50c  to  $1  per  bushel  in  Philadelphia, 
with  Smokehouse,  Delicious,  Jonathan 
and  Stayman  as  high  as  $1.25. 

W.    R.   W. 


EGG    WEEK 

Autumn  Egg  Week  is  October  25- 
31.  During  this  week  all  concerned  in 
production  and  distribution  are  ex- 
pected to  cooperate  to  bring  eggs  to 
the  attention  of  consumers.  Producers 
and  dealers  who  handle  their  eggs 
may  find  window  displays  good  for 
both  during  this  period. 
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Produce  Quotations 

FHII.ADEI.PHIA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras,  Sl^-^fpiO^^c; 
92   score,    36Vic;    90   .score,    31c. 

Egg*. — P.  C.  best  marks,  49<iii50c;  nearby 
white  extras,  35@41c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 35'ff40c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  261^ 
34c;    nearby    current   receipt.s.   20if«)24c. 

Fonltry. — Live  fowls,  13^250;  broilers, 
15'fi24c;  old  roosters,  12(i/16c:  pigeons,  pr., 
20''a25c;    turkeys,    18®23c:    ducks,    17c. 

Pruit*.— APPLES,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  %  bskts., 
various  varieties,  25W50c.  PEARS,  N.  J., 
•)8  bskts.,  Kieffers,  25(?/50c.  CRANBER- 
HIES,  N.  J.,  I4  bbl.  boxes,  $1.25((/;1.75. 
GRAPES,  N.  J.,  %  bskts..  Concords,  40 
'i/  55c. 

Vegetables.— SPINACH,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  bus., 
25'''/65r.  TOMATOES,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  % 
bskts.,  50('o75c.  BEETS,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  1® 
2c  bnch.  BEANS,  snap.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  % 
bskts..  green  flat,  50''a75c.  CELERY,  Pa, 
&  N.  J..  5W10C  bnch.  CARROTS.  Pa.  &. 
N.  J..  l''//2c.  POTATOES,  N.  J.  &  Pa., 
lOO-lb.  .sacks.  U.  S.  No.  1,  various  vari- 
eties, 75Ca;8.5c.  SWEET  POTATOES,  N.  J., 
yellows.  No.  I's.  %  bskt..  25(f/'40c.  EGG- 
PLANTS, N.  J.,  '"ii  bskt.,  10i?i)25c.  ES- 
CAROLE,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus..  15''(f'25c.  LET- 
TUCE. N.  J.  crates,  Big  Boston,  25'f/50c. 
MUSHROOMS.  Pa..  3-lb.  bskt..  white,  60 
''(/75c.  PARSLEY,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  50W75c. 
PUMPKINS.      N.      J.,      %      bskt..      lOWOSc. 


J., 


bskt. 


35rfi50c. 


PARSNIPS,  N. 
CAULIFLOWER.  N.  J.,  crates.  $1  rw  1.50. 
CABBAGE,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  %  bskts.,  20W30(X 
PEPPERS,  N.  .T.,  %  bskts,  Bullnose,  green, 
10r(i25c.  TURNIPS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  bus.,  15 
'■(/20c.  WATERCRESS.  Pa.  &  Va.,  per 
bunch,  2(?i2>-jC.    RADISHES.  N.  J.,  50c  bus. 

NEW  TOBX 

Batter. — Higiier  tiiun  exiras,  36',-c;  ex- 
tras, SS'iWSSVic;  firsts,  2riH(ii34ViC:  90 
score,    31c:    89   score,    29c. 

Eggg. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  43''(i48c:  extra  firsts, 
30''a35c;  average  extras,  36'?*42c;  mediums, 
31''</37c. 

Dresaed  Fonltry. — Chickens,  nearby,  18 
''(/30c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  14W25c: 
old  cocks.  12  to  box,  ll'ffilSc;  pigeons, 
prime,   doz.,   50cf/$l. 

Z.ANCASTEB 

Butter. — Country  butter,  db^cfWc;  cream- 
ery  butter,   36r(/42c. 

Eggs.- Fresh.    40ftx;45c   doz. 

Dressed  poultry. — Chickens,  $1(?£2  each: 
springers.  600/$!  each;  du(;ks,  $1.25''(i'2.25; 
squabs,  25'''/'50c  each;  rabbits,  $1''(/'1.50  each. 

Fruits.- A  P  P  L  E  S,  10  dii  15c  '4  peck. 
PEACHES.  20'?/ 25c  qt.  PLUMS.  lOfi/lSc  qt. 
PEARS,  10''f/15c  qt.  GRAPES,  SCiiGc  lb. 
Quinces,    15'''/20c    qt.    box. 

Vegetables.- BEANS,  (string),  ICrtlSc  h 
peck.  BEANS,  (Lima),  18i'(/'20c  pint  box. 
BEETS.  bdiSc  bunch.  CABBAGE,  Bfdm 
head.  CARROTS,  SralOc  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 15''(/2.6c  head.  CELERY.  8'>/15o 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS,  5f/ lOc  each,  EGG- 
PLANTS. 5''(/a5c  each.  ENUIVE,  MiVk 
liead.  LETTUCE,  lOWlSc  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS, 20  (<i^  25c  pt.  box.  ONIONS, 
15'f/20c  '4  pk.  POTATOES,  8rttl2c  <i  pk.: 
SOWeOc  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet,  20'?/25c 
',  peck.  PEPPERS,  2''(/3c  each.  PAR.SLEY. 
2'i[/5c  bnch.  RADISHES.  8(?i)10c  bnch. 
RHUBARB,  5c  bnch.  SPINACH,  10r(/15c  '4 
pk.  TOMATOES,  10f/15c  pt.  TURNIPS, 
]2''(/15c  ',    pk.    SWEET  CORN,  20'ii)25c  doz. 

TOBK 

Butter. — Country,  40C"45c;  creamery,  39 
''(/41c. 

Eggs.- Fre.sh,   40f/42c;   pullet,   30'J/^35c. 

Poultry.— Leghorns,  16'?i)20c ;  dressed,  90c 
''(/$1.25;  Rocks  &  Reds,  20''(/24c;  dressed. 
¥1.25'(/1.50;    springers,    dressed,    .600/ $1.25. 

FXTTSBUBaH 

Butter. — Nearby  tiih.'^.  92  score  extras, 
Ht'ic;  standards,  32',c;  89  .scoie,  29'4c; 
W  score.   28 ••'..c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first, 
21"!/ 26c;  fresh,  extra  first.o,  27'''/ 29c:  near- 
by   iiennory    whites,    extras,    32''(/35c. 

Poultry.- Live  hens,  heavy,  21 '(/23c;  me- 
dium. 17''(/20c;  Leghorns.  ]2'''/15c;  spring- 
ers, 15'(/17c;  colored  springers,  heavy,  17 
''(/20c:  small.  16''(/17c:  old  roostcr.s.  12'»i 
i:i<';  ducks.  ISO/ 18c.  Fresh  killed  full 
dres.sed  hens,  34''(/3.6o;  hog  dre.^sed,  28''o'30c 
O 

CHICAGO    CASK   aBAIN 

Chicago.  Oct.  19.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheat, 
.03'(/53iic:  No.  2  hard  wheat.  .62'';'(/ .53'jc; 
.\'o.  2  yellow  corn.  39C(/39'ic:  No.  2  white 
corn,  39' ',c;  No.  2  white  oat.s,  23 '.''(/ 24c. 


SWINE 


T^JTnlant    Special    and    Tlie    Exceptional"    npn- 

n,J    the    hiKh.sl     .><lnii(lnr.l     <•(     l'..hiiMl CliiiiM 

"'"VJ.tliUi     .\"i    >irr(Tiii):    11    Kical    I.MAiiii;    (.|i|,..r 

'     ...      Villi    iinil    NpriiiK    Ipiiiir^.     niil     lii-nl    Ikiiii- 


lirosl"''''" 


C.    S.    Eppley.        Zancsville,    Ohio 


rZ  Price  on  Big  Type  Podieieod  Cliester  Whites. 
•^,■1,1  lioHrs,  iiiK!*  lOi'l  '"'(■(I  '■"MS.  ChuiiiliiiMi 
^^.  Must  Idcnx''.      0-  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey,  Pa. 

^^<JTER  WHITE  PIGS  f'-r  lire. •dint:,  (is  wc-ks. 

Sfljf^r.. K  pi^:--.  <i  »;'-ks.   ^.^'>>i   H  «..,.k^, 

r^j;  C.    Lewis    Taylor,         Wyalusing.    Pa. 

TTi^BIO  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.  IMrs 
5£i  irlll-  .-iTvld-  iMiiirs.  IMmtii  (.f  I.Kit  lli.  Hire 
K        i'    0-    Gorman    te    Son,    Beech  Crook,  Pa. 

Roistered    Hampshire    hogs,    xntionai 

,lml'  r.'elstrnli..n  iin.l  vik  .  Iiiiilii.ii  .\ll  hkcs  hviiiI- 
J,;|<:'       Ihistle  Dhu  Farms,  Inc.,    Blairsville,  N.J, 

\^e  Berkshires      '^^^SV'  "'  '"■ "  '■"*"'' 

gEO.    W.    DOZER.     


Ills,   sprvicp  lioiirn. 
RoseviUe.    Ohio 


PVNNS   VALLEY   BERKSHIRi^S.     .Vprinir   Itonrw 
„.nSv    f('r    .«crvi.c.     S    t.i    Ui    ^^k<.    old  jiiKJ.    „ 
^'."'t.    RISHEL. Centre    Aall,    Pa. 

usually  for  sale.   Dilts  le  German,    Roseville.   Ohio 


SHEEP 


MERINOS  and  DELAINES.  Cliaiiipioii  IIik  k  iimlli- 
irii  (lliiii.  Vdii'iK  nuns  iiiM  oiM's  lor  siilc  Writi! 
S,    H.    SANDERS,  R.  2,  Ashtabula,    Ohio 

HAMPSHIRE    RAM    LAMBS.      Itldd;?     iinil    will 
(OviTiil  on   l:iir  :iii>l    bu's.    liiipnivnl    t.\|ic.   Clicai). 
\iiM"him:   lip   I"   1*"   "is. 
C.   'k.    HAVLIN.    Atlantic,     Crawford    Co..     Pa. 

FANCY    BIO   YEARLING   SOUTHDOWN    RAMS 

All    Recorded.      At    rock-hottom    prices. 
A,    T.    FREED    &    SON,  B:isil,    Ohio 

150      HALF-BLOOD  DORSET      and      MERINO 

Liiinlis.    -Ilil    vfiirliiiu  niiil    1  wii-.vi-nr-olil    owi-.-;   oiic- 

liillf    iiloo.l     D.iisct. 

K.   L.    MUNCE,  R.    1.             Canonsbnrg.    Pa. 

Registered  SHROPSHIRES     '--iS/-::^ 

FRANK    A,     EVERITT,  Millorton,    Pa. 

Shi^pshire  Rams  \^i,r^.^  Jf/Ji.s^""'- 

HYLLMEDE    FARM,  Beaver,    Pa. 


CATTLE 


BUCK    &    DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle — I'oland-Chtna  Hobs     Hampuhlro 
gheep-  Draft    HorMes.  THE    SAINT    AMOUB 

COMPANY,  Moitonville.    Penna. 

Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  hdfer  iind  bull 
cnlvi's.  I'olnnilChinii  hogs  and  Iliiiitpsliirp  sheep. 
Wrlic    E.    H.    Williams,  Marlinton,    W.    Va. 

D.  B,  POLLED  HEREF0RD8.  — A   line  Helectlon. 

Cows,    heifers,    bulls.      Come    or    write 

CHAS.    D.    GILL.  Millcrsport,    Ohio 

An0us  Cattle   "'7,?r,""""" 


Write    BAYARD    BROS. 


Waynesburg.    Pa. 


FARM   I.AND 


MISCEIiLANEOUS  IiANPS 

»1  (MKI  (ilOTS  IS.',  .\Clti:s  with  :{  li.irscs.  :;  miilcs. 
t  cows,  liirkc.\s,  iliii  ks,  nun  liiiicry,  M'lii.  Ics, 
hiiv,  fodder,  n'niiii.  vcKi'liililcs  in.  ludcil:  lieim- 
tlf'ul  river  vIch  .  liiindy  town:  12t»  ii.n-s  lilliiKC. 
est.  1511.000  ft.  tiiiitxT,  strcMMi,  fruit:  plciisntit 
tinnie,  lovclv  sluid'-.  tmrii.  silo  iitid  fiiriii  liiiild- 
Ings.  5!(i..'i(jo  for  nil.  .*1.(KH»  doun:  pir.  s.",  liii; 
illiM.  cutnloK  1,'MM)  biirBiiiiis.  I'roo.  Stro>it  I'liys 
Ydiir  Fnrc.  Write  for  deliiils.  Stioiit  .VReiiey, 
14i2-IJE,     Lund    Tilje    ISMh'.,     J'liiladelplilii.     I'u. 

HO.MES'l'K.Mi.-^.^lrriKUtiil  liiiids  on  the  Will- 
W(K)d  Division  of  Mioslione  l'e(lenil  Irrit'iilion 
project  open  to  lionie.-iend  entry.  I'or  liirorniation 
write  Vnl  Knska.  Colonl/.iitioii  .\Kent.  itiirliii);- 
toii    llontc.     ItiHoii    Ul.'ilH,    Oinalin,    SvU. 

PENNSYIiVANIA 

D.V.VDV  4:;  .\('l!K.-<.— Horses,  3  cows,  lni|dt- 
IMOiits.  vviij-ons.  nil  titiv,  oats,  iiotntoes.  corn, 
tine    lot     ve(;etal)|es     JncliKled     to     Close     iiuiekly: 

flood  (i-rooin  residence,  overlooking  lieiuitifnl 
awn:  riinniiK;  vMiler.  good  .lOft.  liarii,  eti  .  : 
abiindHnee  fruit  iind  wood,  slreani  in  pnstnre. 
only  niile  village.  .*J,soo  for  all.  $1,1!(K»  down. 
I      i\  A.    Fields.    Itomhtl   .Sirout   Afjeiil.    tJrover.    I'a. 


When  writing  advertisers  say  you 
saw  their  a(d  in  PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. 


Garden  Gossip 

By  G.  S.  WiVTTS 

GOSSIP,  it  seema,  has  not  suf- 
fered from  the  prevailing  over- 
production or  underconsump- 
tion if  you  wish.  So  instead  of  Truck 
Crop  Notes  why  not  Garden  Gossip 
this  week  at  least?  And  since  we 
have  been  nowhere  for  some  time 
we  must  rely  on  the  gossips'  last  and 
unfailing  source,  personal  experience. 
Monday  we  made  quite  a  picking 
of  Bountiful  beans  planted  following 
strawberries.  Right  after  the  last 
berries  were  picked  the  whole  piece 
was  plowed  and  beans  were  planted 
each  Monday  for  four  weeks.  This 
seems  a  good  stunt.  Prices  were  low 
enough  but  no  worse  than  for  other 
crops. 

Then  we  have  been  busy  cutting 
cabbage,  mostly  Danish  type  that 
runs  considerably  over  100  pounds 
per  barrel.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  proper  pay  for  the  overweight. 
Now  it  nearly  all  is  going  into  sacks 
evenly  weighted  at  100  pounds  and 
at  the  same  price  that  was  secured 
per  barrel.  The  gain  in  returns  is 
approximately  20   per  cent. 

War  on  Invaders 


A  large  detachment  of  those  raid- 
ing invaders,  the  Mexican  bean  bee- 
tles, suffered  casualties  that  amount- 
ed almost  to  annihilation  when  our 
big  18-inch  base  two-bottom  corn- 
borer  plow  waded  into  a  field  of  beans 
that  had  been  picked  for  the  last 
time.  Most  of  the  few  that  struggled 
to  the  surface  were  finished  by  a 
heavy  harrow  and  drag. 

Another  invader,  the  European  corn 
borer,  whose  advance  first  reached 
our  fields  this  summer,  was  checked 
as  old  sweet  corn  stalks  were  turned 
under  clean  as  a  whistle.  Even 
though  squash  and  pumpkin  vines 
twined  over  and  through  the  stalks 
the  job  was  done  speedily  and  thor- 
oughly by  the  big  base  plow  equipped 
with  rolling   coulters. 

And  that  reminds  us.  The  fields 
that  were  planted  two  rows  of  sweet 
corn  and  one  row  of  squash,  and  so 
on,  turned  off  crops  that  again  have 
rnnfirmpd  our  enthusiasm  for  this 
combination.  The  squashes  have  ample 
room  to  start  in  their  own  row.  By 
the  time  they  spread  widely  the  ear- 
ly corn  stalks  have  dried  or  have  been 
cut  down.  Thus  two-thirds  of  a  crop 
of  corn  and  a  full  crop  of  squashes  is 
secured. 

Seed  for  Sweet  Corn 

Seed  sweet  corn  has  been  gathered, 
too.  At  the  first  picking  an  ample 
number  of  the  finest  ears  were  mark- 
ed with  rubber  bands  to  insure  their 
being  saved  from  the  market  baskets. 
Now  all  these  are  drying  in  our  airy 
seed  room  constructed  of  quarter-inch 
mesh  hardware  cloth.  Some  are  im- 
paled on  finishing  nails.  But  most  are 
hung  in  strings  of  about  twenty  by 
means  of  the  convenient  and  handy 
"marlinspike  hitch"  of  the  sailor.  Any 
good  boy  scout  can  demonstrate. 
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CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT     i 

I2c  a  word— per  insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.20       y 

Mtiil  your  order  and  remittance  to  g 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  j 
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BABT    CHICKS 


Itt'.'^lv'S  CIIICICS  (;niiriinteeil  to  live  fonr  weeks. 
4' .(•  lip.  lilood-lested.  Stiite  .\<iiediti»d.  Buby 
Cirii  ks  2  iind  ;i  wiM'ks  old  ."Started  fhieks.  fill- 
lets,  ('("kerels.  It  •(•(•(!  1  lie  Sloik  Twenty  viirl- 
elicK.  I'ronipl  service.  Ilntdies  weekly.  Write 
for  caliiloKiie.  Itiisk  Toiillry  I'urms.  Box  t»0«. 
Windsor.     .Mo. 

.M.MtTlNS  QIAI.IIV  niiriiS  Wliile  I.' C 
liorus,  7<  :  ISiirred.  White.  Hiifl  Koeks.  Iti-d-. 
While,  UliMk  .Miiiorciis,  !ic.  Ciiinls.  10c.  Llcht 
Mix.Ml,  lie.  Heiivv  Mi.ve.l  Hi-.  100'.  live  dtliM'O 
posiimld.    Miirtln's    lliit.lieiy.    .Ml.    Vi.tiir>.    Oliio. 

.IKIt.^KV  WHITi:  OI.VNTS  mid  .\nslriilorps  t.^e. 
r.lnck  iJiKiits,  l.iRht  niiiliinns,  V.V.  Ten  other 
Mnoillesled  viii'letles.  .\lso  speciill  bnlierv  brood- 
er (hieks.  lliiuully  low  pri<  e.  .\Jiix  Hnleheries. 
\<.i>\   L'OI.    Qniiie.v.    111. 

nofKS.  lti:i>.«.  WV.V.Vn(»TTE.><.  ST.tm:  I.eir- 
li..rns.  Heinv  Mixed.  *(>.(M»:  Assorted.  .S.'..<HI: 
Se.  ends,  ^:i.rlO;  Live  iirriv.'il:  V.  t)  1).  Oli-ndiile 
Iliiteliery.     r,nin.-e.\.    Indiiiini. 

KiicK.s.    i!i:iis.    Avv.vNOin  ri.s.    i,i:<;n<iitNs, 

for  liiyirs  mid  bri. iters.  Clover  Viilley  I'oultry 
I'iirMi.  *  Kiiinse.i .     Indhinii. 

wiiiir.     sTKiti.iNi;     !i.vt('iii:i:y.     itox     3, 

ltii!ii-ey.      Iniliiiiiii.     for     speehil     oiler     oii     ( liieks. 


BABN   EQUIPMENT 


f'ltt.MU  .S  STANCHIONS  are  Biimniiteed  t« 
please  the  iiiirchaser.  Ttiey  are  ahipiied  subject 
to  trial  in  the  buyer's  stnble.  Thej  are  rlctlt 
.\lso  steel  partitions,  sinlls  and  staneMona 
Water  l)o\¥l.s.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  Imoklet.  Wlnllirojl 
W     Dunbar.    Kast   Street,    rorrestville.    Conn. 

EDTTCATIOITAIi 


POUIiTRy 


WHITK  I.i:'iH<)l!N  Hi:.VS  and  males  n  iw  liiilf 
priee  Tlioiis:inils  of  la.^  iiii;  pullets  l".al>y  ehieks 
and  OBKs  from  tin  piles  lei  I.  lu'iiicreed  foundation 
st(p(k.  (TH  ''led  for  ::i  .Ncars.  Winners  at  liO 
!•(;);  (iiiile>ls.  Iteeords  to  :i:!lj  ecus.  CaliiloK  niul 
1)11  ix'ii ill  I'lilletlii  free.  Write  for  speeiiil  iiriees. 
Ce.TKe  i:.  l-erris.  '.KSO  luion.  (trand  Itapids. 
.Miili. 

lit, It;  .XND.VM  SI.\.V  COCKF.ItKI.S,  IM  IXKTS. 
r.arred  Koek  Cmkerels.  Seil>ert  Bros..  Kliza- 
lielhtown.    I'll. 


KMJI.ISH    WHlTi;     LKoaoiiNS,     pullets    and 
toekerels.    Kliiier   Whisler.    Newville.    I'a. 

rolt  S.Vt.i:.-   .^0   elioii."   I'.iiff    Tioik    I'uIlPts,    April 
liHtelied.    Slieikler    Farms.     Nevada.    Ohio. 

SEEDS  AND   NTTBSEBIES 


CIl.VKLTOX  NIKSKHIKS.  Uoehesler.  ^.  \., 
estiiblislied  18tj5,  wants  reUat)le  men  to  take 
orders  for  spring  delivery  for  Its  ■■I'ir-tpri/.e 
wliininR"  shrubbery,  liedRinB,  bushes,  trees,  free 
livear  reidnceinent  Buurautce.  New  lower  prices. 
I'ree   ontlit.    I'art  or  full   time.    I'ay   weekly. 

ri:\»II  .\Nr»  Ari'I,K  TUKKS,  Tk-  and  ii|>.  Yel- 
low iind  r.lood  Ited  Delicious,  (irnpeviiies,  He. 
riiinis  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  lierrles.  pecans. 
Ornninentals.  Free  catHloR.  Tennessee  Nursery 
Ciunpaiiy,     I!o.\     IL'5,     Cleveland.     Temi. 

Il.VItllV  .M.FAI.FA  SEKO  ?.-..0O.  Criii.in  Allalfa 
.•<s.tH».  White  Sweet  Ch.ver,  $:!.(K».  .Vll  mW>. 
bushel.  Iteturn  seeil  if  not  satislied.  .Save  .Money. 
l;n.\  before  Spriiif;.  (ieo.  IJownuin.  Ciui-ordia, 
Kansas.  

Ci:i{TlFIi:i»  ItlSSinT  Ittlt.VI.S.  bin  run.  i:nd.s 
jlfwi  !(rils  ..ol  III  the  cellar,  at  ."Ol  dnrlntr  No- 
Vi  inber.     .VUan     Kelsey,     I.akeview.     Midi. 


FOB   THE    HOME 


NiaitlTIS,  AKTHIUTIS.  ItlllilMATl.S.M.  Lat- 
est discoverv.  For  information  write.  .Mediclay 
I,alioratorics'   Corporation.     WilklnsburB.    I'n. 


PI'.C.VNS.  I.arije  size  piipershell  I'ecHns.  tiiiest 
ipi.ilitv.  l.'ic  111.  .Mail  ordtrs  to  A.  It.  Kirby. 
i;airiiey,    .S.    C. 

.siii:i.m:i)    an.i     si:i.i;cTi:i)     i'i:ani"ts,     ten 

poMiids,    ijil.OO.    W.    W.    Williams,    tjuitman,    t.a. 
AUENTS 


WANTKI):  .MI;N  WOMKN.  ISSO,  iiunlify  for 
stendv  Government  .lolis.  Salary  ItniiBc.  $U15- 
SLTiO  inonlli.  I'aid  vacations.  Common  ediicntion. 
'rtiousunds  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
I'.iirean.    :!'lii.    St      l.i.nis.    .Mo.,    Today. 

Iti;AI.  .lOllS  Ol'FN.  Auto  tiie.  Iianies  varn  $^.'1 
1.1  Ssil  per  weik.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks.  Write 
for  r.ie  Free  Conk  mid  Inition  rates.  NfcSw  ei-liy's. 
llept       .\:;0.I'.     CleMlmid.     Ohio. 

TOBACCO 

FIFTY    HAVANA    Fll.I.m   CKJAlt.s,    lOi allty 

direct.  $J.."i)  or  lifty  7c  ipiality.  $J.iiO  postiiaid. 
IfMiiil  made.  Sumatra  wniiiper.  .Smoke  entire 
iiiimlier.  Oissntislied  money  refunded.  I'erkio- 
lueii    CiKiir    Company.     Yerkes.     I'ennn. 

(iiM.H  J.F.AF.  -  -  <;i  AIt.\NTi:KI)  ClKwlnj;  or 
Sniokinu'.  •'  lbs..  SI  (Ml:  ten,  ,Sl.."0.  I'jpe  free. 
I'ay  postmaster.  Co-Opi'rative  Farmers,  \\\1. 
Seiialiii.     Kentiick.i. 

«K'.\Il.\NTI'.i:i»  Cliewliu;  or  Sinokini;.  h\e  ll>s.. 
§11. 00:  tell.  .Sl.."iO:  Fifty  Clears.  $t.7."i.  l'n.\  when 
received.  Kentucky  Farmers.  West  Padinali. 
KeiitiKky. 

(;K<)it<ii.\.  i'.i!ii;iii'  li;ai'  smukim;    roimcco. 

live  poiiiiils.  .'<1. :{.').  jKislpaid.  W.  W.  WillliimH. 
(juitman,    (la. 

HO.NF.Y  IIM:s'I'  glALITV  lifflit  or  dark  Ten 
pound  iiail.  $::  110.  Five-|Hiuii<l  pail,  i^l.lO  |K>st- 
pjiiil      11.     1).     llinies,     Sa\toii.     I'eiina 

SMoKlNt;.— 10  iioiinds,  $1.00:  CliewiiiR.  .'i;i.40: 
40  I'liies.  SL.'iO.     Kriiest  Clmate,  WiiiRO,  Kentucky. 

MISCEI.I.ANEOirS 

WHY  1;L.\.MI;  the  hill  when  voiir  cow  doea 
not  breed?  Fsc  Cowco  1  hour  liefoie  service. 
Itesulis  or  your  money  back;  85  cents  for  one 
cow.  $2.00  for  live  cows,  (lostpaid.  Woodstock 
Farms,  llest  known  farm  in  America.  l(t.  2. 
Box     10  C.     Kenton.     Washlneton. 

1st  (H  ALITY  ItOOFlNtJ  I'.Vl'FK.  Prepaid  t 
ply.  Sl.l."):  2  ply,  $1.30;  3  ply,  $1.45.  Nails  and 
cement,  1.5c  per  roll  extra.  Wlnlker  IJrothers. 
.Millis,     Mass. 

FILM  DEV.F'OPEO,  print.^d  20c.  5x7  enlarge- 
ment  20c.    X.t'iuholt.    Woodbine.    Penior 

DOGS 

Cdl.l.ll-:  Ft  I'I'IKS.  $0.00  to  $:;o  (M».  Healthy. 
Iteautiful.      liitelliKent.  I'luininer     McCuUougb. 

Mercer,    I'a. 

CIILLIK  I'Ll'l'IKS.  Sable  and  white.  Kood  •'ow 
dri\ers.  Males  $(!.00:  Females,  .1!;;.00.  Herbert 
Kiple\,    Troy.     I'eiina. 

Cf.'LMi:  I'M'.-',  .".J.tM)  to  yiO.OO.  Kiif.inil  heel 
crs.    Kussell    .Met/..    Koute    10,    t'iianiberstiurK.    I'a. 

ItFCISTFKFI)  I'.1;a<;!.I:  I'l  I'S,  $7..">0u 111  $10.00. 
Flo.Ml     Hev>.     W.irfordsliiirK,     I'a. 

FOX  ANll  F.FACLi;  HOI  XI)  TUI'S.  <Jood  one« 
Knrle    T.     Hall.    Conlliicnce,    i'u. 


FARM    IMFI.EMENTS 


LF.T  .Mi;  FINANCE  Yol"  ANI>  .SHOW  YOU 
how  to  run  a  prolitnble  (jrocery  and  stock  feoil 
business  amoiiB  nelRhbors  and  farm  nci|uaint- 
ances.  I  fiu-iiish  the  capital.  You  Ret  stock  from 
me  on  creillt  and  can  sell  on  credit.  I  will  ^tnrt 
anv  honest  man  in  desirable  lociilit.\.  Many 
earn  around  .'«40  a  week  from  the  start,  luereas- 
Inc  rapiillv  with  experieiue.  This  is  a  pleasant, 
steadv  business,  even  for  elderly  men.  Write  for 
"no  invi'stiiient"  application  and  details  to 
Mr.  Ostroin.  c  o  .McCoiiiion  &  Co.,  Koom  Mii:ilO. 
Winona,    .Minn. 


SM.FS.MEN  WANTED  to  sill  our  hlch-griule 
KHi-den  and  tleld  seeds  direi  t  to  planters.  .V 
pood  jmsition  with  bis;  income  for  man  acniiaint- 
ed  with  farniint;.  l'ie\ious  -elUnir  evperlencu 
liiinei  essar.v  .    Cobb    Co..     FiiinkliM      Mass 


FOIt  S.M.i:.  StM.eii  TlilrH  Oil  I'liil  Tractor, 
rebuilt  in  e.\i  client  londitiiui.  very  reasonable 
If    sold    this    fall.  ItHiip    Madilnery    Sales    A. 

Service.  Inc.  lail'  X.  Cumerou  St..  Harrlsburg, 
I'a. 

SITUATIONS 

YOFNlr     M.\N.     twent.v-oue    desires    change    No- 
.  vember     first.      Iteferences.      .lohii     ColT.      Chenar 
(Jiiernsey     Farm,      Kaston,     .Maryland. 


KEEPING      UF» 

Ro.Tilois  of  Penns.vlvaiiia  Farmer 
••.'iii't  atfoid  to  iiiiHs  a  8ini{le  issue. 
A\'.itcli  the  l.ibfl  date  of  >i)iif  papier 
iiiid  diiii't  let  yoiif  siiljscfiptioti  ex- 
jiiic.  We  Nt(»i)  papeis  proiiiptl.v  on 
cxpii  atiiiii.    iiiiics.s    you    renew. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Intnan 


I 


D  (2l®®(a]  (2 


mm.w 


"I've  tried  all  ciga- 
rettes and  there's  none  so  good 
as  LUCKIES.  And  incidentally 
I'm  careful  in  my  choice  of  ciga- 
rettes, i  have  to  be  because  of 
my  throat.  Put  me  down  as  one 
who  always  reaches  for  a  LUCKY. 
It's  a  real  delight  to  find  a 
Cellophane  wrapper  that 
opens  without  an  ice  pi<k. 
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Jean  Harlow  first  set  the 
screen  ablaze  in  ^'Hell's  Angels/'  the 
great  air  film,  and  she  almost  stole  the 
show  from  a  fleet  of  fifty  planes.  See  her 
^'Goldie/'  a  Fox  film,  and  Columbia's 
^'Platinum  Blonde/' 


It's  toasted 


your  Throot  Protection — oflolnst  Irritof ion  —  against  cough 

And  Moisture'Proof  Cellophane  Keeps 
that  "Toasted"  Flavor  Ever  Fresh 
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GET  that 
FAMOUS 

SMOKE  FLAVOR 

—without  smokehouse 
labor  or  shrinkage  loss 

OLD  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  imparts 
that  wholesome,  delicious  flavor 
that  only  genuine  hickory  smoke  can 
give  —  biecause  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  is  actually  smoked  with  genuine 
hickory  wood  smoke  •  •  .  All  the 
natural  goodness  and  essential  juices 
of  the  fresh  meat  are  retained,  and 
curing  and  smoking  is  done  at  one 
time  uniformly  and  thoroughly- 
clear  through  to  the  bone. 

Combine  the  curing  and  smoking 
of  meats  in  one  operation  with  Old 
Hickory  Smoked  Salt — Save  work — 
Save  time — no  smokehouse  needed — 
Save  smokehouse  shrinkage  and  min- 
imize the  loss  from  spoilage. 


BMDKEOJALT 


"SUGAR" 
CURE 

PLAIN 


On  Sale  at  All  Dealers 

Insist  on  Old  Hickory- . 
The  Original  and  Only 
Genuine   Smoked    Salt* 

Write  for  valuable  FREE 

Book  No.  1057  on  Meat  Curing — to 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
20  No.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

or  GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

(Subsidiary  Pennaylrania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.) 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
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MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,    dignified    work,    position 

f)crmanent   with    good    pay   to   men 

who  can  qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use   of  convey 

ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

TM)l    Fenn   Avonu*',   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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A  FRA.IVIE:  $ 
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Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prieas 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Monwy 

HERTZLER  and  ZOUK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 

made.  Saws  tirewood.  |io:Us, 

klumbcr,   laths,   etc.      Many 

1"^  styles  to  select  from.   Write 

for  our  BIQ  CATALOB  FREE.  Money  mak- 
ing opportunities  on  ^Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grindeia,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attaclinientsand  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar- 
anteed Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
I 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  26  Belleville,  Pa. 


SolvinS    the  BUVinS      ^^^^  farming   methods 

_^  ^    J '-'  »y         r^       vvill   produce  bigger  and 

Mf^Ohl^tTT  better  crops.  A  well-planned  marketing 
v-^l/^f-C'fff'  campaign  will  bring  you  higher  prices.  And 
well-informed  buying  will  bring  you  more  for  every  dollar  spent. 
This  i.s  the  foundation  on  v/hich  the  master  farmer  builds  his  econ- 
omy program. 

The  third  leg  becomes  an  easy  matter  when  you  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  your  farm  paper.  Reading  them  saves  you  time  and  actual 
money.  You  can  learn  what  goods  are  standard,  where  to  get  them, 
how  much  you  are  expected  to  pay. 

Advertisements  in  this  paper  can  be  depended  upon. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGKE 


THE  farmer  has  plenty  to  think 
about.  Always  he  has  been 
concerned  with  aggression  by 
other  interests,  and  he  has  needed  to 
be  concerned.  His  interest  in  his 
rights  and  individual  freedom  makes 
him  a  good  citizen. 

Just  now  the  desire  to  see  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops  brought  down 
to  market  demand  may  lead  him  to 
favor  legislation  that  is  a  blow  at  the 
liberty  that  makes  life  worth  whilo 
in  this  country.  The  legislation  may 
be  a  step  on  the  way  to  incalculable 
loss.  Enforced  reduction  of  crop 
acreage  is  an  example. 

The  hope  for  immediate  good  often 
blinds  us  to  a  greater  evil  lying  be- 
hind. Desirable  as  reduced  produc- 
tion certainly  is,  it  would  come  far 
too  high  if  it  were  at  the  expense  of 
individual  freedom.  The  surrender  of 
the  right  to  manage  one's  own  farm 
in  his  own  way  is  too  big  a  price  to 
pay  for  any  hoped-for  good. 

Two  states  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  acreage  of  cot- 
ton. If  they  have  the  legal  right  to 
do  this  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  your  own  state  has  the 
right  to  interfere  with  your  liberty 
in  deciding  whether  you  may  own  a 
tractor  or  build  a  silo.  The  principle 
of  individual  freedom  to  live  and  to 
work  where  and  as  one  will  is  at 
stake. 

The  United  States  Constitution  is 
the  guarantor  of  our  liberties.  An  in- 
dividual state  may  deprive  one  of  its 
citizens  of  his  rights,  as  often  has 
been  done,  and  our  Supreme  Court, 
when  appealed  to,  restores  those 
rights. 

Some  grower  of  cotton  may  carry 
the  matter  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  decision,  but  my  own  interest  is 
not  so  much  in  these  two  instances 
as  it  is  in  a  trend  in  our  thinking  to- 
day that  would  lead  us  to  let  a  ma- 
jority arbitrarily  deprive  any  man  of 
the  right  to  try  to  make  a  living  on 

v.!r.    fnr-^vk     in     fVio    wrov    that    his     indpf- 

ment   dictates,    if  his   way   does   not 
imperil  public  health  and  safety. 

We  can  let  the  hope  of  some  finan- 
cial gain  blind  us  to  the  loss  of  free- 
dom to  do  our  best  in  our  own  way, 
but  we  pay  an  outrageously  high  price 
-for  the  possible  gain  when  we  sur- 
render our  constitutional  rights  as 
free  men. 

Beer  and  Farm  Relief 

The  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture proposes  to  learn  what  effect 
the  manufacture  of  beer  would  have 
on  farm  prosperity.  One  wonders  why 
this  inquiry  did  not  come  along  dur- 
ing the  dog-days  when  many  curious 
ideas  come  to  the  surface  in  our 
thinking.  Now  that  there  is  frost  in 
the  air  we  rather  expect  that  ex- 
cursions among  vagaries  in  the  field 
of  farm  relief  to  be  shunted  aside  un- 
til another  midsummer.  There  i.s  so 
much  actual  news  today  that  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  really  needs  to  be 
started  for  conversational  purpose.s. 

A  Seml-.Vnnuiil  Report 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  As.socia- 
tion  of  Owners  of  Homely  Farms 
grows  in  membership,  and  that  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  Prosper- 
ity in  the  towns  and  cities  swung  a 
few  pretty  solid-thinking  members  off 
their  feet  a  few  years  ago,  and  it 
seemed  almost  necessary  to  spend 
some  money  for  appearance  sake 
only.  Admittedly  that  was  a  weak- 
ness and  imperiled  their  membership. 
Such  a  shift  in  the  standards  of  these 
substantial  men  and  women  has  been 
easily  corrected  now  that  others  are 
neces.sarily  practicing  economy.  The 
majority  stayed  put  all  the  time,  hav- 
ing a  true  philosophy  of  life,  and  it  i.s 
encouraging  that  the  entire  member- 
ship is  now  running  true  to  form  an<i 
i.s  growing. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  that  every 
one  should  seek  the  .satisfactions  of 
U. .;  and  should  be  his  own  judge  of 


them.  He  may  not  put  him.self  under 
the  strain  of  providing  money  to  im- 
press others  that  he  is  richer,  or  more 
successful,  or  more  efficient  in  busi- 
ness than  he  really  is.  He  and  his 
wife  must  be  the  judge  of  what  they 
prefer  when  there  is  any  money  to  be 
spent.  It  may  be  a  new  fence  for  the 
sake  of  neighborly  relations,  or  a 
second-hand  radio,  or  a  two-week.s 
trip  in  the  old  car,  or  even  a  payment 
on  some  small  debt — whose  business 
is  it  but  theirs  anyway? 

Wliere   Safety   LIph 

The  English  think  that  Americans 
like  to  show  off.  That  is  true  of  many, 
but  this  organization  is  a  bulwark 
against  such  foolishness.  Its  members 
profit  by  their  true  philosophy  of  life 
in  these  dull  times.  The  lack  of  cash 
income  is  not  a  disaster,  because  they 
did  not  involve  themselves  in  much 
debt  to  get  upon  a  higher  material 
level  of  living  when  prbspects  were 
better.  More  important  yet,  they  did 
not  accustom  themselves  to  luxuries 
and  now  escape  hardship  in  doing 
without. 

They  owe  a  lot  to  their  habit  of  di- 
versifying production.  They  always 
have  eased  along  without  any  big 
labor  bill.  They  eat  so  much  of  what 
they  produce  that  its  low  price  is 
not  so  important.  Much  of  what  they 
lose  as  producers  they  gain  as  con- 
sumers. With  them  farming  is  a  man- 
ner of  life,  and  they  set  their  own 
fashion  in  living  it.  They  draw  in- 
come from  satisfactions  our  census 
authorities  could  not  comprehend  and 
list.  I  am  glad  to  make  this  report 
of  well-being  for  this  association  in 
a  time  of  national  stress. 

The  Canadian   Line 

When  the  world  is  upset,  and  when 
the  burden  of  war-preparedness  is 
too  much  for  the  world  to  carry,  I 
think  often  of  our  Canadian  border 
£is  a  great  object-lesson.  This  inter- 
iialiuiiai  line  iias  uo  forts  and  needs 
none.  It  isn't  because  the  two  coun- 
tries have  any  finer  citizens  than 
have  many  European  countries,  but 
it  is  because  there  Is  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust.  Ninety-nine  peo- 
ple out  of  every  hundred,  I  dare  say, 
the  world  over  do  not  want  to  fight. 
Some  leaders  talk,  and  take  on  the 
appearance  of  being  patriots  and  of 
being  far-seeing  protectors  of  their 
peoples,  and  unrest  is  kept  bubbling 
on  the  surface. 

What  the  masses  want  is  peace 
and  deliverance  from  fear.  They  want 
to  save  for  their  own  use  the  immense 
sums  of  money  spent  on  prepared- 
ness for  war,  if  only  all  others  did 
likewise.  Most  people  everywhere  are 
not  wanting  to  leave  their  homes  and 
go  to  war  that  their  countries  may 
grab  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
That  is  the  stand  of  the  masses.  Som<- 
military  leaders  and  some  politician.^ 
work  on  fears  and  render  a  great  dis- 
service to  most  human  beings.  It  if 
a  bad  plight  to  be  in. 
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Farm    Practice 

By    \V.    D.    ZINN 

Brief    Answers 

CL.  H. — Both  marl  and  ground 
elimestone  vary  from  ten  to 
100  per  cent  in  calcium  carbonate. 
I  would  have  to  know  the  analysis  of 
both  before  I  could  tell  which  was  the 
cheaper,  marl  at  75  cents  per  ton  or 
burnt  lime  at  $9.50. 

About  the  best  crop  yoti  can  sow  on 
soy-bean  stubble  is  wheat  and  vetch.  | 
It  will  be  too  late  to  sow  sweet  clover. 
Cut  the  wheat  for  hay  as  soon  as  it 
comes  into  head. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

W.^.  H. — More  than  half  the 
•  farmers  who  try  alfalfa  the 
first  time  fail,  and  for  that  reason 
many  of  them  never  try  it  again.  If 
they  would  start  with  sweet  clover 
and  get  their  land  fully  ready  few  of 
them  would  fail.  If  you  have  never 
grown  alfalfa  I  would  not  sow  it  in 
soy-bean  stubble.  I  do  not  consider  it 
a  first-class  chance  anyway  unless 
you  fertilize  very  heavy.  Sweet  clo- 
ver is  more  hardy  and  will  stand  lat- 
er sowing. 

*  *     ♦ 

CC.— .It  is  perfectly  safe  to  sow 
•  orchard  grass,  timothy,  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass  and  redtop  when 
sowing  wheat  in  the  fall.  I  would 
not  sow  any  of  the  clovers.  I  have 
always  succeeded  better  sowing  tim- 
othy in  the  fall  than  when  I  have 
sown  it  in  the  spring  in  wheat. 
*      *      * 

MR.  D. — If  the  rye  is  turned  down 
•  for  potatoes  you  will  need  to 
do  it  early  before  the  rye  gets  knee 
high.  You  speak  of  having  bad  luck 
in  sowing  red  clover  in  the  wheat  in 
the  spnng.  Since  you  have  limed  your 
land  I  am  wondering  whether  you 
have  applied  superphosphate.  That 
has  proved  in  a  few  instances  to  be 
the  limiting  factor  in  clover  produc- 
tion. 

*  *     * 

AR.  C. — Yes,  35  bushels  of  wheat 
•  is  a  good  yield,  but  Harvey 
Thompson  of  our  town  raised  112 
bushels  on  two  acres.  The  land  had 
been  in  potatoes  last  year  and  he  ap- 
plied one  ton  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
to  the  land  before  the  potatoes.  It 
was  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  Half  of 
that  fertilizer  remained  in  the  ground 
after  the  potatoes  had  been  harvested. 

*  *     * 

MI.  H. — I  would  plow  that  broom 
•  sedge  down  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible before  it  is  further  matured.  If 
it  is  plowed  late  in  the  winter  it  may 
lie  in  the  ground  all  summer,  if  the 
season  is  dry,  and  not  rot.  It  might 
be  an  injury  to  the  corn  rather  than 
an  advantage. 

*  *     * 

A  I.  B. — I  have  sown  hairy  vetch 
•  as  late  as  October  10th,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  recommend  that 
late  a  date.  It  should  be  sown  in 
September  anyway. 

I  recommend  wheat  instead  of  rye, 
because  it  is  not  as  apt  to  get  ahead 
of  the  farmer  in  the  spring,  if  the 
season  is  wet,  and  he  is  more  apt 
to  get  it  plowed  down  before  it  gets 
too  tall.  Another  reason  is  that  rye 
is  harder  to  break  down  or  rot  in  the 
land  than  wheat;  it  is  more  woody 
and  some  authorities  claim  it  often 
impoverishes  the  land  temporarily 
when  plowed  down  when  it  is  very 
tall.  Both  should  be  turned  down  by 
the  ttme  they  are  knee  high. 

The  clover  in  the  wheat  stubble 
should  always  be  cut  just  as  soon  as 
the  clover  comes  into  bloom  and  be- 
fore any  of  the  heads  turn  brown 
or   develop   seed. 

«     *     * 

EH.  W. — Your  Sudan  grass  is  not 
•  as  good  as  it  would  have  been 
had  you  cut  it  earlier.  The  same  is 
true  of  timothy  or  any  of  the  grasses. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  stock 
will  pick  the  soy  beans  out  and  leave 
the  Sudan  hay.  They  would  do  the 
same  thing  if  you  fed  timothy  with 
the  beans.  My  stock  always  ate  Su- 
dan with  a  relish,  but  we  aimed  to 
cut  it  at  the   right  time. 
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DE-PE-NDABILITY 


THAT 


EPaew  OUT  OF  a 


Give  the  world  a  new 

thing,  and  the  world  will 
immediately  find  a  new  word 
to  describe  it. 

Dodge  Brothers  put  a  cer- 
tain quality  into  a  motor  car. 
And  suddenly,  everywhere, 
people  were  talking  about 
Dependability. 

You  won't  find  Depend- 
ability in  the  dictionary. 
But  any  owner  of  a  Dodge 
car  can  teU  you  exactly  what 
it  means. 

Dependability  means  sure- 
ness  in  performance— the 
certainty  of  knowing  that  a 
car  will  always  do  exactly 
what  you  expect  it  to  do. 

Dependability  means  long 
life  .  .  •  because  no  mech- 
anism can  be  consistent  in 
performance  unless  it  is  well 


designed  and  soundly  put 
together  of  fine  materials. 

Dependability  means 
economy  that  is  more  than 
price-deep  ...  the  kind  of 
economy  that  results  from 
low  maintenance  expense, 
minimum  service  costs,  slow 
depreciation. 

Dependability  means  satis- 
faction ...  the  assurance 
that  your  pleasure  in  the 
beauty  and  performance  of 
your  car  will  not  be  marred 
by  trouble  and  expense. 

For  fifteen  years,  Dodge 
dependability  has  been  am- 
plified, refined,  improved. 

It  reaches  its  fullest  and 
finest  development  in  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  Dodge 
Six  and  Dodge  Eight  of  today. 


DDDSe  BRDTHeRB 


Others  may  claim.  Dodge  will  DO  .  .  . 

Dodge  reprints  the  above  advertisement y  and  will  refrint  it  again  from  time  to 
timtt  both  as  a  pledge  and  as  a  reminder  .  .  .  a  pledge  that  the  Jine  traditions 
of  Dodge  Dependability  shall  ever  continue  .  .  .  a  reminder  that  though  others 
may  copy  the  word,  "Dependability*^ ^  the  word  means  little  without  the  fatt. 
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Ti/r^-^**    ^4    r\ii*»    rt/1'%f£>ffivi>'rc      offer  to  send  booklets  and  other  descriptive  material  upon      g 
IViany    Uf     UUI      UUV^l  H^^l  O       request.      You  will  profit  by  asking  for  them  and  reading      g 


them   with   care.      Make  sure  that  the  product  advertised  exactly  fits  your  need, 
you  saw  their  advertisement  in  the  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
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NESHAT^INY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


ONE  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  public  mind  in  relation  to 
the  depression  is  that  it  ac- 
knowledges the  facts  without  hys- 
teria. Most  of  the  time  during  the 
past  year  a  lot  of  people  tried  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  facts  and  believe  that 
everything  would  soon  be  as  it  was 
in  the  '20's.  Now  they  are  becoming 
sensible  and  have  begun  to  realize 
that  the  flush  times  of  1922  to  1929 
were  abnormal  and  that  they  must 
make  a  new  basis  from  which  to  plan 

a  new  prosperity. 

*  *     * 

Farmers  went  through  their  defla- 
tion immediately  after  the  War. 
Prices  and  land  values  tumbled  from 
the  peak  figures  in  short  order,  and 
the  thing  that  has  made  agriculture 
suffer  during  the  past  ten  years  is 
the  fact  that  wages  and  the  things 
industry  produced  remained  at  high 
levels.  Big  profits  induced  corpora- 
tions to  issue  millions  of  dollars  of 
new  stock  which  they  sold  to  the 
public,  but  which  was  not  represent- 
ed by  new  wealth.  That  was  the  real 
basis  of  the  stock  panic  of  1929,  and 
the  result  is  the  severe  deflation  of 
speculative  holdings. 

♦  *     ♦ 

A  farmer  remarked  the  other  day, 
having  had  his  farm  for  sale  for  sev- 
eral months,  "I  dont  believe  you  could 
give  a  farm  away  now."  But  he  must 
cot  think  that  only  farm  land  is  lack- 
ing buyers.  Every  kind  of  real  estate 
has  been  marking  time  for  a  good 
while — lots,  town  property,  manufac- 
turing sites,  etc.  It  is  a  consistent 
part  of  the  times,  and  a  condition 
that  has  always  existed  during  de- 
pressions. But  times  will  change, 
land  again  will  be  in  demand,  and 
things  will  move  satisfactorily  when 


The  boys  of  previous  generations 
did  a  great  deal  of  scouting  around 
through  the  woods  and  by-places,  and 
of  course  they  picked  up  some  infor- 
mation while  they  were  enjoying 
themselves.  But  most  of  it  was  ac- 
cidental and  with  little  purpose.  I  am 
mentioning  this  because  I  want  to 
commend  the  Boy  Scout  and  the  Girl 
Scout  movement.  Through  thi.s  agency 
boys  and  girls  learn  while  they  are 
having  a  good  time.  Since  the  or- 
ganization   in    this    country    is    non- 


military  in  character.  T  want  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  boy.s  and  girls  and 
their  parents.  The  inevitable'results 
to  earnest  loyal  Scouts  is  a  bettor 
manhood  and  womanhood. 
*      *      * 

Observation  and  action  are  the  nat- 
ural channels  for  juvenile  education. 
Any  one  who  expects  normal  children 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  book  learn- 
ing alone  does  not  know  childhood. 
Most  of  the  really  important  things 
of  life  are  learned  by  doing  and  by 
intelligent  observation.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  people  have  not  been  train- 
ed to  use  their  eyes,  and  it  is  for  thi-; 
purpose  that  properly  directed  out- 
door work  and  play,  such  as  the  Scout 
program  provides,  is  so  helpful  in  de- 
veloping character  and  ability.  Even 
hunting  chestnuts,  fishing  and  scout- 
ing around  hunting  squirrels  helped 
us  older  fellows  some,  but  it  was  not 
enough. 


Ai 1.1:^    «>»^..    .... 
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the  reaction  from  its  orgy  of  specula- 
tion and  spending. 

>;:       ♦       * 

Apples  of  good  quality  have  been 
selling  this  fall  at  very  reasonable 
prices,  and  producers  tell  me  that 
there  has  been  a  better  demand  than 
usual,  indicating  that  people  are  eat- 
ing more  apples  than  usual.  Maybe 
the  habit  was  formed  somewhat  by 
the  results  of  the  apple  selling  cam- 
paign conducted  in  the  cities  last 
winter.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is 
a  good  habit  and  one  that  promotes 
health  and  happiness. 

*  *     * 
Physicians   say   there   is  no   better 

corrective  of  intestinal  trouble  than 
scraped  or  fine  chewed  apples.  Just 
the  other  day  I  read  the  recommen- 
dation of  some  German  physicians  to 
the  effect  that  scraped,  ripe  apples 
are  the  best  possible  remedy  for 
bowel  trouble  in  children.  Take  all 
other  food  away,  and  feed  them 
apples,  scraped  or  ground  fine,  four 
times  a  day — all  they  can  eat. 
*  *  ♦ 
It  took  me  some  time  to  realize 
how  much  difference  location  makes 
in  the  ripening  time  of  apples.  In 
Clearfield  county  we  always  consider- 
ed Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden,  Pippins, 
etc.,  as  early  winter  apples,  and  Bald- 
win, Northern  Spy  and  that  class  as 
winter  fruit.  But  here  in  Bucks  coun- 
ty they  are  all  fall  apples.  Of  course, 
we  were  farther  north  and  a  thou- 
sand feet  higher  in  elevation. 

*  ♦     * 

The  youngsters  of  today  have  with- 
out doubt  a  lot  of  advantages  and 
many  amusements  we  of  a  generation 
before  had,  but  there  is  one  thing 
they  d©  not  have,  and  that  is  the  fun 
of  going  out  early  in  the  morning 
and  after  school  to  gather  chestnuts. 
One  of  the  modern  calamities  was  the 
passing  of  the  chestnut  trees,  and 
little  has  been  done  toward  correct- 
ing the  loss. 


Cedar  Apple  Rust 

By  K.  W.  L.\l'ER     Pennsylvania  Dept.  of  Agriculture 


THE  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  active 
in  protecting  apple  orchards  from  a 
disease  knowTi  as  cedar  apple  rust 
(Gymnosporangium  juniperi  virgin- 
inanae).  This  interesting  and  de- 
structive disease  has  been  established 
for  a  number  of  years  and  is  known 
among  plant  pathologists  as  an  alter- 
nate host  disease.  Alternate  in  that 
it  passes  a  part  of  its  life  on  two 
different  plants  before  it  is  able  to 
complete  its  life  cycle.  The  hosts  or 
carriers  of  cedar  apple  rust  are  the 
common  red  cedar  (Juniperus  Virgin- 
iana)  and  certain  varieties  of  apples 
that  are  susceptible  to  the  fungus. 
The  fungus  passes  back  and  forth 
regularly  from  one  host  to  the  other, 
spending  the  summer  on  the  apple 
where  it  does  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage. 

On  the  red  cedar  tree  this  fungus 
produces  gall-like  growths  which  are 
almost  round  and  b»'own  with  a  pur- 
ple tinge.  These  growths  show  nu- 
merous small  depressions  in  the  dor- 
mant stage  and  are  commonly  known 
as  cedar  apples.  These  galls  vary  in 
size,  often  attaining  a  diameter  of  one 
inch  or  more.  The  same  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture  that  cause 


Badly  rusted  apple  leaf  and  cedar  gall. 


plants  to  start  growth  in  the  spring 
will  also  start  activity  in  the  cedar 
galls.  From  the  small  depressions  on 
the  galls  there  are  produced  small 
finger-like  projections  known  as  spore 
horns.  These  spore  horns,  which  are 
bright  orange  colored,  produce  nu- 
merous minute  spores. 

A  Mile  Limit 

The  galls  die  after  they  produce  a 
crop  of  spores  and  the  spores  are 
then  released  and  carried  a  consid- 
erable distance  by  the  wind  to  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  the  apple  tree. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  deposited 
within  a  mile  of  their  origin.  It  be- 
comes  quite    evident,   therefoie.    that 


Rust  injury  to  apple. 

cedar  trees  which  are  more  than  a 
mile  away  from  apple  trees  will  cause 
very  little  damage  to  the  orchard. 

After  the  fungus  spores  reach  the 
apple  tree  the  disease  may  develop  on 
either  the  fruit  or  leaves.  The  spores 
from  the  cedar  gall  germinate  on  the 
apple  and  produce  slightly  raised,  rust 
colored  pustules  which  are  known  as 
rust  spots.  These  pustules  contain 
reddish  orange  colored  spores  which 
are  unable  to  reinfect  the  apple  and 
must  return  to  the  cedar  to  continue 
the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  This  re- 
turn infection  of  the  cedar  takes  place 
during  late  summer;  no  visible  effects, 
however,  are  produced  on  the  cedar 
until  the  next  summer  when  a  new 
crop  of  galls,  as  mentioned  above,  is 
produced.  These  galls  will  then  re- 
main dormant  over  the  second  winter. 
A  recurrence  of  the  infection  on  the 
apple  will  not  take  place  until  the 
following  spring  when  these  new  galls 
produce  spore  horns  and  the  cycle  of 
the  fungus  is  completed. 

Trees  Look   Brown 

When  red  cedar  trees  are  numer- 
ous in  the  vicinity  of  an  apple  orchard 
the  damage  caused  by  the  disease  is 
frequently  so  severe  that  it  ruins  the 
apple  crop.  Severely  infected  or- 
chards often  show  the  foliage  .so  bad- 
ly damaged  that,  at  a  distance,  the 
trees  appear  to  be  almost  brown  as 
though  the  leaves  were  badly  sun 
scorched.  Nearly  every  apple  leaf  in 
an  orchard  may  be  so  badly  infected 
that  the  useful  leaf  surface  is  reduc- 
ed to  a  fraction  of  its  normal  area. 
The  reduction  in  the  normal  healthy 
leaf  tissue  not  only  hinders  the  devel- 
opment of  the  first  crop  biit  also  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 

The  fruit  from  a  badly  infected 
orchard  is  damaged  by  the  rust  spots 
which  interfere  with  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  underlying  fruit 
tissue.  These  spots  remain  green  and 
unripen»d  for  some  distance  around 
the  infected  area. 

Another  interesting  feature,  in  con- 
nection with  this  disea.se.  is  that  cer- 
tain varieties  of  apples  are  very  sus- 
ceptible   to    the    di.seasc    while    other 
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varieties  are  highly  resi.stant  to  in- 
fection. A  few  varieties  which  are 
found  to  be  most  .susceptible  to  the 
disease  are  the  York  Imperial,  Jon- 
athan. Wealthy  and  Rome  Beauty, 
while  such  varieties  as  the  Stayman 
Winesap.  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Baldwin  are  quite  resistant. 

Means  of  Control 

Factors  pertaining  to  control  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  setting 
out  an  orchard  are:  1.  Choo.se  a  site 
for  the  orchard  at  least  a  mile  from 
red  cedars;  2.  Plant  resistant  vari- 
eties; and  3.  Remove  all  red  codar.s 
within  a  mile  of  the  orchard. 

The  Penn.sylvania  Department  of 
agriculture  is  interested  in  protecting 
orchards  from  the  cedar  apple  rust 
by  having  the  red  cedars  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  orchard  re- 
moved. Removal  of  such  trees  can 
usually  be  brought  about  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  orchard  owner,  the 
neighboring  cedar  tree  owners  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Orchard 
owners  whose  trees  are  suffering 
damage  from  this  disease  should  get 
in  touch  with  this  Bureau.  Under  an 
amendment  to  the  Plant  Pest  Act  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  compensate  cedar  owners  for 
the  loss  of  any  cedar  trees  removed 
to  protect  apple  orchards  from  the 
cedar  apple  rust  fungus. 

During  the  past  two  years  over 
60.000  red  cedar  trees  were  removed 
as  a  protection  to  ten  different  or- 
chards containing  approximately 
17.500  apple  trees.  These  orchards 
were  located  in  Adams  and  Franklin 
counties.  The  cedar  trees  removed 
belonged  to  64  farmers  who  were  paid 
a  total  of  $1,469.88  for  the  loss  of 
their  trees.  One  cedar  tree,  removed 
in  Adams  county  this  spring,  showed 
a  diameter  (breast  high)  of  21.3 
inches.  The  log  up  to  the  first  branch 
was  25  feet  long.  Cedar  trees  remov- 
ed under  this  cooperative  plan  re- 
main the  property  of  the  owner.  Such 
trees  are  frequently  cut  into  lumber 
and   posts. 
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HE    world    is    beautiful,    if    we 
only  had  time  to  look  up  and 
see  it." 

This  is  what  I  heard  a  young  farm- 
er say  one  time.  Do  we  not  all  know- 
how  true  it  is?  The  world  is  beau- 
tiful. One  day  the  Maker  of  the  world 
said:  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow.  They  toil  not.  neither 
do  they  spin;  yet  I  say  unto  you  that 
even  Soloman  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed   like  one   of   these." 

So  beautiful!  And  especially  at  thi^ 
season  of  the  year  it  seems  as  if  na- 
ture tries  to  outdo  herself  in  touch- 
ing earth's  picture  with  the  most 
gorgeous  beauties  possible. 

And  all  the  time  we  blunder  along 
through  the  fields  and  forests  and 
scarcely  so  much  as  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
behold  the  wondrous  works  of  the 
Almighty  Hand.  The  potatoes  we  are 
digging,  the  brush  we  are  cutting,  the 
ditch  we  are  digging  seem  so  much 
more  interesting  than  anything  we 
can  find  in  tree  or  sea  or  sky. 

Still,  all  these  things  were  made 
for  you  and  me.  From  clover  leaf  to 
apple  tree  top,  with  all  that  lies  be- 
tween, God  had  us  in  mind  when  He 
created   these    things. 

I  think  it  must  grieve  God's  great 
heart  when  He  sees  His  creatures  so 
absorbed  in  the  little  things,  the  no- 
accotmt  things  of  life  and  taking  so 
little  interest  in  the  things  that  count 
for  most.  We  must  think  of  the 
every-day  things  of  life;  He  would 
not  have  us  unmindful  of  any  of 
those;  but  these  are  not  the  most  im- 
portant things  after  all.  We  are  all 
building  a  life-temple.  If  we  would 
have  it  the  most  beautiful  possible 
we  must  use  every  facility  God  has 
placed  at  our  command.  These  lie  all 
about  us.  Let  us  reach  out  and  take 
them  and  turn  them  all  to  good  use. 
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Turkey  Day  in  New  Jersey 


THE  annual  meeting  and  tour  of  the  turkey 
growers  of  New  Jersey,  held  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 10th,  met  with  ideal  weather,  which 
brought  out  a  considerable  crowd  to  inspect  the 
flocks  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  state. 

The  tour  began  at  the  Broomell  Farm  near 
Woodstown,  where  about  500  Bronze  turkeys  were 
seen.  These  turkeys  had  been  brooded  by  elec- 
tricity, were  fed  a  commercial  turkey  ration,  and 
v/ere  to  be  finished  on  milk  and  grain  for  the  mar- 
ket, although  some  breeding  stock  is  sold.  The 
Broomells  reported  that  there  had  been  no  black- 
head in  the  flock,  but  that  dogs  had  destroyed 
over  a  hundred  birds  during  the  season,  which  of 
course  represents  a  serious  loss. 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  the  Rugh  Farm, 
where  over  a  thousand  White  Holland  turkeys 
were  to  be  seen.  These  birds  made  a  wonderful 
display,  with  their  snow  white  plumage  and 
red  and  blue  heads  lending  a  Fourth  of  July 
touch.  The  noise  they  made  was  also  worthy  of 
Independence  Day,  because  although  the  birds 
were  very  tame  and  crowded  around  the  vis- 
itors, they  kept  up  a  constant  gobbling  and 
"keonking"  all  the  time  we  were  there.  When 
a  thousand  big  birds  do  that,  they  make  quite 
a  racket. 

This  fine  flock  of  turkeys  had  been  started  the 
modern  way;  that 
is,  the  eggs  were 
hatched  in  incu- 
bators and  the  lit- 
tle turkeys  brood- 
pri  artificially  and 
kept  in  confine- 
ment for  the  first 
eight  weeks.  The 
breeders  were  kept 
in  yards,  so  there 
was  no  hunting 
nests,  no  danger 
of  infection  to  the 
small  turkeys,  and 
no  draggling 
around  through  the 
wet  grass.  Losses 
were  about  ten  per 
cent. 

The  poults  were 
started  120  to  140 

•to  a  colony  house,  fed  a  dry  mash  containing  cod- 
liver  oil  for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  gradually 
changed  over  to  a  moist  mash  dampened  with 
buttermilk,  plus  a  grain  mixture  of  corn  and  oats. 
At  the  time  of  the  tour  the  birds  were  being  fed 
a  mash  containing  a  large  proportion  of  ground 
wheat,  with  other  ground  feed,  meat  scrap  and 
fish  meal,  grit,  oyster  shell,  salt,  sulphur,  char- 
coal, etc.,  moistened  with  buttermilk  and  fed  four 
times  a  day.  The  birds  were  on  alfalfa  range.  Be- 
fore the  birds  were  taken  from  the  colony  houses 
to  the  range,  they  were  given  the  iodine  gizzard 
treatment,  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  treat- 
nient  at  the  time. 

No  Shelter  for  Breeders 

Mr.  Rugh  stated  that  he  used  about  one-third 
young  pullets  and  the  balance  older  hens  in  his 
breeding  flocks,  but  felt  that  the  older  females 
produced  stronger  offspring.  The  breeders  were 
confined  to  four  yards,  and  remain  out  doors  the 
year  round,  roosting  on  poles  without  any  cover- 
ing over  them.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  practice 
among  the  large  flock  owners  in  Jersey  to  provide 
iiothing  in  the  way  of  shelter  for  their  birds,  mere- 
ly the  heavy  poles  with  no  roof  at  all. 

The  last  stop  of  the  day  vva.«  made  at  the  farm 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Minch  App.  near  Bridgeton,  where 
there  was  a  large  flock  of  Bronze  turkeys.  In  de- 
f:cribing  her  method  of  raising  the  turkeys,  Mrs. 
App  stated  that  they  were  started  in  a  brooder 
room  littered  with  alfalfa  leaves,  which  s'he  con- 
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sidered  better  than  wire  floors  or  peat  moss,  and 
that  these  rooms  received  nothing  but  artificial 
light,  so  as  to  prevent  the  little  fellows  from 
crowding  into  patches  of  sunlight  which  often 
causes  piling  up  and  losses.  At  ten  days  of  age 
they  were  removed  to  another  room,  and  at  three 
weeks  were  roosting  in  the  open,  as  they  were  of 
a  late  hatch. 

For  the  first  ten  days  they  received  milk,  which 
was  gradually  diluted  until  the  birds  were  drink- 
ing water.  The  mash  fed  was  unusually  high  in 
protein,  24  per  cent,  which  was  cut  down  five  per 
cent  as  the  birds  became  older.  This  mash,  vnth 
its  high  protein  content,  was  fed  dry  and  had  the 
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A  thousand  White  Holland  turkeys  made  a  striking  spectacle  at  the  Rugh  farm. 

effect  of  increasing  the  rate  of  growth  with  no  ill 
lesults.    Wheat  is  fed  as  a  grain. 

At  this  time  the  visitors  were  served  a  delicious 
lunch  of  hot  turkey  sandwich  with  trimmings  and 
coffee,  following  which  a  Turkey  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  and  the  address  of  the  day 
was  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  from  Connecticut. 

High  points  of  the  tour  seemed  to  be  the  wholly 
artificial  methods  of  hatching  and  rearing,  the  use 
of  iodine  when  transferring  the  birds  to  the  range, 
and  the  dependence  on  alfalfa  on  the  range  lots. 
Freedom  from  blackhead  appeared  to  be  the  com- 
mon thing.  Growers  evidently  did  not  fear  this 
common  turkey  scourge,  and  placed  their  depend- 
ence upon  artificial  hatching  and  rearing,  iodine 
treatment,  new  clean  range,  and  the  exclusion  of 
chickens  from  the  farm,  rather  than  upon  drugs, 
remedies  or  pain  killers.  It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to 
see  a  large  flock  of  well-grown,  healthy  turkeys, 
r.specially  when  the  grower  states  that  his  losses 
have  been  only  about  ten  per  cent  during  the 
.season. 

How  to  Avoid  Blackhead 

In  my  travels  in  the  interests  of  this  depart- 
ment I  have  seen  flocks  of  from  500  to  2,500  tur- 
keys, in  New  England,  New  Jersey.  Penn.sylvania. 
Delaware  and  Maryland;  and  while  methods  of 
feeding  and  management  naturally  varied  .some- 
what, every  grower  of  a  large  flock  attributed 
his  success  in  avoiding  blackhead  to  hatching  the 


eggs  in  incubators,  raising  the  poults  in  brooders 
away  from  the  old  stock,  excluding  chickens  from 
the  farm,  providing  new  clean  range  to  which  the 
turkeys  were  confined  and  maintaining  the  best 
of  sanitary  conditions  at  every  point. 
G 

The  iSiational  Dairy  Show 

By  A.  A.  BORL.4ND 


WHICH  is  the  most  beautiful  cow  in  the  United 
States  and  which  the  handsomest  bull? 
This  question  was  settled  by  breeds  recently  at 
St.  Louis  where  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  dairy 
cattle  kingdom  were  assembled  to  vie  with  each 
other  for  supremacy  in  the  show  ring  at  the  25th 
National    Dairy  Exposition. 

And  a  great  exposition  it  was.  Over  1,000 
head  of  the  choicest  animals,  representing  the 
cream  of  the  five  major  dairy  breeds  from  30 
different  states,  filled  the  cattle  bams  to  over- 
flowing and  presented  a  beautiful  sight  during 
the  judging  in  the  big  arena,  which  is  the  larg- 
est building  without  columns  in  America  and 
the  only  one  of  its  type  of  construction  in  the 
world.  It  is  275  feet  wide  by  476  feet  long  and 
has  a  normal  seating  capacity  of  12,680. 

Dairy  cattle  constituted  but  one  of  the  many 

interesting  and  in- 
structive    features 
of   the   Exposition, 
which   is   designed 
to  give  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  whole 
industry    including 
the  breeding,  feed- 
ing,     management 
and     housing     of 
dairy     cattle;     the 
production  of  clean 
and       wholesome 
milk ;    its   refriger- 
ation,     handling 
and       marketing; 
and  the  place  and 
value    of    milk    in 
the   diet   to  insure 
vigorous    health 
and  the  best  phys- 
ical welfare. 
Holsteins,  the  first  breed  to  appear  in  the  judg- 
ing arena,  made  a  most  impressive  showing.  There 
were  259  entries  by  29  breeders  from  13  different 
states.    Most  of  the  animals  had  been  prize  win- 
iiers  at  different  state  fairs  and  sectional  exposi- 
tions, hence  competition  was  keen  from  the  outset. 
Sir    Fobes    Ormsby    Hengerveld,    grand    champion 
for  five  years,  was  not  shown  this  year  and  there 
were   many  contenders  for  his  crown,  which  fin- 
ally went  to  Man  O'War  30th,  550894.  a  big  stylish 
four-year-old,  owned  by  Ed  Hofland.  Menomonie, 
Wis.    Junior  champion  honors  went  to   Sir  Fobes 
Ormsby   Hazelwood,    602211,    an    almost    faultless 
senior  yearling  that  had  already  won   five   grand 
champion   ribbons   this   year  for  Elmwood   Farm, 
Deerfield,  111.   In  the  female  classes  Elmwood  Farm 
carried    off    the    majority    of    honors    by    winning 
three  blue  ribbons  in  six  classes  and  annexing  the 
junior  championship  with  Bessie  Ormsby  Gladice, 
1475485,   and   the   senior  and  grand   championship 
with  Ellenvale  Ormsby  Posch  3rd,  1128658,  a  cow 
that    had    recently    won    similar     honors    at    the 
Waterloo   Dairy   Cattle   Congress.     P.   M.    Holtby, 
Fort  Perry,  Ont.,  acted  as  judge  with  Axel  Han- 
son, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  consulting  judge. 

Jerseys  were  exhibited  in  greatest  numbers,  363 
head  being  shown  by  45  breeders  from  19  different 
states  and  Canada.  The  South  is  a  stronghold  for 
Jerseys  and  the  showing  was  of  such  high  quality 
as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  Jersey  fans.  After 
having  won  grand  champion  on  bulls  for  nine 
years  in  succession.  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Norristown, 
N.  J.,  was  nosed  out  of        (Continued  on  page  12.) 
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A  YEAR'S  WORK 

THOSE  concerned  in  cooperative  market- 
ing, especially  of  milk,  will  be  interested 
in  "The  Story  of  the  Year"  just  issued  by  the 
Dairymen's  League,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New- 
York  City.  It  records  a  substantial  increase 
in  membership,  in  sales  and  in  distribution 
of  milk  during  the  year  ending  with  March. 


GOOD  APPOINTMENT 

LAST  week  Governor  Pinchot  appointed 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  President  of  Penn- 
.^ylvania  State  College,  as  chairman  of  the 
Greater  Pennsylvania  Council.  This  appoint- 
ment is  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned, 
and  it  means  wise  direction  of  the  Council's 
work,  which  is  thus  far  undefined. 


BIGGER  CARLOADS 

THE  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  publishes  a 
comparison  of  the  contents  of  grain  cars 
unloaded  at  the  same  elevator  in  1900  and  in 
1930.  In  1900  the  carloads  of  wheat  averaged 
801  bushels,  corn  924  bushels,  oats  1,521 
l)ushels  and  rye  924  bushels.  In  1930  the  av- 
erage of  all  carloads  was:  wheat  1.498  bush- 
els, corn  1,546  bushels,  oats  2.293  bushels,  rye 
1,500  bushels  and  barley  1.664  bushels.  A  car- 
load of  anything  is  a  heap  more  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 


OUTLET  FOR  EGGS 

EVERY  spring  we  get  letters  from  pro- 
ducers who  want  to  find  a  regular  out- 
iet  for  eggs,  but  few  such  letters  are  received 
in  the  fall.  Now  we  hear  from  a  prominent 
1  taker  that  he  wants  to  make  year-round  con- 
tracts with  producers  within  100  miles  of 
JMttsburgh  for  a  rej^ular  sui)ply  of  strictl.v 
fresh  t'j.jgs.  He  ha>  several  hundred  wagon> 
distributing  hi>  product  to  consumers  and 
|)roposes  to  hanflle  egg-^  also. 


THE  DEPRECIATED  POUND 

IXTJ:RXATI0NAL  finance  is  a  complicat- 
ed affair.  The  effect  of  changes  in  it  arr 
iu»t  easy  to  foresee,  or  c\cn  to  describe  when 
they  occur.  Great  Britain's  failure  to  main 
tain  its  currency  on  a  parity  with  gold  ha-, 
caused  and  will  cause  substantial  changes  in 
international  trade,  and  these  changes  an> 
regarded  as  good  or  bad  according  to  the 
way  they  affect  the  business  of  those  con- 
cerned. It  is  clear  enough,  for  instance,  that 
with  a  (lepreciated  pound  more  jxninds  will 
be  iK'c<Ied  to  buy  the  same  quantity  of  com- 
modities  in   this   country,  so   to   that   extent 
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the  recent  change  is  against  our  export  trade 
with  Britain.  The  same  is  true  of  Canada, 
the  dollar  of  which  is  now  at  a  discount.  It 
i>  clear  enough  al.^o  that  the  British  holder 
of  an  American  gold  bond  can  now  get  more- 
pounds  for  his  bond  than  he  could  with  the 
pound  at  par.  So  he  is  likely  to  sell  his 
\merican  security  and  take  the  larger  num- 
lier  of  units  of  his  own  currency.  Security 
markets  reflected  the  change  in  British  fi- 
nances immediately,  and  export  statistics  will 
reflect  them  in  due  time. 


DEHORNED  KILLERS 

LAST  week  Joseph  L.  Catherwood,  Cul- 
merville,  Pa.,  died  from  injuries  inflicted 
by  his  dehorned  bull  Octoljer  3rd.  The  bull 
luirled  Mr.  Catherwood  against  a  fence,  then 
butted  him,  crushing  his  chest.  Some  person - 
have  assured  us  that  dehorning  makes  a  bull 
safe.  This  and  other  cases  prove  the  fallacy 
of  that  idea.  October  23rd  Lloyd  Sechrist. 
a  young  man  working  on  the  farm  of  Frank 
Reist  of  Krumstown,  Pa.,  was  fatally  injured 
by  a  bull  which  cornered  him  when  he  went 
to  feed  the  stock,  ^\'hether  horned  or  horn- 
less the  massive  strength  and  uncertain  tem- 
per of  any  bull  makes  him  a  potential  killer 


COLLISION  WITH  GAME 

THE  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners again  warns  drivers  to  be 
careful  when  touring  through  big  game  ter- 
ritory, since  collisions  with  deer  or  bear  may 
result  in  bad  accidents  to  automobiles  and 
passengers.  On  one  piece  of  Pennsylvania 
road  3.5  miles  k>ng  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  with  August  of  this  year  automobiles 
killed  52  deer  and  wounded  16.  On  the  same 
road  during  the  same  period  196  rabbits,  six 
grouse  and  one  fox  were  killed,  as  were  many 
small  birds,  chipmunks  and  skunks.  One  bear 
was  injured  also.  This  record  appears  almost 
incredible,  and  probably  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  anv  other  state. 


THE  PROPOSED  FREIGHT  RATES 

THE  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates 
does  not  apply  to  most  staples  of  ag- 
riculture. Grains,  flour,  hay  and  straw,  cot- 
ton and  cottonseed,  livestock,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets  and  most  fresh  fruits  are  not  included 
in  the  commodities  on  which  a  higher  rate  is 
to  be  permitted.  On  citrus  fruits,  watermel- 
ons, cantaloupes,  cabbage,  onions,  tomatoes 
and  some  other  items  an  increase  of  one  cent 
per  100  pounds  is  allowed.  The  same  increase 
is  allowed  on  cottonseed  meal  and  cake  and 
on  fertilizers.  The  other  increases  directl) 
affecting  farmers  are  on  coal,  coke,  petro- 
leum, gasoline  and  various  metals.  The  rail 
roads  will  not  find  the  new  schedules  satis- 
I'actory,  and  prol)ably  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred no  increases  to  the  ones  suggested. 
This  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  in 
better  position  to  demand  wage  and  salary 
reductions  if  no  other  form  (jt  railroad  relief 
were  available.  Some  salary  reductions  have 
been  effected  already  and  payrolls  have  been 
reduced  by  laying  off  workers.  Expense  ac- 
counts have  been  cut  also.  The  wage  prob- 
lem remains  for  the  future  and  it  cannot  be 
postponed  indefinitely. 


CLOSED  BANKS 

IT  is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  1,234 
banks  which  closed  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  should  ne\  er  have  exist- 
ed. But  it  is  likewise  true  that  many  useful 
and  solvent  institutions  ha\e  been  compelled 
to  close,  either  because  f)f  their  connections 
or  because  too  many  depositors  dem.inded 
their  monev  at  one  time.    These  failures  are 
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tragic,  not  only  because  of  their  effects  but 
l)ecause  they  should  not  have  been,  for  they 
were  the  outcome  of  fear  or  panic  on  the  part 
of  depositors  and  not  of  bad  investments  or 
wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  bankers.  Sound 
banking  requires  that  funds  be  well  and  safe- 
Is  employed,  for  idle  money  is  no  good  to 
anybod\ .  Yet  such  banking  may  leave  the 
bank  unprepared  for  a  sudden  demand  on  the 
part  of  depositors,  and  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  many  cases  in  the  recent  past.  One 
of  the  effects  of  this  period's  experience  will 
be  fewer  j^anks  and  stronger  ones,  but  e\cn 
these  will  be  subject  to  stress  whenever  the 
public  becomes  panic-stricken. 


IGNORANT  LEADERS 

i4T^(^  you  believe  that  the  Federal  Farm 
JL/    Board  should  be  eliminated?    If  not, 
.should  its  powers  be  more  limited?" 

These  questions  were  asked  by  Bradstreet.s 
of  150  "business  leaders"  throughout  the 
country  and  125  of  them  replied.  Of  the-^e  64 
per  cent  were  in  favor  of  elimination  of  the 
Board,  19  per  cent  in  favor  of  reducing  its 
authority  and  13  per  cent  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing it.  Some  of  these  "business  leaders"  said, 
and  doubtless  with  special  regard  for  the 
truth,  that  the}  didn't  know  enough  about 
the  subject  to  answer  the  questions.  It  is 
amazing  that  leaders  of  business  should  make 
such  a  confession  about  a  long  discussed  and 
much  discussed  policy  involving  big  business 
and  the  use  of  more  than  $500,000,000  of  pub- 
lic funds,  but  in  reality  .American  business 
men  know  and  think  too  little  about  such 
things.  Several  months  ago  we  were  in  a 
meeting  with  about  twenty  leaders  of  busi- 
ness in  a  community  of  about  250.000.  a  part 
of  a  much  larger  community.  Of  these  lead- 
ers only  two  knew  anything  about  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  and  the  "stabiliza- 
tion" operations  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
One  of  these  was  a  baker  and  the  other  a 
slaughterer  and  so  in  contact  with  markets 
for  p-rains  and  livestock.  From  considerable 
observation  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  Amer- 
ican business  men  know  much  less  about 
public  affairs  than  American  farmers  do. 


STATE  MEAT  INSPECTION 

AST  week  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers  adopted  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  uniform  state  inspection  laws  in  con- 
sonance with  federal  law  and  regulations.  We 
\entured  to  advocate  this  a  dozen  years  ago 
and  since,  for  the  reason  that  serious  abuses 
and  discriminations  are  the  result  of  the  lack 
of  state  inspection.  The  al)uses  are  contrary- 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public  ^\•hich  consumes 
meats  and  the  products  thereof  not  prepared 
under  proper  inspection.  The  discrimination^ 
are  against  all  slaughterers  doing  interstate 
business,  for  they  and  they  only  are  subject 
to  federal  inspection  ami  must  compete  on 
unequal  terms  with  those  having  lax  inspec- 
tion or  none  at  all. 

.\s  we  have  attemi)tcd  to  show  in  the  past 
state  meat  inspection  may  be  instituted  with- 
out great  public  expense  by  the  imposition  of 
small  l'fe->.  In  the  end  the  whole  meat  indus- 
try will  be  better  for  it.  because  consumer- 
will  have  more  confidence  in  all  meats,  while 
some  demoralizing  business  practices  of  the 
past  will  be  impossible.  More  meat  will  be 
used  also  because  other  things  cannot  be 
u>ec\  so  freel)-  if  at  all  in  certain  products  of 
the  packing  house.  With  uniform  and  soun<! 
state  laws,  and  the  removal  of  the  Consent 
Decree's  restrictions  on  the  few  big  slaugh- 
terers, our  whole  meat  industry  would  be  put 
on  a  better  basis  than  ever.  So  the  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers  has  acted  wisely 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  in  de 
niaiHling  state  inspection  of  meats  to  be  sold 
within  state  lines. 
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GOVERNOR  PinchofF 
appointment  of  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Hetzei. 
president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Pennsyl- 
vania Council,  adds  consid- 
erably to  the  confidence 
which  the  public  will  place  in 
this  body  set  up  by  an  Act 
of  the  recent  state  legisla- 
ture  to    study    the    needs   of 

the  variou.<?  industries  and  activities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  a  view  of  suggesting  future  helpful 
legislation. 

This  Council  has  a  big  task  before  it.  Its  work 
may  extend  into  many  and  diverse  fields.  Just 
how  much  it  will  accomplish  will  depend  on  the 
caliber  of  men  who  will  be  enlisted  in  its  member- 
ship. The  effectiveness  of  its  work  will  also  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  politics  v/ill  be  kept  out 
of  it.  In  Dr.  Hetzel  the  Council  has  a  good  leader, 
a  thorough  organizer  and  a  man  \Vho  personally 
is  vitally  intere.sted  in  the  welfare  of  this  state. 

Selecting    the    president    of    the    Pennsylvania 
State  College  as  chairman  of  this  body  has  further 
significance.     It    recognizes    this    prominent    state 
institution  as  a  leading  influence  in  the  life  and 
activities  of  this  state.    In  agriculture,  in  mining, 
in  industry,  in  home  management  and 
other  fields  Penn  State  today  is  ready 
and  already  has  attained   recognized 
leadership.     It    has    not    only    in    its 
pfesident  but  aKso  in  its   entire  staff 
a  fine   contribution    to    make    to    the 
work  for  which  this  Council  was  es- 
tablished. 

*     *     * 

INTEREST  in  the  Doylestown  egg 
auction  among  both  producers  and 
buyers  continues  to  increase.  Start- 
ing on  July  15th,  44  poultrymen 
brought  their  eggs  to  this  first  auc- 
tion. Now  95  are  doing  so.  At  first 
the  offerings  on  each  Monday  and 
each  Thursday  ran  about  100  cases. 
They  now  run  from  175  to  200  cases 
per  auction.  More  than  100  buyers 
patronize  the  sale. 

If  there  is  a  secret  to  the  success  of 
this  auction,  it  lies,  we  believe,  in  the 
confidence  which  has  grown  up  be- 
tween producers  and  buyers.  AH  eggs 
offered  for  sale  are  carefully  graded 
and  inspected  before  sold.  The  grades  used  are 
those  adopted  by  the  state.  Because  of  this  con- 
fidence, buyers  here  are  paying  prices  right  along 
for  the  different  grades  equivalent  to  or  better  than 
the  best  prices  paid  in  New  York  City. 

DURING  the  month  of  September,  210  of  the 
25,810  cows  enrolled  in  over  sixty-seven  ac- 
tive Pennsylvania  cow-testing  associations  were 
pold  to  the  butchers  because  they  were  not  paying 
in  production  for  their  keeping.'  During  the  past 
twelve  months  the  number  of  .so-called  "boarder" 
cows  eliminated  from  the.se  association  herds  to- 
taled about  1,800  head.  Here  is  one  of  the  very 
practical  ways  in  which  our  good  dairymen  are 
meeting  present  lowered  milk  prices. 

*  *      * 

THE  boys  and  girls  in  our  Four-H  bee  clubs  are 
demonstrating  that  bee  culture  if  managed 
well  is  a  paying  side-line  in  farming.  Take 
the  six  boys  in  a  Forest  county  club,  for  instance. 
Each  of  these  boys  started  on  April  28th  with  a 
two-pound  colony  of  bees.  Randolph  Allis's  col- 
ony produced  133  pounds  of  hoeny  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  sold  this  honey  for  $22.62.  Lowell  Mealy's 
colony  produced  120  pounds.  This  boy  netted 
$18.46  for  his  surplus  honey.  The  other  boys  in  the 
cMib,  John  Zeigler,  Robert  Harman,  Howard  Kelly 
and  Charles  Foreman  did  almost  as  well.  Eax:b  of 
these  boys  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  profitable 
apiary  about  which  they  are  rightfully  enthu- 
siastic. 

*  ♦      * 

AN  acre  of  potatoes  on  the  farm  of  H.  J.  Wal- 
ton and  sons  near  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
county,  was  dug  recently  under  County  Ageat 
Oberle's  supervision.  The  yield  was  630  biahels. 
On  this  same  farm  an  acre  in  1928  produced 
696.6  bushels,  the  highest  yield  yet  recorded  offi- 
cially in  this  state. 

On  the  farm  of  Wm.  A.  Long  in  Carbon  county 
an  acre  recently  dug  yielded  577%    bushels. 

Several  good  records  have  been  made  in  the 
northwestern  counties  of  the  state.  Cooper  Bros., 
in  Jefferson  county,  scored  a  yield  of  461.5  bush- 
els to  an  acre.  In  Elk  county.  County  Agent 
Rockwell  reports  a  yield  on  an  acre  of  477 
bushels. 

*  ♦      * 

FROM  the  Far  West  come  authentic  reports 
that  some  of  the  electric  companies  serving 
that  area  have  succeeded  in  lowering  their  costs 
"f  building  rural  lines  to  $1,000  to  $1,200  per 
"'ile.  Savings  have  been  effected  in  the  cost  of 
nipervi.sion   in   the    construction    of   such    lines  as 
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well  as  in  the  simplification  of  design.  To  com- 
pare the  costs  of  erecting  lines  in  one  area  with 
those  in  another  area  where  conditions  may  be 
C)uite  different  may  be  unfair  and  misleading. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  if  our  more  sparsely 
settled  areas  are  to  be  electrified  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  bring  costs  of  rural  lines  down. 
Particularly  is  this  true  now  that  prices  for 
farm  products  have  dropped  to  pre-war  levels. 

*  *  * 
LL  those  who  are  interested  in  any  form  of 
cooperative  purchasing  or  marketing  of 
farm  supplies  and  products  will  find  something 
cf  interest  in  the  program  of  the  cooperative 
conference  to  be  held  at  State  College,  November 
5th  and  6th.  The  scheduled  topics  cover  the  mar- 
keting of  milk,   milk  products,   fruits,  vegetables 
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and  livestock.  They  also  in- 
clude discussions  on  the  pur- 
chasing of  farm  supplies,  or- 
ganizatidM  management  and 
(axtation.  Leading  these 
discussions  are  men  actively 
engaged  in  the  cooperative 
movement  in  this  state. 
+      *      * 

LAST  Monday  evening  125 
of  Cumberland  county's 
leading  dairymen  and  their 
v.'ives  participated  in  their  annual  county  dairy 
banquet  held  at  the  Carlisle  Country  Club.  This 
social  function  afforded  an  opportune  time  to 
award  the  prizes  and  awards  made  to  the  men  on 
the  honor  roll  of  the  county's  two  cow-testing  as- 
.«ociations.  Good  records  these  men  have  been 
making  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  492  cows  in 
the  one  association  during  the  year  just  clo.sed 
averaged  9,720  pounds  of  milk  and  351.8  pounds 
cf  fat.  In  the  other  282  cows  averaged  9,295 
pounds  of  milk  and  321.8  pounds  of  fat. 

With  silos  full,  corn  cribs  full  and  mows  filled 
with  good  alfalfa  hay,  these  dairymen  radiated  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  their  business  and  the 
year's  successful  outcome.  Not  that  they  will  have 
any  marked  profits  this  year,  for  they  admit  that 
they  won't.    But  their  business  is  going  ahead  full 

steam.  Their  herds  are  getting  better, 

so  are  their  farms. 


M' 


Prol.  A.  \.  Borland  places  the  corner  stone  box  In  the  Corner  Stone  of 
the  New  Dairy  Building  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


[\.  RAYMOND  G.  BRESSLER, 
former  vice-dean  of  the  Penn 
State  School  of  Agriculture,  deputy 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  director  of 
the  1931  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  College  on  Satur- 
day, October  24th.  To  the  good  folks 
of  Rhode  Island  we  extend  our  most 
hearty  congratulations  in  securing  so 
able  a  man  as  Dr.  Bressler  for  the  im- 
portant post  of  leadership  which  their 
State  College  president  must  com- 
mand. His  qualifications  for  this  re- 
sponsible position  were  amply  dem- 
onstrated during  his  twelve  years  of 
very  able  and  energetic  service  to  the 
people  of  this  Keystone  State. 

♦      *      * 
»TnHE  72  licensed  cold  storage  ware- 


COMING   EVENTS 

Nov.    2,    3,    4.— Meat     cutting     demonstrations, 
Elk  county. 

Nov.  3.— Annual  Round-Up  of  Four-H  Clubs. 
Luzerne   county. 

Nov.  4. — Agricultural  Extension  Executive 
Committee  group  conference,  Carlisle. 

Nov.  5,  6. — Cooperative  conference.  State  Col- 
lege,  Pa. 

Nov.  6,  7. — Cow-testers'  conference,  Mifflin- 
town,  Juniata  county. 

Nov.  7. — Agricultural  Extension  Executive 
Committee    group    conference,    Reading. 

Nov.  7 — Community  Farm  Products  Show, 
Hegins,   Schuylkill   county. 

Nov.  9.— Corn  and  Potato  Club  Round-Up, 
Carlisle. 

Nov.  10.— Corn  Club  Round-Up,  Shippensburg, 
Cumberland  county. 

Nov.  12.- -Annual  meeting  of  Lake  Ariel  C.  T. 
A.,  Lake  Ariel,  Wayne  county. 

Nov.  12. — Annual  meeting  of  Clinton  C.  T.  A., 
Aldenville,  Wayne  county. 

Nov.  12. — Annual  meeting  of  County  Agricul- 
tural  Extension   Association,   Clearfield   county. 

Nov.  14. — Four-H  Potato  Club  Round-Up  and 
Community  Show,  Moorestown,  Northampton 
county. 

Nov.  16. — Corn  Club  Round-Up,  Mechanics- 
burg,   Cumberland   county. 

Nov.  17.— Annual  meeting,  Wayne  County  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Association. 

Nov.  17. — Four-H      Potato      Club      Round-Up, 

Nov.  17-18.— Annual    meeting,    Interstate    Milk 
Producfirs,  Philadelphia. 
Northan^)ton,   Northampton  county. 

Nov.  17-20. — Grange  Farm  Products  Show, 
BoiHng  Springs,  Cumberland  county. 

Nov.  17-19. — Coxinty  Farm  Products  Show,  Elk 

county. 

Nov.  18-20.— County  Milk  Show,  Brookville,  Jef- 
ferson county. 

Nov.  19.-  Annual  meeting.  Elk  County  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Association. 

Nov.  19-21. — Farm  Products  Show,  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  county. 

Nov.  20.— Annual  nieeting.  McKean  County  Ag- 
licultural  Extension  Association. 

Nov.  20. — Annual  meeting,  Sullivan  County  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Association. 

Nov.  23.— Com  Club  Round-Up,  Newville,  Cum- 
berland county. 

Nov.  24.— Annual  meeting,  First  Clearfield  Coun- 
tv  Bull  Association,  DuBois,  Clearfield  county. 


houses  in  Pennsylvania  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  reported  1,434,000  fewer  pounds  of 
meat.  3,841,000  fewer  pounds  of  butter  and  2,163,- 
000  fewer  dozens  of  eggs  in  these  storages  than 
on  the  corresponding  date  in  1930,  according  to 
state  reports.    Only  dressed  poultry  showed  an  in- 

^.ta.-,^    ...    _.„._Q.    „  .  »,.    ^   J  ~^'    —o~    — — —    .__. 

is  33  per  cent,  although  it  does  not  make  up  for 
the  decrease  of  other  meats  in  storage. 

♦       *      ♦ 

r)R  the  seventh  consecutive  year  Hayfield 
Farms  in  Luzerne  county  have  come  through 
with  a  ton  litter.  In  this  regard  they  stand  second 
in  the  state,  for  the  Connor  Bros,  of  Clarion 
coimty  have  had  at  least  one  ton  litter  to  their 
credit  for  each  of  eight  years.  Both  records  are 
exceptional.  They  prove,  however,  that  ton-litters 
are  not  accidents,  but  rather  the  result  of  good 
management,  such  as  is  practiced  on  both  of  the 
above  farms. 

*  *     * 

THE  Bradford  county  Holstein  breeders  staged 
their  22nd  cooperative  consignment  sale  in 
the  sale  pavilion  at  Troy,  October  16th.  From  the 
standpoint  of  attendance  and  even  prices  it  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  sales 
conducted  within  the  last  year  or  two  at  this 
place. 

Fifty-nine  head  were  sold  for  $8,030,  an  average 
of  $136.10.  Twenty-two  cows  over  five  years  old 
averaged  $173.  Nineteen  cows  imder  five  and  over 
two  years  averaged  $144.20.  Seven  heifers  under 
two  years  old  averaged  $77.80,  while  11  bulls  were 
sold  for  $940  or  an  average  of  $85.40. 

The  high  animal  in  the  sale  was  a  six-year-old 
cow  fresh  October  8th,  consigned  by  T.  A.  Boyle 
of  Dtiahore  ami  bought  by  Fayette  B.  Dow  of 
Mumford,  N.  Y.,  for  $265.  A  bull  consigned  by 
R.  B.  Arnold  of  Milan  was  sold  to  W.  T.  Payne  of 
Kingston,  Pa.,  for  $150. 

*  «      « 

THERE  is  quite  a  general  feeling  among  farm- 
ers that  ringneck  pheasants  destroy  yoxmg 
rabbits.  The  Game  Commission  does  not  seem  to 
concur  in  this  feeling.  Nevertheless  it  does  appear 
in  certedn  areas  at  least  that  as  pheasants  increase 
in  numbers,  rabbits  decrease.  Whether  or  not  there 
is  a  relation  between  the  numbers  of  these  two 
types  of  game  in  any  conununity,  it  is  a  fact  that 
several  southeastern  counties  of  our  state  are  be- 
coming overstocked  with  pheasants. 

*  ♦      ♦ 

IF  there  was  such  a  thirvg  as  surplus  wheat  in 
our  country  at  harvesting  time.  Pennsylvania's 
.':hare  of  that  surplus  is  rapidly  passing  through 
the  grist  mills  into  hog  and  cattle  feed. 
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■ARASSED  HUSBAND"  set  forth  his 
views  on  housecleaning  in  these  col- 
umns several  weeks  ago.  The  challenge 
was  taken  up  by  .scores  of  women  and  we  regret 
that  it  is  possible  to  print  only  a  few  of  the  letters. 
We  are  always  glad  to  give  over  this  page  to 
our  readers  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  or  discussion 
of  timely  subjects.  We  want  to  be  of  service  and 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  in  care  of  thia 
paper.  Household  Editor. 

*  *      * 

A  Woman  Speaks  Her  Mind 

THE  "husband"  signature  is  entirely  super- 
fluous. Any  one  reading  your  letter  would 
know  you  were  one.  When  the  wife  drags  through 
hectic  days  of  housecleaning,  weary  of  body  and 
soul,  have  you  men  ever  tried  rolling  up  your  shirt 
sleeves  and  lending  a  helping  hand?  Out  of  kind- 
ness of  heart,  you  may  have  told  her  lugging  the 
old  sprouted  potatoes,  decayed  apples,  withered 
out-of-season  vegetables,  ashes  and  what-not  out 
of  the  cellar  was  no  work  for  a  woman  and  then 
failed  to  do  anything  about  it  yourself.  I  have 
never  yet  known  a  man  to  object  to  shining  win- 
dows, snowy  curtains,  spotless  floors  and  clean 
cellars  as  long  as  it  did  not  inconvenience  him  and 
he  missed  no  pie  or  cup-custard 
during  the  "hectic  days." 

As  regards  the  old  mill-stone  in 
the  backyard  the  wife  is  report- 
ed as  having  scrubbed — well, 
what  was  on  the  stone?  Hus- 
band's oil  can,  a  chew  of  tobacco 
and  a  groundhog  skin  ?  And  any- 
way, what  was  the  old  stone  do- 
ing in  the  yard?  A  left-over  relic 
from  Civil  War  days  but  too 
heavy  for  wife  to  move! 

We  women  do  not  clean  house 
because  we  really  enjoy  it  but 
because  it  is  necessary.  Just 
what  would  you  men  suggest  do- 
ing with  the  collection  of  old 
gloves,  worn-out  rubbers,  old 
newspapers,  etc.,  in  the  spring  if  we  decided  to 
quit  cleaning  house?  And  in  the  fall  I  suppose 
you  would  suggest  we  permit  your  old  straw  hats 
to  hang  in  the  kitchen  all  winter  beside  your  home- 
made fly  swatter. 

No  danger  of  picking  up  t.b.  germs  in  a  house 
that  is  thoroughly  cleaned  twice  a  year.  But 
doesn't  the  state  have  to  send  out  inspectors  to 
some  bams  and  some  cattle  have  to  be  killed  while 
the  men  are  ordered  to  clean  and  whitewash  the 
stables  ? 

"Men  may  come  and  men  may  go"  but  house- 
cleaning  will  go  on  forever.      Mrs.  Jennie  Coleman. 

*  *      * 

Polished  Furniture  andWeary  Wives 

HATS  off  to  Harassed  Husband.  You  certain- 
ly expressed  my  sentiments  when  you  say 
that  fall  housecleaning  should  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Most  housewives  who  turn  the  whole  house 
upside  down  to  do  fall  cleaning  do  so  to  keep  up 
with  the  practice  of  long,  long  ago,  not  because 
the  house  really  needs  the  cleaning. 

In  the  spring  our  houses  require  a  thorough 
cleaning  from  the  sitioke  and  dirt  of  a  furnace  or 
wood  and  coal  stoves  as  the  case  may  be.  Country 
people  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  gas, 
usually  bum  a  gasoline  or  oil  stove,  so  there  is 
very  little  dust  or  dirt  from  the  fire. 

Why  spend  these  beautiful  autumn  days  cleaning 
"imaginary", dirt,  instead  of  being  outdoors  having 
a  good  time  and  getting  our  bodies  in  shape  Lo 
stand  the  long,  dreary  days  of  winter? 

The  old  saying,  "A  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place,"  applied  to  old  and  young 
alike,  would  do  away  with  a  lot  of  untidiness.  Pre- 
pare three  good,  substantial  meals  a  day  for  your 
family  and  I  feel  sure  the  men  folks  at  least  wont 
ask  you  if  you  polished  the  furniture  lately.  City 
folks  who  reside  near  the  railroad  or  some  public 
works  need  to  do  much  more  cleaning  than  coun- 
try folks. 

I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  house- 
wives will  learn  to  do  just  the  necessary  cleaning 
and  be  more  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  give 
Hubby  a  better  world  to  live  in. 

Mrs.   James   Hosack. 


mmi' 


Piece-Meal  Cleaning 

1  THINK  "harassed  husband"  has  many  good 
thoughts  which,  by  the  way,  are  presented  in 
humorous  fashion.  I  hope  all  husbands  who  read 
the  Pennsylvania  farmer  have  as  much  considera- 
tion for  their  wives  as  he  does. 

Housecleaning  today  is  different  than  it  was 
years  ago.  Any  one  who  has  a  vacuum  cleaner  and 
who  keeps  window  shades  rolled  up  all  day  to  let 
the  sunshine  in  need  not  take  out  rugs  and  carpets 
nor  scrub  the  floors  underneath  them  unless  it  be 
the  kitchen. 

Closets  and  bureau  drawers  can  be  cleaned  once 
a  year,  in  winter  if  you  have  a  heated  house.  K 
you  are  In  the  habit  of  washing  the  kitchen  lin- 
oleum every  day,  leave  it  un- 
washed twice  a  week  during 
house-cleaning  season  and  use 
that  time  in  cleaning  some  place 
upstairs  that  needs  more  thor- 
ough work  than  dusting. 

Do  you  wash  the  windows 
every  week  in  kitchen  and  living 
room?  Let  them  go  once  or 
twice  in  spring  and  again  in  fall 
and  wash  that  many  upstairs 
ones  instead.  You  can  cut  the 
ironing  short  through  house- 
cleaning  to  save  time  and 
strength.  The  men  folks  who  are 
of  a  sympathetic  type  would  pre- 
fer to  wear  their  shirts  and  over- 
alls unironed  for  two  weeks  rath- 
er than  have  the  women  folks  "cranky"  from 
overwork. 

A  woman  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  should 
not  attempt  to  work  overtime  or  at  a  rushing  pace 
all  through  the  fall  to  clean  house.  It  is  far  better 
to  sit  down  of  an  evening  and  plan  what  you  can 
omit  from  your  daily  routine  and  what  job  you 
will  do  each  day  instead  of  the  regular  round  of 
work.  Mrs.  George  K.  Bobb. 

*     *     * 

Let  the  Rain  Help 

I    READ    the    very    interesting    letter    "A    Man's 
Views."    I  like  to  keep  everything  sanitary  and 
clean  but  when  one  woman  takes  care  of  twelve 
rooms,  does  the  washing  and  iron- 
ing   for    three    people,    cooks    for 
threshers    and    often    hired    men, 
cooks  for  company  every  summer, 
cans  hundreds  of  quarts  of  vege- 
tables   and    fruit;    keeps    up    with 
reading  and    music,    she    does  not 
have   time  for  unnecessary  clean- 
ing and  scrubbing. 

I'm  thankful  when  a  good  hard 
rain  cleans  my  porches  and  win- 
dows. Being  southern  born  and 
reared,  I  came  to  this  Pennsyl- 
vania farm  when  I  was  thirty-nine. 
I  had  to  get  used  to  leaving  a  lot 
of  things  undone  that  I  formerly 
thought  necessary  to  do.  I  would 
rather  have  cobwebs  behind  the 
pictures  than  in  my  brain  from 
over-doing  the  scrubbing  act  and  not  progressing 
along  other  lines. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  husband  who 
does  not  want  his  wife  to  be  a  slave  to  housework 
and  I  do  not  care  a  picayune  how  my  neighbors 
and  relatives  keep  hou.se;  let  them  talk  if  they 
find  pleasure  in  doing  so.  I  keep  house  to  suit 
myself.  Independent  Wife. 

*       *      * 

Who  Brings  in  the  Dirt 

I    HAVE    read    Pennsylvania    Farmer    for    many 
years  and  I  certainly  laughed  when  I  read  the 
man's  views  about   housecleaning.     How   he   must 


hate  it!  My  grandmother  lived  to  be  ninety  years 
old  and  the  way  she  talked  I  would  judge  they 
didn't  do  so  much  cleaning  then.  But  in  this  day 
and  age  when  we  have  a  big  house  full  of  the 
latest  "gadoodles"  no  wonder  the  men  get  cross 
when  the  wife  tries  to  keep  everything  spick  and 
span. 

But,  Mr.  Husband,  how  about  the  dirt  you  carry 
in  that  same  house?  I  know  my  husband  has  a 
habit  of  rolling  his  overalls  up  at  the  bottom  and 
just  about  the  time  I  get  everything  clean,  up  the 
stairs  he  goes  and  leaves  a  trail  of  hayseed  behind. 
The  rest  he  dumps  on  a  rag  rug  in  front  of  the 
bed  which*  I  keep  there  for  that  very  purpose. 

Some  women  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  take  their 
time  cleaning  but  must  tear  everything  up  from 
top  to  bottom.  I  clean  one  room  a  day  and  do  not 
leave  the  halls  packed  with  buckets,  carpet-sweep- 
ers, brooms  and  other  things  to  fall  over.  I  plan 
my  meal?  a  day  or  so  ahead  and  we  never  have 
cold  meals  during  house-cleaning.  With  all  the 
good  things  the  farmer's  wife  has  stored  away. 
she  can  serve  a  substantial  meal  that  doesn't  take 
hours  to  prepare.  A  Farmer's  Wife. 

1^       *      * 

Mary's  Way 

LIKE  the  "harassed  husband,"  Mary  never  lik- 
ed the  confusion  of  "house-cleaning  time,"  so, 
when  she  married,  she  decided  to  keep  her  house 
clean  and  in  order  in  her  own  way,  regardless  of 
the  opinions  of  others.  In  the  nearly  twenty  years 
that  she  has  kept  house,  she  has  never  suffered 
the  annual  or  semi-annual  travail  of  a  good  old- 
fashioned  house-cleaning. 

Her  way  is  simple.  Her  house  is  small  and  the 
floors  are  polished,  painted  or  laid  with  linoleum. 
She  has  a  floor  brush  and  it  takes  her  less  than 
an  hour  to  sweep  and  dust  throughout  the  house. 
She  washes  curtains,  bedding,  rugs  and  so  forth, 
as  they  get  dirty,  always  having  clean  duplicates 
to  take  the  place  of  the  soiled  articles.  She  cleans 
her  cupboards,  closets,  windows  and  woodwork  at 

time,  but  each  on  days  when  she  feels  in  the  mood 
and  there  are  no  other  urgent  duties.  She  is  her 
own  paper-hanger  and  painter  and  "redecorates" 
her  rooms  in  the  same  manner  as  she  cleans  their 
contents     one  at  a-  time. 

In  fact,  Mary  is  always  cleaning  house,  yet  she 
floes  not  mind  it,  nor  does  the  family  realize  it. 
To  some  it  may  seem  like  a  haphazard  way  to  do 
but  Mary  has  made  it  quite  systematic.  To  her. 
keeping  a  house  clean  is  a  business  like  any  other 
business. 

She  has  nothing  stowed  in  tiie  attic  or  out  of 
the-way  places.  As  fast  as  things  accumulate  she 
gives  them  away,  burns  them,  or  utilizes  them  in 
some  way,  according  to  their  value.  She  has  waste 
baskets  in  nearly  every  room.  There  are  shelves 
for  any  magazines  kept  for  reference  or  future 
reading  and  labeled  boxes  or  containers  in  which 
certain  things  are  stored.  Fruit 
jars  are  sorted  as  fast  as  they  are 
emptied.  Mary's  equipment  is 
handy  and  modern,  yet  not  nec- 
essarily expensive.  Flora  Webster. 
*      *      * 

A  Woman's  Views 

DOES  Harassed  Husband's  let- 
ter call  for  an  answer?  I'll 
say  it  does.  Is  it  any  wor.se  for 
him  to  endure  house-cleaning  than 
it  is  for  his  wife  to  endure  the  dirt 
that  he  has  without  doubt  helped 
to  carry  into  the  house  all  sum- 
mer and  all  winter  long?  Clay 
and  manure,  horse  and  cow  hair, 
straw,  seeds  and  every  other  thing 
that  the  kind  of  a  man  he  shows 
himself  to  be  can  scatter. 

Next  winter  he  better  go  out  and  "shiver  before 
the  north  wind"  in  the  pig  sty  along  with  the  oth- 
ers instead  of  selecting  his  wife's  clean  kitchen. 

She  has  "toiled  and  sweated"  all  summer,  too. 
raising  and  putting  away  food  and  doing  the  count- 
less things  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  a  farm 
home.  To  a  certain  extent  the  fight  with  dirt  is 
held  up  while  she  does  the.se   things. 

Harassed  Husband  would  be  more  of  a  man,  if 
instead  of  observing  sad-eyed  women  "dragging 
around"  he  would  turn  in  and  help  make  the  place 
he  lives  in  clean  and  comfortable.         Mrs.  W.  M. 


Best  Remedy  for 
Cough  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 


you'll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub- 
born cough  due  to  a  cold  can  be  conquered, 
until  you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  la 
used  in  millions  of  homes,  because  It 
elves  more  prompt,  positive  relief  than 
anything  else.  It'.s  no  trouble  at  all  to 
mix  and  costs  but  a   trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2'^  ounces  of 
Pinex;  then  add  plain  granulated  sugar 
gyriip  or  strained  hoijey  to  make  a  lull 
nlnt  This  saves  two-thirds  of  the  money 
usually  spent  for  cough  medicine,  and 
elves  you  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
gnoils    and  tastes  good — children  like  It. 

You  can  actually  feel  its  penetrating, 
soothing  action  on  the  inllanied  throat 
anlembrane.s.  It  is  al.no  absorbed  into  the 
blood  where  it  acts  directly  on  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  At  the  same  time,  it  promptly 
loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm.  This 
three-fold  action  explains  why  it  brings 
such  quick  relief  even  in  those  severe 
coughs  which    follow   cold   epidemics. 

pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com- 
Dound  of  Norway  Pine,  containing  the 
active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  rettned.  pal- 
atable form,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  medicinal  agents  for  severe 
coughs  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for 
Pinex.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give 
prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


J^for  CougKs^w 

Colds  in  Poultry 
Quickly  Banished 

\^Tieezing,   Rattling,   Choking,   Ends, 
Trouble  Stopped  In  48  Hours 
Readers  with  colds  in  their  flocks 
should  read  this  letter  from  Thomas 
PuUiam,  Shively,  Ky.    He  says: 

•I  have  lind  birds  with  tholr  pjeH  closed  from 
colds,  and  have  navcsl  them  all.  One  cookerel 
was  nearly  dead.  He  lost  5  i>oiindH,  I  gave  him 
Group-Over  and  In  two  weeks  he  was  full  of 
nen  and  fiehtlnK  every  rooster  on  the  place. 
%\y  do  people  let  their  birds  die?  It's  so  easy 
to   save    them    with    Group-Over." 

It  Is  amnzlnp  how  quickly  Group-Over  ends 
«)1(N  in  poultrv.  A  few  drops  in  the  nostrils 
usually  banishes  every  symptom  overnight — 
while  a  littit  in  the  drinking  water,  as  a  pre- 
Tpntlve.  eiianls  the  wlmle  flotk.  For  a  liberal 
mpplv.  send  .lOo  (or  $1  for  the  extra  large 
slr-ei'to  Kurri'll-DuKRiT  Co..  «».'>  I'ostal  .Station 
Bids..  Iiidlaniipolls.  Ind.  As  (;roup-(»ver  Is 
ruaranteed  to  ilo  the  work  or  money  refunded 
ft  costs   not 


tliiiitr    to    try. 


rn    Plumbing  Supplies    ,-^ 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

134  N.  Broad  .Street.  Philadelphia.   P»_ 


.    HOltl-    i 

PFNNSYLVANIA 


ROOM     BATH   ^1^*0 

V.«/  -    '  iri-prool  -  Coni\'iit'i' 
,Setit,il  IIi'IkI  I"   I'fiinit    R.H 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


^^^  ^^^        To  Paper  a  loxix  Room 
■  ^V  M^P  Complete 

^^  ^^^  Send  for  FREK  Catalot 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Colorful  Dresses  for  Fall 
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Ship  Totw  tire   Broilers   and   other    Poultry  to    New 

Tork'i   Oldmt   I-lva    Poultry    Hou-se.    Est.    1883 

Wl  AK  BONDED    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Iteninis   maiK    daib.     HislieM    priws.     Write   for   Uoll- 
i*;   fili-ndar    «nrt    Instructions.  Box    F«2 

BAIlAnR  roUlTRYCd.*"'  Xi""Afr^>S"^ 

STRAWBERRIES 

DA V  Allen's  Book  of  BerrlM 
r  I*  I  telle  how.  Deeortbcs  best 
■  ••*  Tarletlee.  methods  and. 
plaats.  Write  todaj  tor  free  oopy. 
THE  W.  P.  ALLEN  CO. 
143  Market  St.  Selltbury,  Md. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

fs-h  c,r  c.  n.   n. 

Ilsrred  &  White   Ro(  ks    $10.00  per  100 

Heavy    ndxed    9.00  per  100 

,    .  i'reiiald.     I.lvo  arrhal  (fuaranio'd 

J-  A.  BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I.    Beaver   Springi,    Pa. 


LJL.SH*S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

White    Wyandottos.    White    Roiks,    B.^r. 
Rocks   tc  Heavy   Mixed.    H.itche.s    week- 
ly   all    year,    we   ship    C.O.D.    or    cash. 
100'"o    live    arrival    guaranteed. 
JAS.   E.   ULSH.  Box   P.  Beaver   Sprinti,   Pa. 


WANTED— Farm  Products 

I"iilir>,  f.KKH,  I'otiitoes.  etc.     Wrili'  for  inf  iiiiifn. 

«BBS  &  BRO.. '"  "  ^"»&U^  /."'*  ^' 


No.  7346.— I..adies'  dres.s.  Designed  in 
sizea:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  requires  4'/2  yards  of  39- 
inch  material.  Collar  and  tie  of  contrast- 
ing material  requires  %  yard.  Price  15c 
or  two  for  2.')c. 

No.  6948.— Ladies"  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  38,  40.  42.  44.  46,  48,  50.  52  and  54 
inches  bust  measure.  A  46-inch  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  39-inch  material.  For 
contrasting  material  %  yard  39  inches  wide 
is  required.  The  width  of  the  dress  at  the 
lower  edge  with  fulne.-s3  extended  is  2') 
yards.     Price   15c   or   two   for   2.5c. 

No.  7349.— Ladies'  dress.  De.signed  in 
sizes:  38.  40.  42.  44.  46.  48.  50  and  52  Inche.s 
bust  measure.  Size  46  requires  4Vj  yard.« 
of  39-inch  material.  Vestee  and  .«leeve  fac- 
ings in  contrasting  material  requires  1-3 
yard.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7351.— Misses'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  16.  18  and  20  year.s.  Size  18  require.- 
3'4  yards  of  one  material  39  inches  wide, 
and  '4  yard  of  contrasting  material.  Price 
15c  or  two   for  25c. 

No  7350.— Mi.sse.s'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  16.  18  and  20  years.  Size  18  requires 
4  2-3  yards  of  39-inch  material  if  made 
with  long  .sleeves  and  capclet.  With  short 
sleeves  and  without  capelet  it  requires  3n 
yard.s.  For  contrasting  material  -^  yard 
is  required.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7261.— Ladie.s'  dress  with  slender 
hips.  Designed  in  sizes:  38.  40,  42.  44.  46. 
48.  50.  .')2  and  54  inches  bust  measure.  A 
46-inch  size  requires  4  1-3  yards  of  39-inch 
material.  To  trim  requires  2  yards  of  lace 
edging,  and  'i  yard  all  over  lace  18  Inches 
wide.     Price   15c   or   2   for   25c. 

No.     7022.— Ladies'    dress.      Designed     in 


sizes:  38.  40,  42.  44.  46.  48.  5i)  and  52  inches  | 
bust  measure.  A  46-in.h  size  requires  | 
i%  yards  of  39-lnch  material.  For  con-  1 
traating  material  \4  yard  39  inches  wide  ] 
cut  cro.s.swise  is  required.  The  width  of 
the  skirt  with  plait  fulness  extended  is 
2-^4    yards.     Price   15c   or   two    for   25c. 

No.  7078.— Ladies'  night  dress.  Designed 
in  seven  sizes:  36.  38.  10.  42.  44.  46  and  48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  38- inch  size  re- 
quires 4'^  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price 
15c  of  two   for  25c. 

BOW  TO   OBSEB 

All  patterns  15c  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Address  Pattern  Depart- 
ment. Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn 
Ave..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

FAI.I.    FASHION    BOOK 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
Fall  Book  of  Fashions  showing  16  color 
pages  and  containing  design.'*  of  Ladies', 
Mis.ses'  and  Children's  Patterns,  also 
Hints    to    the    Home    Dressmaker. 


Storage  Hints 

Cotton  and  linen  dres.so.^  should  he  w.ish- 
ed  but  not  starched  or  ironed  before  pack- 
ing for  the  winter.  Silk  should  he  rolled 
rather   than    folded. 

*      *      >c 

To  clean  ftir.  first  sponge  well  with  gas- 
oline to  loosen  the  dirt.  If  it  is  very 
-soiled,  rub  in  corn  meal  while  the  fur  is 
still  damp,  then  beat  out  the  meal  and 
brush.  Finish  by  hanging  the  fur  in  the 
sunshine   for   several   hour.-^. 


Buy  Farms 


FOR  SOUND 
INVESTMENTS 


The  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  of  Baltimore  has 
a  few  exceptional  values 
in  farms  located  in  ...  . 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia 


I 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR 
ATTRACTIVE   OFFERINGS 

Reasonable  cash  payment 

and  balance  in  convenient 

monthly  or  annual  payments. 

D9pt.  B 

FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  sT 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


i 


Starts  Hens  Laymg 

Here's  a  Nen  Way  to  Get  Eg^  in  Winter. 
Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Wagner,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  has  a  real  idea  for  chicken  rais- 
ers who  are  not  getting  plenty  of 
eggs.    She  says: 

"On  Xi>v.  1st.  our  1.50  i>iillets  wore  not  laying. 
I  KitM'  ihriii  i>tiu  Suii^  11 11(1  i;oi  'Mri  vv^ti'^  lit  tur 
iirxt  .'(  weeks;  sold  f^^'t  worth  In  Deccniher.  and 
$10(»  worth  III  Jaiuinry.  The  birds  wore  strontr 
iind  henlthy  all  winter,  and  cackled  like  It  was 
spring;." 

I>on  Siinpr,  the  Chlne.se  hnind  of  tablets  which 
Mr.s.  Wacner  tised.  are  niienlng  the  eyes  of 
chlrkcn  misers  nil  over  Anieri<:i.  Ttiese  tablets 
can  be  obtained  froni  Riirrell-DiiBKcr  Co.,  a.l 
Postal  .Station  nidfj.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Poultry 
raisers  whose  hens  are  not  la.vlnK  well  should 
send  50  rents  for  a  trial  paikace  mr  SI  for  the 
extra  larce  size,  holding  :!  times  as  much).  Don 
Sung  Is  iM)sltlvely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or 
money  refunded,  .so  it  costs  nothinc  to  try.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  start  plvlnc  Don  Siinc  to  your  hens, 
MO  you  will  lin\e  II  good  supply  .)f  fri-sli  eggs 
all    winter. 


^ENTAUR 

^  ^OfTR  ACTOR-" 


I  Compact.. P«w«rful  j 
Econemlcal  to 
eporato.  Full  rldlnf.  ' 


Am 


^-  *\ 


Doos 

tha  work 

of  a  taam 

of  horaoa. 

Thora'aa 

placa  for 

aCantaur 

on  ovary 

farm.  Santf  nama  and  ad' 

draaafor  FRCK  CATALOCI. 

Name 

Address 


I  Ikll  to OnUiu  Tru-'tor  Corp.  1  .l-AUaln.GrsMiwich.O J 


"PEERLESS" 


Double  crusher 
roll  mills  with 
"New  Miracle" 
force  feed  plates 
win  fcrind  green 
or  dry  ear  corn 
and  all  kinds  of 
small  icralnn.  Into 
a  better  quality 
of  feed  with  less 
power. 


A.  M.  DELLINGER,  723  N.  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Breeding  Cockerels  at  Bargain  Prices 

Alsonneselpctlon  of  Pullets.  Atu,r tea's  Olrimt 
unci  riniiusl  iMuIng  Strain  of  UoctD.  t*e\c<HH\. 
Trai)ne«t«xl  ;md  Pedlgrerd  tor  A'ffff' since  IKS9 
(Ift  FKKE  CataliiQ     Ilatchlug  Kuo-i  half  price. 

J.W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  6,  Altoona.  Pa. 


ViXi  fhlcks 


Quality  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocks.  Ueds.  \V  vandotteiS.  Bred  for  fasi  iiniforiii  Krowth. 

S'cir  loir  prices.      Prrnnpl  ■'^hl pminls 
SEIDCLTON  FARMS,  Washlnatonville.  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA      FARMER 


October  31,  l93i 
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YOUNQ  PEOPLE'S 
FORUM 


Conducted  by 
ELSIE  K.  WATSON 


October  31.   1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


They're  Still  at  It 


Editor's  note:  The  contest  "Why 
I  Would  Rather  Be  a  Girl — or  Boy" 
has  brought  in  many  fine  letters.  Here 
arc  two  prize  winners.  If  you  have 
anything  further  to  say,  send  your 
letter  immediately  to  Young  People's 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

rd  Rather  Be  a  Boy 

By  Everette  Craddock 

THERE  is  no  reason  whatever 
that  I  would  like  to  be  a  girl. 
Women  can't  run  for  just  any  office 
but  men  can  run  for  anything  wheth- 
er they  are  elected  or  not. 

Another  reason  is  a  boy  has  such 
fun  in  the  com  field  and  many  other 
field  sports  such  as  plowing,  cutting 
wheat,  shaking  apples,  cutting  wood, 
and  grafting  stove-pipes  together  to 
keep  the  smoke  going  parallel  from 
the  stove;  and  dehorning  groundhogs, 
chasing  the  fire  out  of  rabbits,  run- 
ning squirrels  in  their  headquarters; 
knocking  the  pep  out  of  bullfrogs 
with  gravel  shooters,  and  knocking 
off  an  old  lizard  sitting  on  an  old 
dry  fence  rail  like  he  was  waiting  to 
sign  the  Constitution  of  Confound- 
rance. 

I  really  believe  that  boj^  can  en- 
joy themselves  better  than  girls.  Just 
get  a  bunch  of  boys  together  and 
listen  to  their  talk.  Of  course  girls 
can  do  most  of  the  above  things  men- 
tioned but  how  do  they  do  it?  In  an 
off-hand  way,  of  course.  They  would 
be  sure  to  get  killed  and  the  last 
thin""  wh"  I  would  rather  be  b.  bov  is 
that  a  boy  can  wear  a  mustache  and 
a  girl   cannot. 

There    is   no    reason   in   this  world 
that  I  would  like  to  be  a  girl,  so  why 
shouldn't  I  want  to  be  a  boy? 
*     *     * 

rd  Rather  Be  a  Girl 

By  Mary  V.  Kundra 

WHY?     Well,    Mary    Lutz    about 
exemplifies  our   "ego"   reasons. 

The  most  admirable  trait  is,  per- 
haps, the  loving  upbringing  of  chil- 
dren to  be  loyaJ  and  worthy  persons. 
Then  her  culinary  art  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  very  safe  reason.  She  is  a 
born  homemaker,  making  it  a  cozy 
retreat  in  most  any  climate,  imder 
very  trying  circumstances.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions,  but  a  very  few  it 
is  understood. 

Can  a  boy  do  that  ?  We  cannot  stop 
for  his  halting  reply,  and  if  his  re- 
partee is:  "But  a  boy "   Yes,  and 

a  girl,  too!  "Haven't  the  club  girls 
vied  with  as  fine  stock,  poultry,  farm 
crops  as  they?  But,  girls,  have  you 
heard  of  the  boy  yet  who  excelled  in 
stitchery,  cuisine  art  and  our  other 
works?  No,  you  have  not!  Girls  have 
entered  the  business  world,  too.  There 


are  many  who  are  at  the  head  of 
large  concerns,  buyers,  manufactur- 
ers, saleswomen. 

Have  you  yet  seen  a  man  take  over 
a  home  management?  Aye,  and  if 
he  does  what  a  sorry  mess!  And  an 
example  is  when  the  fair  sex  is  ab- 
sent from  the  home  for  a  few  days. 
Why,  when  you  enter,  it  makes  you 
feel  like  a  cold  shower.  A  girl  can, 
and  will,  by  her  own  ability  gain  any 
goal  she  designates  with  as  much 
success  as  her  rival-boy. 

What  do  you  boys  say?  Nothing? 
I  gather  as  much,  unless  it  is,  "Girls 
talk  too  much!" 


SOMZTTHUrO  TO  DO  THIS  WESX 

Here  Is  something  to  keep  you 
busy.  Our  artists,  poets  and  writ- 
ers are  invited  to  send  in  a  con- 
tribution  on 

■MY  IDEA  OF  A  GOOD  TIME" 

There  will  be  six  prizes  for  the 
best  letter  ."ent  in.  You  may  say  it 
in  poetry,  prose  or  verse.  This  «>n- 
test  win  be  open  until  November 
15th. 

Every  week  some  fine  prizes  are 
l)€ing  sent  to  boys  and  girls  who 
send  contributions.  Why  don't  you 
get    yours? 

Send  your  letter  to  Young  Peo- 
ple's Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
7301    Penn    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


» 

Want  an  Upside  Down  Doll? 

THIS  Topsy  and  Eva  doll  is  one 
your  small  sister  will  love.  It  is 
a  single  top,  easily  made  and  can  be 
changed  from  Eva  to  Topsy  simply 
by  turning  upside  down.  We  will  sup- 
ply stamped  face  and  body  for  both 
heads  which  you   can   stuff  and  sew 


entered  in  the  contest  who  could  milk 
the  most  milk  in  a  three  minute  peri- 
od. The  prize  for  the  contest  was  a 
loving  cup  given  by  the  National 
Dairy  Show  on  their  Silver  Anni- 
versary. 

Miss  Henry  won  third  place  in  the 
milk  marathon  that  lasted  the  entire 
week.  She  is  gfraduate  of  North  Nor- 
wich High  School  as  an  honor  stu- 
dent. In  1930  she  entered  Cornell 
University  and  is  taking  a  course  in 
agriculture. 

O 

These  Questions  Are  Hard 

SOMEBODY  wrote  to  this  depart- 
ment and  said  our  contests  were 
too  easy,  so  we  got  busy  and  hunted 
these. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  who  scores  the 
highest  there  will  be  a  prize.  Only 
one  week  for  this  contest.  Hurry 
your  letter  to  Puzzle  Editor,  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer.  7301  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WHAT   DO   TOU    KNOW? 

1.  What  famous  American  named  his 
estate   Monticello? 


-•?iJi^^^i«' 


2.  What  is  the  highest  distinction  a  Boy 
Scout   can   obtain? 

3.  What  was  the  name  of  the  winged' 
horse  of  Greek  mythology  on  which  Per- 
seus rode  ? 

4.  Where  did  Abraham  live  as  a  young 
man? 

5.  How  many  toes  has  a  dog  on  his  front 
feet?    On    his    hind    feet? 

6.  What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  In 
the    world    still    in   existence? 

7.  Who  was  the  last  emperor  of  Austro- 
Hungary? 

8.  What  is  the  basis  of  modern  chewing 
gum? 

9.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
United    States,    not   including  Alaska? 

10.  In  what  building  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln assassinated? 

11.  On  which  side  of  a  horse  do  you 
stand  when  mounting  into  the  saddle? 

12.  How  many  women  have  ruled  Eng- 
land as  queens  in  their  own  right,  and 
what    are    their    names? 

13.  Are  vitamins  more  abundant  in  roast 
beef  or  cabbage? 

14.  What  have  Praxiteles,  Michelangelo. 
Thorwaldsen  and  St.  Gaudens  in  common? 

15.  What  city  is  the  capital  of  Jugo- 
slavia? 

16.  What  was   "Mason  and  Dixon's  line"? 

18.  Who  first  reached  the  North  Pole  by 
airplane? 

19.  What  color  is  the  port  light  on  a 
vessel?     The   starboard    light? 

20.  Who  wrote  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days"  ? 

(Answers  next  week.) 


Little  Folks*  Corner 


together  and  dress  in  her  own  appro- 
priate costume. 

When  Eva  is  up,  Topsy's  black 
hands  make  her  shoes  or  Eva's  white 
hands  make  slippers  for  Topsy.  Eva's 
bonnet  and  dress  may  be  pink,  blue 
or  yellow,  while  Topsy  has  a  red 
blouse,  red  calico  print,  skirt  and 
bandanna  with  kerchief  and  apron  of 
perky  white.  Her  amusing  eyes  may 
be  embroidered  but  they  are  much 
nicer  if  you  will  take  them  from  your 
button  box. 

This  is  Order  No.  327  and  may  be 
purchased  for  35  cents.  Send  your 
order  to  Pattern  Department,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  7301  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

O 

Prize  Winners 

MELVIN  DENSMORE  of  McKean 
county,  Pennsylvania,  is  this 
state's  winner  of  first  prize  in  the 
Grange  highway  essay  contest.  Dorris 
B.  Cook,  Morris  county,  is  the  winner 
in  New  Jersey;  Louise  Davis,  Har- 
ford county,  won  in  Maryland;  and 
Gail  Marie  Antoine,  Centerville,  is  the 
Delaware  winner.  Twenty-four  first 
state  prizes  which  include  $5  and  a 
silver  medal  each  and  52  seccnid  state 
prizes  of  bronze  medals  have  been 
awarded,  on  the  essay,  "What  the 
Grange  Can  Do  to  Further  Highway 
Safety."  From  the  first  prize  win- 
ners judges  will  select  one  to  be  given 
a  trip  to  the  National  Grange  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  November  11th  to 
20th,  and  receive  a  cash  prize  of  $50. 
*     ♦     * 

MISS  VIOLA  HENRY  of  North 
Norwich,  Chenango  county.  New 
York,  won  first  prize  honor  in  the 
milk  maids'  contest  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  held  in  St.  Louis  last 
week. 

This    prize   was    given    to    the    girl 


7iTnmy*s  Balloon  Ride 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

"Hear!  Hear!"  shouted  the  villag- 
ers clapping  their  paws  and  thumping 
their  tails  to  show  their  enthusiasm, 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  mice  would  attend  the  party  in 
a  body.  The  children  below  stairs 
would  have  been  much  surprised  to 
know  that  a  whole  mouse  village  was 
coming  to  their  feast  without  even 
waiting  to  be  invited.  They  never  did 
know,  however,  for  the  mice  came 
fashionably  late  and  just  as  the  last 
guest  departed.  But  there  were  plen- 
ty of  refreshments  left,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  a  solitary  Jack 
o'Lantern  still  burning  in  the  middle 
of  the  table  under  the  trees,  the  mer- 
ry grey  midgets  prepared  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

First,  business  coming  before  pleas- 
ure, they  filled  the  sacks  and  bags 
they  had  brought  along  with  nuts, 
broken  cakes,  apple  and  pumpkin 
seeds,  candy,  pretzels,  crumbs  and 
other  delicious  mouse  morsels.  Then, 
seizing  paws,  they  danced  round  and 
roimd  the  lighted  Jack  o'Lantern, 
some  of  the  more  daring  even  ven- 
turing inside  and  nibbling  bits  of  the 
hot  and  nicely  toasted  rind. 

But  Timmy  Twitchet  soon  tiring 
of  these  simple  pleasures  went  off  to 
see  what  he  could  find  for  himself. 
And,  presently,  tied  by  their  strings 
to  the  back  of  a  garden  bench  be 
spied  seven  great  gaudy  balls,  danc- 
ing and  fluttering  in  the  light  even- 
ing breeze.  Thinking  they  migkt  be 
eatable,  Timmy,  who  had  had  no  ex- 
perience with  balloons,  climbing  up 
on  the  bench  and  seizing  the  strings 
that  held  the  balls  cleverly  bit  through 
the  whole  seven. 

(To  be   continued.) 
O 

Skating  Doll  Prize 

What  do  you  think  of  Carrie  Joy's  Hal- 
loween costume?  Try  it  nn  aiid  see  how 
."he   looks  in  it. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  fine  prize  given 
away  next  week.  It  is  a  doll  on  skates. 
She  is  very  cunning  and  I  know  you  will 
like  her  a  lot.  There  will  be  five  other 
surprise  prizes.  Here's  what  you  mu.st  do. 
Write  a  four-line  poem  cm  "Halloween." 
Hurry  your  letter  to  Little  Folks'  Corner. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer.  73<tl  Penn  Avenue, 
PittHburgh.    Ph. 


FBIZE   WINNEBS 
Coloring  Cinderella 

Caroline  Mattsou,  Betty  Neff.  Eleanor 
Bechdel,  Virginia  Heberling.  Jemima 
Stoltzfus,  Ella  A.  Sinco  and  Mariam  Dom- 
ert. 

Story    of   Big    Parade 

Roberta  Willey,  Mabel  Parker,  Betty 
P'leming,  Elizabeth  Hickman,  Edna  Mar- 
tin, Mary  McFadden  and  Gazella  Casto. 


B 


ACK  in  Wheeling  again  the 
wanderlust  proved  stronger 
than  love  for  home,  peace  or 
Even   the  charms  of  Lydia 


security- 


Boggs 


failed    to   hold  him  when   the 


m^Ukf 


tion  struck  him  that  he  should  ex- 
Tore  new  territory.  He  had  in  mind 
trip  to  the  Southwest  and  to  this 
*nd  secured  passage  on  a  flatboat  fo»' 
Kew  Orleans.  The  faithful  Lydia  saw 
^j^  off  and  as  the  boat  moved  down 
L  Ohio  the  scout  sat  on  deck,  silent 
and  a  little  sad. 

No  record  remains  of  this  trip,  how 
the  travelers  ate,  slept  or  passed  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  Indian-infested 
and  tree-clad  shores  to  the  Father  of 
VVater.s  and  on  down  toward  the  old 
French  settlement.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  he  preserved  his  poi.se  of 
indifference,  answering  when  spoken 
to  but  starting  no  conversation  of  hi.s 
own  accord.  A  sick  man  on  board 
aroused  his  interest.  This  man  had 
riven  up  hope   and  was  going   home   to  die. 

To   the   tragic    mind   of   Wetzel   this  was   some- 
thing worth  while  and  he  listened  with  sympathetic 
interest  to  the  sick  man's  account  of  his  life  and 
his  longing  to  see  his   "sunny  south  and  heaven" 
again.   Wavering  between  this  and  the  next  world 
the  invalid  dwelt  on  his  conception  of  the  future. 
"There  is  no  more  disappointment  in  Heaven," 
said  he.    "Those  we  love  love  us.    Do  you  believe 
"in  this?" 
"I  believe.    Oh,  yes,"  replied  Lewis. 
"My  heaven  is  in  the  South,  the  glorious  South," 
said  the  homesick  man. 

True  to  his  self-imposed  task  as  protector  Wet- 
zel did  not  leave  his  companion  when  they  reached 
New  Orleans.  "Have  you  any  friends?"  he  asked 
his  charge. 

"Friends?"  echoed  the  other,  smiling.  "Friends! 
Many,  many." 
"They  are  not  here  to  receive  you."  said  Wetzel. 
"They  did  not  expect  me  so  soon,"  he  was  told. 
"My  friends   will   be   here   soon.     Don't  you   stay 
here  with  me.    Go  to  your  owti  friends." 
"They  are  not  in  New  Orleans,"  said  Lewis. 
"Where  are  they?" 
"I  do  not  know." 

The  sick  man  grasped  the  scout's  hand  and 
said,  "It  will  be  all  right  some  day." 

"It  is  all  right  now,"  said  Wetzel.  He  stayed 
with  the  ill  traveler  until  the  latter's  people  came 
and  claimed  him.  This  charitable  act  performed 
Lewis  again  turned  his  back  on  civilization.  He 
did  not  tarry  in  the  city,  but  with  rifle  at  hand 
struck  out  through  imknown  wilderness. 

if  he  had  been  living  in  town  he  could  not  have 
written  to  his  friends  in  the  North,  for  he  had 
Lever  learned  to  read  or  write.  This  oversight  in 
his  education  got  him  in  trouble.  During  his  so- 
journ in  the  wilds  of  the 
South  he  took  some  furs, 
which  he  sold  to  a  dealer 
who  had  more  greed  than 
honesty  in  his  make-up. 
This  scoundrel  paid  the  il- 
literate Wetzel  for  the  furs 
with  a  counterfeit  bill. 
Lewis,  not  being  able  to 
read,  knew  the  amount 
only  by  the  figures  on  the 
bill,  and  not  suspecting 
any  thing  wrong  with  it, 
passed  it  on  to  another. 
The  fraud  was  discovered 
and  traced  back  to  Wet- 
zel. The  dealer  having 
disappeared,  Lewis  was 
left  to  bear  the  blame, 
which  was  two  years  in 
prison  for  counterfeiting. 

There  .seems  no  doubt 
but  that  Wetzel  was  the 
victim  of  circumstances 
in  this  case,  for  he  had  no 
particular  use  for  money 
and  there  is  nothing  in 
his  other  acts  to  indicate 
that  he  would  be  tempted 

to  counterfeit,  or  that  he  possessed  the  cleverness 
to  do  it. 

He  served  his  term  in  prison  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  was  let  out,  not  a  hardened  criminal 
soured  against  the  world,  but  still  the  lone  de- 
fender of  the  weak  or  the  needy.  Like  a  true 
'anight  errant  of  old  he  rushed  to  the  rescue  when 
he  saw  a  ruffian  insulting  a  girl  on  the  street, 
rapping  the  fellow  over  the  head  with  his  rifle 
'■'Utt  as  a  reminder  to  be  good.  He  thrashed  ;i 
man  for  using  profanity  toward  a  woman.  Al- 
though we  do  not  know  the  extent  or  the  nature 
"■  the  provocation,  we  shall  assume  on  general 
principles  that  Lewis  was  in  the  right.  At  least 
his  intentions  were  beyond  criticism.  This  was 
*'so  the  case  when  he  found  lost  children  and  took 
the  trouble  to  restore  them  to  their  parents. 
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lEWIS  WETZEL 


I'm)..!  1  i^'lll  . 


lO.'il,    by  CiiiiinT-IIarninii  Slucuiii.  Iii' 


Wetzel  lived  apart  and  alone,  even  in  the  mid.st 
of  men;  while  he  showed  slight  concern  about 
their  affairs  they  were  less  indifferent  to  his.  One 
day  on  the  street  a  stranger  hailed  him  a.s 
"Captain." 

"I'm  not  a  captain,"  said  Lewis  sharply.  "I'm 
Lewis  Wetzel." 

"How  are  bears  up  your  way?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"How  do  you  know  me?"  asked  Lewis. 

"Why,  your  name  is  all  through  New  Orleans," 
said  the  other.  "Everybody  has  heard  of  Lewis 
Wetzel."  And  why  not?  His  garb  and  adherence 
to  his  rifle  even  in  town  were  enough  to  single 
him  out  to  the  curious  minded. 

Lewis  was  master  of  his  fate  in  the  untamed 
v/oods.  Neither  strange  wilderness  or  hostile  red- 
skins held  any  terror  for  him.  He  was  at  home 
here  where  others  would  have  died  of  fright  or 
starvation,  but  he  did  not  get  along  so  well  in 
haunts  of  men  as  he  did  in  the  haunts  of  Indians 


Log    cabin   in    Mar- 
shall    county    occu- 
pied by  Lewis  Wet- 
zel about  1795. 
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and  wild  animals.  Some  time  after  he  got  out  of 
jail  he  got  in  again.  This  time  he  was  accused  of 
an  intrigue  with  a  Spanish  girl,  of  which  he  was 
later  found  to  be  as  innocent  as  he  was  of  inten- 
tional wrong  doing  in  passing  the  bad  money.  This 
ificarceration  seems  to  have  been  enough  of  the 
"sunny  South"  for  him,  for  on  his  release  from 
pri.son  the  second  time  he  hurried  home,  going  by 
way  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  our  hero  went  t(» 
church  on  Sunday.  Among  the  congregation  that 
day  was  one  George  Washington,  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  while  in 
Philadelphia  Wetzel  v/as  greeted  by  Washington, 
but  what  passed  between  tho.se  two  history  fails 
to  record.  Possibly  Lewis  reported  on  bear  himt- 
ing  conditions  in  Louisiana,  or  maybe  the  dignified 
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President  and  the  taciturn  s:out 
found  .something  in  common  in  com- 
paring notes  on  other  cimditions  in 
the  edge  of  the  new  country. 

From  Philadelphia  Wetzel  journey- 
ed to  Wheeling,  where  the  faithful 
Lydia  awaited  him.  She  must  have 
noted  a  change  in  his  manner,  for 
time  and  experience  were  leaving 
their  marks.  P\>r  one  thing  he 
was  kinder  toward  his  mother,  and 
for  two  days  visited  her  at  Wheeling 
creek  when  her  husband  was  absent. 
Lewis  could  never  forgive  the  hu.s- 
band  for  marrying  her;  at  any  late 
he  was  too  stubborn  to  pretend  to 
forgive,  but  he  listened  with  patience 
to  her  praises  of  the  man,  now  a  pros- 
perous  herder. 

"You  are  more  like  you  were  when 
you  were  very  yoimg,  Lewis."  said  the 
glad  mother.  "Ah,  I  remember  the 
time  I  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  wigon 
and  watched  our  little  home  disap- 
pearing." 

•Well,  what  are  you  crying  about"?'  said  her 
son  not  unkindly.    "That's  all  over  years  ago.  ' 

"Cry:  Why,  I  have  always  cried  about  you.  I 
cried  that  day  in  the  wagon  till  you  were  all  damp. 
Cry!  Women  have  always  cried  about  you.  When 
we  heard  that  you  were  arrested  in  New  Oi- 
lcans  " 

"Who  cried,  for  instance,  but  you  mother?" 
"Why,  Lydia  Boggs  cried,  almost  her  eyes  out 
and  said  she  just  knew  you  were   not  guilty  of 
any  crime,"  said  the  mother. 

"I  mean  to  avenge  those  arrests,"  remarked 
Lewis  quietly. 

His  mother  then  told  him  the  story  of  Lizzie 
Pheister  and  the  flag,  ending  with,  "There  was  a 
fine  figure  of  a  woman,  none  of  your  western  breed 

there. " 

"There  is  nothing  against  the  western  women, 
mother,"   said  Lewis. 
This  gave  the  old  lady  an  opening  for  a  subject 

she  had  been  waiting  to 
broach.  "Lewis,"  said  she. 
'you  are  getting  old.  It  is 
time  you  should  be  think- 
ing of  settling  down  like 
the  rest  of  us.  I  know 
the  sweetest,  smartest, 
gentlest  creature  in  the 
world,  and  she  thinks  you 
are  the  boldest,  brazenest, 
hatefulest  fearfulest  man 
in  creation;  and  that  is 
next  to  saying  that  she  is 
head  over  ears  in  love  with 
you."  From  which  state- 
ment we  conclude  that 
the  western  women  liked 
their  men  folks  a  little 
rough.  It  may  explain  the 
tenacity  with  which  Lydia 
stuck  to  Lewis'  trail. 
Probably  like  the  fair 
Desdemona  she  "loved 
him  for  the  dangers  he 
had  passed."  And  like  the 
swarthy  Moor  he  failed  to 
appreciate  her. 

"Come,"  continued  his 
mother.  "Let  your  mother 
fix  it  up  between  you  two. 
You  surely  can't  refuse  a 
woman  such  a  trifle.  What 
do  you  .say?" 

"Who  is  she?"  questioned  Lewis. 
"Why    Lydia     Boggs,    of    course, 
match-maker. 

Wetzel  smiled  but  said  nothing  as  he  took  his 
departure.  The  argument  apparently  fell  on  bar- 
ren soil  as  far  as  Lewis  was  concerned,  for  he 
took  no  steps  to  carry  out  his  mother's  advice.  His 
prison  experience  in  New  Orleans  seemed  to  proy 
on  his  mind.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  wronged, 
and  according  to  his  code  a  wrong  demanded  re- 
venge. He  told  one  man  that  now  since  he  was  at 
home  he  felt  like  an  arrant  coward  and  longed  to 
return  to  New  Orleans  and  I'epay  the  man  and 
woman  who  had  caused  his  imprisonment.  Th-^ 
more  he  thought  it  over  the  more  determined  he 
was  to  go.  Neither  the  advice  of  friends  nor  th"* 
"You  shan't  go"  from  Lydia  could  restrain  him, 
.so  finally  he  disappeared  to  redeem  his  honor  in 
the  only  way  he  knew. 

Months  passed,  but  no  word  from  the  scout 
reached  Wheeling.  Friends  feared  he  had  met 
death  in  a  street  brawl,  in  which  his  quick  temper 
might  easily  involve  him,  while  the  style  of  the 
times  would  make  such  an  encounter  easy  to  ob- 
tain. They  had  no  fear  of  his  ability  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  the  wilderness,  but  were  less  sure 
ol   his  ability  in   the   haunts   of  men. 

Unschooled  in  books  and  the  ways  of  towns  our 
hero  was  an  easy  victim  of  unscrupulous  men,  but 
he  was  highly  educated  in  the  ways  of  the  woods 
and  well   trained  for   the  occupation  of  scout. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Spot  on  the  Ohio 
River  where  John 
Wetzel  was  rescued 
as  reported  In  an 
earlier     Installment. 
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CommoTH'Sense  Feeding  this  Fall 

will  not  aim  to  produce  more  milk,  but  to  produce 
at  low  cost,  what  milk  you  can  sell  in  your  market. 
Economical  production  can  be  brought  about  by 
following  two  simple  rules : 

1,  Feed  and  milk  fewer  cows. 

2.  Feed  an  economical  grain  ration. 

Getting  rid  of  the  boarders  and  near-boarders  in 
your  herd  is  entirely  your  job.  Calculating  the 
best  grain  ration  for  the  money  is,  we  like  to  think, 
partly  our  job  as  well  as  yours.  We  know  that 

Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed  and 
Diamond  Com  Gluten  Meal 

are  feeds  that  fit  exactly  into  any  program  intended 
to  bring  about  economical  feeding.  Buffalo  and 
Diamond  are  all-corn,  high-protein  concentrates  — 
inexpensive  sources  of  the  nutrients  that  make  milk 
and  body  tissue.  Buffalo  or  Diamond,  combined 
in  the  right  proportion  with  your  farm -grown 
grains,  or  with  such  feeds  as  bran,  midds  and 
hominy,  makes  up  into  a  grain  ration  that  will  pro- 
duce all  the  milk  youll  want  this  Fall  and  Winter, 
as  cheaply  per  pound  as  milk  can  be  produced. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER  Octoher  31.  iwj 

The  National  Dairy  Show 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
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Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  Buffalo  and  Diamond 


WRITE  FOR 
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23%  Protein 


40%  Protein 


RATION  SEKVICE  DEPAJITMENT 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR     SALE 

2S  head  pure-bred  Jersey  cows  and  heifers. 
Sybil  mill  Owl  Int.  bi>>t'<liiie-  JVilcral  Accred- 
ited    Herd     iiml     tilood     tfstinl 

HIGHLAND   FARMS. 
Huff    Building.  Greensburg,    Pa. 

G,,.>neAv  Riill«f"""  ""*  month   to  serv- 
ue.nsey  ouii8,,.p,,bu.  nge.  soti»  of  up- 

Iiiiids  «:tM«l   tiift  A.U..   sire  of  Junior  Chnniiilon. 
rennsvlvnnia   Show,   out  tK  A.R.   doniK  with   rec- 
oriis    iip    to    700    lbs.    fnt.    Herd    Acrrcdlted    and 
UliMid    TeKted.       I'ri<os    to    suit    tiiui's. 
FRITZLTN    FARMS,  Pipersville,     Pa. 

ONE    REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER  to  bf 

fri'fh   ill   11    fi'w   iln.vs.     Three    yearn  of   age,   mid 

of    poiiil    bricdliic      Price   on    request. 

I.  0.  0.   F.  HOME,  EUiins,  W.  Va. 

SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRE    RAM    LAMBS.-  ISliuky    and    w<K 

roM'ii'il   nil    lmi>   and    liK".   Iiuiiroved   type.   Chiaj). 

wei^'hinc    nil    to    14(1    Ibn. 

C.    M.    HAVXIN,    Atlantic,    Crawford    Co..    Pa. 

Sunny  Brook  Farm  Ha.mpshires.  State  Fair  Win- 
ner .  best  ef  breeiliiic.  Itiid  ewes,  ewe  lambs, 
rani  Iniiibs.         Fred  W.  McDowell.    Fredonia,    Pa. 

FANCY    BIG    YEARLING    SOUTHDOWN   RAMS 

All    Recorded.      At    rock-bottom    prices. 
A.    T.    FREED    &    SO N, Basil.    Oliio 

Shropshire  Rams  if:,^,r{,  v^\J""' 


SWINE 


"GalliaJit  Special  and  The  Exceptional"  repre- 
sentiivg  the  hiRhest  Standard  of  1'oInnd-China 
I'erfwtlon.  Am  offering  a  great  buying  upiiur- 
tuuity.  Kail  and  N|>riug  boars,  real  herd  Imar 
C.    S.    Eppl«y,        Zanesville,    Ohio 


proKpects. 


low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
Service  boars,  pigs  and  bred  mown.  Champion 
Mood.  Must  please.     C.  E.  OASSEL.   Harshey.  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  hreedinc.  «^  weekR. 
|4  .%().  Feeding  piRs,  V  «eekK.  f.3.30:  8  we<>ks. 
$3.7.'>.  C.    Lewis    Taylor,        Wyalusing,    Pa. 

REG.     BIG    TYPE    CHESTEX    WMITES.— Pics 

bred  *llts,  serviee  txiarH.  Fhoto  of  1.104-Ui.  »lrc 
free.        L.    O.    Corman   ft   Son,   Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

REGISTERED     HAMPSHIRE     HOGS.— National 

ChanipiniishipbliMHllines.  I'rioes  reaHonable  and  in- 
eliidc  regiHtratiiin  and  vaociiiation.  All  aces  avail- 
nble.        Thistle  Dhu  Farms,  lac,    Blainvillo,  N.J. 


Large  Berks  hires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER. 


Grand  lot  of  plgn  mated, 

bred  (ilts.  service  boars. 

Roseville,    Ohio 


HYI.LMEDE    FARM, 


Beaver.    Pa. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES.  ViK<.n.ii>^  «ell 
pi.iVvii  Minis  mill  ewes  ef  Kiioil  t.^l'e.  I'rir.il  l..u . 
fTih"T  F.  Merrcll.         


Geneva.   Ohio 


Fcr  Sale 

Lee    R. 


(•     'rvjie     Ilrlnlnc     Merino      Itaiiis. 
1     anil     2    yrx.     old.      (iood     ones 
Sett    &    Sons,  Burgettstown,    Pa. 


GOATS 


TI'OROUGHBRED  T'.l'l'i  iibiiic<.  Nubian-  Snii- 
liiin-:  r.iKlis  line-',  kills  I'.iiis,  iriiis.  hi  ills, 
GOLDSBOROUGH'S   GOATERY.        Mohnton,    Pa. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES.  T"'>  niiires.  biokin  iiml 
jreiille  for  .  hililien.  .<.-.(l(K)  eai  h.  'Iwo  weiiiiliiiK 
lells.  »:i,'.  (I»>  eu.  h.  rmisiiler  truineil  Heiij.'b' 
lliiiin.l  u-  imit.  James  Bosctter,  Albany,  Ohio 


PENN6   VALLEY   BERKSHIRES.  — Riiring  Boers 
leaih     for    servile.     H    to    10    wks.    old  _l>le». 
W.    t.    RISHEL,  Centre   HaU.   Pa. 

SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS,  10  weeks  old. 
$1(1(10  eai'h.  ::  for  $10.00.  I'edigree  furuished. 
Sliii  iiil  ('  O.  1).  and  KuarnntiHMl  to  please. 
A.    J.    STiVRKEY,        R.  2.        Steubenville,    Ohio 

100  FEEDING  PIGS  $3.25  each 

Dushore,    Pa. 


Indian    Cum    Hog    Farm, 


0.  I.  C.  Choire  Pigs,  $10.00  each  at  K  weeks  old. 
rei1if;ree  fniniylieil  and  shipiN'd  on  apiiruviil. 
r  <i.l>.        Hollis   Calvin,    R.  2,   Beaver   Falls,   Pa. 


CATTLE 


3UCK    &    DOr    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
lleiefiiril   Cattle     I'liland-Chlna   IIoi;s     Tlampahire 
fflieep      nrafl     iliT.e>  THE    SAINT    AMOTTB 

COMPANY.  Mortonville.   Penna. 

Pure-Bred  Milkinj?  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calves,  ridanil  Cliliiii  linRs  and  Hampshire  shoe|i. 
Write    E.     H.    Williams.  Marlinton.    W.    Va. 

A^ngus  Cattle  "'^XT"'" 

Write    LAVAED    BROS..  Wayncsburg,    Pa. 


the  honor  this  year  by  the  two-year- 
old  bull,  Oxford's  Lassie  Design, 
323676,  exhibited  by  Crieve  Hall 
Farms,  Nashville,  Tenn.  This  bull  has 
the  style  and  conformation  that  ought 
to  make  him  a  contender  for  cham- 
pionship honors  for  years  to  come. 
Crieve  Hall  Farms  also  annexed  the 
junior  championship  with  Fair  Mar- 
garet's Design,  325969.  When  it  came 
to  the  female  classes  Crieve  Hall  was 
again  in  the  limelight  by  winning 
junior  champion  with  the  classy 
senior  yearling  heifer,  Design's  Queen 
Onyx,  901070.  All  three  of  these 
champions  were  sired  by  Design's 
Fern  Oxford,  287623.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  exposition  that  three  champion 
ribbons  have  been  won  in  a  single 
year  by  the  get  of  one  bull  and  all 
owned  by  the  same  exhibitor.  This 
feat  designates  Design's  Fern  Oxford 
as  one  of  the  greatest  bulls  of  the 
breed  in  transmitting  excellent  Jer- 
sey type.  The  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion cow  was  Lavender  Lady,  737333, 
a  beautiful  eight-year-old,  owned  by 
Hugh  W.  Bonnell,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
W.  W.  Yapp,  Urbana,  111.,  was  the 
judge  and  J.  B.  Fitch,  Manhattan, 
Kan.,    the   consulting  judge. 

Ayrshire^ 

Ayrshires,  while  not  so  extensive 
in  numbers  as  some  of  the  other 
breeds,  made  up  in  quality  for  any- 
thing they  may  have  lacked  in  quan- 
tity. Twelve  breeders  exhibited  139 
head  of  cattle.  The  junior  champion 
female  honors  were  awarded  Glen 
Campbell  Fidelia,  147651,  an  attrac- 
tive junior  yearling,  owned  by  Glen 
Campbell  Farms,  Dvmdas,  Ontario, 
Canada,  while  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion ribbons  went  to  Byreholm 
Grace,  123887,  a  very  milky  five-year- 
old  cow  owned  by  Sycamore  Farms, 
Douglassville,  Pa.  In  fact,  Sycamore 
Farms  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  blue  ribbons  for  females  by  win- 
ning first  in  the  two-year-oid,  the 
three-year-old,  the  four-year-old  and 
the  five-year-old  cow  classes.  In  the 
bull  classes  Sycamore  Farms  also 
swept  the  championships,  winning 
junior  champion  on  Sycamore  Re- 
former, 42369,  and  senior  and  grand 
champion  on  Strathglass  Dalbar, 
39324.  John  Cochrane,  Bemardsville, 
N.  J.,  was  the  judge  and  S.  M.  Salis- 
bury, Columbus,  O.,  consulting  judge. 

Brown  Swiss  and  Guernseys 

The  Brown  Swiss  exhibit  included 
91  entries  by  ten  breeders,  ajid  was 
a  real  credit  to  the  breed.  Beauty's 
Carl  of  Meadow  Green,  20967,  a  two- 
year-old  bull  entered  by  AUynhurst 
Farm,  Delavan,  Wis.,  repeated  his 
grand  champion  victory  at  the  Water- 
loo Dairy  Congress  by  being  awarded 
the  crown  as  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion. He  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
Brown  Swiss  bulls  ever  shown  and 
to  win  the  championship  had  to  de- 
feat March  Molly  Ill's  Master,  14350, 
the  1930  grand  champion,  also  owned 
by  AUynhurst  Farms.  Junior  cham- 
pion honors  went  to  Uron's  Beauty 
Boy  of  Walhalla,  22515,  an  excep- 
tional senior  yearling  bull,  exhibited 
by  Walhalla  Farms,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  likely  to  be  heard  from  as 
a  winner  in  future  shows.  In  the  fe- 
male classes  Walhalla  Farms  took  all 
the  championships,  winning  junior 
champion  on  the  senior  yearling  heif- 
er. College  Boy's  Nellie  of  Walhalla, 
32795,  and  senior  and  grand  on  the 
nine-year-old  cow,  King's  Pebblebrook 
Phyllis  Pansy,  22243.  C.  S.  Rhode, 
Urbana,  111.,  placed  the  ribbons  and 
Earl  Weaver,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  acted 
as   consulting   judge. 

Guernseys  were  the  concluding  fea- 
ture of  the  cattle  judging,  222  head 
being  entered  by  28  breeders.  The 
blue  ribbons  were  well  di.stributed. 
Frances  T.  Jaeger,  St.  Bonifacious, 
Minn.,    winning   junior    champion    on 


the  senior  yearling  bull.  King  of  st 
Bonifacious,  193333,  and  Bouldet 
Bridge  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn.,  senior 
and  g^and  champion  on  Langwater 
Waldorf,  128541.  This  stylish  four- 
year-old  bull  is  the  sire  of  the  junior 
champion  and  his  winning  the  grand 
championship  climaxed  a  long  series 
of  triumphs,  as  he  has  been  defeated 
but  three  times  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  junior  and  grand  cham- 
pion heifer  was  Ruth  Mary  Rose  of 
Mills  Center,  300368,  owned  by  Cleo 
Hoy,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  the  senior 
champion  cow  was  Louise's  Mar- 
guerite, 279862,  exhibited  by  Edwin 
Schultz,  Mercier,  Kan.  H.  H.  Kildee, 
Ames,  la.,  was  the  judge  and  Richard 
G.  Harwood,  Boston,  Mass.,  consult- 
ing judge. 

The   Educational   Exhibits 

Numerous  educational  and  commer- 
cial exhibits  contributed  to  the  in- 
terest and  instructional  value  of  the 
Exposition.  Among  these  the  exhibit 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  of  especial  merit 
The  eathibit  was  arranged  in  a  series 
of  panels  which  set  forth  the  impor- 
tant essentials  for  more  efficient 
dairying.  For  example,  butterfat  yield 
per  cow  has  been  found  to  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  net  returns 
above  feed  cost,  as  the  following 
table  shows.  This  is  based  on  the 
average  yearly  returns  from  many 
thousands  of  cows  in  dairy  herd  im- 
provement  associations. 
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Yield  of  butterfat 
per  cow  per  year. 


Returns  per  cow 
above  feed  cosL 


,^„ce  is  adjusted  accordingly.  Th- 
Jget  follows: 

,u    four  quart.s   ....   estinialed  idsI  .S  ..'iJ 
nn7  quart    for    every    (-hild    and 
..least  onn  pit.t  f<>r  each  adult. 

.Jptable.s  and    fruits    *>" 

ft  least  two  of  each  daily:  one 
leafy  vegetable  and  uno  raw 
fruit.  21 

'''^[f 'feast   one    serving    oit    whole 

urain  daily- 

JVgin  food.s,  meat.  egKa.  c•^leese.  etc 
^terand  other  fats  including  .re.ini 

sugar*   ■_;j_ 


DO.^'T     GAMBLE     WITH     WKATOER    •    •    •    USE     E%'EBEADW     PREl^TOIVB 


..31 
.21 

$2.<» 


100  pounds  $15 

200         •■  63 

300         ••  113 

400         ••  164 

500         •■  214 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
that  every  additional  100  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  the  yield  per  cow  in- 
creases  the   returns  above  feed  cost 

, :. — .«^.«l..     ffcn 

CippLUAllliCLtCiJI        ^liV. 

The  average  yield  in  the  herds  of 
26,000  members  of  dairy  herd  im- 
provement associations  last  year  was 
302  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow, 
while  the  average  yield  of  the  23  mil- 
lion cows  in  the  United  States  was 
but  180  pounds.  Hence  the  dairy  herd 
improvement  cows  are  yielding  67 
per  cent  more  than  the  average. 

Dairy  herd  improvement  associa- 
tions enable  the  members  to  cull  out 
unprofitable  cows,  feed  according  to 
production  and  prove  the  herd  sire. 

Pen  barns  in  which  the  animals  are 
allowed  to  run  loose,  the  cows  being 
milked  in  a  "milking  parlor,"  have 
the  following  advantages  over  stables 
where  the  cows  are  tied  up  individual- 
ly: Greater  comfort  for  cows,  small- 
er building  costs,  less  labor  in  caring 
for  cows,  greater  saving  of  fertilizer 
constituents,  and  better  sanitation. 
The  principal  disadvantage  of  this 
method  of  housing  cows  is  that  some- 
what more  bedding  is  required. 

The  five  guiding  stars  in  the  pxt>- 
duction  of  high  quality  milk  were 
listed  as  clean  healthy  cows  and  milk- 
ers; washing  and  heating  utensils 
thoroughly  to  kill  bacteria;  cooling 
milk  promptly  after  milking  and  stor- 
ing it  at  low  temperatures;  and  feed- 
ing no  highly  flavored  feeds  except 
immediately  after  milking. 

The  St.  Louis  D-airy  Council 

The  St.  Louis  Dairy  Council  had  a 
very  instructive  exhibit  in  charge  of 
George  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  formerly  dairy  extension  spe- 
cialist at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. The  actual  experience  of  a  num- 
ber of  families  has  shown  that  a  fam- 
ily of  five  two  adults  and  three  chil- 
dren can  be  kept  well  fed  and  satis- 
fied on  $2  a  day,  provided  the  money 
is  properly  apportioned  to  different 
classes  of  foods.  If  the  family  is  larg- 
er or  smaller  than  five,  the  daily  al* 


Total    

If  less  than  $2  daily  is  available  for 
ihe  family'-''  food  allowance,  the  fol- 
lowing tip.s  are  suggested. 

Select  less  expensive  kind.s  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Buy  larger  amounts  of  cereal.s  and 
jiore  of  the  whole  grain  variety. 

Choose   the   less   expensive   cuts  of 

meat. 

Keep  butter  m  your  menu.  You 
cannot  afford  to  deprive  your  family 

Make  sugar  go  a  long  way.  U.se 
some  of  your  sweets  as  molasses. 

A  Proved  Bull  Saved 

A  number  of  dairy  and  agricultur- 
jl  organizations  combined  in  putting 
on  a  striking  proved  bull  exhibit.  This 
exhibit  included  the  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein  bull,  Walcowis  Ollic  Denver. 
452728,  six  of  his  daughters  and  their 
four  dams,  all  in  charge  of  their  own- 
er, George  W.  Pope,  Darien,  Wis. 
Through  the  Dairy  Herd  Improve- 
ment Association  of  which  Mr.  Pope 
is  a  member  it  was  found  that  the 
six  daughters  averaged  15,322  pounds 
of  milk  and  510.7  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. Their  four  dams  averaged  13,157 
pounds  of  milk  and  460.1  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  daughters  thus  show- 
ed a  gain  of  2,165  pounds  of  milk  and 
50.6  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  dairy 
herd  improvement  as.sociation  makes 
it  possible  to  determine  the  breeding 
value  of  a  bull  through  his  tested 
daughters  and  thus  save  the  good 
bulls  from  the  fate  of  many  that  have 
gone  to  the  butcher  before  their  un- 
usual merit  became   known. 

The  flud>;lng  Contests 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  contests 
constitute  one  of  the  finest  features 
of  the  National  Dairy  Exposition. 
These  include  a  judging  contest  for 
vocational  agricultural  students,  one 
for  the  members  of  the  Four-H  clubs, 
and  one  for  college  studcnt.s.  From 
20  to  30  teams  of  three  men  each, 
ftith  an  additional  alternate,  usually 
participati'  in  each  of  these  contests. 
In  this  way  hundreds  of  young  men 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  the 
finest  dairy  cattle  in  the  country,  to 
increase  their  skill  in  the  selection 
of  dairy  cows,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  and  future 
leaders  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  contests  resulted  as  follows: 

California  won  first  in  the  voca- 
tional judging  contest;  Oklahoma 
won  first  in  the  Four-H,  and  Nebras- 
ka won  first  in  the  inter-collegiate 
contest.  In  the  judging  of  individual 
breeds  in  the  inter-collegiate  contest. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
was  first  on  Ayrshires;  Ontario  first 
onHolsteins;  Iowa  State  College  first 
on  Jer.seys,  and  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  first  on  Guernseys. 

In  the  collegiate  judging  contests 
the  Nebraska  team  scored  highest 
honors,  followed  by  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  team 
which  ranked  first  in  judging  Guern- 
seys was  composed  of  H.  W.  Carter. 
C.  E.  Dayton  and  J.  D.  Burke.  Carter 
was  high  man  of  all  contestants  in 
judging  Guernseys. 

Many  other  interesting  features  of 
the  Exposition  might  be  mentioned, 
but  this  brief  sketch  gives  some  of 
the  high  points.  The  only  way  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  magnitude  of  this 
Exposition,  representing  the  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollar  dairy  industry 
in  the  United  States,  is  to  attend  it 
next  year  at  St.  Louis  where  it  will 
again  be  held  during  the  second  week 
of  October. 


ou  can  go 


broke 

gambling  ivith  an  anti- 
freeze tliat  isn^t  safe  in 
every  change  of  iiveatlier 


Not  even  the  stock  market  can  match  winter 
weather  for  ups  and  downs.    When  you  risk 
your  cars  and  trucks  with  an  anti-f reeze  that 
boils  away  on  mild  days,  you're  apt  to  wake  up 
some  blizzardy  morning  to  find  engines  frozen  — 
and  a  big  repair  bill  staring  you  in  the  face. 

There's  one  sure  way  to  end  guesswork  and 
worry.  Use  Eveready  Prestone,  the  product  scien- 
tifically developed  for  the  one  purpose  of  protect- 
ing water-cooled  motors  in  all  weather.  It  flows 
freely  at  zero,  yet  it  can't  boil  off.  It  has  less  ten- 
dency  to   leak  than   water.    It    retards   rust  and 


3   POINTS      OF      SUPERIORITY 

1.  Gives  complete  protection.  2.  Does  not  boil  off. 

3.  Positively  will  not  damage  cooling-system. 

4.  Will  not  heat-up  a  motor. 

5.  Circulates  freely  at  the  lowest  operating  temperatures. 

6.  Will  not  affect  paint,  varnish,  or  lacquer  finishes. 

7.  Non-inflammable  and  odorless. 

8.  Prevents  formation  of  rust  in  cooling-system. 

9.  Economical — one  filling  lasts  all  winter. 


keeps  cooling-systems  unclogged  and  free-flowing. 

Eveready  Prestone  is  accepted  by  leading  car 
manufacturers  and  automotive  engineers.  Famous 
explorers  use  it  on  their  polar  expeditions.  And 
new  scientific  discoveries  now  make  it  better  than 
it  ever  was  before. 

The  first  cost  of  Eveready  Prestone  is  the  last. 
You  don't  have  to  test  it  —  and  replace  it  —  every 
few  days.  Don't  be  deceived  by  the  per-gallon  cost 
of  other  products.  Find  out  what  they  cost  per 
season.  Then  remember  that  Eveready  Prestone 
gives  you  safe  and  sure  protection  all  winter  long. 
Why  gamble  with  the  old,  chance-taking  meth- 
ods and  risk  the  possibility  of  heavy  loss?  Clean 
and  tighten  the  cooling-systems  of  your  cars, 
trucks  and  farm  engines  —  then  put  in  Eveready 
Prestone  and  let  Old  Man  Winter  do  his  worst! 

National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide    f^       ,     ,.    and  Carbon  Corpoc3tioa 


EVEREADY 


NOTE :  When  you  drain  your  cooling-system  of  Eveready  Prestone  in  the 
spring,  pat  in  Eveready  RUSTONE.  for  all-summer  protection  against 
rust,  clogging  and  overheating.  Then  your  car  will  always  be  free  of  rust. 

PRESTOXE 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


A  MOST  unusual  fall.  No  frost  yet 
in  most  places.  A  great  time  to 
get  work  done.  Abundant  feed  in 
fields  for  stock.  Favorable  season  for 
hogging  or  lambing  corn.  Husking 
under  way.  In  some  spots  there  has 
been  too  much  rain,  and  this  combined 
with  warm  weather  has  caused  ears 
that  are  down  to  sprout,  a  rare  oc- 
currence. 

Business  Better? 

Reports  from  farmers  indicate  bet- 
ter feeling  among  farm  people,  but 
that  may  be  because  it  is  the  season 
when  farmers  have  the  most  to  sell, 
and  a  tough  summer  is  behind  them. 
Some  say  bankers  are  becoming  more 
liberal  on  loaning  money.  This  is  im- 
portant if  it  indicates  a  trend,  mean- 
ing that  such  bankers  no  longer  stand 
in  fear  of  runs.  Favorable  develop- 
ments in  business  that  are  being  cited 
are  increased  car  loadings,  more  build- 
ing in  September,  fewer  business  fail- 
ures in  September,  and  improved  re- 
tail trade  where  there  has  been  actual 
price  cutting. 

Better  Tone  in  Wheat 

While  prices  haven't  changed  much, 
an  undertone  of  strength  is  noted  in 
wheat.  It  is  rather  pronoimced.  No- 
body expects  any  great  advance  in  the 
price  level,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
prices  will  at  least  hold  up.  Perhaps 
the  most  encouraging  news  is  from 
Russia,  if  any  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  it.  EJxports  from  that  coun- 
try have  practically  ceased,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  new  policy  of  the  Soviet 
that  the  Russian  people  must  be  better 
fed  in  the  future  if  their  plans  are  to 
be  carried  out.  This  may  affect  the 
wheat  movement  of  future  years. 
Then  the  surplus  countries  of  the 
Southern  hemisphere  are  expected  to 
have  smaller  crops  next  season,  and 
in  this  country  the  Farm  Board  has 
reduced  its  holdings,  an  unstated 
amount,  while  European  demand 
shows  signs  of  picking  up,  with  Italy 
permitting  the  use  of  more  foreign 
wheat  in  bread  making,  and  Prance 
threatening  to  loosen  up  on  restric- 
tions on  account  of  poor  quality  of  the 
wheat  of  that  country. 

Liberal  Hog  Bun 

The  hog  run  was  pretty  generous 
this  week,  a  little  too  large  for  the 
HemRnd,.  and  average  price  for  the 
week  was  a  nickel  lower,  at  $5.15. 
Eleven  markets  had  497,000  hogs,  that 
number  being  14,000  more  than  last 
week,  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  and 
94,000  less  than  two  years  ago.  Quality 
of  the  run  is  better,  though  a  good 
many  light  hogs  are  still  coming, 
some  of  them  forced  in  by  fear  of 
cholera.  A  lot  of  cholera  is  reported, 
and  as  very  little  vaccinating  was 
done,  when  the  disease  appears  in  a 
community  the  result  is  sure  to  be 
some  premature  shipments. 

Loins  are  lower  again,  and  pork  is 
now  one  of  the  cheapest  things  the 
consumer  can  buy,  in  the  food  or  any 
other  line.  Wholesale  loin  quotations 
this  week  11  to  14%  cents.  That's  five 
to  seven  cents  under  a  year  ago,  and 
nearly  that  much  under  a  month  ago. 

So  far  this  year  eleven  markets 
have  received  about  twenty  million 
hogs,  a  million  and  a  quarter  fewer 
than  a  year  ago,  and  almost  three  mil- 
lion fewer  than  two  years  ago. 

It  is  considered  possible,  even  prob- 
able, that  the  average  hog  price  at 
Chicago  will  go  below  the  five  dollar 
mark  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  anybody  willing 
to  predict  that  it  would  go  or  stay 
much  below.  In  the  futures  market 
hogs  were  bid  $4.50  this  week  for  De- 
cember delivery,  and  there  was  a  sale 
at  $6  for  delivery  next  March. 
Cattle  News  Good 

Cattle  scored  a  good  gain,  particu- 
larly on  the  top  end.  Best  sales  were 
at  $11,  for  the  first  time  that  quota- 
tion haa  been  recorded  since  last 
March.  Average  steer  price  for  the 
week  moved  up  to  $8.80,  40  cents 
above  last  week,  and  only  $2  below 
a  year  ago.  A  good  many  of  the  plain- 
er kinds  of  cattle  are  selling  very  low, 
the  extreme  steer  price  range  being 
$4.50  to  $11. 

Receipts  this  week  were  largest  of 
the  year,  57,500  here,  with  the  con> 
bined  total  at  leading  points  corres- 
pondingly  large. 

The  market  is  helped  right  along 
by  strong  eastern  demand  for  slaught- 
er cattle.  Confidence  in  feeding  seems 
to  prevail,  bulk  of  the  call  being  for 
the  cheaper  kinds,  most  buyers  prcfer- 
ing  to  ma^e  purchases  under  $6,  but 


havinj:  to  pay  that  much  or  a  little 
more  to  satisfy  their  needs,  with  price 
running  up  to  $7.23  for  something 
choice.  It  appears  now  that  feeder  de- 
mand will  hold  up  longer  than  usual 
this  fall,  and  this  certainly  will  bo 
true  if  the  market  on  finished  stuff 
holds  up. 

Lambs  React 

The  lamb  market  reacted  this  week, 
and  at  the  close  prices  were  mostly 
50  cents  lower.  For  the  week  the 
average  was  only  $5.75,  this  being  55 
cents  under  last  week,  and  $2.35  under 
a  year  ago.  At  the  high  time  best 
natives  sold  up  to  $6.85,  and  best  west- 
erns at  $6.50. 

There  is  still  quite  a  call  for  feeding 
lambs,  some  going  out  this  week  to  be 
put  into  standing  corn  to  harvest  the 
crop.  For  desirable  selections  the 
price  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5.25,  a  little  above  or  below.  Farmers 
taking  out  such  lambs  seem  to  have 
confidence  in  the  outcome,  especially 
fauTners  to  the  east  of  here  who  can 
feed  in  transit  and  when  the  lambs 
are  finished  ship  to  eastern  markets, 
which  are  always  higher  than  points 
farther  west.  They  say  they  can't 
lose  more  than  five  cents  a  pound,  and 
they  have  seen  the  time  in  the  past 
when  they  lost  that  much! 

Chicago,  Oct.  24,  1931  Watson. 
O 

Produce  Market  Review 

THE  Philadelphia  egg  market  was 
somewhat  weaker  and  prices  of 
fancy  nearby  henneries  and  Pacific 
Coast  whites  dropped  3c  to  4c  per 
dozen.  Trading  on  these  grades  was 
only  fair  and  dealers  found  it  difficult 
to  clear  supplies. 

Receipts  of  the  intermediate  grades 
were  light  and  sold  readily.  Prices 
on  mixed  colored  firsts  ranged  from  29 
to  30c  per  dozen,  while  extra  firsts 
brought  34 ^i 35c.  Current  receipts  of 
mid -western  eggs  were  irregular 
quality  and  sold  slowly  at  24®  26c.  At 
the  present  time  fresh  eggs  comprise 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
volume  traded.  The  demand  for  stor- 
age eggs,  however,  has  been  only  fair- 
ly satisfactory  and  withdrawals  for 
the  week  at  the  principal  markets 
were  considerably  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

At    the   close   of    the    week    nearby 


closely  giaded  whites  sold  at  42(ti47c 
per  dozen,  white  extra.s  at  3fi0i  40c, 
brown  e.xtras  at  35rt/ 40c,  nearby  mixed 
colors  at  24'(/35c  and  midwcstcrn  mix- 
ed colors  at  24r(/35c.  The  New  York 
egg  market  was  somewhat  weaker  on 
the  top  grades. 

Butter  Declines 

The  butter  markets  weakened  dur- 
ing the  week  and  prices  dropped  3@ 
3 Vic  on  better  grades.  Medium  grades 
declined  but  not  to  as  large  an  extent 
as  top  scores.  The  market  has  shown 
an  uncertain  tone  for  several  veeks 
due  to  arrivals  of  Canadian  butter  and 
to  some  increases  in  production.  Most 
of  the  retail  chain  stores  reduced  their 
prices  following  the  declines  and  sold 
at   41®  43c  at   the  close   of   the  week. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  season  has 
been  unusually  mild  and  that  pracical- 
ly  no  killing  frosts  have  been  reported 
in  the  nearby  sections  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  supply  of  vege- 
tables is  falling  off.  Growers  have 
been  cleaning  up  their  fields  and  as  a 
result  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered 
is  very  irregular. 

The  nearby  tomato  season  is  over 
although  a  few  scattered  lots  are  com- 
ing on  the  market.  String  beans  and 
Lima  beans  are  also  cleaning  up  as  is 
shown  by  the  increased  movement 
from  the  southern  states.  Last  week 
two  truck  loads  of  Florida  string 
beans  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  The 
drivers  stated  that  the  trip  had  taken 
48  hours.  The  beans  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  sold  for  $2.50  per  bushel. 
This  seems  too  long  a  haul  unless  they 
had  something  to  haul  on  the  return 
load. 

Potatoes  Weak 

The  white  potato  market  in  Phila- 
delphia has  been  weak  during  the  en- 
tire week  and  prices  in  general  have 
averaged  lower.  Rail  receipts  have 
been  light  but  the  receipts  by  truck 
are  heavy.  Prices  of  Pennsylvania  po- 
tatoes have  ranged  from  60c  to  85c 
per  100-pound  sack,  with  a  few  well- 
graded  Green  Mountains  bringing  90c. 
Prices  at  other  markets  showed  a 
somewhat  stronger  tone  and  small 
price  advances  were  recorded.  For  a 
time  it  was  reported  that  a  part  of 
the  Maune  crop  would  be  left  in  the 
ground,  but  late  reports  indicate  that 
almost  all  of  the  crop  has  been  har- 
vested, filling  the  available  storage 
space. 

The  apple  market  was  irregular  due 
largely  to  the  wide  range  in  colors 
and   condition   of  the  fruit.    Much   of 
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Receipts  on  Monday  were  light  here  but 
liberal  at  western  points,  Chicago  repert- 
ing  25.000  head.  Kansas  City  27.000  and 
other  points  plenty.  There  were  compar- 
atively few  good  fat  steers  on  the  market 
and  these  sold  promptly  at  an  advance  of 
25(g)40c.  Common  and  medium  butcher 
steers  were  not  in  so  much  request  and 
sold  rather  slowly,  the  better  kinds  a  little 
higher  than  a  week  ago.  One  load  of 
weighty  grassers  brought  $7.65,  averag- 
ing around  1,275  lbs.,  and  two  lots  at 
57.50.  Several  loads  of  useful  but  not 
flnished  steers  with  weight  brought  17.25. 
Fleshy  butcher  steers  went  at  $6.75«a)7, 
these  weighing  around  1.100  lbs.,  and  fair 
kind  around  56.25.  Useful  light  butcher 
steers  brought  $6@6.25,  no  choice  light 
steers  appearing.  Common  light  steers 
sold  at  5605.50  and  inferior  on  down  to  J4. 
Heifers  were  firmer  along  with  steers,  best 
here  selling  at  55.76,  a  few  Individuals  for 
more.  Fat  cows  and  cannei-s  showed  little 
change,  few  cows  being  good  enough  to 
sell  above  54,  but  an  occasional  one  go- 
ing at  54.50  and  something  extra  up  to  55. 
Canners  brought  52®2.50.  Bulls  were 
weak  and  lower,  best  weighty  kind  going 
at  54.2S@4.40  and  handy  a  little  more,  an 
occasional  light  butcher  bull  at  54.75'fi'5. 
Very  useful  butcher  bulls  could  be  had 
around  54.26,  and  bolognas  brought  53.7S@4. 

Choice  dry-fed  steers   None  here 

Choice   grass    steers    57  60«i>  7  65 

Good  to  choice,  do 7  26ra  7  50 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  75®  7  25 

Ordinary  to  fair    6  00ffl6  75 

Plain  heavy  steers   5  50®  6  00 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  ....      None  here 
Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1.150   lbs 6  75®  7  00 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  25®  6  75 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do    6  76@  6  26 

Common,   do 6  00@  5  50 

Good  light  butcher  steers   6  25'a>  6  50 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   5  SOW  6  2,S 

Common   to   medium,   do 5  00<ip  5  50 

Inferior  light  steers    4  00(Jj>  4  5(t 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Choice  fat  heifers   5  75®  6  00 

Good  to  choice  heifers  5  504i)  5  75 

Fair  to  good  heifers   6  40^  5  50 

Common   to   fair  heifers    3  50®  4  75 

Choi(  e    fat    cows    4  609  6  00 

Good   to  choice  fat  cows    4  00®  4  50 

Fair   to  good    rows    3  25®  4  00 

Common   to   fair  cows    2  SOW  3  (i<i 


Canners     2  00®  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00@75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls   4  25«>  4  40 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  ..  4  35®  4  60 
Fair  to  good  handy  bulls   ...     4  00®  4  35 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  50®  4  00 

Inferior  bulls    3  00@  3  50 

Hoffs 
Last  week's  hog  market  closed  at  $5.90 
for  desirable  grades.  Monday's  supply  was 
about  25  double-deck  carloads,  but  west- 
ern markets  were  well  supplied,  so  prices 
here  were  about  15c  lower  on  bulk  of  the 
hogs.  Heavy  hogs  sold  at  55.50®5.76,  the 
outside  figure  for  those  of  around  260  lbs. 
and  heavier  ones  less.  Good  hogs  of  160® 
250  lbs.  went  largely  at  $5.75.  Light  York- 
ers of  140  lbs.  or  over  brought  $5.60.  light- 
er ones  less,  and  pigs  sold  largely  at  55. 
Not  many  extreme  weights  are  coming, 
either  heavy  or  pigs,  but  the  hogs  are 
gradually  averaging  heavier  as  the  sea- 
son advances. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over   55  50®  5  75 

Heavy    mixed    6  66®  6  75 

Medium  wts.,  180-200  lbs.  ...  5  70®  6  75 
Heavy  Yorkers.  160®180  lbs.  .  6  70®  6  75 
LAght  Yorkers.  126-150  lbs.   . . .     6  26®  6  60 

FlgB.   90-110   lbs 4  75®  6  00 

Roughs    4  00®  4  60 

SUgs    2  OU©  2  60 

■Iwep  aad  lAmbs 

About  14  carloads  were  offered  on  Mon. 
day.  Several  decks  of  good  handy  weth- 
ers were  on  sale  but  there  was  very  little 
demand  for  them  because  of  the  cheapnes.s 
of  lambs.  Sellers  could  not  get  bids  of 
over  53  on  wethers,  with  culls  out.  but 
some  were  sold  straight  at  $2.60.  Lambs 
were  a  quarter  lower  than  at  last  week's 
clo.>5e,  all  markets  having  liberal  receipts. 
Lambs  of  standard  quality  brought  56.50, 
with  culls  largely  $3.50®4.60.  but  some 
medium  lambs  brought  $5.  Nothing  doing 
In  feeder  lambs.  Useful  light  lambs  are 
costing  aroimd  $5,  or  half  a  dollar  less 
than  a  week  ago. 

Good   to   best    wethers    $2  75®  3  00 

Good   mixed    2  50®  2  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  00®  2  50 

Common    to    fair    1  OOW  2  00 

Good  to  best  lambs  6  25®  6  50 

Medium   lambs    4  50®  6  00 

Culls  and  common   3  00®  4  00 

Calves 

Monday's  supply  was  about  600  head. 
Top  lots  brought  $9.50.  seconds  $7^8  and 
others    $4W6. 


October   31.  1931 

the  eastern  fruit  is  poorly  colored  and 
has  many  defects.    Shipments  contim! 
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heavy    and    have    reached    1,200 
daily. 


can 
The  production  is  larger  but 

is  believed  that  the  amount  of  market 

able  fruit  is   smaller. 

The    general    market    on    the  bettjf 
varieties    ranged    from    50c   to   $1  p 
bushel.   A  few  apples  are  bringing  over 
$1,  but  this  is  mostly  large  stock  graj. 
ing   2-4    inches    or   better. 

The  sweet  potato  market  continued 
weak  with  prices  at  Eastern  Short 
shipping  points  as  low  as  80W85c  pjf 
barrel.  New  Jersey  sweet  potato«s 
sold  at  somewhat  lower  prices  witij 
most  yellow  varieties  moving  slowly  ^ 
30(^35c  per  %  basket  in  Philadelphia 

W.  R.  \M, 
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^te  Difficult 

to  Obtain 
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Produce  Quotations 

FHXI.ADE]:.FHIA 

Bntter. — Higher  than  extras.  37>4@40iic' 
92  score.  3614  c;  90  score,  31c. 

Eggs. — P.  C.  best  marks.  49® 50c;  nearby 
white  extras,  35iW41c;  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 35@40c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  26$ 
34c;    nearby   current   receipts.   20®24c. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls,  13®  25c;  broiler 
15®24c;  old  roosters.  12®16c:  pigeons,  pr 
20®25c;   turkeys,   18@23c;    ducks.   17c. 

PmitB.— APPLES.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  %  bskta, 
various  varieties.  25W50c.  PEARS,  N.  j 
%  bskts..  Kieffers.  25®40c.  CRANBEr! 
RIES,  N.  J.,  Vt  bbl.  boxes.  $1.25@l.ri 
GRAPES.    N.    J.,    %    bskts..    Concords,  50c. 

VegpUWes.— BEANS,  snap,  N.  J.,  \ 
bskts.,  green,  flat,  75c((j$t.50.  BEANi 
Lima.  N.  J.,  %  bskts..  $iran.l0.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  N.  J..  15c  per  qt.  BROCCOU. 
Pa.,  crates,  Italian  Green  Sprouting,  $2.50 
BEETS,  N.  J.  &  Pa..  l@2c  bunch.  CAR^ 
ROTS,  N.  J.  &  Pa..  l®2c  bunch.  CAB- 
BAGE,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  %  bskt.,  15@40t 
NEW  YOBK 

Batter. — Higher  than  extras,  33%c;  a- 
tras.  32Vic;  first.'",  27M!®Slc;  90  scon, 
28»ic;    89   score.   26®26Vic. 

Eggs. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  43®48c:  extra  flrsu 
30®35c;  average  extras,  36®42c;  mediunn 
31®  37c. 

Dressed  Potiltry. — Chickens,  nearby,  B 
®32c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed.  14@2S(; 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  ll@15c;  pigeom 
prime,   doz.,  50c@$l. 

IJINCASTEB 

Bntter. — Country  butter.  35®40c;  cream- 
ery butter.    38@44c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,   44®48c  doz. 

Dressed  poultry.— Chickens.  $1®2  eacb: 
.springers.  60c(a$l  each;  ducks.  $l-25@2.25: 
squabs,  25®50c  each;  rabbits.  90c®Jl.» 
each. 

Fruits.— A  P  P  L  E  S,  10  ®  16c  >4  ped 
PEACHES.  20®25c  qt.  PEARS.  lOW  15c  ql 
GRAPES.    5®6c  lb.     QUINCES.    15®20c  Qt 

VegeUbles.— BEANS,  (string),  lOfe'lSCi 
peck.  BEANS,  (Lima),  20®25c  pint  boi 
BEETS,    8®10c    bunch.     CABBAGE.    5@ll)t 

FLOWER.  15®25c  head.  CELERY.  8@lSt 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS.  5®10c  each.  EG<^ 
PLANTS,  10®20c  each.  ENDIVE.  SffllOt 
head.  LETTUCE,  10®15c  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS. 20®  25c  pt.  box.  ONIONa 
IbOi'-Mc  li  pk.  POTATOES,  8@12c  V*  Pt; 
5C®60c    bus. 

TOBK 

Batter. — Country,  40@46c;  creamery.  9 
@    43c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,  42®45c;   pullet.   35®40c 

Ponltry.— Leghorns.  18®22c;  dressed.  SOe 
W$1.25:  Rocks  &  Reds.  22®26c;  dreasti 
$1.35®1.75;    springers,    dressed.    50c@$l.a 

Frolts.— APPLES,  8'H)13c  U  pk. :  50o9 
$1  bus.  PEACHES,  20®25c  >4  pk.  GRAPES 
10c  qt.  PEARS,  lOc  Vt  pk.  QUINCES,  » 
®25c   'i    pk. 

VegeUbles.— POTATOES.  10®15c  '2  pt 
60ra>70c  bup.  CABBAGE,  4®8c  head.  LET- 
TUCE, 10®15c  head.  CELERY,  501O( 
stalk.  SPINACH,  10c  V*  pk.  TURNIPi 
Sfti'lOc  H  pk.  CAULIFLOWER,  o'iilJi 
head.  CARROTS,  5c  bunch.  TOMATOES 
13®15c    14    pit.      SAUER    KRAUT.    I5c  qt 

PXTTSBXTBGK 

Batter. — Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extm 
32»4c:  standards,  30c;  89  score,  28?ic:  8 
score,   27  %c. 

Bggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first. 
22® 26c:  fresh,  extra  flrst.i.  27f?29c;  ne«^ 
by  hennery  whites,  extras,   35@38c. 

O 

CBZCAOO    CASH   GRAIN 

Chicago,  Oct.  26.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheal 
67@67M!c;  No.  2  hard  wheat.  67®57i4c: 
No.  2  yellow  com,  old,  39V,®40>4c;  No.  3 
yellow  corn,  new,  36Vi®36''ic;  No.  2  whiW 
oats.  25@26i4c;  No.  2  rye,  60%c. 

O 

MIX.X  FBICES 

Plttsbargh:  The  Dairymen's  Coopen- 
tive  Sales  Company  announces  net  pnf« 
to  producers  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  deliver- 
ed during  September  as  follows: 

District  1.— Country  plants,  basic,  $2,005 
-surplus,      11-01;      direct      shipped, 
$2,646;    surplus.    $1-31. 

District  2.— Basic.    $2,206;    surplus. 

District  4.— F.   o.   b.,   $1.74. 

District  5.— F.   o.   b..   $1.44. 

District  6.— Basic,    $2,005;    surplus. 

District  7.— Basic,    $2,665:    surplus. 

District  8.— F.  o.   b.,  $1.95. 

District  10.— Basic.   $2,305:  surplus. 

District  12.— Basic.  $2,125:  .surplu.s.  $1.37^ 

New  Tork:  The  ba.sic  net  pool  price  to 
be  paid  for  September  milk  produced  M 
members  of  the  Dairymen's  Lengue  Co- 
operative  As.sorintion  is  $1.75  per  1* 
pounds   for  3.5   per  cent   milk. 

Sheffield  Farms  will  pay  its  producer* 
$1.82  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  base  zo"* 
delivered  during  September. 


Todav.  «"=»'»V  bonds  arc  a  dru«  i.n  the 
.rket,  but  the  Certihcatcs  of  Indcbt- 
Sne«»  »f  ^^^  Dairvmen'ii  LcaKuc  Co- 
aoentW:  AMOciation,  Inc.  of  New 
Y^rk  are  hard  to  Bct. 
Xlu,  it  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that 
.he  Awoclatlon  pays  100  cents  on  the 
^lUr  when  certificateii  arc  due,  but 
?".  always  invited  holders  to  redeem 
Ihem  one  year  before  due  at  100  ccntn 
on  the  dollar. 

u/»  have  a  limited  amount  ot  these 
^Ificates,  due  ...  1935.  1937  and 
1939  for  sale  in  any  des.red  denomi- 
Mtion.Theybrintt  an  income  of  more 
Sua  6%.  We  are  advertisina  them  to 
fcnncrs  because  they  understand  the 
oiture  and  soundness  of  the  business 
of  this,  the  most  successful  co-operative 
Relation  in  the  United  States. 
These  Certificates  are  a  profitable  and 
ibiolutely  dependable  investment. 
Write  uttodayforcompUtelnfortnation. 
»nd  price*  which  yield  more  thon  6% 

WEIDENBACHER  &. 
VON   SELDENECK 

Packard  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IJy  II.   V.  BL.\SIN<i.\MK 

Electric  Water  Heaters 

[TH  Ihc  rapid  -spread  of  high 
line  electric  current  through 
this  state,  and  a  reduction  in  cur- 
rent rates  as  more  electricity  is  being 
used  on  farms,  heating  water  elec- 
trically is  becoming  more  prevalent 
and  advantageous.  This  especially  is 
true  on  dairy  farms.  A  stove  for  heat- 
ing water  in  the  dairy  barn  is  a  fire 
hazard  of  serious  concern.  Electric 
v.ator  heaters  are  now  being  arrang- 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

I2c  a  word    per  insertion.  Minimum  charue  $1.20 

Mail  your  order  aiui  remittance  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BABY    CHICKS 


lilSK'S  CIlirKS  (iUBranliMil  to  livo  four  wc.-ks 
4'., I-  lip.  l!l<i<Hl-li-st«'<l,  .SI..I.'  iV<<Ti!(lit<cl,  ISi.bv 
Cliliks  J  iiiiil  :!  wnnks  old  Slurtfd  Ohiik>.  I'lil 
lets.  ('i.<ltiTi-ls.  li-ci-ainc  Slock  Twi'iity 
riU'!..  I'loiiipt  servile.  HiilcliH!.  wci'kl.v 
for  riituluKiic.  Iliisk  Poultry 
Wiiiil-or.     .Mo. 


rnriii-' 


r. 


van- 
WrilP 

i;OH. 


Horse  limping? 
Reach  for 

iBSORBINE 

forSSyeara  Absorbinc  haa  relieved  hard- 
mked  muscles  and  tendons  — a  quick 
Up  to  reduce  Btrain-swclUngs.  Promptly 
ojes  injuries,  never  blisters,  loosens  hair 
« causes  lay-ups.  A  great  antiseptic  for 
ojing  quick  healing  of  cuts,  bruises,  sores. 
Any  druggist— S2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Yoiuig, 
lit,  354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


M.MSI'INS  Qt  M.ITY  f'llKK.<  Wtiil.  I,i;« 
liomK.  7i  :  ll.ui'ii.  Wliiti-.  r.iifr  Uoik-*  H""l>. 
WliHo,  IWii.k  .Miiior<ii.>.  •■>'■.  lilnnl-t.  Hl<v  .VlK'" 
Mi\.-cl  Ci  ll.-iivv  Mi\i-il  .s,-.  nil)-;  livi-  (Ii-llvi-rv 
po-lpiiiil.    .Mlirlili'-.    ll:il.  hcrv      .Ml.     V  i'  l'"v      O"'" 


BABM  EQUIPMENT 


CIM'MB'H  STANCHIONS  are  KtiaranlOfU  t« 
..IciisH  tlic  iiiirclia.scr.  Tht-y  are  Hlilppcd  Mibjcot 
III  Irinl  In  the  buyer's  Mabln.  They  are  right 
.\l.-<>  steel  partitions.  staIN  and  HiiimlilonH 
Wiiter  bowls,  IJttcr  and  I'Vp'I  Tiirrier^  and 
otli'rbarneiiiiljmient.  Send  for  booklet.  Winthro(» 
W.   Uiinbnr.   lia.-^t  Street.   Ii'orre.itvllle.   Conn. 


.|i:itSi;V    Wlllli;   t.l.VXrs   nml    .Vu.-trnlorp.-    l.M- 
r.liKk    liiiiiil.-<.     I.iKliI     I'.inhiiiii.s.     V2<       T-u    oilier 

M lii-iiiil    \iirielie.'».    .\l.-.>   -I i:.J  lii.ttery  liriHwl- 

ir   iliiiks     Ivimilly   l..w    pri.  «•.     .\ii.x    llHtchfrli«>, 
r.ox    •.•04.    (Jiilniy.    111. 


iiocKS.    iti:i».<,    w'V.v.MHiiii': 

for    liiyiTM    anil    l>r(iilci>.    Clowr 
l''iiriii.'  Itniiisey.    Jnilianc. 


<     i,i:i;iU)itxs, 
Vall'-y    I'o'illry 


ESUCATIONAIi 


\V.\NTi;i):  MI;N  AVOMEN.  IH  .",().  i|iiiilify  for 
Nlenilv  (ioveniiiieiit  .lolis,  .Siiliiry  Uniij.'e  ,SIOi)- 
.'•-'."lO  iiioiitli.  I'lild  viualion.s.  (•iniiiiioii  ediMntlon. 
■rii.iii.snndK  appointed  yeiirly.  AVrllc  Iii-it  iietlon 
Ilureiiu.    ;!(»(>.    St.    I-oiil.-;,    .Mn..    Tiiilay 


TOBACCO 


warn: 

Kiiiii.sey. 


STi:i!i,i.\»;     H A  iiHintv 

Iniliiuiii.     for    .-pi ■•ill I    otfi-r 


on     iliii  k.". 


FOXTXiTBY 


WIUTK  l.KfJIIOKN  IIK.VS  iind  miller  now  half 
price.  'J'lioii.>^aiids  of  liiyins  pullets.  Baby  <lii<  k>< 
anil  eg«s  from  trapne.sted,  pediBreert  foimdalion 
.^lotk,  eKK  bred  for  31  years.  Winners  at  '20 
eCK  contests.  Ueiords  to  Xld  PBBs.  CataloB  and 
barBain  bulletin  free.  Write  for  special  iiriee.". 
(;eorge  B,  Ferris.  980  Union,  Urand  llapids. 
Mich. 


I  MTV  II.\V.\X.\  llM-i;n  CKJ.VItS.  lOi  .iiu.lily 
el i reel  Sl'-.W  or  llftv  7';  qiinlily,  $2.00  po,t|iaid. 
Hand  made.  Sumatra  vrapper.  Smoke  entire 
number  l>issntislii-il  money  refimdeil.  IN-rklo- 
IIHI1    C'lBJir    ('iimpany.    i'erkes.    I'enna. 


«ir  \It  \N"l'Ki:i)  CliewliiB  or  Smokinir 
.«!  Il(»;  ten.  ¥1.50;  Fifty  CiBars.  SI. 7,''.. 
received.  Kentucky  Fanners.  West 
Kentucky. 


ri\e    lbs., 

ra>    tvhen 

I'aducah, 


OOl.D  I,I",.\F.  —  (iU.\U.\NTKF.I>  Chcwi.iB  or 
SmokinR.  r>  lbs.,  $1.00;  ten.  $l.-''.0.  |-i|H-  f.-ee. 
fay  postmaster.  Co-Operative  I'ariuers.  IU7, 
.Seiialia.    Kentucky. 


f  ccricss"  Fodder  Shredder 

If  you  have  3  H.  P. 
Bgine  you  can  run 
ihto  14-inch   mn- 

rMno   jijrreSHflllly- 

Wili  pay  for   itself 
In  one  year's  use. 
Will  not   pulverize 
bbdes  and  tops. 

Writt  for  pricm  and  catalog 

11  Dellinger,  723  N.  Prince  St,  Lancaster,  Pau 


I 
To  know  what  to  frwy-read 

the  advertisements.  They  will 
I  keep  you  informed  of  the  latest 
and  best  products  of  the  manu 
facturers.  Their  aim  is  to  meet 
your  needs.  You  will  find  that 
time  spent  in  reading  the  adver- 
tisements is  time  well  spent 
Read  tlicm   regularly,    witli   care, 


ed  to  run  on  off-peak  switches  when 
there  is  not  so  much  demand  for  cur- 
rent. 

Such  an  outfit  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration owned  by  William  R.  Walker, 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.  Mr.  Walker 
bottles  about  1,200  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  During  the  first  two  month.s 
that  this  30-gallon  heater  was  in  its 
operating  cost  was  $3  per  month.  The 
heated  water  was  used  only  for  wash- 
ing milk  utensils.  It  has  been  install- 
ed now  for  a  little  more  than  a  year 
and  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  being  safe,  this  heat- 
er is  automatic  in  operation.  Also, 
the  danger  from  freezing  is  elim- 
inated. 

O 

To  Patch  a  Walk 

KInrtIv  advUe  me  whether  it  i.s  pi>.^- 
.sible  to  repair  small  holes  in  the  lln- 
i.shiriK  coat  of  cement  walk.s  or  whether 
the  entire   Hag  must   be  torn   up. 

Mr.s.  C.  W.  D. 

1r   i.s  not  the  practice  nowaday.s  to 
put  the  finishing  coat  on  concrete 
v/alks.     The    entire    slab    is  normally 
poured  in  one   piece.    I  suggest  that 
the  holes  in  the  finishing  coat  be  re- 
moved with  a  cold  chisel,  then  damp- 
en    the      concrete      thoroughly     and 
sprinkle    a   thin   coating   of  pure   ce- 
ment   in    the    places    to    be    patched. 
While  the  cement  is  still  damp,  apply 
a   finishing  coat  in  the  holes  with  a 
mixture   of   one   part  of  cement   and 
three  parts  of  good  clean  sand  mixed 
with  just  enough   water   to   make  it 
workable.     BMll    the    holes    with    this 
mortar  and  smooth  down  with  a  wood 
float.    Cover  the  patches  with  straw, 
earth,    old    sacks    or    such    material, 
and   keep  damp  for   several  days   by 
sprinkling  with  water.         R.  U.  B. 


l-.LUK  .\Xn.\iFSIAN  0O(•K^:l{KLS,  IMI.F.KTS. 
Barred  Itock  Cockerels.  Seibert  Bros..  Kllza- 
liipthtown,    I'a. 

S.    C.    MahoB 
;.0«  and  |!;i.tlO. 


BE.M'TIFUIi    larBC    thorouBlibred 
aiiv   Ked   Cockerels,  April   hatch,  K 
Sti-lla    Kppley.    /.anest  llle,    Ohio. 


K.N'til.ISH    WHITF,    I.KCHOUXS    find    cockerels 
Elmer    ^^^^lsIer.    Newville,    !'a. 


SEEDS  AKO   XniSSEBXES 


Ur  \U  \N'TF,KI>  I.K.VF,  SnioklnB  or  CliewiiiK.  5 
pounds.  SI. 00;  twenty,  $:i.0().  20  '■•"'".'"C  *«'»*• 
$1.00;  100,  ?3.7.'i.  -0  sacks  sniokniB.  -SI  <H»;  100. 
k:\.~r>.    Albert    Ford.    S.  3,    I'aducab.    K>. 

(aOontllA,  BnUUIT  leaf  .SMOKIM;  Tobacco, 
live  pounds,  n.35,  iiostpaid.  W.  W.  Williams. 
Qi.ilnian,    On. 


AOExrrs 


ClIAItLTON  NntSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  \. 
established  180,5,  wants  reliable  men  to  take 
ordei-s  for  spring  delivery  for  its  "First-priiie 
winnlnR"  sliriilibery,  liedBinB,  bushes,  In-es.  1- ree 
I'-vear  replacement  Bnurantee.  New 
Free   oulht.    I'art   or  full   time. 


lower  prici",. 
ray    vM'ekly. 


ri;\f'II  AND  .VI'PLE  TREKS.  r<c  a.id  up.  Yel- 
low and  Blood  Red  Delicious,  lirapevines,  ;{c. 
nums.  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  berries,  pecans. 
Oniaiiientals.  Free  calalofr.  Tciimssee  .Nursery 
Coliipanv.     Bo.x     12."),     Clevelnml.     Teliii 


SM.ES.MEN  WANTED  to  aell  our  biBh  firade 
Rarilen  and  field  seeds  direct  to  planters.  A 
Eood  iKisition  with  blE  income  for  man  actiualnt- 
.-d  with  farniinB.  Previous  .selline  experience 
iiiineie-Mirv.    Cobb    Co.,    Franklin,    Mass. 


ACCENTS  WANTED  to  represent  old  otabllshed 
nursery.  Canh  fMUninlsslon  paid  on  receipt  of 
ordi-rs.  Uejlable  stock  at  fair  prices.  Write. 
Home    Nursery    Co..     Box    !»-A.    iJeneva.    Ohio. 

soos 


IIXRDY  .VLFAI.FA  SEl.l)  $.'.."0.  lirimiu  .Mfalfa 
$S.0<).  AVhite  Sweet  Clover.  i5:;.(MI  All  ISO-lb 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  .-ati-lied.  Save  Money. 
Buy  bi'fore  .SpriiiB-  tleo.  Bowman.  Concordia, 
Kiiii-<as. 


CERTIFIED  RCSSETT  RIRAI.S  bin  run.  2nd, 
and  :!rds  out,  at  the  cellar,  at  -'Oc  diiriiiB  No 
vember.     Allan     Kelsey.     l.akcview.     Mich. 


COI.EIE  I'l  IM'IES.— $5.00  to  $20  00.  Healthy. 
Beautiful,  IntelllBent.  riiiininer  McCullouBh, 
Mercer.    I'n. 

R\T  Ti:RRn:RS.  fox  TElSRIEItS.  illusirated 
lists    10,       I'uppylamI,     Bo.\     I'F.     I'aiia.     III. 

Males.       !i!7.r.O.       Females, 
Cochranville.     I'n. 


COEEIE 
SH.-iO.     I' 


rri'lMES. 
HainUton, 


MISCEIiIiANEOirS 


WHY  BLAMR  THE  BULL  when  >  our  cow  doe^ 
iinl  breed?  Use  Cowco  I  lioiir  before  .service. 
KesultH  or  your  money  back;  hb  cent.s  ror  one 
cow.  $2.90  for  five  cows,  po-lpaid.  >\  oodstoc* 
Farms.  Best  known  farm  In  America  Rt.  .. 
Bo\    19  C.     Reuton,     ■Washinslon. 


1st     QU.UJTY    ROOFING     PAPEn.      I*rei'uid    I 
;,i;.  ri.l5:  2  ..ly.  _S1.30;..3  id.v.  $1.45.   Nails  and 


iement.    15c    |ier 
Minis.     Ma.ss. 


roll    extra.     Winiker    Brothers. 


TRAPS  TRAP  TAGS.  SCENTS,  t'nppinB  equip- 
i.ient  Quick  service.  Write  for  new  cntaloBue. 
Howo  Fur  Co.,   Dept.   L   Coopers  Mills,    Maine^ 


FOB   THE   HOME 


Col.l.li;    PUPS,    S,">.00    to    .%10.l)0.    Natural    heel- 
ers.   Ru.s.sell    Metz.    Route    10,    Chambersbiirs.    Pa. 

BE(ilSTEREl)  BEAGLE   PIPS.   $7.r>0  nnd  .$10.00. 
Floyd    Hess,     Warford.sbiiiB,     Pa. 

FARM    I.ANZI 


MISCEIiIiANEOITS  IiANDS 


FOR  .SALE.— AVaterfronts  and  Inland  Farms. 
larKc  and  small,  on  the  Eastern  .Shore  of  Mary- 
land. Localed  in  tinest  dalrv,  stock.  Brain  and 
tobacco  section  of  the  East,  .\ttractlve  proiier- 
tles  at  reasonable  prices  and  terni^.  .lolin  H. 
Chamlx-rs.     Centrevllle,     Maryland. 


NEURITIS,  ARTHRITIS.  RHEC.MATI.SM  Lat- 
est discovery.  For  information  write.  Mediclay 
Laboratories    Corporation.    WilkinsburK. 


Pa. 


SHET,LED      and      SELECTED      PE.VNCTS, 
pinin.bi.    $1.00.    W.    W.    Williams.    Quitman, 


ten 
(;a 


OWN     A     FARM     IN     MINNESOTA.     DAKOTA. 
Montana,     Idaho.     AVa.-hinston    or    OrcBoii.    Croi» 
pajnuent    on    easy    terms.    Free    literature, 
tlon   Htate.    II.    VT.    l«yerly.    33   Northern 
Railway.   St.    Paul.    Minn. 

PENNSYIiVANIA 


men- 
Pacific 


HONET 


SPECIAL.' One  Week  only.  <i  l''- 
eil  clover  honey,  Sl.lHt,  posipaiil 
(.'iiMrniitced.    John   W.    Murlln     R.   t. 


«an    extract 
Satisfaction 
E|>hi'ata.  Pa. 


WANTED 


W.V.NTED       Old   locomiitivi 
niilroad    w  eiie-i,    race    li"r 
pliiiloi,'iiiplis.     postcariN     ■ 
«,iiit    list.    A.    Stainlorili. 


ami   -hiji  litlioKriipli-. 
» liiiliiii:.    lire-.     N" 
lioiik     pictures.     Gel 
Wjiilhrop,    .Mn-N. 


74  ACRES,  Auto,  Cattle.  Tools.  Horses  10 
slu-ep  hens,  turkeys,  telephone  and  stock,  farm 
tools,  wheal,  liav,  corn,  vegetables,  {lotatoes, 
etc  included  for  quick  sale  with  this  Penn- 
svlv'ania  farm,  one  of  best  prodiicinB  in  section: 
comfortable  home  (picture  pg.  74  St  rout  s  cata- 
log! gisid  big  basement  barn,  other  luiililinBH, 
lliiest  of  neighliors:  Cli  acres  liUalib-.  wood,  fruit, 

K I   ^^Mter.    Real   linil   at   .«2.S0(t   with    part   cash; 

ihiiit   lii>e  it.   Catalog  Free.   Slroiit 
Fore.  Sirout      .Vsency,     1422-Bh 

r.l.lir..    Phlbidelidila.    Pa. 


I'av.-.   I'.iiyera' 
Land     Title 


SE.VD  FOR  OCR  NEW  l!'-:!  C.V  rALOul  K  of 
l.sie  i.--ter  I'oiinlv  Farms  and  lloiiie-  f..r  sule  Dy 
V.   riiip-     I'.rcw  .'  Qiiiirr.\  villi..     I'.i 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURE 


b. 

er 
to 
the 
ing 


Putlished 
Weekly 


Established 
1877 


Consolidated  ivith  PEr^NSYLWmX  STOCKMAN  and  FAR-MKR 

November  7,  19.^1 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Harrisburg 
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NfaVembff  7,   1931: 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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Giving  your  tractor 
cheap  oil  is  like 
turning  a  cheap 
rooster 


in  with  blooded  hens! 


You  save  money  on  the  rooster  but 
you  lose  money  on  the  flock.  You 
get  poor  quality  eggs  and  poor 
quality  chicks.  You  run  down  your 
stock. 

It's  no  different  with  your  trac- 
tor. You  save  money  on  the  oil, 
but  you  soon  begin  losing  money 
on  your  tractor.  Beware  of  cheap 
oils!  You  can't  save  money  with 
them.  Clieap  oils  shorten  the  life 
of  any  tractor.  They  bring  high 
fuel  costs  and  unnecessary  repair 
costs. 

You  make  a  real  saving  when 
you  use  Mobiloil  and  take  proper 


care  of  your  tractor.  Mobiloil  is 
built  especially  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  a  tough,  sturdy  oil — a  fight- 
ing oil.  Mobiloil  stands  up  to 
the  hardest  grind  you  can  give  it. 
Its  rich,  tough  lubricating  body 
protects  bearings  and  pistons  and 
piston  walls.  You  get  low  fuel  costs 
and  add  years  to  the  life  of  the 
machine.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
Mobiloil  stands  up. 

See  your  Mobiloil  dealer  today. 
The  complete  Mobiloil  chart  shows 
the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for 
your  particular  tractor  Also  ask 
your  dealer  for  Mobilgrease. 


(below)  There's  no  harder  work  for  your 
tractor  than  the  spring  and  fall  plowing. 
Here's  where  you  need  Mobiloil's  amazing 
ability  to  stand  up  You  can't  save  money 

•iHU  Kct   tiftc    ucsL  Out.  of  yOxii    iiMLtcn     with 

cheap  oils.  Use  Mobiloil'  It  stands  up  — 
gives  you  low  fuel  costs  and  helps  prevent 
power  losses. 


(above)  Saving  money  on  •  com  picker 
means  keeping  it  on  the  job  without  break- 
downs— and  lengthening  its  life.  The  first 
caution  is  to  keep  it  clean,  especially  the 
husking  rolls  and  all  open  gears  and  chains. 
Then  watch  your  lubrication.  Use  Mobil- 
grease  every  day  through  all  pressure 
fittings.  Mobilgrease  lasts  twice  as  long  as 
ordinary  greases  and  supplies  ■  tougher  lub- 
ricating film. 


(loft^  Get  the  moat  out  of  your  tractor  by 
using  it  the  year  round.  On  stationary  work, 
such  as  grinding  feed,  watch  the  lubrication 
of  the  transmission.  Old,  worn  oil.  heavily 
diluted,  is  very  bad  for  the  transmission  on 
stationary  work.  Drain  and  fill  with  Mo- 
biloil. For  the  grinder  use  Mobilgrease  on 
pressure  fittings.  It  lasts  longer  and  will 
not  throw  off. 


Mobiloil 

stands  up 

VACUUM   OIL   COMPANY,  Inc. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


IF  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  is 
definitely  known,  and  if  the  mar- 
ket price  is  only  two-thirds  of 
that  cost,  some  people  assume  that 
a  farmer  would  be  better  off  if  he 
contracted  for  the  future  delivery  of 
his  usual  amount  of  a  crop  at  the  low 
price  instead  of  growing  it.  That 
would  cut  production  down  and  save 
money  for  the  farmer  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  asserted.  It  is  not  the  prac- 
tical and  experienced  farmer  who  rea- 
sons in  that  way.  The  trouble  with 
the  plan  is  that  it  does  not  work.  The 
farmer  would  be  further  behind  in 
cash  when  the  end  of  the  year  came 
than  he  would  be  if  he  grew  the  stuff. 
Taxes,  interest  on  investment,  depre- 
ciation and  reduced  employment  for 
himself  and  his  equipment  play  the 
mischief  with  an  idle  farm. 

When  a  man  keeps  his  farm  idle  he 
had  better  not  agree  to  buy  anything 
at  any  price.  It  is  all  right  to  figure, 
but  a  farm  of  fair  fertility  must  be 
kept  producing  something.  Theorize 
as  one  will,  it  is  better  to  have  a  poor 
income  than  none  at  all,  as  our  un- 
employed could  well  testify  if  they 
would.  The  man  who  guesses  that  a 
farm  can  be  shut  down  for  a  year 
without  serious  loss  does  not  know 
much  about  a  farm. 

But,  we  are  told,  such  statements 
are  against  the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture which  needs  restricted  produc- 
tion. Let's  reason  this  out.  The  indi- 
vidual farmer  who  reads  this  cannot 
do  worse  for  others,  as  well  as  for 
himself,  than  to  be  sold  out.  If  he 
quit  planting  and  contracted  for  his 
usual  amount  of  wheat,  cotton,  etc., 
at  two-thirds  the  cost  of  production, 
as  usually  figured,  he  would  go  broke 
on  account  of  the  overhead  losses  and 
unemployment,  unless  prices  turned 
upward.  The  cut  he  made  in  total 
crop  production  would  do  far  less 
good  than  his  bankruptcy — in  the 
long  run — would  do  harm. 

What  Can  He  Do? 

I  should  trust  farthest  the  advisor 
who  did  not  believe  he  could  advise 
safely,  and  yet  there  i  an  obvious 
suggestion.  The  farmer  could  in  his 
own  interest  quit  cropping  the  poorer 
fields  that  would  be  better  engaged  in 
growing  something  to  build  up  their 
fertility.  Such  land,  in  the  aggregate, 
contributes  a  very  considerable  part 
of  our  surplus.  Hiring  labor  to  put 
on  a  poor  field  is  against  one's  own 
interest,  and  that  is  the  appeal  any 
plan  must  make.  Risk  of  loss  would 
be  reduced  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
farms  if  the  amount  of  cropping  call- 
ed for  a  less  investment  in  wages. 

A  Bit  Huffy 

He  got  into  the  house  because  he 
was  the  son  of  his  father.  He  sells 
bonds,  or  tries.  He  had  worked  out  a 
snappy  "approach.'  He  asked  me 
whether  I  wanted  to  make  some 
money.  His  firm  had  joined  in  under- 
writing an  issue  of  bonds  that  was 
backed  by  the  Canadian  government. 
To  secure  distribution  the  bonds  were 
offered  for  less  than  market  price  of 
earlier  bonds  issued  from  the  same 
source.  The  interest  rate  was  the 
same,  and  the  security  the  same.  The 
market  price  necessarily  would  rise 
to  that  of  older  issues,  yielding  a 
profit. 

Of  course  I  had  the  sense  of  impor- 
tance any  one  feels  when  any  one 
else  imagines  he  could  buy  a  bond, 
but  when  he  found  1  was  not  interest- 


ed he  showed  a  little  vexation,  say. 
ing  that  of  course  if  1  didn't  want 
money  he  couldn't  do  business  wiiii 
me.  So  many  people  get  a  bit  huffy 
if  you  do  not  do  what  they  want  you 
to    do. 

Three    Days   Later 

Within  three  days  England  waa 
driven  off  the  gold  oasis,  and  Canada 
practically  the  same,  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  fell  so  that  this  young  man's 
offerings  were  quoted  one  hundred 
dollars  less  per  bond.  The  incident  is 
worth  relating  to  illustrate  the  merry 
dance  in  finance  that  lies  ahead  of 
the  world.  Debt  and  hard  times  will 
cause  some  countries  to  issue  far  too 
much  paper  money  and  head  into  a 
dangerous  degree  of  inflation.  When 
a  country  begins  to  inflate  its  cur- 
rency, a  stopping-place  becomes  ob- 
scure. England  will  stay  more  level 
than  most  because  she  is  conserva- 
tive in  all  her  ways,  but  world  trade 
is  to  be  vitally  affected  by  the  vary- 
ing course  of  prices  in  most  countries. 

I  think  all  this  is  a  certainty,  but 
how  much  effect  it  is  to  have  on  our 
country,  with  all  its  gold,  and  on  our 
prices,  I  am  waiting  to  be  told  by 
some  one  who  actually  knows.  The 
man  who  is  pretty  sure  that  he  knows 
probably  is  mistaken.  My  hope  is 
that  all  the  world  is  to  find  debt- 
paying  easier.  Then  times  will  be 
better. 

Eating  Com  and  Wheat 

The  fact  that  I  may,  now  and  then, 
not  speak  seriously,  keeps  some  read- 
er from  taking  me  seriously  when  I 
am  dead  in  earnest.  Where  pride 
stands  in  the  way  of  begging,  and 
one  has  little  employment,  he  should 
know  how  much  good  sustenance 
there  is  for  himself  and  family  in  a 
bushel  of  corn  and  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  which  manufacturers  and  mid- 
dlemen have  taken  no  toll.  I  meant 
exactly  what  I  said  when  preference 
was  expressed  for  home- prepared 
grain  for  corn-bread,  mush,  parched 
corn,  hominy,  cracked-wbeat  cereal, 
steamed  wheat  etc  If  i  were  unera 
ployed,  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
for  preparing  the  grain  at  home.  I 
should  need  a  small  sum  of  money 
weekly  for  milk,  a  vegetable  fat  and 
some  more  bulky  green  stuft. 

A  makeshift!  Yes,  but  a  big  help  in 
tiding  over  a  period  of  scant  employ- 
ment. I  should  not  ask  another  to 
adopt  the  plan,  because  those  who 
have  money  should  feed  the  hungry 
until  employment  is  found.  But  for 
myself  the  preference  would  be  to 
guard  my  independence  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  use  of  America's  two  very 
cheapest  cereals,  prepared  at  home. 
And  I  could  entertain  a  friend  now 
and  then. 

O 


World's  Grain  Show 

THE  World's  Grain  Elxhibition  and 
Conference,  scheduled  to  take 
place  at  Regina,  Canada,  in  1932,  has 
been  postponed  one  year.  Many  coun- 
tries having  reported  poor  crop  condi- 
tions, it  was  felt  that  the  advantages 
ot  an  additional  season  would  justify 
holding  this  first  world's  grain  show 
in  1933  instead  of  next  year  as  orig- 
inally planned.  More  entries  and  a 
higher  standard  of  exhibits  atp  ex- 
pected as  a  result  of  the  change. 
Twenty-nine  countries,  in  addition  to 
Canada,  have  already  indicated  tneit 
decision  to  take  part  in  the  event 


Ford  Truck  Economy 

opens  ntany  roads  to  extra  profit 


ATARMER  has  some  kind  <»f  huiilin^  to 
do  nearly  every  working  <lay  of  the 
year.  Supplies  miiHt  be  brou^^nt  lo  the 
farm — seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
and  other  necessities.  Crops  must  be 
hauled  in  from  the  fields.  Produce  must 
be  delivered  lo  market  without  loss  of 
time,  and  sold  to  best  advantage. 

The  Ford  l?^-ton  truck,  because  of  its 
rugged  strength,  reliability,  long  life,  and 
marked  economy,  will  do  all  these  tasks 
at  minimum  cost  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles. 

In  addition,  it  opens  the  way  to  extra 
profit.  A  Ford  truck  with  its  wide  range  of 


speed  and  power  offers  a  farmer  u  choice 
of  markets — prices  in  a  distant  center 
may  be  much  higher  than  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  Ford  truck  covers  the  additional 
miles  at  small  extra  cost,  making  these 
long  hauls  pay.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  Ford  trucks  are 
helping   farmers   to   make   extra   money. 

Your  local  Ford  dealer  will  gladly  dem- 
onstrate a  truck  of  the  type  you  need.  You 
may  purchase  a  Ford  unit  on  convenient, 
economical  terms  through  the  Authorized 
Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal 
Credit  Company. 


The  Ford  Slake  Truck 

''Jfff   new  Ford  trueh   im 
indiffpensabte" 

Here  is  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Ernest  Schroeder, 
of  Glyndoiif  Minnesuta,  concerning  bis  new  Ford 
farm  truck: 

".Since  purchasing  my  new  Ford  truck  and  using 
it  in  my  farming  and  stock  operations,  t  find  it 
indispensable.  I  could  not  believe  at  first  that  my 
truck  mould  prove  as  practical,  or  that  it  would 
prove  an  advantage  over  horses,  which  I  formerly 
used  exclusively.  Speedy,  comfortable  and  sturdy 
— /  would  feel  greatly  handicapped  in  my  farming 
operations  if  I  did  not  own  and  use  a  Ford  truck." 


iS^y^ 


ASK   YOUR   DEALER   AROUT   THE   IMPROVED   FORDSON   TRACTOR 
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PMCiX  HKHKJTAT 

HERSKOVITS 

7H€  LAR0C5T  FUR  RCCCIVINC  HOII/6  IN 
TN€  WORLD>-  LARG€/T  FUR  MARKCT 


XHIP 

YOU  can't  afiFotd  to  sell  one  skin  of 
your  catch  until  you  get  our  prices. 
Vou  do  not  know  how  much  more  your 
furs  are  worth  until  you  ship  direct  to 
HERSKOVITS.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
HERSKOVITS  has  served  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  successful  fur  trappers. 


This  year  HERSKOVITS  is  prepared  for 
one  of  the  biggest  fur  years.  HONEST 
GRADING  GUARANTEED. 
Send  trial  shipment.  Will  hold  sepa- 
rate if  requested.  Write  today  for 
HERSKOVITS  Special  Price  Lists- 
FREE. 


FREE 


TREASURE  BOOK  -  Conuins  Latest  Successful  Trapping  Methods  - 
Pictures  of  Land  and  Water  Sets  -  Best  Natural  Baits  for  Trapping 
Success  -•  How  to  Trap,  Skin  and  Stretch  Furs.  Also  Guaranteed  Price 
Lists,  Shipping  Tags,  Fur  Market  Reporu  -  ALL  FREE 

WRITE  TODAY  TO 

W.  IRVINS 
HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

393  Sevbnth  Avenue 

D*pt.  3        NEW  TORK,  N.  T. 


Save  Your  Pelti  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

Then  rcivce.  losses  and  increase 
pro/ll.  They  HOI. 1)  what  they 
(  AT(  H.  GIBBS  "Two  Trig- 
ger" Traps  ahsohitclv  prevpnt  "wrliiT-ofls."  fiOc  ea.. 
^O.^Oduz  postpaid.  GIMM  No.l  "SliiRlc  Grlp'Traps. 
I oc  ca..  Sltirj  (loz.  iHwtpald.  If  your  dealer  can  t 
supply  you,  write  us  direct.  Send  for  24  paue  THAP 
HOOK  and  Sample  Trap  Tag  FRKK. 
W.  A.  aiBBS  *  SON,  Ottt.  N-43.  ChMtM-,  Pa. 


JOYQU^ 


One-HanSaw  Mill- 


Makes  lamber.BhInKles.croes  ties  .f  enes 
poets,  laths,  fruit  and  veeretable  crates 
and  boxes,   dimenftioo  blankB   for  forottor*. 
•W*   bpUts  blocki  iota  flruwood.    N«wl«l  br 

f*nD«r»,    timber    owners.  — 

contr»ctor«.    Para  for  Itself 

in   >   week     or  on  oo»   lob. 

OaersHto**.  Sold  direct  fron 

fsctorf. Write  lede»f  or  Spec- 

1*1  Offer  end  Free  Beek  '  How 

To    Mske    Lomber  ''  _ 

■CLSAW    MACMINUV    CO. 

n2B  Mftr*.Ci>.BM«..Man«a*Clt|p.MO> 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention   Pennsylvania  Farmer 


We  Could/ 

LI    iWi^i     iWheeling", 


(WATER  FROMH 
ABOVE- 


IT  DRAINS    OFF 

NEVER      FALLS 

BELOW 


X>?  IMPROVED  >    ^^*^-\^^^#^>i 

Cfumnmmtn 


ROOFI  NC-^COP-m-tOV 


THoukH  always  considered  perfect  roofinR  from  every  standpoint  Channeldrain 
RooAdk  again  has  been  improved  until  even  a  powerful  water  hose  failed  (o 
mako  it  leak — a  test  far  more  severe  than  any  encountered  in  actual  service.  In 
addition  —  Channeldrain  is  made  of  COP-R-LOY.  This  means  resistance  to 
rust  and  assures  permanence  throuxhout  the  years  to  come.  Consider,  also, 
that  it  is  safe  from  fire  and  lifshtninK — that  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
roofinK — and  you  have  the  ftreaiest  roofing  service  for  any  farm  building. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  the  patented  Channeldrain  roofing,  tts  simple, 
positive  results  and  lasting  service.  See  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

Branches-    New  York     Buffalo    Philadelphia    Chicago    Kansas  City     St.  Louis 
Richmond    Chattanooga    Minneapolis    Dcs  Moines    Detroit    ColumbuN.  Ohio 

WHEELING  HINGE-JOINT  FENCE 
A  tough,  stronit  fence  made  morclasting  by  the  use  of  COP-R-LOY  Full  gauge 
wires,  coated  with   pure  molten    zinc  for  extra  resistance  against  wear  and 
weather    \'our  dealer  will  gladly  explain  the  many  advantage^  in  fencing  with 
Vi'hccling  I  cncc.  the  prc-tcsted  fence 


FIRE-PROOF 
LIGHTNING- 
PROOF 
RUST- 
RESISTING 


taun 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER     ^ 


MdRE   READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


AM  the  .stroke  of  ten  on  Wed- 
nesday night.  October  20th, 
the  lights  went  out  as  I  sat 
reading  and  I  found  myself  m  total 
darkness.  Then  Mrs.  K.  informed  me 
that  she  switched  them  out  in  con- 
formity to  a  request  made  that  the 
homes  of  the  nation  spend  a  minute 
in  darkness  in  memory  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  whose  body  was  buried 
that    day. 

The  inky  blackness  of  night 
brought  home  forcibly  the  influence 
which  Edison's  life  and  work  had 
wrought  in  the  personal  comfort  of 
practically  every  person  in  the  civi- 
lized world.  After  a  minute,  the  turn 
of  a  switch  performed  the  same  mir- 
acle that  occurred  during  the  first 
week  of  time  when  a  voice  in  the 
darkness  said:  "Let  there  be  light," 
and  the  room  again  was  flooded  with 
the     soft     rays     from     incandescent 

lamps. 

*  *     * 

I  was  reading  something  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Edison  when  the 
lights  went  out.  I  continued,  after 
they  came  on,  with  renewed  interest. 
Then  I  sat  and  thought  of  the  changes 
which  his  work  had  made  in  my  life 
and  in  the  lives  of  all  others  during 
my  memory,  because  the  great  cre- 
ations of  his  brain  came  into  being 
during  my  lifetime,  and  I  have  seen 
the  transformations  made  in  farm 
and  home  life  because  electricity  was 
harnessed  and  put   to  work. 

*  *     * 

I  looked  around  our  home  and  not- 
ed the  things,  the  kind  of  things,  that 
were  not  in  my  boyhood  home  be- 
cause they  did  not  exist:  a  radio,  an 
electric  refrigerator,  a  telephone,  an 
electric  iron,  electric  light,  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and  an  electric  waffle  iron.  A 
person  may  mention  these  Ihiuga 
nowadays  without  being  charged  with 
bragging,  because  nearly  everybody 
has  them.  Thomas  A.  Edison  had 
something  to  do  with  making  every 
one  of  them  and  a  hundred  other 
things  possible  Truly,  the  gener- 
ations of  men  may  well  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed  I 

*  ♦  ♦ 
Edison  was  an  unassuming,  simple- 
minded  man  The  customs  and  con- 
ventions of  society  meant  little  to 
him.  He  was  occupied  wholly  with 
his  work,  and  for  a  good  part  of  his 
life  that  meant  18  to  20  hours  a  day. 
There  were  what  were  called  elec- 
tric lights  in  existence  long  before 
Edison  perfected  his  lamp,  but  they 
were  of  little  practical  value.  They 
would  burn  but  a  short  time,  the  light 
was  not  good,  and  a  slight  jar  or  tip- 
ping would  cause  them  to  burst  into 
flame.  Edison's  incandescent  light 
overcame  these  imperfections. 

It  is  said  that   Edison  always   felt 
that    the    perfection    of    his    Jumbo 
motor  was   one  of  the   major   inven- 
tions of  his  life,  and  probably  he  es- 
j  timated     it     right.      Electric     motors 
j  have  lifted  millions  of  tons  of  weight 
I  from  the  shoulders  of  men  and  wom- 
I  en.  and  from  the  backs  of  dumb  ani- 
mals. 
j       Although  electricity  has  become  a 
I  vital    factor    in    the    affairs    of    men 
within  the  last   forty  years,  there  is 
I  no   measure  by  which  we   may  esti- 
'  mate  Its  use  in   the  future.    Certain 
it   is,    however,    that    the    next    forty 
years  will  see  still  more  of  the  world's 
work  done   by   it   than   is  now  done. 
No  one  thought  twenty-five  years  ago 
that    it   would    become    available    for 
use  in  the  country.    But  the  develop- 
ment of  power  plants  and  the  exten- 
sion of  electric  service  into  rural  .sec- 
tions has  been  one  of  the  wonder.'^  of 
the  last  quarter  century. 
♦     *     * 
In  fact,  the  production  and  distrib- 
ution   of    electric    power    has    b^com; 


one  of  the  country's  biggest  business- 
es, and  the  work  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. Already  it  is  exciting  the  in- 
terest of  politicians  who  see  in  it  a 
possible  monopolistic  menace  While 
it  is  true  that  there  Is  need  for  proper 
regulation  and  control  of  all  big  en- 
terprises so  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  may  be  safeguarded,  there  is 
no  justice  in  over-regulation  so  as  to 
make  the  service  unnecessarily  cost- 
ly or  impossible. 

*     *     * 

The  natural  resources  necessary  to 
electric  power  production  are  coal  and 
water  power  sites.  The  final  author- 
ity over  these  factors  may  well  rest 
in  the  government,  but  past  history 
tells  us  plainly  that  the  government 
i.^  not  capable  of  operating  them  most 
efficiently  and  economically.  For  this 
reason  individual  initiative  should  be 
granted  the  right  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  producing  and  distributing, 
while  the  public  retains  the  title  to 
the  natural  sources. 

1'     *     * 

Another  bone  of  contention  is  the 
"right  of  eminent  domain,'  which 
means  the  legal  right  granted  a  cor- 
poration, similar  to  that  reserved  by 
the  government,  to  take  from  individ- 
uals whatever  is  necessary  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  their  business,  chiefly  the 
right-of-way  over  private  property. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fuss 
raised  over  this  question  recently, 
but  following  an  age-old  custom  of 
governments  to  render  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  there 
seems  to  be  justice  in  it.  The  rights 
of  the  individual  must  sometimes  be 
sacrificed  to  the  public  good. 
>i>     *     * 

Nothing  in  the  tales  of  Aladdin  is 
more  wonderful  or  startling  than  the 

plCkA&i        rU\..Al.CtA       WA.        ACa.V.CO        iCgC&iiai&i^        C  J  CI. - 

tricity  during  the  past  half  century. 
And  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  one  of 
the  genii  who  rubbed  the  lamp  of  in- 
vention and  miracles  resulted.  When 
I  recall  that  none  of  my  grandpar- 
ents ever  saw  anything  of  modern 
electricity,  or  used  a  single  instru- 
ment in  connection  with  it.  although 
they  all  were  living  in  the  late  80's 
and  early  'GO's.  I  am  still  more  as- 
tounded. 

The  Market  Place 

THIS  is  National  Apple  Week 
October  31st  to  November  fith. 
Eastern  apple  growers  have 
shown  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  past 
in  National  Apple  Week  and  have  not 
generally  contributed  funds  or  fruit 
to  make  it  a  success.  Some  growers 
do  not  think  that  a  celebration  of 
this-  kind  produces  lasting  results  and 
believe  that  the  effort  should  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  marketing 
sca.son.  Others  believe  that  there  are 
already  too  many  "weeks"  and  that 
the  public  is  tired  of  them. 

The  president  of  the  Washington 
Boxed  Apple  Bureau  says,  "We  have 
found  in  the  experience  of  previous 
years  that  if  people  can  be  started 
early  to  eating  apples- -and  Apple 
Week  provides  the  incentive  they 
are  more  likely  to  keep  right  on.  us- 
ing box  after  box.  all  through  the 
year." 

The  eastern  grov^er  regardless  of 
his  ideas  about  Apple  Week  will  find 
it  a  good  time  to  sell  apples  The 
Halloween  season  is  a  time  when  peo- 
ple want  highly  colored  apples  tor 
display  and  eating.  The  larmer  who 
.sells  his  fruit  in  a  tarmers'  matKet 
will  find  that  an  attractive  display 
on  his  stand  will  be  profitable;  the 
growei  who  sells  from  door  to  door 
can  take  orders  tor  Halloween  apples 
and  th2  grower  who  sells  diiect  i" 
retail  Ptores  can  encouiage  hi.":  cus- 
lo;-ner:i   Lo   pii.sti   ap;ile   sales 
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AT  Byrne's  Tavern — 
"Sign  of  the  Cock"— 
in  the  year  1785.  a 
group  of  prominent  men 
from  Philadelphia  met  and 
organized  "The  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture." This  organization 
still  holds  its  charter  after 
146  years  and  represents  the 
first  organization  created  in 
America  for  promoting  agri- 
culture. The  charter  mem- 
bers include  many  men  who 
won  fame  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Robert  Mor- 
ris was  a  charter  member; 
George  Washington  and  Gen- 
eral LaFayette  were  honor- 
ary members. 

The  memoirs  of  this  an- 
cient and  honorable  society 
include  many  valuable  rec- 
ords on  the  condition  and  de- 
velopment of  Colonial  agri- 
culture. One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  con- 
tributions of  the  early  activities  of  the  Society  was 
to  gather  information  concerning  an  "Account  of 
the  Dimensions  of  American  Trees"  by  John  Pear- 
son, of  Darby. 

The  description  of  these  forest  giants  of  by-gone 
days  is  here  reproduced  just  as  presented  in  Au- 
gust 28th,  1807,  by  Mr.  Pearson. 


Another  view  of  the  mammoth  sycamore  shown   below.   What  a  beautiftil   background   It 
makes  for  this  old  Dutch  Colonial  house  said  to  have  been  built  two  centuries  ago. 


Big  Trees 


"Account  of  the  Dimensions  of  American  Trees. 

By  John  Pearson. 
"Read  October  13th,  1807. 

Darby.  August  28th,  1807. 

"Respected  Friend, 

"Agreeably  to  thy  request,  I  do  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  informing  thee  of  the  large  forest  trees  &c 
of  which  I  have  read,  or  had  information  respect- 
ing, from  persons  of  apparent  veracity.  I  have 
generally  noted  the  books,  or  the  name  of  the 
authorities  in  my  notes. 

"In  Georgia,  many  black  oak  trees  are  8,  9.  10. 
or  11,  feet  diameter,  5  feet  above  the  surface,  we 
measured  several  above  30  feet  girt,  perfectly 
straight  40  or  50  feet  to  the 
limbs.  The  trunks  of  the  live 
oaks  are  generally  (says  the 
same  writer)  from  12  to  18 
feet  in  girt,  and  sometimes 
18  or  20.  some  branches  ex- 
tend 50  paces  from  the  trunk 
on  a  straight  line.  Cypress 
are  found  from  10  to  12  feet 
in  diameter.  40  to  50  feet  to 
the  limbs. 

"In  1791  a  yellow  poplar 
grew  on  the  lands  of  Charles 
Hillyard.  Kent  county,  Dela- 
ware, 36  feet  in  circumference, 
appeared  sound,  and  very  tall. 
"M'Kenzie  says  that  in  lat- 
itude 52  23'  43"  north,  are 
cedars  24  feet  in  girt,  and 
that  canoes  made  of  them 
carry  from  8  to  50  persons, 
and  that  an  alder  was  7^2 
feet  in  circumference  and  40 
feet  without  a  branch. 

"In  1785  about  two  miles 
from  Morgan  town.  Virginia, 
a  walnut  tree  was  19  feet 
round,  retaining  its  thickness 
well  to  the  forks  or  about  60 
feet.  In  Harrison  county, 
same  State,  and  year,  a  poplar 
tree  was  21 '2  feet  round.  5 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  sup- 


One  of  the  biggest  and  most  beau- 
tiful sycamores  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
measures  17  feet  in  girth  and  has  a 
spread  of  I'^O  feet,  located  on  the 
campUN  of  the  National  Farm  School, 
Bucks  county. 


By  J.  VV.  WHITE 


posed  60  feet  to  the  branches.  A  vine  was  seen 
by  my  informant,  at  the  .same  time,  which  he  sup- 
posed was  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter;  his  idea 
then  was,  that  he  could  not  have  shouldered  a  piece 
of  it  4  feet  long,  though  he  was  able  to  shoulder 
4 '2  bushels  of  wheat,  when  standing  in  a  bushel. 
"In  Lycoming  county.  Penn..  the  sugar  maple' 
tree  is  found  4  feet  in  diameter;  a  cherry  5  feet 
from  the  ground,  14  feet  4  inches  round,  and  car-j 
ries  its  thickness  well  near  60  feet  to  the  branches.' 
A  white  oak  3  feet  from  the  ground,  15  feet  round,' 
and  one  which  was  felled,  was  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  70  feet  without  a  limb;  the  limbs  were  2  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter. 

"In  Evesham.  Burlington 
county.  New  Jersey,  grew  3 
white  oak  trees,  the  stump  of 
one  of  them  was  11  feet  3 
inches  in  diameter,  and  59  feet 
to  the  forks;  from  it  were 
made,  and  sold  in  Philadelphia. 
40,000  merchantable  barrel 
staves;  it  was  300  years  old: 
one  of  the  others  4  feet  6  inch- 
es from  the  ground,  was  up- 
wards of  27  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  60  feet  to  the  first 
fork;  the  other  at  the  .same 
height  from  the  ground,  was 
upwards  of  24  feet  round;  the 
first  mentioned  tree  was  said 
to  be  perfectly  sound  in  the 
heart. 

"In  November,  1791,  a  hol- 
low button  wood  or  sycamore, 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Ohio,  and  about  15  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,   was  39  feet   round. 

"Either  a  chestnut  or  pop- 
lar, near  Peach  Bottom  Ferry, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  was  hol- 
low, and  was  11  feet  in  di- 
ameter within,  a  school  was 
.said  to  have  been  kept  in  it. 

"A  white  oak  tree  4  feet  in 
diameter,  was  felled  in  Cum- 


berland county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  was  about  700 
years    old. 

"On  Sandy  Lick  creek  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  pine  tree 
svas  12  feet  in  diameter,  and 
at  12  feet  from  the  ground, 
divided  into  branches:  on  the 
south  branch  of  Potowmack 
a  sycamore  tree  was  9  feet 
in  diameter. 

"On  the  dividing  ridge 
which  separates  the  waters 
of  the  Pymatung  or  She- 
nango.  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Lake  Erie,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, grew  a  white  oak, 
which  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  24  feet  round, 
about  40  feet  to  the  first 
branches:  a  Spanish  oak  of 
about  an  equal  size:  a  chest- 
nut at  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  upwards  of  24 
feet  round.  A  poplar  28  feet 
4  inches;  and  a  white  pine 
about  the  same  size;  my  in- 
formant could  not  recollect  the  particular  spot  on 
which  the  two  last  mentioned  grew. 

"A  wild  cherry  was  said  to  grow  either  on  the 
western  waters,  or  those  of  Susquehanna,  (my  in- 
formant could  not  ascertain  which)  by  a  person 
viewing,  and  competent  to  judge,  was  supposed 
large  enough  to  make  10,000  feet  inch  boards,  ex- 
clusive of  several  large  limbs  which  would  cut 
good  saw  logs. 

"A  white  pine  grew  on  the  Hudson  or  North 
River,  24  feet  6  inches  to  the  limbs,  and  5  feet  in 
diameter. 

"A  white  pine  was  said  to  stand  near  Le  Boeuf 
(Waterford),  Pennsylvania,  30  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

"In  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  white 
oaks,  white  ash  and  cherry  trees.  5  feet  in  diam- 
eter, from  50  to  80  feet  in  length;  white  pine  near- 
ly 7  feet  in  diameter;  all  almost  clear  of  knots  or 
limbs. 

"A  black  walnut  near  the  Muskingum,  State  of 
Ohio,  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  was  22  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a  sycamore  near  the  same  place, 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  ground  measured 
44  feet  round. 

More  Giants 

"In  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  grew  a  hem- 
lock 26  feet  around;  and  a  poplar  25  feet,  thrifty 
and  likely  to  grow  many  years;  a  chestnut  in  Erie 
county  30  feet  round. 

"A  poplar  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  Ham- 
iltonban  township,  36  feet  round,  30  or  40  feet  to 
the  forks,  has  a  great  top,  and  appears  perfectly 
.•^ound. 

"In  Brush  valley  near  the  line  of  Northumber- 
land and  Centre  counties,  grew  a  walnut  tree  22 
feet  lound;  the  body  straight  for  about  25  feet  to 
the  forks,  they  were  about  18  feet  in  length  to  the 
commencement  of  the  branches;  appeared  per- 
fectly sound;  within  about  4  perches  of  it,  was  an- 
other 4  feet  in  diameter,  45  feet  to  the  branches, 
and  perfectly  straight. 

"A  sycamore  on  Harris's  Island  in  the  river 
Juniata,  Pennsylvania,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  27  feet  9  inches  round,  about  5  feet  from  the 
ground  it  divided  into  4  forks,  one  of  which  was 
15  feet  9  inches,  one  10  feet  6  inches,  one  8  feet  6 
inches,  and  one  8  feet  in  circumference.  A  tree  of 
Ihe  .same  kind  near  the  former  is  17  feet  round, 
both  very  high,  apparently  .sound,  and  very  thrifty. 

"In  Springfield.  Delaware  cttunty.  Pennsylvania, 
is  a  .sycamore  which  in  1803  was  19  feet  6  inches 
round,  very  thriving.       (Continued  on  page  16.) 
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CHEAP  HOGS 

AT  the  Ohio  State  Fair  the  first  week  in 
September  several  producers  asked  for 
an  estimate  of  December  hog  prices.  When 
$5  per  cwt.  at  Chicago  was  suggested  they 
declared  it  was  too  high.  The  market  didn't 
wait  for  December  to  go  below  $5,  for  that 
line  was  crossed  at  Chicago  last  week.  All 
this  is  merely  to  show  that  some  folks  know 
more  than  others,  and  this  time  we  were 
among  the  others. 


DANGEROUS  BULLS 

AT  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  stockyards  last 
week  Martin  J.  Flickinger,  a  well- 
known  cattle  dealer,  was  attacked  by  a  sav- 
age bull.  His  injuries  would  have  been  seri- 
ous but  for  the  aid  extended  by  William 
Johnson,  an  employe  of  the  tiiuck^aids.  As 
it  was  Mr.  Flickinger's  head  was  badly  lacer- 
ated and  several  ribs  were  broken.  Novem- 
ber 1st  Constanzo  Allietta,  near  Bellaire. 
Ohio,  was  killed  by  a  bull  which  he  and  his 
eleven-year-old  son  were  leading.  The  bull 
attacked  suddenly  and  gored  him  so  badly 
that  he  died  within  a  short  time.  Leading  a 
bull  by  strap  or  rope  is  dangerous  as  many 
have  found,  but  it  is  still  common  practice 
on  many  farms. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

IF  credit  were  available  there  would  be  no 
question  about  a  large  supply  of  animal 
products  in  the  months  to  come.  For  the 
country's  resources  of  feed  are  large  and  it 
has  been  many  a  year  since  prices  of  feed 
and  livestock  were  more  conducive  to  feed- 
ing. We  have  an  idea  that  there  will  be  plen- 
ty of  meat,  dairy  and  poultry  products  in  any 
case,  for  they  otTer  the  best  market  for  an 
abundance  of  cheap  feed.  Feeders  are  fintling 
ways  to  get  cattle,  pigs  and  lambs  and  they 
have  every  inducement  to  finish  them  well. 
Dairymen  and  poultrymen.  even  if  the}-  have 
no  greater  numl>er  of  cows  or  hens,  or  even 
have  less,  are  likely  to  deal  out  the  cheap 
feed  with  a  liberal  hand.  There  is  no  way  to 
calculate  or  even  to  estimate  the  results  of 
this  feature  of  the  situation  but  its  effects 
will  be  apparent  in  the  supply  of  products. 


EXPERIENCE  TEACHES 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  finds  that 
the  selection  of  seed  corn  to  produce 
any  particular  type  of  ear  or  plant  is  likely  to 
result  in  reduction  of  yield.  Rigid  selection 
for  high  percentage  of  grain,  for  high  borne 
or  low  borne  ears,  for  rough  ears,  long  ears. 
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short  ears,  bare  tips  and  filled  tips  has  all 
ended  the  same  way — reduction  of  yield.  The 
Station  concludes  that  the  corn  grower 
.-hould  select  seed  from  vigorous,  upstanding 
plants  which  bear  good-sized,  firm  ears  of 
sound  grain  that  will  mature  in  a  normal 
season.  When  corn  shows  were  first  estab- 
lished, about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  thoughtful  farmers  of  much  experi- 
ence told  us  that  the  pretty  ear  was  the 
wrong  basis  on  which  to  select  seed.  Science 
has  shown  that  they  were  right  about  this 
just  as  they  were  when  they  declared  that 
yellow  corn  had  certain  properties  not  pos- 
sessed by  white  corn. 


November  7,  1931 

too  much  to  expect  that  amount  of  wisdom 
from  Congress. 


Movember  7.  1931 


A  FALSE  ASSUMPTION 

A  MAN  who  recently  came  here  to  discuss 
marketing  rated  farmers  very  low  in 
their  knowledge  of  current  and  prospective 
values  of  their  products.  We  ventured  to  ask 
him  on  what  experience  he  based  his  con- 
clusions and  found  that  he  never  had  much 
business  with  farmers.  After  some  years  of 
observation  and  a  little  experience  we  have 
found  that  farmers  usually  have  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  what  their  products  are  worth;  also 
that  their  "hunch"  about  future  markets  is 
just  as  good  as  anybody's.  How  many  men 
who  have  bought  livestock  of  farmers  for  fu- 
ture delivery  have  got  rich  on  it?  Or  grain 
or  wool  or  anything  else?  During  the  past 
forty  years  we  have  known  a  number  of  these 
speculators  who  were  supposed  to  know  more 
than  farmers  did  about  market  probabilities, 
and  most  of  them  have  gone  broke  if  they 
tried  to  carry  out  their  contracts.  A  lot  of 
nonsense  about  marketing  has  been  based  on 
the  false  assumption  that  farmers  don't  know 
much. 


STILL  IN  THE  DARK 

SOME  time  ago  Chairman  Stone  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  stated  that  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporations  wheat  holdings  would  be  made 
public.  On  October  24th,  in  an  official  mem- 
orandum for  the  agricultural  press.  Mr.  Stone 
said  he  was  getting  up  such  a  statement  but 
wanted  to  "talk  the  matter  over"  with  Mr. 
George  S.  Milnor,  manager  of  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation,  "to  make  sure  the  figures 
are  correct."  On  October  26th  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Board  would  not  change  its 
past  policy,  which  means  of  course  that  it 
will  continue  to  speculate  in  secret  with  pub- 
lic funds.  There  can  be  no  valid  reason  for 
such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  any  government 
agency  financed  with  public  money.  For  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  what  its  agencies 
are  doing,  and  in  this  case  it  is  determined  to 
know.  Nor  will  it  be  satisfied  with  any  vague 
and  general  statements. 


TWO  PLUS  TWO 

FROM  Washington  comes  the  statement 
that  our  two  largest  agricultural  organ- 
izaticnis  are  behind  a  "definite  movement"  to 
retain  the  present  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  (stabilization  and  all)  and  to  add  thereto 
the  export  delienture  and  the  ec|ualization  fee 
plans  for  farm  relief,  all  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Federal  l^\arni  I'oard.  That 
body  is  now  engaged  in  trying  to  put  into 
effect  two  economic  fallacies — that  each  farm 
conimoflity  of  this  vast  country  can  be  mar- 
keted etlfectively  and  economically  by  one 
great  organization,  and  the  miscalled  "stabil- 
ization" scheme.  To  these  two  fallacies  our 
so-called  farm  leaders  now  propose  to  add 
two  more  at  the  discretion  of  a  board  which 
has  demonstrated  its  inability  to  establish 
the  first  two.  Maylie  the  best  thing  Congress 
can  do  v.ith  these  undesirable  economic  kit 
tens  is  to  put  them  all  in  one  bag— and  then 
cast  the  bag  into  the  sea.    But  pn»l)al)ly  it  i.-> 


IN  A  GREAT  CITY 

Til  K  R  E  are  some  rather  impressive 
though  not  very  pleasant  things  to  be 
seen  and  heard  in  our  great  industrial  centers 
these  days,  and  maybe  we  should  mention  a 
few  of  them.  Any  day  and  in  many  places 
men  and  women  may  be  seen  digging  into 
garbage  cans  for  food.  They  wait  at  the  bak- 
eries hoping  for  stale  and  unsalable  bread. 
They  cut  out  the  sound  portions  of  half- 
rotten  fruit  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the  dump. 
They  ask  on  the  streets  and  at  back  d(Jors 
for  something  to  eat,  and  in  every  case  we 
have  known  thus  far  they  have  demonstrated 
that  they  were  actually  hungry.  These  of 
course  are  the  extreme  and  visible  cases,  but 
the  others  are  no  less  impressive.  The  rent 
on  many  homes  has  not  been  paid  for  months, 
and  cannot  be  paid.  Distress  is  not  confined 
to  what  we  commonly  regard  as  labor  either 
skilled  or  unskilled.  There  are  many  persons 
of  good  education  and  formerly  of  good  po- 
sition who  are  in  actual  need.  They  have 
been  idle  so  long  that  their  savings  are  gone. 
their  insurance  is  pledged  and  every  other 
credit  resource  is  exhausted.  Friends,  rela- 
tives and  stores  have  helped,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  such  aid. 

This  is  no  overdrawn  picture.  It  is  merely 
what  we  see  and  know  and  can  verify  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  one  who  wants  to  be 
shown.  Those  of  us  who  have  sound  roofs, 
full  bins,  bounteous  cupboards  and  other  cer- 
tainties should  not  fail  to  appreciate  such 
blessings,  even  if  cash  is  short  and  taxes  are 
high. 


SERIOUS  CHARGES 

IN  "Wheat  and  Politics,"  a  book  bristling 
with  accusations,  J.  W.   Brinton.   former 
organizer  and  publicity  man  for  various  co- 
operative   enterprises,     makes     some     direct 
charges  against  the  Farmers'  National  Grain 
Corporation  which  demand  the  attention  of 
agriculture  and  of  Congress.    This  Corpora- 
tion, which  is   supposed  to  be  a  "producer- 
owned  and  producer-controlled"  cooperative 
marketing  organization  under  the  direction  of 
the    Federal    Farm    Board.    Mr.    Brinton   de- 
clares is  under  the  control  of  three  promoters, 
none  of  whom  are  producers  and  all  of  whom 
have  records  of  failure  in  former  cooperatives 
which   resulted    in   heavy   losses   to   farmers. 
He  alleges  that  these  three  men  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  Corporation  by  methods  contrary 
to  the   letter  and   spirit  of   the  Agricultural 
Marketing   Act   and    that   they   have   placed 
themselves  in  position  to  use  huge  amounts 
of  public  funds  in  buying,  selling,  manufac- 
turing, storing  and  doing  as  they  please  with 
any  product  grown  or  used  on  farms,  without 
being  held   accountable   to  anybody.    These 
three  men   are  C.   E.   HufF  of   Kansas,  John 
Manley  of  Oklahoma  and  M.  W.  Thatcher  of 
Minnesota.    The  charges  made  by  Mr.  Brin- 
ton   shouUl    not   be   ignored    by    farmers,   by 
the  individuals  against  whom  they  are  made, 
by  the   Federal    Farm   Board   which  is   indi- 
rectly involved  or  by  Congress  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  .\gricultural  Marketing  Act. 
If.  as  Mr.  Brinton  claims,  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Grain  Corporation  is  a  "gigantic  grain 
mt>nopoly,  organized  in  Delaware,  controlled 
by    three    non-producers,    financed    from    the 
Federal  Treasury,  created  in  violation  of  the 
.Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and  the  Capper- 
Volstead   Law,  and   in  conflict   with  the  co- 
operatixe    marketing    acts    and    laws    of    47 
states"   the   matter  needs  a  thorough  airing- 
If    the    accusations    are    false    those    assailed 
have  adequate  means  of  setting  right  the  ob- 
streperous Mr.  Brinton,  who  incidentally  em- 
bellishes   his    startling   book    with    an    abun- 
dance   of    what    he   considers    hog-tight   and 
hoss-high  proof. 
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IHE  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Bucks 
County  Egg  Auction 
at  Doylestown,  the  first  egg 
auction  organized  in  Penn- 
sylvania, is  of  nearly  as 
/reat  interest  to  New  Jer- 
sey poultrymen  as  to  pro- 
ducers in  Pennsylvania.  This 
Bucks  county  market  is  near 
enough  to  New  Jersey  to  at- 
tract some  buyers  from  this 

state  and  its  success  or  failure  to  some  degree 
would  be  reflected  in  the  New  Jersey  egg  auctions. 
These  Keystone  producers  have  set  a  mark  for 
ouality  and  prices  through  the  Bucks  County 
vuction.  Last  Monday  evening  these  producers 
iield  their  first  official  annual  meeting,  starting 
the  new  year  of  operation  on  October  1st. 

The  Bucks  County  Auction's  first  sale  was  held 
at  DoylestowTi  on  July  13th.  Although  the  asso- 
ciation started  with  44  members  only  20  producers 
offered  eggs  for  sale  at  this  first  auction,  a  sale 
which  attracted  25  buyers.  This  is  a  contrast  to 
the  last  auction  held  in  October,  the  close  of  the 
fiScal  year,  when  60  producers  offered  eggs  over 
the  auction  to  42  buyers.  The  Bucks  County  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  Association  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  89  producers  and  during  the  first  three 
months  of  operation  the  auction  has  attracted  an 
average  of  34  buyers  at  each  sale. 

Raymond  Taylor,  president  of  the  Association, 
reported  that  $29,334.23 
worth  of  eggs  had  been  sold 
over  the  auction  during  this 
time,  $28,260  of  this  was  re- 
turned to  the  producers.  A 
total  of  84,610  dozens  of 
igga  were  sold  at  a  cost  of 
1.33  cents  per  dozen  for  op- 
eration of  the  auction  mar- 
ket. 

This  is  an  extremely  low 
cost  of  operation,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  this  auction  returned 
$4,230.50  to  producers  above 
top  New  York  quotations. 
Also  we  must  recall  the  fact 
that  few  of  these  Bucks 
county  producers  were  even 
reaching  top  New  York 
prices  for  their  eggs  before 
they  marketed  through  the 
auction. 

These  high  prices  have 
been  obtained  and  maintain- 
ed only  through  rigid  grad- 
ing under  the  direction  of 
E.  J.  Lawless,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bucks 
county  producers  in  meeting 
these  grades.  Before  the 
auction  could  start  opera- 
tion on  July  13th  grades  for 
Pennsylvania  eggs  had  to  be 
established  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Bureau    of    Markets. 

High  standards  were  established  and  have  been 
maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyers  and 
most  of  the  producers. 

Wm.  F.  Greenawalt,  Bucks  county  agricultural 
agent  and  one  of  the  most  active  sponsors  of  the 
egg  auction,  pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the 
producers'  association  at  their  annual  meeting  that 
most  of  their  eggs  were  going  to  the  small  buyers 
within  their  own  county.  His  report  shows  that 
210  different  buyers  have  purchased  eggs  over  the 
Bucks  County  Auction  during  the  first  27  sales. 
While  a  large  proportion  of  these  buyers  have  not 
been  consistent  in  their  patronage,  there  have  been 
relatively  few  large  consistent  buyers.  The  type 
of  buyer  patronizing  the  market  is  indicated  by 
the  fig\ires  showing  that  60  of  the  buyers  pur- 
chased five  or  more  cases  at  a  sale,  18  purchased 
ten  or  more  cases  and  only  two  purchased  twenty 
or  more  cases.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  84,  610  dozens 
of  eggs  went  to  buyers  of  less  than  five  cases. 

Some  interesting  figures  on  the  hen  population 
in  proportion  to  the  human  population  were  pre- 
sented by  Carl  Dossin,  poultry  extension  specialist 
at  Penn  State.  These  figures  by  county  are  worthy 
fif  consideration  in  studying  the  feasibility  of  new 
rgg  auction  markets,  and  shows  that  Bucks  coun- 
'J  has  a  hen  population  sufficiently  large  to  jus- 
tify a  successful  egg  auction  market.  In  the 
^'nited  States  there  are  only  3.7  chickens  per  in- 
habitant, in  Pennsylvania  there  are  2.5  hens  per 
person,  but  in  Bucks  county  the  hen  population  is 
nine  birds  per  inhabitant.  It  is  evident  that  many 
of  the  eggs  produced  in  Bucks  county  must  be 
"marketed  outside  of  the  county,  a  factor  which 
favors  an  auction.  Figures  were  given  on  other 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  showing  that  many  of 
them  are  not  favorably  situated  in  regard  to 
poultry  pop\iIation  to  jvistify  this  type  of  mar- 
keUng. 

Possibilities  of  establishing  a  poultry  meat  auc- 
tion next  spring  in  conjunction  with  the  egg  mar- 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


ket  was  discussed  by  the  producers  and  the  direc- 
tors were  authorized  to  thoroughly  study  the  sit- 
uation and  report  back  their  decision  to  the  group 
of  producers.  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  producers 
have  successfully  operated  a  poultry  meat  auction 
as  a  means  of  marketing  their  broilers  and  fowls 
during  the  past  year  and  the  Bucks  county  poul- 
trymen feel  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them 
to  establish  a  similar  market  outlet. 

*     *     * 

ALEXANDER  HILL,  known  by  his  chums  as 
"Alex,"  a  dark  curly-haired  senior  in  Salem 
High  School,  has  been  chosen  to  represent  New 
Jersey  at  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  Con- 
gress being  held  this  month  at  St.  Louis  during 
the  American  Royal  Livestock  Show.  Here  he  will 
also  compete  for  the  highest  award  made  in  the 
nation-wide  vocational  agricultural  organization, 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  This  award,  "Amer- 
ican Farmer"  degree,  is  given  to  one  boy  in  the 


rhis  Ohio  farmer  grinds  alfalfa  hay  in  the  field  by  hitching  a  hay  loader  behind  a  portable 
grinding  mill.  He  considers  it  satisfactory  because  it  saves  the  leaves  and  puts  the  hay  In  bags 
In  one  operation.  He  says,  "With  the  outfit  we  ground  it  about  the  rat«  of  two  tons  per  hour. 
If  the  hav  Is  In  good  condition  to  put  In  the  mow  In  the  old  way  it  will  keep  in  bags.  There  is 
also  quite  an  advantage  In  the  mow  space  saved;  you  can  save  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  space. 

United  States  each  year  during  the  annual  Con- 
gress at  St.  Louis,  and  last  year  was  presented  to 
David  Johnson,  a  New  Jersey  boy  from  Stockton. 

"Alex"  has  an  enviable  record  in  his  agricultural 
projects,  beginning  as  a  freshman  in  1928.  His 
total  labor  income  from  these  projects  up  to  the 
present  time  is  $2,000.  He  started  in  1928  with  40 
pairs  of  pigeons,  a  business  which  has  grown  to 
128  pairs  of  pigeons  producing  squabs.  From  the 
sale  of  squabs  he  says,  "These  have  given  me  a 
steady  income  each  week." 

In  1929  he  went  to  the  bank  and  borrowed 
enough  money  to  purchase  a  pure-bred  Poland- 
China  sow.  From  her  he  raised  seven  gilts  and 
sold  four  barrows  to  pay  off  his  loan  at  the  bank. 
This  herd  has  grown  until  he  now  owns  ten  brood 
sows  and  will  have  16  sows  to  produce  next  spring. 
Last  year  he  borrowed  money  through  the  New 
Jersey  Junior  Breeders'  Association  to  purchase 
a  good  boar. 

"When  I  graduate  from  school  this  spring  I  ex- 
pect to  continue  this  project,  at  least,  at  present 
I  have  no  other  plans,"  "Alex"  told  me.  And  he 
does  have  a  business  established  which  will  need 
his  entire  attention  during  the  next  few  years. 
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EN     New     Jersey     boys, 

students     in    vocational 

agriculture  and   members  of 

the    Future     Farmers    of 

America,   were    honored   last 

week     with     the     degree     of 

"State  Farmer."    These  boys 

received    their    gold   keys    in 

recognition  of  high  merit  in 

leadership,     scholarship     and 

business  ability  in  their  farm 

projects. 

Those  honored  were  Frank  Spangler,  Freehold; 

John    Ramsey,    Clinton;    Franklyn   Wooden,    Lam- 

bertville;    Alex    Alampi,   Glassboro;    Austin   Risse, 

Newton;   Dmitri  Kamper,  Paterson;  Walter  Cobb, 

Salem;     Thomas    Eastwood,     Glassboro;     William 

Robbins,    Woodstown;     Howard    Chambers,    Cape 

May  Court  House. 

THE  corn  borer  is  menacing  New  Jersey  crops 
to  the  extent  that  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  request  the  next  Legislature 
to  enact  a  bill  providing  for  the  clean-up  of  dan- 
gerously infected  premises. 

"The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  in  mind  the  con- 
trol of  the  insect  in  communities  where  the  infes- 
tation becomes  severe  and  the  farmers  desire  ac- 
tion against  it,"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Duryee 
stated  in  explaining  the  action  of  the  Board.  The 
bill  does  not  provide  appropriations,  since  it  is 
e\pected  that  clean-up  work  can  be  done  by  the 

regular  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Counties  in  which  com 
borer  infestation  have  been 
found  are  Bergen,  Sussex, 
Morris,  Warren,  Hunterdon, 
Camden,  Monmouth,  Ocean, 
Burlington,  Gloucester,  At- 
lantic and  Cape  May.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  two  broods  of 
the  insect  are  converging 
upon  New  Jersey,  the  one- 
generation  brood  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  two-genera- 
tion brood  from  New  Eng- 
land. The  one-generation 
brood  infests  only  com, 
while  the  two-generation 
brood  infests  and  damages  to 
a  greater  and  lesser  extent 
beans,  rhubarb,  beets,  celery, 
potatoes,  dahlias  and  asters. 
*      *      * 

THE  campus  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at 
Riittrprs  tnnk  on  thp  asnect 
of  a  huge  gridiron  when  over 
175  vocational  students  in- 
vaded the  College  for  their 
annual  agricultural  judging 
contest  last  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday.  This 
is  one  annual  event  to  which 
these  boys  look  forward  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  put  through  a  gruelling  three-day  test  of  their 
knowledge  of  livestock  and  farm  products. 

College  instructors  cooperated  with  the  instruc- 
tors from  the  20  vocational  schools  throughout  the 
state  in  conducting  these  various  judging  contests. 
The  contests  consist  of  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  swine, 
milk,  potato,  corn  and  apple  judging,  and  identifi- 
cation of  potato  diseases,  poultry  feeds,  pork  cuts, 
vegetable  plants  and  field  crops  and  weeds. 


COMING    MEETINGS 

Nov.  9-10.  -  Third  annual  Eastern  States  con- 
ference on  Bang  Disease,  Trenton. 

Nov.  17-18. — Annual  meeting  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

Nov.  20.— Annual  meeting  of  Camden  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Dec.  2-4. — Annual  meeting  of  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City. 

Dec.  1-4.— Annual  meeting  of  New  Jer.sey  State 
Grange,  Atlantic  City. 

Jan.  26-29. -New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week, 
Trenton. 


Plenty  of  Activity 

No  sooner  was  there  an  idle  moment  between 
these  contests  than  a  half-dozen  or  more  football 
t'ames  were  started  almost  instantly.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  poultry  building  became  a  dormitory, 
classrooms  became  sleeping  quarters  with  rows 
and  rows  of  cots. 

The  boys  from  Bridgeton  carried  off  the  graxid 
champion  honors  by  winning  the  highest  number 
cf  points  in  the  contests.  Woodstown  placed  sec- 
rnd;  New  Brunswick,  third;  Salem,  fourth,  and 
Vineland,  fifth. 

Placings  in  the  individual  contests  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Potato  contest:  1,  Woodstown;  2,  New  Bruns- 
v/ick;  3,  Salem. 

Corn  contest:  1,  New  Brunswick;  2,  Glassboro; 
[i,  Flemington 

Apple  contest: 
:<■,  Bridgeton. 

Swine    contest: 
Salem. 

Dairy  cattle  contest: 
3,  Lambertville. 

Milk    contest:     1,    Madison; 
Newton. 

Poultry    contest:      1,    Bridgeton; 
Vineland. 


1,  Freehold;  2.  New  Brunswick; 
1,    Vineland;    2,    Madison;    3, 


1,  Newton;   2,  Bridgeton; 


2.    Woodstown;    3, 


2.    Salem;    3, 
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S  recounted  here  last  week. 
Lewis  Wetzel  was  easily 
hoodwinked  by  scalawags,  but 

oe  asked  no  odds  of  any  man  when 

it  came  to  woodcraft.    An  example  of 

his    skill    in    this    art    is    seen    in   an 

event    which    took    place    during    his 

stay   in   Wheeling   before    his   second 

excursion  to  the   South. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Mike  For- 

shay  turned  up  at  the  settlement  and 

entertained  the  populace  by  tales  of 

his  scouting  activities.    He   admitted 

that  he  was  good  at  the  business,  in 

fact    was    rather    annoying    by    his 

abundant     self-praise.      His     favorite 

topic  was  how  great  an  Indian  hunter 

he  was.  One  day  seeing  Wetzel,  whom 

he    did    not    know,    he    inquired   who 

that  shaggy-  looking  person  was.    A 

bystander  answered  that  it  was  some 

green  mountaineer. 

Forshay   proceeded   to   develop   his 

favorite  topic  and  offered  to  bet  that 
no  man,  red  or  white,  could  approach  him  in  the 
woods  without  Forshay  first  seeing  him.  Wetzel 
took  him  up  by  saying,  "I'll  bet  the  liquor  for  the 
crowd  that  I  can  come  upon  you  in  the  woods  and 
touch  you  on  the  shoulder  -without  you  knowing 
that  I  am  near  until  I  touch  you.  Also  I  will  let 
you  name  which  shoulder  I  am  to  touch." 

Forshay,  being  as  fond  of  liquor  as  he  was  of 
boasting,  accepted  the  challenge.  A  site  for  the 
test  was  selected  along  the  creek  some  four  miles 
from  town.  There  was  a  cleared  field  and  a  high 
bank  in  front,  so  that  Forshay  had  only  three 
sides  to  watch.  Three  judges  were  chosen  and 
stationed   near   Forshay. 

At  a  signal  Wetzel  disap- 
peared in  the  woods,  while 
Forshay  and  the  judges  wait- 
ed his  approach.  All  was 
quiet.  Not  a  leaf  stirred,  not 
a  tvng  snapped,  no  trembling 
bushes  pointed  to  the  path  of 
the  scout,-  when  suddenly 
there  was  Wetzel  with  his 
hand  on  Forshay's  right 
shoulder. 

"You  beat  me  that  time,  but 
you  can't  do  it  again,"  ex- 
claimed the  Irishman. 

"It  will  be  easier  next  time, 
and  I  will  show  you,"  replied 
Lewis,  nothing  loth  to  repeat 
the  show. 

Again  the  signal  was  given, 
and  again  his  friendly  w<juu:3 
swallowed  the  wraith-like 
scout.  Judges  and  Forshay 
kept  their  eyes  peeled  in  all 
directions  to  detect  the  skulk- 
ing white  man.  And  once  more 
they  neither  saw  nor  heard 
him  until  he  tapped  his  vic- 
tim on  the  right  shoulder. 
This  settled  the  argument, 
also  Forshay's  self-praise. 
Nothing  more  was  heard 
about  his  skill  as  an  Indian 
hunter.  Only  a  Wetzel  could 
negotiate  the  dry  leaves  and 
brush  with  the  stealth  neces- 
sary to  turn  this  difficult 
trick. 

This  exhibition  only  verified  the  high  opinion 
every  one  who  knew  him  held  of  Wetzel's  wood- 
craft, so  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  fear  of  his  safety 
was  felt  when  he  was  in  his  beloved  wilderness. 
But  his  reputation  for  safe  conduct  among  men 
being  quite  the  opposite  it  is  only  natural  that 
folks  about  gave  him  up  for  lost  when  he  did 
not  return  from  New  Orleans  after  several  months. 
Lydia  as  usual  had  faith  that  she  would  see  him 
again,   and  as   usual   she   was   right,   for   with  no 
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LEWIS  WETZEL 
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Dwelling  house  on  the  Wetzel  home- 
stead as  it  appears  today.  In  the 
foundation  of  this  house  are  stones 
taken  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Wetzel  cabin.  This  house  stands  about 
25  yards  from  the  spot  where  the 
cabin  stood.  It  is  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  E.  J.  Wilson  and  family. 


at     Wheeling,     his     rifle     over    his     shoulder, 
though  he  had  only  been  on  one  of  his  hunts. 

As  to  his  success  on  the  trip  we  can  only  guess, 
for  he  told  no  one  about  it.  That  is  no  one  who 
ever  made  it  public.  He  may  have  told  Miss  Boggs, 
but  if  so   she   showed   that   at    least   one   woman 
could  keep  a  secret.    However,  since  he  evinced  no 
irresistible    desire   to   return   south,    we    may    de- 
duct that  he  had  settled  all  scores  in  that  territory. 
Changes  occur   rapidly  in   a  new   country.    Al- 
ready pleasant  cottages  were  replacing  stockades 
and  dismantled   blockhouses.     For   the  generation 
of  pathfinders   the    "good   old  days"    were   in   the 
rear.      The     toehold     of     the 
struggling    whites    along    the 
border     had     become     a     firm 
foothold.     Rarely    was   a   red- 
skin   seen    around    the    upper 
Ohio  river  settlements  and  the 
occupation  of  an  Indian  hunt- 
er was  gone  in  that  vicinity. 

A  change  had  also  taken 
place  in  the  outlook  of  Lewis 
Wetzel.  His  years  in  prison 
had  racked  his  nerves,  im- 
paired his  health  and  wrecked 
even  more  havoc  on  his  pride. 
He  was  still  a  hunter,  as  the 
chase  was  his  only  trade.  But 
he  renounced  the  redskin  for 
the  more  abundant  deer,  find- 
ing a  ready  demand  for  the 
deer  hides  he  brought  to  town. 

seemed  to  regard  the  taking 
of  life  with  more  thought, 
and  while  losing  none  of  his 
hatred  for  the  red  race  did 
not  exert  himself  toward  its 
destruction.  Yet  the  hatchet 
was  not  buried. 

Returning   one   day   from   a 
hunt   in   Ohio,    tired  and   sus- 
pecting no   trouble  in  the  lo- 
cality where    he  had   spent   a 
week    or    more,    he    suddenly 
glimpsed  an  Indian  raising  his 
gun    to    fire.     Both    red    and 
white      man      dodged     behind 
trees  where  they  remained  in 
suspense  for   an   hour. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  deadlock   Wetzel   hit  on 
a  plan  he  felt  pretty  sure  would  work,  but  which 
he  hesitated  to  adopt:   for  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  faltered  where  an  Indian's  life  was  in 
the  balance.    But  this  was  a  case  of  self-defense. 
"I    cannot    help    myself,"    said   Lewis.     Peeping 
from   behind   his   tree   he  saw   the    redman   doing 
the  same,  but  the  latter  had  lodged  his  gun  in  a 
knot  of  his  tree,   aimed  toward  Wetzel's  shelter. 
The  scout  took  off  his  bearskin  cap,  stuck  it  on  his 


more  warning  than  he  gave  Forshay  he  turned  up       ramrod  and  craftily  pushed  it  in  sight  of  the  red 
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man.  It  brought  instant  results  as 
the  redskin  fired  at  what  he  thought 
was  the  paleface's  head.  The  cap 
sailed  through  the  air,  carried  by  the 
force  of  the  bullet. 

Wetzel  leaped  in  the  open  and  the 
savage  gasped,  "White  man's  ghost!" 
At  this  Lewis  laughed.  The  Indian 
realizing  that  his  opponent  was  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  variety  prepared  to 
hurl  his  tomahawk,  just  as  the  bul. 
let  from  Wetzel's  rifle  found  itg 
mark.  The  Indian's  weapon  fell  harm- 
less behind  him. 

Gazing  on  the  fallen  warrior  Lewla 
pondered:  "Was  my  life  given  me  to 
do  such  work  as  this  ?  Are  there  not 
nobler  ways  of  dealing  with  a  deadly 
foe?"  The  remorsele.ss  hunter  had 
become  the  saddened  philosopher; 
the  events  of  his  violent  life  passed 
through  his  puzzled  mind.  What  did 
his  months  in  prison  surrounded  by 
the  dregs  of  society  teach  him?  Had 
he  but  his  life  to  live  over  again!  Had  he  listened 
to  his  mother  and  his  sweetheart!  If  his  father 
had  lived,  what  then  ?  What  if  his  father  had  been 
content  to  dwell  in  the  Lancaster  county  home, 
with  no  future  and  no  fears  ?  What  of  Lewis'  own 
years  of  revenge  for  that  father's  death  ?  Had  his 
very  diligence  carried  him  too  far? 

While  he  knew  he  had  meant  well,  he  also  felt 
that  this  dead  Indian  before  him  had  possibilities 
that  no  man  could  limit  or  gauge.  It  was  confus- 
ing, and  the  heart  of  Wetzel  was  touched,  as  it 
had  been  by  the  little  Indian  girl  whose  life  he 
tried  to  save.  He  trudged  on  with  a  new  deter- 
mination in  his  mind,  that  of  peace  if  he  could 
obtain  it. 

That  night  he  called  on  Lydia  and  told  her  of 
his  love. 

"Lewis",  said  she.  "Tell  me  the  truth.  Were 
you  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  counterfeiting  and  in- 
trigue in  New  Orleans  that  they  imprisoned  you 
for?" 

"I  have  never  told  any  one,"  .said  Lewis.  "But 
I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  am  innocent  of  those 
crimes,  but  I  killed  the  Indian  they  accused  me 
of  at  Fort  Harmar." 

Lewis  then  spoke  of  going  to  the  Southwest 
again. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  me  with  you?"  asked 
the  girl. 

"Yes,  if  you  will  go  with  me,"  he  replied. 
"But  stay  here  at  Wheeling.  "  she  urged. 
"I'll  think  about  it,"  said  the  scout.  And  think 
ing  about  it  seemed  about  the  best  he  could  do. 
He  had  no  trouble  in  coming  to  an  instant  de- 
cision in  case  of  emergency  on  the  warpath,  but 
he  could  not  decide  when  it  came  to  choosing  be- 
tween a  home  and  the  open  trail. 

Wetzel's  reputation  had  long  been  established 
He  was  proficient  in  his  occupation  and  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
scouts  and  practical  woodsmen  of  his  day.  This 
was  a  trade  in  much  demand.  Settlers  of  many 
nationalities  were  coming  through  anxious  to  find 
their  claims  farther  west.  The  services  of  the 
scout  were  eagerly  sought.       (To  be  continued.) 

(•)  About  1783  the  safety  ol  the  white  man  around 
Wheeling  depended  on  the  keen  eyesight,  ear  alertness 
L'lid  speed  afoot.  Indians  roamed  the  woods  and  trait" 
with  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  scalp  an  unsuspecting 
straggler.  It  was  therefore  a  common  thing  for  a  white 
man  to  run  and  outdistance  an  Indian,  climb  a  tree  and 
hide  in  the  dense  foliage.  Wetzel,  different  from  th« 
rest,  dug  himself  a  cave,  near  an  Indian  trail,  on  what 
is  known  as  "tunnel  green"  east  of  Wheeling,  along 
Wheeling  Creek. 

He  would  hide  in  this  cave  which  was  entirely  con- 
cealed at  that  time.  When  the  Indians  came  along  the 
trail  Wetzel  could  pick  them  off.  He  killed  eleven  bravee 
from  the  mouth  of  this  cave.  He  also  rushed  from  his 
cave  and  captured  several  Indian  women  and  children 
when  they  would  be  traveling  along  the  trail  nearby 
Lewis  Wetzel  never  killed  the  women  and  children,  but 
sometimes  he  would  give  them  to  the  commander  at  Fort 
Henry  (which  was  first  known  as  Fort  Jfincastle)  at 
Wheeling.  In  this  way  they  were  usually  ransomed  for 
Captured  whites. 
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Lewis  Wetzel's  cave.    See  tootnote.* 


The'  "X"  in  the*  longrouiid  marks  thi>  spot  where  the  original  Wetzel  ca 
in  stood.    It   is  near   Big  Wheeling  creek   in  Marshall   county,   W.  V. 


Green  Tomatoes 

WHEN  the  first  hard  frost  leaves  a  large 
supply  of  green  tomatoes  on  hand,  some 
of  them  will  undoubtedly  be  made  into 
Dickies,  but  they  are  also  good  to  use  in  many 
other  ways.  Green  tomatoes  cut  into  half-inch 
slices,  sprinkled  with  salt,  dipped  in  flour  or  fine 
bread  crumbs,  and  fried  till  tender  in  a  little  fat, 
are  excellent.  They  may  also  be  fried  with  .sliced 
onions. 

Stewed  Green  Tomatoes 

Eight  large  green  tomatoes,  one  and  one-half 
teaspoons  salt,  pinch  of  pepper,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  four  tablespoons  sugar,  four  tablespoons 
bread  crumbs,  scraped  onion  for  seasoning. 

Scald  the  tomatoes  and  remove  the  skins.  Cut 
into  small  pieces,  boil  until  tender,  season,  and 
thicken  with  bread  crumbs  which  have  been 
browned  in  the  butter. 

Cream  of  Green  Tomato  Soup 

Twelve  green  tomatoes,  one  cup  water,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  soda,  four  tablespoons  butter,  two 
cups  milk,  one  and  one-half  teaspoons  salt,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  one  small  onion,  cut  fine,  pinch 
of  pepper  and  curry  powder. 

Boil  the  tomatoes  with  the  water  until  tender, 
and  put  through  a  strainer.  Saute  onion,  pepper, 
and  curry  powder  in  butter,  remove  the  pieces  of 
onion,  then  add  the  flour  and  later  the  milk,  to 
make  a  white  sauce.  Add  the  soda  to  the  hot  to- 
mato pulp.  When  the  white  sauce  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  blend  the  two  mixtures  and  serve  at  once. 

Green  Tomato  Pie 

Four  or  five  medium-sized  green  tomatoes,  one- 
half  lemon,  sliced  very  thin,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  butter. 

Slice  the  tomatoes  and  heat  slowly  in  a  saucepan 
?.'ith  the  su^ar  lemon  ?a!t  and  s^^icc  until  the  to- 
matoes are  tender.  Add  the  cornstarch  and  cook 
until  the  cornstarch  does  not  taste  raw.  Take  from 
the  fire  and  add  the  butter.  Line  a  pie  tin  with 
pastry  and  bake  the  lower  crust  for  twelve  minutes 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until  a  delicate  color 
begins  to  appear.  Put  the  tomato  filling  in  this 
prebaked  crust,  cover  with  an  upper  crust,  and 
bake  about  twelve  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  or  until 
the  upper  crust  is  done. 

If  there  is  insufficient  liquid  in  the  tomatoes  to 
cook  them,  a  small  amount  of  water 
may  be  added  when  stewing  them.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  use  more  or  less 
cornstarch^,  according  to  the  amount 
of  tomato  juice  present. 


Green  Tomato  Marmalade 

Six  pounds  green  tomatoes,  six 
cups  sugar,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoons salt,  six  lemons. 

Wash  and  trim  the  tomatoes  and 
cut  them  into  small  pieces  and  add 
the  sugar.  Cut  the  lemons  into  very 
thin  slices  and  boil  for  about  five 
minutes  in  one  cup  of  water  to  which 
the  salt  has  been  added,  and  add  this 
to  the  tomato  and  sugar.  Heat  this 
mixture  slowly,  then  cook  rapidly, 
stirring  constantly,  for  about  one-half 
hour  or  until  the  marmalade  has  the 
consistency  of  thick,  heavy  jam. 
These  proportions  will  make  about 
three  quarts  of  marmalade. 

Green  Tomato  Minc^'meat 

Four  quarts  sliced  green  tomatoes, 
two  quarts  pared  and  sliced  tart  ap- 
ples, one-half  pound  seeded  raisins, 
one-half  pound  currants,  four  table- 
spoons minced  citron,  four  teaspoons 
cinnamon,  one-fourth  teaspoon  all- 
spice, one-fourth  teaspoon  cloves,  five 
'^ups  brown  sugar,  two  cups  vinegar, 
two  cups  water,  or  more  water  and 
less  vinegar  for  the  latter  is  very 
acid. 

Chop  the  tomatoes  and  the  apples 
^C'  Add  the  other  ingredients  and 
^''^  the  mixture  slowly  until  the  to- 
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matoes  are  tender  and  the  mincemeat  is  thick  and 
not  watery.  Stir  it  occasionally  to  prevent  burning. 
If  desired  this  may  be  sealed  in  scalded  jars  for 
later  use.  The  quantities  given  in  this  recipe 
should  make  about  three  quarts  of  mincemeat. 

When  a  large  number  of  green  tomatoes  must 
be  handled  they  may  be  brined.  Directions  for 
brining  vegetables  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 
The  brined  tomatoes,  when 
freshened,  can  be  used  for 
pickles  and  relishes  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  also  for  mock 
mincemeat. 

O 

Handy  Shelves 

ARROW  shelves  for  kitch- 
en accessories  may  be 
secured  in  the  undecorated 
furniture  departments  of 
practically  all  department 
stores. 

A  new  means  of  decoration 
is  to  cover  all  surfaces  with 
oilcloth.  This  material  comes 
in  glorious  colors,  figured  or 
plain,  can  easily  be  cleaned 
and  easily  applied  to  wooden 
surface  with  glue. 

Stain  or  enamel  all  edges  of 
the  shelves  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  folding  over  the 
material.  Then  cut  the  oil- 
cloth the  exact  size  of  sides 
and  shelves,  spread  glue  on 
the  back  of  the  material  and 
press  to  the  wood  surface. 

A  border  painted  in  brilliant 
colors  makes  the  shelves  espe- 
cially colorful. 

O 

Household  Hints 

OVERDRAPES  which  reach 
to  the  floor  add  to  the 
effect  of  height  in  a  low-ceil- 
inged  room. 

*     ♦     * 
A    good    way   to    mend   cut 
oilcloth  is  to  place  a  strip  of 
adhesive  tape  underneath  the 
cut  and  press  the  oilcloth  down  on  it. 

*      *      * 
Old  pillow  slips  make  good  covers  for  blouses, 
sweaters  and  children's  dresses  while  they  hang  in 
the  closet. 


Are  You  a  CKum? 

WE  mothers  should  be  chums  viath  our  chil- 
dren.   How  are  we  to  be  real  chums?  We 
"kiss   the  place  to  make   it  well"    while 
they  are  tiny  babies,  when  they  are  sick  we  stay 

awake  for  them  night  after 
night  if  necessary,  we  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  little 
troubles,  when  they  break 
their  cherished  toys  we  mend 
or  replace  them.  This  is  not 
all  that  is  required  of  us.  We 
share  their  tiny  troubles,  pa- 
tiently, but  do  we  as  patient- 
ly share  their  joys? 

I  once  saw  a  lonely  little 
girl  in  school  on  a  celebra- 
tion day.  She  was  in  tears. 
All  the  other  children  had 
their  parents  there.  Why  had 
hers  not  come  ?  I  tried  to  find 
out,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  real  excuse.  When  our  chil- 
dren have  to  recite  in  public, 
do  we  put  off  everything  to 
go? 

We  can  lose  our  children  in 
more  ways  than  one.  We  must 
play  with  them  as  earnestly 
as  we  work  with  them  and 
then  they  will  tell  tis  almost 
everything  that  is  in  their 
hearts.  If  we  don't,  they  will 
think  we  are  too  "grown  up" 
and  will  confide  in  others  in- 
stead. 

"I  never  think  of  you  as 
grown  up,"  said  my  daughter 
to  me  one  day. 

That  seemed  to  me  one  of 
the  highest  compliments  she 
could  pay  me. 

Allow  a  child  to  crumple 
your  dress  a  little.  What  are 
such  trifles  compared  with  her 
happiness  ? 

Do    you    think    you    are    a 

wonderful  parent  because  you 

give  your  child  enough  to  eat 

and     drink,     nice     clothes     to 

wear  and  a  pretty  room  in  which  to  play?    Maybe 

she  wants  you  to  play  with  her. 

When  playing  with  a  child,  be  careful  to  play 

as  a  child,  or  she  will  not  enjoy  the  game.    If  you 

get  a  little  huffed,  (in  pretense)   because  you  lose, 

she  will  like  you  better.    I  know.    I 

have  tried  it. 

At  the  same  time  you  must  teach 
her  how  to  take  losses  in  a  game. 
Do  not  keep  up  the  huff  more  than  a 
second. 

Laugh  a  great  deal  with  your  chil- 
dren. I  once  heard  a  child  say,  "We 
never  laugh  in  this  house  unless  we 
have  visitors." 

What  a  disclosure!  What  a  life  for 
that   child   to   lead! 

Do  not  be  content  to  say  that  you 
do  not  understand  your  children. 
Study  to  understand  them.  If  you 
have  not  been  playing  with  them, 
try  it  as  a  new  method  of  contact. 
The  mother  who  plays  with  her  chil- 
dren is  the  mother  who  is  best  be- 
loved. Mrs.  Nestor  Noel. 
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Better  Breakfasts 

REAKFAST   is   the   bulwark  of 


44  n 

Jj  the  American  nation,"  remark- 
ed the  emissary  of  a  foreign  nation 
who  was  sent  here  to  observe  the  cus- 
toms of  our  country  for  the  benefit  of 
his    own. 

A  good  breakfast  goes  a  long  way 
towards  a  good  day,  so  if  you  would 
improve  the  family  fortunes  give 
them  a  "better  breakfast"  tomorrow 
— here's  one — 

Sliced  Oranges 

Cold  Cereal  with  Cream 

Wholewheat  Griddle  Cakes  with 


Rhubarb  Sauce 
Coffee 

Wholewheat  Griddle  Cakes.— Beat 
one  egg  well  and  add  one  cup  milk. 
Sift  together  one-third  cup  whole- 
wheat flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  pow- 
der, one-fourth  teaspoon  salt  and  add 
to  milk.  Add  one  tablespoon  melted 
butter  and  bake  as  usual  in  small 
cakes.  Serve  with  butter  and  rhubarb 
sauce. 

Rhubarb  Sauce:  Mash  up  one  can 
rhubarb,  add  two  tablespoons  sugar 
and  two  tablespoons  water,  and  bring 
to  boiling  to  dissolve  sugar;  then  cool. 


Kitchen  Kinks 

SMALL     sprinkling    of    lemon 
juice  keeps  sliced  bananas  from 
turning  black. 

Powdered  sugar  will  not  become 
lumpy  if  placed  in  a  tight  closed  can 
as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  grocer. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  sprinkled 
where  ants  congregate  will  drive  them 
away. 

A  few  slices  of  lemon  (unpeeled  of 
course)  placed  in  a  boiler  of  clothes 
will  remove  stains  and  make  the 
clothes  beautifully  white. 

A  pinch  of  baking  powder  beaten 
in  with  mashed  potatoes  will  render 
them  more  fluffy. 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Smiley. 
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NEW  LAMPS, 
FOR  OLD!'' 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  -* 

Only/ 


m-^^& 


Act  at  Once«» 

DMdM>*t  Stock 
Is  Limited. 

Write  us  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  name  of  youv 
nearest  dealer. 


TTERE*S  a  rare  opportunity 
Jn  for  you  to  equip  your  entire 
home  with  the  world's  famous 

iBStant'LlghC 

Aladdin 

Kerotcne  C^*)  Mantle  Lamp 

At  a  Big  Saving 

For  a  limited  time  thousands  of  Alad- 
din dealers  arc  offering  to  accept  any 
old  oil  or  gasoline  lighting  device  ot 
any  sort  or  condition  at  an  allowance 
of  $1.50  to  $2.00  to  apply  on  any  style 
of  Aladdin  you  select. 

Never  before  has  so  twoad,  liberal, 
generous  an  offer  been  made  on  this 
new  Instant-light  Aladdin — the  most 
remarkable  of  all  modem  white  lights. 
Certainly  you  can  now  no  longer  afTord 
to  be  without  the  joys  and  comforts  it 
brings.  Saves  its  cost  in  a  few  months. 
Ten  times  the  light  than  from  old  style 
oil  lamps.  Simple,  Safe,  Sanitary.  See 
it  demonstrated  at  ybur  dealers. 

AUiDOIN  Has  SO 

LAMPS  Big  Features 

Bums  common  kerosene 
(coal-oil)  .Lightsinstant- 
\y.  Gives  a  modern  white 
light  equalto  lOordinary 
lamps.  Absolutely  safe. 
Bums 94 'o  air.  Thetnost 
economical  of  ell  lights. 
Mo  odor,  smoke,  noise 
or  trouble.  No  generat- 
ing or  waiting;  a  match 
and  a  minute  that's  all. 
All  styles;  table,  hang- 
ing, bracket,  vase  and 
fkx>r  lamps,  in  nickel  and 
bronze.  Endorsed  by 
world's  highest 
authorities. 


HANGING 
LAMPS  f£^ 


THE 

Mantle  Lamp  Company 

•f  America,  Inc. 
609  W.  Lake  SU  Chicago,  IlL , 


Offer 
Good  Only 


rtWiil 


Oct.15  VoNov.M^^ 
Inclusive 


MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,    dignified    work,    position 

permanent   with   good   pay   to  men 

who  can  qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use   of  convey 

ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7301   Tenn   Avenue,  Piltsburgh,  Pa. 


0- 


■(.' 


///  Set  You  Up 
iuJOil  Business 


vriinouc  invesiinenK 

I  want  an  ambitious  man  in  every 

county  to  Join  me  In  the  oil  business.   I'll 

>  make  him  tny  partner,  furnish  everything 

to  do  business  and  divldathaprvfltsSO- 

SO.    I  hax'e  hundreds  now  on  this  basis — 

ready  for  100  more,  part  or  lull  time. 

$50  TO  SlOO  A  WEEK 

Easily  Made  -  VVenCard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his 
share  in  one  week;  Montgomery,  Iowa,  $216  first 

week  out.  Hundreds  making  big  money  every  month  the  year 
around.  It's  a  great  business.  Everyl>ody  buys  oil.  You  sim- 
ply take  orders  on  Lonij  Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known 
C«n-Pe-Co  Motor  Oils  Paints  and  r,>orinK.  W«  Bhin  direct  from 
D«Brbr  wftrehuuH*  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  ween. 
«».:*<> riiiiolr  Just  say,  "I  am  Interested  In  your  propo- 
vrrixavUICK  sulon/' and  gK*  county.  In  a  letter  or  on  a 
postcard.  Mall  II  and  I'll  rush  all  particulars.  First  applica- 
tions get  preference.  Act  Newl 

P.  T.  WEBSTCR,  Genera)  Manacer 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  CO.    ^iMW^  w^"' 
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The  trip  to  XQrwn 

ON  SATITRDAY  NIGHT  the  farm  family  drives  to  town.  Boys  and 
pirls  to  the  movies.  .  .  .  Young  fellows  for  a  date.  .  .  .  Dad  and 
mother  to  purchase  the  weekly  provisions. 

But  buying  Isn't  such  hard  work  as  It  used  to  be.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  trip,  indeed.  Goods  come  in  packages  and  each  sack  or 
carton  has  a  label.  Mother  knows  what  she  wants.  Father  has  his 
mind  made  up  too.  Under  the  farm  account  book  at  home  they  keep 
a  "needed"  slip.  There  all  goods  to  be  bought  are  listed.  So  are  the 
brands  \i>  buy.  Shoes,  breakfast  food,  and  syrup,  gloves,  tires,  overalls. 

The  dealer  who  sells  an  advertised  product  does  not  have  to  resort 
to  clever  salesman's  tricks.  He  sells  his  merchandise  for  what  It's 
worth.  He  knows  that  you've  had  a  chance  to  read  about  It.  to  com- 
pare It  v>ith  other  lines,  to  come  to  him  with  your  eyes  open. 

Advertised  goods  have  the  public's  approval,  .•\ccepted  as  stand- 
ard, Ihey  remain  on  the  market.  .Advertisers  know  that  their 
products  must  be  worth  the  money  asked,  or  otherwise  the  public 
won't  buv  them. 


Xytesses  for  the  Young  Folks 


No.  7272.— Girl.<  dres.=i.  De.signed  in  siz- 
es; 2,  4  and  6  years.  A  4-year  size  re- 
quires 2'4  yards  of  29-infh  material  if 
made  with  long  sleeve.s.  With  .short 
sleeves.  1"«  yards.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7355.— Girls'  dress.  De.'^igned  in 
sizes:  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size  12 
requires  I'i  yards  of  plain  material  35 
inches  wide,  and  2  yards  of  checked  or 
other  material,  if  made  as  .shown  in  the 
large  view.  If  made  without  contrast  and 
with  long  sleeves  3'/,.  yards  will  be  refiuir- 
ed.  With  short  sleeve.s  3'i  yards.  Price 
15c   or   two    for   25c. 

No.  6675.— Girls'  coat.  Cut  in  three  siz- 
es: 2,  4  and  6  years.  A  4-year  size  re- 
quires 1  1-3  yards  of  54-inch  material.  To 
line  coat  will  require  2  yards  of  32-inch 
material  for  a  4-year  size.  To  interline 
collar,  facing  and  cuffs  will  require  >•; 
yard  of  canvas  or  coarse  linen.  32  inches 
wide  cut  cros3wi.se.  Price  15c  or  two  for 
25c. 

No.  6623. — Boy.s'  suit.  Cut  In  three  sizes: 
2.  4  and  6  years.  A  4-year  size  requires 
2\h  yards  of  35-inch  material.  Trousers 
pockets  and  inner  waist  bands  may  be 
made  of  lining  or  coarse  muslin,  and  will 
require  "k  yard  32  inches  wide,  cut  cross- 
wise.    Price    1.5c   or   two    for   25c. 

No.  6269.- Girls'  coat.  Out  in  four  sizes: 
2.  4.  6  and  8  years.  A  4-year  size  requires 
l''*  yards  of  54-inch  material.  To  face 
collar,  cuffs  jind  revers  portion  of  the 
fronts  witli  fur  or  fur  fabric,  will  retiuiro 
l^ri  yards  6  inches  wide.  Price  1.5c  or  two 
for   26c. 

No,  7283.— Girls'   nigbt  drawers.    Design- 


ed in  sizes:  2.  4,  6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  A 
6-year  size  in  ankle  length  requires  3[. 
yards  of  27-inch  material  together  with  '« 
yard  of  contra.sting  material.  If  made  in 
knee-length  ='s  yard  less  of  the  tigured 
material  will  be  required.  Price  1.5c  or 
two    for   25c. 

No.  7354.— Girls  bath  robe.  Designed  in 
sizes:  4,  6.  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  10 
requires  2^h  yards  of  35-inch  material.  Col- 
lar facings  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  mate- 
rial retiuires  'i-  yard  35  inches  wide.  T*' 
finish  with  braid-ribbon  or  bia.s  bindinS 
requires  2  yards  I'L'  inches  wide.  PriC 
15c   or  two   for  25c. 

No.  7047.— Girls"  dress.  Cut  in  five  sizM. 
1.  2.  3,  4  and  5  years.  A  2-year  size  with 
bishop  sleeves  requires  1  U  yards  35  infhe.' 
wide.  With  puff  sleeves  1 'k  yards  will  b? 
re<4Uired.  To  trim  as  illustrated  require* 
9  yards  of  banding  (or  insertion)  and  2'' 
yards  of  edging.    Price  1.5c  or  two  for  25c. 

No,  7217.— Girls'  pajamas.  Designed  i" 
sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years,  A  6- year  »tit 
requires  2>i.  yards  of  29-inch  material' 
Price  15c  or  two  for  25c, 

HOW   TO   OKDES 

All  patterns  15c  each,  two  for  26c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Addre.s3  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Pen" 
Ave..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

WINTEB  FASHION  BOOK 

.Send  10c  in  .-ilvci-  ur  sl;im)).s  tor  our 
Winter  Book  of  Fashions  sliowing  16  culor 
pages  and  containing  de.'sign.s  of  LadiW. 
Mi.«.sps'  and  Children's  Patterns,  also 
Hints    to    the    Home    Dressmaker. 


Viciyy  of  a  Hired  Man's  Wife 


OCT.  15.  A  cloudy,  foggy  morning 
but  not  cold.  All  outdoors  .soak- 
ed, dripping  with  fog.  Quiet,  no  wind. 
Birds  sing  and  crows  caw.  Meadow- 
larks  over  the  fields  and  song  spar- 
rows along  the  fence.  From  the  bush- 
es comes  a  sweet  confidential  warble 
as  though  sharing  a  secret  with  me, 
perhaps  saying  in  a  half-jocular  tone, 
"Summer  is  about  over  isn't  it,  and 
winter  is  coming.  But  I  should  wor- 
ry!" And  he  doe.sn't.  brave  little  song- 
ster that  he  is.  Vespers  are  gone — I 
don't  hear  them  any  more-  -and  the 
juncoes  have  come. 

Chickens  are  out  over  the  pasture 
and  the  old  ducks  are  holding  a  con- 
clave along  the  path.  The  flowers 
and  garden  still  look  fresh  and  thrif- 
ty, but  will  be  cut  down  any  day  now 
by  Jack  Frost.  The  ripe  corn  stand- 
ing uncut  looks  .so  wet,  its  yellow 
blades  falling  about  the  stalks  like 
the  folds  of  a  woman's  dress  that 
has  had  a  dip  in  the  creek  -inten- 
tional or  not.  Dead  ragweeds  show 
blackish  spaces  in  the  fields  and  mar 
the  landscape.  I  would  have  them  all 
cut  for  that  reason.  Trees  are  slow 
to  color  this  fall  though  a  few  show 
red  and  gold  tints. 

Not  a  leaf  is  stirring.  Likely  after 
while  a  wind  will  arise  and  blow  the 
fog  away,  dry  things  off,  and  the 
clouds  will  vanish.  The  sun  will  then 
show  what  it  can  do  on  an  October 
day  to  shed  brightness  and  beauty 
over  the  earth  as  it  did  one  day  last 
week:  I  left  my  work  and  went  with 
my  husband  to  husk  com.  The  field 
lay  over  a  hill  and  down  in  a  small 
valley  by  a  creek.  All  about  it  other 
small  fertile  fields  of  corn  or  green 
alfalfa.  The  hills  and  valley  lay 
drenched  in  warm  sunlight,  the  sky 
bright  blue,  birds  and  butterflies 
about.  Yellow  pumpkins  scattered 
among  the  corn  shocks  and  Hubbard 
squashes.  Big  piles  of  yellow  corn  as 
we  husked,  the  good  smell  of  ripe 
com.  Peace  and  beauty  all  about. 
How  good  it  was! 

Along  the  creek  I  found  dozens  of 
yiolets,  wrapped  them  in  a  green  leaf 
and  set  them  at  the  edge  of  the  pretty 
quiet  stream,  then  went  back  to  work. 
And  what  plea.sant  work—  in  spite  of 
low  pay!  The  money  wa.sn't  all  we  got 
out  of  it;  there  was  much  besides. 
Across  the  creek  a  man  with  team 
was  raking  alfalfa  hay  and  part  of  it 
was   in   bunch.    A    small    fertile   field 


.sloping  down  behind  the  barn,  .so  pic- 
turesque, so  lovely  seen  through  the 
elms  along  the  stream;  the  click  of 
the  rake  in  the  stillness. 

"The  world's  all  right,  it's  a  good 
and  beautiful  place.  The  fault  is  all 
ours,"  is  the  thought  I  brought  home 
with  me.  N.  B.  G. 


O- 


Make  the  Old  Coat  Stylish 

How  to  get  the  1931  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  a  left-over  coat  is  a 
problem  confronting  many  women  to- 
day. What  are  the  style  features  ol 
1931  ?  What  changes  are  necessary 
to    give    the    desired    modish    effect? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  charac- 
teristics of  present  day  coat  fashions 
To  conform  to  the  silhouette  for  day- 
time wear,  coats  are  slim,  slenderly 
fitted  and  only  slightly  flared.  The 
waistline  is  higher  and  fitted  closely 
tc  the  figure.  Although  the  waistline 
is  defined,  the  coat  is  generally  un- 
belted and  fastens  far  over  to  one 
side.  The  favored  colors  this  season 
are  black,  dark  brown,  dark  green 
and  wine.  New  coats  are  fashioned 
from  broadcloth  and  other  suede-like 
materials  and  from  rough  surfaced 
fabrics  such  as  the  nubbly  and  crepey 
textures. 

Coats  are  generously  fur-trimmed 
with  shawl  collars,  short  and  long, 
scarfs  and  straight,  upstanding  col- 
lar effects.  The  furs  most  popular  are 
the  curly  lamb  types  and  those  of  fox 
or  mink  length.  Sleeves  are  ingen- 
iously fashioned  in  many  interesting 
ways  with  fur  used  in  spiral  effects 
on  flares  and  bandings.  Many  have 
large  armholes  which  follow  the  rag- 
Ian  and  dolman  lines.  Cuffs  are  often 
cut  so  as  to  flare  and  are  placed  high- 
er on  the  sleeves  than  they  were  last 
year. 

If  the  coat  to  be  remodeled  has  the 
long,  loose  waist  effect,  it  is  a  simple 
thing  to  fit  it  in  closely  at  the  waist- 
ling,  allowing  it  to  give  a  molded  line 
over  the  hips.  If  the  buttonholes  are 
much  too  low,  the  closing  for  the 
coat  may  be  made  at  the  opposite 
side,  for  either  a  right  or  left  clos- 
ing is  correct.  Sometimes  a  higher 
waistline  may  be  .secured  by  making 
additional  buttonholes.  extending 
above  those  already  in  the  coat.  Rai.se 
the  cuffs  or  place  them  in  spirals 
extending  upward  on  the  sleeve. 

•Afton  Odell. 


Sauerkraut  Dishes 


T;iE  constantly  increasing  popu- 
larity of  sauerkraut  has 
brought  out  countless  new 
dishes  using  kraut  as  the  base.  It  is 
no  longer  thought  of  only  in  combin- 
ation with  spareribs  or  frankfurters, 
but  it  has  taken  on  many  new  com- 
panions in  both  the  meat  and  vege- 
table line,  thus  offering  interesting 
as  well  as  appetizing  dishes  to  help 
vary  the   menu. 

Prepared  in  any  of  its  various 
ways,  it  may  form  a  large  part  of  the 
principal  course  of  the  meal.  Follow- 
ing are  a  few  suggested  recipes  for 
substantial   sauerkraut  dishes: 

Spareribs   and  Sauerkraut 

Four  pounds  spareribs,  one  table- 
spoon salt,  one-half  teaspoon  pepper, 
two  tablespoons  flour,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  two  medium-sized  onicms,  one 
green  pepper,  one  teaspoon  horse- 
radish, one-half  cup  par.sley,  one-half 
cup  water. 

Cut  spareribs  into  pieces  suitable 
for  Individual  serving.  Rub  with  salt, 
pepper  and  flour.  Melt  butter  and 
brown  spareribs  in  it.  Mix  fine  chop- 
ped onion  and  green  pepper  with 
horseradish  and  water,  pour  over 
spareribs  in  kettle,  cover  and  .simmer 
until  tender.  It  will  take  approx- 
imately one  and  one-half  hours.  Drain 
and  heat  .sauerkraut  and  serve  with 
spareribs.  Sprinkle  chopped  parsley 
over  the  sauerkraut. 


Sauerkraut    with    Ham 

Boil  sufficient  sugar-cured  ham 
(medium  fat)  for  one  hour,  or  until 
tender.  Put  ham  through  food  chop- 
per, using  coarse  knife.  Season  with 
pepper,  place  in  deep  dish  a  layer  of 
heated  sauerkraut,  layer  of  ham,  lay- 
er of  kraut,  etc.,  until  dish  is  filled. 
Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  or 
parsley  and  serve  hot. 

Egg  Noodles  and  Sauerkraut 

One  package  egg  noodles,  four  cups 
.sauerkraut,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pep- 
per, one  teaspoon  salt,  one  pound 
sausage. 

Parboil  noodles  seven  minutes  in 
four  quarts  of  rapidly  boiling  water 
to  which  one  teaspoon  salt  has  b-:;cn 
odded.  Drain.  In  a  well-greastJ  cas- 
serole place  a  layer  of  sauerkraut, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
a  layer  of  noodles  and  continue,  al- 
ternating until  used  up,  allowing 
noodles  to  form  the  top  layer.  On 
this  place  sau.sages,  which  have  been 
pricked  with  a  fork,  cover  casserole, 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 
If  vegetable  dish  is  required,  sausage 
may  be  omitted. 

Bilked  Sauerkraut 

Sauerkraut  mixed  with  bread 
crumbs  and  baked  in  tomatoes  gives 
a  spicy  dish  to  serve  with  a  platter 
of  cold  meat  or  meats. 


Here^s  a  funny  way  to  test  a  bargain 
(but  a  wise  one) 


Odd  a.s  it  may  seem,  you  can  prove 
Kcls-Naptha  i.s  a  bargain — with  your 
nose! 

For  your  nose  will  tell  you  that 
there's  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha.  Plenty 
in  every  big  golden  bar.  So  you  get 
two  cleaners  instead  of  one.  Not  soap 
alone,  but  soap  and  naptha.  That's  a 
real  bargain  in  washing  value.  And  tht 
rtrst  time  you  use  Fels-Naptha,  youi 
wash  will  show  that  your  nose  was  wise. 

For  working  together,  the  dirt-loos- 
ening naptha  and  good  golden  soap 
get  clothes  clean  easily  and  quickly. 
They  loosen  the  mo.st  stubborn  grime; 
they  break  its  hold  and  coax  it  away — 
without  hard  rubbing.  Clothes  come 
off  the  line  sweet  as  fields  of  clover,  be- 
cause they're  clean  clear  through! 


Fel.s-Naptha  is  easy  on  your  hands, 
for  it  gets  them  out  of  water  sooner. 
Use  Fels-Naptha  in  tub  or  machine; 
with  h(Jt,  lukewarm  or  cool  water;  for 
.soaking  or  boiling.  Cet  a  few  bars,  or 
the  convenient  10-bar  carton,  at  your 
grocer's  today. 

Send  for  thh  Ghipper! -^e\\  be  glad 
to  send  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample 
barofPeKs-Naptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chip- 
per. Many  women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha 
into  their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins 
find  this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  U-se 
the  chipper  and  Fels-Xaptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Pels  &  Company,  Phila..  Pa.  Dept.  7-11-7. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


DOES    BUTTER    MAKING 
PAY  YOU? 

!n  these  days  of  nationally  advertised 
products  peo[)le  are  learning  to  expect 
iiniforinity  in  the  things  they  buy.  They 
even  demand  that  the  butter  they  use 
be  uniform  in  color  the  year  'round. 
The  large  creameries  know  that  it  pays 
lo  give  customers  what  they  want  and 
ninety  percent  keep  the  color  of  their 
butler  uniform  with  Dandelion  Brand 
Butter  Color.  Dandelion  costs  practi- 
cally nothing  to  use.  Doesn't  get  rancid. 
Doesn't  color  the  butteriuilk.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
stale  and  national  food 
laws.  Sold  at  drug  and 
grocery  stores  every- 
where; only  3 .')  c  a 
bottle.  Try  it  today. 


Writ*  for  FREE  tompU 

W«llt'&  Richardton  Co.,  Inc. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  loxix  Room 
Complete 

.Send  for  IKKK  <:atalo|t 

F.  DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  COLD  WEATHER 
STYLE  MNT/ 
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Solving  the  Buying 
Problem 


Good  farming  method.s 
will  produce  bigger  and 
better  ciop.s.  A  well-planned  marketing 
campaign  will  bring  you  higher  prices.  And 
well-informed  buying  will  bring  you  more  for  every  dollar  spent. 
Thi.s  i.s  the  foundation  on  which  the  master  farmer  builds  his  econ- 
omy program. 

The  thiid  leg  becomes  an  easy  matter  when  you  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  youi  farm  paper.  Reading  them  saves  you  time  and  actual 
money.  You  can  learn  what  goods  are  standard,  where  to  get  them, 
how  much  you  are  expected  to  pay. 

Advertisements  in  this  paper  can  be  depended  upon. 
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VEN  THE  HENS 

DECIDED    ON 


DAISY    EGG    MASH 

and  Ineu  Ajtep  tm 
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A  PRACTICAL  as  well  as  a  success- 
ful poultryman  is  Dr.  J.  A.  Genung, 
of  Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y.  Before 
he  finally  decided  to  change  over 
to  B-B  Vitamized  Daisy  Egg  Mash 
from  the  higher-priced  mash  he 
was  using,  he  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  B-B  mash  was  more  palat- 
able, since  he  realized  that  only 
a  mash  which  the  birds  enjoy  eating 
can  prove  economical. 

So  he  arranged  a  period  of  test  feeding  during  which  the 
hens  could  eat  their  choice  of  the  two  mashes.  At  the  end  of  10 
days,  he  removed  the  higher-priced  mash  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  being  eaten.  He  then  settled  down  to  B-B  Daisy. 

While  feeding  the  higher-priced  mash.  Dr.  Genung  had  aver- 
aged 9  cases  of  eggs  per  week  from  1500  layers.  With  B-B,  he 
reduced  his  flock  to  1200  layers  but  his  production  stepped  up 
to  12  cases  per  week  and  stayed  there,  on  mcreose  of  66  2/3% 
in  flock  efficiency.  Such  is  the  effectiveness  of  this  remarkable  feed  I 

In  the  winter  months,  when  the  requirements  of  body  mainten- 
ance are  severe,  B-B  Vitamized  Daisy  Egg  Mash  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly beneficial.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  proteins  and 
carefully  proportioned  mineral  ingredients.  Its  adequate  quantity 
of  fine  yellow  corn  meal  and  pulverized  (not  merely  ground) 
uufiey  lUrniSii  heut  units  in  abundance.  Irs  ample  content  of  cod 
liver  oil  supplies  the  equivalent  of  plenty  of  summer  sunshine. 

Repeated  tests  show  that  B-B  Vitamized  Daisy  Egg  Mash  pro- 
duces eggs  of  high  fertility,  large  and  uniform  size  and  evenly 
textured  shells.  But  Daisy  Mash  does  not  create  this  high  produc- 
tion at  the  sacrifice  of  the  birds'  health,  for  in  the  formulation  of 
this  unusual  feed,  sustained  flock  health  has  been  just  as  much 
of  an  objective  as  increased  production. 


You'll  do  better  with  B-B  Vitamized 


VITJLMZZSD 


Daisy  Egg  Mosh  and  your  reputable  B-B 
dealer  now  sells  this  lower  priced,  high 
quality  feed  with  the  guarantee  that 
it  will  produce  more  eggs  per  dollar 
of  feed  cost  for  you.  He  further  offers 
you  the  privilege  of  trying  Vitamized 
Daisy  in  one  or  two  pens  for  a  30-day 
period  with  the  understanding  that  if  it 
doesn't  increase  egg  production  you 
can  bring  back  the  empty  bags  with 
your  figures  and  he  will  return  your 
money.  Better  see  him  now. 

AAARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

MOST    PRODUCTIVE.  ..  BUT 
SURPRISINGLY  LOV^  IN 'PRICE! 


Obtain  Sound  Knowledge 


from 

Sound 
Advertisers 


Advertisements  tell  you  what  a 
product  will  do,  where  it  can  be 
had,  and  how  much  it  will  cost. 
When  you  And  yourself  in  need 
of  a  pair  of  boots,  an  engine,  a 
new  stove— anything — pick  up 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM- 
ER and  read  the  "ads."  They 
will  tell  you  what  you  can  get 
and  what  you  will  receive — be- 
fore you  get  it. 


N.  J.  State  Poultry  Association 


By  K.  I..  SC'IlARIMNti-HAlSEN 


T[E  1931  Convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Atlantic  City  dur- 
ing October,  was  marked  by  an  ex- 
cellent program,  a  fair  attendance 
and  a  very  successful  annual  banquet. 
Prof.  Willard  C.  Thompson,  of  New 
Brunswick,  speaking  on  winter  egg 
production  records  as  a  criterion  of 
selection,  stated  that  pullets,  as  a 
rule,  go  into  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  best  of  physical  condition,  and 
should  demonstrate  in  the  next  few 
months  their  ability  to  lay.  On  many 
poultry  farms,  where  yearly  records 
for  breeding  purposes  are  not  of  pri- 
mary importance,  but  where  the  poul- 
tryman is  interested  in  knowing  the 
possibilities  of  his  birds,  it  is  possible 
to  trapnest  pullets  for  the  first  four 
months,  where  it  might  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  do  this  for  the  entire  year. 
The  record  obtained  during  this  peri- 
od is  a  good  indication  of  what  the 
bird  will  do  during  the  full  year. 

By  Mathematics 

From  a  study  of  a  large  number  of 
records,  Prof.  Thompson  has  deriv- 
ed two  formulas  which  should  enable 
a  poultryman  to  predict  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  the  number  of 
eggs  and  the  percentage  of  first  size 
eggs  a  pullet  would  lay  during  the 
year,  based  on  her  winter  record.  To 
get  the  probable  yield  of  eggs  for  the 
year,  multiply  the  number  laid  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  by  1.4436 
and  add  127.5.  According  to  this  for- 
mula, a  pullet  which  lays  55  eggs  or 
better  should  be  a  200-egger.  To  get 
the  probable  percentage  of  firsts,  mul- 
tiply the  percentage  of  first  size  eggs 
laid  during  January  by  .6988  and  add 
23.33. 

Of  course,  since  we  are  dealing  with 
living  creatures,  these  formulas  do 
not  give  exact  results,  owing  to  such 
interfering  factors  as  disease  and  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  but  Prof. 
Thompson  showed  a  large  chart  deal- 
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which  indicated  that  the  average  re- 
sults obtained  are  pretty  accurate.  It 
was  very  interesting,  in  studying  this 
chart,  to  note  the  different  cash  re- 
turns made  by  the  various  birds,  de- 
pending not  merely  on  the  number 
of  eggs  laid,  but  also  on  the  size  of 
the  eggs.  It  is  quite  possible  for  one 
bird  to  lay  more  eggs  than  another 
in  the  same  pen  and  yet  bring  in 
less  income  because  her  eggs  are 
smaller.  Where  eggs  are  sold  by  grade 
this  is  an  important  factor.  It  has 
been  brought  out  that  size  and  num- 
ber are  not  in  themselves  related.  A 
bird  may  lay  a  large  number  of  small 
eggs  or  a  small  number  of  small  eggs, 
or  a  large  'number  of  large  eggs  or 
a  small  number  of  large  eggs,  de- 
pending on  the  characteristics  she  has 
inherited. 

A  Dealer's  Views 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Earl  W. 
Benjamin,  of  New  York  City,  who 
told  of  "Poultry  Farming  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  from  the  Point  of  View  of 
an  Eastern  Marketer."  Dr.  Benjamin 
stated  that  the  poultry  farms  on  the 
western  coast  vary  in  size  from  200 
to  1,000  birds,  with  a  few  very  large 
plants;  while  poultry  is  the  main  line 
on  these  farms,  other  branches  of 
farming  are  often  carried  on  as  well. 
This  section,  shipping  to  eastern  mar- 
kets, depends  on  organization,  stand- 
ardization and  market  representatives 
in  the  principal  cities.  While  New 
York  is  the  chief  outlet  for  high  qual- 
ity eggs,  one-third  of  the  Coast  eggs 
go  to  other  cities,  while  many  are 
also  shipped  out  of  the  United  States. 
Inferior  grades  are  used  at  home. 

The  West  Coast  producers,  shipping 
through  the  organizations,  net  about 
nine  cents  less  per  dozen  than  the 
New  York  price,  but  receive  a  small 
refund  at  the  end  of  the  year  after 
all  expenses  are  determined.  The  cup 
flat,  impervious  liner,  oil  processing. 
all  help  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  during   their  journey  in   refrig- 


erator cars.  The  chain  stores  are 
heavy  buyers  of  these  eggs,  because 
they  are  standardized,  dependable  and 
procurable  in  large  quantities,  and 
are  considered  to  set  the  pace  in  the 
distribution  of  fine  eggs. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Benjamin  spoke 
of  the  favorable  present  outlook, 
stating  that  a  dozen  eggs  will  buy 
50  per  cent  more  wheat  than  they 
would  last  year. 

Another  Disease 

After  the  noon  recess.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Stubbs  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  described  the  poultry  diseaae 
known  as  infectious  leukemia.  This 
ailment,  on  the  increase  in  poultry 
flocks,  is  characterized  by  a  dull  and 
listless  appearance,  paleness  of  the 
head,  diarrhea  and  enlarged  liver, 
which  may  be  darkened,  ruptured, 
nodulous  or  pale.  The  agent  causing 
this  disease  is  a  filterable  virus,  which 
when  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  well 
bird  will  usually  produce  the  synap- 
toms.  On  poultry  plants  it  is  prob- 
ably transmitted  by  mites.  The  best 
method  of  control  would  be  the  re- 
moval of  birds  showing  the  charac- 
teristic .symptoms,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Next  on  the  program  was  a  talk  by 
a  practical  poultryman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, E.  B.  Parmenter,  who  is  a 
breeder  of  Reds  and  a  winner  in  egg- 
laying   contests. 

In  going  into  the  history  of  Red 
breeding,  Mr.  Parmenter  said  that  the 
breed  had  been  definitely  established 
as  to  form  and  color  in  the  period 
from  1900  to  1915,  following  which 
to  1928  emphasis  had  been  laid  on 
securing  high  production  to  the  neg- 
lect of  other  points,  while  since  then 
the  better  breeders  have  been  work- 
ing to  combine  better  color  and  bet- 
ter production. 

Mr.  Parmenter  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing points  which  should  be  looked 
for  in  choosing  birds  as  breeders: 
1.  Early  maturity.  2.  Persistency  of 
laying.  3.  Shortness  of  winter  pause 
and  broody  periods.    4.  Egg  size. 

Mr.  Parmenter  stated  that  when  a 
strain  has  once  been  established  for 
high  production  it  is  very  difficult  to 
increase  production  above  that  point, 
and  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  birds  attention  must  be  paid 
to  mortality,  by  putting  down  the 
cause  of  death  on  each  family  pedi- 
gree sheet  and  eliminating  strains 
which  seem  susceptible,  so  as  to  se- 
cure disease  resistance  in  the  flock. 

The  sessions  of  the  second  day  were 
opened  by  the  address  of  the  Hon. 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  well  known  figure  in 
the  poultry  world.  His  topic  was 
"What  Hard  Times  Have  Taught  Us." 

Mr.  Lewis  spoke  briefly  of  the  need 
for  better  birds  and  better  market- 
ing, mentioning  the  use  of  an  official 
seal  for  standardized  products,  the 
development  of  local  cooperative  sell- 
ing groups  and  the  auction  method  of 
selling. 

He  then  outlined  briefly  but  in  a 
very  interesting  way  the  poultry  sit- 
uation as  follows: 

Market  eggs. — There  is  a  greatly 
reduced  poultry  population  on  farms 
which  has  been  offset  somewhat  by 
better  production  due  to  favorable 
weather  conditions.  While  there  were 
fewer  chicks  sold  last  spring  than 
usual,  the  increase  of  natural  brood- 
ing in  the  Middle  West,  and  unknown 
factors,  may  offset  this  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Broilers. — Market  should  not  be 
high.  Production  for  this  winter  ap- 
parently not  heavy  in  New  England, 
but  heavy  in  New  Jersey  and  points 
south. 

Roasters. — A  need  for  better  qual- 
ity in  roasters,  with  a  chance  to  profit 
on  good  capons.  Quality  may  not  al- 
ways mean  a  higher  price,  but  some- 
times enables  an  article  to  be  sold. 

Baby  chicks. — Outlook  optimistic 
with  prices  about  on  same  level  »* 
1931.    Advises  placing  orders  early. 

Prices.— Prices  on  Important  farm 
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crops  have  declined  from  18  per  cent 
ip  beef  to  52  per  cent  in  wheat  from 
August  a  year  ago  to  last  August, 
but  eggs  have  declined  16  per  cent 
and  poultry  meat  only  6.3  per  cent 
in  the  same  period,  with  the  average 
farm  price  of  poultry  meat  28  per 
cent  higher  in  August,  1931,  than  for 
the  same    period    1910-1914. 

Following  the  brief  mention  of  the 
fair  present  tariff  on  eggs,  Mr.  Lewis 
ended  his  very  interesting  address  by 
declaring  the  poultry  industry  to  be 
in  good  shape  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  needing  a  sane  outlook  for 
the  future. 

The  next  speaker  also  hailed  from 
New  England— Prof.  W.  F.  Kirkpat- 
rick  of  Storrs.  Conn.,  who  discussed 
"Feeding  and  Managing  Laying 
Flocks  for  High  Egg  Yields."  Prof. 
Kirkpatrick  stated  that  in  feeding  we 
should  provide  a  good  mash  with 
grain,  give  cod-liver  oil,  milk  and 
green  feed — good  clean  feed  fed  clean 
—and  endeavor  to  have  the  birds 
gorge  in  order  to  convert  as  much 
raw  material  into  meat  and  eggs  as 
possible.  In  his  opinion,  some  of  our 
highest  producing  flocks  are  reaching 
the  physical  limits  of  production,  and 
breeders  of  such  birds  are  paying  at- 
tention to  appearance  and  disease  re- 
sistance, so  that  birds  will  lay  well, 
look  well  and  live  well. 

Our  next  speaker  was  a  former  Jer- 
seyman,  now  living  in  the  Middle 
West.  Raymont  E.  Cray,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus.  Mr.  Cray  spoke 
on  cost  accounts.  He  said  that  the 
Mid-West  is  learning  to  produce  bet- 
ter eggs,  and  will  give  the  East  more 
competition  on  that  score  in  the  fu- 
ture; and  while  nearness  to  markets 
may  help  the  Jersey  poultryman  high- 
er costs  over  the  Ohio  farmer  off-set 
this.  The  eastern  man  can  best  help 
himself  by  endeavoring  to  cut  costs 
and  reduce  mortality. 

Business  Charts 

From  a  study  of  a  large  number  of 
records,  Mr.  Cray  had  prepared  a 
series  of  charts  covering  various 
phases  of  the  business  side  of  poultry 
farming.  These  charts  showed  that 
while  a  large  flock  gave  a  better 
labor  income  to  the  owner,  the  income 
per  bird  did  not  depend  on  whether 
the  flock  was  small  or  large.  A  high 
mortality  and  low  labor  income  usu- 
ally went  together.  The  higher  the 
expense  per  bird,  mostly  feed,  the 
better  the  net  return.  This  brought 
out  a  point  made  by  the  previous 
speaker,  who  stated  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  get  feed  into  the  hens  to  get 
eggs  out  of  them.  A  high  production 
means  high  income. 

Mr.  Cray  then  went  on  to  describe 
a  set  of  forms  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity designed  to  enable  the  poul- 
tryman to  keep  a  record  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  brought  out  the  point  that 
too  many  poultrymen  go  on  from 
year  to  year  without  keeping  accur- 
ate records  of  their  income  and  out- 
go, so  that  they  never  know  where 
they  are  from  a  business  standpoint, 
and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  rec- 
ords and  accounts  if  the  poultry  busi- 
ness   is   to   be    run   succes-sfully. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  Convention 
Hon.  William  B.  Duryee,  New  Jer- 
sey Secretary  of  Agriculture,  spoke 
on  "Observations  on  the  Marketing 
of  Eggs,"  telling  the  group  of  the 
successful  methods  employed  by  Dan- 
ish producers  in  catering  to  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  outlining  a  plan  for 
advertising  and  selling  New  Jersey 
eggs,  chick.s  and  poultry  meat  under 
a  restricted  quality  mark  which  could 
be  used  only  as  authorized  so  as  to 
mean  something:  details  to  be  work- 
ed out  by  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department   of   Agriculture. 

Next,  Alben  E.  Jones,  of  the  N.  J. 
Bureau  of  Markets,  spoke  on  the  auc- 
tion markets  which  have  been  .so  suc- 
cessful in  selling  eggs  and  also  poul- 
try in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Jones  stated 
that  New  Jersey  has  the  most  rigid 
inspection  of  eggs  in  these  auctions 
of  any  place  in  the  United  States, 
resulting  in  a  quality  pack  which  has 
brought  prices  consistently  higher 
than  New  York  quotations. 
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OOSC   the  window  material 

that  gives  you  the  most  eggs 

,  .  ,  at  lowest  cost! 

Here's  why  CEL-O-GLASS  gives  you  the  most  ultra- 
violet  sun-rays  —  warmer   houses  —  more   eggs 


ORDINARY 

GLASS 

bars  out 

ultra-violet  rays 

of  sun— less  eggs^ 


The  valuable  ultra-violet  rays  of 
•unthine  can't  get  through  ordinary 
window  glass.  You  get  fewer  eggs, 
and  thin-shelled  eggs.  To  get  the 
ultra-violet  aun-rays,  take  out  glass 
and  install  CEL-O-GLASS.  And  in- 
sist on  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 
which  has  been  tested  and  approved 
by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS  is  branded  on  the 
selvage  for  your  protection. 


CLOTH 
WINDOWS 
get  soiled  and  torn  — 
short  life- 
less eggs 


Insist  on  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 

Don't  be  fooled  by  substitutes.  There  is 
only  one  CEL-O-GLASS.  Genuine  CoL- 
O-GLASS  is  the  only  window  material 
on  a  wire  mesh  base  with  published 
scientific  proof  that  it  increases  egg 
production.  For  your  protection  CEL- 
O-GLASS  is  branded  on  the  selvage. 
Experiment  Stations  and  thousands  of 
farmers  have  proved  that  CEL-O-GLASS 
admits  more  ultra-violet  rays  and  in- 
creases egg  production,  hatchability 
and  fertility, 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  used  or  endorsed  by 
thirty-three  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  from  Coast  to  Coast,  In  a  7- 
months*  window-material  test  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  35  hens 
behind  CEL-O-GLASS  produced  239  more 
eggs  than  35  hens  behind  glass. 

CEL-O-GLASS  keeps  your  laying  house 
many  degrees  warmer  than  other  win- 
dow materials.  Tests  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  showed  that  when 
it  was  1^  above  zero  outside  it  was  only 
10°  above  in  a  glass  house,  while  e^. 


CEI^O-GLASS 

more  ultra-violet  rays 

more  eggs 

longer  life 


Cloth  windows  are  cheap  to  buy 
but  costly  to  use.  Cloth  admits 
a  few  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.  But 
it  becomes  soiled  and  torn  in  a  few 
months.  Then  your  laying  houses 
are  cold,  dark  and  damp.  If  you  want 
full  benefit  from  ultra-violet  rays  and 
want  more  eggs,  insist  on  genuina 
CEL-O-GLASS.  Genuine  CEL-O- 
GLASS  gives  you  low  cost  eggs  be- 
cause it  lasts  many  years  longer — 
and  gives  you  5  to  8  times  more  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  than 
any  cloth  material. 


house  with  CEL-O-GLASS  showed  a  tem- 
perature of  39'  above  zero. 

Use  CEL-O-GLASS  on  brooder  houses 
to  promote  chick  health  and  growth. 
Use  it  on  hog  houses  to  help  prevent  leg 
weakness.  Promotes  health  in  dairy 
barns.  Valuable  for  back  porches,  cold 
frames,  storm  doors  and  windows.  You 
can  buy  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hardware, 
lumber,  seed  and  feed  stores.  If  not, 
write  Acetol  Products,  In^c,  Dept. 
O'-llli  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

How  to  install  CEL-O-GLASS 

The  CEL-O-GLASS  you  now  buy  is  im- 
proved and  tou^/ier.  Properly  installed. 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  a  glass  or 
cloth.  It  13  a  scientifically  coal' 
pounded  material  built  on  a 
sturdy  wire  mesh.  CEL-O-GLASS 
floods  your  laying  house  with  the 
health-giving,  egg -producing  ultra- 
violet rays  of  sunlight  throughout 
its  life.  These  rays  cause  the  hen's 
blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so 
that  she  makes  better  use  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus.  Window  material 
tests  at  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions comparing  CEL-O-GLASS  with 
other  window  materials  show  that 
CEL-0-0LA3S  increases  eun  pruuuv;- 
tion  from  15%  to  50%. 


it  will  last  for  5  years  and  longer.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  such  as  G.  D.  Bell  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  Leo  A.  Grout  en  of 
Farmington,  Conn.,  have  received  over 
5  years'  service  from  their  CEL-O-GLASS. 
For  longest  life  install  on  vertical  frames 
and  hinge  to  swing  up  under  the  roof 
or  to  the  side,  or  slide  down  in  back  of 
the  front,  just  under  the  opening. 
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longer  life— more  ultra-violet  sun-rays 

Write  today  for  complete  information  about  CEL-O-GLASS.  Ask  for  our  free  blue- 
prints on  laying  houses,  brooder  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold  frames.  Write  to: 
Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.D-111,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 


Starts  Hens  Laying 

Here's  a  New  Way  to  Get  Eg^s  in  Winter. 
Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Readers  who  are  not  getting  plenty 
of  eggs,  should  try  the  plan  used  by 
Rev.  R.  V.  Andrews,  Columbus,  Ind. 
He  says: 

•1  iinticc  III  tlio  i>n|«'r  vliorc  a  liidy  kjivo  Don 
.><iiiiB  I"  •'!'»  I"''>'<  ""'1  C"*  2t>  i-KK-*  n  (Iny  In  win- 
tir.  I  <iiii  lifat  that.  My  'M  Ifiis,  nfHT  having 
hull  Siiii);.  Inid  :tO  to  31  i-eg'*.  <I.iy  lifter  diiy 
The  lu'iH  wiTf  111  fine  hcnJtli  nml  ki-|>'  InjiiiB 
nil    wiiilcr."  .         .      ,       .  .  ._■  ,. 

Don  Siinc.  tho  riilnrso  brnnd  of  tulili'ts  whi<'h 
Mr.  .ViidrcwH  iikimI.  iiii"  oiiciiliiB  tin-  eyes  of 
rlilrki'n  riiiMCi>  nil  o\  i  r  ,\nicrlrii.  TIi.'Ho  liililrts 
<(in  br  oblaliicil  fniiii  liiiircll  DuKC-r  to.  4S.1 
i'o-tnl  .Station  DUIg..  Iinliniiiipolis,  Iml.  Poultry 
rnlsfTB  wUnso  liens  ari'  fot  Inyiticr  well  stioiild 
.send  .10  cpntH  for  a  trini  imcknKe  (or  ?!  for 
the  exlrn  Inrce  Hize,  lioldini;  ;t  limes  as  nnirli). 
Don  SiiiiR  is  iio.sitivply  Riiaranfced  to  do  the 
work  or  money  refunded.  «o  it  rosts  noUilnj:  to 
try.  Now  1h  the  time  to  start  ffUiug  Don  ttiiiiB 
to  your  hen.s,  bo  you  will  have  n  Rood  sunply 
of    fre.ih    PBIf*    till    winter 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

28  per  c«at  milk  .sulids,  C  per  cent  lactic  acid,  thick 
aa  custard  with  no  foreiiin  ingri'dieiita.  Reduces 
toe-picking  and  lessen.-i  danger  from  cocridiosli. 
Increases  ens  production  and  promotes  fertility  and 
liatcbaliility.  Good  for  rhic.k.?.  broilers  and  laying 
I'.ena.  Sold  direct  from  tiie  factory  In  barrels  of 
about  485  lbs.  Half  barrels,  about  300  lbs. 
Write  for  prices. 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO.,   TITUSVILLE,  PA. 


r\  UL^SH'S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

^  -*^   White   Wyandottes,   White   Rocks,   B.ir. 

.■fc«*^     Rocks    &    Heavy    Mixed.    Hatches    week- 
ly   .ill    fear.    We    ship    C.O.D.    or    cash. 
100°i>    live    arrival    guaranteed. 
JAS.   E.   ULSH.Box   P.  Beaver  Spring!,   Pa. 


n  II  ■  ^Vliitc  Lceliorn-i.  Tlnrred  Rocks  rendy 
PllllPlC  t"  '"}•  •'■•'"***  rhi(k*--White  l.eR- 
I  UIIVlO      horns,     AVynndnttes,      Reds.      Rocks 

Write    your    waiils    cjulck. 
ELDEN    E.    COOLEY.    Dept.  P.    Frenchtown,  N.J. 

Quality  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocka.  Kril'i,  Wy.-inilotlcs.  Bred  for  f;isi  uriKonn  irrowth 

Xcwloii  prices.      Prum^jt  Shtpminti 
SEIDELTON  F.\RMS,  WashloUtotiTlllc.  I'a. 


?^tJlllVE  POULTRY 


Ship    Tour    X.Ue    Brnilers    and    other    roultry   to    New 
Yorli'a    Oldett    I.lvo    Toultry     House.    K.st.    1883 

Wl  ARE  BONDED    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Itetuiiiv    msde    dsily.     Ilixhesi    prices.     Write   lor   lioli- 
d.iv    l':il. Hilar    ami    io,tructions.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo.*"'  N^^i'^'iPoTcit!*'*'' 


Pure-Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks  lor  BroQera 

Ilatilicd  weekly.      Writ'  /uT  low  prlci-.t  pn  I  DOOtols  . 

luOTo    live    di'llvcry    Buaraiiteed. 

CHAS.     F.     EWING.  R.  2,  McCLURE,    PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 


Read  the  Advertisements 

in  these  columns.  By  their  guid- 
ance  you  can  obtain  the  best 
today;  economize  for  the  best 
tomorrow. 
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YOUNQ  PEOPLES 
FORUM 


Conducted  by 
ELSIE  K.  WATSON 


A  Trusting  Baby 

By  Shirley  Hebel 

ONE  day  this  summer  my  mother 
was  washing  at  the  kettle  place. 
She  had  been  hearing  sounds.  At 
first  she  thought  it  was  an  insect. 
Then  she  found  it  was  baby  birds  call- 
ing for  their  mother.  They  kept  call- 
ing until  she  wished  they  would  stop. 

All  at  once,  one  of  the  little  fel- 
lows tried  to  fly,  could  not  steer  him- 
self with  his  stumpy  tail,  and  landed 
with  a  plump  on  the  box  beside  her 
tub. 

She  stepped  away  and  called  me  to 
come  and  see  it.    After  I  had  looked 


at  it,  she  tried  to  move  very  slowly 
and  carefully  toward  it  to  feed  it  a 
fly.  To  our  surprise,  it  did  not  seem 
afraid.  It  grabbed  the  fly  out  of  her 
lingers  and  swallowed  it  and  then 
yelled  again. 

So  I  went  to  the  house  for  the  fly 
swatter,  and  we  fed  that  bird  flies  by 
the  dozen.  And  then  I  went  for  the 
camera  and  mother  took  its  picture. 
You  see  I  could  carry  it  around  on 
the  edge  of  a  jar  lid. 

After  a  while  the  men  came  with 
a  load  of  oats.  I  called  my  brother 
and  he  was  so  amused  he  went  out 
and  told  Daddy  and  Grandpa  that  they 
would  have  to  come  in  to  see  this 
bird  walk  after  one's  fingers  when 
one  had  a  fly. 

We  kept  it  in  the  house  that  night 
lest  a  cat  catch  it.  Next  morning  we 
put  it  on  a  porch  roof  so  its  parents 
could  take  care  of  it  and  it  got  away. 
I  hope  it  is  safe.  It  was  a  baby  cedar 
wax  wink.  It  was  a  sort  of  gray  col- 


SOMXSVHINQ  TO  DO  THIS  WEEK 

Perhaps  you  haven't  thought 
about  it  but  Thanksgiving  i.s  ju.'^t 
around  the  corner.  That  means  it 
in  high  time  for  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Forum  readers — not  the  editor 
— to  get  busy  with  pencil  and  paper 
and  send  a  contribution  for  our  big 
Thanksgiving  page.  And  every  boy 
or  girl  who  finds  his  name  on  thi.s 
page  will  receive  a  splendid  prize. 

If  you  like  to  write  poetry,  .send 
a  poem.  If  you  are  an  artist,  draw 
a  Thanksgiving  picture  or  cartoon. 
All  letter.^  must  be  In  this  office 
before    November   1.5th. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  your  con- 
tribution may  be  the  lucky  one.  Ad- 
dre!?s  Young  People's  Editor,  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,  7301  Penn  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


or,  with  a  bright  yellow  edge  on  its 
tail.  The  parents  are  quite  pretty, 
with  a  crest  and  a  black  hoodwink 
over  their  eyes.  We  have  two  cedar 
tiees  in  our  yard  and  they  come  here 
for  the  berries  in  the  winter. 
O 


THERE  are  some  very  interesting 
true  stories  told  about  historic 
places  on  our  farm.  The  two  I  am 
going  to  write  about  are  the  "Log 
Cabin"  and  the  "Old  Farm  House"  in 
which  the  song,  "The  West  Virginia 
Hills"  was  written. 

The  old  cabin  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  woods.  It  was  used  to 
keep  negro  slaves  in  and  my  father 
still  has  the  tax  receipts  (that  have 
been  handed  down  to  him)  showing 
the  tax  paid  on  the  slaves  just  before 
the  Civil  War.  This  state  was  then 
Virginia. 

The  old  farm  house  stands  near  the 
Philippi-Buckhannon  Pike,  and  it  is 
nearly  100  years  old. 

Four  or  five  families  have  lived  in 
the  house,  but  it  is  now  empty. 

The  farm  is  known  as  the  old  Engle 
farm  because  the  Engles  were  the 
first  people  to  live  on  the  farm  and 
Mr.  Engle  wrote  "The  West  Virginia 
Hills"   (the  song)  in  the  old  house. 

There  are  also  some  very  interest- 
ing places  in  our  community  such  as 
the  old  covered  bridge,  built  in  1852, 
over  the  Tygart  River,  at  Philippi, 
W.  Va.  Philippi  is  the  scene  of  the 
first  land  battle  of  the  Civil  War  and 
this  bridge  served  both  North  and 
South  in  passage  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies across  the  mountains  into  Vir- 
ginia. Loise  Clair  Gulentz. 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


A   BUSY  CLUB 

The  Bally  Four-H  Club,  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Laura  Reynolds,  has  completed  its  third  year  course  in 
sewing.  The  officers  for  this  year  are:  President,  Ruba  Hoffman;  vice- 
president,  Mabel  Schultz;  secretary,  Esther  Patterson;  treasurer,  Mary 
Kriebol;  song  leader,  Frances  Gehard  and  news  reporter,  Irina  Hoffman. 

F'our  of  the  members  attended  the  State  College  Club  Week  for  four 
days. 

In  the  picture  the  girls  are  shown  wearing  dresses  made  by  them- 
selves. This  year  they  are  planning  to  take  a  three-year  course  in  home 
turninhings. 

The  Club  members  are  shown  here  wearing  their  party  dresses  made 
by  the  girls  themselves  during  the  past  year.  Their  small  sisters  are 
wearing   made-over  dresses   for  which  the  Club  girls  are  responsible. 

In  the  back  row  are:  Erma  Hoffman,  Frances  Gehard,  Mabel  Schultz, 
Ruba  Hoffman,  Esther  Patterson  and  Mary  Kriebel. 

Front  row:  Florence  Bobb,  Gladys  Kriebel,  Lenore  Hoffman  and 
Sadie  Schultz. 


LITTLE  FOLKS' 
CORNER 


»v.*  V 


Best  Vacation  Letters 

CARRIE  JOY  received  many  nice 
letters  from  the  Little  Folks  tell- 
ing about  their  vacations  btit  we 
thought  the  ones  by  Dolores  Watson 
and  Helen  Davis  were  the  best.  You'll 
find  them  below.  The  other  prize  win- 
ners are  Naomi  Neale,  Loraine  Adams 
and  Leila  Jean  Whelan. 

This  week  Carrie  Joy  wants  you 
to  write  a  little  story  about 

The  Bravest  Thing  My  Pet  Ever  Did 

You  must  have  lota  of  stories  to 
tell  about  your  cat  or  dog  or  horse. 
Write  it  down  neatly  and  send  it  to 
Little  Folks  Corner,  7301  Penn  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  There  will  be  nice 
prizes  for  the  best  stories. 

Dear  Carrie  Joy: 

OVER  a  year  ago  I  moved  away 
from  the  home  where  I  was  born. 
How  I  dreaded  leaving  all  my  little 
playmates  and  the  little  white  school 
house  in  the  woods,  to  go  to  a  graded 
school  and  be  among  so  many  strang- 
ers. At  first  I  thought  the  .school 
term  wt-uld  never  end,  but  mother 
told  me  to  nheer  up  and  I  could  spend 
part  of  my  vacation  with  my  little 
friends. 

What  a  glorious  time  1  have  had, 
and  what  a  short  summer  it  has  been. 
When  I  was  in  the  country  I  got  up 
rather  early  so  I  could  help  with 
.some  of  the  work,  then  we  could 
swim  and  be  ready  for  lunch.  Some 
days  we  tried  to  help  in  the  harvest 
field.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
way  to  make  money  except  to  pick 
blackberries,   and   while   it   was   hard 


work  1  was  glad  to  make  a  few  dol- 
hirs. 

I  usually  had  another  good  swim 
in  the  dam  before  supper.  After  sup- 
per we  brought  the  cows  from  the 
pasture  and  fed  the  chickens.  Later 
on  in  the  evening  we  would  all  go 
and  spend  a  little  while  with  some 
other  little  friends.  Our  days  were  all 
alike  but  I  think  it  was  the  nicest 
summer  I  have  ever  had. 

Helen  A.  Davis. 
*      *      * 

1AM  a  little  girl  nine  years  old 
and  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  I  am 
writing  to  tell  you  how  I  spent  my 
vacation. 

I  live  on  a  big  farm  and  have  a 
younger  brother,  Barry,  four  years 
old,  and  a  sister,  Mary,  who  is  seven 
years  of  age.  I'm  telling  about  them 
because  we  three  always  play  to- 
gether. 

Our  school  closed  the  last  of  May. 


The  first  day  of  vacation  we  went 
hare-footed  and  helped  Daddy  plant 
potatoes  in  the  field.  It  felt  good  to 
have  the  wet,  brown  mud  squeeze  be- 
tween our  toes.  After  we  had  finish- 
ed planting  potatoes,  we  helped  plant 
the  garden  and  sow  the  other  crops. 
We  hayed  during  July  and  Daddy  let 
me  drive  the  horse  rake  one  after- 
noon. 

My  brother  raised  rabbits  during 
the  summer  and  we  had  lots  of  fun 
feeding  the  cute  little  baby  rabbits. 
Our  favorite  was  a  little  red  one 
with  long  whiskers,  and  a  little  fluff 
of  cotton  for  a  tail. 

There  is  a  creek  below  our  house 
and  on  the  warmer  days  mother  let  us 
put  on  our  bathing  suits  and  go 
swimming  and  fishing.  We  caught 
two  or  three  chubs  and  once  a  little 
crab  got  on  Mary's  hook.  We  kept 
it  in  a  can  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
we  threw  it  back  in  the  creek. 

We  raised  a  little  kitten  for  a  pet 
also,  but  it  broke  its  leg  so  we  had 
to  kill   it. 

Sunny  days  we  ran  around  in  our 
sun-suits  to  get  tanned.  Mother  says 
we  look  like  yoimg  Indians  now. 

School  started  in  September  and 
vacation  was  over  before  we  knew  it. 
We  always  look  forward  to  summer 
because  we  have  so  much  fun  on  the 
farm.  Dolores  Watson. 


Timmy's  Balloon  Ride 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 
Whiz!  Whirr!  Zip!  In  three  dizzy 
spirals  Timmy  soared  into  the  air 
and  while  the  villagers  on  the  party 
table  .squeaked  and  .squealed  with 
fright  and  alarm,  the  little  Mouse 
Mayor  .sailed  over  their  mousetops 
over  the  housetops  and  clear  out  of 
sight  and  view.  Timmy  himself  was 
too  petrified  and  shocked  to  do  any- 
thing- but  hang  on.  Then  as  the  bal- 
loons rose  higher  and  higher,  the  little 
mouse  realized  he  must  do  something 
else-  and  quickly.  "At  this  rate  I'll 
swjn  knock  a  hole  in  the  sky,"  gasped 
poor  Timmy,   his  whiskers    twinkling 


with  agitation.  For  a  moment  more 
he  soared  upward  trying  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  save  himself  and  then, 
like  a  flash,  the  solution  came  to  him. 
"I  went  up,"  rea.soned  Timmy  'be- 
cause I  caught  hold  of  these  mis- 
chievous balls  of  air.  If  I  am  to  go 
down,  I  must  let  them  go.  But  slow- 
ly, my  lad,  slowly!  If  I  let  go  of 
them  all  at  once  1  shall  drop  like  a 
lead  .soldier  to  the  grotmd  and  break 
myself  to  bits,  but  if  I  let  go  of  them 
one  at  a  time  1  shall  sail  down  grad- 
ually and  land  without  bumps  or 
bruises. 

(To    be    continued.) 


1.  Berlin,  Gerrnany-What  i.s  con- 
■^idered  the  world's  largest  head  of 
cabbage,  before  it  was  put  on  dis- 
play in  a  store  here.  It  measures 
7  feet  in  diametfr  and  weighs  22 
pounds. 

2.  There  are  accurate  accounts 
that  this  old  house,  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  was  in  use  by  Spanish 
monks  in  1598  and  the  same  walls, 
floor  and  fireplaces  are  still  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  house  is  built 
of  coquina  rock  and  is  now  used  as 
a   muse,um. 

3.  The  new  Round-the-World  Dol- 
lar line  "President  Coolidge "  on  n 
sea  trial,  making  21  knots  passing 
Cape  Henry,  Va.  This  hner  is  pro- 
pelled by  electricity  and  is  equipped 
from  engine  room  to  pilot  house 
electrically.  She  is  the  largest  elec- 
tric ship  in  the  world. 

4.  Rome.  Italy^Mme.  Curie,  co- 
discoverer  of  radium. added  to  the  ex- 
planation of  cosmic  rays  before  the 
Congress  of  World  Physicists  here  by 
showing  how  rays  could  be  produced 
from  an  atom. 

5.  Reaching  22,.570  feet  into  the 
heavens,  Mt.  Everest  in  the  Hima- 
layas was  photographed  from  a  peak 
below.  Although  the  peak  is  a  crea- 
tion of  beauty  its  inaccessibility  is 
well  known  and  more  than  16  per- 
sons have  lost  their  lives  trying  to 
scale  its   heights. 

6.  Merrily  we  grov/1  along,  growl 
along,  growl  along!"  —a  strange 
"pony-cart"  drawn  by  Jackie,  a  16- 
month-old   harness-broken   lion. 


CCopyrlght  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 
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in  Awards  for 
WRAPPERS/ 


Get  your  share  this  season  of  this 
extra  fur  money  which  is  offered 
to  trappers  every^^•he^e  by  the 

THIRD  NATIONAL 
FUR  SHOW 

FREE!! 


Johnny  Muskrat's  new 
book,*^1ps  to  Trappers'* 

— iheonly  b<H)ktjfit«klnd 
— written  for  trappers,  by 
trappers  —  with  many 
photos  taken  right  on  the 
iiap-line.  (iivis  modem 
methods  of  trapping, 
handling  and  6«>IIing  yotir 
furs  for  most  profit.  Con- 
tains fiiil  details  of  our 

Free  Fur 

Marketing  Service 

wliich.  since  1925,  has  en- 
abled many  thousands  of 
trappoi-s  to  obtain  more 
fur  money.  Learn  now 
how  tho  VVorld's  largest 
Store  I'an  help  you — writo 
for  Johnny  Aluskrat's 
new  book  today! 


WON 

$2,000.00 


u,  A.  Barker.  Notaaulva. 
Ak.,  wboae  Mink  (liin 
waft  ndvva  to  b«  tb«  b««t 
hanolad  salt  entered  In 
U>t  year^  abow. 

YOU  CAN  WIN 
Ut  Award  S2000.M 
ted  Award.  SOO.M 
3rd  Award  .250.00 
4th  Award  .100.00 

^S  Honorable 
AoMTdaolSlO  2150.00 

$59S09 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


Mall  Thte  CMcaKo     Phlladalehla 

■  Memohla    KanMia 

Coupon  to  Dallas         SeaMI* 

'  (Write  nemreat  poJnti 


SENT  FREE 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.  [  *^ 

Plcas<>  mail  mo  without  cost 
or  obllsatlon  .lohiiny  Miiakrafs  new'^      , 
book  cxpIalnlnK  your  free  fur  marketlna  servlrc 
«od  the  Tblrd  Nat  local  Vmi  tibuw. 


Name. 


PoBtofllce. 


Rural                      Boj 
Statx-. Route No 

Plaaaa  cive  beth  yoar  Route  uid  Box  Miunher 
if  oo  ■  Sotai  Rotita 


Street  .Address. 


DELLINGER 


Hammer 
Type 


MILLS 

Priced  as  Low  as  $UOB 

F.O.B.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Furnished  with  or  without 

Automatic  Feed  Rolls  and 

Governor. 


Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  M.  DELLINGER,    Lancaster,  Pa. 


with  one  Safety  Raior  blade.  Use  your 
favorite  blade.  Absolutely  no  device 
«>  botbar  wiidi,  Latsst  »c4e«tiiic  prin' 
c«ple-  Send  2Se  fof  inwrudHdfls  HOW 
TO  DO  IT.  Nodilng  else  to  buy. 

A«a«  tkavUic  Ceaipaajr 


••DEM.  OTAM 


A  New  Member  of  the 
Catlenra  Family 

CUTICIJRA 

Shaving  Cream 

A  beard-softener  and  a 

akin-tonic  combined  I 

At  all  dealers  or  cent  poatnaid  on 

raealpt  of  it6<-.     Addrna:  CaUeara 

Ukaratoctw,  MalAn,  IUm. 


Big  Trees 


(Continued  from  page  5.) 


the  body  short,  branches  extensive, 
stands  on  high  stony  land,  is  appar- 
ently sound,  and  will  probably  become 
a  great  tree. 

"On  an  island  in  the  Ohio,  13  miles 
above  Marietta,  grew  a  tree,  the 
stump  of  which  was  standing  in  1798, 
12  or  15  feet  high  and  hollow;  the 
circumference  was  about  60  feet,  the 
shell  2  or  3  inches  thick,  diameter 
inside  upwards  of  18  feet. 

"An  apple  tree  is  now  ( 1807  i  grow- 
ing in  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  which  I  measured 
in  1803,  and  found  it  10  feet  4  inches 
in  circumference,  soimd,  branches 
thrifty  and  top  large. 

"In  Ridley  in  the  same  county,  a 
red  oak  was  cut  in  1795,  6  feet  in  di- 
ameter was  then  very  thriving. 

"A  friend  of  mine  caused  a  white 
pine  to  be  felled  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  only  14  inch- 
es in  diameter,  but  120  feet  to  the 
first  branch;  the  remainder  was  12 
feet  long. 

"A  chestnut  sapling  in  Chester 
county,  Permsylvania,  made  nine  rail 
cuts  of  11  feet  each,  the  butt  cut 
made  10  rails,  the  last  cut  made  one. 

"In  relieving  the  garrison  of  Os- 
wego, I  believe,  in  the  War  of  1755, 
men  came  in  one  birch  canoe  45  feet 
in  lengtli  and  7  feet  in  breadth. 

Canoe  Carried  Horses 

"A  poplar  grew  near  the  Virginia 
head  of  Roanoke  river,  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  apparently  sound  and  about 
40  feet  to  the  forks:  my  informant 
crossed  a  river  in  Maryland  in  a 
canoe  or  scow  made  of  a  linn  tree,  in 
it  were  7  men  and  4  horses,  and  he 
supposed  it  would  have  carried  dou- 
ble the  number. 

"In  lower  Chichester,  Delaware 
county,  Pennsylvania,  a  black  oak 
tree  was  felled  in  1790  which  was  8 
feet  in  diameter. 

"A  Sycamore  tree  stands  in  the 
town    of    Jefferson,    Cayuga    county, 

BLitte  ui  iNew    luin,   vvuicu  ia  4i  -o  Icet 

in  circumference,  hollow,  but  improv- 
ed by  art,  having  one  side  open  as  a 
door,  and  is  green  and  thrifty. 

"In  the  spring  of  1807,  a  hickory 
tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  2  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river, 
measured  16  feet  8  inches  in  circum- 
ference, very  lofty,  kept  its  thick- 
ness well:  at  the  same  time  an  ash 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
17  feet  round,  very  tall;  several  near 
to  it  12  feet  and  upwards  round. 

"In  Vermont  a  white  ^ine  6  feet  in 
diameter  247  feet  in  height,  it  was 
there  considered  as  a  large  tree;  they 
are  there  said  to  live  the  longest  of 
the  forest  trees,  being  from  350  to 
400   years   old. 

Many  Species  Represented 

"A  .white  pine  was  cut  at  Dun- 
stable, New  Hampshire,  in  1736,  7 
feet  8  inches  in  diameter. 

"In  1803,  a  person  told  me  he  saw  a 
white  walnut  tree  near  Lake  Erie, 
only  7 '2  inches  in  diameter,  and  63^2 
feet  to  the  first  branch. 

"In  the  same  year  I  measured  a 
white  oak  tree  in  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  15  feet  6  inches  round. 
A  Sycamore  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
33  feet  round,  and  sound;  a  sugar 
maple  near  to  it  15  feet  round;  a  wal- 
nut tree  near  Big  Beaver  west  of 
Ohio,  18  feet  6  inches  round,  45  feet 
to  the  branches:  a  sycamore  19  feet 
6  inches  round;  a  thorn  tree  in  Mer- 
cer county,  Pennsylvania,  5  feet 
round;  a  white  oak  tree  near  the  falls 
of  Big  Beaver,  Beaver  county,  18  feet 
6  inches  round,  60  feet  without  a 
limb,  and  there,  4  feet  in  diameter.  A 
Spanish  oak  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ohio,  a  few  miles  from  the  river,  29 
feet  6  inches  round;  at  John  Hunter's 
in  Newton  township,  Delaware  coim- 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  chestnut  tree 
27  feet  in  circumference. 

"I  am  informed  that  a  walnut  tree 
in  Gencssee,  State  of  New  York,  was 
21  feet  round,  and  that  a  sugar  maple 


on  the  banks  of  the  Mahoning,  Mer- 
cer county,  Pennsylvania,  was  16  feet 
8  inches  round;  that  a  poplar  between 
the  Shenango  and  Ne.shannoch,  was 
21  feet  round. 

"The  foregoing  contains  an  account 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  large 
trees  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on 
the  continent  of  America. 

"I  am  with  respect,  thy  friend, 

John  Pearson." 


Now  that  you  have  read  this  very 
interesting  description  of  these  big 
trees  of  Colonial  days  would  it  not  be 
of  interest  for  you  to  send  to  this 
paper  a  description  of  the  biggest 
trees  you  have  seen  in  our  eastern 
states  ?  Maybe  you  know  of  some  big 
fellows  that  even  rival  those  of  two 
centuries  ago. 
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Garden  Gossip 

By  G.  S.  WATTS 

OUT  in  the  bean  patch  frosts 
have  leveled  the  vines  and  on 
sunny  days  numbers  of  Mex- 
ican besoi  beetles  may  be  observed 
crawling  around  in  search  of  a  ten- 
der morsel  or  seeking  a  place  to  hide 
over  winter.  Left  alone  many  would 
survive  the  winter  and  warm  May 
days  would  send  them  forth  in  full 
force  to  lay  eggs  in  the  nearest  patch 
of  young  beans.  Then  there  would  be 
serious  damage  to  the  crop  unless 
spraying  or  dusting  were  done 
promptly  and  thoroughly.  But  clean, 
deep  plowing  at  this  time  will  de- 
stroy nearly  all  of  the  old  beetles 
without  a  cent  of  added  expense,  be- 
cause the  land  must  be  plowed. 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

ONCE  more  we  are  hoeing  the 
strawberries.  There  are  few 
weeds  present,  mostly  chickweed  and 
clover.  Both  are  bad  actors  in  the 
berry  patch.  A  small  plant  of  chick- 
weed  in  late  October  will  in  the  event 

r\f   an    rvnon    \xrir»t'or   cnvar   a    o-rernt    qron 

by  spring.  A  single  tiny  clover  plant 
if  unmolested  will  spread  to  a  size  of 
two  or  three  feet  by  the  time  berries 
are  ripe  and  will  reduce  the  crop  by 
as  much  as  a  quart. 

*  *     * 

APPAREINTLY  we  have  enough 
plant-growing  soil  in  storage  to 
meet  spring  requirements.  But  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  per- 
fectly secure  about  the  matter  an 
additional  reserve  is  being  laid  away. 
A  deep,  rich  river  bottom  soil  is 
being  skimmed  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches.  Perhaps  skinned  would 
better  describe  such  a  process,  but 
the  effects  on  a  deep  soil  do  not  as  a 
rule  prove  serious.  After  the  wagon 
has  been  filled  a  few  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer and  several  pounds  of  lime  are 
scattered  over  the  load.  Subsequent 
operations  of  unloading  and  screen- 
ing assure  thorough  mixing  without 
additional  labor.  If  the  proportion  of 
organic  material  is  low  for  some 
plants  fine  rotted  manure  or  pulver- 
ized peat  moss  can  be  incorporated 
at  the  time  of  sowing  or  transplant- 
ing. 

*  *     * 

THE  celery  has  been  sprayed  for 
the  last  time.  This  was  done  just 
before  lifting  the  crop  for  storage. 
Before  unhitching  the  team  the  spray- 
er was  washed  thoroughly  and  old 
crankcase  oil  was  pumped  through  to 
put  the  outfit  in  condition  to  stand 
over  winter  without  undue  deprecia- 
tion. Irrigation  pipes,  radiators,  heat- 
ing equipment  in  plant  houses  and  hy- 
drants also  must  be  drained  or  pro- 
tected   from    the    low    temperatures 

that  may  be  expected  any  time. 

*  *     * 

AGAIN  we  have  leased  space  at 
the  local  ice  plant  for  cold  stor- 
age of  late  celery,  some  mi-scellaneous 
vegetables  and  apples.  The  ice  trade 
diminishes  as  the  season  for  storing 
garden  products  approaches.  In  con- 
sequence the  arrangement  has  been 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 


J^X 


Quail  on  Toast? 


GettiDg  them  may 

depend  upon  the 

shells  you  use 

There's  as  much  difference  in  shotgun  shells 
as  there  is  in  guns.  Most  shells  will  shoot. 
It's  the  way  they  shoot  that  counts. 
There  are  more  hits  in  every  box  of  Western 
shells  because  nothing  that  affects  theu-  per- 
formance is  left  to  chance.  Not  only  arc 
velocities,  pressures  and  patterns  carefully 
checked,  but  the  stringing  of  the  shot  along  its 
line  of  flight  is  also  dcjimtely  controlled. 

Control  of  shot  stringing  is  important  be- 
cause It  determines  the  number  of  pellets 
actually  effective  on  the  swiftly  moving  bird. 
Years  ago  Western  invented  and  patented  a 
special  instrument,  the  Flightometer,  which 
accurately  records  the  exact  position  of  the 
pellets  as  they  fly  through  the  air  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  gun.  With  this  instrument, 
the  oiJy  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  shot 
stringing  of  every  Western  Xpert,  Field  and 
SufxT'X  shell  is  held  to  the  standard  found 
best  for  each  load.  Only  Western  shells  have 
Controlled  Shot  Flight. 

All  Western  shells  have  Non-Corrosive 
Primers.  They  keep  your  gun  "Clean  with^ 
out  Cleaning."  Let  us  send  free  descriptive 
literature. 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

1 1 57|  Hunter  Ave.,  East  Alton,  111. 
Branch  Officea:  Jerjey  City,  N.  J.;  San  Ft,.iiasco, CaL 

Shells 


Advertising 

lias  taken  the  place  of  grand- 
father's knowledge.  You  may  be 
sure  a  thing  advertised  is  as  rep- 
resented. If  it  is  not,  the  person 
making  it  and  the  one  selling  it 
will  quickly  lose  your  confidence 
and  your  patronage.  People  do 
not  dare  misrepresent  in  their  ad- 
vertising— to  do  so  is  to  invite 
closed  factories  and  stores. 

The  advertisements  in  PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER  are  re- 
liable. When  answering  them, 
tell  the  advertiser  where  you  saw 
his  ad. 


STRAWBERRIES 

DA V  Allen's  Book  of  BerrMt 

r  H  I    tells  bow.  Deacrlbea  best 

vailetlaa,  methods  ami 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.     . 

143  Markat  St.  Salisbury.  M* 
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Readers^  Views 

Some  Big  Ones 

f  HAVE  read  several  accounts  of 
1  large  sweet  potatoes  raised  this 
year,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much 
aa  four  pounds  and  a  quarter.  I  took 
out  my  sweet  potatoes  last  week,  and 
among  them  there  were  three  that  I 
believe  would  come  in  the  "champion" 
class. 

The  largest  measured  nearly  five 
inches  in  diameter  by  ten  and  three- 
fourths  inches  long,  and  weighed  four 
pounds  eleven  ounces.  Another  was 
flat,  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  five 
inches  thick,  weighing  four  pound.s 
four  ounces.  The  third  weighed  four 
pounds  one  ounce.       Benn.  F.  Mader. 

Dauphin  county,  Pa. 
*     *     * 

IN  the  issue  of  October  17th,  H.  J. 
Kiser,  York  county.  Pa.,  desired 
to  know  who  could  beat  him  with 
sweet   potatoes. 

As  I  had  only  ten  rows  18  yards 
long  I  cannot  come  up  to  him  in  the 
number  of  bushels,  but  can  beat  him 
on  size.    From  my  ten  short  rows  I 
harvested  18  bushels.    I  weighed  sev- 
eral of  the  largest;  one  weighed  five 
pounds  and  others  from  three  to  four 
pounds.   One-fourth  of  them  are  large 
size.    They  average  larger  than  any 
I  ever  raised  and  I  have  been  growing 
sweet  potatoes  for  fifty-odd  years. 
W.    H.   Harrison. 
Prince  George  county,  Va. 
O 

A  Pound  Apiece 

THE  writer  picked  15  apples  of  the 
old-fashioned  "Pound"  variety 
that  weighed  14  pounds.  Five  of  the 
choicest  ones  weighed  six  pounds.  The 
tree  on  which  these  apples  grew  is 
quite  old,  stands  in  a  ravine  surround- 
ed by  bush,  is  not  in  the  best  of  shape 
and  has  plenty  of  cedar  trees  within 
a  close  radius  of  it.  J-  B.  S. 

Franklin   county.   Pa. 

O 

Heavy  Turnips 

I  WANT  to  tell  you  about  the   big 
i,Ul  lllD         V>  C         ACiAOX.,*-*         CiAA>^        ^  va-*»i**-  *■  ■  *■- 

weighed  11 '2  pounds  and  measured 
■  30  inches  in  circumference  and  28^2 
inches  around  the  other  way.  This 
was  the  largest  turnip  I  ever  saw. 
The  seed  was  sown  after  the  middle 
of  May.  G-  W.  Hess. 

Indiana  county.  Pa. 
*     *     * 

I    NOTE   that  Mr.   John   D.   Hebner 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  who 
have  large  turnips.    I   raised  one  on 
my  farm  that  measured  29^2    inches 
around  and  weighed  12  pounds. 
Berks  county.  Pa.      Aaron  H.  Koch 
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liVinter  Wins 


when  you  gamhie  with 

an     anii'freeze     that's 

apt  to  boit  away 


Gambling  with  makeshift  anti-freezes  is  a 
dangerous  game.  You  can't  outguess  Old  Man 
Winter.  Even  the  Weather  Bureau  doesn't 
know  what  he's  going  to  do.  But  of  one  thing 
you  can  be  sure.  There  will  be  mild  days  this 
winter,  and  there  will  be  cold  ones.  If  you  use 
an  anti-f  reeze  that  evaporates  in  warm  weather, 
you're  risking  frozen  engines — and  a  heavy 
bill  for  repairs — when  the  cold  snaps  come ! 

There's  one  anti-freeze  that  won't  boil  away. 
That's  Eveready  Prestone,  scientiHcally  developed 
to  keep  motors  from  freezing.  It  has  none  of  the 
harmful  qualities  of  makeshift  mixtures.  It  flows 
freely  at  zero,  yet  it  will  not  overheat  your  en- 
gine. It  retards  rust,  and  has  less  tendency  to  leak 


9  POINTS     OF     SUPERIORITY 

1.  Gives  complete  protection.  2.  Does  not  boil  off. 

3.  Positively  will  not  damage  cooling-system. 

4.  Will  not  heat-up  a  motor. 

5.  Circulates  freely  at  the  lowest  operating  temperatures. 

6\X7;ii  »!/-,♦  ■^((t^ft■  r>ain*    warnisVi    r»r  lacfiuer  finishes. 

7.  Non-inflammable  and  odorless. 

8.  Prevents  formation  of  rust  in  cooling-system. 

9.  Economical — one  filling  lasts  all  winter. 


than  water.  It  is  odorless,  and  cannot  damage  car 
finishes.  Famous  explorers  depend  on  Eveready 
Prestone  in  their  polar  expeditions.  It  is  accepted 
by  leading  car  manufacturers  and  automotive 
engineers.  Last  year  over  a  million  and  a  half 
motorists  used  it  to  end  winter  worry. 

Consider  the  cost  per  season,  not  per  gallon, 
and  you'll  know  why  Eveready  Prestone  is  the 
economical  anti-freeze  to  buy.  No  refilling.  No 
constant  testing. 

Don't  gamble  with  old-fashioned,  makeshift 
products.  Don't  wait  for  a  hard  freeze  to  pounce 
on  your  cars,  trucks  and  farm  engines.  Have  the 
cooling-systems  cleaned  and  tightened,  and  filled 
with  the  proper  amount  of  Eveready  Prestone. 
1  nen  tucgcl  luciIi  iui  tuc  icat  \jt.   «.»»c  ocao^^x . 

National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide    [    <:    "T^    and  Carbon  Corporation 


Birds  and  Bugs 

SOME  one  writing  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  claims  the  world  is 
going  to  be  destroyed  by  insects. 
Nothing  doing  like  that!  The  Lord 
has  warned  the  people  how  the  world 
will  come  to  an  end.  The  farmers  are 
to  blame  for  the  insect  pest.  They 
have  allowed  the  destruction  of  birds, 
which  were  put  on  earth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  insects.  All  they 
cost  the  farmer  for  this  service  is  the 
little  bit  it  takes  to  feed  them. 

F.  N.   Cherry. 
Allegheny   county.   Pa. 
O 

About  War  Debts 

A  FARMER  writing  in  the  October 
24th  issue,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Agee's 
remarks  about  war  debts,  says  that 
Germany  does  not  deserve  any  sym- 
pathy, but  should  be  made  to  pay  in 
full. 

As  I  understand  it  debt  reduction  is 
not  a  matter  of  sympathy,  but  one  of 
expediency.  It  is  not  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  oiir  hearts  that  we  listen  to 
the  pleadings  of  peoples  in  debt,  but 
out  of  a  tender  feeling  in  the  region 
of  our  pocketbooks.  If  trade  can  be 
stimulated  and  the  wheels  of  business 
speeded  up  by  reducing  debts  every- 
body gains,  whereas  if  matteis  con- 
tinue to  drift  worse  all  suffer.   A.B.B. 


EVEREADY 


NOTE :  When  you  drain  your  cooling-system  of  Eveready  Prestone  in  the 
spring,  put  in  Eveready  RU STONE,  for  all-summer  protection  against 
rust,  clogging  and  overheating.  Then  your  car  will  Silwa.ya  be  free  of  rust. 
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Farmer^ s  Business  Letter 


CURRENT   business    news    is    begin- 
,  ninR     to     feature     the     advance    in 

grains  as  one  of  the  striking  develop- 
ments, and  perhaps  as  a  good  sign 
from  the  standpoint  of  conditions  in 
general.  All  kinds  of  opinions  are  to 
be  heard,  and  the  one  certain  is  that 
nobody  knows. 

Grains  at  Higher  Level 

Since  the  low  time  early  in  the 
month,  wheat  has  shown  an  advance 
of  15  to  16  cents,  corn  of  14  cents  and 
oats  of  4  to  5  cents.  Such  advances 
border  on  the  sensational,  as  things 
go  these  times.  Nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  price 
gains  will  hold.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  heavy  profit  taking  by  traders 
has  been  well  offset  by  new  buying, 
the  public  having  come  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  such  support  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue short  of  a  severe  setback.  Specu- 
lative support  of  wheat  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  open  interest,  now 
around  120,000,000  bushels,  is  36,000,000 
above  the  first  of  July.  Foreign  com- 
ment is  on  the  bullish  side.  It  is  felt 
certain  that  the  crop  for  another  year 
will  be  reduced  in  both  hemispheres, 
while  rye  shortage  in  Europe,  partic- 
ularly in  Germany,  will  increase  the 
call  for  wheat.  Another  good  sign  is 
that  Farm  Board  holdings  are  being 
reduced,  with  some  reported  prospects 
of  further  sales. 

Holding   Corn 

The  movement  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing corn  is  taking  shape,  with  some 
substantial  corn  belt  people  back  of  it. 
The  plan  for  a  credit  corporation  is 
all  set  up,  and  the  tinancing  promised. 
Banks  are  to  supply  half  the  capital, 
and  the  Farm  Board  the  other  half, 
the  aim  being  to  make  $10,000,000 
available  for  loans  on  corn  under  seal. 
It  meets  with  some  farmer  opposition 
because  the  interest  rate  will  not  be 
as  low  as  they  think  it  should  be,  in 
fact  the  claim  is  set  up  that  there 
should  be  no  interest  charge  at  all. 
What  it  will  amount  to  is  a  matter 
for  speculation. 

Corn  is  not  turning  out  anything 
like  expected.  From  all  sections  come 
reports  that  husking  returns  are  dis- 
appointing. But  the  quality  generally 
is  Rroat,  moisture  content  being  as 
low  as  in  crib  cured  corn.  This  re- 
duced yield  of  corn  coupled  with  the 
advance  in  wheat  prices  tends  to 
change  the  complexion  of  the  grain 
situation.  Wheat  is  not  likely  to  be 
fed,  and  corn  will  not  go  as  far  as  had 
been  flgrured. 

Cattle   Spread  Widens 

In  the  cattle  market  tops  brought 
a  h.Tlf  dollar  more  than  last  week, 
but  the  steer  average  was  55  centa 
lower.  This  reflects  what  happened,  a 
marked  widening  of  the  spread..  Well 
finished  cattle  are  scarce  and  in  good 
demand,  but  on  the  lower  grades 
prices  have  taken  a  sharp  drop,  and 
producers  of  that  kind  have  been  hit 
hard.  Receipts  dropped  off.  This  mar- 
ket had  52,000  cattle,  against  57,000 
last  week,  and  the  combined  run  at 
the  leading  points  showed  a  propor- 
tionate decrease.  Too  much  cheap 
bopf  describes  the  situation.  The 
liquidation  of  thin  light  stuff,  particu- 
laily  from  some  western  states,  is 
marked.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
stocker  and  feeder  market  where 
prices  this  week  were  fully  25  to  50 
cents  lower,  and  right  at  the  low  point 
«f  the  season.  The  bulk  of  stock  has 
moved  to  the  country  at  $4.25  to  $5.50. 
Top  steers  this  week  brought  $11.50, 
■with  long  yearlings  at  $11.40.  Aver- 
age price  of  all  steers  was  $8.25, 
against  $8.80  last  week. 

I.anibs  Still   I^nwer 

The  lamb  market  worked  lower  this 
week,  up  to  50  cents  lower  at  the 
close,  compared  with  a  week  ago.  The 
avorape  price  for  the  week  was  $5.40, 
this  being  35  cents  lower.  Tops  were 
selling  at  $6.40  at  the  close.  Receipts 
wore  about  the  same  here  as  a  week 
ago.  hut  the  combined  total  at  leading 
points  was  much  smaller.  Lamb  at 
wholesale  is  selling  at  the  lowest 
piices  in  history,  at  least  within  any 
time  that  may  concern  us  now.  Feeder 
lambs  have  been  taken  out  this  week 
at  the  lowest  prices  of  the  season,  a 
lot  of  good  strings  being  taken  at  $4.25 
to  $4.75.  Those  who  waited  have  been 
able  to  save  a  dollar  on  their  feeders, 
which  may  easily  be  more  than  the 
profit.  The  fed  lambs  will  be  coming 
right  along  now,  and  there  are  lots  of 
them  on  feed.  The  market  could  easily 
be  some  higher,  and  it  could  just  as 
easily  be  some  lower. 


Hog  Supply  the  Question 

The  hog  average  this  week  dropped 
to  the  lowest  point  since  1908,  receipts 
being  liberal.  The  average  price  was 
$4.90,  which  was  25  cents  lower  than 
last  week,  and  $4.25  below  a  year  ago. 
The  run  at  eleven  points  totaled 
555,000,  against  511,000  leist  week,  and 
561,000  a  year  ago.  Weights  are  run- 
ning some  lighter  than  recent  years, 
but  quality  is  good,  and  the  evidence 
of  liquidation  is  not  so  pronounced  as 
it  was  recently.  Some  feel  that  two 
things  are  forcing  an  abnormal  num- 
ber of  hogs  in,  and  that  later  runs 
may  not  be  so  large.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  these  things  is  having  consider- 
able effect.  That  is  hog  cholera,  of 
which  there  Is  a  great  deal.  The  great 
majority  of  hog  producers  did  not 
vaccinate,  and  now  when  cholera  ap- 
pears nearby  they  rush  their  hogs  in. 
The  other  thing  is  bad  weather  over 
considerable  areas  this  week.  It  is 
usually  true  that  with  the  first  bad 
weather  of  the  fall  a  lot  of  hogs,  for 
which  there  is  not  adequate  shelter, 
are  sent  to  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
fewer  hogs  have  been  marketed  so 
far  this  year  than  on  the  same  date 
last  year,  and  the  government  surveys 
have  indicated  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion. If  the  government  estimates  are 
correct,  or  approximately  so,  then  it 
must  surely  follow  that  plenty  of  hogs 
are  still  in  the  country  to  be  marketed. 
How  far  apart  the  experts  are  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  hogs  for 
March  delivery  have  been  offered  at 
$6.25,  with   $5.25  the  best  bid. 

Chicago,   Oct.   31,   1931.         Watson 
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Produce  Market  Keview 

C*  GG  prices  dropped  about  2c  to  3c 
■"  a  dozen  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week  but  held  steady  at  the  close. 
Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  were  moder- 
ate but  were  fully  ample  for  the  de- 
mand. Supplies  of  v/estern  fresh  eggs 
were  light  and  the  quality  was  irregu- 
lar. Nearby  closely  selected  white  eggs 
sold  at  39c  to  42c  per  dozen,  white 
extras  at  33c  to  38c,  nearby  brown 
extreis  at  33c  to  38c  and  mixed  colors 
at  25c  to  35c. 

The  New  York  market  was  weaker 
with  declines  of  3c  per  ^ozen  on  near- 


by white  eggs.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  week  the  demand  improved  some- 
what and  prices  held  firm.  Nearby 
closely  selected  white  eggs  sold  at  37c 
to  40c  per  dozen,  while  the  other 
grades  of  white  eggs  ranged  from  25c 
for  very  small  stock  up  to  38c  for 
average  extras.  Brown  eggs  sold  at 
24c  to  41c  and  mixed  colors  brought 
18c  to  33V2C. 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  was  about  steady.  Receipts  were 
moderate  and  the  best  chickens  and 
fowl  were  in  fair  demand.  Prices  of 
chickens  averaged  slightly  lower.  Leg- 
horn fowl  sold  at  17c  to  20c  per  pound, 
and  colored  fowl  at  23c  to  25c.  Leg- 
horn chickens  brought  17c  to  19c, 
Reds  17c  to  19c  and  Rocks  20c  to  22c. 
Pullets  ranged  from  16c  to  18c  for 
Leghorns  up  to  26c  to  28c  for  Rocks. 
Capons  brought  20c  to  28c  per  pound. 
I..ive  rabbits  sold  rather  slowly  at  10c 
to  16c  per  pound.  The  dressed  poultry 
market  was  steady  and  trading  was 
generally  slow.  Broilers  sold  at  20c  to 
32c  per  pound,  chickens  at  20c  to  28c, 
fryers  at  20c  to  26c  and  fowls  at  20c 
to  28c. 

The  butter  markets  were  decidedly 
weaker  and  prices  dropped  sharply. 
The  price  of  92  score  butter  in  Eastern 
markets  declined  2 Vic  per  pound  dur- 
ing the  week.  Supplies  accumulated 
and  prices  were  lowered  in  an  effort 
to  clear  supplies  on  hand.  Buyers 
lacked  confidence  and  bought  sparing- 
ly, even  at  lower  price  level.  Reports 
from  producing  areas  indicate  that 
production  is  increasing.  The  mild 
weather  has  favored  the  pastures  and 
shipments  to  the  various  markets  have 
increased.  The  lower  prices  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Chain 
stores  have  lowered  their  prices  and 
it  appears  that  consumption  is  holding 
up  quite  well.  The  price  reduction  has 
curbed  the  importation  of  Canadian 
butter. 

The  white  potato  market  was  about 
steady  during  the  week.  Shipments 
have  been  somewhat  lighter  but  sup- 
plies in  most  city  markets  are  moder- 
ate to  liberal.  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
sold  in  most  markets  within  a  range 
of  90c  to  $1  per  100  pound  sack.  The 
market  in  Philadelphia  did  not  aver- 
age quite  this  high.  The  chief  reason 
for  the  low  prices  on  this  market  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  stock  is  ar- 
riving by  motor  truck  and  it  is  not 
well  graded.  Only  a  small  part  would 
grade  U.  S.   No.   1   and   prices   ranged 
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Cattle 
Monday's  cattle  market  was  slow  and 
weaker  In  spite  of  a  light  supply,  45  car- 
loads. Prices  were  largely  a  quarter  below 
those  of  last  week.  No  steers  of  top  qual- 
ity in  any  class  appeared,  with  exception 
of  a  consignment  from  the  West  Virginia 
Experiment  Station  which  went  by  pre- 
vious arrangement  to  the  Pittsbvirgh  Pro- 
vision &  Parking  Co.  The  steers  in  these 
lots  brought  $7.75'fj8.75.  showing  evidence 
ot  feed,  the  outside  figure  for  a  few  choice 
baby  beeves.  Right  good  weighty  grass 
steers  sold  at  $7.25,  averaging  around 
1,300  lbs.,  and  some  others  averaging  a 
little  over  1,200  lbs.  brought  $7.15.  Not 
many  of  the  steers  were  good  enough  to 
bring  $7  or  over.  Some  with  weight  and 
Hesh  sold  at  $6.75''(J  6.90.  but  few  of  the 
handy-weight  or  light  butcher  class  went 
above  $6.50.  Useful  handy-weight  killers 
could  be  had  around  $6.25  and  fair  light 
killers  around  $6.  Ordinary  light  steers 
.sold  at  $5.25f7  5.50  and  inferior  kind  on 
down  to  $4.  A  few  steers  fit  to  go  back 
to  the  country  were  available  at  $5.50*j6. 
but  feeder  demand  was  lacking,  and  Lan- 
caster was  reported  well  supplied.  Heifers 
were  lower.  A  few  good  individuals  would 
sell  at  $6  or  near  that.  Best  heifers  sold 
in  carlot  brought  $5.50.  Cows  were  dull 
and  weaker,  canners  being  alow  also  and 
better  cows  were  available  at  former  pric- 
es*. Bulls  were  slow,  with  $4.50  about  the 
outside  figure  for  good  handy  kind,  though 
good   light   bulls  would    sell   for  more. 

Choice   dry-fed    steers    None  here 

("hoice    grass    steers     $7  25''a  7  40 

<'fOod    to  choice,    do 7  OOW  7  25 

Fair   to   good,   do 6  50f»  7  00 

Ordinary    to   fair    6  00®  6  50 

Plain   heavy   steers    5  SOfi  6  00 

fJood  to  choice  yearlings  ....  None  here 
Good   butcher  steers,   1,000  to 

l.l.W    Hm 6  50 'a  6  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  OOW  6  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 5  SCfu  6  00 

Common,    do 5  00 -"a  5  50 

C.ood   light   butcher  steers    6  L'S*"*!  6  50 

Kair  to  good   light   steers    5  fiO'w  6  25 

Common    to    medium,    do 5  OOW'  5  50 

Inferior   light   ."teers    4  OCa  4  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stocker.'?     Nominal 

Choice   fat   heifers    h  lyn  6  00 

Good   to   choice    heifers    5  25ifi)  5  50 

Fair  to   goud   heifers    4  75''w  5  25 

C(  mmon    to   fair   lielfers    3  bO^n  4  7,j 

Choice   fat   cows    4  SOW  4  75 

Good   to  choice   fat  cows    4  OO^Si  4  50 

Fair    to    good    cows    3  25(0)  4  00 

Common   to    fair  cows    2  M'lp  3  UO 


Canners     1  75@  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00@75  GO 

Choice  heavy  bulls   4  25''a   4  40 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .  4  35'qi  4  60 
Fair  to   good   handy  bulls    ...     4  00®  4  25 

Common   to  fair  bulls    3  50'!i  4  00 

Inferior   bulls    3  00@  3  50 

Hogs 

Last  week's  market  closed  at  $5.25  for 
desirable  weights.  Monday's  supply  was 
light,  only  20  carloads  or  3.000  head,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  reaction.  All  the  hogs 
were  sold  promptly  at  15fi20c  above  last 
week's  close.  Heavy  hogs  went  largely 
at  $5'. 35  but  extreme  weights  would  not 
command  that  much.  Other  grades,  in- 
cluding the  heavy  end  of  the  light  Yorkers, 
sold  at  $5.40.  Ordinary  light  hogs  were 
scarce,  selling  around  $5.25.  Pigs  were  few 
also  and  will  be  unless  cholera  scares 
them  in.  They  went  at  $5  largely.  Both 
light  and  pigs  are  not  expected  in  large 
numbers  on  account  of  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  feed.  Sows  of  under  500  lbs. 
brought  $4.50,  some  heavier  ones  $4.25. 

Heavy,   250  lbs.  or  over   $5  lOW  5  35 

Heavy    mixed     5  35tt  5  40 

Medium  wts.,  180-200  lbs.  ...  5  35'fi  5  40 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160'ii  180  lbs.  .  5  35fi>  5  40 
Light  Yorkers,  125-150  lbs.    ...     5  25fi)  5  40 

Pigs,  90-110  lbs 4  750/    5  00 

Roughs    4  25^  4  50 

Stags    2  UO'tf  2  60 

Sheep  and  laambs 

Monday's  supply  was  about  ten  carloads. 
Eastern  orders  took  all  the  sheep  at  high- 
er prices,  or  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  for  good 
handy  wethers.  Not  enough  shev?p  were 
here  to  fill  all  orders.  A  few  yearlings 
went  at  $4.50'a5.5n,  the  latter  being  of  the 
lamb  type.  Heavy  ewes  brought  $2..50f( 
2.75.  not  many  here.  Lambs  were  a  quar- 
ter higher  at  $7  for  pood  ones  of  75  lbs. 
(ir  over.  Fat  light  lumbs  sold  as  high  as 
$6.  and  medium  class  S5''i5.50.  Culls  rang- 
ed downw.ird  from  $5  to  $3.50.  a  few  skips 
$3.  Nothing  doing  in  feeder  lambs.  Sheep 
and  lamb  pelts  .-sell  together  now,  but  the 
price  is  lower  than  recent  top  for  lamb 
pelts. 

Good  to  best  wethers   $3  25W  3  50 

Good    mixed     3  00#  3  25 

Fair   to   good,    do U  ."jOfj    3  0() 

Common  to   fair    1  OOW  2  25 

Good  to  best  Iambs   6  75fi)  7  00 

Medium    lambs    5  WiV  6  00 

Culls    and    common    3  50'>«)  5  00 

Calves 

Monday's  supply  was  about  600  head. 
Good  calves  were  steady  with  last  week's 
close  at  $8.50.  medium  kind  $6fi7.  Cull." 
and   common    were   very    dull    at   $3'}i  5. 
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from   65c    to   85c    per   100   pound   sack 
with  a  few  sales  at  90c. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  al 
shipping  points  for  growers  to  hold 
the  balance  of  their  crops  and  move  it 
out  more  slowly  in  expectation  of 
some  betterment  in  prices.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  Maine  and 
New  York  State.  Sweet  potatoes  did 
not  show  any  improvement  and  trad- 
ing was  slow  both  at  shipping  points 
and  in  the  city  markets.  Prices  at 
Eastern  Shore  points  ranged  from  75c 
to  90cv  per  barrel.  New  Jersey  pota- 
toes sold  very  slowly  in  Philadelphia 
at  30c  to  35c  per  •'■«  basket.  Quite  a 
few  potatoes  are  being  stored  in  the 
country  and  by  city  dealers.  Lots 
suitable  for  storage,  that  are  fre^  from 
disease,  and  of  desirable  size  and  color 
sold  fairly  well  for  this   purpose. 

W.  R.  W 
O 


Produce  Quotations 

PHIZ.AI>EZ.PHIA 

Batter.— Higher  than  extras,  SVt'^ZlKc- 
92   score,    33'4c;    90   score,    29c. 

Egffs.— P.  C.  best  marks,  41''e44c;  nearby 
white  extra.s,  35(&40c:  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 35iv40c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  29'§) 
35c:    nearby    current    receipts,    24''ai29c. 

Pooltry.— Live  fowls.  15fg!27c;  broilers, 
15''d23c;  old  roosters,  12''(j16c:  pigeons,  pr. 
20''r/'25c:    turkeys,   21''a28c;   ducks,   17c. 

Prnlts.— APPLES,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  ^  b.-kts., 
various  varieties,  25'(i50c.  PE3ARS.  N.  J.  & 
Fa.,  %  bskts..  Kieffers,  25®40c.  CRANBER- 
RIES,    N.    J..     1^     bbl.     boxe.<?,    $1.25f/1.75. 

VeffeUbles.— BEANS,  snap.  Pa.,  bu.s 
hmprs..  green,  flat,  $1'^1.25.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  N.  J.,  8''al2c  per  qt.  BROC- 
COLI, Pa.,  crates,  $1.75W2.  BEETS.  N.J 
&  Pa.,  I(a2c  bunch.  CARROTS,  N.  J  ft 
Pa.,  l('ei2V2C  bunch.  CABBAGE.  Pa.  &  N.J 
%  bskt.,  15<'o40c.  CAULIFLOWER,  N.  j' 
crate.s,  $irfil.25.  COLLARDS,  Pa.  &  N.j' 
t>'iilOc  bnch.  CELERY,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  5''«10c 
bnch.  ESCAROLE,  Pa.  &  N.  J  ,  20  ''a  30c 
bu.s.  ENDIVE,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  20''«  30c  bus 
LEEKS,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  l-ij^c  bnch.  LET- 
TUCE, N.  J.,  crates.  Big  Boston,  30''o50c. 
MUSHROOMS,  Pa.  3-lb.  bskts..  SOftieSc 
PARSLEY,  Pa.,  50''«75c  bus.  PUMPKINS 
N.  J..  %  bskt.,  25'>i35c.  PARSNIPS,  30^ 
40c  %  bskt.  PEPPERS,  N.  J.,  Wa  30c  % 
bskt.  RUTABAGAS,  N.  J.,  100-lb.  .«acks 
$1.25'?/ 1.35.  SPINACH,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  SOfi' 
50c  bus.  TOMATOES,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  50crg) 
$1.25,  %  bskt.  TURNIPS,  N.  J.,  ^h  b.skis 
white,  10fj25c.  SWEET  POTATOES.  N.  J.. 
%  bskt..  Reds  &  Yellows.  No.  Is,  35'fr40c 
POTATOES.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  100-lb.  .sacks. 
Round  Whites,  eofj  g5c.  WATERCRESS, 
Pa.    &   Va.,    I'i'in'i-c   bnch. 

XiANCASTEB 

Butter.— Country  butter,  36fi42c;  cream- 
ery  butter.    38fi44c. 

Eggs.- Fresh.    45*/ 48c   doz. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens.  $1@2  each: 
springers,  60cfi$l  each;  ducks.  $1.25''fi2.25: 
squabs,  2o'u5uc  each:  rabbits,  HOCail.SO 
eacii. 

Prults.— A  P  P  L  E  S,  10  (5)  15c  >4  peck. 
PEARS,  10W15C  qt.  GRAPES,  5'iiCc  lb. 
QUINCES,   20''a;25c   qt. 

VegeUbles.— ASPARAGUS.  25c  bunch. 
BEANS.  (string),  10 -g)  15c  '4  peck. 
BEANS,  (Lima),  20  •{;  25c  pint  box. 
BEETS.  d'iiSc  bunch.  CABBAGE.  5'UiOc 
head.  CARROTS,  S'o  10c  bunch.  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 15'?i25c  head.  CELERY,  SWlSc 
bunch.  CUCUMBERS,  5'fjlOc  each,  EGG- 
PLANTS, 10W20c  each.  ENDIVE,  Sf/lOc 
head.  LETTUCE.  lOfilSc  head.  MUSH- 
ROOMS, 20  W  25c  pt.  box.  ONIONS, 
15ro20c  I4  pk.  POTATOES.  8''o  12c  i^  pk. ; 
50'-a60c  bus.  POTATOES,  sweet.  20  f/ 25c 
•i  pk.  PEPPERS,  2'-a5c  each.  PARSLEY. 
2''a5c  bunch.  RADISHES.  S'JilOc  bunch. 
RHUBARB,  5c  bunch.  SPINACH.  12'»M5c 
'4  pk.  TOMATOES.  lOfi  15c  pt.  box.  TUR- 
NIPS, 12'>jl5c  '4  pk.  SWEET  CORN,  30 
'a  35c   dozen. 

TOBX 

Butter.— Country.  45c:  creamery,  39''a42c. 
'''/  42c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,    45'?HSc:    pullet.    35'>/40c. 

Poultry.— Leghorns.  1S'(j20c;  dressed,  90c 
fi$1.25:  Rocks  &  Red.s.  2201 24c:  dress^ed, 
$1.35''gl.75:     springers.    dre.s.«ed.    .500;  ,'{1.25. 

Prults.— APPLES,  8'?fl3c  '4  pk.:  bncii 
$1  bus.  GRAPES,  25c  b.skt.  PEARS.  10c 
'4   pk.    QUINCES.   20'?/ 25c    '4    pk. 

Vegetables.— POTATOES.  10'''/15<-  1..  pk. : 
50r((  70c  bus.  CABBAGE.  SVj  8c  head.  LET- 
TUCE. 8ftl5c  head.  CELERY.  SfilOc 
stalk.  SPINACH.  10c  I4  pk.  TURNIPS. 
8W10C  14  pk.  CAULIFLOWER.  5  fi  10c 
head.  CARROTS.  5c  bimrh.  TOMATOES, 
13'fn5c  14  pk.  SAUER  KRAUT,  15''«20c  qt. 
ENDIVE,  SfiSc  head.  LIMA  BEANS,  20'® 
25c    pt.     PEPPERS,    lO-vnSc    doz, 

o       

PITTSBUBGH 

Butter.— Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extras, 
3(ic:  .standards,  29c:  yj  score,  2Sc:  88 
score.   27 '4  c. 

Eggs.— Nearby  current  receipts,  first, 
25'?;  28c:  fresh,  extra  firsts.  3(1''j32c:  near- 
by  hennery  whites,    extras.   37'<;40c. 

Poultry.  -Live  liens,  heavy.  21'>i23c:  me- 
dium, 18'ii2()c:  Leghorn.-.  IS-VjlOc:  spring- 
ers, 16''al8c:  colored  springers,  heavy.  18 
''n20c:  small.  le^/lSc:  old  roosters,  12'''/ 13c; 
ducks,    le'aiyc:    geese.    12'?il7c. 

Fresh  killed  full  dres.«ied  hens,  33c:  hog 
dressed,    28e. 

O 

CHICAGO    CASH    GBAIN 

Chicago.  Nov.  2.— The  following  ca.sh 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheat, 
63'4''fi64iLc;  No.  2  hard  wheat.  eSfiiSS'^c: 
No.  2  yellow  corn.  old.  43'4''«44c;  No.  3 
yellow  corn,  new,  38i2''«-11  jc  ;  No.  2  white 
eats.  26^,:'ii26'Uc:  No.  2  rye.  .52i    'iiSS'-.e. 
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Milk  Refrigeration 

By  K.  V.  BL.VSINGAME 

,|-VV.RM  Electric  Milk  Refrigera- 
r  tion"  is  the  title  of  a  new  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Penn.sylvania  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  State 
College.  Pa.  Thi.s  publication  is  the 
result  of  several  years'  research  study 
vy  John  E.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  re- 
search engineers  in  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

The  results  presented  in  this  pub- 
lication were  obtained  from  seven 
milk  refrigeration  plants  located  on 
dairy  farms  and  three  experimental 
plants  located  in  the  laboratory  at 
State  College.  Covering  a  period  from 
February,  1929,  to  December,  1930. 
(he  seven  farm  plants  cooled  on  the 
average  about  10.5  gallons  of  milk 
per  kw.  hour. 

Each  milk  cooling  plant  studied  is 
described  in  detail  and  its  perform- 
ance outlined.  Some  of  the  plants 
were  of  the  vat  or  cabinet  type  where 
milk  was  cooled  in  ten-gallon  cans, 
while  others  were  of  the  dry  box  type 
where  the  milk  is  pre-cooled  over  the 
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One  of   the    milk-cooling   plants   dis- 
cussed in  Bulletin  267. 

surface  cooler,  bottled  and  stored  for 
delivery.  The  condenser  of  a  refrig- 
erator must  be  cooled.  Three  sys- 
tems were  used  in  the  plants  studied: 
la)  air,  (b)  running  water  and  (c) 
water  circulated  over  a  cooling  tow- 
er. From  the  results  in  the  bulletin, 
it  appears  that  the  best  performance 
is  where  a  supply  of  cold  running 
water  is   available   to   cool    the   con- 

It  appears  also  that  if  the  refrig- 
erator is  agitated  or  stirred,  the  milk 
is  cooled  much  more  rapidly  than 
where  the  water  remains  still. 

There  were  two  systems  of  stir- 
ring or  agitating  the  water:  (a) 
By  a  pump  and  (b)  by  a  propeller, 
both  operated  by  small  electric  mo- 
tors. It  was  found  that  the  larger  the 
water  volume  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
to  be  cooled  the  more  rapidly  the 
milk  is  cooled.  For  instance,  with 
168  gallons  of  water  in  the  refriger- 
ator one  ten-gallon  can  of  milk  was 
cooled  to  50  degrees  F.  in  45  minutes; 
two  ten-gallon  cans  in  158  gallons  of 
water  cooled  to  50  degrees  F.  in  one 
hour  and  two  minutes.  In  the  first 
case  the  ratio  of  cooling  water  to 
milk  was  16.8  gallons,  while  in  the 
second  case  the  ratio  was  7.9. 

One  can  .secure  a  copy  of  this  bul- 
letin No.  267  by  writing  to  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa. 
O 

Sewage  System 

I  have  started  to  put  in  a  kitchen 
sink  and  the  necessary  drain.  I  used 
four-inch  .sewer  pipe  and  cemented 
the  joints  and  tested  to  make  sure 
there  were  no  leaks.  I  have  my  rain 
spouts  and  waste  water  from  the  pump 
all  turned  into  this  pipe.  It  has  a 
fall  of  about  one  inch  in  15  inches. 
Now  I  want  to  put  in  a  bathroom  out- 
fit and  a  .septic  tank.  Can  I  do  it  with 
this  drain  and  still  carry  the  rain  and 
waste  water  from  the  sink  and  pump? 
Jesse   P.    Junk. 

I  SEE  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  connect  your  .sewage  system 
with  a  septic  tank  through  the  four- 
inch  sewer  pipe  which  you  have  ar- 
ranged. I  do  not  believe  that  you 
should  connect  the  water  spout  from 
your  house  to  the  septic  tank,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  such  a 
fush  of  water  through  the  tank  when 
't  rains  that  the  bacterial  action  will 
l>e  disturbed.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to 
%  one  or  more  sumps  to  take  care 
of  the  rain  water  from  the  house. 
These  sumps  can  be  walled  up  with 
stone    without    mortar. 


Cut  time  and  cost  of  farm  jobs 

with  small  G-E  motors 


PRACTICALLY  every  farm  chore  can  be 
done  by  a  small  General  Electric  motor 
without  attention  and  at  a  cost  far  below 
that  of  doing  it  by  hand.  A  1/8-hp.  motor 
will  do  more  work  than  the  best  hired 
man  and  do  it  for  one  cent  or  less  per 
hout. 

For  every  farm  that  has  electric  service, 
or  is  within  reach  of  a  high  line,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  milk  by  hand, 
to  pump  and  carry  water,  etc.  Even  if  these 
chores  were  fun,  you  couldn't  afford  to  do 
them  by  hand  any  longer! 

The  electrically  operated  milking  machine 
has  thoroughly  proved  its  economy.  Agri- 
Cultural  colleges  report:  "With  a  motor- 
driven  milking  machine  it  is  possible  to 
;___ ^  t-U^ ^i-,^  ^(  A^iw^r  U^rAt:   SS   net"  cnr 

with  no  increase  in  labor  cost." 


water  systems  —  here  is  what  one  farmer 
says  about  them:  "For  a  time  through  some 
necessary  alterations,  we  were  unable  to 
use  the  drinking  cups  in  the  dairy  barn. 
The  usual  rations  were  given  the  cows  and 
they  drank  from  the  stock  tank.  However, 
the  yield  of  milk  at  once  dropped  20%." 

Some  of  the  other  important  farm  jobs 
that  can  be  done  by  fractional  horsepower 
motors  are  washing  clothes,  refrigeration, 
cleaning,  ventilation,  shelling  corn,  clean- 
ing grain,  grooming  and  clipping  animals, 
washing,  and  grading  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, grinding  tools,  drill  and  lathe  work, 
churning,  washing  bottles,  spraying, 
etc. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet,  "Electric 
Helpers  on  the  Farm. 


I^J 
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Building  6,   General    Electric   Company, 


As  to  electrically  controlled  and  operated        Schenectady,  New  York 

Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY  Schenectady,  every  Friday 
evening  at  8=30  o'clock  (Eastern  Standard) 
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GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


SALES 


AND 


ENGINFERING 


SERVICE 
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PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  RECOGNIZE  PROD- 
UCTS THAT  ARE  WORTHY  OF  YOUR  CONFIDENCE 


Grind  Your  Own  Feed  ^ 

Grind  for  Your 
Neiiflibors  ^x,^^ 


$125 


^M\  ^To^ 


.0^: 


SAI.ES1IIEIV 
WANTED 

'**    "»♦«'    an     „..-^ 


Make  $75  to 

A  WEEK  WITHA  m«sii 

Fords  Portable  Hammer  MUl    — ^-^         "^^c«^^ 

We'll  start  you  in  the  Feed  Grinding  Business  right  in  your  own  neighborhood 
we  u  siari  yuu  FORDS  Portable  Hammer  Mdl— you  make  a  small 

IVstS  and'^hte'a'  buJl^ess  that  will  pay  profits  of  $75  to  $125  a  week. 

Don't  buy  a  Portable  Hammer  Mill  ^^lyoif^^ouT 

orooosition  —  you  make  more  money  with  a  FORDS 
because  it  grinds  more  feed  in  less  tirrie  than  any  other 
hammer  mill.  It  grinds  com,  oats,  wheat,  small  grain 
alfalfa,  hay,  straw,  soy  beans,  corn  stalks— anything 
that  can  be  used  as  feed. 

Hundreds  Making  Big  Money 

Every  farmer  l'P»  feed  and  roughage  to  grind -they  gladly  give 
you  Ihe^Tind.ng-they  pay  y°"r8ular  md   pr.ce,  and  savej 

'•■^^.^^TXpaJSi's^V^irrJire^'MaT^ 
IT        c^^iH^r  «nl  Vns  all  and  gives  complete  description  of  Fords 
p;"abt''andF!>rd7sta?.onlry  Hammer  MUls-the  best  and! 
therefore  the  cheapest. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.  i^zi:^i:^y^::^ 

Dept.32T,  2230  S.  Union  Av.,  CHICAGO.  IL.L,'-  ___1___^_ 


Marvelous  New 
Animal  Clipper 
$18.50 


'>-?:ir;::;;\rT'^'^"'"- 


with  buntK>n  Aluminum 
Handle  9 19.SO 

Universal  motor 
for  110-120  volt. 
Slightly  more  for 
6 -volt  auto  bat- 
tery and  other 
special  voltages 


Cows, 

Dogs, 

Horses 


Stewart 

CLIPMASTER 

Vou  do  a  better  job  of  anim;J  clipping  in  half  the  time 
with  Clipm.-wtcr,  the  worlds  l)ctit  electric  clipper  at 
the  lowest  price.  Marvelous  motor;  great  reserve  («wet. 
11.19  i>crtect  balance  and  easy,  comfortable  grip  tn  any 
position.  2()ft.  of  rublK-rcovcn-dcord.  with  unbreakable 
nibbcr  plug.  l'"ully  guaranteed  by  world's  oldest  cstab- 
linhi-il  and  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  ma- 
<  hini's.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent  direct;  $2  with  order, 
balanre  on  arrival.  ( «-t  catalog  describing  this  and  otliel 
ni'Klf-ls  of  world's  largest  line  of  clipping  and  shcannf 
machines.  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5534 
Kooarvelt  Road,   Chicago. 

Satisfaction  or  Yoor  Money  Back 
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A  Farmers* 
Organization 
Shows  theWay 

The  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Aaiociatlon,  Inc.  of  New  York  ha« 
more  than  47,000  mcmbert.  In  1930> 
It  did  a  $84,234,790.31  butinesi. 

It  it  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful farmers'  co-operative  organiza* 
tion  in  the  country. 

Its  6%  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  are 
such  a  sound  investment  that  those 
due  in  May.  1932  are  nou>  redeemable 
at  101.  and  the  1933  series  at  100. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  these 
Certificates,  due  in  1935,  1937  and 
1939,  for  sale  in  any  denired  denom- 
ination. They  yield  more  than  6%. 
Here  is  a  safe,  profitable  investment 
for  the  farmer. 

Write  UB  now  for  full 
information  and  price*. 

WeiaGnbacnep&  von  OeldenecK 

614   PacLrd   BIJq..   Phila.,   Pa. 

Locust  3780 


KEEF»IIMG      UF» 

Readers  of  Pennsylvania  Karnier 
ran't  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue. 
Watch  the  label  date  of  your  paper 
and  don't  let  your  subscription  ex- 
pire. We  stoj)  papers  promptly  on 
expiration,   unlesM  yon    renew. 
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By   L,   W.   LIGHTY 


MANY  farmers  have  learned 
not  to  let  any  surplus  milk 
go  off  the  farm.  A  quantity 
basis  is  established  in  the  lean  late 
autumn  months.  All  milk  over  that 
quantity  basis  is  paid  for  as  surplus, 
and  often  the  price  is  so  low  that 
after  the  hauling  charges  are  paid 
the  farmer  has  nothing  for  this  milk. 
Hence  many  farmers  run  part  of  their 
milk  through  the  separator,  mix  the 
cream  thus  obtained  with  the  rest  of 
the  milk  and  increase  their  test  for 
butterfat  accordingly,  and  also  avoid 
having  surplus  milk.  The  separated 
milk  is  fed  to  the  calves,  pigs  and 
poultry  and  thus  is  turned  into  real 
money. 

This  seems  a  very  excellent  plan. 
It  brings  profit  to  the  farmer,  it  saves 
transportation  costs  and  it  helps  the 
handler  in  the  surplus  milk  problem. 

Should   He  Sell   the  Soy   Beans? 

A  Maryland  man  writes  me  he  has 
a  very  fine  lot  of  soy  beans  and  is 
offered  $1.50  a  bushel  for  them.  Can 
he  afford  to  sell  them  at  that  and 
buy  other  protein  feed  to  any  ad- 
vantage ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  good  trade  to 
sell  the  soys  and  buy  cottonseed  meal. 
The  beans  contain  27.3  pounds  of  ac- 
tual protein  to  the  hundred,  while 
first  choice  cottonseed  meal  contains 
35.4   pounds  to   the  hundred. 

You  could  trade  profitably  on  lin- 
seed oilmeal,  as  that  contains  30.9 
pounds  to  the  hundred.  Besides  get- 
ting more  protein  you  will  get  con- 
siderably more  cash  for  the  beans 
than  the  cottonseed  meal  or  the  lin- 
seed oilmeal  will  cost  you  ton  for  ton. 

The  Hog  Becomes  Interesting 

I  never  had  so  many  questions  in 
a  short  time  relative  to  hog  feeding 
and  particularly  the  comparative 
value  of  corn  and  wheat.  One  man 
who  keeps  from  four  to  six  sows  but 
has  never  kept  accounts  thinks  his 
pigs  cost  him  five  dollars  at  weaning 
Lime.  A  guess  is  ail  rigiil  if  it  iiils 
but  generally  it  misses. 

Another  man  informs  me  he  feeds 
lots  of  fish  pomace,  which  he  can  buy 
cheap,  with  his  grain.  He  finds  grow- 
ing pigs  to  sell  at  weaning  time  very 
profitable.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
fish  pomace,  but  think  it  is  a  fish 
meal  in  the  crude  from  the  pressing 
factory. 

The  man  who  has  no  skimmilk  to 
feed  needs  furnish  protein  in  the  form 
of  fish  meal,  meat  scrap  or  tankage, 
oilmeal  and  possibly  alfalfa. 

But  here  let  me  sound  a  warning. 
If  you  know  nothing  about  the  swine 
business  do  not  jump  into  it  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  lot  of  money.  The 
chances  are  this  will  do  no  good,  but 
il  is  said.  I  sounded  such  warning 
about  every  month  for  several  years 
relative  to  the  dairy,  but  this  sum- 
mer the  farmers  got  nearly  nothing 
for  the  "surplus"  milk.  And  there 
was  a  great  lot  of  surplus  milk. 


This  stack,  66  feet  long,  six  feet  three  5»>ches  high,  eight  feet  wide  at 
the  biise,  represents  u  part  of  the  115  tons  of  beets  harvested  from  two 
and  one-fourth  arrcs  on  the  farm  of  J.  S.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Butler  county,  Pa., 
Jersey  breeder. 

Seed  of  the  Golden  Tankard,  Mammoth  Long  Red  and  Frixe  Winner 
varieties  were  started  in  the  seed  bed  on  May  20th.  They  were  transplanted 
In  the  field  .June  17th  in  rows  .S6  inches  apart  and  16  Inches  in  the  row. 
Land  had  been  limed.  Fifty  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  was  applied  and 
they  received  liquid  manure  previous  to  the  two  cultivations;  one  hand 
cultivation  and  one  horse  cultivation.  The  crop  was  harvested  October 
15th.  Part  stored  in  the  barn  basement  and  this  stack  covered  with  straw 
and  soil  Itir  the  winter.   Mr.  Campbell  prefers  the  Golden  Tankard  variety. 


Corn  and  Wheat  as  a  Pork  Maker 

There  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween these  grains.  At  the  Mis.souri 
Experiment  Station  the  wheat  gave 
the  most  economical  results,  while  at 
the  Michigan  Station  the  reverse  was 
true.  It  is  a  wise  proceeding  to  feed 
both  together.  A  mixed  feed  of  sev- 
eral ingredients  is  always  preferable 
for  most  farm  animals. 

At   the   Michigan   Station    the  hogs 
were  in  the  dry  lot  and  had  tankage 
and   oilmeal    in   a   self-feeder.    It    re- 
quired  6.7   bushels  of    corn   to   make 
100  pounds  of  pork,  and  the  corn  so  i 
fed  brought  them  $1.11   a  bushel.    It 
required  6.8  bushels  of  wheat  to  make   ] 
100   pounds    of   pork,   and    the   wheat  { 
so  fed   brought   them   $1.07  a  bushel. 

Right  now  the  dealers  are  paying 
us  38c  for  wheat  and  25c  for  70 
pounds  (bushel)  of  new  corn.  The 
pork  we  made  from  last  season's  feed 
is  now  bringing  us  $8  to  $9  per  hun- 
dred, but  no  man  can  know  what  it 
will  bring  in  the  spring  made  from 
this  year's  feed. 

O 

Timothy  Hay  for  Sheep 

^"T^O  be  suitable  for  sheep  timothy 
M  hay  .should  be  fine  of  straw  and 
not  coarse  and  should  be  cut  very 
early  in  the  head  stage.  Quite  a  bit 
has  been  said  lately  in  the  way  of 
redemption  for  timothy  hay  in  win- 
tering ewes.  To  be  frank  there  is 
likely  but  little  of  this  prime-for- 
sheep  timothy  hay  in  barns  this  sea- 
son. Farmers  had  out  a  large  acre- 
age of  corn  and  the  cultivators  were 
kept  busy  when  the  timothy  should 
have  been  cut.  Rains  right  at  the 
critical  time  caused  the  timothy  to 
take  a  long  jump  up  at  the  expense 
of  palatability.  Following  the  drouth 
last  year  there  was  a  kick  in  the 
ground  that  caused  all  straws  to  get 
big  this  year,  which  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive hay  for  sheep. 

The  loose  screw  in  the  machinery 
designed  to  fill  Ihe  hay  mow  with 
this  early-cut  and  green  timothy  i.s 
the  owner  just  can't  "get  around" 
to  the  job  when  the  hay  should  be 
made.  Whether  you  like  to  cultivate 
"little  bito'  "  corn  or  not  the  man  who 
wants  to  cut  timothy  early  must  get 
right  down  the  corn  row  with  his  cul- 
tivator as  soon  as  he  can  see  a  green 
thread  across  the  field  so  the  corn 
will  be  "tended"  ready  for  a  sail  into 
the  timothy  not  so  very  long  after 
the   head   has   come   out. 

The  best  timothy  hay  we  ever  had 
for  sheep  was  off  a  meadow  seeded 
with  fifteen  pounds  of  timothy  seed 
per  acre  the  previous  spring  in  a 
thin  stand  of  oats.  That  kind  of  tim- 
othy will  be  just  about  as  thick  as 
the  hair  on  the  old  dog's  back  you 
hear  about  so  often  and  just  about  as 
fine  of  "grain."  With  the  kind  of  tim- 
othy that  dame  nature  produced  this 
year  it  is  going  to  require  quite  a  bit 
of  this  18-cent  oats.  H.  D. 


A  Steady 
Income 

MANY  A  FARMER 
is  finding  that  dairy- 
ing can  be  made  a  source 
of  increasing  profits  by 
careful  investment  in 
equipment  designed  to 
lower  production  costs. 
Cow  comfort  pays  regu- 
larly. Invest  in  Ney  Dairy 
Barn  equipment  to  lower 
cost  of  production.  Ney 
products  are  built  upon 
the  experience  of  50  years 
working  with  thousands 
of  farmers  who  by  order- 
ing again  and  again  show 
their  absolute  satisfaction. 

THE  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879     •    Canton,  Ohio 


•  The  Ney  Line  . 

Tbt  complete  Ney  Line  in- 
cludes stalls,  stanchions, 
waterbou'ls,  pens,  litter  car- 
riers; haying  tools  including 
bay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay 
knives,  pulleys,  and  oara- 
ware  speciallieu 

• 


COWS 
PRODUCE  MORE 

when   you   feed   them 
Gambrill's 

A-1   DAIRY   FEED 

More  milk  and  better  health  follow 
feedings  of  this  highly  -  mineralized 
dairy  food.  A  well  -  balanced  ration, 
comprising  a  variety  of  easily  digested 
and  palatable  ingredients. 

FREE     FEEDING     FOLDER 
at  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us 

DIETRICH  a 
^AMBRILL/  iNC 

ESTABUSHED  1902 
Frederick,  Md.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


Do  Not  Take  Worm  Loss 

[worms  "Heavy  Eaters"  oj  profit] 

~"  2  Illustrated 

Worm  Bulletins 

Practical,  helpful 
informatioo  oa  re- 
moviojc  worms 
from  Lirccioclt 
and  Poultry. 


FREE 


Sat}*  Your 
Profits  I 


WORM    CAPSULES 


KILL  STOMACH  WORMS.  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS,  HOOKWORMS 

in  SHEEP,  HOGS, 

DOGS  and  FOXES 

Safe  — r\o  lone,  costly  setback  — Easy  to  Rive,  ttti 
dose — Dependable, a  Parke-Davis  Product. "Thifvinl 
worms"  are  not  tolerated  In  well-managed  Her* 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parfce-Davis  Products 
For  free  bulletins  address 

PARKE.     DAVIS     &     CO. 

Deii  N-38-Y  Animal  Industry  Dept. 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


•AY  you   saw    the    ■■dv*r.,a«inent    in    Penrnrl»««* 
^Farinar  wlian  you  ara  writing   to  our  advartii^ 


Fctrm    Practice 

By  W.  D.  ZINN 

The  Need  of  Lime 

MR.  AGEE  asks  me  to  say 
something  about  the  need  of 
lime  on  cropped  land  in  West 
Virginia.  The  truly  farming  land  in 
„r  state  is  very  much  limited,  but 
*t  ought  to  be  more  restricted.  There 
Ire  thousands  of  acres  of  land  under 
the  plow  today  that  should  never 
have  had  a  plow  in  them.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is  that  the  land  washes 
badly  and  should  not  have  been  plow- 
ed 
A  very  large  portion  of  our  lands 

jg   in    permanent    pasture.     Of    this 
area  fully  one-third  should  never  have 
been    cleared    from    the    forest    and 
should    now    be    reforested.     The    re- 
maining   two-thirds    of    the    land    in 
permanent  pasture   is  not   producing 
half  what  it  should  produce.    A  large 
oortion  of  this  land  has  never  had  an 
Jnplication     of     lime     or     fertilizer 
though   it  has  been   grazed  from   50 
to  100  years.    It  is  safe  to  say  that 
90  per  cent  of  these  pastures  are  .sour. 
Is  it  any  wonder   that  our  pastures 
have  deteriorated  ?    Farms  are  carry- 
ing 25   cattle    today   that   grazed   50 
to  75  cattle  fifty  years  ago.    Farm- 
ers do  not  expect   their  tillable  land 
to  produce  unless  they  fertilize  every 
year  and  lime  every  four  or  five  years. 
At  least    one-third   of   our   perma- 
nent pastures  can  be  made  to  produce 
bluegrass   if    properly   treated.     That 
treatment    should    consist   of    an   ap- 
plication of  lime  and  fertilizer.   I  have 
seen  land,    that   did    not   grow   blue- 
grass  naturally,  limed  and  fertilized 
and  then  it  wovild  grow  bluegrass  lux- 
uriantly.   Some  recent  experiments  at 
some  of  our  stations  go  to  show  that 
a  light  application  like  500  pounds  of 
lime  will  give  good  results  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

There  are  points  in  West  Virginia 
where  the  application  of  lime  is  al- 
most prohibitive  on  account  of  the 
long  haul,  but  the  places  are  being  re- 
duced rapidly  by  the  introduction  of 
true  Its 

It  is  our  opinion  that  i.OOO  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  and  250  pounds 
superphosphate  per  acre  every  five 
years  will  double  the  production  of 
our  permanent  pastures  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  opinion  is  based  on  some 
tests  I  made  when  county  agent  as 
well  as  on  our  own  farms.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  permanent  pas- 
tures in  our  state  that  are  liabilities 
to  their  owners.  It  costs  more  to  cut 
the  brush  and  weeds  than  the  farm- 
ers make  out  of  the  pasture,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  taxes  and  fencing. 
Every  intelligent  farmer  would  like  to 
turn  a  liability  into  an  asset.  The 
only  possible  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
fertilizing  and  liming  the  pastures. 
Supposing  it  would  cost  double  the 
estimate  made  above,  would  it  not  be 
a  good  investment? 

We  are  often  asked  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  plow  pastures  to  im- 
prove them.  To  such  questions  we 
reply:  If  the  land  is  plowable  a  bet- 
ter and  a  cleaner  sod  can  be  had  by 
plowing,  but  much  of  this  pasture 
land  cannot  be  plowed  and  the  pas- 
tures can  be  improved  by  harrowing, 
reseeding  and  fertilizing.  In  Ohio 
they  quadrupled  the  production  of  a 
pasture  by  liming  and  fertilizing  only. 


Brief  Answers 

HL.  C— You  are  right.  If  you  cut 
•  your  wheat  for  hay  you  will 
have  no  straw  for  bedding,  but  if  you 
can  buy  the  straw  of  your  neighbors 
M  cheap  as  many  sell  it  you  will  be 
ahead.  Shredded  corn  fodder  makes 
very   fine    bedding. 


JL.  S.  No.  the  lime  did  not  pro- 
•  duce  the  scab  on  the  potatoes 
but  it  made  conditions  favorable  for 
the  development  of  scab  germ.  Tiun 
down  gioen  crops  and  in  that  way 
sour  the  land  and  you  will  have  few- 
et  scabby  potatoes. 


Get  The  Truth.' 


Take  this  scale  and  prove 
For  yourself  which  feed 
makes  milk  at  the  lowest 
cost 


I 


_t's  mighty  hard  for  you  to  know  what 
to  feed  your  cows  these  days.  You  are 
offered  every  kind  of  feed  conceivable, 
backed  by  every  kind  of  claim  imagina- 
ble. One  man's  story  sounds  as  good  as 
the  next  man's,  "the  best  this"  and  "the 
best  that" — they  all  sound  alike.  Where 
are  you  going  to  start  in  deciding  what 
to  do  about  it? 

You  can't  judge  a  feed  by  looks.  The 
analysis  tag  doesn't  help  much,  either. 
You  can't  even  go  by  price.  The  only  way 
you  can  tell  what  a  feed  is  worth  is  by 
the  money  that's  left  after  the  feed  bill  is 
paid.  That's  something  your  own  cows 
must  tell  you.  Put  the  feed  before  your 
cows — keep  a  record  of  your  costs — and 
there  you'll  have  the  story,  right  in  your 
own  handwriting. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  that 
Purina  Cow  Chow  makes  milk  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Just  put  your  cows  on  Cow 
Chow,  take  the  Cow  Chow  milk  scale  and 
record  sheet,  weigh  the  milk  and  put  it 
on  record.  Let  your  cows  decide. .  .they'll 
show  you  that  Purina  Cow  Chow  will 
make  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
greatest  profit  to  y^u.  The  scale  tells  the 
story!  Purina  Mills,  998  Checkerboard 
Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR     SALE 

25     head     pvirc-bied     Jersey     cows     and 
Svliil    mill    n«l    Int.     Iiicrilini;.    IVdiiiil 

itVd    IIiTil    mill    lil'iipil     trsti'il^ 

HIGHLAND    FARMS. 
Huff   Building.  Greensburg, 


heifers. 

.\iireil- 


ra. 


«_„_,,  D.illo  frnin   ouo  month  to  serv- 

uernsey  duiiSi,.,.,,,,],.  „g,,.  s<.ns  of  rp- 

Inmrs  Cloud   Gift  A.n..   sire  of  .luiiior  Chnmpion. 
IVniisvlvnnin   ."^how.   out   of  A.R.    dams  with   rec- 
ords   iip    to   700    lb-,    fat.    Herd    Ai-crpditcd   and 
r.loMd    Tosli'd.      PriiPB    to    uult    times. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  PipersviUe.    Pa. 


ONE   REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER   to  l.i. 
Tvvh    In    n    fiw    din-i.     Three    yciirs    iif    «Bf.    nnd 
of    ciiod    l.r.idlnc.      I'rlce    on    ronueHt. 
I.   0.  0,   F.  HOME.  Elkms.  W.  Va. 


SWINE 


"Oalliant  Special  and  The  Exceptional'  repre- 
xintiuB  Ihe  lilRlirsI  SiiinilHnl  of  rolandlhinii 
i'lTlfctlon.  Am  olTiTiuK  ii  (trcut  luiyinR  oppor- 
tiiiiilv  I'iill  :ind  sprlnc  l.oiirs.  n-nl  hi'rd  Imur 
piiwp'i-i  I-.  C.    S.    Eppley,        Zanesville,    Ohio 


low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
Servlro  boars,  plRs  nml  bri-d  sows.  Chamiiinn 
Mood.  .Must  please.      C.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey.  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHTTE  PIGS  for  l.rcedim:.  (i-»  weeks. 
S4..'iO.  I'eoding  pics,  t;  w.  eks.  If :i  .".O •  «  weeks. 
5;t  7.-,.  C.    Lewis    Taylor.        Wyalusing.    Pa. 


REG.     BIG    TYPE    CHESTER    WHITES,     rigs 

lirril    gills     servile   lioiirs.    I'holo  of    1.104  Ih.    sire 
free.        L.    0.    Gorman    tc    Son,    Beech  Creek. 


CATTLE 


Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  riiri'-lired  Ilolstein  rows  nnd  heif- 
ers fresh  mill  springers.  Herd  fiill.v  nirredlted. 
OILFOYLE    BROS..    Ulster,    Bradford    Co..    Pa. 


SHEEP 


Sunny  Brook  Farm  Hampshire*.  Stnte  fnir  A\  In- 
n.T-  lie-t  of  l.reiilini.'.  liri-d  i-«es.  ewe  liiliihs. 
r'im'liiml)-  Fred  W.  McDowell.    Tredonia,    Pa. 


FANCY   BIO   YEARLING   SOUTHDOWN   RAMS 

All    Recorded.      At    rock-bottom    prices. 

-     Basil 


A.    T.    FREED    &    SON, 


Sasil,    Ohio 


Shropshire  Rams 

HYLLMEDE    FARM. 


•J  tS:  .".  .ITS.  old.   punr- 
iioleeii    |o  please 

B«aver.    Pa. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  — Nntiomil 
CliniMpionshipliloodliiies.  Trices  reiisoniihle  Hiiil  in- 
rliiile  registriitioii  iiiiil  viui  Iniitlou.  .\ll  ages  a vn II- 
ahle         Thistle  Dhu  Farms.  Inc.,    Blairsville.  N.J. 


LARGE   BERKSHIRES  ^"^"rse"^ 

usunllv  for  sale.   Dilts  &  German,   Roseville,   Ohio 


Large  Berkshires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER. 


Crnnd  lot  of  pigs  mated, 
lired   gilts,   service  hours 
Rosevillo.    Ohio 


PENNS   VALLEY    BERKSHIRES.     Spring   Hours 

rcMilv     for    scrvl,-.     ^    to    HI    «ks.     old    pigs. 

W     t.    RISHEL,  Centre    Hall.    Pa. 


50  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  for  l.ricd 
liii:  piiriwi-cs.  Uii.v  now  while  prices  are  Iiiw , 
G.    8.    HALL.  Farmdale.    Ohio 


BUCK    ft    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford   Cattle— I'oland-Chlna   Hogs— HampaWr* 
Sheep     Urafi    Horses  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

COMPANY,  MortonviUe.    Penna. 

Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  nnd  bull 
ralves,  Tolmiil China  hogs  and  Hiimpshire  sheep. 
Write    E.    H.    Williams.  Marlinton.    W.    Va. 

A.ngus  Cattle   "' TXTs""" 

Write    BAYARD    BROS.^ Waynesburg.    Pt. 

—YEARLING    HEREFORD     BULLS— 
I'riied   to  sell,    tlet  a    good    herd   sire   while  prices 
are     low.     We     also    are     offering    choice     helfera 
chiiip  GEORGE  G.   COCHRAN,   Dawson.   P«. 


D.    8.    POLLED  HEREF0RD8.— A   hne   selection. 

Cows,    heifers,    bulls.      Come    or    write 

CHAS.    D.    OILL,  MiUersport.    Ohia 


Big  Type  Pedigreed  Durocs,  rigs,  bred  gilts, 
sows  mid  service  lioiirs.  Prices  low.  Shipped  on 
npprovnl  O.     C.     SAuflev.    Hnmmelstown,    Pa. 


A  DVERTISING  is  the  mod- 
ern intelligencer.  It  keeps 
you  informed,  advises  you  of 
;  new  things,  suggests  new  uses 
for  articles  you  already  own, 
and  prepares  you  today  for 
wise  and  useful  purchases  to- 
morrow. 
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How  much  is  2840  pounds  off 

HOG  FEED  WORTH? 


We  saved  just  that  in  fattening 
30  hogs  by  giving  them  Dr.  Hess  Hog 
Special  with  their  feed. 

It  was  this  way:  We  got  together 
on  the  Research  Farm  60  pigs  from 
six  litters,  all  very  much  alike.  Aver- 
age weight,  47  pounds. 

We  divided  them  into  6  pens,  10  to 
the  pen.  Divided  equally  as  to  sex, 
condition,  weight.  Then  we  fed  to 
market  weight,  200  pounds  average. 
Feed  for  all  pens  was  the  same — all 
the  ear  corn  they  would  eat  and  a 
trinity  mixture  (self-fed)  of  2  parts 
tankage,  1  part  oil  meal  and  1  part 
alfalfa  meaL 

Three  of  the  pens  had  Dr.  Hess 
Hog  Special  with  their  feed.  The 
other  three  did  not.  The  Hog  Special 
hogs  reached  market  weight  9  days 
ahead  of  the  others — and  consumed 
2840  pounds  less  feed. 

That's  the  effect  of  Hog  Special  on 
growing  and  fattening  hogs.  We 
proved  it  not  just  this  once,  but  over 


twenty  times,  with  over  500  hogs  in 
the  tests. 

In  all  tests  this  fact  stands  out: 
Hog  Special  reduces  cost  of  pork 
production  one  cent  a  pound  on  the 
average. 

That's  thrift.  Hog  Special  means 
hog  thrift.  It  works  three  ways: 
first,  it  combats  worms — second,  it 
supplies  all  essential  minerals — third, 
it  gives  a  pig  a  hog's  appetite. 

Even  with  today's  prices  for  corn 
and  fuiished  hogs,  there's  a  good 
two  cents  spread  between  cost  and 
selling  price,  when  you  add  Hog 
Special  to  the  feed.  It  can  be  self- 
fed  with  tankage  or  any  supplemen- 
tal mixture.  Only  1%  pounds  per 
month  is  required  for  the  average 
hog.    And  the  results  are  worth  it  I 

Mr.  Hog  Raiser,  have  you  learned 
this  lesson  of  hog  thrift?  Hog  Spe- 
cial is  nationally  distributed.  See  the 
local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or  write  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Hgg  Special 

for  hog  thrift 


Dried  Beet  Pnlpt 

Hailed  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  Plymouth  Rock  —  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
.  .  .  the  All  •American  feed! 

No  other  feed  has  earned  such  a 
universal  good  will.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  other  feeds — but  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  admits  no  argument  I 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  aids  digestion  and 

promotes  health  as  no  other  feed 

can.    Dried  Beet  Pulp  corrects 

the  bad  habits  of  other  feeds. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  good  for  all  animaU — but  rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and 

weevils  won't  touch  it ! 

How  much?  Listen!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  selling  now  at  its  lowest  price  in  25 
years  I  Recommend  it?  Listen!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  by  more  than  100  State 
Experimental  Stations  in  20  states  east  of  the  Rockies!  Where  to  buy  it?  Listen! 
See  your  feed  dealer  —  or  write  direct  to  us.  Your  Pulp  will  be  shipped  from 
the  Sugar  Factory  nearest  you ! 

LARR01¥E  MULUNG  CO.,  Dept.  PF.12  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Guernsey  Sale 

ACCREDITED  and  BLOOD  TESTED 

Comprising  the  tntire  herd  of 
H.  W.  Hoover 


WOOSTKR, 
OHIO 

N«T«aibcr 
XOtb,  1931 


Consisting  of  2  herd 
tires,  18  pure-bred 
cows,  16  p.b.  heifers. 
7  rrade  O.  cows,  2 
gnie  Q.  heifers,  1 
p.b.  Holstein  and  S 
grade    H.    cows. 


For  Catalog  Addrets 

OHIO    GUKRN8BT     BREEOBII8 
ASSOCIATION,     Waoster,  Ohio 


High  School 
Graduates 

The  Americati  Technical  Society 

orgRnlzod  thirty-three  jcarH  ago,  has 
plarpd  its  reputation  and  a  million 
dollarH  In  rcsoiinrs  behind  a  nt-w 
home  Kfudy  jilan  for  high  whool 
graduateH  who  want  to  lill  execiiti\e 
p<>>iition><. 

Field  Reoretarlea  are  emiiloyed  to 
nelect  the  HtudentR.  Axk  for  their 
iTcilcntlalM. 

Address— WINSLOW   SMITH,    S«:'y 

AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY 

Drcicl  A**mM  al  58lh  Str*«t,     Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Farmland  Fur  Harvest 


By   E.   J.    DAILEY 


TWO-THIRDS  of  all  the  raw 
furs  taken  in  the  United  States 
is  taken  on  agricultural  land 
or  on  territory  situated  within  the 
farm  regions.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  in  the  clearings  is  found  more 
natural  food  as  rodents,  rabbits,  wild 
fruit,  etc.  About  the  only  fur  animals 
that  inhabit  great  forests  of  green 
timber  are  marten  and  fisher.  The 
animals  usually  trapped  in  the  farm- 
land region  are  fox,  coyote,  skunk, 
mink,  weasel,   muskrat  and  'coon. 

The  hardest  animals  on  the  list  are 
the  fox  and  the  coyote.  These  are 
naturally  cunning  and  suspicious  and 
their  sense  of  smell  is  extremely 
sharp.  The  most  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  no  human  odor 
should  remain  near  the  set.  The  traps 
should  be  boiled  in  pure  water  and 
then  handled  only  with  gloved  hands 
or  hooks  after  that  time.  A  piece  of 
canvas  is  used  to  stand  or  kneel  upon 
while  making  the  set. 

The  surest  set  of  all  is  to  dig  into 
a  sand  bank,  ant-hill,  or  any  place 
where  the  earth  is  dry  and  light,  in 
imitation  of  a  fox  or  coyote  digging 
out  a  mouse  or  a  bees'  nest.  A  small 
gardener's  trowel  is  used  for  digging 
and  the  hole  should  be  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  four  inches 
deep.  The  idea  is  to  place  bait  and 
scent  in  this  hole  and  conceal  the 
trap  by  covering  it  with  the  dirt  in 
front.  A  trap  buried  in  clean  dirt 
cannot  be  detected  by  a  fox. 

The  trap  should  be  fastened  by  driv- 
ing a  pronged  stake  through  the  ring 
at  the  end  of  the  chain  and  into  the 
earth,  absolutely  out  of  sight.  A  sheet 
of  paraffined  paper  is  placed  over  the 
trap  after  setting,  to  prevent  dirt 
from  preventing  its  function.  Old 
bread  wrappers  picked  up  at  camp- 
sites that  have  been  in  the  open  for 
weeks  are  best  for  this  purpose.  Some 
trappers  pack  sheep's  wool  under  the 
trap  pan  to  exclude  the  sand  and  dirt. 
Lure  as  a  rule  can  be  purchased 
from  expert  manufacturers  cheaper 
and  better  than  can  be  made  at  home. 
Bait  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  fresh 
flesh.  Chicken  heads,  entrails,  rabbit, 
muskrat,  etc.,  may  be  used  and  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  If 
the  fox  takes  the  bait  and  does  not 
get  in  the  trap,  he  will  be  back  soon 
for  more  bait  and  usually  he  mis- 
places his  foot  sooner  or  later. 

Minks  and    'Coons 

These  animals  are  native  of  the 
swamps  and  lowlands.  They  feed 
mainly  on  frogs,  fish,  crawfish  and 
other  life  of  the  streams  and  ponds. 
They  follow  the  shore  when  traveling 
and  enter  water  when  forced  to  do  so 
either  by  an  obstruction  on  the  bank 
as  a  tree  or  rock,  or  to  seek  natural 
food.  The  wise  trapper  follows  the 
shores  of  streams  and  locates  these 
places  where  the  animals  must  enter 
water.  These  are  the  points  where  he 
is  to  make  his  sets. 

The  trowel  is  again  used  and  an 
excavation  made  in  the  bottom  to 
cause  the  trap  to  be  level.  After  plac- 
ing in  position  it  is  covered  with  wet 
leaves  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
or  with  muck.  The  trapper  should 
wear  rubber  boots  and  walk  in  the 
shallow  water  so  that  he  will  not 
leave  signs  and  odor. 

'Coons  climb  upon  and  search  every 
sand  bar  in  a  stream  for  clams  and 
other  food.  The  trapper  often  takes 
a  fish  and  places  it  on  such  sand-bar, 
concealing  a  trap  nearby.  A  few 
drops  of  oil  rhodium  (genuine)  or 
good  'coon  lure  placed  near  the  set  is 
valuable. 

Minks  investigate  all  holes  along  a 
stream  bank,  particularly  abandoned 
muskrat  dens.  Traps  should  be  con- 
cealed at  such  entrances.  They  also 
travel  under  overhanging  banks, 
washed-out  tree  roots,  bridges,  drift- 
wood piles,  etc.,  and  traps  at  such 
places  are  quite  sure  to  take  a  trav- 
eling mink.  When  water  is  deep 
enough,  the  traps  should  be  staked  in 
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Some   foxes  trapped   in   farm  land 
region. 

as  deep  as  can  be  reached  from  the 
set  and  then  a  stake  driven  in  deeper 
water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  set 
This  will  insure  the  animals  winding 
the  trap  chain  around  the  drowning 
stake  and  will  drown  most  animals. 

Skunk  and  Weasel 

Skunks,  beautiful  little  animals,  but 
nevertheless  obnoxious  at  times,  do 
not  seem  to  fear  humans  but  often 
live  under  the  farm  buildings.  All  the 
old,  abandoned  buildings  should  be 
prospected  by  the  trapper  and  if  dens 
and  fresh  tracks  and  signs  are  noted 
about  the  place  traps  should  be  set 
at  the  entrances.  While  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  entirely  conceal  a  trap  when 
trapping  skunks,  it  is  advisable,  for 
occasionally  a  skunk  learns  through 
having  his  toes  pinched  once  and  get- 
ting free  that  a  trap  is  dangerous. 

The  common  number  1  or  1^2  trap 
is  suitable  for  skunks,  while  the  num- 
ber IVo  is  considered  the  mink  trap 
and  the  number  2  is  used  fur  fox  and 
number  3  for  coyote.  The  under- 
spring  type  of  trap  is  more  easily 
concealed  and  thus  preferred  by  most 
trappers. 

Skunks,  being  flesh  eaters  and  hav- 
ing a  very  good  nose,  can  be  attract- 
ed to  sets  by  flesh  bait.  A  good  set 
is  to  build  a  bait  pen  in  V  shape  and 
conceal  the  trap  in  front,  placing  the 
bait  in  back.  Flat  stones,  bark,  slabs, 
etc.,  may  be  used  to  build  the  pen. 
Skunks  are  cannibalistic  and  some 
trappers,  after  they  catch  one  skunk 
use  its  flesh  to  attract  others. 

Weasels  are  bloodthirsty  little  ani- 
mals that  take  a  heavy  toll  of  farm 
poultry  and  game  birds.  They  come 
long  distances  for  flesh  bait  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  place  this  in  a 
secluded  spot  and  set  a  trap  close  by 
with  well-lowered  pan  for  light  ac- 
tion. They  live  under  piles  of  stone, 
stumps,  etc.,  and  traps  may  be  set 
at  the  entrance  to  their  dens  when 
located. 

Muskrat 

The  muskrat  is  the  "kingpin"  of 
the  farm  fur  animals.  Being  more 
prolific  than  the  others  the  'rat  is 
found  in  more  plentiful  numbers.  It 
of  course  inhabits  the  swamps  and 
waterways.  Unlike  the  other  animals 
mentioned  which  become  prime  about 
November  10th  in  the  more  northern 
states  and  slightly  later  in  the  south- 
em,  the  muskrat  does  not  become 
prime  until  spring.  The  fur,  however, 
is  valuable  even  in  the  fall. 

Trap  should  be  set  mainly  on  float- 
ing objects  as  logs  and  stumps.  'Rats 
climb  upon  these  to  feed  on  the  roots 
they  have  brought  up  from  the  Dot- 
tom.  Other  sets  are  made  at  den  en- 
trances which  will  be  found  along 
banks  and  near  muskrat  houses,  also 
in  trails  through  reeds  in  shallo" 
water  and  at  the  edge  of  piles  of  half- 
eaten  roots.  Stake  well  out  in  deep 
water  for  drowning. 


SPECIAL 


WINCHESTER 

Model  55 


'l"ine    for 
Hinillar 


'■«'J'"V|.,.itlnK     rllle     Mint     rm 
"'■».       Ilii-     ilriM'iKlliMr      11 
I"*      t   till-    WiiuhcHlcr  ill 

dfff 
pun* 


Brand   New 

Original        Price 

$41.70.    :;»"    tnitirlnB 

bnrrel;     Miiorlinit     rear 

sight;    l..'iiinn    gold  lnail 

front     NlKlit;     iBimtity     ."> 

Hh»t«;  i»el«<!t('il  walnut  !<to<k, 

take-down.    Shipped    in  orlg- 

InHl    fiiitory     scnlcd    Iioxck. 

Hither    rnllbre    at    our    "Extra 

Special" — 124.95.     Quantity  lim- 

itad — order  early!   Write  for  NEW 

iUuHlriitPd    <iilaloB    •'!»,"    ShotK"iii». 

Hen.    r.liMK  uliirs,    etc. 

HUDSON  SPORTINO  OOOIM  CO. 
%.t9  KITarrcn  Street,     New  York 


Keep  up  with  the  adver- 
tisements to  keep  apace  with 
progress.  When  answering 
them  say  you  saw  the  ad  in 
Pennsylvania  Farmer. 


rABM  jsAxm 


MISCI!I.I.ANEOTr3  I.AWPS 

F.Vlt.M. 


1!!)*  VCUE       I..\Ki;VIK\V        1- AU.M.  -     spieiv 
kit"-    7(     iifreH     Htrong     loam    tlilase.     vali 


-  Splendidly 
■  r  iiiiir- 
tutrt'  tv  lirreM  biioiih  j,#iiii,  ti.iui^i..  ,,lluat)le 
wiixi  stream,  fruit :  cood  I)-r<Mmi  house,  base- 
m^t'barn,  othi-r  iMiildinK-.  (»ee  pieture  pR.  «jO 
grout's  lataloB):  $5.00()  and  for  <iuiek  sale  Itl 
fJiw-i  5  heifers,  bull,  team,  implements,  all 
«m' (train,  lia.v.  iwtatoes,  vepptables  iurluded; 
^t  eash.  CataloK  Free.  .Strout  Pu.vs  Buyer  » 
ffre.  Strout  ABency,  14a2-BE.  Land  I'itle  Bldg., 
rhiluilellihia,    I^a^ 

FOR  SALF..— Waterfronts  and  Inland  Farms, 
luree  and  small,  on  the  Knstoru  Shore  of  Mary- 
Sml  Located  in  tinest  dairy,  stock,  grain  and 
tobocio  section  of  the  East.  Attractive  proiH-r- 
tl»s  at  reasonable  jirices  and  terms.  John  H. 
Chaiubers,     t'entrevllle.     Maryland.      

FENHrS7I.VANXA 


SE.VD  FOIt  OUR  NEW  in.il  C.VTALOUIK  of 
Lancaster  Coniity  Farms  nnd  Homes  for  sale  by 
Mcflure    I'.ros.,     Quarry  vllle,     I'li. 

HONET 


HONEY  FINK.ST  QIAMTY  light  or  dark.  Teii- 
pound  pail.  $'2.W.  Five-pound  pail.  ?1.10  [Kist- 
liaid.    11.    I-    llimes,    Saxton.    I'eiina. 

LONG'S  I'l'UE  HONEY.— Clover  or  buckwheat. 
5  lb.  pall  one  dollar  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    W.     C.     Long,     .Milivllie.     I'a. 

HOXKY— Ten  lbs.  bulk  comb.  JSli.tM)  I'ostpaid. 
ITicellKt    free.     Ed.     Mitchell.    Castalla.    Ohio. 


BABBITS 


K.U(lU'rS  AND  srrri, IKS.— Descriptive  lit- 
erature. Faccy  Oorporulion,  115-Y.  >  alley 
Stream.    New    Y'ork^ 


MISCBIiIiANEOVS 


TTHY  IILAME  THE  BULL  when  your  cow  does 
not  breed?  '  Use  Cowco  I  hour  before  service. 
Rrsuits  or  your  money  back;  85  i-euta  for  one 
row,  $2.1»0  for  five  cows,  postpaid.  Woodstock 
Farms,  Best  known  farm  In  America,  lit.  2. 
Box   19  C.     Kenton,     Washineton. 

l«t  QUALITY'  KOOFINO  r.WER.  Prepaid  I 
ply,  $1.15:  2  ply.  $1.:«);  3  ply.  $1.4.';.  Nails  and 
wmpnt.  15c  per  roll  extra.  AVinlker  Brothers. 
lUllls.    Mass. 

R.VDIO,  TELEVISION,  or  Aeronautics  taught 
by  histruclors  with  jiraitical  experience.  Itesi- 
llent  or  home  study.  Di'pt.  I'.F.,  Midwestern 
Radio  &  Aeronautital   College.    I'ort    Wayne.  Ind. 

TRAI'S.  Tll.VP  T.V<;S.  srENT.>^.  trapping  equip- 
ment. Quick  service.  •^V^ite  for  new  catalogue. 
Howe  Fur  Co.,   Dept.    I,   Coopers  Mills.    Maine. 


FOB   THE   HOME 


KEIIUTIS.  AUTHHITIS,  KIIEIMATISM.  Lat- 
est discovery.  For  infornuitioti  write.  Medielay 
Laboratories"  Corporation.    Wilkinsburg,    I'a. 

YAIIN.— Colored  wool  for  Hugs.  $1.15  iwund. 
Knitting  Yarn  nt  bargain.  Free  samples.  H. 
Bartlett.  Manufacturer,  Box  F.  Harmony.  Maine. 

DELICIOVS  tJOLl)  SKIN  SWEET  I'OT.VTOES. 
75c  per  1  bushel  hauijier  f.o.b  Uelmar.  Delaware. 

SHELLED  and  SELECTED  rEANlT.S.  ten 
pounds.    $1.00.    W.    W.    Williams,    Quitman,    Ga. 


Farm  Conditions 

York   Co.,   S.   E.   Pa. 

Oct.  26;  WenUifr  i.s  line,  vory  dry.  A 
few  fi-uat.'<.  nut  much  danrnfCP  <lonc. 
•  Swpot.s"  hurvoslod.  A  «()0<i  cfop  reported. 
Apples  plentiful,  .sellinR  at  L'.'ic  to  $1  pei 
bu.sheL  Wheat  field.s  looking  i^ood.  A  few 
late  patehe.s  beiiiK  .sowed  this  week.  Corn 
crop  good :  fai  nier.s  busy  husking.  A  num- 
ber of  local  men  employed  on  roads  being 
improved  by  the  state.       Minnie  B.  Yost. 

Bradford  Co.,  Northern  Fa.     - 

Oct.  15:  First  killing  frost  of  the  sea- 
son on  October  10th,  following  an  excep- 
tionally warm,  dry  fall.  Trees  rapidly 
taking  on  their  autumn  tint.s.  Need  rain 
badly.  Farmer.^  well  along  witti  fall  work. 
Silos  filled;  some  buckwlieat  yet  to  thresh. 
Husking  corn  and  digging  potatoes  the 
order  of  the  day.  Quality  of  potatoes  good, 
but  hot,  dry  September  reduced  the  yield. 
All  farm  crops  except  apples  in  some  sec- 
tions far  above  normal.  In  spite  of  low 
prices  for  produce,  farm  folks  seem  gen- 
erally optimistii'.  A.  W.  V. 

Ziawrenee  Co.,  N.  W.  Fa. 

Oct.  15:  Beautiful  autumn  days.  Seed- 
ing finished.  Fruit  and  vegetables  being 
stored.  Great  abundance  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds.  Never  so  much  canning  known. 
Housewives  rushed  to  the  limit.  Peaches, 
plums  and  pears  to  give  away  to  those 
who  had  no  trees.  Corn  and  potatoes  fine. 
Some  buckwheat  to  harvest  yet.  A  heavy 
yield  of  wheat  and  no  sale  for  it.  Many 
bushels  will  be  ground  for  feed.  Public 
sales  are  frequent.  M.   L.  V. 

Snyder  Co.,  Central  Fenn'a 

Oct.  16:  We  are  having  light  showers 
now  and  then  and  some  cool  spells.  One 
killing  frost  this  week.  Wheat  fields  are 
sprouted  nice  and  green.  Corn  husking  is 
in  full  swing.  Corn  30c,  wheat  50c.  oats 
25c.   apples   25c   up.   potatoes  50c. 

Henry  S.  Martin. 

Fendleton  Co.,  N.  E.  W.  Va. 

Oct.  19:  Saturday  night  we  had  our 
first  real  killing  frost.  As  it  came  late  In 
the  season  but  little  damage  was  done. 
We  have  had  ideal  weather  to  plant  wheat 
and  rye  and  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
Despite  the  low  prices  the  acreage  has 
not  been  reduced  with  us. 

John  D.  Keister  of  Brandywine.  W.  'Va., 
seems  to  be  the  boss  sweet  potato  grower. 
He  grew  eight  sweet  potatoes  that  weigh- 
ed  19   pounds. 

Winter  apples  not  all  picked,  as  the 
market  price  is  so  low.  About  all  silos 
are   filled,    but    not   much   corn    husked. 

Chicken  hawks,  owls  and  polecats  have 
been  raiding  the  farmers'  chickens  here. 
The  chestnut  crop  is  a  failure  on  account 
of  the  blight.  The  walnut  and  hickory 
nut  crops  are  fairly  good.    John  Dahmer. 

Franklin  Co.,  Southern  Fa. 

Oct.  19:  Old-time  autumn  weather.  No 
rain  except  light  showers  for  three  weeks. 
We  had  our  first  frost  of  consequence  on 
the  13th.  Some  seeding  to  do  yet.  Early 
sown  coming  out  to  surface  slow.  Some 
through  husking,  others  just  beginning. 
The  corn  crop  is  generally  good  and  of 
good  quality.  Apples  good  crop.  Sell  at 
50c  per  bushel.  Hens  molting.  Eggs  be- 
coming scarcer.     Selling  for  28c. 

Employment  improving  as  the  state  is 
taking  over  for  construction  many  town- 
ship roads.  This  should  be  advantageous 
to  land  owners. 

Potatoes  60c,  wheat  44c.  new  corn  45c 
for  120-lb.  bbl.,  sweet  potatoes  90c. 

John    B.    Shank. 

Iiehanon  Co.,  S.  E.  Fa. 

Oct.  19:  Wonderful  weather  during  the 
last  several  weeks.  Fall  work  has  pro- 
gres.sed  quite  rapidly.  There  is  still  much 
corn  to  husk.  Hired  help  is  plentiful.  Al- 
most every  farm  has  turned  away  dozens 
of  applicants  for  work.  Workers  offer 
themselves  at  any  price  but  mostly  without 
avail.  All  prices,  save  poultry  and  eggs, 
are  very  low.  However,  all  grain  and  fruit 
crops  are  unusually  large  and  the  good 
housewives  have  dried  and  canned  stuff 
to  feed  a  vast  army.  We  are  almost  ready 
to  say  let  both  the  wind  and  the  "wolf 
howl  at  our  doors"— we  are  nxed  for  the 
winter.    Eggs  36c,   poultry  around   18c. 

R.     1.      Inr  . 


DEPARTMENT 

-  -   per  insertion 

Minimum  charge  $1.20 

lOc  per  word  per  insertion  when  4  or  more  con- 
secutive insertions  o{  the  same  copy   are  used. 

Auvertlsements  in  theae  •  olumiii.  c-over  farms  tor 
Bale  or  wanted,  help  or  aituationx  wanted,  pets.  Iiay. 
Feeds  honey.  us"d  linpleinenla  and  machinery.  In 
fact  anythinc  that  the  farmer  wUhea  to  buy.  aell 
or    exefiange. 

Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Count  as  one  word,  each  initial,  abbrerlatlon  and 
number,  including  name  and  addresa.  All  adver- 
tisements  Bet   in   uniform    style,    uo   display   type   or 

^_^_^^^_^_^^^ Illustrations. 

~~'^^~^^'^~~^  Orders,   discontinuances  and   change  of  copy   must 

reach  ua  Thursday,  ten  days  previous  to  date  of  Issue. 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CLASSIFIED 

12c  a  word 

Wants.  . . 
For  Sale  . 
Exchange 


BABY    CHICKS 


WdltLUS  EIXE.><T  llLotiDl.l.NE  CIIK'KS  (iuar- 
nuteed-To-Llve.  7c  fp.  I'oullry  K.\lMrls  from 
Four  Departments  of  f.  S.  (iovernment  have 
i.urdmsed  our  chirks—this  is  iM.sltive  i.roof  of 
quality!  Why  l>ii.v  more,  when  you  can  get  our 
lUoodtesteU  world-famouH  Tiincred.  Hsliel. 
Thomiwon,  Holteruian  and  other  bloodlines  pric- 
ed As  Low  or  Kven  Lower  tluiii  ordinary  clilclisr 
For  better  lavers.  bisgcr  hiollers,  heavier  mar- 
ket fowls— for  all  around  money  makers,  you 
Just  can't  liiid  better  chicks.  Kead  our  Kuuran- 
tee  to  live  in  Free  I'oiiltry  ISook  cramiiKsl  full 
of  valuable  liiforuiatioii.  1(K>'>  live  delivery 
guaranteed!  AVrlle  Today.  Thoruwood  Poultry 
Yards.     Kept.    y(»4-A.    fraiidall.     lud.  

CHICK   ritiCES  CI  T   (i'j    ('';^>•"f*l,  •'  ""l''";';*^ 

now  for  spring  shipment.  Itist  Kgg  Strain  A\  hite 
Leghorns.  Records  to  :t3ti  eggs.  Guaranteed  to 
live  nnd  outlay  ordinary  chicks  Ihousands  of 
pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  lairgaiii  prices,  lilg 
(atalog  mid  speolal  iirice  list  free,  (leorge  15. 
Ferris,    II80    luiou.    tJraiid     Kapids.     Mlcli. 

nrSK'S  CHICICS  Guarnnteed  to  live  four  weeks. 
4'.ie  up.  Blood-tested.  .State  Accredited.  Baby 
ciilcks  2  and  3  weeks  old  Started  Chicks.  Pul- 
lets Cockerels.  IJ-eeding  Stock.  Twenty  vari- 
eties. I'rompt  service.  Hatches  weekly.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Kusk  Toultry  Farms,  Boil  U)». 
AVindsor,    Slo. 


BA.BN   EQTXIFMENT 


CRUMB'S  STANCHIONS  are  Kuaranteed  ta 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  in  the  buyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
Also  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  atanchlona 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Peed  Carriers  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  Winthrop 
W.   Dunbar,   Kast  Street.   Forrestvllle.   Conn. 


EDVCATIONAXi 


IIF.^T  15V  TKST. — They  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Uoiks,  Ueds,  Wvandottes.  Leghorns,  for  layers 
nnd  broilers.  Blood  tested.  Hatch  weekly.  t'Uai- 
antee.  Write  for  discounts.  Clover  Valley  loul- 
try    Farm,    Ramsey.    Indiana. 

MARTIN'S  giALITV  CHICKS. -White  Leg- 
h.irus,  7<  :  Barred.  White.  Buff  Rocks.  Beds. 
White.  Black  .Minorcas.  !)(  .  Clanls.  lOc.  Light 
Mixed  lie  Heavv  Mixed  He.  HHK'r  live  delivery 
posliia'id.    Martin's  Hatchery.    Mt.    Victory,    Ohio. 

JF.RSEY  WHITF,  GIANTS  and  Australorps  l.V. 
Black  Giants.  Light  Brahiiias.  IL'c.  Ten  other 
hloodtested  varieties.  Also  special  battery  brood- 
er chicks.  Equally  low  price.  Ajax  Hatcheries, 
Box   i:04.    Qulncy.    IlL 

BLFE  AXD.VLl'SIAN  COCKERELS.  I'ULLET.S. 
Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  .Seibert  Bros.,  bllza- 
bethtown.    I'a. 


.TOBS  OPEN— Bit;  PAY.  Could  you  li(dd  such  a 
job  if  you  had  the  opportunity?  We  will  show 
von  how  hundreds  of  men  obtain  nnd  hold  jobs 
ns  Auto  and  Aviation  mechanics.  Write  for  free 
book  nnd  low  tuition  offer.  McSweeny  School. 
Dept.    B;{()-P.    Cleviland.    Ohio. 

WANTED:  MEN— WOMEN.  18-50,  qualify  for 
steady  Government  Jobs.  Salary  Range.  $105- 
S350  'month.  Paid  vacations.  Common  education. 
Thousands  appointed  yearly.  W'rlte.  Instruction 
Bureau.    300,    St.    Ltuils.    Mo..    Today. 


TOBACCO 


WRITE       .STERLING 
Ramsey.    Indiana,    for 


HATCHERY.       Box       3. 

siH-i  ial    offer    on    chicks. 


TO'UZiTS.TT 


ENGLISH    WHITE    LEtlHORNS    nnd    cockerels. 
F.imer    Whlsler.    Newvllle,    I'a.  

SEEDS  AND    NUBSEBZES 


CIl.VRLTON  NURSERIES.  Ro<  hester.  N.  Y.. 
established  ISti.'i.  wants  reliable  men  to  take 
onlers  for  sjiriiig  delivery  for  Its  "First-prize 
winning"  .shrubbery,  hedgiiig,  bushes,  trees.  Free 
:;-ycar  reidacemeiit  guarantee.  New  lower  prices. 
Free  outlit.    Part   or   full    time.    Pay    weekly. 


GOLD  LEAF  TOB.VCCO.  mild,  mellow,  like  rare 
old  wine.  Smoking,  4  pounds.  $1.00:  Chewing. 
4.-$1.2!>.  postpaid.  Belmont  Farms,  Chatham. 
Virginia. 

CIG.\RS  15LENDFI)  LONG  FILLER  -Sumatra 
wrapi>ed.  mild,  100.  $,'5.50:  50.  $1.S0  jiostpald. 
Dissatlslied  money  refinubHl.  Perkionun  Cigar 
Co.,     Verkes.     Peniia. 

(M  AR.VNTEED  Chewing  or  SiuoUing.  five  lbs.. 
?1.(H»:  ten.  Sl.r.O;  Flftv  Cigars,  .$1.7."..  Pay  when 
received.  Kentucky  Farmers.  West  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

GOLD  LEAF.  —  GUARANTEED  Chewing  or 
Smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.00:  ten.  $1..')0.  Pi|.e  free. 
Pay  postmaster.  Co-O|ierativo  Farmers,  BIT. 
Sedalia.    Ki'ntucky. 

C;U.\RANTKEI)  LEAF.  Smoking  or  Chiwing,  5 
p.Minds.  $l.tM);  twenty.  $3.00.  "Jtt  chewing  twist. 
$1.00;  ino.  .<:i.7.'.  i;o  .sacks  smoking.  $1.00;  100, 
$3.7.').    .\lliert    Ford,    S.  '3.     Paducah.    Ky. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES.  5c  and  up.  Yel- 
low and  Blood  Red  Delicious.  tJnipevines,  3c. 
I'lums.  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  berries,  iiecans. 
Ornamentals.  Free  latalog.  Tcuiies.see  Nursery 
Company.    Box    123.    Cleveland,    Teiin.  


H\RDY'  .\LFALF.V  SEED  $.').00.  (Jrimiii  Alfalfa 
.•<;H  fX).  White  Sweet  Clover,  $3.00.  All  (K>-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satlstied.  Save  Money. 
Buy  before  Siiring.  Geo.  Bowman.  Concordia. 
Kansas. 


CERTIFIED  RUSSETT  RURALS,  bin  run.  2nd- 
and  .'5rds  out,  at  the  cellar,  at  !>0c  during  No 
veiiiber.    Allan    Kelsey.    Lakeview.     Mich. 

FOtJIiTBY  SUPPLIES  


H.VTCH  OUT  YOUR  OWN  CHICKS  in  a  720  egg 
American  Electric  Iiu-ubator  and  save  money. 
New  mmlel  only  $115.00.  Write  K.  J.  Morrixon. 
Iltl2  Library  Road.  Pittsburgh,  or  J.  D.  Wolford. 
34  South   18th  St.,    Allentown.    Pa.,    distributors. 


GEORGIA.  P.RKiHT  LEAF  SMOKING  Tobacco, 
live  iHiiinds.  .$1.35.  jsistpald.  W.  W.  Williams. 
Quitman,    Ga. 

AttEMTS 

SALES.MEN  WANTED  to  sell  our  high-grade 
garden  and  Held  sci-ds  direct  to  planters.  A 
good  position  with  big  income  for  man  ac<iuaint- 
ed  with  farming.  Prcvimis  selling  experience 
unnecessary.    Cobb    Co..    Franklin.     Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  reiiresent  old  established 
nursery.  Cash  commission  paid  on  receipt  of 
orders!  Reliable  stock  nt  fair  prices.  Write. 
Home    Nursery    Co..     Box    '.>-.\.    ticncva.    Oliio. 

DOGS 

IRISH  TERRIERS  are  famous  for  their  Intel- 
ligence nnd  loyalty.  Noted  hunters.  lightiTS  and 
ratters,  tlooil  'registered  stock.  J.  H.  Cowdrey. 
Eastwood.     Ohio. 

R.\T  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  I5red  Fox  Ratters 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kennels. 
Stafford.    Kans. 

COLLIE  I'UPPIES.— $5.00  to  $20.00.  Healthy. 
Beautiful.  Intelligent.  riunimer  McCuUough, 
Mercer,    Pa. 

COLLIE  I'UPS,  $3.00  to  $10.00.  Natural  heel 
ers.    Russell   Metz.    Route    10.   Chanibersburg,    Pa. 

REtM.STERED  BEAtiLE  PUPS.  $7. .W  nnd  $10.00 
Floyd     Hess,     Warforilsburg.     Pa. 
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prove  that  the  ^ ^balanced' '  flour  is  the 

most  economical  flour! 


LISTEN 

to  the  music  of  the 
Pillsbury  Pageant,  each 
Friday  aightat  10:00  to 
10:30,  Eastern  Stand- 
ard  Time,  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcast- 
ios  System. 


XXXX     ; 


bread 
Biscuits 


The  discovery  of  "balance"  in  flour  is 
saving  American  women  thousands  of 
dollars!  It  enables  them  to  bake  without 
Winic!  Rciid  about  ihc»c  aiuazing  baking 
tests,  which  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
Pillsbury 's  Best,  the  "balanced"  flour, 
can  reduce  your  baking  costs: 

37  bags  of  Pillsbury's  Best  were  bought 
from  37  grocers,  scanered  from  Maine 
to  California.  They  were  mailed  to  the 
home  economics  depanment  of  one  of 
New  York's  leading  universities.  12 
biscuits  were  baked  from  each  bag.  The 
method  and  results  were  closely  checked 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  Every 
one  of  the  444  biscuits  was  perfect — uni- 
form io  texture,  grain,  flavor,  and  shape! 

Then  one  big  bag  of  Pillsbiuy's  Best  was 
used  to  make  bread,  cake,  pies,  muffins, 
and  shortcake.  Every  one  turned  out  as 
perfectly  as  though  Pillsbury's  Best  bad 
been  milled  especially  for  each  of  these 
foods! 

Think  of  being  able  to  bake  with 
machine-like  regularity,  without  a  single 
failure  to  waste  your  precious  shortening, 
milk,  eggs,  fuel,  etc.!  Think  of  the  money 
you  can  save  if  everything  you  bake 
turns  out  perfealy,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month!  Pillsbury's  Best  simply 
can't  cause  a  baking  failure,  because  it 
is   scientifically    "balanced" — the   most 


important  discovery  in  half  a  century  of 
flour  milling!  Even  today  some  flour  is 
made  from  only  one  kind  of  wheat  — 
whatever  is  produced  by  a  near-by  crop. 
Sometimes  it's  all  right  —  sometimes  it 
isn't.  Not  so  with  Pillsbury's  Best. 
Pillsbury's  Best  is  "balanced".  Made  of 
a  scientific  mixture  of  many  different 
kinds  of  wheat,  "balanced"  according 
to  an  exclusive  Pillsbury  formula.  As  a 
result,  Pillsbury's  Best  does  better 
baking,  and  does  it  every  time,  saving  you 
time,  trouble,  and  money! 

You  might  thi  nk  a  flour  that  is  "balanced" 
in  this  way  would  cost  more  than  an 
ordinary  "good"  flour.  It  doesn't.  You 
pay  the  same  price  for  Pillsbury's  Best — 
but  it's  worth  more,  in  cold  dollars  and 
cents.  Be  sure  you  get  it! 

Here's  the  biscuit  recipe  used  in  the 
above  tests: 

2  Cups  Pillsbury's  Best  Flour 
V^  Teaspoon  Salt 
4  Teaspoons  Baking  Powder 
9  Vs  Tablespoons  Sbortenins 
^3  Cup  Milk 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  and  work  shortening 
into  mixture  with  knife.  Add  milk,  stirring 
constantly  with  knife.  Knead  dough  on  lightly 
floured  board  for  one  minute.  Roll  to  \i  inch 
thickness  and  cut  out  with  floured  biscuit  cutter. 
Bake  for  12  minutes  at  423°  F. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 


Geoeral  Offices, 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Diet  Makes  The  Hog 


H-E  WAS  CORNFED;  and  that  is  why  for  a 
hundred  years  the  Midwestern  hog  has 
been  an  aristocrat  among  swine.  His 
quality  was  in  his  food  before  his  food 
was  in  his  belly. 

♦  The  meat  of  the  hog  aristocrat  is  hard, 
firm.  Consumers  like  it  because  it  looks 
as  good  as  it  actually  is. 

♦  The  meat  of  the  soft,  oily  hog  is  much 
less  desirable.  His  hams  are  flabby,  his 
bacon  is  difficult  to  slice,  his  lard  will  be 
soft  and  runny.  Consumers  will  not  pay 
as  much  for  the  meat  of  the  soft  hog  and 
packers  cannot  pay  producers  as  much  for 
this  type  of  meat  animal. 

♦  It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  Swift 
&  Company  that  six  times  as  many  soft 
hogs  came  into  some  Midwestern  packing 
plants  this  year  as  came  three  years  ago. 


♦  Fortunately,  the  cause  of  this  lowering  of 
quality,  which  may  be  only  temporary,  is 
known.  Scientists  at  the  college  of  agri- 
culture and  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  lay  the  blame,  after 
long  study,  almost  wholly  on  the  feeding 
of  soybeans  in  their  natural  state.  Their 
circular  No.  369,  issued  last  April,  says  of 
the  soybean: — "No  way  has  yet  been  found 
to  use  it  (natural  state)  in  the  rations  of 
fattening  swine  without  producing  soft 
carcasses.'^ 

♦  Scientific  men  speak  positively  only  when 
they  know.  There  is  no  qualification  here; 
the  University  experts  assert  that  the  oil 
of  the  soybean  will  certainly  make  soft 
hugs.  And  soft  hogs  meaa  lower  prices 
to  entire  communities  in  which  feeding 
of  soybeans  with  the  oil  unextracted  is 
common. 


Swift  &  Company 


Copies  of  Circular  So.  369  may  be  secured  from  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Reaeh  for 

ABSORBINE 

if  horses'  legs  swell 

Don't  take  chances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  effeo* 
tive  Absorbine  on  muscles  and  tendons 
Bore  from  heavy  pulling.  See  how  it  re- 
duceaswellingsdue  to  strains.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
ereat  antiseptic  to  aid  quick  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  —  get  Absorbine.  $2.50 
a  bottle.  AH  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


?e  LIVE  POULTRY 


'p    Tout   I.lTe    Broilers    and   oUier    Poultry   *o    Nei» 
Vork'f    Oldest    Lire    Poultry    Hoiuic.    Est.    1883 

ARE   BONDED    COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

iii.iile    ilaily      llichest    iiriccs.     Write    for   Holi- 
ndar    and    in.'-tnirtlons.  Box    F-2 

HPOULTRYCo.*'"  Nl^Wk-'ci^"*** 


STRAWBERRIES 


m 


AlUn'R  Book  of  Rorrlea 
ttiUa  how.  DcRcrlhes  bout 
vBrieties,  methods  and 
tB.  Write  today  tor  {re«  copy. 

■HE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
kelSl.  Sallibury,  Md. 


PLAIN  FACTS 

New  Farmers* 
Policy 


A  new  plan  by  which  you 
can  have  permanent  life  in- 
surance protection  at  lower 
cost.  This  plan  means  that 
for  the  first  five  years  the 
premiums  are  approximately 
one-half  the  cost  of  an  Ordi- 
nary Life  Policy,  that  this 
policy  carries  conversion 
privileges,  and  that  it  pays 
double  the  face  of  the  policy 
in  case  of  death  by  accident, 
for  a  small  additional  pre- 
mium. 

Secure  one  of  these  policies 
from  your  own  Company, 
which  gives  you  maximum 
life  insurance  service  at  min- 
imum cost. 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INS.  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE— STATE  TOWER  BLDG. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


DIAMOND 


/  Moda  \ 
/Liqht  or\ 

Droft. 
\Front    or 

Hind 


DriTa  Calk 


Slkodard  Ovil 


Filraclor  mni  Punch 


DRIVE   CALKS 


DIAMOND  Drive  Calk  Shoet  fit  ttie 
average  hone's  hoof  without  alteration,  or 
can  be  reshaped  hot  or  cold. 

DIAMOND  Drive  Calks  are  made  from 
high  carbon  steel,  hardened  to  give  long 
wear.  Guaranteed  to  fit  shoe  perfectly. 
Easily  and  quickly  removed  and  replaced 
without  resetting  shoe.  Give  horses  excel- 
lent footing  when  hard  work  is  required. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for  Dia- 
mond Shoes  and  Calks.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company 

4610  Grand  Ave.         Duluth,  Minn. 
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Farm  Facts 
and  Fancies 

By  ALVA   AGEE 

WHEN  one  tries  to  express 
some  thought  with  accu- 
racy and  finds  that  a  reader 
has  missed  the  point  he  would  make, 
he  is  discouraged.  A  favorite  writer, 
under  such  circumstances,  recently 
exclaimed:  "Of  what  avail  are  wordis 
if  they  do  not  discharge  their  freight 
successfully  at  their  destination!" 
They  should  carry  their  meaning 
alike  to  all  who  care  to  read  what  is 
said,  but  they  rarely  do. 

^!  *  * 

WHO  says  that  the  farmer  leads 
an  independent  life?  There 
was  a  time  when  he  did,  but  he  has 
drifted  far  and  got  entangled.  The 
fact  that  he  supplies  food  to  others 
is  warrant  for  much  of  the  continu- 
ing intervention  by  the  government. 
Public  welfare  demands  it  all,  it  may 
be,  though  some  dairymen  find  that 
hard  to  believe.  Some  producers  in 
other  lines  find  so  much  inspection 
irksome.  My  own  reckoning  is  that 
we  need  much  of  this  oversight,  but 
why  continue  the  fiction  of  farmer 
independence  ? 

*  *     * 

THEN  come  along  those  producers 
who  want  official  control  of  the 
amount  of  production  and  the  manner 
of  marketing.  Their  only  test  is  its 
possibility  of  adding  to  income.  Per- 
sonal liberty  is  seemingly  not  valued. 
It  would  be  swapped  cheerfully  for 
cash,  and  later  the  average  American 
farmer  would  be  sorry  enough  be- 
cause it  is  in  his  blood  to  be  a  free 
man.  There  is  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  two,  and  its  finding  and 
maintenance   is  our   problem. 

*  *     * 

IS  it  any  wonder  that  our  national 
government  becomes  more  pater- 
nalistic ?  States  are  ready  to  sur- 
render their  rights  within  their  bor- 
ders if  only  the  national  government 
will  come  in  with  funds  to  supplement 

tiiCJLi     uv\ii.      1' iiiai    ctuLiii-fiii,jr     lu    ex    va&t- 

ety  of  affairs  affecting  individuals, 
groups  and  states,  centers  more  and 
more  in  Washington. 

*         *         i^ 

THE  farmer  has  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  the  oversight  of 
many  agencies.  When  they  work  with 
us,  and  at  our  invitation,  their  value 
can  be  beyond  estimation.  Some  as- 
sume the  right  to  step  in  where  they 
will.  They  want  to  know  how  we 
earn  our  money  and  how  we  spend  it. 
They  then  are  ready  to  point  out  our 
mistakes,  but  are  not  constructive. 

*  *     * 

IF  any  area  is  not  keeping  step  with 
others,  the  people,  the  soil,  the 
manner  of  life,  are  surveyed.  Short- 
comings are  diagrammed.  Through 
publication  the  world  is  taken  into 
the  surveyors'  confidence,  and  there 
are  conclusions  regarding  the  wisdom 
of  closing  down  the  business  of  living 
in  that  area.  The  owners  of  the  land 
and  of  the  lives  in  such  an  area 
should  make  their  decisions  as  un- 
hampered as  any  millionaires'  colony. 
It  is  their  capital  and  their  lives  that 
are  being  invested.  Our  government 
grows  too  paternalistic. 

*  *     * 

YEARS  ago  a  discerning  person 
said  to  me  that  the  most  of  his 
acquaintances  carried  with  them  all 
the  time  the  fear  that  in  their  later 
days,  when  a  degree  of  helplessness 
would  come,  there  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient money  to  provide  fully  for  all 
needs.  Here  was  an  ever-present 
mental  burden.  The  one  who  had 
plenty  feared  losses  might  come,  and 
the  one  who  had  less  feared  that  suf- 
ficient accumulation  might  not  be 
made. 

I  began  to  see  that  this  person  was 
right.  What  a  total  burden  of  fear 
was  being  carried!  The  number  of 
people  carrying  it  has  mcreasod  great- 
ly in  the  last  three  years.  The  in- 
evitable lying  ahead  is  keeping  them 
from  enjoying  what  they  should  have 
the  right  to  enjoy.    Why  mention  it? 
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Because  a  part  of  the  burden  should 
be  lifted  and  could  be  lifted.  The 
charges  of  all  those  who  render  serv- 
ices in  that  inevitable  period  are  ex- 
cessive. 

*     *     * 

1  MENTIONED  recently  a  surgeon's 
charge  of  a  hundred  dollars  for 
setting  a  fractured  arm.  More  re- 
cently an  aged  friend  was  passing 
away  and  in  the  night  a  physician 
was  called.  He  lived  two  blocks  away, 
and  his  charge  for  the  visit  was  seven 
dollars.  It  is  a  nervousness  that 
nothing  be  left  undone  that  creates  a 
demand  sufficient  to  permit  the 
charges  made  by  those  reputed  to  be 
the  most  proficient,  and  it  is  sinful 
pride  that  leads  to  incurring  half  the 
expense  incident  to  the  last  rites. 

What  a  mournful  subject  for  this 
page!  All  right,  I  shall  not  bring  it 
up  again,  but  we  need  the  simplicity 
and  the  good  common  sense  of  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago.  The  incident  of 
that  friend  brought  it  up,  but  the 
burden  I  mention  is  pretty  general  I 
think,  and  it  would  be  less,  and  people 
would  be  happier,  if  there  were  some 
way  of  escaping  what  is  unreason- 
able. Usually  there  is  some  way  of 
prying  loose  the  grip  of  the  unrea- 
sonable. 

*  *     * 

THE  exhibition  of  life-saving  ap- 
paratus at  Washington  the  com- 
ing winter  will  be  larger  than  ever. 
There  are  bound  to  be  big  bond  issues 
anyway,  and  let's  have  one  that  will 
reach  down  to  the  roots  of  things  and 
relieve  some  burdens  while  freeing 
money  for  local  business  needs.  Per- 
sonally I  cast  my  vote  for  the  pro- 
posal that  the  government  relieve  the 
farm  mortgage  situation.  Let's  check 
the  forced  sales  of  farms,  reduce  in- 
terest charges  and  free  a  large  part 
of  the  money  the  banks  and  other 
lenders  have  locked  up  in  farm  secur- 
ities. Surely  this  would  be  far  better 
than  spending  money  trying  to  fix 
prices  of  farm  products. 

*  *     * 

I  DON'T  know  just  how  this  could 
be  done,  but  the  suggestion  com- 
ing from  some  quarters  that  frozen 
land  securities  be  thawed  out  sounds 
good  to  me.  I  presume  that  the  money 
from  a  big  bond  issue  could  be  loaned 
at  a  low  rate  to  institutions  holding 
these  mortgages  in  an  amount  repre- 
senting something  near  actual  value 
in  each  case,  the  same  interest  rate 
being  passed  on  to  the  farmer  that 
is  mortgaged. 

The  net  result  would  be  that  most 
foreclosures  would  cease  to  be  neces- 
sary, the  farmer  would  have  a  breath- 
ing spell,  and  lack  of  pressure  to  sell 
would  let  land  prices  come  up  to  ac- 
tual value.  The  banks  would  have 
the  most  of  their  money  available 
once  more  for  ordinary  banking  use. 
and  the  government  would  have  far 
better  security  for  its  money  and  far 
more  to  show  for  it  than  in  all  these 
schemes  tampering  with  demand  and 
supply.  It  would  bring  some  relief 
to  scores  of  thousands  of  burdened 
farmers  and  help  everybody  around 
them. 

This  is  not  an  argument  and  I  do 
not  propose  any  defense  of  dipping 
into  the  treasury  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
but  dipping  is  sure  this  winter  and  I 
want  the  dipper  held  by  mortgaged 
farmers. 


PENNSYLVANIA     FARMER 
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More  Big  Vegetables 

MY   mother  raised  a  carrot  which 
weighs  one  and  one-half  pounds. 
It  measures  12 '^s  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  nine  inches  in  length.    Can 
any  one  beat  it?       Hubert  Dunkle. 
Pendleton  county,  West  Virginia. 


A  TURNIP  measuring  30  inches 
around  was  raised  by  Henry 
Kuntz  of  Clearfield  county.  Pa. 
Some  were  sent  to  Ebensburg  Fair 
that  measured  34  and  35  inches.  Any 
one  who  doubts  it  can  see  this  one 
(30  inches  around)  at  the  Post- Dis- 
patch office  in  Sykesville. 

Christ   Weber. 
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XOTVEST  PRICED 
WASHER  ever  bum 

with  ONE-PIECE 
CAST 
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NEW  LOW  TERMS 


#rUNE  IN— Enjoy  the  Maytog  Radio 
Hour  over  N.  B.  C.  Coast  to  Coaiit  Blue 
Network— Every  Monday,  9:00  P.M.,  E.T. 
—8:00    C.  T.  — 7:00    M.  T.— 6:00    P.  C.  T. 


"^•^TEVER  before  has  a  one-piece  cast-alum- 
1.^  iniim  tub  washer  been  oflFered  at  this 
low  price.  Only  Maytag  with  its  own  alum- 
inum foundry  is  equipped  to  build  such  a 
washer.  Only  Maytag,  with  the  world's 
largest  washer  factory,  can  put  such  value 
into  a  washer  at  this  low  price.  Only 
Maytag  can  give  you  the  advantage  of  the 
divided,  balloon-roll,  ball-bearing  wringer 
with  enclosed,  self-reversing  drain,  and 
many  other  original  Maytag  features. 

Here  is  a  washer  built  the  Maytag  way,  with 
extra  quality  even  in  its  hidden  working 
parts,  and  at  a  price  that  is  in  keeping 
with  present-day  thrift. 

GASOLINE    MULTI-MOTOR 

for  homes  without  electricity 

The  famous  Maytag  in-buUt  gasoline  Multi-Motor 
is  the  finest,  simplest  washer  engine  built.  Half  a 
million  of  them  in  use  by  farm  homes.  Only  four 
working  parts — a  woman's  engine.  Step  on  the  foot 
starter  and  away  it  goes. 

A  WEEK'S   WASHIBTG   »'WFE 

Write,  phone  or  call  on  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer 
for  our  free  washing  plan.  Try  this  washer  in  your 
own  home,  on  your  own  clothes.  If  it  doesn't  sell 
itself — don't  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

Permanent    Philadelphia    Factory    Branch 
Maytaff  Bldg.,  S51-3  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  P* 
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WA$iHER... TABLE    IRONER 


V181T  INTERNATIONAL 

LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION 

NOVEMBER  28th  TO  DECEMBER  Sth 
UNION  STOCK  YARDS    ....    CHICAGO 


Crcateit    Ronnd'Up  mt  Farm- 
ers and   Stockman   cTcr  held 
on  this  Continent  at  this    .   . 
SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
LIVE    STOCK     INDUSTRY. 


SEE   the   Aristocracy   of  the 
=  Animal  Kingdom. 

LEARN  Economy  in 

■.-  Production. 

ENJOY  the    Great   Spectaca- 

■  lar  Features. 

PROFIT  by  investing  In  a  , 

WORLD'S    GREATEST    LIVESTOCK    SHOW 

GRAIN  and  HAY  SHOW  WOOL  SHOW  BRILLIANT 

HORSE  SHOWS     BOYS*  and  GIRLS'  4-H  CLUB  CONGRESS 

DAILY     PURE-BRED    SALES— 


SHORTHOEN    SALES      ,„--.„ 

Polled  Shorthorn.   Wednesday.   D«<=' f-.^'OO  AJJ' 

Shorthorn,     Wednesday,    pe<^'     2.     1  00     P.     M. 

MilkinK  sUrthorn,    Thursday.  Dec.3,  lOJDO  A.M. 

For    cataloKS    address    American    Shorthorn 

Associltionr  Union    Stock    Yards.    Chicago. 


ABERDEEN-ANGTTS 

Thursd.vv.    Deo.    3,    1:00    P.    M. 

For  information  write 

W.   H.   Tomhave. 

Union     Stock     Yards,     Chiraeo. 

And    Other    Pure-Bred    Live    Stock    Sales. 


A  Season  ol  EDUCATION,  PLEASURE  and  a  TRIP  TO  CHICAGO. 

Ask  Railroad  Agent  About  Reduced  Fares 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GiiAfnettv  Riillaf'"''"'  ""^  month  to  .serv- 
Uernsey  DUII8|,,,„blc  nKe.  sons  of  Up- 
Iiinds  (;ood  Gift  A.R.,  sire  of  Junior  Chninpion, 
I'ennsj-lvanla  Show,  out  of  A.U.  dams  with  rec- 
ords ui>  to  700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and 
r.lood  Tested.  Prices  to  suit  times. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  Pipersville,    Pa. 

^'■■TE'lBIUCirA^G  Youne    stock,    nmle    and 
t»UEjKniv»Ij  1  i»  fpmale.  HARGAINS. 

.\i-.  rcilltiHl  niood    Tested 

FAIRACRES    FARM,  Sewickley,    Pa. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF  dropped  9-5-31.  Sired  by 
Svbll  bull  ami  out  of  3 Vj -year-old  dam  now  on 
n..M.  test  nud  prcnliK  ine  1.400  lbs.  milk  per 
month.  First  chfik  for  $50. 0<)  takes  him.  Fed- 
eral Airrcrtited  H<rd  and  Blood  Tested. 
HIGHLAND    FARMS,  Oreensburg,     Pa, 


REG.  JERSEYS.  Cows  fresh.  JVderal  Accred- 
ited. HERMITAGE  JERSEY  FARMS, 
Euclid,    Pa.,  8   miles  north   of   Butler, 

Registered    HolsteiiH  Bull  R,?„s^,:^bietrice. 

CARL    MATSON,  Ligonier,    Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  — l'urc-»)rpd  Ilolsteln  cows  and  heif- 
ers, fresh  and  sjirliiRers.  Herd  fully  accredited. 
GILFOYLE    BROS.,    Ulster,    Bradford    Co.,    Pa, 


Please  Mention  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  When 
Writing    to    Advertisers 
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AT  LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM 


SCIENCE  does  a  man's  size 
job — in  a  man's  way  at  Larro 
Research  Farm.  Like  on  your 
farm  there  are  cows  to  be  fed  and 
milked,  chicks  to  be  hatched  and 
cared  for,  pigs  to  be  raised- 
barns  to  be  cleaned,  hay  to  be  cut, 
milk,  eggs,  pork  and  poultry  to 
be  sold — profits  to  be  figured. 


ON    A    FEED    SACK 

MEANS 
TriE  GREATEST 
POSSIBLE  PROFIT 
OVER  FEED  COST 
TO  DAIRYMEN— 
POULTRYMEN  AND 
HOG     RAISERS 


Like  on  your  farm  all  of  this 
means  practical  work  that  teaches 
a  man  *'what  it's  all  about."  It's 
work  that  Larro  Research  men 
thoroughly  understand  because 
they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the 
barn  as  they  are  in  the  laboratory. 


But  Larro  Research  does  more 
than  feed  cows,  hogs  and  chickens. 
It  keeps  a  record  of  everything 
that  helps  in  judging  the  value  of 
the  many  different  feeds  which 
are  on  test — for  the  sole  purpose 
of  Larro  Research  is  to  find  feeds 
which  will  return  feeders  the 
greatest  possible  profit  over  feed 
cost.  When  you  buy  Larro  Feeds 
you  eliminate  guesswork — for 
science  working  in  overalls  has 
developed  and  proved  Larro  Feeds 
under  actual  farm  conditions. 


riiL  LAKKuwfc:  vnijj\(,  co.,  Diriuoir,  Mi(:m(;A> 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FEEDS 
THAT  DO  NOT  VARY— FOR 
COWS—POULTRY  AND  HOGS 


FLORIDA 


lANl)  OF  niGGtlV 
FARM    PROFITS 


Florida  lariiiK  lead  luuioii  In  nM-raKo  n.'tiirn 
iwr  acre.  ItiteHtiiiato  pr<wpfrou8  OraiiKi- 
(,'oiint.v  for  oinioriunlt.v  in  dtnis  frull«, 
tnick  ffroninn,  dalrvliix,  imiiltry,  etc.  Oood 
ii>ad»,  niarketi,  school;*.  IllKCcr  profits,  bet- 
ter   luliiii.    \Vnt«    lor    fiio    luMjklet. 

ORANGE    COUNTY 

<;ilAMBER    OF  COMMERCE 
Box   1470-H,  Orlando.     Florida,  i 


THE  TORNADO 

DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 

IStroiKj.  Duruhlo.  Mechnnleally  Hullt.  Not 
eoiiilomially  l>reaklnK,  rut.s  llnor.  piitNfCKldcr  In 
licttcr  fi-edlHK  eondlllou  than  any  oilier  cntter 
in  Amerlert  I'HR'KS   UlCilir. 

Can  sure  t/ou  momy.      Write  us  toilav. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Maasillon,  Ohio 


y4 n^)PVtl  KPn  Cfnnn  ^  h*ve  the  public's  approv- 
^ ±14/  \J\^  r  l^  t'O^U^  ^  UUU/J  al.  Accepted  as  standard, 
they  remain  on  the  market.  Advertisers  know  that  their  products  must 
be  worth  the  money  asked,  or  otherwise  the  public  won't  buy  them. 

Read  the  advertisements   in   the  Penn.sylvania   Farmer,   because   it 
will  save  time  and  get  you  greater  value  per  dollar. 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


I  READ  a  long  and  supposedly  very 
learned  article  the  other  day  in 
which  the  author  analyzed  the 
weak  spots  in  every  industry,  includ- 
ing agriculture.  The  general  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  producers  in  this 
country  had  been  tending  too  much 
toward  specializing  in  one  or  a  few 
products  instead  of  diversifying  their 
efforts.  In  other  words,  according  to 
the  author,  we  had  "put  all  our  eggs 

in   one   basket." 

*     *     * 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  manufacturing,  but  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  agriculture,  and  I  know 
that  while  the  author's  plan  for  great 
diversification  in  farming  was  pos- 
sible and  was  practiced  forty  years 
ago,  it  is  not  practicable  today  to  the 
same  extent,  and  for  reasons  of  which 
the  critic  seems  not  to  be  aware.  The 
matter  of  one  man  writing  in  this 
vein  would  not  be  important,  but  it 
is  representative  of  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
is  spoken  and  written,  and  it  is  harm- 
ful in  that  it  misinforms  the  public 
mind. 

I|c  :|(  * 

It  is  true  that  many  farmers  in  the 
so-called  one-crop  sections  might  well 
produce  more  food  for  their  own 
homes  and  thus  be  more  nearly  inde- 
pendent as  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
but  when  it  comes  to  producing  a 
wide  range  of  crops  or  products  in  a 
commercial  way  it  is  not  economical- 
ly possible.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
specialization  in  all  lines  is  respon- 
sible for  mass  production,  and  mass 
production  is  said  to  have  brought 
over-production. 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the 
cost  of  producing  farm  crops  is  farm 
machinery.  This  machinery  is  spe- 
cialized, and  nearly  every  crop  de- 
mands at  least  one  special  implement 
all  its  own.  For  instance,  the  unin- 
formed may  think  that  every  farmer 
could  easily  devote  a  few  acres  to  the 
production  of  fruit.  But  the  fruit 
grower,  if  he  is  to  produce  high-class 
fruit,  has  to  spend  large  sums  for 
special  tilling  implements,  sprayers 
and  equipment  for  packing  and  stor- 
ing fruit.  Thus,  the  overhead  is  too 
big  to  make  it  profitable  as  a  small 
sideline. 

♦  *     ♦ 

The  same  thing  holds  true  with 
market    gardening,    poultry    raising. 


dairying,  etc.  Not  only  does  the 
equipment  cost  make  wide  diversifica- 
tion impossible,  but  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  connbat  and  prevent  disease, 
insects,  etc.,  is  so  great  that  one  man 
is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  learn  and 
practice  it  all.  And  if  he  does  not, 
failure  is  almost  sure. 
*  *  * 
Our  grandfathers  had  few  such 
troubles.  In  the  first  place,  the  mar- 
ket was  not  so  critical  as  to  quality. 
Our  grandfathers  used  to  go  to  the 
cellar,  measure  their  apples  into  a 
bag,  haul  them  to  town  and  sell  them, 
leaving  out  only  those  showing  rotten 
spots.  Once  a  week,  or  longer,  they 
put  their  eggs  into  a  basket  and  sold 
them  by  the  dozen.  There  were  no 
grades  and  standards  to  observe. 
Things  were  sold  about  as  they  came 
from  the  tree,  the  ground  or  the  ne.st. 
Wide  diversification  was  possible  be- 
cause the  buyer  was  not  discriminat- 
ing, and  because  disease  and  pests 
were  not  so  prevalent. 

*  *     * 

I  believe  that  eastern  farmers  are 
practicing  as  great  a  diversification 
as  is  practicable.  The  truck  farmer3 
raise  a  wide  range  of  vegetables. 
Dairy  farmers  usually  raise  some 
wheat  to  provide  straw  and  maintain 
a  good  system  of  crop  rotation,  and 
many  of  them  raise  potatoes  in  ad- 
dition. Potatoes  are  another  crop  that 
has  gone  into  the  specialized  class 
requiring  special  machinery  and  spe- 
cial knowledge. 

*  *     * 

When  you  find  the  majority  of 
farmers  in  a  given  section  following 
certain  practices  year  after  year,  they 
usually   have   very   good   reasons   for 

observant  that  farmers  as  a  class  are 
as  good  economists  as  any  other  class, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  the  unin- 
formed from  handing  out  advice  lib- 
erally. 

*  *     * 

Under  present  conditions  it  seems 
necessary  to  have  only  a  few  leaders 
oi  specialties  in  farming,  and  work 
these  to  the  limit,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  To  do  this  requires  full 
knowledge  and  the  best  possible 
equipment.  I  feel  safe  in  recommend- 
ing the  best  machinery  and  the  use 
of  mechanical  power.  The  cost  of 
human  labor  makes  these  modern  im- 
provements  imperative. 


Dairy  Industries  Exposition 


By    \.    X.   BORL.\ND 


IMAGINE  an  auditorium  room 
with  floor  space  almost  sufficient 
for  three  regular'  football  fiekls — 
or  a  seating  capacity  of  41,000  per- 
sons and  then  another  room  of  almost 
equal  capacity  beneath  it  a  total  of 
over  six  acres  of  floor  space,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  all  kinds  of  equip- 
ment for  the  handling,  the  manufac- 
ture and  the  marketing  of  ice  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  pow- 
dered milk,  and  market  milk  and 
cream  and  there  you  have  the  Dairy 
Industries  Exposition  held  at  the  At- 
lantic City  Auditorium  recently. 

One  was  especially  impressed  with 
three  things: 

First,  the  immensity  of  the  indus- 
try. Dairying  has  been  called  a  two 
billion  dollar  industry.  One  of  the 
speakers,  however,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  if  the  capital  of  all  the  en- 
terprises which  depend  on  the  dairy 
industry  for  existence  were  added  to- 
gether, dairying  could  more  properly 
be  referred  to  as  a  three  billion  dol- 
lar industry.    Three  hundred  seventy- 


four  exhibitors  showed  supplies  and 
equipment  ranging  from  a  milk  bottle 
cap  costing  a  fraction  of  a  cent  up  to 
immense  bottle  washers,  tank  trucks 
and  storage  vats  costing  thousands 
of  dollars.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  the 
total  value  of  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment shown  at  the  exposition  ran 
well  up  into  millions  of  dollars. 

The  second  big  impres.sion  one  re- 
ceived was  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  dairy  equipment.  Immense  ma- 
chines worked  with  the  nicety  and 
the  precision  of  a  well  regulated 
watch.  The  temperature  of  the  milk 
in  great  vats  holding  thousands  of 
gallons  could  be  controlled  to  the 
fraction  of  a  degree.  Machines  manu- 
factured paper  milk  bottles,  put  the 
printing  on  them  and  then  filled  and 
capped  the  bottles  without  being 
touched  by  human  hands.  Cream  sep- 
arators skimmed  cream  testing  up  to 
80  per  cent  butterfat.  Can  washer.'? 
rinsed  milk  cans,  put  them  through 
several  different  washings,  storilized 
(Continued    on    page    15  ) 
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A  County  Dresses  Up  Its  Home  Grounds 


A  SPADE,  a  rake  and  a  love  for  flowers,  cou- 
pled together  with  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
ambition,   are   the   foimdation  upon   which 
flower  gardens  are  built.    Cape  May  county,  N.  J., 
folks   learned    this   during   the    past    summer   and 
reaped  the  harvest  of  enjoyment  that  comes  to  all 
true  garden   enthusiasts.     Many   of   them   are   m- 
debted  to  F.  F.  Rockwell,  well-known  author  and 
garden  enthusiast,  for  this  first  spark  of  interest 
which  soon  swept  over  the  county  and  made  pos- 
sible a  county-wide  farm,  yard  and  garden  contest. 
If  you  happened  to  visit  this  southern  New  Jer- 
sey county  this  summer  you  couldn't  help  but  no- 
tice folks  on  the  farms  and  in  the  urban  districts 
planting  shrubs  and  perennial  borders  about  their 
homes  and  yards,  building  rock  gardens  and  pools, 
and  cleaning  up  and  landscaping  their  homes  as 
though   inspired.     They   were    inspired.     First  im- 
petus was  given  this  contest  last  May  through  Mr. 
Rockwell's  keen  interest  in  beautifying  these  rural 
homes.    Home  owners  took  up  the  idea  with  such 
eagerness  that  by  the  middle  of  May  the  project 
was  launched,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  conducted 
in  the  EJast. 

A  Business   Move 

Cape  Map  county  juts  out  into  the  ocean  at  the 
extreme  southern  tip  of  New  Jersey  to  form  the 
summer  playground  for  thousands  of  city  folks. 
Here  also  is  the  home  of  many  a  captain  of  fishing 
and  oyster  fleets;  but  primarily  it  is  a  rural  county 
with  a  home  market  made  possible  by  summer  vis- 
itors and  vacationists.  These  folks  wanted  their 
own  surroundings  more  pleasant,  but  they  also  re- 
alized that  making  the  county  more  attractive  to 
the  thousands  of  visitors  would  improve  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  county.  Directly  and  indi- 
rectly Cape  May  county  is  dependent  on  these  city 
visitors  for  its  prosperity. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  County  Board  of 
Freeholders  appropriated  money  to  cover  neces- 
sary expenditures  in  the  yard  and  garden  contest, 
the  county  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  county 
newspapers  offered  their  support  and  city,  borough 
and  township  committees  began  work  with  a  zest. 
Their  battle  cry  was,  "Let's  have  the  Garden  Coun- 
ty in  the  Garaen  State.  "  They  realized  that  the 
flat  topography  of  the  county  could  not  be  chang- 
ed to  the  natural  beauty  of  wooded  hills  and 
streams,  but  each  home  could  become  a  peaceful 
garden  spot,  a  thing  of  far  greater  importance  to 
the  individual  home  than  the  roll  of  the  hills. 

When  the  contest  closed  on  July  4th  there  were 
680  projects  entered  by  340  individuals.  This  did 
not  mean  merely  that  there  were  340  home  owners 
who  were  striving  to  win  a  prize;   it  meant  that 


By  O.  W.  HARRIS 


these  people  were  seeking  greater  enjoyment  in 
their  homes  and  that  the  community  and  visitors 
also  would  profit  by  this. 

The  contest  was  far-reaching  in  leaving  its  in- 
fluence at  the  most  humble  of  homes  as  well  as 
those  of  wealth.   Just  after  the  contest  closed  this 
fall  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  some  of  these 
gardens  with  County  Agent  White,  who  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  contest  and  gave  much  of  his  time 
to  the  project,  and  Mr.  Rockwell,  chairman  of  the 
contest.  One  community  which 
interested  me  greatly  in  con- 
nection   with    the    yard    and 
garden  contest  was  a  colored 
settlement  a  few  miles  south 
of    Cape     May    court     house. 
Here,   through   the   leadership 
of    a    yoimg    colored     school 
teacher,   several   of  the   home 
owners   had   cleaned  up   their 
yards,  torn  down  old  buildings 
and    planted    flowers    and 
shrubs.    The   contest  has   cre- 
ated    a     greater     community 
pride  and   a  greater  pride  in 
home    ownership,    two    things 
which   cannot  help   but   make 
better  citizens  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

County    Agent    White    was 

terest  that  had  been  aroused 
in  this  colored  community  by 
the  contest.  As  we  drove 
through  the  settlement  he  told 
me  that  in  planning  next 
year's  project,  "I  hope  to  di- 
rect more  effort  toward  com- 
munities of  this  type.  Here, 
I  believe,  we  can  do  the  great- 
est amount  of  good." 

Then  there  were  many  folks  entered  in  the  con- 
test whose  civic  pride  and  love  for  flowers  needed 
no  stimulation.  They  welcomed  this  organized 
farm,  yard  and  garden  contest  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining greater  pleasure  from  their  garden  work 
by  sharing  their  hobby  with  others,  and  as  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  of  the  art  of  landscaping. 
In  this  Mr.  Rockwell  rendered  a  vast  amount  of 
assistance  to  home  owners  throughout  the  country. 
He  gave  many  lectures  on  the  fundamentals  of 
landscaping,  how  to  build  gardens  and  pools,  and 
the  proper  planting  of  borders  and  shrubs.  With 
these  lectures  he  showed  on  the  screen  pictures  of 


simple  and  practical  planting  designs. 

The  yard  and  garden  contest  became  more  than 
a  contest.  It  became  a  home  improvement  project, 
one  with  a  definite  objective.  Soon  barren  back- 
yards were  being  transformed  into  quiet  restful 
gardens  and  pools,  and  flower  beds  began  to  dis- 
appear from  the  center  of  lawns  as  the  plants  were 
transferred  to  borders  at  the  edge  of  the  home 
grounds.  Hit  and  miss  planting  was  no  longer  in 
vogue,  instead  each  shrub  and  flower  was  given  a 
definite  place  in  the  landscaping  scheme  of  the 
home. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Corson  of  Erma  was  one  who  was 
eager   to   grasp   this  opportu- 
nity to  learn  more  about  land- 
scaping her  home.    When  the 
contest  opened  she  immediate- 
ly  went    to    work    building    a 
rock  garden   and  pool   to   cut 
off    a    view    of    the    barnyard 
from    the    road    and    front    of 
the  house.    The  pasture  fence 
was    moved    back    to    enlarge 
the  lawn  and  borders  of  shrubs 
and    perennials    were    planted 
along  the  fence  leading  back 
to  the  pool.   The  picture  of  her 
planting  shows  a   remarkable 
growth  during  its  first  season. 
"This  was  all  planted  in  one 
day,"   she   told  us   as   she  ex- 
plained how  the  family  when 
on  a   trip   would   bring  home 
rocks  with  which  to  build  the 
rock   garden.     Next  year  she 
plans  to  change  the  plantings 
at    the    front    of    their    farm 
home. 

In  spite  of  a  seven-weeks 
drouth  in  Cape  May  county 
this  summer  interest  in  the 
contest  did  not  lag;  Instead  it 
reached  its  climax  on  Septem- 
ber 18th  when  over  400  of 
these  people  met  at  Cape  May  court  house  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  winner^.  Sixty-three  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  flower  gardens,  lawns,  rock 
gardens,  pools,  improvement  of  entire  grounds,  and 
the  greatest  improvement  during  the  season. 

Entire  grounds  were  judged  on  their  general  at- 
tractiveness, correctness  of  design,  condition  of 
plants  and  trees,  lawn,  neatness  and  improvement 
during  the  season.  Gardens,  pools,  etc.,  were  judg- 
ed by  a  similar  score. 

Local  garden  clubs  are  not  uncommon  in  many 
communities,  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  en- 
tire county  launched  upon    (Continued  on  page  15.), 


Before    the    fence    was   removed   last 

spring.   Now  the  rock  garden  planting 

screens  the  barnyard  from  view. 


Corson  children  enjoy  October's  sunshine  in  Mrs.  Ernest  Corson's  rock  garden. 


Another  view  of  Mrs.  Corson's  rock  garden  showing  the  artistic  pool. 
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FROM    FEED    TO    FOOD 

THE  recent  adv'ance  in  wheat  will  transfer 
much  of  it  from  the  feed  to  the  food 
class.  How  much  nobody  knows,  but  evi- 
dently less  wheat  will  be  fed  than  if  it  had 
remained  at  or  near  the  summer  price.  The 
eflFect  on  markets  for  other  grains  and  on 
other  markets  has  been  favorable,  even  if  the 
price  is  still  below  the  profit  line  for  most 
growers. 


MORE  HORSES 

WE  don't  know  how  many  carloads  of 
colts  and  young  horses  have  moved 
into  farming  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
this  year,  but  the  total  number  must  be 
large.  Farmers  are  buying  freely  because 
their  horses  are  getting  old  and  they  have 
raised  few  colts  in  recent  years.  The  animals 
shipped  in  have  been  of  all  kinds,  but  those 
showing  draft  blood  have  been  most  in  de- 
mand. Many  of  them  appear  likely  to  make 
verv  useful  work  horses. 


VALUE  OF  A  BRAND 

FOR  many  years  two  brothers  have  been 
producing  high  quality  vegetables  on  ad- 
joining farms.  Until  recently  they  packed 
one  of  their  specialties  under  the  same  label. 
This  product  was  always  of  the  finest  quality. 
Nothing  but  the  best  was  shipped.  Through 
the  years  they  prospered,  for  their  crops  mov- 
ed at  good  prices  even  in  times  of  surplus  Re- 
cently the  brothers  decided  to  market  their 
crops  separately,  one  retaining  the  old  brand, 
the  other  establishing  a  new  one.  The  result 
was  that  the  old  established  brand  returned 
25  cents  a  crate  more  than  the  new  one.  The 
commission  man  knew  that  one  man's  prod- 
uct was  as  good  as  the  other's,  but  he  could 
not  persuade  buyers  to  pay  as  much  for  the 
new  brand  as  for  the  one  backed  by  twenty 
years  of  unvarying  quality. 


UNNECESSARY    REPORTS 

O'^^E  way  to  reduce  the  postal  deficit  is  to 
restrict  the  franking  privilege,  now  and 
always  much  abused.  Another  way  is  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  official  pul)lications  and 
the  size  of  some  of  them.  Before  us  is  a  200- 
I'age  report  which  gives  the  details  of  future 
trading  in  corn  from  January  3.  1921,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1929.  Tt  states  only  one  import- 
ant truth  and  everybody  knew  that  all  along, 
namely,  the  volume  of  sales  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  purcliases,  and  the  volume  of  pur- 
chases is  ec|ual  to  the  volume  of  sales.  The 
rest  of  it  is  mainly  a  record  of  high,  low  and 
closing  prices  of  corn  for  March.  May,  July, 
September  and  December  delivery,  with  sun- 
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dr)'  averages  and  other  information  useful 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  In  such  cases  the 
desired  information  could  readily  be  had  by 
consulting  the  records  of  the  exchanges  or  the 
files  of  commercial  journals.  As  boards  and 
commissions  multiply  so  do  their  reports  and 
the  costs  thereof,  including  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing them  to  those  who  have  no  use  for  them. 


A   GREAT    EVENT 

THE  court  of  last  resort  for  the  breeders 
and  feeders  of  meat  animals  on  this  con- 
tinent is  the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion, held  this  year  Xovember  28-December 
5.  There  the  best  of  the  land  assemble  for 
final  judgment.  This  year  the  show  of  breed- 
ing animals  is  to  be  large,  as  it  has  been  at 
state  and  regional  fairs.  The  number  being 
fed  for  competition  in  the  many  fat-stock 
classes  is  said  to  be  greater  than  ever,  par- 
ticularly in  car-lots.  A  great  show  is  certain, 
not  only  of  livestock  but  of  other  things,  for 
the  demonstrations  alone  would  make  a  big 
show.  Or  the  stock  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  they  themselves,  would  make  a  wonder- 
ful exhibition.  But  however  great  the  Inter- 
national may  be  as  a  spectacle,  that  is  not 
the  best  of  it.  The  best  is  the  assembling  of 
leaders  of  the  great  breeding  and  feeding 
industries  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  at 
one  time  and  place.  They  represent  American 
animal  industry  and  thereby  American  agri- 
culture as  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  represented 
in  any  other  way  or  at  any  other  place. 


IN   SECRET 

WHEN  the  so-called  stabilization  cor- 
porations were  established,  under 
authority  conferred  on  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
we  innocently  expected  that  all  the  transac- 
tions of  these  agencies  would  be  made  public. 
y\nd  we  were  amazed  when  public  agencies 
operating  with  public  funds  refused  to  pub- 
lish information  about  their  business.  These 
transactions  uere  necessarily  speculali\e. 
Buying,  holding  and  selling  any  commodity 
is  of  necessity  a  speculation,  whether  carried 
on  by  a  public  or  a  private  agency,  whether 
on  public  markets  or  elsewhere,  whether  the 
commodity  is  represented  by  contracts  for 
future  delivery  or  by  actual  delivery.  This  is 
stated  here  again  for  the  information  of  a 
few  who  apparently  do  not  understand  what 
constitutes  speculation. 

While  on  the  subject,  and  just  to  show  that 
we  are  nut  alone  in  our  condemnation  of 
secrecy,  we  quote  the  following  editorial  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  "This  secrecy  [in  re- 
gard to  loans]  is  justified  in  the  minds  of  the 
Board's  members  by  an  analogy.  The  Farm 
Board  regards  itself  as  in  the  position  of  a 
banker  whose  loans  to  clients  are  not  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge.  The  analogy  does 
not  hold.  The  Farm  Board  is  dispensing  pub- 
lic money  like  any  other  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Its  business  is  public  business. 
Any  cooperative  which  borrowed  from  the 
Farm  Board's  fund  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  borrowing  public  money 
and  that  its  loans  were  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  If  Congress  permits  the  Board  to 
operate  in  secret  Congress  will  assume  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  what  ensues."  If  all 
this  is  true  as  to  loans  it  is  certainly  true  as 
to  speculation.  The  Board  may  give  an  ex- 
cuse for  secrecy  in  loans,  though  a  poor  ex- 
cuse it  is ;  but  it  can  give  no  excuse  for  secret 
speculation. 


TEN    RECOMMENDATIONS 

THE  President's  organization  on  unem- 
plo\-ment  relief  has  made  a  "considered 
report."  which  is  rather  hard  to  summarize 
within  the  limits  of  our  space.  It  consists  of 
ten  recommendations,  all  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed  more   or   less.    Tliev  are:     1- -To  en- 
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ci)urage  the  public  to  u>e  available  income 
to  purchase  goods  normally  needed.  2— ff, 
recst.-iblish  public  coiilidence  in  financial  and 
credit  structures  and  agencies,  so  that  credit 
may  be  available  for  necessary  business,  in. 
eluding  the  feeding  of  livestock  and  other 
farm  enterprizes.  3 — To  broaden  the  view  oi 
bankers  so  that  loans  may  be  made  on  other 
than  recent  or  current  showings;  or  on  con- 
sideration  of  underlying  conditions,  average 
records,  character  of  borrower  and  needs  of 
the  community.  4 — The  spreading  of  work 
among  workers  as  equitably  as  possible  when 
there  is  not  work  enough  to  employ  all.  S-, 
To  call  on  those  employed  in  public  service 
whose  employment  and  wages  are  guaran- 
teed, to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those 
less  fortunate.  6 — Prompt  beginning  of  all 
public  work  already  provided  for.  7 — Con- 
sideration of  the  "white-collar"  class,  which 
is  unorganized  and  silent  about  its  condition. 
8 — Consideration  in  employment  of  all  fac- 
tors in  relation  to  employe,  including  his 
ability  to  help  himself,  with  preference  to 
those  with  dependents.  9 — Community  sur- 
veys to  determine  conditions  and  to  discover 
opportunities  for  employment.  10  —  The 
transfer  of  labor  from  cities  to  farms  on  a 
work-for-keep  basis.  The  organization  says 
that  "farmers  are  justly  noted  for  their  broad 
and  generous  humanitarianism,"  and  it  has 
great  hopes  that  they  can  and  will  provide 
for  many  unemployed.  In  this  region  many 
have  already  gone  to  the  country,  but  usually 
among  friends  and  relatives. 

In  one  respect  the  organization's  recom- 
mendations are  deficient.  They  should  have 
included  a  recommendation  that  labor  or- 
ganizations waive  their  established  wage 
scales  in  such  an  emergency  as  now  confronts 
us.  For  it  appears  certain  that  considerable 
work  would  be  available  if  it  could  be  done 
at  reduced  cost.  Labor  needs  work  more  than 
it  needs  rigid  adherence  to  old  wage  scales 
just  now. 


THE    HUMAN    ELEMENT 

THE  human  element  should  never  be  left 
out  of  the  consideration  of  any  econom- 
ic problem,  for  it  is  the  most  potent  of  all 
the  factors  therein.  Theorists  propose  many 
things  which  appear  to  be  desirable,  but  old 
human  nature  comes  along  and  gives  them  a 
jolt  which  is  fatal.  All  the  stabilization 
schemes  which  were  to  regulate  prices  ot 
various  commodities  have  failed  because  in 
one  way  or  another  they  didn't  jibe  with 
human  nature.  All  the  monetary  schemes 
which  ignored  human  nature's  conception  of 
values  have  failed.  No  matter  how  strong 
the  government  or  how  absolute  the  power 
behind  it,  human  nature  would  not  swap  its 
valuable  commcKlities  or  services  for  money  in 
which  it  had  not  assurance  of  ability  to  ex- 
change again  for  other  valuable  things.  All 
the  communistic  plans  ever  proposed  have 
failed  because  they  ignored  human  nature, 
and  the  Russian  experiment  must  fail  for  the 
same  fundamental  reason.  If  men  can't  reap 
the  rewards  of  their  work  they  will  cease  to 
work  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
existence.  Enthusiasm  may  carry  them  along 
lor  a  while,  or  something  or  somebody  may 
fool  them  for  a  season,  but  in  the  end  they 
will  not  produce  if  there  is  no  personal  in- 
centive f(»r  it.  1Mie  present-day  theorists  who 
demand  that  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  government  create  inflation 
and  restore  the  prices  (»f  inllation  are  ignor- 
ing the  human  factor  in  their  problem.  Un- 
less they  can  persuade  the  public  mind  to  be- 
lieve and  to  act  as  in  a  time  of  inflation  they 
must  fail,  no  matter  what  Congress  and 
executives  may  do.  Cooperation  is  a  good 
thing  as  long  as  it  is  profitable  to  the  co- 
ojUM-ators,  but  tlicy  are  human  and  will  not 
cooperate  much  longer  than  that.  And  so  y 
goes  and  so  it  is  that  we  cannot  ignore  this 
oldest  of  human  institutir)ns. 
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THE  Delmarva  Star,  a 
Wilmington  Sunday 
newspaper,  accuses 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association  of  being 
jnerely  a  catspaw  for  the 
milk  dealers,  and  calls  it,  "a 
pretense,  a  sham  and  a  fraud 
existing  only  to  defraud  the 
public."  The.se  accusations 
have  been  made  during  the 
past  two   months  under   the 

pen  name  of  "Ispet,"  and  can  be  the  result  only 
of  a  lack  of  information  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
"Ispet"  also  might  be  accused  of  being  abysmally 
ignorant  of  the  true  situation. 

The  Star  has  also  aired  the  matter  of  milk  prices 
to  the  consumer  and  the  price  paid  to  producers 
in  New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  under  the  price 
plan  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'   Associa- 
tion.   Many   dairymen    in    this    section    need   only 
review  their  marketing  efforts  since  1923  to  under- 
stand why  they  have  been  receiving  low  prices  for 
their   milk    during    the    past   summer.     Since    the 
locally  operated   milk  plant  at   Middletown  went 
into  bankruptcy  about  1923,  many  of  these  pro- 
ducers have  shipped  to  Philadelphia  dealers  under 
the  Inter-State  Producers'  sales  plan  only  to  with- 
draw again  to  market  their  milk  locally  when  a 
new  local  milk  plant  or  cheese  factory  was  again 
established.     This    has    been    repeated   four    times 
since  1923,   the  last  time  in  April,   1931,  when  a 
cheese    factory    at    Middletown    was 
discontinued  and  the  producers  asked 
a  Philadelphia  dealer  again  to  take 
their    supply   of    milk.     This    request 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Philadelphia 
market  had  an  excess  supply  of  fluid 
milk,  but  finally  this  dealer  agreed  to 
accept  their  milk  on  a  surplus  price 
basis.    Some  of  these  dairymen,  who 
immediately  tested  their  herds  for  bo- 
vine tuberculosis,  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  fifty  per  cent 
basic  supply,  and  on  October  1st  all 
of  these  shippers  were  put  on  a  sixty 
per  cent   basic   price,    and  forty  per 
cent  surplus  price. 

Four  times  these  New  Castle  coun- 
ty dairymen  have  petitioned  Philadel- 
phia dealers  to  buy  their  milk  regard- 
less of  the  demand  for  a  greater  or 
less  supply  of  fluid  milk  in  Philadel- 
phia at  that  time,  only  to  withdraw 
from  this  market  after  a  short  period. 
The    Star    also    airs    a    complaint 
about  the  retail  price  of  milk  in  Wil- 
mington.    "Ispet"   has    averaged   the 
price    of    special     raw    milk,    which 
brings  20  cents  per  quart,  with  that 
of  regular  pasteurized  milk,  selling  at 
11  cents  per  quart,  to  draw  his  con- 
clusion that  the  average  price  of  milk 
in  Wilmington  is  about  16  cents  per 
quart.  The  fallacy  in  this  argument  is 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
this    spocial    milk   is   on   the    market 
and  that  the  average  price  for  milk 
retailing  in  Wilmington  is  near  11  cents  per  quart. 
Again  The  Star  erroneously  complains  because 
the  surplus  milk  supply  is  not  turned  over  to  the 
poor  and  unemployment  organizations  at  the  price 
approaching  the  amount  paid  to  the  producer.    If 
this  were  done  in  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  it 
would  mean  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  quarts 
of  milk  now  being  purchased  for  the  unemployed, 
and  for  which  the  dairymen  are  being  paid  a  basic 
price,  would  have   to   fall   into  the   surplus  price 
class. 

But  to  return  to  the  charges  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  is  a  catspaw  for  the 
milk  dealers,  let  us  point  out  a  situation  involving 
the  one  cent  per  quart  price  cut  of  retail  milk  on 
September  1st.  Dealers  in  the  Philadelphia  milk 
shed  insisted  on  reducing  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  two  cents  per  quart,  making  the  pro- 
ducer stand  the  entire  loss  which  would  amount 
to  a  price  cut  to  dairymen  of  92  cents  per  hundred. 
The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  is  a 
bargaining  organization  controlled  by  dairymen 
shipping  into  the  Philadelphia  territory.  They  bar- 
gained with  these  milk  dealers,  resulting  in  a  one 
cent  per  quart  reduction  of  the  price  of  milk  upon 
the  street.  This  amounted  to  a  price  cut  of  about 
60  cents  per  hundred,  the  farmers  taking  a  cut  of 
33  cents  per  hundred,  and  the  dealers  standing  the 
rest  of  the  loss.  Analyze  this  situation.  Without 
the  producers'  organization  dairymen  would  have 
taken  a  cut  of  92  cents  per  hundred  for  their  milk. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  accuse  this  organization  of  be- 
ing a  mere  catspaw  to  any  milk  dealer. 

Another  recent  event  which  has  created  quite  a 
r.tir  among  dairymen  in  New  Castle  county,  Dela- 
ware, was  a  meeting  last  week  at  Middletown 
where  over  300  producers  and  spectators  proposed 
to  procure  an  injunction  against  the  Dairy  Council 
in  their  effort  to  raise  the  quality  of  milk  produced 
in  that  territory.  The  Dairy  Council  had  previous- 
ly announced  that  dairy  farms  marketing  their 
milk  through  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


sociation  would  be  required  to  provide  proper  san- 
itary housing  for  their  herds.  As  was  pointed  out 
f-.t  this  meeting  by  C.  I.  Cohee,  secretary  of  the 
Council,  permanent  improvement  of  dairy  barns 
would  not  be  enforced  immediately  until  Governor 
Pinchot's  committee  on  uniform  regulations  for 
production  of  milk  had  made  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  Cohee  told  the  producers  at  this  meeting, 
"Dairy  Council  records  show  that  the  poorest  qual- 
ity of  milk  coming  into  Philadelphia  from  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  is  from  your  territory." 
This  was  not  news  to  many  of  these  dairymen,  but 
it  is  a  fact  which  should  be  carefully  considered 
if  the  tenants  and  land  owners  in  this  territory  de- 
sire to  maintain  a  market  for  their  milk. 

"Ispet"  in  The  Star  has  made  many  other  er- 
roneous statements  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  entire  milk  situation  in  Delaware  and  in  the 
Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  markets.  To  correct 
these  misleading  statements  would  require  much 


The  Mercer  county  Four-H  Club  poultry  judging  team  took  first 
honors  at  the  state-wide  judging  contest  held  at  Asbury  Park  on  October 
Slst  These  boys  competed  against  teams  from  eight  other  counties  in  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  rlub  poultry  judging  contests  ever  held  In  the 
state.  In  January  the  Mercer  county  team  will  represent  New  Jersey  at 
the  National  Contest  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 

The  members  of  the  team  are  (left  to  right):  Edward  Reichard,  \Vm. 
Ford,  Chris  .\ndreas.  Jack  Goldenbaum  who  assisted  in  coaching  the  team, 
and  Edward  Trockenbrod. 


space,  but  any  farmer  who  carefully  studies  all 
sides  of  the  milk  situation  can  grasp  the  error 
of  "Ispet's"  viewpoint. 

*       *      * 

TUESDAY,  November  10th,  opened  New  Jer- 
sey's gunning  season  for  small  game.  Thou- 
sands of  hunters  will  be  tramping  the  dry  wood- 
lots  throughout  the  state  during  the  next  two 
weeks,  and  it  is  important  that  every  hunter  and 
property    owner    take    every    precaution    against 

fires. 

This  has  been  an  extremely  dry  fall,  making  the 
brush  and  fallen  leaves,  as  well  as  the  dead  leaves 
hanging  on  the  trees,  mere  kindling  which  will 
start  a  serious  forest  fire  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. It  is  difficult  for  owners  of  woodlots  to  con- 
trol the  carelessness  of  hunters  without  posting 
their  land  against  hunting,  but  they  might  find 
it  a  help  to  post  signs  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  state  forests  asking  hunters  to  be,  "Careful 
with  Fire."  Probably  the  greatest  losses  by  forest 
fires  in  the  East  can*  be  attributed  to  careless 
smokers. 

During  the  hunting  season,  especially  when  the 
woods  are  as  dry  as  at  the  present  time,  every 
property  owner  should  keep  his  weather  eye  on  the 
lookout  for  any    fires   which   may   be    started  by 

carelessness. 

♦      *      ♦ 

EACH  year  farmers  as  well  as  consumers  are 
becoming  more  "grade"  and  "quality"  con- 
scious in  the  marketing  and  buying  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Until  recently  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  East  in  presenting  farm  products  to  con- 
sumers in  an  attractive  package.  Now  we  find 
many  beekeepers  wrapping  their  comb  honey  in 
cellophane.  Some  progressive  poultrymen  are  mar- 
keting their  dressed  birds  in  a  similar  package, 
PS  are  also  a  few  celery  growers. 

Probably  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  quality 
eggs  retailed  in  dozen-cartons  will  be  sealed  in  a 
cellophane  air-tight  container.    Just   what  effect 
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this  would  have  on  retaining 
the  interior  quality  of  fresh 
eggs  is  not  known,  but  the 
Pacific  Coast  Egg  Producers 
have  found  it  profitable  to 
seal  each  egg  by  dipping  it 
in  an  oil  solution  to  make 
the  shell  more  nearly  air- 
tight. The  use  of  cellophane, 
or  a  similar  product,  for 
sealing  cartons  of  eggs  for 
the  retail  market  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  some  research. 

*       *      * 

THE  revised  list  of  fertilizer  grades,  made  nec- 
essary by  the  decision  of  the  fertilizer  industry 
to  substitute  "nitrogen"  for  "ammonia"  in  fer- 
tilizer analyses,  has  been  announced  by  the  State 
Experiment  Station.  This  change  became  effective 
November  1st,  and  the  list  of  grades  recommended 
by  the  Experiment  Station  is  as  follows:  3-8-10, 
3-12-6,  4-8-5,  4-8-7,  4-12-4,  4-16-4,  5-8-7,  5-10-5  and 
6-6-5. 

"In  most  cases  the  new  analyses  recommended 
contain  the  same  percentage  of  nitrogen  that  the 
analyses  formerly  recommended  contained  of  am- 
monia," advises  H.  R.  Cox,  extension  service  ag- 
ronomist. "These  grades  will  give  farniers  about 
one-fifth  more  nitrogen  than  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using.  This  additional  nitrogen  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  under  many  conditions. 
Where  there  may  be  danger  of  applying  nitrogen 
ir  excess,  however,  farmers  may 
either  use  a  little  smaller  quantity  of 
the  same  grade  or  an  equal  quantity 
of  a  grade  lower  in  nitrogen." 

*  *     * 

CHICK  hatcherymen  and  the  poul- 
try specialists  at  the  colleges  re- 
port that  more  winter  broilers  are 
being  raised  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  is  said  to  be  a  direct  re- 
action to  the  high  prices  received  for 
winter  broilers  last  year  and  it  is 
felt  that  the  increased  numbers  this 
year  may  result  in  a  flooded  market 
with  low  prices.  Many  hatcheries 
have  been  unable  to  fill  their  orders 
for  these  early  hatched  chicks,  a  con- 
dition which  exists  throughout  New 
Jersey  and  the  Eastern  Shore. 

*  *     * 

NEW  JERSEY  Agricultural  Week 
will  be  held  in  Trenton  during 
the  week  of  January  26  to  29,  1932. 

*  ♦      ♦ 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Produoeis"  Associa- 
tion will  again  be  held  at  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
on  November  17th  and  18th.  Most 
of  the  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  elec- 
tion of  directors  and  general  business, 
and  the  annual  banquet  will  be  held 
that  evening.  The  meeting  the  follow- 
ing morning  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

*  ♦      * 

SEVERAL  readers  have  made  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  several  rabbit  meat  packing  plants 
and  rabbit  sales  organizations  which  have  opened 
plants  in  New  Jersey  during  the  past  month.  They 
v/ant  to  know  about  the  future  of  such  an  industry 
and  the  advisability  of  going  into  the  rabbit  busi- 
ness and  signing  contracts  with  these  concerns. 
The  best  advice  is  to  look  before  you  leap. 

Most  of  these  concerns  operate  on  a  buy  back 
basis.  You  must  buy  breeding  stock  and  equip- 
ment from  them  and  in  return  sig^n  a  contract  to 
sell  your  entire  production  to  them  on  a  meat 
basis.  This, is  not  a  new  proposition;  many  such 
concerns  have  sprung  into  existence  over  night, 
and  have  gone  out  of  existence  as  quickly.  Others 
have  been  in  business  for  many  years. 

One  who  is  considering  going  into  the  business 
of  raising  rabbits  under  a  contract  basis  must 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  must  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  breeding  stock  and  equipment  and 
what  his  chance  for  returns  on  this  investment  will 
be.  It  is  advisable  to  talk  to  men  who  for  several 
years  have  been  raising  and  marketing  rabbits 
for  meat. 

Again  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  market  for  rabbit  meat  is  rather  limited  and 
can  easily  be  overdone.  Some  of  the  retail  stores 
which  have  tried  to  market  rabbits  have  given  up 
the  idea  as  they  find  that  most  of  their  customers 
prefer  other  types  of  meat.  Several  rabbit  meat 
packing  plants  recently  opened  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  market  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  too  rapid 
expansion. 

*      *      * 

THE  packing  of  potatoes  in  crates  at  harvest 
requires  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  labor 
involved  in  raising  this  crop,  says  Professor  R.  U. 
Blasingame  of  Penn  State.  The  agricultural  en- 
gineering department  of  the  College  has  designed, 
constructed  and  tested  a  potato  picker  which  at- 
tracted much  interest  at  a  recent  meeting  of  po- 
tato growers. 
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Prevent  Cracks 
inWood  Floors 


ALMOST  every  householder  has 
at  some  time  experienced  the 
exasperation  and  disappoint- 
ment that  result  from  a  badly  laid 
floor  which  develops  cracks  and  ir- 
regularities, catching  dirt  and  dust, 
and  often  creaking  under  foot. 

The  time  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  cracks  in  a  floor  is  when  the  floor 
is  laid,  says  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  The  cracks 
that  develop  within  a  few  weeks  or 
months  in  a  new,  well-laid  floor  are 
the  result  of  a  change  in  moisture 
content  within  the  wood  itself.  This 
change  in  moisture  content  of  the 
wood  may  be  due  to  improper  pre- 
liminary seasoning;  improper  storage 
conditions  at  the  mill  or  retail  yard; 
delivery  to  the  building  during  wet 
weather  or  before  the  masonry  or 
plaster  walls  are  dry;  or  it  may  be 
due  to  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  Mr  within  the  building  either 
before  or  after  the  flooring  is  laid. 
The  change  in  moisture  content  of 
the  flooring  as  a  result  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  from  the  air  is 
the  most  serious  cause  of  cracks, 
largely  because  its  importance  is  not 
appreciated;  hence  little  or  no  effort 
is  made  to  guard  against  it. 

If  you  are   building  a  new  home, 
you  can  safeguard  your  flooring  by: — 
Ordering  your  wood  from  a  manufac- 
turer upon  whom  you  can  rely  to  pro- 
tect the  stock  properly  while  it  is  in 
his  hands.    Never  allowing  flooring  to 
be   delivered   on   a   rainy  or   even   a 
damp   day.    Never   allowing  it   Lo   be 
stored  in  the  house  before  the  plaster 
or  masonry  of  the  walls  has  had  time  to  become 
thoroughly  dry.    Watching  the  humidity  of  the  air 
in  the  house  both  day  and  night  while  the  house 
is  unoccupied. 

This  last  point  means  that  if  necessary  heat 
should  be  maintained  in  the  house  from  the  time 
the  flooring  is  delivered  until  it  is  finished  by  the 
painter.  The  house  interior  should  be  maintained 
at  at  least  15  degrees  F.  above  outdoor  temper- 
atures and  should  not  be  allowed  to  cool  below 
about  70  degrees  during  the 
summer  or  62  degrees  to  65 
degrees  when  the  outdoor  tem- 
peratures are  below  freezing. 
While  temperatures  a  little 
higher  than  this  will  not  do 
any  harm,  any  severe  over- 
heating must  be  avoided.  After 
receiving  the  protective  coat 
of  finish,  temperatures  com- 
parable with  those  occurring 
in  the  house  during  occupancy 
should  be  maintained.  Very 
little  heat  is  required  in  warm, 
dry  weather,  but  spells  of 
damp  or  cool  weather  are 
likely  to  occur  in  any  month 
in  the  year.  Whenever  pd" 
sible  the  heating  plant  should 
be  placed  In  the  house  before 
the  Interior  trim  goes  in,  to 
supply  the  necessary  heat. 

Another  precaution  in  floor 
laying  for  best  results  la  to 
eliminate  all  crooked  boards 
when  the  stock  is  delivered,  or 
use  them  In  Inconspicuous 
places  like  closets. 

<^ 


To  Avoid  Colds 

44  T CAUGHT  a  cold"  is  about 
J.  the  silliest  expression 
heard  today.  No  one  tries  to 
catch  a  cold.  The  trouble  with 
us  is  that  we  do  not  try  very 
hard  to  keep  a  cold  from 
catching  un.  That  is  why  we 
meet  so  many  today  who  are 
complaining  about  what   hap- 


J.VXE  Is  a  popular  youn);  lady  of 
two  and  a  half  years.  Two  ador- 
ing big  brothers  prove  that  "gentle- 
men prefer  blonds"  and  are  her  un- 
tiring slaves.  Due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
adulation  of  her  admiring  adult 
world,  Jane  has  early  learned  the 
power  of  tears  and  pouting  which  last 
for  hours.  Jane's  mother  is  worried 
and  wonders  what  method  to  pursue. 
Have  you  a  suggestion?  What  would 
you  do  ?  Addn>HS  your  letter  to  Home 
Pag«^  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
7301    Penn   .\ venue,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


There  Is  Charm  in  a  Well-Laid  Floor. 

pened  when  the  weather  changed. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  you  can  do. 
both  to  prevent  and  to  correct  colds,  is  to  keep 
your  body  as  alkaline  as  possible.  Vegetables, 
fruits  and  milk  in  the  diet  will  do  this. 

If,  however,  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on  take  a 
hot  bath  and  get  into  a  warm  bed  immediately. 
Then  drink  a  full  glass  of  hot  lemonade.  Sweat  out 
those  poisons.  In  the  morning  squeeze  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  Into  a  half  glass  of  water.    Stir  in  a  half 

teaspoon  of  baking  soda  and 
drink  It  while  it  bubbles.  Re- 
peat this  three  times  a  day 
until  your  cold  has  disappear- 
ed. Remember,  however,  that 
If  your  cold  falls  to  respond 
promptly  your  physician 
should  be  Interviewed.  A  little 
cold  Is  often  a  dangerous 
thing. 

O 

Timely  Tips 

Bread  Wrappers 

BREAD  wrappers  make  very 
good  window  polishers, 
the  paraffin  In  the  papers  giv- 
ing a  polish  to  the  glass.  They 
are  excellent  also  for  polish- 
ing and  cleaning  the  top  of 
the  stove,  and  during  the 
school  year  I  cut  the  wrap- 
pers to  a  convenient  size,  and 
place  them  in  a  drawer  of  the 
kitchen  cabinet  for  use  in 
wrapping  the  children's  lunch. 
*  *  * 
Honey 

Try  making  cake  icings 
with  extracted  honey,  blend- 
ing with  orange,  almond  or 
lemon  flavors,  or  with  cor- 
iander, cardamon  or  anise. 

A  good  rule  for  the  storing 
of  honey  Is  to  remember  that 
where  salt  will  keep  dry  l.s  a 
good  place  for  honey.  Where 
salt  gathers  moisture  is  too 
damp  al.so  for  storing  honey^^ 
Mr.s.    Hugo   Geraten/^ 


What  Is  Wrong 
with  Betty? 

IT  was  the  year  Betty  wa.s  .seven 
that  she  began  to  act  queer.  Be^- 
fore  that  time  she  had  seemed  to 
be  a  normal  child.  She  and  her  four- 
year-old  brother  Ted,  had  romped 
and  fought  like  two  healthy  little 
puppies.  But  the  winter  Betty  was 
in  the  second  grade  at  school  Grand- 
mother came  to  visit. 

"How  cute  Ted  looks  in  that  little 
play  suit,"  laughed  Grandmother  the 
first  day  she  arrived.  "Ted  looks  just 
like  his  Daddy  when  he  gets  that  cap 
on,"  she  remarked  again  that  day. 
Still  later  at  supper  she  said,  "What 
bright,  snapping  eyes  Ted  has,  he'll 
be  at  the  head  of  his  class  when  he 
goes  to  school."  Both  Daddy  and 
Mother  beamed  at  Ted.  They  were 
glad  Grandmother  was  Impressed 
with  her  grandson. 

It  was  the  next  morning  that  Betty 
refused  to  eat  her  breakfast. 

"Why  Betty,"  exclaimed  Mother 
who  was  always  very  particular  that 
Betty  ate  a  good  breakfast  before 
she  went  to  school,  "are  you  sick?" 
Betty  hung  her  head  and  refused  to 
answer. 

"See  how  Ted  eats  his  breakfast, " 
put  in  Grandmother,  "surely  you 
don't  want  a  little  fellow  like  Ted  to 
do  better  than  you." 

Betty  flopped  down  on  the  floor  and 
lay  on  her  stomach.  Her  mother 
coaxed  and  threatened  to  no  avail. 
She  was  exasperated,  never  had  the 
child  acted  like  that  before  and  why 
did  she  choose  now,  of  all  times,  when 
Grandmother  was  visiting?  Finally 
BeLLy  was  sent  to  scliooi  Withoui,  any 
breakfast.  But  the  next  meal  Betty 
ate  a  little  after  much  coaxing  and  then  threw 
herself  on  the  floor  again.  Her  Daddy  took  a  hand 
in  the  affair  with  a  good  old-fashioned  switch  but 
that  only  caused  screams  and  yells  and  although 
they  got  her  back  to  the  table  she  was  too  upset 
to  eat  even  if  she  would.  But  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come,  the  next  morning  Betty  refused  to  go  to 
school.  Her  Mother  did  everything  she  knew  to  get 
her  to  go,  but  no,  Betty  would  not.  They  called  a 
doctor  to  see  if  the  youngster  was  sick  but  hs 
could  find  nothing  wrong  with  her.  The  next 
morning  her  Daddy  took  her  to  school.  At  the 
first  recess  Betty  ran  off  home.  Her  Mother  called 
up  the  principal  of  the  school  and  explained  mat- 
ters. He  came  around  and  talked  to  Betty  after 
school  but  his  talk  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  such  performances  Betty  began  to 
lose  weight  and  looked  almost  sick.  Mother  waa 
getting  hysterical.  What  was  wrong  with  Betty '^ 
Something  had  to  be  done.  Finally  in  desperation 
they  took  her  to  a  psychoanalist.  He  took  Betty 
away  and  talked  to  her  for  over  an  hour,  then 
later  he  told  her  parents  what  was  wrong. 

"Betty,"  he  explained,  "thinks  you  love  Ted  bet- 
ter than  her.  She  was  only  acting  that  way  to  gain 
attention.  Try  showing  her  a  little  special  favor 
and  she  will  be  all  right." 

The  next  day  her  Daddy  said  casually.  "Betty, 
how  about  you  and  I  taking  a  trip  Into  the  city 
today?  " 

"Isn't  Ted  going  too?"  asked  Betty  incredulous- 
ly- 

"No,  not  today,"  answered  her  Daddy,  "you're 
to  be  my  best  girl." 

A  trip  to  the  city  with  dinner  at  a  restaurant 
and  a  movie  afterwards  made  a  different  Betty.  If 
she  again  refused  to  eat  they  paid  no  attention  to 
her  and  she  soon  forgot  to  pout.  Her  Mother  re- 
membered several  times  a  day  to  give  her  a  hug 
and  a  kiss  and  tell  her  how  much  she  loved  her 
Before  long  Betty  was  a  happy  little  girl  going  to 
school  and  getting  the  best  grades  in  her  class. 

Jean   Lathom   McF^arland. 


-»- 


To  keep  fish  from  falling  apart  when  boiling, 
add  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar  to  a  quart  of  water 
in  which  they  are  boiled. 

Use  three  tablespoons  of  vinegar  to  a  gallon  of 

water  when  washing  windows  to  give  them  a  nice 

'   polish.  M.   H.  G. 
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Aprons  and  House  Dresses 


No.  721)8. — Ladies"  morning  frock.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  38.  40.  4;.',  14.  16.  48.  50 
and  52  inche.s  bust  measuro.  A  16- inch 
size  requires  4',4  yards  of  35-inrh  ma- 
terial. For  contra.-^ting  material  Vi  yard 
is  required.    Price   15c  or  two  fur  25c. 

No.  7310. — Ladies'  hou.se  dre.sa.  Designed 
in  sizes:  Small.  34-36:  medium.  38-40: 
large.  42-44:  extra  large.  46-48  inches  bu.st 
measure.  Size  medium  requires  3Ts  yards 
of  35-inch  material.  The  belt  in  contrast- 
ing material  requires  V»  yard.  Bow  of 
ribbon  requires  ^  yard.  Price  I5c  or  two 
for  25c. 

No.  7264. — Ladies'  hou.se  dre.ss.  Designed 
in  sizes:  Small.  34-36:  medium.  38-40: 
large,  42-44;  extra  large.  46-48  inches  bust 
measure.  A  medium  .size  requires  3'"h  yards 
of  35-inch  material.  For  contrasting  ma- 
terial 1-6  yard  cut  crosswise  i.s  required. 
Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7341. — Ladies'  hou.se  dress.  Design- 
ed in  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  50,  .52  and 
54  inches  bust  measure.  Size  46  requires 
t'j  yard.s  of  35-inch  material  if  made  with 
abort  sleeves.  With  long  sleeves  4's  yards 
will  be  required.  Collar,  vestee,  cuff.s  and 
Pocket  facings  of  contrasting  material  re- 
quires 2-3  yard  35  inches  wide.  To  flni.sh 
with  bias  binding  requires  2  yards  I'j 
inches  wide.    iMice  15c  or  two  for  2.5o. 

No.  7181. — Ladies'  house  dress.  Designed 
In  sizes:  ;«.  40.  12.  14,  46.  18,  .50  and  52 
inches  bust  measure.  A  42-inch  size  if 
made    witli     long    sleevp.-<.     rfnuircs    5    t-3 


y.irds  of  .SS-inch  material.  For  contrasting 
material  %  yard  will  be  required  35  inches 
wide.    Price   1.5c  or  two   for  25c. 

No.  7061. — Ladies'  apron.  Designed  in 
one  size — Medium.  It  requires  l='i  yards 
35  inches  wide.  To  finish  with  bias  bind- 
ing requires  10^'  yards  I'/u  inche.s  wide. 
Price   15c   or   two   for   25c. 

No.  5852. — Domestic  .science  apron  and 
head  band.  With  or  without  closed  inserts 
at  the  sides.  Sizes  for  ladies;  sm;ill,  me- 
dium, large  and  extra  large.  For  Juniors, 
12.  14  and  16  years.  Medium  size  requires 
2' J  Hour  bags.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7091. — Ladie.s"  morning  frock.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  36,  38,  40.  42.  11,  46,  18,  50, 
52  and  54  inches  bust  measure.  A  46-inch 
size  retiuires  3''t  yards  of  35-in(:h  material. 
For  contrasting  material  '^i  yard  35  inches 
wide  is  required  cut  crosswise.  Price  15< 
or  two  for  25c. 

HOW   TO   OBSEB 

All  patterns  1.5c  each,  two  for  25c.  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Address  Pattern  Depari- 
ment.  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

WINTEB  FASHION  BOOK 

Send  10c  in  .silver  or  .stamp.s  for  our 
Winter  Book  of  Fashions  showing  16  color 
pages  and  containing  designs  of  Ladies'. 
Mi.^'se.s'  and  Children's  Patterns,  also 
Hiiit.s    to    tlie    Home    Dressmaker. 


m;':'-W^mm 


i-i., 


She  sells  her  pastry  and 
flowers  by  telephone 

A  farmer's  wife  living  near  Newton,  N.  C,  takes  advantage  of  her 
telephone  to  sell  the  cakes  and  pies  which  she  is  skilled  in  making. 
She  calls  her  customers  regularly  to  find  out  what  they  wish,  and  in 
this  way  is  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  products  she  can  bake.  She  also 
takes  telephone  orders  for  flowers  in  season.  Her  extra  money  from 
these  sources  amounts  to  a  substantial  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  telephone  is  an  important  aid  in  promoting  the  most  profit- 
able sales  of  livestock,  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  through  co- 
operative associations  or  local  markets.  It  is  invaluable  in  making 
social  or  business  engagements,  ordering  supplies  or  summoning 
help  in  times  of  fire,  accident  or  sickness.  And  it  enables  parents 
on  the  farm  to  keep  in  frequent  touch  with  children  who  are  at 
school  or  working  in  nearby  places. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a  telephone  that  serves  well,  rain 
or  shine. 


A    BELL    SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 


For  coughs  due  to  colds,  the  best  rem- 
edy that  money  could  buy  can  easily  be 
mixed  at  home.  It  saves  money  and  gives 
you  the  most  reliable,  quick-acting  medi- 
cine you  ever  used.  The  way  it  takes  hold 
of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  immediate  re- 
lief,  is  a.stonishlng. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pmi 
bottle,  and  till  up  with  plain  granulated 
sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey.  It's  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix,  and  when  you  once 
use  it,  you  will  never  be  without  It.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  good — children  really 
like  It. 

It  Is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  and  soothes  the 
inflamed  membranes.  At  the  same  time, 
part  of  the  medicine  is  ab.sorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  helps  the  system  throw 
off  the  whcjle  trouble.  Kven  those  severe 
coughs  which  follow  cold  epidemics,  are 
promptly   ended. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com- 
pound of  Norway  Pine,  containing  the 
active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  retlned  pal- 
atable form.  Nothing  known  in  medicine 
is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  severe 
coughs  and   bronchial   irritations.  « 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute   tor  tff*. 

Pinex.    It   is  guaranteed   to  give         *^i§- 
prompt  relief  or  money  refunded.        "^  "^ 

for  Cough s.JL 


MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,    dignified    work,    position 

permanent   with   good    pay   to   men 

who  can   qualify. 

Must   own   or   have   use   of  convey 

ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7301   Penn   Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ROOM  "BATH    ^ 

\i.'4*f*'Sl    /ft*ftf    to     §Ull»9U  .,R  H- 

/ 1  /  t$\lt%ttl 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


^^^^  ^^B        To  Paper  a  lOxiB  Ro«ai 
^   ^  V^V  Complete 

^^^^    ^^^  Send  for  I  RKK  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila..  Pa 


.WRIST  WATCH  GIVEN 


J  8«n  mr  Grmpe  Utun.  Onmlvtii,  (nnriy  Minu.  vtc.  «t 
6c  piirk.  Kv«rrbody  wDI  bur  from  rxi  1  rivo  wriiC 
watch  uid  ulher  dandr  pr»Bentn   KKKK    «n<l    b«Midn« 

I  yuu  make  rnttner  evarv  oar.  Wrfta  tudar  fur  ac«Ota' 
p»rhmt^«.     I  TRUST  YOU. 

I  tharlet  David.  ftu.V,  Cincinnati,  O.   D«pt*  199 


THE  AUV^ERTISEMENTS  in  Penn.sylvania  Farmer  contain 
information  that  is  valuable  and  important.  Read  them  and 
when  an.swerinfj  them  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  It  will 
he!])  us  and  help  yon. 


I       t 
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Hold  on  to  your 
seasoned  layers  this  winter 


Start  your  promising  pullets  to 
laying,  but  don't  discard  your  de- 
pendable year-old  hens.  The  mor- 
tality will  be  less  . . .  you  will  have 
fewer  small  eggs  .  .  .  better  still, 
you  will  have  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion, if  you  care  for  them  with 
Pan-a-min. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing year-old  hens  are  unprofitable. 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  gives 
health  and  vigor,  conditions  and 
keeps  in  laying  trim.  It  has  the 
same  beneficial  effects  on  mature 
layers  that  it  has  on  pullets. 

Four  hundred  mature  hens  on 
our  Research  Farm  were  used  in  a 
test.  They  were  fairly  good  layers. 
For  the  test,  we  divided  them 
equally  and  kept  them  in  four  pens, 
all  alike,  in  the  same  laying  house. 
All  had  the  same  ration,  and  same 
care.  Pens  1  and  3  had  Pan-a-min 
added  to  their  feed.  There  was  no 
other  difference. 


At  the  end  of  eleven  months  the 
two  Pan-a-min  pens  (200  hens)  had 
laid  2066  2/3  dozen  eggs.  The  other 
two  pens  (200  hens)  had  laid 
1781^  dozen. 

The  Pan-a-min  hens  laid  285  1/6 
dozen  more  eggs  than  the  non- 
Pan-a-min  hens. 

The  Pan-a-min  hens  ate  more 
feed  —  to  be  exact,  $14.78  worth 
more.  But  that  is  natural.  Pan- 
a-min  makes  hens  hungry.  And  for 
that  extra  feed,  and  their  extra 
condition,  they  gave  us  nearly  300 
dozen  extra  eggs. 

Don't  sacrifice  your  proved, 
seasoned  layers.  Pan-a-min  with 
its  appetizing  and  conditioning 
properties,  and  its  indispensable 
minerals,  will  extend  their  useful- 
ness. Make  the  test  now,  this 
winter.  Get  your  supply  of  Pan- 
a-min  from  a  nearby  Dr.  Hess 
dealer,  or  write  to  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 

KEEPS   HENS   IN   LAYING   TRIM 


For  More  Fur  Money 

Ship  Your  Furs  to 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Since  1925  our  free  fur  marketing  service  has 
been  a  boon  to  fur  shippers.  Trappers  every- 
where have  found  that  they  can  always  depend 
on  Sears  for  honest  gradine,  quick  returns  and 
the  most  money  (or  their  fiirs.  If  you  are  etill 
selling  your  furs  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
le.irn  now  about  our  plan  which  means  mora 
fur  monty  for  you.  Learn  about  the 

THIRD  NATIONAL 
FUR  SHOW 

which  offers 

$5,000.00 

IN  CASH  AWARDS 

tn  trappers.  Write  today  for  Johnny  MuskratK 
new  book.  "Tips  to  Trappers" — its  yours  lor 
the  asking. 

SearSy  Roebuck 
and  Co. 


PMIadalpMa 

cr- 
Saattl* 


WrIU  o«v«a«  odmM 


SENT  FREE 


84PS3 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

riea.ie  mull  me  wtfhiiuf  cost 
or  obligntliiii  .lobniiv  Muskral'snew 
book  exulalDlna  your  free  fur  nmrketlng  aervlee 
•nd  the  Third  Natlooal  Fur  Show. 


Name. 


roatofllee 

Rural  Box 

State   . .   Route No. .. 

PIsas*  ■!▼•  both  your  Koat«  and  Box  Numb«r 
ir  oo  a  Rural  Rout* 


Street  Address  . 


D     1  DM1....._    ll<iiins|iun,     Imndblorliod, 

DmSdtn  lllIOWS    ttll'd    witit    fresh    Maine 
linlsnin.     Kino     for    home 
or    irlft.    Send    for   rinulnr.    S1.50    iioMtiiiild. 
J,   DORR,  BOOTHBAT  HARBOR,   MAINE 


B£A 

WAGON'MAN. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  (frrat,  rfspon?<il)le,  suopeesful.  40-5'far-old  com- 
I'any  now  make.s  tlii-.  Mirtiri."iint'  cffrr  to  hnnest  men. 
Invest  no  capital  I  Let  us  start  ymi  In  this  r)erma- 
iieiit  hasiness  that  YOU  own  and  nmtrol  your- 
self. Become  the  authorizad  McConnon  Dealer  and 
handle  the  complete  McConnon  line — no  red  tape  and 
no  division  of  line.  We  finance  you,  Ymi  extend  credit 
to  your  own  friends  and  cu.Momprs  when  you  please. 
Only  a  certain  numlier  of  these  "no- Investment"  prop- 
ositions are  open.  Each  one  olTers  a  Rood  living  with 
a  chance  to  nut  some  money  in  the  hank  every  week. 
Honest,  steady  men  who  write  promptly  are  assured 
of  first  consUlerstlofl.  Write  today  and  sak  for  "nn- 
Inrestment"  offer.  Address  Tl»e  IIou.se  of  Friendly 
Senice.  McConnon  &  t'ompeny.  Desk  D-5311.  Winona. 
Jdlnn. 


Colds  in  Poultry 
Quickly  Banished 

'Vheezing,    Rattlingr,    Choking,    Ends. 
Trouble  Stopped  In  48  Hours 

Readers  with  colds  in  their  flocks 
should  read  this  letter  from  Thomas 
Pulliam.  Shively,  Ky.    He  says: 

"1  have  had  blnls  with  their  eves  dosed  from 
colds,  and  have  sn\»><l  them  all.  One  cockerel 
wna  nearly  dead.  He  lo.^t  6  i>ounds.  I  Rave  hini 
(Jrotip Over  and  in  two  weeks  he  was  full  of 
pep  nrwl  flKlitinK  every  rix>»ter  on  Ihe  plnce. 
Why  do  iieojile  let  their  birds  die?  It's  so  easy 
to    save    thtrn    with    (Jioup-Ovcr." 

It  is  omazinir  how  qtifckly  Gronp-Over  ends 
colds  in  iMJultrj-.  A  few  drops  In  the  nostrils 
usunlly  bnnishes  every  syTuploni  over-nlRht — 
while  a  littli  in  the  drinkiiii;  water,  as  a  pre- 
ventive, Riinrds  the  whole  flock.  For  n  liherul 
supply,  send  .%0p  (or  $1  for  the  extra  large 
size)  to  Hurrell  DuBifer  Co.,  «74  Postal  StatUin 
llldfT.,      Indinnnpoljs,      Ind.       As     (Jroup-Over     is 

fninmnteed   to  do   the   work   or  money    refunded, 
t    costs    nothinj;    to   try. 


FORUM 


Conducted  by 
ELSIE  K.  WATSON 


M  )-«^»<  l^^»<  >41fr  »4^04^  >  >4^»«>4 
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Busy  Bird  Club  News 

SOME  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  article 
about  the  Maryland  yellow  throat. 
A  member  from  a  more  southern 
state  submitted  it.  You  expressed  the 
opinion  that  perhaps  they  did  not 
come  up  this  far  north  to  our  state 
(Pennsylvania). 

I  am  much  interested  in  birds  and 
have  two  highly  illustrated  bird- 
books,  so  I  am  sending  in  my  version 
of  the  Maryland  yellow  throat.  He 
does,  with  his  mate,  migrate  to  our 
state.  I  was  watering  the  cows  when 
he  and  his  mate  "chipped"  inquis- 
itively from  the  shelter  of  a  dense 
vine.  He  is  a  lovely  bird,  his  bright, 
snapping  eyes,  his  black  mask,  oh, 
he  is  an  interesting  sight!  His  mate 
is  more  retiring  and  has  no  mask.  He 
questions  and  questions  you  as  to 
your  business  there,  as  he  hops  blith- 
fully  from  branch  to  branch,  and  con- 
tinues it  till  you  leave  his  haunts. 
Mary  V.  Kundra. 
a     *     * 

A  Scrapbook  for  Notes 

SOME  of  the  Club  members  are 
writing  in  to  tell  me  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  scrapbook. 
Well,  then,  why  not  make  one.  Use 
strong,  brown  wrapping  paper  for 
your  pages.  If  your  pages  are  to  be 
twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  cut  the 
paper  twenty-four  by  eighteen  inches 
to  make  double  sheets.  Prepare  about 
ten  of  these,  fold  them  down  the 
center  and  one  inside  the  other  in 
book  form.  To  hold  them  firmly  you 
might  stitch  them  down  the  center  by 
hand,  using  darning  needle  and  black 
waxed  thread.  Make  your  stitches 
about  an  inch  long. 

Now,  for  the  cover.  Use  two  sheets 
of  stiff  cardboard,  each  thirteen  and 
a  half  by  twenty-two  inches.  Per- 
haps you  can  find  cardboard  that  is 
covered  on  one  side  with  some  bril- 
liant color.  Use  this  colored  side  for 
the  outside.  On  the  inside  of  these 
cardboards,  paint  a  border  of  some 
harmonizing  color  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches.  Now  join  the  two  sep- 
arate half  covers  on  the  outside  with 
a  strip  of  narrow,  black  adhesive  tape. 
To  fasten  the  book  to  the  cover,  paste 
the  first  page  to  the  front  cover,  just 
inside  the  painted  border,  and  do  the 
same  with  the  last  page  on  the  back 
cover. 

If  you  have  a  good  picture  of  some 
birds,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  paste 
it  on  the  outside  of  the  cover.  Now, 
your  book  is  all  ready  for  clippings 
and  anything  you  might  like  to  write 
about  the  birds. 

Write  and  tell  me  about  your  book. 
I  shall  be  interested  to  know  if  you 
have  followed  my  suggestions — and 
perhaps  you  can  suggest  some  im- 
provements. 

O 

Profitable  Garden  Clubs 

GROWING  garden  vegetables  has 
proved  to  be  a  worthwhile  en- 
terprise for  Four-H  Club  boys  in  For- 
est county,  Pennsylvania,  during  1931. 
The  boys  have  worked  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Crider  of  East 
Hickory,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Bovard  in 
Tionesta,  with  the  assistance  of 
County  Agent  Russell  M.  Smith. 

From  a  garden  about  one-eighteenth 
of  an  acre  in  size,  Wilford  Watson,  of 
Endeavor,  cleared  $45.32.  Over  25 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  were 
grown  to  be  sure  of  a  steady  supply 
all  the  year.  Forty-six  hours  of  labor 
were  .spent  in  this  garden.  Receipts 
amounted  to  $20.15  for  vegetables 
sold  and  used  at  home:  $22.19  for  51 
quarts  of  canned  vegetables,  and  ap- 
proximately $40  for  vegetables  stor- 
ed and  harvested  late  in  the  season. 

Jean    Zeigler,    near    Endeavor,    al- 


though only  ten  years  of  age,  obtain- 
ed a  profit  of  $7.59  on  a  thirtieth-acre 
garden.  Over  50  quarts  of  vegetables 
were  canned  and  dried  for  home  use. 

In  Tionesta,  Howard  E.  Kelly  sold 
47  dozen  ears  of  sweet  corn  at  an 
average  price  of  32  cents  per  dozen. 
His  profit  in  the  corn  project  was 
$19.13.  Gilbert  Jamieson,  also  of 
Tionesta,  sold  26  dozen  ears  of  sweet 
com  in  July  for  a  total  of  $8.35,  or 
an  average  of  33  cents  per  dozen. 

Tomatoes  grown  for  sale,  for  use 
at  home,  and  for  canning,  returned 
to  Charles  Vlark  of  Tionesta,  a  profit 
of  $7.37.  The  Marglobe  and  John  Bear 
varieties  were  used.  Thirty-six  plants 
of  each  were  supplied  by  C.  A.  Ander- 
son, local  plant  grower. 

E.  H.  Rohrbeck, 
O 

Ingenious 

A  UNIVERSITY  student,  when  sit- 
ting for  an  examination,  was 
asked  to  compose  one  verse  of  poetry 
including  the  words  "analyze"  and 
"anatomy"  he  wrote: 

"My  analyze  over  the  ocean. 
My   analyze    over   the   sea. 

Oh!  who  will  pa  over  the  ocean. 
And  bring  back  my  anatomy?" 

Editor's    note:    -Rather    good,    isn't 

it?    What  can   you   do?     Compose  a 

four-line    poem    and    send    it    to    the 

Young  People's  Editor,  Pennsylvania 

Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave.,   Pittsburgh, 

Pa.   Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best. 

« 

Little  Folks 
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Srawlncr  by   Xindmlla  Jamarik. 
THE   DISHES 

.Somebody    didn't    wash    the    dishep 
dry ! 

How    do    I    know?     Because    I    .sjiw 
them   cry. 

Yep,    crying   aa   they    sat    upon    the 
shelve.s 

I  saw  them,  and  they  couldn't  help 
themselves. 

They    made    no    noise;    each    plate 
was   in   its   place. 

But,  oh,  two  tears  were  on  the  plat- 
ter's   face.' 

Oh,   don't  you   think  a  little   girl    i.s 
mean 

Whose    dishes    cry    because    they're 
not   wiped   clean? 

—  Elizabeth   West. 


Timmy's  Balloon  Ride 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
"Hah!"  With  a  tfemendous  sigh 
of  relief  and  very  cautiously  Timmy 
let  go  of  one  of  the  balloon  strings. 
Then,  he  released  another  and  grad- 
ually began  to  drift  downward.  By 
the  time  he  had  sent  three  of  the  bal- 
loons floating  off  by  themselves,  he 
could  see  the  roof-top  and  the  trees 
in  the  garden  and  by  letting  two 
more  go  he  was  enabled  to  circle 
gracefully  over  the  party  table  itself. 
The  mice  with  uplifted  paws  and 
voices  watched   him  descend. 

Timmy  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  sensation  he  was  causing  and 
with  a  balloon  string  in  each  hand, 
timed  his  landing  to  a  nicety.  Let- 
ting one  and  then  the  other  go  he 
came  down  in  the  very  center  of  the 
group  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Timmy's  marvelous  balloon  ascension 
was  the  only  topic  discussed  for  days 
and  daya  in  the  attic,  and  Timmy 
himself  is  writing  a  fat  mouse  book 
on  the  pleasures  and  perils  of  flying. 
(The  end.) 


The  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Wetzel 


By 

(;.    I  J.    ALLMAN 


CopyitKlil.    lUlil.    l*.v  Capper-Hurinan-Slocum,  Inc. 


THE  land  south  of  the  Ohio  river 
had  been  granted  to  the  whites 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
but  all  the  Indians  did  not  sign  the 
treaty.  Those  who  did  not  sign  did 
not  honor  the  agreement,  on  the 
grounds  that  those  who  signed  had  no 
authority  over  them.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  signers  re- 
gretted their  bargain  and  chose  to 
look  on  the  agreement  as  a  "scrap 
of  paper." 

The  settlers  naturally  felt  that  they 
(vere  in  the  right  when  taking  up  this 
land  and  making  homes  there.  The 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  form- 
ed a  confederation  of  tribes  in  Ohio 
headed  by  Joseph  Brant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  encroachments 
of  whites.  The  situation  was  full  of 
dynamite,  and  it  exploded  at  slight 
provocation. 

How  things  often  worked  out  when 
settlers  went  to  occupy  this  promised 
land  is  illustrated  by  the  account  of 
"May's  Disastrous  Trip  Down  the 
Ohio,"  as  told  by  H.  A.  Bruce  In 
"Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness 
Road." 

In  the  spring  of  1790  six  voyagers, 
four  men  and  two  women,  set  out 
down  the  Ohio  to  Limestone,  now 
Maysville,  Ky.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto  two  white  men  ran  down  the 
bank  In  great  excitement  and  begged 
the  travelers  to  take  them  on  board, 
as  they  had  escaped  Indians  who  were 
hot  after  them.  The  voyagers,  how- 
ever, were  suspicious  of  a  trap  and 
continued  to  drift  with  the  current, 
meanwhile  arguing  whether  to  take  a 
chance  on  rescuing  the  supposed  es- 
caped whites. 

Eventually  one  man  named  Flinn 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  abandon- 
ing two  of  his  race  to  the  savages 
ana    iu»iaLt;u    tuac    **^    s-**-    t'*^-    -*-^ii-i- 


'1  WOULD  NOT  THINK 

OF  FEEDING  WITHOUT   REGULATOR'' 


them,  then  work  themselves  half  to 
death  to  keep  from  starving  entirely. 
The  help  of  a  Wetzel  was  right  wel- 
come In  this  active  occupation,  and 
he  turned  his  energies  toward  helping 
these  home-hungry  folks  get  located. 
Wetzel's  presence  with  a  group  was 
a,  protection  against  hostile  redmen, 
for  his  fame  had  permeated  the  In- 
dian stamping  grounds.  The  redskins 
feared  him  and  .seemed  to  give  those 
in  his  care  a  wide  berth.  It  is  even 
likely  that  they  feared  he  was  on 
their  trail  when  he  was  not,  and  that 
this  wholesome  respect  tempered 
their  activities.  1 

AMONG  those  Interested  In  west- 
ern lands  was  John  MadLson, 
brother  of  James  who  later  became 
President.  Madison  hired  Wetzel  to 
go  with  him  through  the  Kanawha 
region,  now  In  West  Virginia.  On  this 
trip  they  ran  across  a  deserted  hunt- 
er's camp  where  they  found  some 
goods  concealed.  "I  think  I'll  help 
myself  to  a  blanket,"  said  Madison, 
and  he  did  so. 

In  crossing  the  Little  Kanawha 
that  day  they  were  fired  on  and  Mad- 
i.son  killed.  The  change  in  Wetzel's 
mind  Is  seen  here  in  that  he  did  not 
pursue  the  redman  who  fired  the  fatal 
shot,  but  took  Madison's  body  to 
friends   In  Wheeling. 

From  then  on  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  In  the  woods,  not  as  a  relentless 
hunter  of  Indians  or  even  wild  ani- 
mals, but  In  communion  with  the 
birds  and  the  beasts  which  seemed  to 
know  him  a  friend.  It  is  said  that  a 
delicate,  lame  doe  used  to  come  and 
rest  Its  face  beside  that  of  the  one- 
time fierce  destroyer,  unafraid.  But 
we  are  afraid  that  here  again  the  zeal 
of  the  historian  has  carried  him  be- 
yond   established    facts.     Let    us    put 


and  that  the  boat  then  push  off 
and  continue  until  he  determined 
whether  the  two  on  shore  were  escap- 
ing from  Indians  or  trying  to  lure 
the  others   to  their  fate. 

The  minute  he  leaped  on  the  bank 
a  half  dozen  redskins  seized  him  and 
then  commenced  firing  on  the  boat, 
which  could  not  get  away  very  fast. 
They  killed  two  on  the  boat  and  then 
boarded  the  craft,  shaking  hands  all 
around  as  they  did  so.  Having  shaken 
hands  cordially  with  the  live  whites 
they  proceeded  coolly  to  scalp  the 
dead  ones.  Then  they  found  a  barrel 
of  rum,  and  the  party  was  complete 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

Next  morning  three  boat-loads  of 
Virginia  gentlemen  came  down  the 
river.  Here  was  another  prize,  which 
the  Indians  made  for  with  all  the 
speed  they  could  get  out  of  their 
white  captives,  whom  they  drafted 
Into  rowing.  The  Virginians  escaped 
only  by  abandoning  two  of  their  boats 
and  all  their  goods  and  horses  to  the 
enemy. 

Fllnn,  the  man  whose  kindness  of 
heart  gave  the  redskins  the  chance 
they  were  waiting  for,  was  finally 
burned  at  the  stake.  Stiles,  another 
of  those  captured,  ran  the  gauntlet 
and  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
made  his  escape  and  reached  the  set- 
tlements. Miss  Fleming,  one  of  the 
women,  was  rescued  by  a  chief  when 
she  was  bound  to  a  stake  for  the 
final  ceremony,  and  conducted  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  other  woman  was 
killed  when  the  redmen  first  fired  on 
the  boat.  At  that  time  May,  the  lead- 
er, while  in  the  act  of  waving  his 
nightcap  as  a  token  of  surrender  was 
shot  in  the  forehead.  The  remaining 
man,  Johnson,  was  captured,  later 
ransomed  by  the  French  and  return- 
ed to  his  family. 

Thu.s  we  see  that  a  trip  down  the 
Ohio  was  not  a  pleasure  excursion 
those  days.  The  settlers  had  to  fight 
to   get    to    their   lands,   fight  to   hold 
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balance  the  score. 

When  In  1804  Lewis  and  Clark 
started  on  their  historic  trip  across 
the  Rockies  the  fame  of  Wetzel  In 
Kentucky  marked  him  as  a  man  useful 
In  their  enterprise.  They  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  him  and  he  finally  consent- 
ed to  join  them.  He  spent  four  month.s 
with  the  party,  then  came  back  home, 
because  the  trip  was  too  slow  and 
not  exciting  enough  for  him. 

Apparently  this  excursion  renewed 
his  old  restlessness,  and  he  decided  to 
.see  strange  lands  for  himself  again. 
He  bid  his  mother  and  sisters  good- 
bye. When  he  came  to  Lydla  she 
asked,  "When  shall  you  return?" 
(To  be   concluded.) 
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Think  what  one  extra  egg  a  month  means 
from  the  2500  hens  of  this  Virginia  feeder. 
More  than  200  dozen  extra  eggs  a  month! 
More  than  forty  dollars  extra  income! 
That  pays  for  all  his  Poultry  Regulator, 
many  times  over. 

Start  adding  Poultry  Regulator  to  your 
mash,  whatever  it  is.  No  feed  contains  the 
abundance  of  food  minerals  and  appetizing 
vegetable  tonics  foimd  in  Regulator.  That's 
why  hens  get  more  from  their  feed,  work 
harder,  and  lay  more  eggs  when  they're 
Regulated.  Add  only  two  pounds  to  a 
hundred  pounds  of  mash.  The  cost  is  trivial 


— the  results  almost  immediate  in  better 
flock  vigor,  more  eggs  and  more  profit. 

Special  offer  to  demonstrate  the  remark- 
able power  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator. 
$2.00  value  for  $1.00.  Take  any  lot  of  run- 
down hens,  free  them  of  worms  by  using 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules,  and  then  add  Regu- 
lator to  their  feed  and  watch  it  tone  and 
build  them  up  into  profitable  layers  in  a 
jiffy.  Everything  you  need — $1.00  worth  of 
Poultry  Regulator  and  $1.00  worth  of  N-K 
Capsules— $2.00  worth  of  goods — BOTH 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR— use  coupon. 
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prjti^  Poultry  Regulator 


$2.00  Worth  for  $1.00 


$1.00  Worth  of 
Poultry  Regulator 


AMH  A  $1.00  Package 
'^^^    of  PRATTS  N-K 


_                                    -^                                    (nicolint  anJ  kamala)  Capsules  for  worms 
Pra'iWKS^uT^?  n  vilue  foAl.  (Prices  a?e  .lightly  higher  in  Far  Wet.) 


Name 


.Town Sta»- 

OOOI>  ONLY  IN  U.S.A. 


Nat*  to  Dealers:  Honor  tbla  coupon 
when  stRncd  and  presented  with  f  1  for 
mo  4-pound  packases  I'ratta  Poultry 
Regulator  nnd  ones  1  size  I»rattfl  N-K 
Capsules.  Mall  coupons  to  Pratt  Food 

*    iniip;ill>  .  'ruc>    .vill    i-Jr    rrvit-xruiC:.-!    .Tu- 

medlately  with  new  merchandise. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp! 

Hailed  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  Plymoulh  Rock  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
.  .  .  ttie  All •  American  feedJ 

No  other  feed  has  earned  such  a 
universal  good  will.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  other  feeds — but  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  admits  no  argument! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  aids  digestion  and 

promotes  health  as  no  other  feed 

can.    Dried  Beet  Pulp  corrects 

the  bad  habits  of  other  feeds. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  good  for  all  animah — but  rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and 

weevils  won't  touch  it ! 

How  much?  Listen!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  selling  now  at  its  lowest  price  in  25 
years!  Recommend  it?  Listen!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  by  more  than  100  State 
Experimental  Stations  in  20  sUtes  east  of  the  Rockies!  Where  to  buy  it?  Listen! 
See  your  feed  dealer  — or  write  direct  to  us.  Your  Pulp  will  be  shipped  from 
the  Sugar  Factory  nearest  you ! 

I.AnilOWE  MILMNC   CO.,  Dept.  PF-12  DETROIT,  MICH. 


TRADE 
MARK 


\       IT    COSTS     LESS     TO 
WEAR     BALL-BANDI 

The  only  way  to  look  at  the  cost  of  rubber 
footwear  is  to  count  the  number  of  days 
wear  you  get  out  of  it !  The  new  Ball-Band 
line  is  the  toughest,  the  most  economical! 
Insist  on  seeing  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 
Mishawaka   Rubber    and   Woolen   Mfg. 
Co.,  Water  Street,   Mishawaka,  Indiana. 

BOOTS,  RUBBERS,  ARCTICS,   GAIOSHES,   CANVAS 
\       SHOES,  MISHKO  WORK  SHOES,  WOOLEN  FOOTWEAR        \^ 


BALL<^BAND 
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The  Rainbows  End 


Feeding  costs  are  at 
rock  bottom.  •  •  •  Hoi/ir 
can  you  afford  not  to 
feed  Pratts? 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

When  Selling  Turkeys 
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On  the  Air 

with  Helps  to 

Feeders 

Tune  in  every  Thundmy, 
1:00  noon  Elastern  stand- 
aid  time,  or  1 2:00  Central 
standard  time, ...  on  your 
favorite  Columbia  network 
station.  Hear  1 5  minutes  of 
meaty  discussion  of  feed- 
ers' problems,  broadcast 
dire:t  from  the  Elxperiment 
Farm  of  the  Pratt  Food 
Company. 


The  poultry  industry  is  "getting  the 
breaks."  In  view  of  some  seasons 
feeders  have  faced,  this  one  seems 
like  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

For  poultrymen  can  now  buy  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  the  one  laying 
mash  that  makes  more  eggs  per  pound 
of  feed  than  any  other.  Pratts  is 
selling  at  the  lowest  price  in  history. 
1931  prices  are  30%  lower  than  a  year 
ago.    Yet  the  quality  was  never  better. 

We  guarantee  the  sterling  quality 
of  ingredients. 

We  guarantee  the  proportions  to 
be  uniform  from  bag  to  bag. 

We  guarantee  Pratts  to  be  complete 
in  vitaminSy  probably  the  most  im- 
portant promise  of  all.  Of  course,  you 
can  count  the  extra  eggs  you  get  with 
Pratts,  but  the  invisible  values  are 
even  more  priceless.  Plenty  of  Vita- 
mins A  and  B  keep  your  flocks  healthy 
and  rugged— abundant  Vitamin  D  takes 
the  place  of  sunshine  in  the  coming 
dark  days  of  winter.  And  Vitamin  E 
insures  eggs  of  high  hatchability. 
Every  bag  of  Pratts  contains  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  all  four. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  Pratt  dealer. 
If  you  don't  feed  Pratts  now  ^switch  over 
quick.  Get  the  extra  eggs.  There's  no 
excuse  not  to,  with  this  quality  feed 
selling  at  its  lowest  price  in  history. 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Dept.  222, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pratts 


BUTTERMILK     LAYING    MASH 

Compicitinlitamuu  •  AttheLorvest^iteinhsKistoiy 
PRATT     FOOD     COMPANY    •   124  Waiubt Simit   •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


By  W.   K.   WHITACRE 


THE  Thanksgiving  holiday  is  the 
start  of  the  open  season  for 
poultry  shippers.  The  un- 
scrupulous, fly-by-night  and  crooked 
poultry  dealers  are  loading  their  guns 
and  getting  ready  for  their  annual 
clean-up.  They  are  printing  highly 
promising  price  lists,  with  guarantees 
of  highest  prices,  and  are  mailing 
them  to  their  sucker  lists.  These 
empty  promises  and  the  hope  of  a 
higher  return  bring  them  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  poultry,  while  the 
shipper  gets  a  small  return  and  dis- 
appointment. 

Efforts  to  collect  money  rightly 
due  the  shipper  are  rarely  successful. 
A  bad  debt  of  this  kind  is  a  sorry 
mess  for  all  concerned.  The  farmer 
says,  "Something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it;  there  ought  to  be  a  law." 
The  honest  poultry  dealer  who  also 
suffers  feels  the  same  way  about  it. 
Existing  legislation  is  not  complete 
enough  to  curb  these  dishonest  prac- 
tices. The  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  defrauding  of  the  shipper  is  to 
make  it  unprofitable.  The  cure  is 
simple  and  it  consists  of  investigation 
before  shipping  and  not  after  it  is 
too  late  to  do  any  good.  More  care 
in  selecting  a  firm  to  w,hich  to  ship 
would  save  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
loss. 

Attractive  Quotations 

One  reason  that  the  crooked  mer- 
chant has  been  able  to  prosper  is  that 
he  is  dealing  with  shippers  who  rarely 
send  goods  to  a  distant  market.  The 
farm  housewife  with  her  flock  of 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  turkeys  is 
a  good  prospect.  She  receives  letters 
from  a  number  of  firms  in  distant 
markets  telling  of  the  excellent  pros- 
pects for  turkey  prices  and  stating 
that  they  have  outlets  which  enable 
them  to  obtain  top  prices  for  tur- 
keys. They  enclose  a  price  sheet  of 
attractive  quotations  which  gives 
many  the  impression  that  the  firm 
guarantees  to  pay  these  high  prices. 

In  an  inconspicuous  place  in  very 
small  type  is  usually  printed  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  market  prices 
are  subject  to  change  according  to 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  unlawful 
to  send  out  fictitious  and  misleading 
quotations,  but  this  phrase  is  suppos- 
ed to  remove  that  objection.  No  firm 
in  any  market  can  guarantee  a  week 
in  advance  to  return  a  set  price  for 
turkeys.  The  market  changes  from 
day  to  day  and  even  during  the  day. 
If  a  man  were  able  to  predict  definite- 
ly what  prices  would  be  he  could 
make  a  fortune  and  retire  and  would 
not  need  to  continue  in  business. 

Better    Investigate 

To  a  large  extent  the  farmer  him- 
self is  to  blame  for  this  practice  of 
sending  out  price  lists  far  in  advance 
of  the  market  season.  The  farmer 
often  writes  and  asks  the  commission 
man  what  turkeys  will  bring.  If  the 
commission  man  answers  honestly 
that  he  does  not  know,  the  farmer, 
who  is  not  fully  acquainted  with  mar- 
ket conditions,  is  not  satisfied.  The 
dealer  may  say  that  he  believes  the 
better  grades  of  young  hens  will  sell 
around  30c  based  on  present  indica- 
tions of  supply  and  demand  but  he 
will  not  guarantee  that  price. 

One  dealer,  who  has  built  a  reputa- 
tion for  honest  business,  answers  that 
he  cannot  predict  prices  but  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  best 
price  for  the  grade  of  poultry  ship- 
ped and  will  make  returns  in  full 
promptly  after  the  goods  are  sold. 
Other  dealers  state  that  if  they  do 
not  predict  a  price  at  which  they 
believe  they  can  sell  they  will  not  get 
any  .shipments. 

The  farmer  who  has  turkeys  or 
other  pouflry  to  market  should  de- 
termine how,  when  and  where  it  is 
going  to  sell  before  the  actual  mar- 
keting season  is  on.  Much  poultry  is 
shipped  to  distant  markets  thnt  c<nild 
be  sold  to  better  advantage  and  for 


larger  profit  at  home,  or  in  nearby 
towns.  If  letters  are  received  from 
firms  in  distant  markets  the  farmer 
should  make  his  investigations  early. 

One  woman  in  a  far  western  state 
shipped  a  large  qiiantity  of  prime  tur- 
keys to  a  distant  market.  She  re- 
ceived a  check  for  paj'ment  in  full 
for  $150.  The  check  was  returned  and 
protested  for  lack  of  fimds.  She  then 
started  to  investigate  and  made  an 
effort  to  collect  the  bill  and  learned 
that  the  firm  had  a  very  poor  finan- 
cial and  moral  rating. 

Banks,  county  agricultural  agents, 
farm  papers,  state  colleges  and  the 
various  departments  of  agriculture 
are  all  sources  of  information  avail- 
able to  every  farmer.  Most  banks  will 
supply  their  depositors  with  ratings 
without  charge,  but  even  when  there 
is  a  charge  it  is  small  and  a  mighty 
good  investment. 

Spoilage  of  Dressed   Stock 

The  methods  used  to  defraud  the 
shipper  are  numerous.  Occasionally  a 
firm  will  obtain  a  reliable  man  in 
your  neighborhood  to  solicit  ship- 
ments for  them.  They  will  promise  to 
pay  him  a  small  commission  on  all 
shipments  that  he  obtains.  The  man 
may  be  honest  and  respected  in  your 
community,  and  he  may  think  that 
the  firm  is  a  good  one  to  which  to 
ship.  In  one  case  over  $800  worth  of 
poultry  was  shipped  from  a  small 
country  point  in  the  West  to  one  firm, 
all  of  it  solicited  by  a  local  man.  The 
local  solicitor  never  received  his  com- 
mission and  the  shippers  have  still 
to  collect  their  money.  The  amount 
involved  is  large  enough  that  it  may 
pay  to  bring  sjiit,  but  all  indications 
are  that  the  firm  does  not  have 
enough  assets  to  make  it  profitable. 

Sometimes  a  shipper  will  send  a 
small  shipment  of  turkeys  or  other 
poultry  and  the  retvims  will  come 
through  promptly  and  will  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  firm  will  ask  a 
larger  shipment  and  wiii  teii  the  ship- 
per to  get  his  friends  and  neighbors 
to  ship.  When  the  next  shipment  ar- 
rives there  are  no  returns.  The  ship- 
per writes  and  receives  no  answer; 
when  he  sends  a  registered  letter  it 
is  returned  stating  that  the  firm  has 
gone  out  of  business.  Sometimes  re- 
turns are  made,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  as  high  as  they  should  be  and 
there  are  claims  of  spoilage. 

Spoilage  of  dressed  stock  in  ship- 
ment is  the  one  greatest  cause  for 
dissatisfaction.  Himdreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  poultry  arrive  in 
a  heated  and  partly  decayed  condi- 
tion that  makes  it  either  unfit  for 
food  or  saleable  at  only  a  very  low 
price.  Lots  of  it  was  fine  when  it  left 
the  farm,  but  due  to  inadequate  cool- 
ing, poor  packing,  or  hot  weather 
enroute  it  has  deteriorated.  The  deal- 
er cannot  help  this  condition  and  can- 
not make  satisfactory  returns  for  it. 
The  farmer  is  suspicious  and  believes 
he  is  having  something  pulled  over 
on  him.  The  fact  that  so  many  ship- 
pers are  careless  in  this  way  further 
helps  the  dishonest  merchant,  for  if 
he  states  that  the  birds  arrived  in 
poor  condition,  who  is  to  di.sputc  his 
word?  A  large  receiver  of  poultry 
states  that  PO  per  cent  of  this  spoil- 
age is  due  to  packing  the  poultry  in 
barrels  before  all  of  the  animal  heat 
has  left  it. 
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Truck  Crops 

By  GILBERT  S.  WATTS 

CELERY  blanching  paper  ten 
imhes  wide  may  now  be 
boTight  in  quantities  of  one  or 
more  rolls  at  four  dollars  per  1,000 
linear  feet.  Doubtless  even  more  at- 
tractive prices  can  be  secured  on 
large  orders.  Boards,  too,  are  cheap- 
er but  the  relative  price  advantage 
of  paper  is  much  greater  now  than 
it  was  some  years  ago  before  celery 
paper  had  been  manufactured  in 
quantity. 

Wires,  shaped  like  great  staples 
approximately  15  inches  high  and  five 
or  six  inches  wide,  may  be  bought 
ready  shaped  or  may  be  cut  and  form- 
ed by  hand.  These  serve  to  hold  the 
paper  close  to  each  side  of  the  rows. 
We  have  used  some  of  this  cheap 
paper  for  two  sea.sons,  shifting  it  ap- 
proximately once  a  week  from  early 
August  to  late  October,  and  it  prom- 
ises that  much  more  service  I  am 
sure. 


EXTREMELY  thorough  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  imme- 
diately before  storing  '-3lps  insure 
good  keeping  of  celery.  In  addition  to 
the  routine,  weekly  spraying  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  go  over  the  cel- 
ery twice  just  before  lifting  for  stor- 
age. To  assure  complete  coverage 
the  second  application  is  made  while 
driving  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  employed  in  making  the  first  ap- 
plication. 
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How  to  Keep  Cider  Sweet 

MANY  of  our  people  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  apple 
juice  in  order  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  wholesome  non-alcoholic 
beverage  during  the  winter  months. 
Fortunately,  this  may  be  accomplish- 
ed in  several  ways,  a  few  of  which 
will  be  mentioned. 

Cider  prepared  from  sound  apples 
and  chiileu  iuimcdiately  aiter  press- 
ing, and  then  held  in  storage  at  32 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  has  been  known 
to  remain  without  noticeable  fermen- 
tation for  a  period  of  from  36  to  57 
days.  Cider  so  preserved,  however, 
will  become  "hard"  or  "sour"  in  the 
course  of  time. 

It  is  likewise  possible  to  preserve 
apple  juice  in  wooden  containers,  if 
the  proper  conditions  are  maintained. 
The  containers  should  first  be  par- 
affined on  the  outside  and  then  ster- 
ilized and  filled  with  juice  which  was 
heated  previously  to  a  temperature 
of  about  158  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
containers  should  then  be  sealed  with 
sterile  cotton  until  the  juice  has  cool- 
ed, at  which  time  the  cotton  plug 
may  be  removed  and  a  sterile  wooden 
stopper  Inserted  instead.  If  com- 
pletely air-tight,  fermentation  will  be 
retarded  for  at  least  six  months. 

Sterilization  may  also  be  made  in 
glass  containers,  by  heating  the  juice 
so  held  for  one  hour  at  149  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  for  one-half  hour  at 
158  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Many  persons,  unfortimately,  have 
the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impo.ssible  to  preserve  apple 
juice  merely  by  the  use  of  heat  and 
sealing  without  the  addition  of  some 
chemical  substance  to  act  as  a 
preservative.  This  notion  is  incorrect. 
The  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  In  an 
anount  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  in  juices  offered  for  sale 
is  tolerated  by  the  officials  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  provided  the  fact  of 
its  use  is  declared  on  the  label.  The 
use  of  other  chemical  preservatives, 
such  as  salicylic  acid,  formic  acid, 
benzoic  acid,  boric  acid,  sulfurous 
acid.  etc..  is  strictly  forbidden.  The 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  does  not  pre- 
serve elder  Indefinitely.  While  It 
checks  alcoholic  fermentation,  other 
organisms  may  develop  -notably  the 
acetic  acid  ferment  whereby  the  pal- 
atability  of  the  product  as  a  beverage 
is  destroyed.  D.    E.    Haley. 


moMll  Qualify 


FOIL  THE 


Opportunity  tdWinl 


$8,27522  in  Prizes 


hi  OR  purposes  of  publicity,  a  nationally  known  $1,000,000 

^    company,   founded   in   1893,  is   sponsoring   an   entirely 

new  and  original   program  of  prize  distributions.     In 

this  one  prize  offer.  Twelve  First  Prize  V/innera  are  to 

be  selected. 

If  you  would  like  a  chance  to  win  one  of  twelve  new 
Ford  Sedans  or  one  of  twelve  $500.00  cash  prizes  which  will 
be  awarded  at  once,  simply  submit  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion— "Which  crewman  is  different  from  all  the  rest  shown 
in  the  illustration  above?" 

A  correct  answer  to  this  question  is  the  only  qualifica- 
tion required  for  this  opportunity  to  become  a  prize  winner. 
You  will  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  submitting  an 
answer,  nor  will  you  be  asked  to  buy  anything.  There  is  no 
trick  involved,  but  before  trying  to  solve  the  puzzle,  read 
carefully  the  explanation  which  follows: 

The  illustration  pictures  seventeen  crewmen,  all  of  whom 
you  will  notice  are  numbered.  If  your  eye  Is  keen,  you  may 
be  able  to  find  eight  pairs  of  twins  among  them.  Except 
for  one  crewman,  who  is  different,  every  other  member  of 
the  crews  has  an  exact  double,  maybe  in  a  different  boat. 
One  crewman,  and  only  one.  Is  different  from  all  the  rest. 
He  is  not,  however,  the  coxswain — the  young  man  with  the 
megaphone  to  his  mouth. 

You  can  see,  now,  that  this  becomes  a  real  test  of  ob- 
servation. Probably  the  best  way  for  you  to  begin  is  to 
take  your  pencil  and  list  down  the  numbers  of  those  yo« 
believe  to  be  twins,  but  do  not  send  in  the  twins'  num- 


bers.   The  number  of  the  different  crewman  is  all  you  will 
need  to  send. 

Study  the  crewmen's  faces,  heads,  arms  and  legs— those 
oi  tne  twms  iiiusi  curxeapouu.  oo,  luu,  muoi.  iue>i  »«a.»  .»»»^ 
the  position  of  their  arms  and  legs.  Notice  that  some  men 
lean  far  forward — others  not  so  far;  that  all  wear  sweaters 
of  various  designs  and  that  the  twins'  sweaters  are  alike. 
Every  detail  must  correspond  exactly  between  those  whom 
you  pair  up  as  twins.  There  is  absolutely  no  charge  to  you 
for  trying  for  these  prizes  which  will  be  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  contestants'  standings  when  the  final  decision 
is  made.  If  you  can  pick  out  the  eight  pairs  of  twins,  you 
will  have  eliminated  all  but  the  different  one.  Who  knows, 
perhaps  you  will  be  one  of  those  successful  In  finding  the 
different  crewman? 

$8,275.00  will  be  paid  to  the  winners  In  this  present  offer. 
There  are  many  other  prizes  besides  the  first  prizes  and 
twelve  extra  awards  of  $125.00  each  as  well  for  promptness, 
so  that  the  twelve  first  prizes  will  equal  a  total  of  $625.00 
each  in  cash. 

Should  there  be  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  paid.  This 
offer  is  not  open  to  persons  living  in  the  City  of  Chicago  or 
outside  the  U.  S.  A.  Start  right  now;  see  If  you  can  pick 
out  the  different  crewman.  If  you  think  you  have  found 
him,  rush  his  number  to  the  address  below.  You  will  be 
notified  at  once  if  your  answer  is  selected  as  correct. 
W.  M.  CL.\RK,  Manager, 
53  W.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Room  297, 


Starts  HensLaymg 

Here's  a  New  "Way  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter. 
Costs  Nothing  to  Try 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Wagner,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  a  real  Idea  for  chicken  rais- 
ers who  are  not  getting  plenty  of 
eggs.    She  says: 

•On  Nov.  1st.  o\ir  ir>0  imlU'ls  wcru  not  In.viiiu'. 
I  l'uv.'  thi'iii  Don  .Sini(r  nnd  B<>t  ;»i4  cKKf  '"  <"•; 
iw\t  A  wcpks:  sold  $7.")  worth  In  Dt-rcnibrr,  nnd 
$HH>  woTUi  in  Jniiimr.v.  Tlie  l>irds  w.tp  stronK 
iind   li.iilth.v  nil   wintir,   nnd  tiuklcd  llko  it  wnn 

'"'nilif  SiinK.  the  rtilncxp  brnnd  of  tnhU'ts  whicli 
Mrs  WiiBMcr  nsid,  are  oiM>nlnB  tin-  cyps  of 
.■liiik<>ii  riilsiTs  nil  over  .\niiTl.i\.  1 'if"''  '"'•'•'.' •: 
.:in  ).<■  oLtflinciI  from  Iliirrfll-IMiRBPr  Co  IM, 
I'ostnl  Slallon  lUdR.,  Indlanniiolls,  hid.  I  "ultrj; 
riils.TM  wliosc  liens  nr.'  not  Iii.vinit  wtdl  should 
snid  .Ml  <<Mils  for  II  trhil  imrkncf  (or  ?1  for  fho 
I'Mrii  Iiirui'  size.  lioldliiR  .'?  tlnios  ns  nnuli).  Hon 
Simir  is  iHisllivclv  L'uiiriintccd  to  do  (no  work  or 
iii'iiirv  rrfiindi'.l.  so  it  rosts  notliiiiR  to  try.  Now 
is  Iho  llini-  to  sliirt  Kivinff  Don  Suns  to  your  hens, 
so  \.Mi  «ill  liiivi"  n  Rood  supply  of  frosh  vpK-i 
all    winter. 


KILLS 
LICE. 


Black 
Leaf40 


\JVO  -m, 

iaxdliMO  of  Birds 


JUST    PAINT   THE    ROOSTS 


4.4„|,^4^4.4h|.4h|m|.4.4.4.4h|h|m|h|h|.4m|h|.4h|. 


■'    nrecdlnjlt:«>ckfrcl.>t  at  Hnrilain  Prires 

Alsolliirsclcillimof  Pilllria    AviitiaCs  <>tilt.<l 

ami  (iTiiUitl  Lulling  Strain  »/  Uorki.  .■Jclrctcd. 

s>      'Ir;iiini',sl<'(l  nnd  Pi'diiirpi'il  lor  Kinif  Hinro  I  sso 

'~-     lilt  FHKK  Cntiitno.     HntcMii)/  Koux  half  prlcf. 

J.W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  6,  Altoona,  Pa. 


1(1*   l)l«i-ount  on 
I'.i.tJ  (.'hicktj, 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cnsh  or  C.  O.   D. 

Hurrod  &  Whltt'   Rocks   $10.00  per  100 

Ilenvv    mixed    9.00  per  100 

I'ropiid.     Mra  arrival  guarantcod. 
J.   A.   BAUMGARDNER,    Box   I.    Beaver   Sprinoi.    Pa. 


HEALTHY.    PEPPY    BABY    CHICKS 

Will    ^iU.    C     O.     D.  25       •'"'«        '"'-       ■■""   l""" 

lYaVn-.l  VVmoUlh  Ilorks  .$2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $48.50  $95 
H.-avv    Mixed  2-50    4.75       9.00     43.50    85 

I'o.'itJjRi^paid  and  ftill  doliverod  co\nit  t;u:ir.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Hatchery  Chicks        Box  P.  Port  Trevorton,  Fenna. 


UL^SH'S     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

White   Wvandottos.   White   Rocks,    Bar. 
Bochs   &  ^eavy   Mixed.    Hatches  week- 
ly   all    vfiar.    We    ship   C.O.D.    or   cash. 
lOCo    live    .irrivat    Ruaranteed, 
JAS.    E.   ULSH.  Box    P.  Beaver   Springi.    P«. 


Quality  BROILER  CHICKS 

ll..tl  s   Ueds  W  ynndotles.  Itrc.l  for  tnsi  uniform  srowlh 

Si'U  Inir  pricis.       I'romjil  ShljmniUt. 
SlifH''Li"<»N   K\RMS,  Wastiinittonyllle,  Pa 


tt 


Write  for  booklef^ 


::  BOOKLETS  that  are  offer- 
ed through  advertisements, 
u.sually  without  cost  to  you, 
stand  the  advertiser  any- 
where from  ten  cents  to  a 
dollar  apiece.  He  is  willing 
to  send  them  to  you  free  be- 
cause  he  believes   that  you 

;;  are  really   interested  in   the 

••  goods  or  the  service  he  has 

il   to  sell. 

',  I    Read   the  advertisements   in   thii 

•  •  paper.  When  booklets  are  oflfer- 
',',    ed  on  subjects  in  which  you  are 

•  •  interested,  write  for  them,  men- 
■  I  tioning  this  publication.  Adver- 
I ',  tised  goods  of  known  quality  are 
« •  safer  to  buy  tlian  unadvcrtiscd 
]  I  poods  of  unknown  or  doubtful 
',,  <ni,ilitv.  R(,i()  the  advertisements. 
* •  . . . . . ^T 
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Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


IF  the  kind  of  reports  appearing  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  have 
any  bearing,  the  general  feeling  about 
conditions  and  prospects  should  be 
much  improved.  And  it  probably  is. 
Many  are  now  saying  that  they  believe 
the  worst  is  over,  but  that  recovery 
must  be  a  slow  process. 

The  feature  of  the  business  news  as 
it  appears  from  day  to  day  is  the 
continued  advance  in  grain  prices. 
Selling  to  pick  up  profits  in  hand  has 
checked  the  advance  at  times,  but 
there  has  been  no  setback  and  an 
optimistic  feeling  prevails.  Compared 
with  the  low  time  early  in  October 
wheat  is  now  around  24  cents  higher, 
corn  16  cents  higher,  oats  7  cents 
higher  and  rye  17  cents  higher. 

Farmers   Share  in  Gain 

It  is  estimated  that  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  has  been  added  to  the  val- 
ue of  grain  still  in  farmers'  hands. 
And  speculative  interest  is  still  on  the 
upgrade,  though  some  experienced 
traders    are    getting    wary,    expecting 


SO  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle 

S«U  at  FnlaUc  Anotion. 

First  Lehigh  County  Breeder's  Sale 

WEDNESDAY,NOVEMBER  18,1931 

on  the  Aileatown,  Fair  Oroands, 
AUentown,  Fa. 

All  from  herds  under  Federal  Super- 
vision, or  Accredited — many  Negative 
to  the  blood  test.  Many  fresh  cows  and 
close  springers.  A  fine  lot  of  first  calf 
heifers — cows  have  good  C.T.A.  records. 

Several  bulls  of  rich  breeding  con- 
signed, Including  a  yearling  son  of  a 
997-lb.  cow,  and  a  yearling  son  of  an 
800-lb.    2-year-old. 

Sale  starts  at  10  A.  M.— this  is  the 
place  to  buy  your  Holsteins,  and  now 
is  the  time.  Catalogs  ready. 

B.   AUSTIN   BACKUS,   Sales    Manager, 
MEXICO,  NEW  YOBK 


jriL/tiHUl 


BRAN 


ANALYSIS 

a    awwaa*   —  **•«»«* 

Fat     -    -32.50 
Fibre-     -    9.10 


for  Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

U  Bawbeint  M  lo  the  PcnnStato 
^.^  CeQcffe  herd  retuUrlT. 

91 5  per  too  F.O.B.  PhiU.  or  tl  for  100  lb.  trial  order. 

LUMMIS&CO..    146  North  Dtlawtrt  l*e..    Philadelphia.  Pa, 


4.1AM  BIVINS 

m.  n.  Y. 


TRAP 
TAGS 

with  WIRE 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  aDdHtddress  stamped  in  eacb 

tag.    Prices;  20  ta«  50c:  45  tagH  $1.00:  100  tags  $2.00 

JSS  BIVINS,  Printer,  Box 502, Snmmit,  N.York 
SWINE 

"Oalliant  Special  and  The  Exceptional"  re|ire- 
senllng  the  highest  Standard  of  Poland-China 
Perfection.  Am  offerinR  a  great  buying  oppor- 
tunity. Kail  and  spring  boars,  real  herd  boar 
prospectx.  C.    8.    Eppley,        Zanesville,    Ohio 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

Bervloe  boars,  gilts  and  lilgs  for  Breeding  Pur- 
poses. Bred  from  800-lb.  dams  and  1,000-lb.  sire. 
ln.TDE   NEIDIGH,  Newville,    Pa. 

n     I  1     /il*  10    weekH    old.    $10. (K) 

K  OlSind    LbinSlS    ^a'^h.    neg.    free.    Also 


LYNN    PETERS, 


Bronze    turkeys. 

Woodland,    Pa. 


BEQ.     SPOTTED     POLAND-CHINAS,— 8    to    10 

wks.  old  pigs,  $8.50  either  sex.  Sold  out  of 
older  hogs.  A.  M.  Kennel,  S.  2,  Honey  Brook,  Pa, 

Eow  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites, 
Derrice  boars,  pigs  and  bred  sows.  Champion 
blood.  Must  please.     0.  E,  CA6SEL,   Hershey,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  breeding,  (18  weeks, 
$4.50.  Kcedlng  pigs,  0  weeks.  $:i. .")<»;  8  weeks, 
$3.75.  C.    Lewis    Taylor,        Wyalusing,    Fa. 

BEOISTERED     HAMPSHIRE     HOOS,— National 

Championship blomllines.  Priies  reasonable  and  In- 
clude registration  and  vartlnatlon.  All  ages  avail- 
able.  Thistle  Dhu   Farms,  Inc,   Blairstown,  N,J', 

Larffo  IUrkiih!r«s  Grand  lot  of  pigs  mated, 
(•■rge  Deresnires      ^^^  g^^^    ^rrtcf  boar*. 

GEO.    W.    DOZER.  Rosevills,    Ohio 

PENN8  VALLEY  BERK8H1RE8.— Sprlnjr  Boars 
ready    for    8er\icc.    8    to    10   wks.    old    pigs. 


ly 
W.   F.    RISHEL, 


Centre 


n 


1,   Pa. 


CATTLE 


BUCK    k   DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle— Poland-China  nogs — Hampakira 
Sheep—Draft    Horses.  THE    SAINT    AMOVB 

COMPANY,  Mortonvilie.   Penna. 

Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calves,  Polend-Chinn  hogs  and  Hnmi)shire  sheep. 
Write    E,    H.    Williams,         Marlinton,    W,    Va. 

Angus  Cattle   •"^•-""■we 


Write    BAYABD    BROS., 


prices 
Waraasburg,    Pa. 


that  there  Miill  be  a  reaction,  which  of 
course  is  the  usual  thing  in  all  mar- 
kets following  a  sharp  rise.  But  wheat 
looks  to  be  a  place  to  make  money, 
and  after  a  dry  time  that  draws  the 
speculators    like    molasses    draws  flies. 

Evidence  of  the  increased  activity  of 
the  market  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
on  a  recent  day  trades  in  Chicago 
totaled  nearly  100,000,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  a  daily  September  average 
of  around  17,000,000  bushels. 
Cattle  Reach  $12 

The  week's  record  shows  a  nice 
gain  in  the  cattle  market.  Top  reach- 
ed $12,  up  25  cents  over  last  week's 
top  sales,  the  heavier  weights  having 
preference  just  now.  Average  price  of 
steers  for  the  week  was  $8.70,  this  be- 
ing a  gain  of  45  cents  over  last  week, 
and  $2.15  under  a  year  ago.  This  is  a 
low  average  for  a  top  of  $12,  which  in- 
dicates that  a  lot  of  stuff  sells  at  the 
lower  levels,  which  are  as  low  as 
around  $5.50  on  killing  cattle.  The  ad- 
vance on  the  upper  grades  this  week 
was  due  to  lighter  receipts  of  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  and  the  fact  the  finished 
steers  continue  to  be  scarce. 

Feeder  movement  is  short  of  last 
year  where  there  was  drouth  and  feed 
shortage.  It  takes  something  more 
than  cheap  feed  and  cheap  cattle  to 
fill  feedlots,  that  is  cash  or  credit.  Re- 
ports of  those  who  have  traveled  the 
corn  belt  states  extensively  bear  out 
the  government  finding  of  fewer  cat- 
tle on  feed.  According  to  the  govern- 
ment count,  in  the  four  months  to 
November  1  the  six  leading  feeding 
states  took  from  public  markets  a 
total  of  779,286  stocker  and  feeder  cat- 
tle, compared  with  803,176  during  the 
same  period  last  year  and  958,549  two 
years  ago.  A  goodly  percentage  of  the 
cattle  that  have  been  taken  out  have 
been  on  the  light,  cheap  order,  and  it 
is  expected  that  a  good  many  of  them 
will  come  back  only  half  fed  out. 

Big  Break  in  Hogs 
It  was  a  bad  week  in  the  hog  mar- 
ket. The  average  price  dropped  to 
$4.65,  25  cents  under  last  week  and 
low  since  1908.  The  run  was  of  good 
quality,  but  light  in  weight,  being,  at 
219  lbs.,  14  lbs.  under  the  average  of 
the  past  five  years.  Eleven  points  had 
492,000  hogs,  comparing  with  582,000  a 
week  ago,  623,000  a  year  ago,  and  574,- 
000  two  years  ago. 
Pork    is    about    the    cheapest    thing 


the  consumer  can  buy  now,  and  this 
should  help.  Loins  at  wholesale  this 
week  dropped  to  8»i  to  12  cents,  and 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  cuts  less 
in  demand  cr.n  get  a  powerful  lot  of 
pork  for  a  dollar  now.  Chicago  stocks 
of  pork  showed  a  drop  of  nearly  a 
fifth  during  October,  which  indicates 
the  prevailing  disinclination  of  pack- 
ers to  put  a  pound  more  into  their 
cellars  than  they  have  to.  All  de- 
pends from  now  on  how  receipts  de- 
velop. It  is  possible  that  a  pessimistic 
feeling  will  continue,  and  it  is  just  as 
possible  that  there  may  one  day  be 
a  change  as  sudden  and  as  radical  as 
in  the  case   of  wheat. 

Lambs   Hold   Steady 

The  lamb  market  has  closed  most- 
ly steady  with  a  week  ago,  and  the 
average  price  of  the  week  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  last  week,  $5.40. 
Receipts  were  a  little  larger  than  last 
week,  and  well  ahead  of  last  year  and 
two  years  ago,  as  they  have  been  right 
along.  So  far  this  year  receipts  at 
twenty  leading  points  total  nearly  two 
million  head  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
which  is  a  matter  of  an  increase  of 
about  an  eighth.  It  has  been  an  un- 
usually good  season  for  fall  feeding 
lambs  in  the  corn  and  other  fields,  and 
that  has  cheapened  gains,  a  fact  of 
no  mean  importance  considering  pres- 
ent prices  and  the  outlook.  It  wouldn't 
take  much  advance  to  give  feeders  a 
nice  profit,  but  the  advance  is  regard- 
ed  as   extremely  uncertain. 

Chicago,  Nov.  7,  1931.  Watson. 
« 

Produce  Market  Review 

XT  ILLING  frosts  occurred  during  the 
■'^  first  week  of  November  bringing 
to  a  close  the  harvest  season  in  the 
nearby  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  The  season  was  unusual- 
ly long  this  year  with  tomatoes  and 
string  beans  being  harvested  from  the 
fields  late  in  October.  Some  growers 
with  irrigation  plants  have  been  using 
them  to  protect  the  growing  crops 
from  frost,  as  well  as  to  supply  mois- 
ture. The  movement  of  perishable 
vegetables  to  Philadelphia  and  other 
eastern  cities  by  motor  truck  in- 
creased. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  from  Penn- 
sylvania by  motor  truck  continued 
heavy  and  most  offerings  were  poorly 
graded.  Prices  ranged  from  60c  to  90c 
per  100-pound  sack,  with  the  best 
stock  selling  at  80c  to  90c.  Rail  re- 
ceipts of  Maine  Green  Mountains  sold 
mostly  at  $1'(/1.05  per  100-pound  sack. 

The  carlot  shipments  of  potatoes  for 


LIVESTOCK 


PXTT8BVBOH 

CatUa 

Monday's  supply  was  light.  45  carloads, 
and  it  included  few  good  weighty  grass 
steers.  There  was  a  fair  demand  lor  such 
cattle  and  it  could  not  be  supplied,  for  the 
cattle  were  not  here.  One  load  of  well- 
flnished  1,125-pound  steers  from  Wash- 
ington county.  Pa.,  brought  $8  per  cwt., 
selling  to  a  local  distributor.  Aside  from 
these  grassers  with  weight  and  flesh  went 
mainly  at  J7@7.25,  1,200  lbs.  or  over,  one 
load  averaging  1,256  lbs.  selling  at  $7.35. 
These  cattle  looked  10«i)15c  higher  than 
last  week,  but  on  the  common  and  medium 
kinds  the  tendency  was  the  other  way, 
they  looking  lower  than  in  the  recent  past. 
A  few  good  handy  butcher  steers  brought 
$6.25W6.50,  but  some  steers  of  1,000  lbs. 
or  over  had  to  sell  around  $5.50,  and  fair 
kind  of  light  steers  sold  at  $5@5.25,  com- 
mon kind  on  down  to  $4®4.50,  these  not 
much  wanted  by  either  killers  or  feeders. 
A  few  choice  fat  heifers  went  at  $5.75@6, 
but  $5.60  waa  about  the  limit  for  carlots 
and  It  required  them  to  be  good.  Decent 
heifers  went  around  $5,  light  ones  on  down 
to  $4  or  less.  Fat  cows  were  easier  and 
not  many  sold  above  $4  per  cwt.  Canners 
ranged  from  $1.75  to  $2.50,  but  the  latter 
price  took  better  cows  than  of  late.  Bulls 
were  weaker.  Few  sold  above  $4.25,  but 
good  handy  butcher  kind  might  bring 
$4.50.  Weighty  bologna  bulls  went  at  $4 
or  a  little  less. 


Choice  dry-fed   steers   

Choice    grass    steers    

Good  to  choice,  do 

Fair  to  good,  do 

Ordinary   to  fair    

Plain  heavy  steers    

Good  to  choice  yearlings  

Good  butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1,150   lbs 

Fair  to  good,  do 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 

Common,   do 

Good  light  butcher  steers  !!!i 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   

Common  to  medium,  do 

Inferior  light  steers    

Feeders     

Stockers    

Choice  fat  heifers   

Good   to  choice   heifers    

Fair  to  good  heifers   

Common   to  fair  heifers   

Choice  fat  cows   


None  here 

$7  50'??  8  00 
7  00(g)  7  35 
6  60®  7  00 
6  OQCa)  6  60 

5  50®  6  25 
None  here 

6  50«)  6  75 
6  OOroD  6  50 
5  50>^  6  00 

5  OOra  5  60 

6  00®  6  25 
5  50fn)  6  00 
4  50®  5  2.5 

4  00®  4  5() 
Nominal 
Nominal 

5  75®  6  00 
5  26®  5  50 
4  75®  5  25 

3  50®  4  60 

4  25®  4  50 


Good  to  choice  fat  cows   4  00®  4  25 

Fair   to   good    cows    3  25(g)  4  00 

Common   to   fair  cows    2  5UCa)  3  OU 

Canners     l  75(g)  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  c&lt  at  side   30  00®75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls   4  00(8'  4  25 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .  4  25(S)  4  50 

Fair  to  good   handy  bulls    ...  3  75®  4  25 

Common  to  fair  bulls 3  50(S)  3  75 

Inferior   bulls    3  00®  3  25 

HoffB 

Monday's  supply  was  light,  only  20  dou- 
ble-deck carloads,  and  the  market  was 
active  at  15®25c  above  last  week's  close. 
Not  many  heavy  hogs  appeared  and  most 
of  those  here  brought  $5.50.  Other  classes 
of  good  qtiallty  sold  mainly  at  $5.75.  in- 
cluding the  weighty  end  of  the  light 
weights.  Pigs  and  light  hogs  were  scarce 
and  went  closer  to  top  quotations  than 
usual.  Sows  ranged  downward  from  $4.75, 
which  was  paid  for  standard  quality  if 
not  over  500  lb.«.  Fine  weather  is  evident- 
ly keeping  hog.s  in  the  country  as  receipts 
continue   light. 

Heavy,  260  lbs.  or  over   $5  25®  5  60 

Heavy    mixed     5  70®  5  75 

Medium  wts.,  180-200  lbs.  ...  5  70®  5  75 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160-180  Ib.s.  . .  5  70®  5  75 
Light  Yorkers,  125-150  lbs.   ...     5  50®  5  75 

Pigs,  90-110  lbs 5  26®  5  50 

Roughs    4  50®  4  75 

Stags    2  W(&  -i  50 

Sbaep  and  Xrfunba 

Monday's  supply  was  about  12  carloads, 
nearly  all  lambs.  Sheep  looked  lower, 
those  here  selling  on  the  basis  of  $3.25  for 
good  handy  wethers.  A  few  heavy  ewea 
brought  $1.75®2.25,  but  handy  ewes  might 
sell  up  to  $3.  Lambs  showed  little  change 
from  last  week's  close,  sorted  lots  going 
at  $6.75,  the  culls  at  $3.50®5  as  to  quality. 
Medium  kind  of  lamb.s  brought  $5®5..?0. 
ordinary  culls  $4®4.50  and  better  ones  up 
to  $5.  A  few  lambs  showing  the  effects 
of  grain  are  coming  in,  they  going  at  $6.75. 

Good  to  best  wethers $3  00®  3  25 

Good    mixed     2  75®  3  OO 

Fair    to    good,    do 2  25®  2  75 

Common  to  fair   l  00®  2  25 

Good    to   best   lambs    6  50®  6  75 

Medium   lambs    5  00®  5  50 

Culls    and    common    3  50®  5  00 

Calvei 

Monday's  supply  was  close  to  700  head. 
Good  veal  calves  brought  $8.50  per  cwt.. 
seconds  $6®7,  and  <ithers  $3®5. 


November  14,  I93j 

the  entire  country  have  been  decrea.. 
ing,  probably  due  to  the  low  prj^ " 
prevailing.  Maine  has  shipped  4,o(]({ 
cars  less  than  at  this  time  last  yej. 
One  firm  has  chartered  vessels  load! 
ing  about  150  cars  and  is  shipping  u 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Boston 
Providence  and  Baltimore.  The  rat» 
to  New  York  city  is  SS'-ic  compare 
with  the  rail  rate  of  55c. 

Apple  shipments  are  running  arounj 
1,000  cars  daily.  Virginia,  West  Vir. 
ginia  and  Washington  are  the  leadin? 
states.  Shipments  from  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  in  the 
Shenandoah  section  are  about  60  pet 
cent  larger  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year  but  are  lower  than 
the  five-year  average.  There  are  stiu 
some  apples  to  be  harvested  in  the 
section  around  Martinsburg  and  M^in. 
Chester. 

Prices  held  steady  in  Philadelphia 
with  very  little  change.  In  general 
the  prices  ranged  from  50c  to  $1  pj, 
bushel,  although  large  fancy  Delicious 
brought  $1.25.  Large  Stayman  sold  at 
$l(rrl.l5  and  Romes  at  about  thti 
same  figure. 

Egg  prices  advanced  from  Ic  to  3c 
on  medium  and  top  grades.  Receipt 
of  nearby  stock  in  Philadelphia  were 
very  light  and  most  dealers  estimate 
that  they  are  about  half  as  large  as 
at  this  time  last  year. 

Egg  prices  advanced  in  New  York. 
Nearby  closely  selected  white  eggs 
brought  401i44c,  while  other  grades  of 
whites  ranged  from  24c  to  39c.  The 
best  browns  sold  at  36(g)  42c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  in  New 
York  were  fairly  liberal  during  the 
week.  Prices  averaged  lower  in  prac- 
tically all  lines.  Fancy  fowl  and  chick- 
ens were  in  fair  demand.  Leghorn 
fowl  sold  at  13fr<16c,  colored  fowl  at 
17 (f/ 22c.  Leghorn  chickens  brought 
12 « 15c,  Reds  14  f/ 16c  and  Rocks  17 ^j 
20c.  Capons  brought  22(f»'30c  and  tur- 
keys 25  (T/ 30c.  Live  rabbits  sold  slowly 
at  10  ff/  16c.  w.  R.  W. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


^353)      15 


SHEEP 


iSToPSHIRE  RAMS,  i:wes,  Lnmbs.  Iksl  l.n-od- 
«^  fe  mmlilv.  .Mi.H.st  t'ift  Pii.o  now.  UA  in.- 
iSf rtV'l  l"  "eg.  .Shorp.  E.W.WilcoiC  Crosby,  Pa. 

;;  &  .'I  .vrs.  olil,   Kimr- 
auU'fd   III  pli'iisi' 

Beaver,    Fa. 


Shropshire  Rams 

gYLLMEDE    FARM 


r^^iusTERED   SHROPSHIRES.-   VlBoroiiH,    w.'ll- 

gijhur  F.  Merrell, Geneva,  Ohio 

r;;;^Brook  Farm  Hampshires.  .StnlP  Fi.lr  Win- 
*!?«  best  of  I.r.M.dliiK.  I'.na  <w.-s,  <■«.•  liiM.bs. 
^'mlan  b».        Fred  W.  McDowell,    Fredonia,    Pa. 


C    Tvpe     Dolalne     Mi-rino     Rnnis, 
1     nnil    2    JTS.    old.      <'.>">i1     o'""" 
iw   B,    Scott   tc    Sons,  Burgettstown,    Pa. 

r  C«l«  •'■••'■>  <"»'l  '"""KP  grnde  pw.  s.  bred  for 
For  oale  „.,riia'  lambine  nt  $i>;W  I-l.^,  >«<;"'"• 
HYLLMEDE   tABM,  BEAVeB,   PA. 

FABM   I.ANB 


For  Sale 


-O- 


Produce  Quotations 

FHIXJlDEIiPHXA 

Bntter.— Higher  than  extras,  31',i'?i)34Hc 
92   score,   3014c;    90  score,   29c. 

Earar«.— P.  C.  best  marks,  39@)41c:  nearby 
white  extras,  33@38c:  nearby  brown  ex- 
tras, 33(ffi38c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  29§ 
35c;    nearby   current   receipts,   25@28c. 

PotUtry.— Live  fowls,  15@27c;  broilers, 
15@23c;  old  roosters,  12'®16c;  pigeons,  pr 
20@25c;    turkeys,    20®28c;    ducks,    17c. 

Fruits APPLin.<?,  Pa    h  M.  j^  Si  Ko]..^ 

various  varieties,  30@50c.~PEARS,'n""j."4 
Pa.,  %  bskts.,  Kieffers,  25ig)50c.  CRAN- 
BERRIES,   N.    J..    i4    bbl.    boxes,    $1.25@i 

VesretaWe«.— BEANS,  snap,  N.  J  ^ 
bskts.,  green.  50ra85c.  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  L.  I.,  10''«il4c  per  qt.  BROC- 
COLI, Pa.,  crates,  $1.50?i)1.75.  BEETS  NJ 
&  Pa..  l@2c  bunch.  CARROTS.  N.  J  4 
Pa.,  l(g)2c  bunch.  CABBAGE,  Pa.  &  NJ 
%  bskt.  15'J/30c.  CAULIFLOWER.  N.  J 
crates,  75c<&$1.25.  CELERY,  Pa.  &  N.J  59 
10c  bnch.  ESCAROLE,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  2O®30c 
bus.  ENDIVE,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  20@30c  bui 
LETTUCE.  N.J.,  crates.  Big  Boston,  50f 
75c.  MUSHROOMS,  Pa.,  3-Ib.  b.skts,  65f 
75c.  PARSLEY,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  50@65c  bus. 
PUMPKINS,  N.J.,  .';;  bskt.,  20(ff'35c.  PARS- 
NIPS, 30''a40c  %  b.skt.  PEPPERS  N  J 
ISrrfSSc  %  bskt.  SPINACH,  Pa.  &  N.J.,  25s' 
60c  bus.  TURNIPS,  N.  J.  &  Pa..  %  bskts!, 
white,  10@25c.  SWEET  POTATOES.  N.  J.. 
%  bskt..  Reds  &  Yellows,  No.  I's.  35®40c. 
POTATOES,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  lOO-lb.  sacks, 
various  varieties,  65rg^90c.  WATERCRESS, 
Pa.   &  Va.,   2@2VjC  bnch. 

PITTSBXniOK 

Butter.— Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extras, 
30>i;c;  standards.  29"4c;  89  score,  28'4c;  88 
score,  27Vic. 

n^S*'~^^^^^^  current  receipts,  first 
26®29c;  fresh,  extra  firsts,  31@33c;  near- 
by  hennery  whites,   extras,   38'a;41c. 

PotUtry.— Live  hens,  heavy,  20@23c-  me- 
dium, 16«18c;  Leghorns,  12(S)15c;  spring- 
ers, 15®17c;  colored  springers,  heavy,  18 
®20c;  small,  16«18c;  old  roosters,  12'S)13c; 
ducks,   le^igc;   geese,   12'g)l7c. 

Fresh  killed  full  dressed  hens.  33c:  hog 
dressed,    30c. 

O 

WOOX;   MABXET 

Boston,  Nov.  7.— A  rather  broad  inquiry 
for  wool  was  an  encouraging  feature  of 
the  market  during  the  past  week,  says  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Market 
News  Service.  The  sales  of  a  few  houses 
showed  a  slight  lncrea.se.  Asking  prices 
were  mostly  unchanged. 

Fine  strictly  combing  wool  is  quoted  at 
24''a25c.  half-blood  and  three-eighths  :!3« 
24c.  quarter-blood  21'>f21>2C.  Fine  clothing 
IS  listed  at  19«20c,  half-blood,  three- 
eighths  and  quarter-blood  clothing  at  21c 

O 

CHICAOO    CASK   OBAIV 

Chicago,  Nov.  9.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheat, 
67'4''rt68'ic:  No.  2  hard  wheat.  67''4@68c: 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  new.  46*4(S»47''4c;  No.  3 
yellow  corn,  new.  44'V»45c:  No  2  whlW 
oats,   28'4'fi28?4c;   No.   2  rye,  64c 

O ■ 

WANTS    TO    KNOW 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Pennsylvanl* 
Parmer  lell  me  now  to  make  .syrup  out  of 
corncobs?  O    F    A. 


an3CEIiI.ANEOTT9  IiANPS 

foriPT  HK.VVY-CROITlNd  FARM.-ll?  atreH 
nn  improved  road  In  wcll-«ettltd  iommuultj 
m  acres  level  tlllaee.  has  cut  36  tons  clover  and 
tUnoUiv  from  12  acroH.  raised  W)  bUHhol«  corn 
Jn  acre-  .strt-nm  in  imHturc  tlmberlot  and  fnilt 
^  6-room  house,  ijlp.-d  for  running  water  and 
l^res  for  bnth;  66  ft.  barn,  hen  houKe  moat 
Jf,d  corn  houses.  $5,500  U  low j.rlte  with  part 
So«n.  If  tnken  now  8  rows,  heifer,  mule,  young 
gorse  machinery,  vehicle.-.,  large  amount  wheat, 
S,ts  corn,  jmtatws,  vegetables,  hay,  etc.,  In- 
rhded  L.  I'.  Slmonsln.  Bonded  Strout  Agent, 
Bni    17,    Law    Itldg.,    FrederUksburg,   An. 

l-VRM  L.VROK  HOUSE,  J400  Down.  Chnnre  for 
iDlendld  Uvlng  here,  135  a(  res  hiindy  deis>t  town 
Si  markets:  100  acres  level  tlU.ige  soring  and 
S«-k  watered  iwsture,  wi.odland.  fru!  ;  wann 
iTroomliouse,  2-'-cow  barn    running  wateJ^  milk 


house    2-car  garape,   hen  house.   $1,200  eomidete 
1400  'down,    rg    02    l-'ree    catalog.     Strout 


ilmer's     Karo.     Strout     Agen<y, 
Title   Bldg.,    rhlladeli)hlu,    Ta. 


1422-liK, 


Pays 
Land 


HOMESTE.\r>S.— Irrigated  lands  on  the  A\  H- 
wood  Division  of  Klioslione  Federal  Irrlgat  on 
nrolect  oi.en  to  homestead  entry.  For  InfornuUlon 
write   Vnl    Kuska.    Ctdonlzatlon    .\gent,    Hurling- 


ton 


Route,    Room    D1505,    Onwihn,    Neb. 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA. 
Montana,  Idaho.  'WaslUngton  or  Oregon.  Crop 
Mvment  on  easy  terms.  Free  literature,  men- 
Smstate.  H.  W.  IVyerly.  33  Northern  I'aclfto 
Hallway, 


St.    I'aul.    Minn. 


rOU  SALF.. — AVaterfronts  nnd  Inland  Farms, 
Isree  and  small.  »ui  the  Knstern  Shore  of  .Mary- 
laml'  Lornte>l  in  finest  dairy,  sto.k,  grain  and 
tobacco  section  of  the  East.  Attntitive  proiR-r- 
tles  at  reasonable  i>rkcs  and  tiTm>.  .loliu  11. 
CliBinbers,     Ceutreville,     Maryland.  


FENNSYI.VANIA 


87-\CRE  BARfJATN,  Raises  Bumper  crops  oats, 
corn,  rve,  millet,  hay.  buikwheat,  potatoes,  ete; 
on  graveled  state  rond  to  state  park,  ehame 
for  roadstnnd;  wonderful  hunting  country,  only 
mile  village:  77  acres  level  tlllnge.  plenty  home 
fruit,  tlmberlot,  spring  water;  good  5-room 
house,  basenunt  cow  barn,  hay  barn,  other 
buildings,  lOvear  gas  lease  pays  .'iOc^  acre. 
12  800  with  ,$1,000  down.  If  taken  now  i  cows, 
horses,  machinery  and  vehicles,  hay,  corn  fod- 
der straw,  apples,  etc.,  Included.  \\  m.  bmlth, 
Bonded  Strout  Agent,  24  Tloga  .St.,  AVellsboro, 
Pa. 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED. — Work  on  farm,  by  young  man.  prac- 
tical experlen<e,  dry  liand  milker,  reference 
furnished.  .Vfldress    Uox     207,     I'ennsylvnnla 

FarnuT.     I'ittsburgh. 


EXPERIENCED   F.VRMER   will   work   for  boiird, 

clothing,     flood    home    preferred.     Arthur  Jones, 

General   Delivery,    Monongahela.   Pa.  

AUCTIONEEB    SCHOOI> 


BE  AN  AIK'TIONEEU.— Earn  ?25-$lW  dnll.v. 
Bend  for  large  illustrated  catalogue,  also  how 
to  receive  Home  .Study  Course  free.  Iteiipert's 
Auction    School,    Box    I'.F.,    Decatur,     Indiana. 

FOB   THE   HOME 


DEUCIorS  Sl'tJAU  CANE  SV  UIP  —  C.allon 
$1.00:  ti  gallon  $4.00.  Fancy  Paper  .Shell  Pe<an3 
4  lbs.,  Sl.tM).  Cliolce  raw  peanuts.  10  lbs.  tiOc. 
Fancv  Florida  Ormiges.  (Inipefnilt  or  Tanger- 
ines,'box  $2. •.'.'>;  \ii  box  $1.2.'>.  .Siitisffiition  guar- 
anteed.   Fairview    Farms,    guitnuin.    Ua. 

NEURITIS.  ARTHUrrLS,  RHEUMATISM.  Lat- 
est discovery.  For  Information  write.  Medklay 
Laboratories    Corporation,    AVllklnsburg.    Pa. 

TARN.— Colored  wool  for  Rues,  $t.1,'i  pound. 
Knitting  Yarn  at  bargain,  Free  snn\i>les.  H. 
Bartlett,  Manufacturer,  Box  F,  Harmony,  Maine. 

DELICIOUS  GOLD  §KIN  SWEET  POTATOES, 
75c  |H'r  1  bushel  hamper  f.o.b  Delniar.   Delaware. 

SHELLED  and  .SELECTED  PEANUTS,  ten 
potmds,    $1.00.    W.    AV.    Williams,    Quitman.    Ga. 


Dairy  Industries  Exposition 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 
them,  thon  dried  the  cans  with  wash- 
ed air  and  replaced  the  covers  wliich 
had  gone  through  a  similar  process. 
Numerous  tests  .showed  the  interior  of 
the  cans  to  be  entirely  free  from  bac- 
teria. 

The  third  impression  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  optimism  among  the 
dairy  and  ice  cream  machinery  and 
supplies  people.  Of  course  business 
has  been  a  bit  slow  for  some  time  but 
the  recent  advances  in  the  price  and 
the  consumption  of  butter  and  other 
dairy  products  is  taken  as  the  indi- 
cator showing  which  way  the  wind 
blows  from  the  dairy  industry  stand- 
point. The  fact  that  the  374  dairy 
supplies  and  equipment  exhibitors  had 
over  1,800  represfentatives  present  to 
explain  the  exhibits  and  take  orders 
— and  they  were  taking  a  lot  of  or- 
ders— showed  the  faith  of  supply  and 
equipment  concerns  in  the  future  of 
the  industry. 

An  English  Experiment 
One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  exhibit  show- 
ed what  milk  did  for  41  boys  in  an 
English  experiment.   The  Medical  Re- 
search   Council    of    London    gave    61 
boys  a  good  basic  diet  which  satis- 
fied   the    appetite    of    these    growing 
boys  and  apparently  was  all  that  was 
needed.    Another  group  of  41  boys  as 
nearly  like  the   group  fed  the  basic 
diet  as   possible  were  fed  a  pint  of 
milk    daily   in   addition    to    the   basic 
diet.     The    basic    group    increased    in 
height   1.84    inches   during   the   year, 
while  those  receiving  the   milk  gain- 
ed 2.63  inches.     In  other  words  their 
increased     gain     in     height     because 
of  the  milk  was  42  per  cent.   The  av- 
erage   gain    in    weight    in    the    basic 
group  was  3.85  pounds  while   in  the 
milk     group     the     average     gain     in 
weight   was   6.98    pounds,    or   81    per 
cent  over  the  basic  group  gain.  Apart 
from  the  marked  gain  in  weight  and 
height,  which  was  shown  by  the  boys 
who   received  an  extra   pint  of   milk 
daily,   there   was  also  a   general   im- 
provement in  their  physical  condition. 
The  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Products 
Judging   Contest   in   which   teams   of 
three  members  each  from  sixteen  col- 
leges    participated     resulted    in     the 
Iowa   State   College   winning  first  on 
milk  judging,  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont first  on  ice  cream  judging,  Mis- 
sissippi first  on  butter,  the  Michigan 
State    Agricultural    College    first    on 
cheese   and  the   Iowa   State  Agricul- 
tural   College    first    on   general    high 
average  in  all  products. 

O 

^County  Dresses  Up 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
an  improvement  project  with  the 
scope  of  the  Cape  May  County  Farm, 
Yard  and  Garden  Contest.  And  it  is 
rarely  that  rural  folks  have  the  op- 
portunity to  belong  to  local  garden 
clubs.  Over  80  farm  homes  were  en- 
tered in  the  Cape  May  county  con- 
test this  summer,  and  next  summer 
many  more  are  expected  to  partic- 
ipate. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

\2c  a  word-^per  insertion.  Minimum  chanje  SI. 20 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 

PENiNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BABY    CHICKS 


WtUlLliS  FINE,ST  RLOOOLINE  CHICKS  Gunr- 
nnleed  To-Live,  "c  I'lL  Poultry  Experts  from 
Four  Departments  of  U.  S.  Governnu'nt  have 
purdinsed  our  <hi(ks— this  is  positive  proof  of 
oiuilitv!  Whv  pay  more,  when  you  can  get  our 
P.loodiested  "  world -f II mou.H  Tnncred.  Flsliel, 
Thompson,  Ilolternuin  and  other  bloodlines,  pric- 
ed Ah  Low  or  Even  Lower  than  ordinary  diicksV 
For  better  Jnvcrs.  bigger  broilers,  henvii-r  mar- 
ket fowl.s — for  all  around  money  nnikers.  you 
just  can't  find  better  chicks.  Read  our  g\iarnn- 
tee  to  live  In  Free  Po\iltry  Book  crammed  full 
of  valuable  Information.  100r<.  live  delivery 
guaranteed!  Write  Today.  Thorn  wockI  I'ouUry 
lards,    Dept.    204-A,    Crandall.    Ind 


BABN   EQT7IFMENT 


CIIUMDS  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  t« 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  Hhipped  stibject 
to  trial  In  the  b\iyer's  stable.  They  are  right 
Also  steel  riartitions.  stalls  and  Htanfliloiia 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  CBrriers  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  Wlnthron 
W.   Dunbar.    East  Street.   Forrest vllle.    Conn. 


EDirCATIONAI. 


RUSK  CHICKS  Started  and  Day  Old.  Guaran- 
teed lo  Live  4  weeks  In  your  hands  or  replaced 
according  to  our  guarantee.  Accredited.  Blood- 
tested  Flocks,  Trapnesled  Matlngs,  with  ^high 
egg  production  assured.  $1.00  per  100  books 
order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  IJig  Discount  on  orderi 
for  1932.  Catalog  Vrev.  Rusk  Poultry  larms. 
Box   105,    Windsor,    Mo. 

CHICK  PRICES  CCT  C'«i  CENTS  if  ordered 
now  for  spring  shipment,  llest  Egg  Strain  White 
Leghorns.  IJeconls  to  IWO  eggs,  ttuaranteed  to 
live  and  outlay  ordinary  chl<ks.  Thousands  of 
pullets,  hens,  rockerels  at  bargain  prices.  Big 
catalog  and  special  price  list  free.  <!eorge  B. 
Ferris.    080   rnliui,    Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORN 
I'uUets.  Now  laving  and  ready  to  lay.  sLfW 
each.  Chicks:  Leghorns,  $9.00  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Beds,  $11.00  per  100.  Juniata  Poultry 
Farm,    Richfield,    Pa. 

miE-BRED  ROCKS.  REDS.  Wyandottes,  $7  00; 
Leghorns,  Heavv  .Mixed,  $0.00;  Assorted.  $.1  (M); 
Seconds.  $3.50.  Live  ..Vrrival.  Can  ship  C.O.D. 
Hatch     weekly.     Order     from     ad.  Glendale 

Hatchery,    Ramsey.    Ind. 

ST.VTE  CERTIFIED  Blood-Tested  Chicks  in- 
stire  better  li\  ability,  more  rapid  growth,  early 
niaturitv  and  greater  profits.  Hatches  every 
week.  Catalog  Free.  Massanutten  Fiirms  Hatch- 
ery,   Box    OOOC,    Harrisonburg,    Virginia. 


JOBS  OPEN— BIG  I'AY.  Could  y.oi  hold  such  a 
job  if  you  hud  tlie  opportunity?  We  will  show 
.vou  how  hundreds  of  men  olitiiin  nnil  hold  jobs 
ns  .\uio  and  .Vviiition  mechanics  Write  for  free 
book  and  low  tuition  offer.  McSweeny  .S<  hool. 
Dept.    B-30-P,    Cleveland.    Ohio. 

WANTED:  MB:N--W0.MEN.  IS-.-iO.  qualify  for 
steady  Government  Jobs,  Snlnry  Range.  $105- 
$2.'i0  month.  Paid  vacations.  Common  education. 
Thounands  apiMilnted  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
Bureau.    300.    St.    Louis.    Mo.,    Today. 


TOBACCO 


MARTIN'.S  (Jl'ALITY  CHlt'K.S— White  Leg- 
horns.  7c:  P.arred.  White.  Bull  Rocks.  Reds. 
White,  Bliick  .Mlnorcas.  l>c.  Giants.  lOe.  Light 
Mixed.  (i<  .  Heavv  .Mixed  8c.  lOO^c  live  delivery 
postpaid.    Martin's   Hatchery,    Mt.    Victory,    Ohio. 

JERSEY  WHITE  GI.\NTS  and  Austrolorps  15c. 
BliKk  (;iant».  Light  Brahmns,  12c.  Ten  other 
bloodtested  varieties.  .\lso  special  battery  brood- 
er chicks.  Eipially  low  price.  Ajar  Hatcheries. 
Box    204,    Qulncy,    111.  

BI.t'E  AND.AXUSIAN  COCKERELS.  Pl'LI.ETS. 
Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  Helbort  Bros.,  Eliza- 
bethtown.    Pa. 


WRITE       STERLING       HATCHERY,        Box       3. 
Ramsey,     Indiiinn.    for    special    offer    on    chicks. 


TOXrUTKY 


BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  354-egg. 
Av.-'ra!'"";'"  itocks  T'<tsoo«I  riirlstmas  Cards. 
Vera    Ful'ton,    GulUliolls.    t)hio. 


ENGLISH    AmiTE    LEGIKtRNS.    April    Cocker- 
els.     Elmer    Wbisler,    Newville.    Pa. 


CI<;ARS  blended  L0N(J  filler.— Sumatra 
wrapi.ed.  mild.  100.  $3.. TO;  ."iO,  $1.80  postpaid. 
Dissatisfied  money  refundetl.  Perkionieii  Cigar 
Co.,    Yerkes.    I'enna. 

OCARANTEED  Chewing  or  Smoking,  five  lbs.. 
$1.00;  ten,  $1.,'>0;  Fifty  Cigars.  $1.75.  I'ay  when 
received.  Kentucky  i-'armers.  West  Paducah. 
Kentucky. 

GOLD  LE.VF.  —  GUARANTEED  Chewing  or 
Smoking.  5  lbs..  $l.fK):  ten,  $1..'50.  Piiie  free. 
I'av  pf>stmaster.  Co-Operatlvo  Farmers.  B17j 
Setialiu.    Kentucky. 

Gt'AItANTEED  LE.\F,  Smoking  or  Chewing,  5 
pounds.  $1.00:  twentv,  $3.»X».  20  chewing  twist. 
$1.00:  100,  $3.75.  20  sacks  smoking.  $1.00:  100. 
$3.75.    Albert    Ford,    S.  3.    Paducah,    Ky. 

GEORGIA.  BRIGHT  LEAF  SMOKING  Tobacco.- 
five  pounds,  .'iil.35.  iiostpaid.  W.  W.  Williams, 
Quitman.    Ha. 

AOENT8 

SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  oiu-  high-grade 
garden  and  lield  seeds  direct  to  planters.  A 
good  )>osition  with  big  iiK'otne  for  man  acr(ualnt- 
ed  with  farming.  Previous  selling  experience 
unnecessary.    Cobb   Co..    Franklin.    Mass. 

AfiENTS  WANTED  to  represent  oM  estiiblished 
nursery.  Cash  commission  paid  on  rceipt  of 
orders."  Reliable  stock  at  fair  prl<  es.  Write. 
Home    Nursery    Co.,    Box    !l-.\.    Geneva,    Ohio. 

POPS 

COLLIE  Pl'l'S. — Special  prices  next  month.  Ship 
Collect.  Uussell  Metz,  Route  10,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

RAT  TERRIERS.  FoX  TERRIERS,  Illustrated 
lists    10c.    I'lijipyland,     Box    PF,     I'ana,     III. 


TUBKEYS 


PTREBRED    NARRAGANSK'r'TTrU KEYS    from 
prize   wini 
lets  $5.00. 


prize    winning  stock.    Toms   $7.00.    Hens   and    pul- 
"  >lrs.   Geo.   I'arr,   Argyle.   .Minnesota. 


PfRE-BRED  BRONZE  Tl'UKEY  breeding  .stock. 
Mrs.    Russell    Bower.    Shippensburg.    Pa. 


SEEDS  AVD   XnrBSEBZES 


CHARLTON  NURSERIES.  Rochester,  N.  \.. 
eslMbllshed  18ti5.  wants  reliable  men  to  take 
orders  for  spring  delivery  for  its  "First-iirize 
winning  "  shrubbery,  hedging,  bushes,  trees.  Free 
2-vear  replacement  giniranlee.  New  lower  i)rices. 
Free   outlit.    Part    or   full    time.    Pay   weekly^ 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TRKES.  tie  and  up.  Yel- 
low and  Blood  Red  Delicious.  Grapevines.  3c. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  berries,  pernns. 
Ornamentals.  Free  catalog.  Tennessee  Nurscry 
Companv,    Box    123,    Cleveland,    Tenn. 


HARDY  ALFALFA  .SEED  $5.00.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
!(.H  00  White  Sweet  Clover.  $3.00.  All  00  lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  If  not  satistied.  Save  .Money. 
Buy  before  Spring,  Geo.  Bowman,  Concordia, 
Kansas. 


CERTIFIED  RtrSSETT  RUR.^U.,S,  bin  run.  2nds 
nnd  3rds  out,  at  the  cellar,  at  50c  during  No- 
vember.    Allan    Kelsey,    Lakevlew.     Mich. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.-  Mules.  $7.50.  Females. 
$4.50.    P.     Hamlltim,    Cocliranville.     I*a. 

FOX  TERRIER  PUPS.  5  months  old,  $4.00. 
Edward    I.eniley,    Burton.    W.    Va. 

MISCEI.I.ANEOUS 

WHY  BLAME  THE  BUIX  when  )Our  cow  does 
not  breed?  Use  Cowco  I  hotir  before  service. 
Results  or  your  money  back;  85  cents  for  one 
cow.  $2.90  for  five  cows.  |>ostpnld.  Woodstock 
Farms.  Best  known  farm  In  America.  Rt.  2. 
Box    19  C.     Renton,     Wiishlngton. 

iHt  QUALITY'  ROOFING  P.VPER.  Prepsid  t 
piv,  $1.15:  2  ply,  $1.30:  3  ply.  $I.4.V  Nails  and 
oemeul.  Lie  i»er  roll  extra.  Wlniker  Brothers, 
Minis.     Ma.ss. 

RADIO,  TELE\'ISION.  or  Aeronautiis  taught 
by  instructor.',  with  prnctical  experieuci-.  Resi- 
dent or  home  study.  Dept.  P.F.,  Midwestern 
Radio  &  Aeronautical   College,    Fort    Wayne.  Ind. 

TRAPS.  TRAP  TAGS.  SCENTS,  trapping  equip- 
ment Qtilck  service.  Write  for  new  catalogue. 
Howe  Fur  Co..   Dept.    I.   Coopers  Mills.   Maine. 

HOWEY 

LO.VG'S   PURE    HONKY.— Clover    or    buckwheat, 

Isfni 

C.     Long,     Mlllville.     Pa 


5  lb.   pail   one  dollar  postimid.   Satisfaction  guar- 
jnteed.     W.     C.     Long,     Mlllville.       ■ 


HONEY'  —Ten    lbs.    bulk    comb,    $2.0<)    Postpaid. 
I'rlcelist     free.     Ed.     .Mitchell.     Ca^lalia.     Ohio. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Intnan 
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Do  you  MAKE  on  milk 


♦  ♦  ♦  only  to  lose  on 


ft 
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Calving  time  is 

DANGER 
MONTH 

Calving  time  marks  the 
origin  of  many  costly  and 
troublesome  cow  ills.  A 
staggering  list  of  infectious 
diseases  attack  when  bodily 
health  is  at  low  ebb.  If  the 
cow's  power  of  resistance 
is  built  up  equal  to  the  task 
of  creating  and  holding 
normal  immunity,  many  of 
your  fears  about  breeding 
weakness,  retained  after* 
birth  andgargetare  needless. 
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Freshening   time   invites    trouble 

if  cows   are   denied   this   regulating  aid 


LyAlRY  cows  are  not  naturally  frail.  Their 
vital  organs  are  really  very  sturdy.  But  the 
modem  pace  of  forced  milk' producing  throws 
a  terrific  burden  on  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  Even  in  the  routine  of 
converting  feed  into  milk  the  pace  is  extreme 
and  unnaturaL  So  often  production  lags, 
profits  stop  and  expense  and  worries  begin. 

Then  comes  the  ordeal  of  calving  .  .  . 
the  supreme  effort  of  a  physical  machine, 
kept  always  at  or  near  the  breaking  point  by 
a  milk-giving  demand  that  never  ceases.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  countless  cows  are  put 
definitely  out  of  commission  as  profit'makers 
by  being  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves  when 
danger  threatens  most  ? 

What  KoW'Kare  is 

and  how  it  helps 

More  and    more   cow   owners  are 
reaping   dairy  profits    and    peace    of 
mind   by  recognizing  the  month  of 
freshening  as  the  DANGER  MONTH 
of  the  cow's  year.  Then  as  at  no  other 
time  the  stress  and  strain  need  to  be 
met  with   invigorating  outside   aid. 
For  several  weeks  before,  during  and 
after  calving  the  cow's  system  is  an 
easy  prey  to  countless  ills  and  dis* 
orders  that  bring  either  immediate 
disaster  or  ultimate  productive  ruin. 

Kow'Kare  is  a  scientific  processing 
of  Iron*  the  great  blood  purifier,  and  a 
dozen  other    invigorating  drugs,   herbs   and 
minerals  well  known  to  the  medical  professiot 


for  their  direct  action  on  the  appetite,  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  and  the  genital  organs 
of  the  cow.  Practically  every  necessary  vital 
regulating  element  is  supplied  to  offset  the 
extra  burden  on  organs  that  must  be  pro- 
tected if  the  cow  is  to  freshen  easily  and 
orderly. 

And  Kow-Kare  is  so  easy  and  so  inex* 
pensive  to  provide.  You  give  it  with  the 
feed,  and  a  single  can  is  usually  sufficient  to 
treat  a  cow  through  her  **Danger  Month.'* 
Thousands  of  grateful  cow  owners  write  us  of 
their  success  with  Kow-Kare  . .  .  letters  such 
as  thb  one  from  L.  L.  Menth,  Wapalo,  Wash.: 

**I  use  Kow-Kare  on  my  cows  before 
and  after  calving,  and  follow  out  your 
feed  chart.  1  only  breed  them  once  and 
they  are  all  right,  and  no  more  big  blue 
lumps  in  their  bag  after  calving. 


I  use  Bag  Balm  on  my 
cows  twice  a  day.  It 
makes  them  milk  easy, 
also  takes  off  warts,  and 
and  keeps  my  hands 
soft.  I  think  Bag  Balm 
is  just  as  good  for  a  per- 
son as  for  a  cow." 


mt2m 


FREE 
Dairy 
Book 

handsomely 
illustrated 


A  valuable  reference  book,  filled  with 
veterinary  advice  on  cow  ailments, 
diseases  and  disorders.  Write  us 
today  for  yoiu*  free  copy. 


Use  KoW'Kare  to  Maintain 

and  Improve  Milk  Yield 

KoW'Kare  invigorates  digestion,  pro- 
motes a  healthy  appetite  and  helps 
cows  to  convert  a  larger  ration  of 
natural  food  into  milk  . . .  and  do  it 
safely.  Its  periodical  use  will  prove 
its  profit- making  value,  keep  your 
cows  in  better  condition  and  save 
many  of  the  ills  that  gnaw  at  your 
milk  income. 


SEND   FOR  FREE  DAIRY  BOOK 

New    edition,  handsomely    illustrated,    filled   with  reliable 
advice  for  the  cow  owner.        

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.    24,     Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Pleuc  send  me  your  free  36-paKe  treatise  on  diseases  and 
ailments  of  dairy  c:ow8. 

Name ^ 


CfS. 


KOW-  KAR  E 

Concentrated  Medicinal  Regulator 

Put  Kow-Kare  on  your  feeding  program.  Use  it  as  directed  and 
it  will  earn  for  you  many  times  its  slight  cost.  It  is  sold  by  drug 
stores,  feed  dealers  and  general  stores;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  fill  your  order  by  mail,  post-paid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  24,    Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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"Time  for  Me  to  Lend 

a  Hand" 


RANDMOTHRR  never  waited!    When  a  neighbor's  wife  was  having  a 

baby  and  the  doctor  couldn't  get  there,  grandmother  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  i 

Mother  never  waited!  When  the  neighbor's  house  burned  down  in  the 
night  mother  opened  her  door.    She  said,  "Come  right  in.'" 

The  instinct  to  help  is  in  your  blood.  It  has  never  turned  a  worthy  man 
or  woman  down! 

A  few  valleys  away  may  be  folks  who  need  your  helping  hand  now. 
Maybe  right  in  your  own  town.  They're  sturdy  Americans  like  you.  They 
want  work,  but  there  is  no  work  for  them.  They  don't  want  charity.  But  my. 
how  they'll  bless  you  for  a  mite  of  help ! 

Won't  you  take  a  look  at  your  fruit  and  vegetables?  Couldn't  you  spare 
a  few  jars?  They  might  help  feed  families  who  have  no  food.  Have  you  any 
warm  clothes  that  you've  put  away  for  "sometime?"  They  might  keep  poorer 
folk^  warm  right  now!  Is  there  an  e.xtra  side  of  bacon  or  a  ham  in  your 
smokehouse?   It  would  be  a  royal  gift  to  mothers  who  haven't  any. 

Tell  your  local  welfare  or  unemployment  relief  organization  what  you 
have  that  you  can  spare.  Ry  giving  generou>^ly  you  will  have  your  share  in  a 
great  common  achievement.  America  is  marshaling  her  forces  to  deal  a 
death  blow  to  depression.  She  is  setting  an  example  to  the  world.  She  is 
laving  the  firtn  foundation  for  better  days  for  all. 


The  PRESIDENT'S  Organization 
ON  Unemployment  Relief 

Committee  on  Mobilization 
OF  Relief  Resources 


Walter  S.  Gifford 


DIRECTOR 


Owen  D.  Young 


CHAIRMAN 


The  President's  Orf^anizatioti  on  Unewployttient  Relief  is  non-political  and  non-sectarian.     Its  purpose  is 

to  aid  local  welfare  and  relief  agencies  everyii'Iiere  to  provide  for  local  needs.   All  facilities  for  this  nation-wide 

program,  including  this  advertisement,  have  been  furnished  to  the  Committee  ivithout  cost. 
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Farm  Facts 
and  Fancies 

By  ALVA   AGEE 

THE  New  York  Experiment  Sta- 
tion tells  us  that  the  fixing  of 
free  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
the  production  of  rich  feed  for  live- 
stock are  not  the  only  important  val- 
ues of  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  red 
clover.  The  most  of  their  roots  are 
below  the  top  ten  inches  of  soil,  and 
in  the  case  of  alfalfa  over  two-fifths 
of  the  roots  are  below  the  thirty-inch 
line.  That  means  more  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  lower  depths  of  the  soil, 
channels  left  for  drainage,  more  plant 
food  brought  up  and  improvement  of 
soil  structure. 

Then,  too,  the  great  weight  of  roots 
is  a  big  factor.  In  the  case  of  rye 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  total  plant 
is  in  the  roots,  eight  to  ten  in  wheat 
and  oats,  while  a  fourth  of  the  sweet 
clover  plants  and  a  third  of  red  clo- 
ver and  alfalfa  plants  are  in  the  roots. 
This  mass  of  organic  matter,  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet,  influences  soil  im- 
provement way  beyond  the  mere  ad- 
dition of  atmospheric   nitrogen. 

Manuring  for  Corn 

The  more  we  learn  from  science, 
the  sounder  appear  most  old-time 
farming  practices.  One  of  these  is 
applying  the  stable  manure  on  an 
old  timothy  sod  for  corn.  The  tim- 
othy adds  organic  matter,  and  that 
is  all  to  the  good,  but  in  two  ways  it 
is  deficient.  It  usually  doesn't  con- 
tain enough  material  to  make  the  soil 
good,  and  this  material  is  so  poor  in 
nitrogen  that  there  is  not  enough  in 
it  oftentimes  to  let  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter be  converted  into  plant  food 
quickly.  The  bacteria  that  break  it 
up  actually  take  some  of  the  soil 
supply  in  their  work,  leaving  the  corn 
plants  for  a  time  with  less  nitrogen 
than  they  would  have  had  if  there 
were  no  timothy  to  be  rotted.  We 
have  seen  corn  plants  stunted  for  this 

i  reason  when  a  heavy  growth  of   rye 

j  was  turned  under. 

The  manure  on  the  sod  supplies 
that  need,  hastens  the  decay  of  the 
sod  and  brings  a  good  lot  of  fer- 
tility to  add  to  the  timothy  sod  when 
rotted.  When  there  is  not  enough 
manure  to  go  round,  the  fertilizer  for 
the  com  should  contain  considerable 
nitrogen.  That  costs,  but  if  the  soil 
is  not  rich  and  there  is  not  manure 
it  costs  more  to  do  without  the  pur- 
chased nitrogen.  It  does  double  duty 
in  helping  the  sod  to  get  into  condi- 
tion and  in  direct  feeding  of  the  corn 
crop. 

The  Soy  Bean 

We  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  keep 
it.  The  soy  bean  produces  seven- 
eighths  of  its  material  above  ground 
where  man  can  harvest  it.  The  soil 
holds  one-third  of  the  clover  plant 
for  its  own  improvement,  and  that  is 
one  reason  that  clover  is  a  soil-build- 
er. The  larger  the  percentage  of  any 
legume  that  is  under  ground,  the 
.safer  for  the  land  that  grew  it.  The 
fact  that  the  soy  bean  is  a  legume 
and  that  it  is  a  producer  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  rich  feed  per  acre 
has  led  some  people  to  expect  that  a 
soy-bean  stubble  .should  be  in  a  high- 
ly productive  condition  for  a  grain 
crop  that  would  follow.  No  legume 
can  put  .seven-eighths  of  its  rich  ma- 
terial in  its  top  and  still  store  the 
ground  with  any  large  amount  of 
fertility. 

Nature's  Forces 

One  of  the  most  mteresting  pub- 
lications that  have  come  to  me  is 
"A.  Graphic  Summary  of  American 
Agriculture.  '  It  contains  hundreds  of 
charts  based  on  the  last  census,  show- 
ing areas  and  intensity  of  produc- 
tion. It  was  the  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical farmers,  unaided  in  any  dogree 
by  scientific  advi.sers,  that  fixed  the 
character  of  production  throughout 
the  country.    Any  big  shitt  in  pioduc- 
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tion  has  dominating  natural  forces  to  i 
contend  with.  Temperature,  amount  | 
of  moisture,  lay  of  the  hmd  and  char- 
acter of  the  soil  have  determined 
what  should  be  produceil.  The  indi- 
vidual must  go  pretty  carefully  when 
he   tries    something    new. 

The    charts    showing    rainfall    are 
specially    interesting.     It    is    not    the 
total  rainfall  that  counts  so  much  as 
the  seasons  in  which  the  rain  comes. 
The    spring-wheat     region,     with     its 
light    annual    rainfall,    gets    a    pretty 
good  wetting  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer when  the  water  is  needed.    There 
i.s  little  rainfall  during  the  winter  in 
Iowa    and    adjacent    Corn-Belt    area, 
but  a  lot  of  rain  comes  in  spring  and 
summer  when  corn  needs  it.    In  the 
Cotton   Belt   the   falls   are   dry  when 
rain    would    damage    this    crop.     Of 
course  these  are  only  averages.    So  it 
goes  throughout  all  farm  production, 
such   natural    forces   as    climate    and 
soil  controlling  the  character  of  pro- 
duction.   All  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
every  sort  of  livestock.   An  intelligent 
farmer    has     room    for    considerable 
shifting  that  is  profitable,  but  nature 
will  draw  the  maps  showing  centers 
of  production  fifty  years  hence   that 
will  look  much  like  the  ones  we  have 
today. 
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ONE  of  the  surest  tests  of  a 
man's  ability  to  drive  a  team 
of  horses  or  a  tractor  right  is 
whether  the  grain  he  sows  comes  up 
even  all  over  the  field,  or  whether 
there  are  "balks"  here  and  there 
where  the  hoes  of  the  seeding  ma- 
chine did  not  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  field.  I  have  seen  such  "balks" 
three  or  four  rods  long  where  not  a 
spear  of  grain  grew,  and  I  knew  it 
was  because  the  farmer  was  careless 
in  his  driving. 

I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  these 
"balks"   have  not  been    made   in   my 

OWU    glillU    liciua,    cxiiu    Litu.),    A.     ..»*..    ».^  > 

the  driver.  I  wopder  if  there  is  a  man 
anywhere  who  can  say,  "I  never  make 
any  slips  of  that  kind?"  I  know  that 
in  my  own  case  when  the  grain  comes 
up  in  streaks  in  my  own  field,  those 
bare  strips  make  pretty  solemn  think- 
ing for  me. 

Have  you  ever  traded  horses  or 
sold  a  cow?  Did  you  remember  to 
speak  about  the  spavin  on  Old  Jack's 
leg?  When  your  neighbor  asked  you 
if  the  cow  was  unruly,  did  you  look 
him  squarely  in  the  eye  and  say, 
"Neighbor,  she  has  bothered  me  some 
jumping  fences"?  Or  did  your  driv- 
ing down  that  field  leave  a  bad  balk  ? 

It  takes  eternal  vigilance  to  keep 
from  making  balks  in  field  or  shop  or 
home.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us 
can  do  it  in  our  own  strength.  Have 
we  not  tried  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  always  to  our  own  undoing  ?  But 
are  we  not  thankful  that  we  can 
reach  up  to  the  Source  of  all  true 
strength  and  be  sure  that  our  hands 
never  will  come  down  empty?  That 
makes    life    worth   living! 


YOUR  MONEY 

on    an     anti-f reeze     that     evap-       the  bitterest  polar  temperatures,  and  is  ac- 

cepted  by  leading  car  manufacturers. 

orates     in     UVarm     ISVeatlier?  Don't  get  the  idea  that  this  great  anti- 

freeze ip  expensive.    Compare  the  cost  per 


Winter  weather  rarely  runs  "true  to  form."  It 
mixes  cold  snaps  and  warm  spells  —  unexpected 
changes  that  are  sure  to  catch  you  napping  if  you 
depend  on  a  "boil-away"  anti-freeze.  Trying  to 
outguess  the  temperature  is  like  playing  the  races. 
In  the  long  run  you're  bound  to  lose.  And  if  you've 
paid  a  bill  for  a  frozen  radiator  or  a  cracked  engine- 
block  you  know  the  loss  can  be  heavy ! 

Stop  gambling  with  weather.  Instead  of  taking 
a  chance  with  a  makeshift  mixture  that  has  to  be 
constantly  tested  and  replaced,  put  in  Eveready 
Prestone  once,  and  forget  winter-worry! 

Eveready  Prestone  is  the  first  product  scien- 
tifically developed  to  give  absolute,  all-weather 
protection.  It  won't  leak  out  of  a  water-tight 
system.  It  retards  the  formation  of  rust.  It  won't 
evaporate,  even  at  summer  temperatures.  And  it 
remains  free-flowing,  however  cold  the  weather. 
It  has  been  used  by  scientific  expeditions  to  defy 


season  with  that  of  makeshift  products,  and  you'll 
find  Eveready  Prestone  is  actually  cheaper,  as 
well  as  safer. 

This  winter,  give  your  cars,  trucks  and  other 
farm  equipment  complete,  all-weather  protection 
with  Eveready  Prestone.  A  single  filling  and 
they're  safe  for  the  season. 

National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vnit  of  Union  Carbidf    ■      \  M  -]    *""'  Carbon  Corporctinn 


0  POINTS     OF     SUPERIORITY 

1.  Gives  complete  protection.  2.  Does  not  boil  off. 

3.  Positively  will  not  damage  cooling-system. 

4.  Will  not  heat-up  a  motor. 

5.  Circulates  £reely  at  the  lowest  operating  temperatures. 

6.  Will  not  affect  paint,  varnish,  or  lacquer  finishes. 

7.  Non-inflammable  and  odorless. 

8.  Prevents  formation  of  rust  in  cooling-system. 

9.  Economical — one  filling  lasts  all  winter. 


-O- 


The  Story  of  Woodbine 

THE  Story  of  Woodbine  Farm  has 
been  published  in  book  form  and 
is  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  a  bi- 
ography and  a  handbook  of  agricul- 
ture, by  W.  D.  Zinn,  writer  of  Farm 
Practice.  Based  on  the  author's  long 
experience  as  a  farmer  it  tells  an  in- 
spiring story  of  success  through  hard 
work  and  careful  thought.  By  com- 
bining the  author's  philo.sophy  of  life 
with  his  practices  of  crop  and  soil 
improvement  it  affords  a  fascinating 
and  valuable  .source  of  information 
for  the  beginner  and  for  the  practical 
farmer.  Well  bound  and  printed  on 
good  paper  the  book  contains  260 
pages  and  may  be  obtained  fo.  $1 
from  the  author  W.  D.  Zinn,  Philippi, 
W.   Va. 


EVEREADY 


NOTE:  When  you  drain  your  cooling-system  of  Eveready  Prestone  in  the 
spring,,  put  in  Eveready  RU STONE,  for  all-sutnmer  protection  against 
rust,  dossing  and  overheating.  Then  your  car  vfill  always  be  tree  of  rust. 

PRESTONE 
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COWS 
PRODUCE  MORE 

when  you   feed   them 
Gambrill's 

A'1   DAIRY   FEED 

More  milk  and  better  health  follow 
feedings  of  this  highly  -  mineralized 
dairy  food.  A  well  -  balanced  ration, 
comprising  a  variety  of  easily  digested 
and  palatable  ingredients. 

FREE     FEEDING    FOLDER 
at  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us 

DIETRICH  & 
^AMBRILL/  INC« 

ESTABLISHED  1902 
Frederick,  Md.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


NewlowPnces 
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NoBucUeHARNESS 


Here's  the  Harness  for  Your  Farm 

For  the  tough  job  of  a  farm  harness  there  is 
nothing  like  a  Walsh,  80,000  sets  are  now  in 
use,  60,000  farmers  can't  be  wrong. 
And  when  this  world  famous  harness  name 
sets  out  to  give  you  a  quality  harness  at  a  new 
low  cost  you  can  bet  that's  harness  news 
worth  investigating. 

Write  now  for  the  new  free  book  "Harness 
Facts  and  Figure*."  Post  yourself  on  harness 
values.  Find  out  why  5  extra  years  of  harness 
use  are  built  into  every  Walsh.  Find  out  why 
the  Walsh  will  outlast  and  outwear  all  others. 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

S45  •  E.  KeeFe  Avcnut     Depl.  N-3\  Milwaukee,  Wit. 
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Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Moniiy 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  tirewood.  posts. 
tluBlber,  latlis,  etc       Many 

1"^  styles  to  select  from.    Write 

for  our  IIS  CATALOa  FREE.  Money  mak- 
ing opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills.  Kord  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  bic  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  oi  Guar- 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
i 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 
.  Be>  M  Belleville,  P«. 


tiENTAUR 

'^v  TRACTOR 


■aelly  deee 
the  work  of 
a  team  of  | 
heree*. 


FREE 
Cataleg" 

■hows  profit  I 
niftkins  f0a-  , 
tur*^forsliy  , 
farm. 

Idsal  f or  truck  or  poultry! 
farms.  In  orchards,  srovas  ! 
and  vineyards.  Powerful  .  . 
Economical.  Sand  name  and  { 
address  for  full  inf  ormaMon. 

Name 


fc»:."^ 


Address , 

■  Hall  to Centsnr  Trsrtor  Corp.  1 3- A  Mam,  Gr<M!nw<ch,0.| 


One-ManSaw  Mill- 


Mokcalambcr.flbinKles.proflfltipfl, fence 
poHtrt,  IftthB,  fruit  iintt  Vfj^etablt'  cratL-i* 
iin<i    brtx««,    iltmnnston   blankii    for    f'jrnitnr'*,  %    TQ  ^ilV 
eto.^   ypliu  blocks  ioto  lir«wcM><].     Neodtd  by  X.'V  iww^ 
'&rm«r»,    timbfr    ownms, 

coDtiactora.     r»rii  for  itnolf 

in    a    we*'k.    or   on   on*    lob. 

CtHarantvvd.  K'lltjflirectfrnm 

yj^     fart'.rf  .Wrlt«tod«Tf'<rSp«r. 

ifil  '>!T«r  itn  I  Fraa  Book      11  >w 

To     Mitk>-     I,iirr,t..T   ■ 

BCLSAW    MACHINCRV    CO. 

832A  MfKn. Ek. Bide-.  Kansas  Ctty.Mo. 


STRAWBERRIES 

mAlloM'B  Book  of  Hirrips 
f I'Ux  how.  IfoKcrilifB  Iwct 
varlcilcs.  nn'th.ids  and 
plaotn.  Wrlt«  today  for  frou  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
I4J  Market  St.  SnlltliU'y.  M<l. 
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By  R.  P.  KESTER 
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WE  had  eur  first  freeze  this 
morning,  November  7th.  A 
few  light  frosts  have  oc- 
curred but  even  the  tenderest  veg- 
etation has  not  been  affected  before. 
This  is  unusually  late  even  for  this 
locality.  The  rainfall  has  been  belovi^ 
normal,  and  the  waters  are  very  low, 
but  fall  grain  has  made  a  good  start. 
Farmers  are  in  better  heart  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time.  The 
come-back  in  the  price  of  wheat,  the 
rise  of  egg  prices  and  the  demand  for 
milk  all  tend  to  encouragement. 

*  *     * 

But  it  is  going  to  require  a  long 
pull  and  a  pull  altogether  to  get  the 
economic  wagon  out  of  the  mud.  Ad- 
justment of  prices,  wages  and  costs 
in  general  adjust  themselves  to  each 
other  very  slowly,  since  each  individ- 
ual and  each  line  of  business  must 
be  forced  by  circumstances  to  make 
adjustments  instead  of  making  them 
willingly  and  cooperatively.  Business 
come-backs  as  well  as  business  de- 
pres.sions  do  not  hit  all  places  at  the 
same  time,  and  there  will  be  com- 
munities far  ahead  of  others  in  at- 
taining prosperity. 

+        !k        * 

I  have  another  letter  from  the  New 
York  farmer  about  whom  I  wrote 
some  time  ago.  He  says  in  part:  "I 
want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appre- 
ciated seeing  my  letter  in  your  writ- 
ings in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  the 
nice  things  you  said  about  me.  I  don't 
believe  any  one  ever  said  so  many 
good  things  about  me  before — not 
even  my  wife.  Now  don't  misunder- 
stand me.  for  wife  and  I  are  pretty 
good  friends  after  all. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  now  of  being 
able  to  pay  my  interest  as  I  was  a 

fck\nr    TXfAalrq    Qcrn       PripPQ    hiiv'*    rlror»r»*»H 

lower  than  I  thought  they  would. 
There  seems  to  be  an  over-supply  of 

everything I  often  think  of  the 

old  silver  dollar  with  its  inscription 
'In  God  We  Trust.'  But  the  silver  dol- 
lar has  passed  and  so  has  the  senti- 
ment on  it,  and  we  lie  awake  at  night 
studying  how  to  get  rich.  But  as  for 
me.  if  I  can  make  enough  to  stay 
here  on  the  farm  I  will  be  satisfied." 

*  *     * 

I  know  many  farmers  and  still 
more  business  men  are  "up  against 
it"  in  regard  to  paying  interest  and 
taxes  just  now.  But  where  the  man. 
his  property  and  his  reputation  are 
in  good  standing  banks  are  inclined 
to  be  lenient.  Never  before  have  the 
banks  showed  so  great  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  their  patrons  dur- 
ing a  period  of  depression  as  they 
have  this  time.  But  people  should 
not  presume  upon  it. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

I  like  the  little  "aside"  which  my 
New  York  friend  throws  in,  in  say- 
ing that  he  and  his  wife  are  "pretty 
good  friends."  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  No  team  is  going  to  get  its  load 
very  far  if  its  members  are  not  con- 
genial and  willing  each  to  do  his 
share.  But  we  must  not  expect  a 
continual  passage  of  compliments  be- 
tween them.  However,  there  i  e  times 
in  the  lives  of  all  married  people 
when  a  kind  or  cheering  word  is  in 
place;  times  when  we  know  the  oth- 
er member  of  the  firm  is  low  and  dis- 
pirited and  needs  the  stimulus  of  a 
word  of  approval  and  appreciation. 
But  too  often  it  is  not  given.  But 
where  people  are  "good  friends"  there 
is  an  understanding  and  a  helpful- 
ness that  will  enable  them  to  weather 
adverse  periods. 

<ii     *     * 

But  going  back  to  adju.stments;  it 
i.s  time  people  were  doing  .something 
more  about  the  tax  problem  than 
merely   shooting   words    into   the   air 


without  aim  or  understanding.  Wages, 
prices,  real  estate  values  and  every- 
thing else  has  been  deflated  from 
their  war-time  figures.  But  taxes  re- 
main at  their  high  levels,  and  that 
means  three  to  four  times  the  rates 
that  existed  before  the  War.  If  voters 
are  waiting  for  politicians  and  offi- 
cials to  lower  them  voluntarily,  they 
are  waiting  in  vain.  No  man  ever 
cut  himself  loose  from  a  fat  job  by 
demanding  its  abolition. 
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Big  Root  Crops 

NOTE  in  your  paper  where  people 

tell  about  big  turnips.  This  is 
about  red  beets.  I  have  one  that  weighs 
five  pounds,  is  24  inches  around  and 
20 '4  inches  through  the  middle.  Also 
carrots  that  are  ten  inches  long,  12 
inches  round  and  weigh  one  and  one- 
half  pounds. 

Am  a  farmer  and  do  some  truck- 
ing. I  congratulate  the  turnip  grow- 
ers. R.   Shaffer. 

Northampton  county.  Pa. 


I  HAVE  read  several  accounts  of 
large  sweet  potatoes  grown  in  dif- 
ferent  states.  I  have  one  that  is  some 
larger  than  any  previously  listed.  It 
weighs  six  and  three-fourths  pounds 
and  measures  2114  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Albert  L.  Reddish. 
Wicomico  county,  Md. 


Back  to  the  More  Simple  Life 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


DURING  the  War  a  spirit  of  ex- 
travagance and  wastefulness 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
public  generally.  It  affected  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  states,  counties 
and  districts.  Inexcusable  extrav- 
agance and  waste  were  everywhere. 
Money  was  cheap  and  the  people 
spent  it  lavishly.  Bonds  were  voted 
on  states,  counties  and  districts  and 
the  whole  country  became  in  debt. 
Our  great  grandchildren  will  not  live 
to  see  all  these  debts  paid.  It  has 
been  66  years  since  the  Civil  War 
closed  and  we  are  still  paying  that 
debt. 

The  present  depression  has  brought 
to  us  all  a  shock  the  like  of  which 
none  of  us  ever  experienced  before. 
During  the  World  War  even  the  poor- 
er class  of  people  spent  more  money 
than  the  better-to-do  class  had  ever 
spent  before.  The  money  that  was 
wasted  by  this  class  of  people  was  of 
less  importance  than  the  habits  they 
formed   for   spending   money.    Places 
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reaped  a  great  harvest  during  the 
War,  and  their  patrons  are  now  suf- 
fering from  the  effect  of  their  lack 
of  thrift. 

If  the  present  very  serious  depres- 
sion teaches  people  to  economize  time 
and  money  it  will  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, but  history  teaches  us  that  it 
will  not.  We  need  to  get  back  to  the 
simple  life  of  our  forefathers.  We 
have  become  insane  on  pleasure  and 
amusements.  I  .seriously  doubt  wheth- 
er the  young  people  are  any  more 
happy  than  we  were  sixty  years  ago. 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  as  con- 
tented. In  those  days  our  wants  were 
much  fewer  than  they  are  today.  We 
had  little  but  were  happy  with  what 
we  had. 

I  once  knew  a  family  who  were  al- 
ways trying  to  make  the  world  be- 
lieve they  were  rich  while  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  were  very  poor.  We 
called  tho.se  people  "strainers,"  be- 
cause they  were  always  straining  to 
make  a  good  appearance.  That  fam- 
ily has  a  large  posterity  in  the  world 
today.  In  every  possible  way  they 
ape  the  rich.  Solomon  would  have 
called  their  actions  vanity  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit. 

Cutting   Down  the  Overhead 

During  these  times  railroad  com- 
panies are  cutting  down  the  number 
of  their  employes  in  order  to  save 
expenses.  They  are  giving  to  one 
man  what  has  been  two  men's  job. 
Factories,  mills,  in  fart  all  industries. 
are  doing  the  .same.  The  outlay  must 
be  kept  below  the  income  or  bank- 
ruptcy will  result.  If  this  is  a  good 
thing  for  corporations,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  government, 
for  the  states,  for  countip.s  and  small - 
ei   municipalities? 

The  overhead  has  b'^cn  too  great 
in  all  these  governmental  organiza- 
tions. Many  citizens  are  being  taxed 
out  of  bouse  and  home,  nnd  the  mat- 


ter is^growing  worse  each  year.  Each 
legislature  increa.ses  the  burden.  We 
have  entirely  too  many  people  on  the 
state  payroll  and  the  county  payroll. 
The  tasks  that  are  being  done  by  two 
men  could  easily  be  done  by  one.  Of- 
ficial salaries  should  be  reduced,  in 
some  cases  almost  be  cut  in  two. 

Taxes  would  not  be  as  low  as  they 
should  be  if  they  were  reduced  40 
per  cent.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  taxes 
are  for  school  purposes  and  40  per 
cent  for  all  other  purpo.ses.  We  could 
not  eliminate  the  40  per  cent,  for  our 
courts  must  be  maintained,  our  roads 
must  be  kept  up  and  our  county  of- 
ficers must  be  paid.  If  the  strictest 
economy  were  practiced  we  could  not 
reduce  this  40  per  cent  below  2.5  per 
cent.  That  would  be  a  reduction  of 
but  15  per  cent,  not  enough  to  give 
half  the  relief  that  is  needed. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  state- 
ment that  if  much  tax  relief  is  given 
to  the  taxpayers  the  school  tax  must 
be  reduced.  How  can  this  be  done? 
It  can  be  done  most  effectively  by 
reducing  the  school  term  in  the  coun- 
try. Nearly  all  of  two  months  of 
school  is  lost  to  the  older  pupils  be- 
cause they  must  work  at  home  the 
first  and  the  last   months  of  school. 

Before  the  school  trust  took  all  the 
rights  from  the  people  boards  of  edu- 
cation hired  the  teachers  and  paid 
them  wh^t  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand required.  Not  .so  now.  With 
hundreds  of  idle  teachers  who  would 
be  glad  to  teach  for  half  the  wages 
teachers  are  now  receiving,  the  sal- 
aries are  the  same  as  they  were  when 
a  dollar  was  not  worth  more  than 
half  it  is  now.  Corporations  and  all 
industries  are  cutting  down  the  over- 
head, but  boards  of  education  are 
helpless  and  can  do  nothing  until  the 
next  legislature  convenes  and  re- 
stores to  them  the  rights  that  the 
school  trust  took  from  them. 

Let  me  repeat  here,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  what  I  said  in  these  col- 
umns several  months  ago.  Children 
are  being  graduated  from  the  grades 
at  the  age  of  12  to  13  years  and  from 
the  high  school  at  from  16  to  17  years 
of  age.  Less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
those  coming  from  the  high  school 
ever  go  into  college.  These  graduates 
from  the  high  school  ought  to  go 
into  some  business  at  once,  but  they 
are  too  young  to  know  what  business 
they  should  follow  and  they  are  apt 
to  be  idle  for  .some  time. 

A  six  months'  term  of  .school  in  the 
country  would  hold  them  in  the 
grades  a  year  or  two  longer.  They 
would  be  that  much  longer  in  com- 
pleting the  high  school  course  and 
then  would  be  better  prepared  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  life.  Some  teachers 
who  would  lose  two  months'  .salary 
will  not  approvt'  of  my  argument,  but 
I  am  glad  that  there  are  many  teach- 
ers who  have  approved  my  plan. 
There  is  danger  of  having  too  much 
bi  k  knov.'i';dge  and  not  enough  plain 
hor.se  .sin.se.  I  have  mot  a  few  pei- 
soiis  who  were   thus  afflicted. 
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A  Community  Tacldes  the  *Tarm  Problem'' 


FLATWOODS  community,  a  part  of  Fayette 
county,  Pa.,  inhabited  by  a  group  of  farmers 
of  Irish  extraction,  has  gone  about  the  job 
of  solving  its  farm  problems  quietly  and  suc- 
rpssfullv  during  the  past  decade. 

During  the  winter  of  1919,  dairymen  living  m  the 
now  prosperous  Flatwoods  community  began  their 

IZ  community  effort  by  »rg'^"'=^>."^.^^ /^J^^fSl 
cooperative   milk   marketing  association.     Like  all 
roooerative  enterprises  it  has  .seen  periods  of  de- 
TressTon  for  the  membership,  but  atter  nine  and 
Jne-half  years  operation  this  as.soc.ation    s  rated 
as  one  of  the   more  successful  in  the   state.    The 
membership  of  some  thirty  farmers  can  boast  of 
r^ewm  Ik    manufacturing    plant    worth    around 
$75  SS^  from  which  they  do  an  annual  business  ot 
$160  000.    And  while  this  plant  is  be- 
ing financed  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
business  annually  these  dairymen  have 
paid  themselves  as  much  for  milk  a.s 
the  prevailing  nearby   markets  would 
have    netted    them    during    the    same 
time. 

The    Stiirt   of   Club   Work 

After  the  milk  marketing  venture 
the  next  community  move  was  the 
organizing  of  the  Flatwoods  Pig 
Breeding  Club.  The  formation  of  this 
club,  with  four  boys  completing  the 
membership,  was  the  forerunner  of 
more  successful  club  work  than  was 
ever  dreamed  uf  by  the  mo.'".^  en- 
thusiastic club  organizer.  When  the 
four  pure-bred  Poland-China  gilts 
were  imported  never  did  any  one 
think  that  this  beginning  was  des- 
tined to  point  the  way  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  problems  in  most 
every  stable  commodity  being  grown 
or  possible  to  grow  in  this  com- 
munity. 

During    the    following   .seven    years 
approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty 
boys'     and    girls'     club     memberships 
1  ave  been  recorded  in  this  community, 
embracing   pig   breeding   clubs,   pig   feeding   clubs, 
dairy  calf  clubs,  sewing  and  cooking  clubs,  potato 
growing  clubs,  poultry  clubs,  vacation  club  camps 
and  bee  clubs.    State  winning  individual   livestock 
judges   have   come    from   this    renowned   group   of 
enthusiastic    junior    farmers    and    farm    girls    and 
with  the   winning  of  the   1929   Pennsylvania  stato 
champion    judging   contest    by   a  team    from    this 
community,   it  was  the   .second  time   the   honor  of 
representing    Penn.sylvania    in    the    National    Club 
judging    contest    at    the    International     Livestock 
Show  at  Chicago  came  to  this  community;  the  first 
team    winning    this    honor   and    going    to   Chicago 
in  1923. 

Of  all  the  different  types  of  club  work  success- 
fully followed  probably  the  potato  club  proved  th«' 
most  dramatic  and  economically  .sound.  During 
the  winter  and  early  .spring  of  1926  potato  yields 
of  this  district  were  reviewed,  prospective  acreage 
estimated  and  it  .seemed,  if  potatoes  could  bo 
grown  succe.s.sfuliy,  a  wonderful  opportunity  had 
been  sidestepped.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  resident 
farmers  were  buying  their  annual  potato  require- 
ments and  all  other  potato  needs  were  being  im- 
ported. 

First  I'olalo  <«rowliig  OffenHR 

Six  boys  ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  six- 
teen, and  one  of  the  best  banker  friends  a  county 
agent  evei  had,  formed  the  first  potato  gmwing 
offense.  Each  boy  planted  one  acre  of  potatoes 
and  was  personally  financt  d  f(;r  his  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer, amounting  to  about  oni-  hundred  dollars,  by 
the  banker.  The  club  organization  was  financed  by 
the  .same  banker  in  their  purchase  of  a  power 
.sprayer  and  .sijiay  mate  rials  to  u  total  of  ai)prox- 
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imately  five  hundred  dollars.  With  this  material 
and  equipment  this  small  group  set  out  to  prove 
that  potatoes  could  be  grown  profitably  by  using 
the  best  variety  of  disease-free  seed,  by  applying 
large  quantities  of  high  analysis  fertilizers,  by  fre- 
quent and  proper  .spraying  and  by  applying  plenty 
of  good  common  sense  throughout  the  .season's  op- 
erations. 

The  end  of  the  season  saw  yields  ranging  from 
145  to  350  bushels  per  acre,  the  average  being  285 
bushels.  This  knowledge  of  potato  growing  and 
the  heavy  demand  for  these  home-grown  potatoes 
had  an  electrifying  effect  on  the  neighbor  farmers. 


Strathglass  Dalbar,  grand  champion  Ayrshire  bull  at  the  1931   National 
Dairy  Exposition.   He  is  owned  by  Sycamore  Farms  of  Berks  county,  ra. 

After  three  years'  effort  this  community  during 
the  1928  season  supplied  all  their  local  demands 
lor  potatoes  and  marketed  a  10,000  bushel  surplus 
in  nearby  communities  at  a  very  .satisfactory  profit. 
With  the  success  of  the  potato  venture  and 
thereby  the  introduction  of  the  power  combination 
sprayer  the  neglected  home  orchards  began  lo 
"spruce  up."  Records  show  that  orchards  consid- 
ered farm  liabilities  have  during  the  past  two  years 
proved  to  be  profitable  investments  and  indeed  in 
.some  instances  returned  as  much  profit  to  their 
owners  as  all  other  farm  enterprises  combined. 

For   Better   Sires 

Returning  lo  the  organization  of  the  first  pig 
breeding  club:  this  initial  group  was  also  the 
means  of  organizing  the  first  and  most  successful 
Poland-China  boar  s.sociation  among  the  farmers 
in  Fayette  county.  The  demand  of  these  four  boy 
<nvners  of  pure-bred  Poland  gills  cau.sed  the  farm- 
ers to  recognize  their  responsibility  of  furnishing 
a  pure-bred  sire.  A  group  of  nine  farmers  in  De- 
cember, 1921,  bought  a  young  Poland-China  boar. 
This  community  sire  was  a  full  brother  of  the 
champion  pen  of  Poland-China  fat  barrows  at  the 
International  Livestock  Expo.silion  in  1921.  This 
a«tult  bleeders'  a.s.sociation  prospered  and  in  their 
.second  year  grew  to  twenty-one  members.  At  this 
time  they  fostered  the  first  breed  promotion  show 
ever  held  in  Pennsylvania  under  national  associa- 
tion au.spices. 

The  swine  exhibit  at  the  county  fair  had  long 
been  a  regularly  rated  failure  and  within  four 
years  this  county  fair  became  the  mecca  of  pure- 
iired  Hwine  admirers,  especially  breeders  of  Poland- 
Chinas.    At  the  1927  exhibition  over  160  pure-bred 


Poland-Chinas  were  shown  by  local  breeders  and 
immediately  following  the  county  show  a  carload 
of  exhibition  Poland-Chinas  was  assembled  from 
those  on  exhibit  and  this  car  visited  many  of 
the  great  eastern  fairs. 

These  detailed  developments  are  rated  by  the 
community  as  the  more  fundamental  projects 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  fuller  expression  of 
its  continued  cooperative  work.  A  special  detailed 
survey  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1926 
and  the  results  of  this  work  gave  the  community 
the  imports,  in  pounds,  of  all  food  products,  to 
their  trade  centers.  Then,  matching  these  crop 
imports  with  the  production  of  local  competitive 
crops,  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  possibility  of 
logical  acreage  increases  was  secured.  It  was  rec- 
og^iized  that  many  of  the  imported 
food  products  were  non-competitive, 
but  the  possibility  of  substitution  of 
local  produced  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  those  being  shipped  long  distances 
was  not  overlooked.  This  survey  in- 
creased markedly  the  cabbage,  sweet 
com  and  berry  acreage.  As  mention- 
ed, potato  acreage  greatly  increased 
and  farm  orchards  were  thoroughly 
pruned  and  sprayed,  which  resulted 
in  a  greater  quantity  of  home-pro- 
duced fruit  of  high  quality  entering 
the  local  markets. 

Rotation  Changed 

The  age-worn  five-year  rotation  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy 
has  fast  been  discarded  for  the  short- 
er rotations  of  two  to  four  years,  and 
always   in   these   short   rotations   one 
of  the  more  popular  legumes,  such  as 
sweet    clover,    red   clover,    alfalfa    or 
soy  beans,  has  been  grown  and  plow- 
ed under  for  soiling  purposes.     As   a 
result  general  acreage  yields  have  in- 
creased    and     with     these     improved 
farming  practices  have  come  the  in- 
creased use  of  large  quantities  of  lime 
and    commercial    fertilizers. 
During  the  winter  of  1927  the  community  leaders! 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  farmers  after  an 
entire  year's  work  are  too  often  at  the  mercy  of 
fast  changing  markets.  After  conferences  with  one 
of  the  country's  most  reputable  food  manufactur- 
ers, these  leaders  decided  to  demonstrate  that  to- 
matoes  could  be   grown   here   and   produced  at  a 
profit  to   the   grower.    The  yields  of  five   demon- 
strational   acres    of    tomatoes   proved    most    satis- 
factory, and  for  the  1929  season  229  acres  of  to- 
matoes were  contracted  to  be  grown  at  a  satis- 
factory stipulated  contract  price,  thus  guarantee- 
ing   the   price   and    market    for   one    of    the    com- 
munity's products;  1930  acreage  totaled  375. 

Community  center  beaulification.  farm  home 
landscaping,  interior  decorating  of  farm  homes,  or- 
ganization of  a  cow-testing  association,  county  and 
state  agricultural  organization  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives have  been  a  few  of  the  many  more  pro- 
jects e.specially  interesting  these  folks. 

The  late.st  community  project  lo  be  launched  is 
the  financing  and  construction  of  a  large  com- 
munity center  hall.  The  needs  of  this  hall  are 
many,  including  agricultural  educational  meetings, 
lodge  and  Grange  meetings,  young  folks'  recre- 
ational rooms,  indoor  community  athletic  contests, 
banquets,  etc. 

This  formidable  program  was  not  continued 
without  effort  and  the  local  leadership  among  the 
farmers  and  farm  women  who  gave  unselfishly  of 
their  time  and  energy,  for  the  community  cause, 
are  to  be  highly  commended.  Many  timts  during 
the  past  decade  latent  leadership  blossomed  forth, 
and  new  thoughts  and  plans  were  cemented  into 
the  already  working  plans.  Many  of  the  first  club 
members  have  received  college  degrees  and  many 
more  are  attending  (Continued  on  page  15.) 
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A  MODEST  SUGGESTION 

WE  can  all  agree  with  the  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  Louis  J.  Taber, 
when  he  says  that  taxation  is  the  farmer's 
greatest  burden.  We  can  all  agree  with  him 
when  he  sa\s  that  the  first  step  in  tax  reduc- 
tion is  to  curtail  tax  spending  and  eliminate 
duplication  in  government.  And  we  venture 
to  suggest  that  if  his  organization  would  de- 
vote itself  to  this  work,  instead  of  spending 
time,  effort  and  money  on  such  dreams  a.- 
stabilization,  reintlation  and  export  deben- 
ture, it  would  serve  agriculture  best  and  gain 
most  in  public  esteem. 


ENOUGH  BEEF 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  report? 
a  rather  mixed  cattle-feeding  situation. 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  laying 
in  so  many  thin  cattle  as  last  year  or  as  usual. 
The  Corn  Belt  has  taken  two  per  cent  less 
cattle  than  last  year  during  the  past  four 
months,  and  nine  per  cent  less  than  the  five- 
year  average.  Texas  and  the  East  will  feed 
more  cattle  than  last  year.  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania taking  about  85  per  cent  more  up  to 
the  first  of  November.  Probably  there  will 
be  enough  beef  considering  consumption  and 
supplies  of  competing  meats. 


HOARDED   CASH 

DURING  the  recent  epidemic  of  bank 
suspensions  one  concern  with  400 
branches  instructed  its  local  managers  to  rent 
safe-deposit  boxes  and  put  therein  enough 
cash  for  the  next  pay.  The  managers  report- 
ed that  they  were  unable  to  rent  any  boxes, 
for  all  were  in  use  b}  those  who  wanted  to 
hoard  their  cash  rather  than  lca\e  it  on  de- 
posit. L'ncler  such  a  slate  of  public  mind  a 
billion  dollar  increase  in  money  in  circulation 
meant  nothing  at  all.  The  public  is  the  reg- 
ulator of  many  things  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  commonlv  understood. 


ALONE    WITH    A    BULL 

TVIV.  neighbors  of  C}  reiuis  Roan,  near 
Tlornell,  N.  Y..  killed  his  bull  Novem- 
ber 7tli.  The  bull  had  killed  Mr.  Roan  a  few 
hours  earlier.  Nobody  was  with  him  when 
the  animal  attacked,  but  when  his  body  was 
found,  the  bull  standing  over  it.  no  vestige 
of  clothing  remained  an  it  and  it  was  merely 
a  mass  of  broken  bones  and  crushed  flesh. 
Four  neighbor.^  made  the  di.<co\ery  aiul  the 
bull  itnmediatcly  attacked  them,  knocking 
one  of  them  down.    He  escaped  becau>e  the 
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others  attracted  the  bull's  attention.  We  don't 
know  how  many  of  these  tragedies  have  re- 
.-ulted  from  being  alone  with  a  l)ull  but  cer- 
tainly a  large  proportion  of  them.  Probably 
a  faithful  dog  is  the  best  possible  companion 
and  the  only  one  really  to  divert  the  bull 
from  his  murderous  work. 


OFFENSIVE    SIGNS 

ALL  Canadian  provinces  have  recognized 
the  objections  to  roadside  advertising 
signs  and  have  regulated  most  of  them  out 
of  business.  Ontario  has  given  its  highway 
department  full  jurisdiction  over  all  signs 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  road,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  most  of  these  defacements 
have  disappeared.  Our  state  governments 
might  learn  something  from  Ontario's  expe- 
rience. Farmers  can  help  by  refusing  permis- 
sion to  locate  signs  on  their  land  or  buildings. 
And  the  public  might  solve  the  problem  by 
simply  refusing  to  buy  anything  so  adver- 
tised as  to  mar  the  landscape.  Sentiment 
against  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  offense 
against  the  public  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  Ontario's  ex- 
ample is  followed  by  our  states. 


A   SHORT   SALE 

SOME  time  ago  we  stated  as  clearly  as  we 
could  the  truth  about  short  selling.  This 
has  brought  out  a  protest  from  a  man  who 
believes  that  "all  short  selling  of  every  kind" 
should  be  prohibited  by  law.  We  happen  to 
know  that  the  house  in  which  he  lives  and 
the  office  building  in  which  he  works  were 
built  by  contract.  The  contractors  sold  these 
buildirigs  short,  for  delivery  at  a  certain  time, 
and  posted  a  bond  as  security  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  sale.  Neither  contractor  owned 
the  materials  in  those  houses,  or  had  engaged 
the  labor  to  work  on  them,  when  he  made  the 
sale.  It  was  short  selling  pure  and  simple, 
and  the  buyer  properly  required  a  guarant}' 
such  as  is  required  in  any  other  short  sale.  An 
awful  lot  of  infernal  nonsense  has  been  per- 
petrated because  of  sheer  ignorance  of  this 
system,  which  is  probably  of  greater  financial 
advantage  to  farmers  than  to  any  other  class. 


EASY  LESSONS 

THE  man  who  attends  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  can  learn  one  val- 
uable lesson  without  any  teacher.  He  may 
see,  if  he  is  not  blind,  all  kinds  of  livestock 
in  the  pens  at  the  stockyards  and  may  ascer- 
tain the  market  values  of  them.  P.ut  he  can- 
not see  any  ill-bred  or  scrub  stock  selling  at 
top  figures.  He  cannot  find  any  such  stock 
competing  for  prizes  as  meat  animals.  He 
will  be  forced  to  the  C(jnclusion  that  blood 
i.>  an  essential  part  of  the  profitable  produc- 
tion of  livestock,  for  there  he  can  see  it  and 
appraise  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  And  he  ma} 
reason  accurately  that  what  i>  true  of  meat 
animals  is  equally  true  of  other  animals, 
ihongh  the  methods  of  demonstrating  it  are 
■litYerent. 

There  is  only  one  rea-;oii  >uch  lessons  as 
the  International  offers  are  nt)t  more  effec- 
tive. The  men  who  in(i>t  need  such  lessons 
never  go  there. 


ANOTHER  VILLIFIER 

CHAIRMAN  STONE  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  fulfills  expectations  when 
he  rushes  into  print  accusing  Congressman 
Beck  of  "villifying"  that  official  botly.  .\ny- 
body  who  has  the  sen>e  to  recognize  the  fal- 
lacies of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  .\ct.  or 
the  vision  to  see  the  mistake^-  (»f  its  admin- 
i>trator:  ,  or  the  courage  to  express  hi> 
tlioughts,  is  imniediatelx  branrlcd  a^  an  en 
emy  (jf  .Agriculture,  an  op(::inent  of  loopera 
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tioii,  or  as  actuated  by  improper  motives  oi 
'some  kind.  The  business  arrogance  oi  the 
I'ederal  Farm  Board,  which  lea<ls  it  to  ^leny 
the  people  information  about  a  governmenf 
agency's  operaiions,  is  bad  enough.  But  its 
mental  arrogance,  whereby  it  assumes  to  be 
the  wise  and  righteous  friend  of  agriculture, 
and  assumes  that  all  critics  are  propagandists 
or  villifiers,  is  even  worse.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Board's  own  acts  have  done  more  to  bring  it 
and  the  law  into  disrepute  than  all  the  wt)rds 
of  all  the  critics.  Its  own  babblings  have 
done  more  to  make  it  ridiculous  than  any- 
thing said  or  written  by  others.  And  its  ar- 
rogant attitude  toward  the  people,  who  pay 
the  bills,  has  caused  more  resentment  than 
all  other  influences  combined. 


FEED    RESOURCES 

THE  following  table  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  feed  resources  of  the  country 
this  year  as  compared  with  last.  Wheat  is 
included  because  a  larger  amc»unt  of  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  fed,  but  the  quantity  depends 
largely  on  the  future  course  of  the  market. 
Comparatively  little  rye  will  be  fed  under 
present  market  conditions.  The  figures  are 
for  millions  of  bushels  or  tons : 

1931  1930 

Corn     2.674  2,094 

Oats    1,174  1,317 

Barley    216  335 

Grain   sorghums    127  86.5 

Wheat     884  863 

Corn  on  farms  92.8  72.3 

Hay,   tons    113.9  118.2 

The  corn  crop  is  less  than  was  expected 
and  less  than  the  country  has  digested  in  the 
past.  In  the  line  of  sup])lemental  feeds  the 
cotton  crop  will  contribute  more  and  the 
flax  crop  much  less  than  last  year.  The  fall 
has  favored  economy  of  feed,  while  the  price 
favors  liberal  use  of  it.  .\  real  pro|)het  is 
necessary  to  balance  all  these  and  other 
things  with  the  great  unknown  factor  of  con- 
sumption and  make  any  definite  predictions. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS 

AN  amiable  gentleman  who  hails  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  "business  as 
usual''  goes  on  without  reductitm  of  salaries, 
asks  us  a  few  questions  which  we  shall  try 
to  answer.  One  of  them  is.  when  and  where 
is  cooperation  among  farmers  advantageous? 
That  looks  like  a  big  ftrder  but  we  tell  him 
any  time  and  place,  in  any  industry,  that  said 
cooperation  is  ecoiuunical.  That  is  the  only 
kind  of  cooperation  to  stand  the  test  very 
long  as  some  organizations  have  discovered 
to  their  sorrow  and  others  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. More  attention  should  be  given  to  this 
vital  point  and  will  be  hereafter,  .\nother 
(|uestion  is,  what  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  for  farmers  in  such  times  as  these? 
Here  is  plenty  L»f  room  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion. \\'e  belie\e  reduction  of  taxation  to  be 
the  best  thing  but  imt  the  on!}-  good  thing. 
Here  is  a  curious  questiiui :  "If  farmers  were 
all  broke  five  or  ten  years  ago,  as  farm  lead- 
ers, editors  and  legisl.-itor>  told  u^  then,  how 
can  they  survive  imw  when  all  their  j^roducts 
are  so  much  htwer  than  then  r"  l^'arniers  were 
lutt  all  busted  then,  they  are  not  now.  and  they 
are  not  going  to  be  an\-  time.  The\  ha\  e  their 
share  of  good  and  bad,  but  they  are  carrying 
on  with  as  much  courage,  industry  ami  sense 
as  any  other  class  of  business  men.  The 
worst  of  all  the  rot  about  .\griculture  in  re- 
cent years  is  that  which  portrays  it  as  broke, 
busted  and  bankrupt,  with  its  hand  out  for 
the  sweet  charity  of  other  classes,  l^'armers 
are  not  wallering  in  wealth  now.  but  they  are 
not  seeking  alms  as  are  some  who  ha\e  look- 
ed down  on  llu'in  in  the  past.  .\nd  our  coun- 
try's greatest  industry  is  not  going  to  |)erisli 
now  or  any  lime.  This  ought  to  be  eiK»ugh 
loolish  c|iiestions  lor  one  dose. 
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IN  a  rec(!nt  issue  of  the 
Newark  .Sunday  c:all,  un- 
der the  caption  "Cra.ster 
Sees  Raw  Milk  Use  Danger 
in  City."  appeared  an  article 
inferring  that  Dr.  J.  G.  Lip- 
man,  dean  and  director  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  was 
opposed  to  the  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk,  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  using  raw  milk  at 
all  times  and  that  he  advo- 
cated practices  unscientific  and  unsound.  In  reply- 
ing to  Dr.  Craster's  unjust  criticism  Dr.  Lipman 
brings  out  a  point  of  interest,  that  is,  the  over  em- 
phasis of  the  dangers  in  milk. 

In  brief  Dr.  Lipman  states  that  "At  one  health 
center  in  New  York  City,  where  the  percentage  of 
undernourished  children  has  been  carefully  diagnos- 
ed for  three  years,  malnutrition  has  increased  from 
IS  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  .since  1928.  The  survey 
reveals  a  discouraging  state  of  affairs  and  it  is  an 
open  question  whether,  despite  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  consumption  of  milk  would 
not  have  been  higher  had  our  health  officials  taken 

the  trouble  to  state  facts  as  they  are So  much 

has  been  .said  about  the  dangers  that  lie  in  milk 
that  many  people  have  become  prejudiced  against 

its  use 

"The  chances  of  being  injured  in  a  motor  vehicle 
accident  are  411  times  as  great  as  those  of  con- 
tracting typhoid  from  the  use  of  raw  milk.  Let  us 
safeguard  milk  in  every  possible  way  but  let  us 
not  deprive  the  consumer  of  the  advantages  which 
it  offers  as  a  food  and  as  a  health  building  agent." 

He  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows:   "Most 
of  the  dairymen  in  New  Jersey  are  not  opposed  to 

pasteurization A  portion  of  the  milk  supply 

in  the  state  is  sold  as  Grade  A  raw  milk,  mostly  in 
the  smaller  communities.  Insofar  as  the  producers 
of  such  raw  high-grade  milk  meets  every  require- 
ment of  our  health  boards,  they  .should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against The  production  and  use 

of   nearby    milk    .should    be    encouraged The 

health  officials  should  .see  to  it  that  only  safe  milk 
is  allowed  to  bo  sold.  They  should  not  be  concerned 
with  passing  jurgment  on  the  merits  of  milk  as 
a  commodity  provided  its  safety  has  been  estab- 
lished    Granting  that  no  precaution  should  be 

omitted  in  behalf  of  the  consumer  of  milk,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  place  the  matter  in  proper  per- 
spective before  the  public.  It  is  a  fair  question  to 
ask  whether  the  publicity  and  propaganda  of  which 
milk  has  been  the  subject  have  not  done  much  more 
harm  than  good.  By  instilling  in  the  public  mind 
a  fear  of  milk,  consumption  of  this  most  valuable 
food  has  been  discouraged  and  the  health  and  well 
being  of  the  growing  generation  detrimentally  af- 
fected." 

*      *      * 

NEW  YORK  state  reports  that  the  apple  pros- 
pects have  declined  steadily  through  the  sea- 
son, and,  as  now  estimated,  the  total  crop  of  21,441,- 
000  bushels  in  the  stale  compares  with  27,683,000 
bushels  last  year  and  the  five-year  average  of 
24,979,000  bushels. 

In  the  important  Lake  Ontario  counties  pros- 
pects are  for  a  total  crop  about  five  per  cent  under 
last  year;  western  New  York,  about  14  per  cent 
less;  Hud.son  Valley,  the  crop,  closely  gathered,  was 
about  45  per  cent  below  last  season.  Other  sections, 
with  local  exceptions,  are  considerably  below  la.st 
year's  crop. 

The  Baldwin  crop  in  New  York  was  the  largest 
since  1922,  however. 

The  New  England  states  are  reported  as  having 
little  more  than  half  of  last  year's  crop  of  apples. 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  however, 
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'New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 
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have  crops  much  in  excess  of  1930.  the  total 
Jimounting  to  47,704,000  bushels,  compared  with 
m  ,418,000  bushels  last  year  and  28,578,000  bu.shels, 
the  five-year  average. 

*  *      * 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Flemington  Auc- 
tion Market  Association  last  week  reelected 
officers  for  the  coming  year.  They  are:  Charles 
t'ane,  president;  Newton  Gott.shall,  vice-president; 
Wallace  Suydam,  secretary,  and  Percy  B.  Niece, 
treasurer. 

Among  other  things  the  Board  of  Directors  de- 
tided  to  hold  only  one  auction  each  week  during 
the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  sea.son;  to  have 
the  auction  ct  mbine  with  the  Hunterdon  County 
Poultry  Association  in  staging  a  banquet  in  Jan- 
uary; to  join  the  National  Poultry  Council;  dis- 
<u.ssed  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  newspaper 
for  its  members. 

Costs  of  operation  of  the  auction  during  the 
first  year  amounts  to  approximately  five  per  cent 
of  the  gross  sales.  This  includes  profit  of  more 
than  $2,500  which  is  being  held  as  surplus  in  the 
treasury  to  take  care  of  any  emergency  that  may 
arise.  The  directors  consider  this  cost  a  very  con- 
.^ervative  figure  for  a  new  business. 

*  *      * 

BOYS  and  girls  throughout  the  state  already 
are  practicing  some  old-fashioned  "tongue 
twisters"  in  preparation  for  the  annual  Grange 
.Spelling  Bee  which  will  be  held  during  Agricul- 
tural Week  at  Trenton. 

Last  year  Joseph  Staton  won  the  banner  for 
Vineland  Grange  by  correctly  spelling  "reminis- 
cent." Thirty-four  Granges  were  represented  at 
that  bee. 

Any  New  Jersey  boy  or  girl  in  grade  school  or 
in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  can  enter  a 
preliminary  contest  conducted  by  the  nearest 
Grange.  Winners  of  the  preliminary  contest  com- 
pete in  Trenton  on  January  27th. 

Already  several  of  the  local  Granges  have  held 
contests  to  select  their  representative  for  the 
."tate  contest. 

*  *      * 

THE  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  issued  Circular  204  listing  herds  in 
the  state  under  supervision  of  tuberculosis  erad- 
ication. 

This  circular  was  prepared  in  re.spon.se  to  many 
lequests  and  is  expected  to  prove  of  definite  value 
to  many  persons  connected  with  and  interested  in 
the  dairy  and  livestock  industries  of  the  state.  The 
list  includes  all  herds  under  supervision  on  May 
1st,  1931.  At  that  time  such  herds  totaled  10,113 
and  contained  102,605  animals.  The  number  of 
herds  in  New  Jer.sey  fully  accredited  as  being  free 
of  the  disea.se  at  the  time  was  6,650. 

Since  May  1st  many  more  new  herds  have  been 
tested,  especially  throughout  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  Circular  204  is  very  complete,  listing 
the  herds  by  county  and  township  and  giving  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner,  the  size  of  the 
herd  and  the  breed. 


HE     three     New    Jersey 
egg-laying    contests 
which  started  a  new  year  of 
records  on  October  1st  show 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
.several    new   entries    in    the 
lead.    As  was   the   case  last 
year    the    Hunterdon    county 
contest  is  being  led  by  local 
flocks.    The  White  Leghorns 
cf     John     Kuntz,     Stockton, 
rank   first  with  220  eggs  .scor- 
ed at  196.25  points.    The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm 
White    Leghorns   from    Riverton   are   .second   with 
217  eggs  valued  at  182.95  points.    The  nexj,  three 
pens  in  order  are  White  Leghorns  from  Princeton 
Farm,    Princeton;    Rhode  I.sland  Reds  from  Cane 
Poultry    Farm,    Rosemont;    and    White    Leghorns 
from  Fox  and  Son  Poultry  Farm,  Little  Falls. 

A  Connecticut  flock  of  White  Leghorns  from 
Broad  Acres  Farm  at  West  Cheshire  leads  the 
Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest,  having  laid  224 
eggs  to  .score  209.60  points.  Another  pen  of  the 
.■^ame  breed  from  Pearl  Poultry  Farm  at  Montvale 
is  runner-up  for  high  score.  The  next  three  lead- 
ers at  Vineland  are  pens  owned  by  Ben  W.  Jacobs, 
Waynesburg,  Pa.;  Burdeans  Acres,  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Ma.ss.;  and  Miriam  S.  Ayars,  Shiloh. 

At  the  Pas.saic  County  Contest  a  New  Jersey 
entry  from  the  Pearl  Poultry  Farm,  Montvale, 
leads  with  a  record  of  234  egga  scoring  231.10 
points  during  the  month  of  October.  The  next 
three  places  are  held  by  Rhode  Island  Red  pens 
from  Massachusetts  and  are  owned  by  Parament- 
ei's  Red  Mount  Farm,  Franklin;  Greenaway 
Farm,  Ware;  and  Burdean  Acres,  Newton  Center. 

*  *      # 

it'T'HE  total  value  of  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs 
J.  and  poultry  sold  at  these  markets  (New 
Jersey  auction  markets)  totaled  more  than  $2,500,- 
000  for  the  season,  a  factor  which  indicates  that 
they  are  becoming  an  increasingly  important  fac- 
tor in  the  distribution  of  food  products,"  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  William  B.  Duryee  stated  last 
week  in  his  annual  report  to  Governor  Larson. 

9f:        *        :|t 

PLANS  are  being  laid  for  a  larger  baby  chick 
show  at  this  year's  Agricultural  Week  at 
Trenton  on  January  26th  to  29th  than  has  been 
exhibited  during  past  years.  The  chick  show  will 
be  open  to  all  New  Jersey  breeders  and  hatchery- 
men.  No  entry  fee  is  being  charged  exhibitors 
this  year,  but  the  chicks  will  become  the  property 
of  the  show  and  will  be  sold  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  show. 

\  ROUND  Boston  a  new  poultry  dressing  pro- 
jlV  cess  has  been  developed,  called  'aemi-scald- 
ing."  The  bird  is  submerged  in  a  vat  of  hot  water 
ranging  in  temperature  from  120  degrees  for  broil- 
ers to  129  degrees  for  roasting  fowls.  These  tem- 
peratures must  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  which  has 
led  to  the  development  of  electrically  heated  tanks 
in  which  the  temperature  is  controlled  by  a  very 
sensitive  thermostat. 

"Dry-picking"  of  fowl,  the  most  desirable  meth- 
od of  dressing,  takes  considerable  skill,  while  scald- 
ing to  remove  the  feathers  discolors  the  skin  of 
the  bird.  "Semi-scalding"  strikes  a  happy  medium 
between  skill  and  quality  of  product. 

*  ♦      * 

EXPERIMENTS  recently  concluded  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment  Station  show  that  leg 
weakness,  quite  common  among  chicks  confined  in 
battery  brooders  and  brooder  houses,  can  be  large- 
ly overcome  by  feeding  oats  or  oat  feeds. 
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MR.  GRAHAM  FANCHIER  was  plainly  oul 
of  humor  as  he  sat  down  to  open  his  mail. 
"The  ruination  of  this  country  is  its  hol- 
idays ••  he  observed  to  his  private  secretary.  "Just 
asked  Boggs  to  take  up  that  Smith  matter,  and  he 
informed  me  that  the  day  I  set  was  Thanksg.vm^^ 
and  that  he  was  going  to  take  his  family  down  to 
his  old  home  in  the  country.  He  did  it  in  a  per- 
fectly respectful  way.  thinking  I  had  forgoUe 
Thanksgiving,  which  I  had,  but  he's  going.  Man 
with  five  children  to  support  in  these  days  of  de- 
pression and  then  going  to  the  expense  of  getting 
them  all  out  to  the  farm  for  one  dinner  and  then 
back  again." 

Miss  Nancy  Breton  listened,  well  knowing  that 
her  employer  would  soon  be  absorbed  in  some  big 
deal  and  forget  his  indignation.  The  irritated  gen- 
tleman explained  that  the  matter  was  important 
and  he  would  have  to  make  other  arrangements 
all  because  of  a  fool  notion  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
ploye. 

"I'll  look  after  the  Smith  matter  if  you'll  trust 
me  Mr.  Fanchier,"  said  Nancy  when  the  storm 
subsided.  "I'm  not  going  home  for  Thanksgiving 
and  will  be  glad  to  attend  to  the  task,  if  I  can. ' 

"Thank  goodness  for  one  sane  person!"  said  her 
employer.  "What  is  the  reason  that  you  are  not 
going  to  go  running  off  somewhere  next  Thurs- 
day?   Are  you  a  lone  orphan,  or  are  your  folks 

too  far  away?" 

"Neither,"  said  Nancy  quickly.    "I've  decided  to 

stay  in  town." 

"Well,  that  settles  that.'  said  her  employer 
briskly.  "We'll  start  early  and  get  our  lunch- -I 
mean  of  course  Thanksgiving  dinner  -wherever  we 
find  ourselves.  It  is  a  matter  of  getting  statements 
from  people  involved,  and  I'll  need  a  stenographer 
to  take  down  what  they  say.  Will  eight  in  the 
morning  be  too  soon?" 

Nancy  was  twice  glad  that  she  would  "have  to 
work"  on  Thanksgiving,  for  it  gave  her  a  legit- 
imate excu.se  in  telling  her  mother  she  could  not 
come,  and  also  would  help  fill  in  a  long  day  and 
keep  her  from  thinking  of  some  things  she  did  not 
care  to  have  come  up  in  her  mind.  Also  she  would 
be  in  no  danger  of  meeting  Peter  Manning,  the  un- 
reasonable young  man  who  had  spent  several  yean 
trying  to  show  her  that  a  career  was  not  to  be 
desired  by  a  young  lady  in  preference  to  a  home. 
Altogether  she  looked  forward  to  the  great  hol- 
iday with  pleasant  anticipations. 

"I  won't  have  to  wait  on  table  for  the  mob  mother 
always  gathers  at  Thanksgiving;  I  won't  have  to 
argue  with  Peter  and  everything  will  be  well,  "  she 
told  herself  over  and  over. 

*  *  * 
»-p«HANKSGIVING  DAY  was  nnp  of  thp  faire.st 
1  and  softest  of  autumn  days  that  year.  Old 
folks  would  have  said  it  was  the  farewell  of  sum- 
mer before  a  hard  storm,  but  storm  or  no  storm 
in  prospect  the  roads  were  filled  with  all  kinds 
and  siTies  and  conditions  of  automobiles  filled  with 
people  rushing  madly  along  intent  on  getting  to  a 
big  dinner  somewhere.  Men.  women  and  children 
packed  most  uncomfortably  into  old  rattle  traps 
chattering  and  laughing  sped  by.  and  an  equal 
number  moved  in  the  same  direction  with  Mr. 
Fanchier's  elegant  automobile  which  for  some  rea- 
son he  was  driving  himself  that  day. 

"After  all,"  said  Mr.  Fanchier  after  a  period  of 
silence,  "I  think  these  shabby  people  in  these  shab- 
by cars  have  something  that  I  have  not.  I  used 
to  have  a  home,  but  my  wife  was  one  of  those 
beings  who  know  nothing  about  busi- 
ness, so  instead  of  helping  me  climb  the 
ladder  she  broke  up  my  home  by  think- 
ing I  could  waste  time  doing  the  things 
she  thought  essential.  Really  there  was 
no  quarrel,  but  I  simply  saw  that  I 
could  not  be  hampered  in  my  work,  so 
we  decided  to  separate.  She  had  ideas 
like  Boggs  and  wanted  to  celebrate 
every  holiday  that  came  along.  Actu- 
ally that  woman  wanted  me  to  take 
the  children  and  go  to  Sunday  School. 
Can  you  imagine?  Why,  Sunday  is  and  always 
will  be  my  busiest  day!  Instead  of  wanting  me  to 
succeed  she  held  me  back." 

Another  period  of  silence  and  then  Mr.  Fanchier 
iiaid,  "Now  if  Sally  had  been  your  type,  Miss 
Nancy,  she  would  have  urged  me  on.  I  had  a  very 
serious  time  with  poverty  in  my  youth  living  on  a 
mortgaged  farm  with  my  grandparents  after  my 
parents  died,  and  I  became  ambitious  to  have 
something  of  this  world's  goods.  My  grandfather 
might  have  accumulated  something  besides  debts 
if  he  had  not  been  so  open  handed.  I  was  just 
lliinking  of  Thank.sgiving  as  we  drove  past  that 
.shabby  hou.se  with  five  automobiles  parked  in  the 
yard.  When  I  was  a  youngster  it  was  horses  and 
buggies,  but  the  crowd  got  to  our  hou.se  all  right. 
The  food  my  grandmother  cooked  on  that  day 
would  have  paid  some  of  the  indebtedness,  but  no. 
the  old  time  traditions  must  be  kept  up.  I  say  to 
the  junk  pile  with  old  time  traditions!  I  suppo.se 
Boggs  and  his  tribe  have  descended  upon  some 
poor  family  to  eat  them  out  of  house  and  home 
today." 
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Nancy  was  busy  with  her  own  thoughts,  so  she 
answered  briefly.  There  was  another  deep  silence, 
and  then  suddenly  Mr.  Fanchier  said.  "Marry  me. 
Nancy!  You  and  I  have  the  same  trend  of  thought 
and  we  could  get  something  out  of  working  up  the 
ladder  together.  I'm  not  so  much  older  than  you 
thirty-seven  next  month  -  and  I  know  we  could 
hit  it  off  together.  I  realize  that  a  man  needs  a 
home  and  a  woman  to  help  him.  and  you  are  the 
one  for  me.  You've  never  told  me  much  about 
your  home  and  friends,  but  I  heard  a  little  rumor 
that  some  man  expects  that  you  will  give  up  your 
brilliant  prospects  and  share  a  salary  that  is  a 
mere  pittance  with  him.  These  young  men!  Well, 
1  was  young  once  and  I  asked  a  woman  to  share 
my  poverty,  so  perhaps  I'd  best  not  say  anything 
on  that  line.  Nancy,  you  are  a  woman  in  ten  thou- 
sand-quiet, capable,  knowing  by  intuition  what 
a  business  man  needs,  sensible  and  all  that  the 
wife  of  an  ambitious  man  should  be.  You  may 
think  this  a  sudden  notion,  but  all  my  life  I've  de- 
pended on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  I'll  do 
my  best,  Nancy,  to  put  into  your  life 
the  things  you  enjoy.  " 

During  the  rather  long  proposal 
Nancy  had  time  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  also  time  to  contrast  Mr. 
Fanchier's  love  making,  if  it  could 
be  called  by  that  name,  with  the  ar- 
dent wooing  of  Peter  Manning.  Some- 
hov/  she  felt  as  if  a  pail  of  ice  water 
had  been  dashed  upon  her.  She  had 
known  that  her  employer  was  divorc- 
ed, but  never  before  had  he  mention- 
ed his  private  life,  or  shown  by  look 
or  sign  that  he  thought  of  her  in  any  way  except 
as  a  paid  helper.  She  decided  from  her  own  trend 
of  thought  since  they  started  that  the  day  and  the 
country  scenes  must  be  powerfully  at  work  in  Mr. 
Fanchier's  mind. 

"Look!"   cried   Nancy.     "A   storm!     Who   would 
have  thought  it?" 

The  chill  the  girl  thought  was  due  to  the  pro- 
posal of  her  employer  was  really  a  rush  of  icy  wind 
bearing  with  it  snow  and  sleet.  Old  people  who 
had  long  observed  weather  conditions  in  the  open 
country  would  have  said  it  was  just  what  they 
expected,  and  that  was  one  reason  all  country  vis- 
itors were  rushing  along  early  to  their  destinations. 
"We'll  have  to  take  refuge  in  this  church  which 
seems  to  be  having  services,"  decided  Mr.  Fan- 
chier, parking  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a 
.shabby  edifice.  "It  is  simply  impos.sible 
now  to  see  the  road." 

The  darkness  almost  of  night  seemed 
to  fall  over  the  landscape  and  all  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  country- 
side vanished  in  a  moment.  Everything 
looked  storm  tossed,  shabby,  bare  and 
unlovely  as  they  made  a  dash  for  the 
little  entry  and  then  slipped  into  the 
last  seat  in  the  little  church.  A  young 
man  was  delivering  a  sermon  to  a 
group  of  people,  most  of  them  elderly,  but  the  two 
who  entered  for  shelter  were  not  much  interesteil 
in  the  sermon.  With  the  roar  of  the  storm  and  the 
sleet  battering  on  the  roof  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  while  the  gloom  outside  made  the  old  church 
nlmost  as  dark  as  night.  Lightning  and  thunder 
added  their  terrors  to  the  storm  presently,  and 
Nancy  was  glad  when  Mr.  P'anchier  reached  out 
a  hand  to  put  over  her  cold  one.  It  .seemed  some 
protection  when  the  storm  shook  the  building.  Bui 
the  congregation  sat  without  fear  and  the  young 
man  in  the  pulpit  calmly  went  on  with  his  dis- 
course. At  a  most  vivid  flash  of  lightning  Nancy 
jumped  as  if  shot,  and  Mr.  Fanchier  put  an  arm 
firmly  around  her  trembling  form.  Then  the  storm 
lifted  a  little  and  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  .ser- 
mon floated  back  to  them  through  the  gloom. 

"A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  multitude  of 
things  that  he  po.ssesseth .  .  .  .  Bless  the  Lord.  O 
my  soul  and  forget  not ....  As  far  as  the  East  is 
from  the  West  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  trans- 
gressions. .  .  .  The  Lord  will  have  mercy  and  abun- 
dantly  pardon....    For   what    is   your   life?     It   is 
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even  as  a  vapor  that ....   Trust  not  in  uncertain 
riches  but  in.  .  .  ." 

"Let's  get  out  of  here!"  said  Mr.  Fanchier.  "i 
mu.st  get  to  a  telephone  right  away.  I've  thought 
of  .something  important." 

An  old  gentleman  too  feeble  to  go  to  .services 
made  them  welcome  in  the  house  across  the  way 
and  urged  them  to  dry  their  outer  garments  at  the 
old  stove  in  the  living  room.  "Mother  will  be  home 
from  church  soon  and  .she'll  look  after  you."  he 
explained. 

But  Mr.  Fanchier  was  busy  in  the  cold  old-fash- 
ioned hall  with  the  telephone.  It  did  not  work  well, 
but  he  patiently  and  persistently  held  on  until  con- 
nection was  established  with  the  city.  Presently 
he  came  from  the  hall  radiant  with  suppres.sed  joy 
apparently.  The  aged  mistress  of  the  house  wa.i 
returning  from  .services,  bringing  the  young  min- 
ister who  had  placed  his  car  in  the  old  barn  that 
morning  fearing  an  autumn  storm  was  approach- 
ing. 

"What  do  you  think  has  happened,  Nancy?" 
cried  out  Mr.  Fanchier,  oblivious  of  the  strangers 
in  the  room. 

"I  know!  The  Smith  deal  has  gone  through  all 
right!"   said  the  girl. 

"The  Smith  deal!"  said  her  employer  in  amaze- 
ment. "I  had  forgotten  all  about  that.  Sally  wants 
me  to  come  back,  and  I'm  going  right  now!  She's 
over  at  her  father's  house  only  about  fifty  miles 
from  here  and  I'll  be  there  in  no  time.  I  can't 
make  it  true.  It  was  my  fault  all  mine!  T  saw  it 
all  this  morning  in  that  shabby  little  church.  Why, 
I  believe  here  is  the  young  man  who  preached  the 
sermon.  Y'oung  man,  I'm  going  to  do  something 
right  avvay  for  your  church,  something  worth 
while,  but  I  have  no  time  now  to  talk  about  it 
Here  is  a  fifty-dollar  bill  for  a  starter,  and  if  you'll 
take  this  young  lady  back  to  the  city  I'll  make  it 
fifty  more." 

"Oh,  Brother  Manning,  you  must  not  start  to 
the  civy  until  after  we've  had  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner." said  the  distre.s.sed  old  lady.  "The  children 
were  delayed  by  the  storm,  but  we'll 
soon  have  dinner  I  feel  sure.  There  is 
Laura  and  her  family  right  now. 
Please  sit  down,  both  of  you,  and 
wait  for  the  hot  meal." 

"Miss  Breton  is  an  old  and  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,"  said  the  young 
minister  with  a  smile.  "I'll  take  her 
to  the  home  of  parents  which  is  not 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  here.  If 
my  flivver  holds  out  we'll  be  there  in 
time  for  dinner,  which  is  always 
served  late  on  account  of  the  crowd 
oi  guests.'" 

*      *      * 

NOT  only  were  Mr.  Manning  and  Miss  Breton  in 
time  for  the  dinner  but  they  were  drafted 
into  service  to  wait  on  the  table,  for  the  first  long 
table  was  crowded  when  they  reached  the  farm 
house  and  there  was  a  second  to  follow.  It  was 
nothing  new  for  them,  so  they  slipped  on  big  ging- 
ham aprons  and  cut  bread  and  refilled  dishes  and 
carried  coffee  in  good  old  fashion  though  they  were 
both  hungry  as  wolves. 

"Nancy,  I'm  sorry  to  suspect  you,  but  this  morn- 
ing when  the  lightning  flashed  I  thought  that  old 
man  who  was  with  you  had  his  arm  around  you. 
and  it  almost  upset  me  .so  that  I  could  not  finish 
my  sermon,"  said  Peter  Manning. 

"Old  man!"  said  Nancy  in  mock  indignation. 
"He's  only  about  forty  or  thereabouts.  Forty  is 
the  very  prime  of  life  Peter.  Besides  he's  a  very 
particular  friend  of  mine,  or  ought  to  be,  for  he 
asked  me  to  marry  him  this  morning." 

"What?"  gasped  Peter  letting  the  bread  plate 
fall  in  his  amazement.  "Old  enough  to  be  your 
father  and  proposing  to  you!    Is  the  man  crazy?" 

"He  was  this  morning  but  he  isn't  now,"  said 
Mr.  Fanchier  at  the  door.  "Nancy,  to  tell  the  hon- 
est truth  I  never  thought  of  that  proposal  again 
until  this  minute.  I'm  glad  you  took  my  part  and 
said  I  am  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  I  hope  you'll  not 
hold  it  against  me  that  I  was  so  affected  by  the 
young  preacher's  sermon  that  I  wanted  to  get  back 
the  sweetest  woman  in  all  the  world." 

"I've  been  thinking  of  bringing  suit  against  you 

-  a    heart    balm    .suit."    said    Nancy.     "Something 

.should  be  done  with  men  who  propo.se  in  good  faith 

to  a  girl,  and  then  go  and  get  married  two  hours 

later,  don't  you  think  .so  Mr.  Fanchier?" 

"Nancy,  you  didn't  intend  to  say  yes.  did  you?" 
asked  Mr.  Fanchier  in  real  or  feigned  alarm. 
"Name  any  penalty  and  I'll  carry  it  out." 

"Well,  let  me  see?"  said  Nancy,  with  her  head 
on  one  .side  as  if  thinking  seriously.  "How  about 
celebrating  every  holiday  with  your  family  and   -" 

"I  promise,"  said  the  gentleman  quickly. 

"And  promoting  Mr.  Boggs  for  not  going  with 
you  on  a  business  errand  on  this  great  holiday 
and  -'• 

"I've  already  telegraphed  Boggs  that  he  is  pro- 
moted, Nancy." 

"Sunday  School  with  the  children  every  Sun- 
day .'"  (Continued  on  page   16.) 
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VERY  Thanksgiving  Day  we  fete 
a  very  beautiful  thing  it  is  the 
^  quality  of  gratitude.  Everyone  who 
has  given  or  received  gratitude  knows 
how  fine  it  is,  how  warm,  how  stimulat- 
ing Great  thinkers  tell  us  that  grati- 
tude opens  the  way  for  wonderful  thing.s 
to  come  to  us.  It  seems  almost  a  pity 
that  it  is  so— or  at  least  that  we  should 
know  it— .so  beautiful  is  gratitude  in  it- 
self. . 

That  for  which  we  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  does  not  always  come  with 
plowing  colors  in  success;  .sometimes  it 
steams  in  quietly  on  days  so  dark  we  do  not  know 

that  it  is  there.  , 

Seek  a  quiet  corner,  a  comfortable  chair,  turn 
back  the  pages  of  your  own  life,  look  at  the  sadly 
thumb-marked  ones,  do  you  not  find  written  ther- 
for  the  first  time  in  its  annals  the  name  ot  4 
friend,  afterwards  the  inspiration  of  deep  hap- 
piness ? 

We  have  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  we  re- 
alize and  our  forefathers  knew  that  when  they 
set  aside  a  day  for  giving  thanks  and  considering 
our  blessings. 

So  let  us  get  out  our  whitest  linen,  our  gleaming 
glass,  our  richest  silver,  and  let  us  prepare  the 
tinest  feast  our  hands  can  make  to  fete,  in  grat- 
itude, our  friends,  not  forgetting  the  greatest 
Frienrl  of  all,  who,  whether  the  times  are  bright 
or  gray,  showers  us  with  gifts. 

Here   is  a   menu  for  your  thanksgiving  dinner- 

Fruit  Cup 

Roast  Turkey  or  Roast  Chicken 

Chestnut   Stuffing  Giblet  Gravy 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Creamed  Cauliflower 

Cranberry    Jelly 

Cider  Gelatin  Salad 

Pilgrim  Father's  Pudding 

Coffee 
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Fruit  Cup 

Many  combinations  of  fruit,  fresh  or  canned, 
may  be  used  for  fruit  cup.  Use  colors  that  blend 
or  contrast  pleasantly  and  combine  acid  fruits  with 
sweet,  and  firm  with  juicy  kinds.  Cut  large  fruits 
into  small  attractive  pieces,  mix  lightly  so  that 
they  keep  their  shape,  sweeten  slightly,  chill  before 
serving,  and  garni.sh  the  individual  servings  with 
sprigs  of  mint  or  choice  bright-colored  fruits.  Good 
combinations  are:  strawberries,  oranges  and  ap- 
ples; purple  grapes  with  seeds  removed,  grapefruit 
and  apricots:  peaches,  raspbernes  and  pineapple; 
watermelon,  honeydew  or  muskmelon  and  oranges: 
red  cherries,  pears  and  green  grapes. 

Chestnut  Stuffing 

One  pound  large  chestnuts,  one-half  cup  butter 
or  one-fourth  cup  butter  and  one-fourth  cup  tur- 
key fat,  one-half  cup  minced  onion,  one-fourth  cup 
chopped  parsley,  two  cups  chopped  celery  and 
tops,  six  cups  fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  two  tea- 
spoons salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper,  one  tea- 
spoon savory   seasoning. 

Cook  the  chestnuts  in  boiling  water  to  cover  for 
twenty  minutes,  remove  the  shell  and  brown  skin 
while  hot  and  chop  into  medium-sized  pieces.  Melt 
the  butter  in  a  skillet,  cook  the  onion,  parsley  and 
celery  for  a  few  minutes  and  stir  frequently.  Com- 
bine the  bread  crumbs,  chestnuts,  salt,  pepper  and 
savory  seasoning,  add  to  the  celery  mixture  and 
stir  until  thoroughly  mixed  and  hot. 

Giblet  Gravy 

Simmer  the  giblets  in  one  quart  water  until  ten- 
der: drain  and  chop  fine.  With  one-half  cup  of  the 
drippings  in  the  roaster,  blend  six  tablespoon.s 
flour,  add  the  liquid  in  which  the  giblets  were 
cooked  and  enough  more  hot  water  to  make  a  thin 
gravy.  Cook  for  five  minutes,  add  the  chopped 
giblets,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve 
with  the  turkey. 

Cider  Gelatin  Salad 

Two  and  one-half  cups  clear  cider,  two  table- 
spoons gelatin,  one-half  cup  fine  chopped  celery, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  sail,  one  tablespoon  fine 
chopped  parsley  or  green  pepper,  two  tablespoons 
fine  chopped  pimento. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  one-half  cup  of  the  cold 
cider.  Heat  the  remainder  of  the  cider  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  pour  into  the  gelatin,  stir  until  dis.sotv- 
cd,  strain  and  chill.  When  the  gelatin  mixture  be- 
gins to  set,   stir   in   the   vegetables  and  s.ilt.   and 


pour  into  individual  molds,  which  have  been  rinsed 
in  cold  water.  When  .set  turn  out  on  lettuce  leave.< 
and  serve  with  French  or  mayonnai.se  dressing, 

Pilgrim  Father's  Pudding 

Beat  two  eggs,  add  one-third  cup  melted  butter 
and    two-thirds    cup    milk.     Add    two    cups    flour 
lour    teaspoons    baking    powder,    one-fourth    tea 
spoon  .salt  which  have  been  sifted  and  lastly  one- 
half  cup  orange   marmalade   (or  any  kind  of  jam 
or  preserves).    Put  one  tea.spoon  of  marmalade  in 
each  greased  individual   mold,   pour  in   the  batter 
nnd  steam  thirty-five  minutes.    Serve  with  the  fol- 
lowing  .sauce:     Cream  six   tablespoons   butter   and 
one   cup  sugar,  add  grated   rind  of  two   oranges, 
three    well-beaten   egg  yolks   and   six    tablespoon.^ 
orange    juice.     Fold    in   stiffly-beaten    egg   whites. 
Serve  cold  ovDr  the  hot  pudding. 
O— 

Put  the  Stove  in  Trim 

WITH  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  kitch- 
n  range  will  be  called  into  active  .service 
once  again.  The  stolid  old  coal  stove,  the  .shiny 
enameled  gas  stove,  and  the  swanky  new  stove 
that  looks  more  like  a  console  than  a  repository 
for  roasts,  will  soon  be  groaning  under  an  extra 
burden  of  foods.  Therefore  in  order  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  her  culinary  skill,  the  wise  housewife  will 
put  her  stove  in  tip-top  condition  before  the  hol- 
iday season  sets  in. 

If  the  coal  range  has  been  neglected  so  that  its 
surface  is  sticky  and  greasy,  go  over  it  with  crush- 
ed newspapers,  wash  it  with  hot  soapsuuS,  and 
when  it  is  dry  and  cold,  go  over  it  again  with  a 


OlliankHciiuing 

By    Mary    Louisa    Hollinffs 

For  sweet  laborious  days 

Kept  bright   with   pleasant  ways 
Of   work   and   peace   and   liberty. 

We  offer  our  thanks.   Lord,  to  thee. 
To  this  each  individual  will  add 

Those   blessings   that   have   made   his   heart 
glad. 
Mine   . . .    like  the  flower  petals  fold 

.So  closely  about  their  heart  of  gold 
Are,   though  numbered,   interwoven   "round 

My   life  as   their   beauty  will   be   found. 
Thus    the    petals    one    by   one    are    classd.  .    . 

For  health  and  dangers   past; 
The  comforts    of   .shelter   and    food. 

An  interest  for  an  honest  livelihood; 
For  friends  and  trees  and  flowers  ever  thank- 
ful, 

For  love  and   books  and  little  things  fanci- 
ful; 

F.arth's  yield  of  verdant  sweet. 

Pure  flowing  streams  to  meet: 
The    blessedne.^.s     of     a     quiet     place     in     the 
country, 

A   heart   ever  knowing  of  humility: 
A  ohe«Mful  spiiit   to  give. 

And   one  as   ready  all   hurts  to  forgive; 
Thes.^  are.  to  me,  in  the  soul's  needful  list 

Bidding  at  this  special  tryst. 


kero.sene  moistened  cloth.  Be  sure  that 
the  kerosene  has  completely  evaporated 
before  starting  a  fire.  Or  perhaps  you 
might  prefer  to  give  your  .stove  a  coat 
of  black  paint  made  especially  for  the 
purpo.se,  rather  than  oil.  In  either  case, 
be  sure  to  wash  it  first. 

The  enameled  gas  range  is  even  easier 
to  put  in  order,  especially  if  it  has  been 
given  the  regular  daily  care  it  deserves. 
Soap  and  water  are  sufficient  as  a  rule 
to  remove  all  surface  stains  from  enam- 
el, but  if  discolorations  have  resulted 
from  neglect,  try  adding  a  little  baking 
soda  or  kerosene  to  the  suds. 

Perhaps  the  top  burners  are  ready  for  the 
cleansing  they  require  every  five  or  six  months.  If 
so.  lift  the  pieces  from  their  grooves  and  scrub 
them  with  a  stiff  brush  to  remove  stray  food  par- 
ticles and  pieces  of  grit.  Boil  them  in  hot  .soapsuds 
and  sal  soda,  rinse  with  clean  hot  water,  and  place 
them  upside  down  in  a  heated  oven  for  a  moment 
or  two.  When  dry,  replace  them  in  their  proper 
j^rooves.  and  unless  they  are  enameled,  rub  them 
with  a  little  machine  oil. 

O 


Games  to  Keep  Us  Awake 

SOMETIMES,  before  going  to  a  family  Thanks- 
giving feast,  haven't  you  rather  dreaded  those 
few  hours  in  the  afternoon  after  the  dishes  are 
washed,  the  extra  boards  removed  from  the  table, 
the  children  quarreling  and  you've  heard  all  about 
Cou.sin  Emma's  operation  for  the  twentieth  time? 
Here  are  a  few  games  you  might  store  away  in 
your  mind  to  be  u.sed  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
young  folks  can  join  in  these  as  well  as  Grandma. 

Advertisers'   Fair 

Give  each  person  a  picture  cut  from  an  adver- 
tisement which  is  pinned  to  him  and  he  al.so  is 
given  a  pencil  and  slip  of  paper.  He  must  mingle 
with  the  other  guests  and  list  on  his  paper  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  "ads"  which  are  represent- 
ed, and  the  name  of  the  person  on  whom  they  are 
pinned.  When  the  signal  for  "time  up"  is  given 
the  guest  having  the  largest  num'oer  of  iiamea  list- 
ed correctly  is  awarded  a  prize. 

Catalog 

For  this,  the  hostess  distributes  tiny  paper 
books  in  which  one  page  is  labelled  "brown  hair, ' 
one  "yellow  hair,"  one  "black  hair."  and  another 
"red  hair."  Auburn,  gray,  etc.,  are  some  of  the 
other  shades  which  may  be  included.  Each  guest 
starts  out  to  interview  as  many  of  the  others  as 
po.ssible  and  list  them  according  to  the  color  of 
their  hair.  The  one  with  the  longest  list  gets  a 
prize. 

Signboard 

This  is  an  amusing  and  wit-sharpening  game 
which  also  carries  out  the  advertising  idea.  One 
person  is  selected  to  stand  in  front  of  the  roomful 
of  others,  with  his  back  turned  toward  them  and 
is  blindfolded.  A  large  picture  of  an  advertise- 
ment is  pinned  on  him.  The  others  then  tell  aloud 
ways  in  which  the  product  advertised  resembles 
the  person  who  is  the  "signboard."  From  the  re- 
marks made,  the  "signboard"  guesses  what  article 
is  advertised  by  the  picture  which  he  wears.  The 
one  whose  words  furnish  the  correct  clue  changes 
places  with  him  and  the  game  continues. 

Suitcase  Race 

Although  old,  this  game  is  nearly  always  a  fa- 
vorite. Sides  are  chosen  and  a  contestant  appoint- 
ed from  each  side,  each  contestant  being  given  a 
suitcase  full  of  old  clothes.  At  a  signal,  they  race 
to  an  appointed  goal,  put  on  the  clothes,  grab  the 
empty  suitcases,  and  run  back  to  the  starting 
point.  The  one  to  finish  dressing  and  return  first 
wins  for  his  side. 

Sketches 

Each  player  is  asked  to  draw  a  haphazard  line 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  line  may  be  anything  he 
wishes  and  does  not  need  to  suggest  or  resemble 
any  object.  The  slips  of  paper  are  collected  and 
again  distributed,  while  any  player  getting  his  ov/n 
iliawing  may  exchange  with  any  one  he  wishes. 
I'lach  player  then  must  draw  the  picture  of  some 
object,  using  in  its  composition  the  original  hap- 
hazard line. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Measuro  ft^eds  by  the 


yardstick  of  profits 
and    you    will    buy 


Park  &  Pollard  feeds. 


Proved  by  test  for  over 
a  quarter  century. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co,,  Boston,  Mass.;  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 


Dependable  F^eds  for  Erery  Pttrpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Math  •  Rfd  Ribbnn  Scratrh  •  Growiin  Ferd  •  Intrr- 
tiiedial*;  Chick  Feed  •  i'  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chirk  Starter  -PAP  Broiler  Ration- 
Dairy  Ration*:  Overall  24 '"o  ■  Mi'k  Maid  24%  •  Bet-K-Mi!k  20%  •  Ilerd.nelth  \(,% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeda:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stork  Feed  •  Bigon  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P&  Pllorie  Feed  •  P&P  Rabbit  Feed  •  PocahontaaTableCorn  Meal. 


Where 
Family 


'The  farm  is  the  anchor  thai  will  hold  through 
the  storms  that  sweep  all  else  away." 


THE  great  "Empire  Builder"  was  right.    Farm  families  ore  protected 
from  the  storms  of  adversity  that  may  leave  others  homeless  and 
destitute.    This  is  especially  true  when  the  farm  is  soundly  financed. 

During  fourteen  years,  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have  promoted  the 
security  of  farm  homes.  With  their  aid,  more  than  half  a  million  farmers  have 
replaced  troublesome  short-term  mortgages  with  long-term  "disappearing" 
mortgages  that  eventually  bring  complete  freedom  from  debt. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 


SprinKfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisvlll*.  Ky. 


Si.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Orloans,  I 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,  dignified  work,  position 
j)ermancnt  with  good  pay  to  men 
who  can  qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use   of  convey 
8  nee. 

Write  Circulation  Dcpt. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7301    I'tnn   Avenue,   I'itlslHiiKh.  I'a. 


li  Kniulcis    of    Pcniisylvniii.-i    r.-inner  « 

£J  >;iirt   i)fT<ii(!    to   miss   a   sinnlc    issue,  jj 

O  Wntrli   the  I.iltcl  (Into  nf  your  )».ippr  j; 

}l  :t\u\   don't   let   your   subsi  ription    ox-  J? 

Q  pivo.    Wo  stop  papers  promptly  "n  52 

''  expiration,  inilcBs  you   renew.  5' 


(TRADE   MARK) 


£arb//)£ 


Saves  you  money 

on  FARM  U6HTINGI 

Increases  the  efficiency  of 
your  lighting.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  National  in  the 
Kl  D  DRUM.  Write  us  if 
he  cannot  supply  you. 

NATIONAL  Carbide  Sales  Corp. 

Lincoln  BuildinR  New  York,  N  Y. 


.s- 


November  21,  1931 


YOUNQ  PEOPLE*S 
FORUM 


Conducted  by 
ELSIE  K.  WATSON 


Thanksgiving  Then  and  ISlow 


(A  Thanksgiving  Play.) 

THIS  play  was  given  by  a  group  of 
children  as  their  contribution  to 
the  Thanksgiving  program  at  school, 
and  proved  very  effective. 

The  children  were  attired  in  or- 
dinary clothing,  with  the  addition  of 
Puritan  caps  and  collars  for  the  girls, 
and  collars  and  cuffs  for  the  boys,  cut 
from  paper  napkins  and  pinned  on 
just  before  the  performance.  As  each 
child  speaks,  he  holds  up  a  model  or 
picture  of  the  article  referred  to. 

The  exercise  is  most  effective  if 
but  one  child  comes  on  the  stage  at 
a  time  and  then  steps  to  one  side, 
to  be  joined  by  the  others  as  each 
finishes  his  recitation.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  however,  the  pupils  may 
stand  in  a  semi-circle,  each  in  turn 
stepping  forward  to  recite  and  then 
returning  to  his  place.  In  any  case 
all,  including  the  audience,  stand  fac- 
ing the  flag  at  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cise, and  give  the  salute  to  the  flag, 
followed  by  the  singing  of  the  "Star 
Spangled   Banner." 

Steamboats  and  Submarines 

Either  boys  or  girls  may  be  chosen 
for  most  of  the  selections,  a  few  that 
are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  sex 
being  indicated. 

First  child  (holding  up  a  toy  steam- 
boat): The  Mayflower  was  only  a 
small  sailing  vessel.  Steamboats  had 
not  been  invented  then,  and  the  Pil- 
grims would  have  been  frightened  to 
see  one  come  steaming  into  Plymouth 
Karbor,  while  we  would  not  dare  to 
cross  the  ocean  in  their  little  sailboat. 

Second  child  (hoiuiug  toy  subuia- 
rine) :  No  fear  of  a  submarine  attack 
entered  the  minds  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
their  voyage,  for  those  wonderful 
boats  were  unknown  then. 

Third  child  (holding  toy  locomo- 
tive): Steam  engines  were  tmknown 
as  a  means  of  transportation  in  1620. 
The  Pilgrims  traveled  by  boat,  on 
foot,  or  later  on,  horses  brought  from 
England,  and  goods  could  not  be  sent 
for  long  distances  as  easily  as  now- 
adays. 

What   Would   They   Think 

Fourth  child  (holding  toy  automo- 
bile ) :  No  Pilgrim  child  had  the  fun 
of  riding  swiftly  over  smooth  roads 
in  the  clear  fresh  air.  There  were  no 
smooth  roads,  only  rough  paths 
through  the  woods  and,  of  course, 
automobiles  had  not  been  invented. 

Fifth  child  ( aeroplane ) :  What 
would  a  Pilgrim  child  have  thought 
if  he  could  have  seen  an  aeroplane 
sailing  throtigh  the  air?  Any  one 
would  have  been  called  crazy  who 
even  suggested  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  man  to  fly  through  the  air. 


/  Promise 

That  I  ■will  not  dishonor  my  coun- 
try's speerh  by  leaving  off  the 
last  syllables  of  worci.<j. 

That  I  will  say  a  good  Ameriraii 
"yes"  and  "no"  instead  of  an  In- 
dian grunt  "unihuh,"  or  a  for- 
eign   "ya"    or    "yeh"    and    '"nopo." 

That  I  will  improve  AnuM-ican 
speech  by  enunciating  distin<tly 
and  by  speaking  pleasantly  and 
sincerely. 

That  I  will  try  to  make  my  ((uui- 
try'.s  language  bc.-iutiful  for  tlic 
many  people  of  foreign  nations 
who   c(jme   liere   to   li\o. 

Tliat  I  will  learn  to  articulate  crr- 
re(tly  one  word  a,  day  for  a 
whole   year. 

That  1  will  try  to  think  clearly  an<l 
express  my  tlioughts  in  apt,  sim- 
ple   words. 


A    THANKSGIVING    DBEAM 
By   Anna  M.   Fratt 
When  Tommy   heard   a  turkey 

Gobble,    gobble,    gobble, 
After   he   was   safely    tucked    in    bed. 
And    saw   a    pie    and    pudding 

Hobble,    hobble,  hobl)le 
Up  and  down  the  pillow  by  his  head, 
He    didn't    once    suspect — the    silly    little 

sinner — 
It  had  anything  to  do  with  a   big  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 


Sixth  child  (a  boy  with  small  bi- 
cycle or  picture  of  one):  No  Pilgrim 
boy  could  jump  on  his  wheel  and  go 
on  an  errand  for  his  mother,  or  go 
riding  through  the  country  with  his 
friends.  Gee!  I'm  glad  I  didn't  live 
then! 

Seventh  child  (a  girl  with  a  doll's 
sewing  machine):  The  Pilgrim  moth- 
er had  no  sewing  machine  to  help  her 
make  clothes  for  the  family.  All  the 
sewing  was  done  by  hand  and  every 
little  girl  had  to  help  her  mother  with 
this  work.  She  was  careful  not  to  tear 
her  dress,  for  she  knew  what  hard 
work  it  was  to  spin  and  weave  the 
cloth  and  then  make  the  dress  by 
hand. 

Eighth  child  (a  girl  with  an  electric 
light  bulb):    If  a  Pilgrim  girl  wished 

only  a  candle  or  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
to  furnish  light.  Lamps  were  rare 
and  electric  lights  tmheard  of. 

If   They   Could  Have    Seen! 

Ninth  child  (picture  of  reaper  or 
binder  or  flour  mill) :  All  grain  sowed 
by  the  Pilgrims  had  to  be  cut  and 
threshed  by  hand,  for  there  were  no 
big  reapers  and  threshers  then.  After 
the  grain  was  threshed,  it  was  ground 
in  a  small  mill  run  by  a  water-wheel. 
They  cotild  not  go  to  the  store  and 
buy  a  bag  of  flour  which  had  been 
made  in  a  large  mill. 

Tenth  child  (boy  with  a  camera): 
No  Pilgrim  boy  ever  took  a  snapshot 
of  his  friends.  Just  think  what  fun 
it  would  have  been  to  have  taken  a 
picture  of  William  Bradford  when  his 
foot  was  caught  in  the  deer-trap  and 
he  was  jerked  up  in  the  air  by  one 
leg. 

Eleventh  child  (with  a  toy  tele- 
phone): If  a  Pilgrim  wi.«hed  to  send 
a  message,  it  must  be  carried  by 
some  one.  They  could  not  get  help 
as  quickly  as  we  can  by  means  of 
this  useful  little  instrument,  or  have 
a  talk  with  their  dearest  friends  with- 
out leaving  the  house. 

Twelfth  child  (boy  w^ith  a  fire  en- 
gine): If  a  Pilgrim  house  catight  fire, 
it  had  to  burn  down  imlesp  it  was  dis- 
covered when  the  blaze  was  small 
enough  to  be  put  out  by  pails  of 
water,  for  there  were  no  fire-engines 
in  Plymouth. 

Thirteenth  child  (with  a  box  of 
matches ) :  No  Pilgrim  child  was  ever 
told  not  to  play  with  matches,  for 
there  were  none  to  play  with,  if  the 
lire  went  out,  it  was  relighlt-d  with 
flint  and  steel,  or  by  means  of  live 
coals  brought  from  the  nearc;-;t  house. 

Fourteenth  child  (with  a  picture  of 
a  phonograph):  How  delighted  a  Pil* 
grim  boy  or  girl  would  have  bi,'en  to 
hear  a  phonograph!  Perhaps,  though, 
they  would  have  thought  a  witch  had 
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something    to   do   with    it   and   would 
have  been  f htrbter.od. 

Fifteenth  chiltl  (with  a  picture  of 
a  furnace  or  a  toy  stove » :  The  Pil- 
grim houses  were  not  nice  and  warm 
filte  ouiH.  They  had  no  furnaces  or 
stoves  for  heating  and  cooking,  only 
the  fire  on  the  hearth,  for  which  the 
^en  and  boys   had   to  cut  plenty  of 

wood. 

Sixteenth  child  (with  a  pair  of  rub- 
bers): No  Pilgrim  child  ever  forgot 
his  rubbers,  for  he  had  none  to  for- 
get. He  wore  heavy  leather  boots, 
well  greased  to  keep  out  the  water. 

Seventeenth  child  (with  an  Amer- 
ican flag) :  How  proud  the  Pilgrim 
children  would  have  been  if  they 
could  have  looked  ahead  and  seen  this 
glorious  country  of  forty-eight  states, 
which  they  helped  to  found.  How 
glad  they  would  be  to  join  with  us  in 
saluting  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Two  Cotiections 

IN  reading  the  paper  of  October 
3rd,  I  noticed  where  Marion 
Bender  wrote  an  article  in  regard  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  asking  her 
grandmother  for  something  to  eat.  I 
beg  to  differ  with  her.  That  man  was 
General  John  McCausland  who  left 
the  Confederate  bill  with  her  grand- 
mother, instead  of  General  Lee. 

I  am  very  proud  of  that  man  as  he 
was  my  grandfather  and  three  years 
ago  in  February  he  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  a  fine  old  gentleman. 
I  hope  to  read  this  corrected  in  your 
paper  as  I  read  it  every  week.  I  am 
his  grandson  at  the  age  of  12  years 
and  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school. 
Bright  McCausland. 
*     *     * 

I  WISH  you  would  tell  Olga  Jamarik, 
(issue     of    July,     2.'5th,     1931)     to 
study  up  her  geography  a  little  bet- 
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t'.-r:  we  do  not  w.int  to  be  slighted  "n 
onumeratins  ih'>  good  points  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

She  (  ? )  forgot,  or  rather  did  not, 
men  Lion  the  Susquehanna  river,  the 
largest  river  in  the  st-ite,  furnishing 
sfime  of  the  finest  scenery  of  that 
kind  in  the  world,  and  with  its  three 
dams  furnishes  nearly  a  million 
hor.se-power,  to  light  many  homes 
and  furnish  power  to  make  house- 
work easier   and  a  pleasure. 

I  live  near   the   Susquehanna  hills. 
Dorothy  Gregg. 

O 

If    you   are   as    well   and    thankful    as   I 
You'll    relish    your  dinner    from    turkey    to 
pie.                                  William  EUholz. 
O 


THANKSOIVING 
By    Edith   M.    Kess 

.Some    Pilgrims    bold,    .set     forth    to    find 

A   place  of   freedom  and   rest. 
They    longed    to    have    a    peaceful    mind, 

And  worship  as  they    loved  best. 

They   .sailed,  in  the  Mayflower,   across   the 
sea. 

As  above  them  the  eagles  did  soar. 
Their    home    was    a    .solitary    place    to    be. 

On   that    bleak   New   England    shore. 

Their  first  year's  toil  proved  sad  and  blue. 
But     tlie     next    one    brought    happiness 
there. 
They,    grateful    to    God    for   His    blessing-- 
true. 
Set  aside  a   day   for  thankful  prayer. 

We  continue  to  celebrate  in  this  .same  way. 

With   a   purpose   as   they   had    of   old, 
In    Thanksgiving    to    Him.    who    keeps    us 
today 

And    gives    to    us    ble.ssings    untold. 


Worried    the   cal. 
And    grew    until 
He   grew  so   fat 

That  when  Thanksgiving 

Day   came    round 
Upon   a   platter 

He  was    found 

Color  Jonathan  and  Priscilla  and 
hurry  them  back  to  Little  Folks'  Cor- 
ner, Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Ave..   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

O 


In   Pennsylvania 

Ye:irs    ago. 
Thert"     lived    a    boy 

You'd   like  to  know. 

His    f.ice    was   round 
His    hat    was    tall 

Although    he    really 
Was    (lUite    small. 

His    name    was    long 
.Just    like   a   man. 

They    called    him 
Little    Jonathan. 

He   had   a    sister, 

Pull    of    fun. 
Of   all    the   teases 

She   was    one. 

She   wore  a   little 

Peaked    hat. 
And    curls    each    .<3idO 

Her    face   so    fat. 

I'm   sure   you    never 
Could    feel    blue 

When    small    Pri.scilla 
Smiled    at    you. 

Tliey  owned  a   turkey 
Big    and    roinid 

He    stood    quite    high 
From   the    ground. 


SOMETHINO    TO    DO 

Wiite  ,1  i.>iu--Uni'  pocni  on  Why  I  Am 
Thankful"  and  hurry  it  back  to  the  Little 
Folks'  I'orner.  IVniisylvania  Parmer.  73iil 
Penn  .Wenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  There  will 
be  ten  fine  prizes  including  first  prize  of 
a  .skating  doll  for  girls  :ind  a  knife  for 
boys. 


-O- 


up 


lie    chased    the    chickens. 


THE    FOLKS    WON    FRIZES 

Hallowe'en   Poem 

The  <unning  skating  doll  offered  as  a 
prize  tor  the  best  f(»ur-line  poem  on 
■■H:illov\'e'en"  lias  »)een  sent  to  Lucille 
McKlroy.  There  were  .-so  many  really  good 
poems  "that  .idditional  i)rizi's  have  been 
sent   to    tlie   following   ))oys  and    girls: 

Doris  .lane  Willitmis.  Staidey  Tliomp- 
.son  Doris  .-^w  ink.  D.iniel  M.  Ever.^^ole. 
Eleanor  Mae  Whita-  re.  Alma  M.  Hersliey, 
Ula  Mirlin.  Viola  Uaum,  Dorothy  Hamil- 
ton,   Mvrtle    t:     CI  irk    Nina    Marie   Stiger. 


YOU    ASK    FOR 

one 

BUT    YOU    REALLY    GET 

tv/o 


FOR    EVERY    FELS-NAPTHA 
BAR    HOLDS    TWO    HELPERS 


Kvery  tinu-  a  bar  of  Fels-\aptlia  goes 
into  your  shopping  bag,  two  washing 
helpers  go  home  with  you. 
'  That's  why  Fels-Naptha  is  such  a 
bargain!  Bar  for  bar,  it  holds  more 
help — two  busy  workers  instead  of 
one.  Not  "just  soap,"  but  unusually 
good  golden  soap  combined  with 
plenty  of  naptha.  Together,  the  soap 
and  naptha  tackle  your  wash.  To- 
gether, they  loosen  the  most  stubborn 
dirt  and  w  ash  it  away.  Together,  they 
do  the  hard  rubbing  for  you. 

In  tub  or  machine;  in  hot,  lukewarm 
or  cool  water;  for  soaking  or  boiling; 
P'els-Naptha  gives  this  e\fra  help- 
bringing  you  sweet,  clean  home-washed 
clothes.  And  it  works  so  quickly,  that 


it  gets  your  hands  out  of  water  sooner. 
Which  helps  keep  them  nice. 

The  next  time  you  go  shopping,  say 
Fels-Naptha  to  your  grocer.  It's  the 
same  as  saying — "give  me  a  bargain!" 

^endfor  this  C^Aipper! -Wc'W  be  glad 
to  send  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample 
barofPels-XapthaandaFels-NapthaChip- 
per.  Many  women  who  chip  Fcis-Xaptha 
into  their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins 
find  this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use 
the  cliipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  sramps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Fels  &  Company,  I'hila.,  Pa.  Dept.  7-11-21. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE   GOLDEN 


BAR   WITH   THE   CLEAN   NAPTHA   ODOR 


BUTTER   MAKING 
PAYS 

when    the   color   is    right! 

The  big  creameries  know  what  makes 
butter  sell;  and  what  kind  of  butter 
brings  higher  prices!  That's  why  ninety 
per  cent  of  them  use  Dandelion  Brand 
Butter  Color.  It  keeps  their  butter  al- 
ways uniform  in  color  and  appetizing  in 
appearance.  Dandelion  Brand  is  so  pure 
it  meets  every  state  and  national  food 
law.  So  permeating  it  costs  practically 
nothing  to  use.  Purely 
vegetable.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  At  drug  and 
grocery  stores,  33c.  It 
always  pays  to  use  it. 


Write  for  FREE  sample 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co,  Inc. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


S^KIl  PENNY 


Baby  Comfort  Is  Assured  if 
You  Use 

IITTICIIIA 

I'ri  -i-  'Wo,  eai-h.  yntnpio  frof. 
AJdre.H!)-  "Cutlcurf,"  Dept.  ?B,  Maiden,  Mast. 


WOMEN'S  STORM  BOOTS  and  OXFORDS  at 

an  amazing  aavingl  Storm  boots  are  rubbtnzed 
tweed  jeracy,  with  rubber  sole  and  heel;  height 
11  inches.  Tan,  or  gray.  Cut-out  oxfords  have  rub- 
ber-cu!.hioned  Cuban  heel;  leather  sole.  Choice  of 
black  chrome  patent  iMttier.  or  black  VIcI  kid 
SizBH:  2  <ri  to  6  only.  Widths  D  to  EE. 

DELIVCRV  FRKKI  Juat  send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we'll  mail  ttn!  pair  of  storm  boots  and 
shoes  to  you  at  once.  When  poHtmnn  delivers  them, 
pay  him  S1.98.  We  pai'  all  po>itage.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied!  Ordarby  Ho.  IS. 
WALTER  FIEID  CO..  Dept.  D2999.  CHICACb.  ilL 


!ib£Sfi 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


^^^^  ^^B        To  Paper  a  lOxiz  Room 
■  ^V  M^V  Complete 

^^^^    ^^^  Send  for  i'KKI.  Caialoit 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

^9'*  t.  CHFSTNUT  St         PHILADELPHIA 

ROOM/*BATH   ^'J.^O 

NtH)  -  Fireproof-  Conufnien'^ 
'      Xeun'ii  Hoitl  to  Pfiinu..RH.        ^ 

■Ft  /#»!/»»«/. 


Plumbing  Supplies 
New  FREE  Catalog 


BUV  DIRECT— SAVE  'i 
jii  .ill  Pluintiins.  Hoatin 
— -*>  T-y  ;ind  Roofing  Supplier-  Son 
\___AJ  for  I  REE  CATALOG  fii 
nVl'      of    I'.i'ixl    B;uKains. 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

134  N.  Bri.ail  .Street.  Philadelplui,  P»_ 


APXl'.K'riSEk.S  in  rcnn-yhaiiia  l-aniuT  want  your  Imsiness. 
They  want  to  Ljive  you  .satisfactory  service  and  aitn  to  please 
yon.  When  writin^^  ad\erti.ser.s.  tell  them  where  ytui  saw  their 
advertisement,  ^'ou  will  do  them  a  favor,  as  well  as  help  your- 
self and   INMinsvlvania    I'anncr 
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Bob  Lee  says: 

rm  in  this  farming  business  to  make 
a  living  and  lay  a  little  aside  for  a 
rainy  day.  I  aim  to  make  a  profit  every 
year.  And  one  tiling  that's  helping 
me  to  do  it  is  my  Letz  Roughage  Mill 


A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  farmers 
feel  the  same  way  about  farming 
that  Bob  Lee  does  and  that  is  why 
they  own  Letz  Roughage  Mills. 
They  figure  on  making  a  profit 
whether  prices  are  high  or  low. 
And  here's  how  the  LeU  Mills  help 
them  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
the  Leu  Mill  does  is  make  rough* 
age  (shock  fodder,  sheaf  grain, 
hay,  etc.)  more  palatable  by  cut- 
ting, recutting,  and  grinding  it — 
stalks,  stems,  leaves  and  all!    Next, 


it  makes  grain  (oats,  car  corn, 
snapped  corn,  barley,  wheat,  milo) 
more  digestible  by  crushing  and 
grinding  it  to  just  the  right  size  for 
stock  to  clean  up.  And,  third,  the 
Letz  Mill  mixes  this  roughage  and 
grain  into  a  ration  that  can  be  fed 
right  in  the  grain  troughs. 

You  can  operate  a  Letz  Mill 
yourself  without  any  extra  help  and 
you  don't  need  a  big  horse-power 
engine  or  motor  to  do  it!  Have 
your  dealer  let  you  try  a  Letz  Mill. 
See  just  what  it  can  do  for  you. 


ALL      IN     ONE     MACHINE 

Cuts,  grinds,  mixes — does  one  at  a  time,  any  two  at  a  time,  or  all  three 


Lett  Roughage  JUillt  ar* 
built  in  four  sitet  to  meet 
the  requirementt  of  any  site 
farm.  The  Leti  344  is  shown 
here  with  exhauster  fan  and 
feed  collector.  Recommended 
for  a  farm  of  20  or  more 
dairy  cows,  or  40  or  more 
$teeT$,  or  100  or  more  hogs. 
This  mill  also  makes  a  prac- 
tical and  economical  silo 
filler.  It  will  easily  handle 
large  bundles  of  fodder. 


These    sharp    knives    cut 
and  recul  roughage. 


Burrs  like  this  grind 
roughage  and  grain  — 
cru>h  and  grind  ear  corn. 


This     worm     thoroughly 
mixes  roughage  and  grain. 


What  a   hundred   thousand  farmers   say  the   Letz   Roushage   Mill  will   do 

1.  Increase  the  feeding  value  of  home-grown  crops  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  recutting, 
grinding  and  mixing  them   into  palatable  rations. 

2.  Make   home-grown    feed   go  farther   and   save  the   expense  of   buying  extra   feed. 

3.  Enable  a   farmer   to   feed   a  fourth   to  a  half   more   stock  on  the   same   number 
of  acres. 

4.  Reduce  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  meat   2)    to   90  per  cent. 

5.  Cut  the  cost  of  farm  work  through  fewer  operations  and  less  labor  at  feeding  time. 


LETZ 


AMERICA'S 
LEAD  I  N  G 
FEED    MILL 


Y^IIQ  le  BOB  LEE?  ^^  ^''*'  "  ^""^^"^  '^"^  '<'"*  "''"'  ^^  "  —  <""'  "'"* 

how  to  make  balanced  rations  from  home-grown 
grain  and  roughage.  And  we  ha*e  another  booklet  that  tells  all  about  the  Letz 
Roughage  .Hill.  We'll  send  you  these  booklets  .  .  .  FREE  ,  .  .  if  you'll  mail  this 
coupon.     There's  no  obligation  attached  to  this   free  offer. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  1136  West  Road,  Crown  Point,  IndUna 
My  name  is 


My  mailing  address  (or  R.  F,  D.)  is. 
City 


.Slate. 


I  am  now  feeding 
Sheep 


.  Dairy  cows        Steers        

_  Horses  HoTse-power  of  my  engine  is . 


.  Hogs 


LET    US    TA 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND   FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

&64  Lyeli  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Save  Your   Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

Thi\i  ndvct  luasm  and  tncrcafc 
linitlt.  'Ilitv  HOLD  wliul  tlirv 
('AT(  II.    GIBBS  "Two  IrlK- 

H»T"  TraiM  nt>ioliiloly  prcvriil    •wrlnii-iifrs  "  tide  ni . 

^li.'iO  iloz.iiiistimld.Gibbs  No.  I  '  Sluulr  (irii>"Tr:ii>» 

l.'ic  en,,  Sf.r..'.  (liiz.   ikwiikiUI      If   ydur  ilrnlcT  <:i!i'l. 

Kiili|)lv  yen.  willc  UH  (llrccl.  Sciiil  fur'JI  paKoTHAP 

HOOK  :liii|  .~atiipl.' Tr:ip  Tat  I'lilli; 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON.  Dcpl    N-43.  Chester,  Pa. 


M 


cntion    Pennsylvania   Farmci* 
when  writing  to  advertisers 


Starts  Hens  Laying 

Here's  a  New  Way  to  Get  Eg^s  in  Winter. 
Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Readers  who  are  not  getting  plenty 
of  eggs,  should  try  the  plan  used  by 
Rev.  R.  V.  Andrews,  Columbus,  Ind. 
He  says: 

'I  iiiituc  in  tlio  pnprr  wlicri'  n  liulv  cnvo  I»oii 
hiiiiB  to  .!«  liens  iiikI  pit  J*;  fcgs  n  ihiv  in  win- 
ter. I  inn  licnt  tlir,l.  .My  ;;«!  Ii(ii!<.  nftcr  luivlni; 
I)oii  Siinc,  Inid  .-to  to  .(4  ecKS  <lay  nfItT  <lnv. 
I  hi-  h.iis  wi'ie  in  lino  lieiilili  and  kept  Invinit 
all    winlcf." 

Don  Siini;.  tin-  DiiiiPMr  brand  of  tnblets  wliiili 
Mr  .Vnilri'Ws  u«i'<l,  are  openinK  tile  eves  of 
ihiiken  riilxi-rs  nil  o\er  .\iiierlrii.  Tliese  't»l>lets 
mil  he  olitiiliieil  I'niiu  I'.iirrell  IMiKRer  Co  .  4.s;j 
I'ovtdl  Station  lliilc,  Iiiiliaiinpoliy,  Ind.  I'miltr.v 
rin<ers  wliose  liens  are  ii.i  laviiiK  well  slioiilil 
send  ."(»  lents  for  a  trial  pa<h»Ko  (or  $1  for 
tlic  extni  laree  size,  iioldliii;  ,'{  times  as  iiniili).' 
Hon  .'<iin)r  is  po>.iti\ely  (.'iiariinleed  to  do  (lie 
\\"\\n    or    imoiey    rernnded.    su    ii    iiikIs    notliini;    to 

Ir-v.     >.ii\v    ix    (lie    Ii to   ^(art    jrivinc    Hon    SiinR 

to  \oiir  hens,  so  yon  will  lia\(;  a  jjooU  supply 
of    fresh    !■>;(;«    all     uiiitvr. 


.'.ji!»V-,'- . 


TIMES 


/  .M 
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.^LEWIS  WETZEL 

'         62/     C.B.A.LLMAN 


CopyrlKht,   1031,   by  Caiiper-Harman-Slociini,  Inc. 


"W 


E   need  you    here,"    said 
Lydia.       "And     besides 
you    promised    to    take 
me  with  you." 

"If  I  find  a  place  that  suits  me  to 
settle  I  will  send  for  you  or  come  for 
you — if  you  will  marry  me  then." 

This  was  Lydia's  turn  to  hang  back, 
and  we  can  hardly  blame  her.  David 
Shepherd  had  become  a  candidate  for 
her  affections.  So  she  countered  with 
Lewis'  former  words:  "I  will  think 
about  it." 

Lewis  defended  his  decision  to  go 
south  by  saying:  "I  do  not  think  I 
am  needed  here  at  Wheeling  any 
longer,  since  the  new  civilization  has 
come  about.  The  Indians  are  so 
peaceful  and  quiet  that  killing  them 
would  be  nothing  short  of  murder. 
They  may  be  fiercer  and  wilder 
farther  west,  but  I  shall  not  go  there. 
I  am  getting  too  old." 

"Old!  You  old  at  forty  years  of 
age?"  cried  the  girl. 

"I  have  lived  more  than  my  age  in 
many  things,"  said  the  sober  and 
truthful  scout.  Stubborn  as  usual  he 
took  passage  on  a  flat-boat  down  the 
river.  His  friends  gathered  to  see 
him  off.  Among  them  were  Bertha 
Madison  and  her  husband  and  Henry 
Simon's  wife,  whom  he  had  helped 
rescue  from  the  redmen.  His  mother 
was  there  and  f^aid,  "The  world  i.'s 
wide,  but  it  always  sends  us  back  to 
where  we  started.  Good-bye,  my  son. 
And  come  again  in  the  spring." 

"Let's  give  three  cheers!"  said 
David  Shepherd,  rival  for  Lydia's 
hand  and  at  least  one  of  the  crowd 
who  could  endure  Wetzel's  absence 
very  well. 

"Don't  you  dare!"  spoke  Lydia.  "He 
is  not  going  out  in  happiness.  Can't 
you  see  his  face,  and  the  sorrow 
there?" 

"I  am  glad  to  see  him  going,  but  I 
wish  him  well,"  said  the  honest  David. 

The  boat  cast  off,  was  pushed  into 
the  stream,  caught  by  the  current 
and  drifted  down  the  river,  the  rip- 
ples from  its  passage  patting  softly 
on-  the  shore. 

Down  past  heavy  shadows  a  ray  of 
sunlight  turned  the  tireless  river  into 
limpid  gold.  Into  this  strip  of  molten 
beauty  sailed  the  flat-boat,  ana  a 
shaft  of  sunlight  found  a  figure  stand- 
ing at  the  prow.  It  lit  the  dark  face 
until  it  glowed  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion, while  the  gun-barrel  threw  flash- 
es of  reflected  sunlight  as  the  gently 


rocking  boat  diverted  the  angle  of 
incidence.  With  hat  held  aloft  as  a 
parting  signal  the  figure  stood  on  the 
boat  and  like  another  Hiawatha  sail- 
ed away  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight  until 
the  boat  rounded  a  curve  and  hid  him 
from  view.  The  ripples  from  the  boat 
lapping  the  shore  at  their  feet  told 
his  friends  that  he  was  gone,  but  they 
failed  to  whisper  that  he  would  not 
return. 

Wetzel  never  came  back.  For  a 
while  he  was  heard  from  by  Lydia 
and  his  mother,  for  whom  he  now 
seemed  to  have  more  consideration 
than  he  showed  earlier  in  life.  Then 
no   word   came. 

David  Shepherd  pressed  his  suit, 
but  the  faithful  Lydia  awaited  the 
coming  of  Lewis  to  take  her  to  a 
new  home  in  the  South.  She  waited 
in  vain. 

At  Natchez,  Miss.,  Lewis  vLsited 
his  cousin  Philip  Sikes.  Here  he  con- 
tracted a  fever  and  in  the  summer 
of  1808  died,  aged  44  years.  He  was 
buried  in  a  small  cemetery  about  20 
miles  from  Natchez. 

Lydia  eventually  married  David 
Shepherd,  it  is  said,  and  lived  at 
Wheeling  until  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred about  1857. 

Wetzel  was  a  product  of  his  times, 
and  like  many  another  pathfinder 
achieved  honor  or  renown  b^'  skill  in 
woodcraft  and  courage  in  warfare.  He 
was  a  decided  force  in  helping  to 
settle  this  territory  and  while  he  had 
no  plans  or  schemes  of  conquest  or 
expansion,  by  doing  diligently  the 
tasks  before  him  he  aided  in  keeping 
the  natives  at  a  distance  until  the 
whites  could  establish  themselves, 
while  his  example  of  reckless  daring 
and  uncanny  success  was  inspiring  at 
a  time  when  the  harassed  .settlers 
needed  all  the  encouragement  they 
could  get. 

DeHass,  the  historian,  describes 
Wetzel  as  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole  when  he  professed  friendship. 
"He  loved  his  friends  and  hated  his 
enemies.  He  was  a  rude,  blunt  man, 
with  few  words  before  company,  but 
with  his  friends  not  only  sociable  but 
an  agreeable  companion. 

"His  name  and  fame  will  long  sur- 
vive, when  the  achievements  of  men 
vastly  superior  in  rank  and  intellect 
will  slumber  with  the  forgotten  past. 
To  us  he  was  a  desperado.  In  that 
day  he  was  considered  a  great  hero." 
(The  End.) 


Nest  Box 
Notes 


Lfwis  Wftzi-rii  Kfiivf,  about  20  inilt-s   Ironi   N'aU-he^. 
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By  R-  I-   SCHAIlIllXC;-IIAi:SEN 

I  RECENTLY  attended  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Poultry  Association  at  At- 
lantic City.  At  such  meetings,  aside 
from  information  gained  from  the 
formal  program  of  addresses,  there  is 
always  much  to  be  gained  in  talking 
with  other  practical  poultrymen  about 
problems  of  common  interest. 

ONE  such  problem  seems  to  be  that 
of  cannibalism.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous vice  in  many  poultry  flocks,  and 
often  causes  severe  losses.  Some 
poultry  keepers  claim  that  they  are 
not  troubled,  while  others  using  the 
same  feeds  and  general  system  of 
management  lose  a  lot  of  birds. 

I  don't  think  that  the  causes  of 
cannibalism  are  very  well  under- 
stood, but  probably  an  over-fat  condi- 
tion or  constipation  may  be  factors. 
Most  poultrymen  like  their  birds  to 
be  plump  but  not  too  fat,  and  to  keep 
the  digestive  systems  of  the  birds  in 
good  shape  feed  green  feed  or  give  an 
occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 
*      ♦      * 

THERE  is  also  the  feeling  that  the 
reason  for  picking  may  be  more 
of  a  mental  condition  in  the  birds 
than  a  physical  one.  Pullets  which 
have  been  on  range  all  summer  find 
conditions  entirely  changed  when 
housed,  and  this  change  may  react  on 
their  nervous  systems  in  .some  man- 
ner as  to  cause  picking. 

*  *     * 

OF  course,  birds  now  and  then  suf- 
fer a  prolapse  of  the  oviduct,  in 
which  the  reddish  membranes  pro- 
trude through  the  vent,  and  are  pick- 
ed and  eaten  by  the  other  members  of 
the  flock.  However,  there  are  plenty 
I  of  cases  in  which  birds  are  picked 
around  the  vent  without  any  signs  of 
prolapsis,  and  if  the  wounded  bird  is 
not  discovered  in  time,  she  is  soon 
found  dead  on  the  floor  with  her  en- 
trails picked  out. 

*  *     * 

I  BELIEVE  that  certain  vicious  and 
depraved  birds  in  a  flock  may  be 
responsible  for  all  the  trouble.  What 
makes  them  do  this  I  cannot  say.  A 
little  watchful  waiting  will  enable 
these  birds  to  be  detected  and  caught, 
which  usually  ends  the  trouble.  One 
poultryman  told  me  that  he  was  los- 
ing five  or  six  birds  a  day  in  one  pen, 
and  so  spent  half  an  hour  quietly 
watching.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
had  three  birds  which  he  had  caught 
picking,  and  after  these  were  done 
away  with  there  was  no  more  trouble. 


IF  picking  keeps  up  long  enough  in 
a  flock,  all  the  members  will  get 
the  habit.  It  can  be  stopped  for  a 
short  time  by  catching  up  the  birds 
and  trimming  back  their  upper  bills 
with  a  sharp  knife,  but  the  picking 
may  commence  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
after  the  bill  grows  out  again. 
*     *     * 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  problems 
confronting  poultrymen  today  is 
the  question  of  mortality.  Laying 
contests  report  an  average  mortality 
among  birds  approaching  25  per  cent, 
a  much  higher  rate  than  applies  to 
any  other  form  of  livestock.  Better 
sanitation  and  better  management 
will  do  a  lot  to  reduce  mortality  on 
farms,  while  there  are  certain  dis- 
ease   problems    and    the    question    of 

cannibalism  which  need  further  study. 
,5, — . 

A  Precocious  Duck 

I  HAVE  a  duck  which  has  laid  three 
eggs  beginning  November  2nd.  She 
wa.s  hatched  April  29th,  1931,  of  mix- 
ed breed.  .She  is  white  and  dark  spot- 
ted. I  would  like  to  know  who  can 
beat  that.  Hannah   Walker. 

Franklin  county,  Pa. 


Somebody  was  Careless! 

Most  fires  —  even  as  serious  as  tliis  —  can  be  avoided  by  attention  to  a 
few  simple  rules.  Carelessness  —  defective  chimneys-—  lack  of  proteaion 
and  prevention  facilities;  these  cause  many  horrible  fires  and  result  in  the 
loss  of  many  lives. 

STOCK    FIRE    INSURANCE 

companies  work  unceasingly,  through  many  kinds  of  service,  to  prevent 
fires  and  protect  life  and  property. 

But  final  results  are  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  property  owner. 


THE   NATIONAL  BOARD   OF  FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS 

85  John  Street.  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO,  222  West  Adams  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Merchants  l.xihanKe  li'dii. 

A  National  Organization  uf  Stock  Fhe  Insurance  ('oml>ani<t 

Eilabli^hedin  1866. 
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KERR 


For  a  flock  oS 
heavy  layers 

Prepotency  for  heavy  laying  is 
an  inherited  quality  in  Kerr 
Cliicks.  We  test  our  breeding  .stock 
by  entering  layers  in  the  leading 
Eastern  egg-laying  contests.  Our 
pullets  have  high  official  records. 

Korr  Chicks  cxi  el  in  size,  type, 
vigor  and  livability.  La.'st  spring's 
livability  records  from  72  farm.-?, 
covering  a  total  of  60.000  Barred 
Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Red.s, 
blood  tested  chicks  purcba.sed. 
show  an  average  loss,  in  three 
weeks,   of  less  than  five  per  cent. 

Special  Discounts  on  orders  re- 
ceived l>efore  December  fifteenth, 
Write  for  free  Chick  Book  witli 
price  list  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  J 

Frenchtoifirn,  N.  J. 


Piit'^ison.  N.  J. 
Troiilon,  M.  J. 
C.iiii(tcn,  K.  J. 
Bin^liainton,  N.Y 
MiddlotowT.,  K.y 


E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lanc.istor.  Pa. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

W,Sprin&flo!d,Mass. 

LowoII.  Muss. 


Colds  in  Poultry 
Quickly  Banished 

Wheezing,    Rattling,    Choking,    Ends. 
Trouble  Stopped  In  48  Hours 

Readers  with  colds  in  their  flocks 
should  read  this  letter  from  Thomas 
PuUiam,  Shively,  Ky.    He  says: 

"1  have  had  birds  with  Ihoir  o>eH  clo.>4ed  from 
colds,  and  havo  naved  thoiii  all.  One  cooktTel 
wa.s  noarly  dead.  Hp  lo.st  5  |io\in(Ls.  I  gave  him 
(Jroup-Over  and  in  two  weckn  he  was  full  of 
:)('P  and  flffhtinp  overy  roo.stcr  on  tho  place. 
IVhy  do  people  let  their  biril.s  die?  It'n  so  easy 
to    wave    them    with    Group-Over." 

It  is  amazinfir  how  quickly  Group-Over  ends 
colds  in  poultr>-.  A  few  drops  in  the  nostriU 
usually  bani.she.s  every  wjinptom  over-night — 
while  a  littU  In  the  drinking  water,  an  a  pre- 
yentive,  guards  the  whole  flock.  For  a  liberal 
supplv,  send  ."iOc  (or  $1  for  the  extra  large 
Hize)  'to  Ihirrell-I)>igger  Co.,  e74  Postal  .Station 
nidg.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  As  Group-Over  is 
guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or  money  refunded, 
it   costs   nothing  to  try. 
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$^  Will  Bring  You 
■       .  FVFRYRflnV'S 


4  Years 

48  Copies 


Navy  Brand  Super   Solid  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

'23  per  ceDt  nulk  koIkI.s.  i;  per  cent  l;i(  tir  add.  Ibick 
us  custard  witlt  no  foreittn  in;;r>'ait'iiU.  Itcduce:- 
ti>e-picktng  and  lcs.sen.N  danger  from  cocTidiosis 
liiiTi'asps  eiig  production  and  promntM  fertdlty  ami 
hatrhablliiy.  Uond  for  iliick;..  lirol|pr»  and  layiiiK 
liens.  Sold  dlrei-t  friim  the  factory  In  harrelH  of 
;il).)Ut  48.'>  lbs.  ItHir  iMirrcN.  »l)"Ui  :t«0  Ihs 
Write  for  prices. 

TITUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO  .   TITUSVILIE,  PA. 


gMiMimTniiii 


Ship    Tour    Mvc    nrnilcrs    and   other    PouUry   to    Npw 

York's    Oldest    I.lvc     Pf>iilin     Itmi.sp.     Vm.    1883 

Wl  ARE  BONDED    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

lli-niiii.    ni.iilc    (l.iilv       lliplu'-r    line.-.',.      Wii'''    •"'    ""''- 
<lav    (';i!cu(lar    niid    iivsl ructions.  Box    F-2 

West     Wathington     MaiKft 
New    York    City 


(i;iV     I  ii  M'lui.ir     II I m      iM.-Ti  1  in  1  • 

KRAKAURPOULTRYCoJ 


Quality  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hocks  Redi  W  vniidottos.  H red  for  fast  uniform  Rronlli 

New  lifi- prlcit.      I'rompI  .•^lilpmenti. 
SFIDELTi'N  FARMS.  Wasliinfttonvllle,  IM. 


Pure-Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks  for  Broilers 

nineties  weekly.      Wrili  for  hm  l>rir.(^  on  l.OOOloti 

100%    live    <lcllvcrv     Kuirantccd. 

CHAS.     F.    EWING.  B.  2.  McCLURE,    PA. 


EVERYBODY'S 
POILTRY  MAGAZINE 

Together   with 

"POULTRY  POSSIBILITIES" 

An  entirely  netv  boof^  on  poultry  raisittg 
By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON 

The  most  amazing  offer  we  have  ever 
made — 48  big  fat  monthly  issues  of 
Everybody's  Poultry  Magazine — well- 
know  authority  on  poultry  matters, 
and  a  brand  new  book  pointing  out 
money-making  possibilities  you  may 
never  have 
thought  of  —  all 
for  $1.  Less  than 
actual  cost  of 
mailing. 

Mail  the  coupon 
with  dollar  bill  or 
check,  and  you 
will  be  supplied 
with  authentic 
poultry  informa- 
tion for  four 
years  to  come. 
Do  it  NOW. 


EVERYBODY'S  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 
Box  R  Hanover,  Pennsylvania 

<:i'iitleiiien:  Kurloscd  lltul  .$1  for  whirli  .^ctid 
me  your  magazine  four  yenrs  nml  "Poul- 
try   Possibilities"    Uook,    imstpaliU 

Niiinc    " 

.\ddrc».s     -  ■  • .- 


(JL.SH*SS     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

VVliito   Wyandotte.s,    Wliilo   Rocks,   Bar. 
Rocks   &   Heavy   Mixed.    H.itclics   week- 
Iv    all   year.    Wo   sliip   C.O.D.    or   cash. 
iOO"!)    live    .iviiv.ll    guaim'Td, 
IAS.   E.   ULSH.Box   P.  Beaver   Spiingi,   Pa. 


'AY  you  taw    the    Bdver\l«»mcnt    in   Penn«ylT«ol« 
)|-armer   when  you  are  writing   to  our  >clv«rti*«rft 


November  21.  1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


THE  expected  setback  in  grains 
came  this  week.  Wheat  has  had  an 
eight  to  nine  cent  break  in  four  days, 
following  a  gain  of  about  25  cents  in 
five  weeks.  There  has,  of  course,  been 
much  profit  taking  as  prices  worked 
higher  and  the  market  was:  bound  to 
be  tested  some  time.  At  what  level  it 
will  settle  remains  to  be  seen. 

Condition  of  the  seeding  in  western 
Kansas  is  reported  at  only  25  per  cent 
of  normal,  with  rain  still  badly  needed, 
and  this  coupled  with  the  drouth  in 
the  northwest  and  Canada  is  a  decided 
bull  factor  as  the  crop  for  next  year  is 
looked  forward  to.  Government  report 
indicated  less  corn  than  was  promised 
a  month  ago,  but  was  without  market 
effect.  The  report  estimated  a  crop  of 
1,834,000,000  bushels  in  the  eleven  big 
corn  states,  comparing  with  1,869,000,- 
000  the  first  of  October,  and  a  final 
yield  of  1,548,000,000  a  year  ago.  Since 
July  1  this  country  has  exported  125 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  against  164 
million  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  Slaughter  Figures 

Slaughter  figures  are  our  best  index 
of  production.  For  the  ten  months  of 
this  year  total  slaughter  of  cattle  un- 
der federal  inspection  in  this  country 
is  6,807,674  head,  smallest  since  1921. 
Month  by  month  throughout  the  year 
slaughter  has  run  under  a  year  ago, 
indicating  reduced  supplies  available; 
nor  will  this  shortage  be  made  up 
soon  since  lack  of  credit  is  holding 
down  feeding  to  some  extent.  Hog 
slaughter  for  the  ten  months  totals 
35,167,537,  half  a  million  less  than  last 
year  and  smallest  since  1927.  Sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, sets  another  new  record.  The 
ten  months  total  is  14,984,907,  a  million 
more  than  a  year  ago,  which  in  turn 
was  a  new  record. 

Reaction  in  Cattle 

In  spite  of  a  smaller  combined  of- 
fering at  leading  points,  the  cattle 
market  ran  into  some  tough  going  this 
week.  Trade  at  times  was  very  sticky, 
buyers  holding  off  in  a  discouraging 
manner.  However,  the  average  steer 
price,  at  $8.60,  showed  a  loss  of  only 
a  dime  as  compared  with  last  week. 
This  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
Monday's  market  was  strong  to  high- 
er, and  nearly  half  of  the  week's  sup- 
ply appeared  on  that  day.  This  helped 
to  hold  the  average  up.  But  later  in 
the  week  there  were  sharp  declines, 
with  light  cattle  suffering  most,  going 
off  as  much  as  50  cents  to  a  dollar 
compared  with  the  high  time  last 
week.  New  tops  were  made  early, 
$12.15  for  heavies,  and  $12  for  year- 
lings. 

Lambs   Average  Higher 

While  top  lambs  sold  25  cents  lower 
than  at  the  high  time  last  week,  the 
market  was  steady  all  week,  and  the 
average  price,  at  $5.55,  was  15  cents 
higher.  But  receipts  here  and  at  other 
leading  points  were  smaller.  Top  this 
week  was  $6.50.  The  fed  westerns  are 
beginning  to  come  back,  and  it  is  nip 
and  tuck  between  profit  and  loss. 
Some  lambs  will  show  a  small  profit 
and  others  a  small  loss.  The  price 
level  should  be  a  little  higher  to  let 
feeders  generally  out  with  something 
for  their  time.  But  it  has  been  a  grand 
fall  for  feeding,  especially  where  corn 
has  been  lambed  down,  and  there  has 
been  more  of  that  this  year  than  per- 
haps ever  before. 

Hog  Average  Gains  25c 

In  the  opinion  of  some  observers  the 
hog  market  gave  a  good  account  of 
itself  this  week,  for  receipts  were 
large,  and  there  was  no  sagging  in 
sympathy  with  the  declines  in  grains. 
Average  price  for  the  week  was  $4.90, 
a  gain  of  25  cents  over  last  week.  And 
the  eleven  markets  had  583,000  hogs, 
the  largest  run  this  fall,  and  com- 
paring with  501,000  last  week,  595,000 
a  year  ago,  and  636,000  two  years  ago. 
Chicago  had  a  particularly  large  sup- 
ply, but  shipping  demand  was  good, 
accounting  for  25  per  cent  of  the  re- 
ceipts, about  the  same  percentage  as 
last  week. 

Chicago,   Nov.   14,   1931.       Watson. 
O 

Produce  Market  Review 

nPHE  fresh  egg  market  was  firm 
■*•  during  the  week  and  prices  ad- 
vanced 2c  to  3c  per  dozen.  Truck 
receipts  at  this  market  were  580  cases 
during  the  week  ae  compared  with 
964  cases  for  the  corre.=ponding  week 
last  year.  Receipts  from  the  Midwest 
and  far  western  sections  were  moder- 
ate and  total  receipts  from  all  sections 
for    the    week    show    gains    over    last 


week,  and  last  year.  For  the  entire 
country,  production  on  November  1st 
was  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  on 
the  same  date  last  year  with  the- 
number  of  hens  and  pullets  5  per  cent 
less.  The  weather  continues  unusual- 
ly warm  in  practically  all  producing 
sections  and  this  factor  together  with 
liberal  quantities  of  cheap  feed  makes 
possible  an  early  fajl  lay  of  consider- 
able volume. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely  se- 
lected white  extras  were  quoted  in 
Philadelphia  at  43f(7  46c  per  dozen, 
white  extras  at  37((?42c,  nearby  brown 
extras  at  37^/42c,  and  mixed  colors  at 
29  (5' 37c. 

"The  egg  market  in  New  York  ad- 
vanced during  the  week  and  the  best 
nearbys  were  rather  scarce  and  gained 
about  4c  per  dozen.  Late  in  the  week 
nearby  closely  selected  white  extras 
sold  at  44((J48fc,  average  extras  at  38@ 
43c  and  the  other  grades  of  white 
eggs  at  24 '(J  36c  according  to  grade 
and  quality.  Brown  eggs  ranged  from 
27® 46c  pe'r  dozen. 

Butter    Advances 

Butter  markets  improved  during  the 
week  and  prices  of  92  score  butter  ad- 
vanced 2((i}2^c.  The  advance  was 
gradual  and  both  buyers  and  sellers 
showed  greater  confidence  in  the  situ- 
ation. Supplies  of  fine  fresh  butter 
cleared  well.  Medium  grades  were  in 
relatively  light  supply  and  sold  readily. 

The  live  poultry  market  in  New 
York  showed  some  improvement  but 
receipts  were  moderate.  All  average 
stock  sold  slowly  but  there  was  a  fair 
demand  for  the  best  fowls  and  chick- 
ens.   Leghorn  fowl  sold  at  13  f??  18c  per 


pound,  colored  fowl  at  17(i?24c.  Leg- 
horn chickens  15^1 19c,  Reds  15(iil9c 
and  Rocks  at  16'f*  22c.  Pullets  ranged 
from  13c  for  Leghorns  up  to  26c  for 
Rocks,  while  broilers  sold  at  20ft/'26c. 
Capons  sold  at  22(i<)30c  per  pound  and 
turkeys  at  25C!/'30c.  Live  rabbits  met 
a  slow  demand  and  sold  at  10'/  16c  per 
pound.  Receipts  of  dressed  rabbits 
were  rather  light  and  prices  ranged 
20 f' 25c  per  pound. 

The  white  potato  market  averages 
about  5c  to  10c  per  100  pounds  above 
prices  paid  in  October  but  the  move- 
ment is  slow.  Shipments  by  rail  con- 
tinue light  but  most  markets  report 
that  supplies  are  ample.  Growers  in 
practically  all  sections  have  finished 
harvesting  and  the  movement  to  mar- 
ket has  slowed  up.  Pennsylvania 
round  whites  sold  at  lOTtBOc  per  100- 
pound  sack.  During  the  month  of 
October,  Pennsylvania  shipped  428 
carloads  of  potatoes  to  Philadelphia 
by  motor  truck  while  152  cars  of  New 
Jersey  stock  were  also  received  by 
truck.  Only  244  cars  were  received 
from  all  sections  by  rail.  In  addition 
to  the  rail  shipments  the  equivalent 
of  95  carloads  arrived  from  Maine  by 
boat. 

Apples  About   Steady 

The  apple  market  continues  dull  in 
eastern  city  markets  but  prices  have 
not  declined.  In  Philadelphia  offerings 
of  large  fancy  apples  were  rather 
light  and  while  there  was  not  an  ac- 
tive movement  the  dealers  were  able 
to  hold  prices  firm  by  moving  small 
lots.  The  best  Mcintosh  brought  $1.50 
(ffl.75  per  bushel,  Yorks  eoatSOc, 
Smokehouse  75c  to  $1.10,  Delicious  90c 
to  $1.40  and  Stayman  75c  to  $1.15. 
Poorer  stock  of  all  varieties  sold  as 
low  as  50c.  W.  R.  W. 


LIVESTOCK 


FZTTSB17BOH 

CaUIe 

Monday's  receipts  were  light,  35  car- 
loads, and  included  few  good  fat  steers. 
Grass  cattle  are  pretty  well  out  of  the 
country  and  fed  cattle  not  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Trade  was  slow,  with  prices  for  good 
steers  fully  up  to  those  of  last  week  and 
for  others  showing  little  change.  A  few 
nice  gra.«ser3,  a  little  over  1.200  lbs.,  went 
to  a  local  distributor  at  $8.  A  load  of 
steers  showing  some  feed  brought  $7.50, 
and  other  good  weighty  steers  brought 
$7@7.25,  but  not  many  were  good  enough 
to  beat  $7.  A  few  nice  handy  butcher 
steers  went  at  $7,  fleshy  butcher  kind 
$6.25ra6.50  and  fair  light  or  handy  killers 
around  $6.  Plain  light  steers  with  flesh 
sold  at  $5®5.50,  and  those  which  lacked 
flesh  on  down  to  $4  according  to  kind  and 
condition.  Nothing  was  done  in  stockers 
or  feeders.  Heifers  showed  little  change. 
They  had  to  be  good  to  bring  over  $5, 
but  a  few  went  at  $6.50®5.75.  Good  fat 
cows  were  dull;  an  occasional  choice  one 
sold  above  $4.50,  but  not  many  good 
enough  to  sell  above  $4.  Useful  killers 
brought  $3.50'§;3.75.  Canners  sold  largely 
at  $2'&2.50.  some  old  and  common  below 
$2.  Bulls  were  a  little  more  active,  but 
few  good  butcher  bulls  were  here.  Prob- 
ably $4.50  could  be  had  for  something 
choice,  with  $4.25  about  the  limit  for 
heavy  kind.  Decent  bolognas  sold  at 
$3.75@4. 

Choice  dry-fed  steers   None  here 

Choice    grass    steers    $7  50@  8  00 

Good  to  choice,  do 7  00®  7  35 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  50#  7  00 

Ordinary   to  fair    6  00 @  6  50 

Plain  heavy  steers    5  60®  6  25 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  None  here 

Good  butcher  steers,  1.000  to 

1,150   lbs 6  50®  6  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  00®  6  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 5  50®  6  00 

Common,    do 5  00®  5  50 

Good  light  butcher  steers   6  00®  6  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers    5  50®  6  00 

Common  to  medium,  do '  50®  5  25 

Inferior   light   steers    4  00®  4  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Choice   fat    heifers    5  50'ii   5  75 

Good  to  choice  heifers   6  OOfz)  5  50 

Fair  to  good  heifers    4  50®  5  00 

Common   to   fair   heifers    3  50®  4  50 

Choice  fat  cows   4  25®  4  50 

Good  to  choico   fat   cows   4  00®>  4  25 

Fair   to   good    cows    3  25®  4  00 

Common   to   fair  cows    2  60®  3  00 

Canners     l  75®  2  50 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00®75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  00®  4  25 

Choice  h«ndy  butcher  bulls   . .  4  25®  4  50 

Fair  to  good   handy  bulls    ...  3  75®  4  25 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  25®  3  75 

Inferior   bulls    3  00®  3  25 

Roffa 

Monday's  supply  was  around  25  double- 
deck  carloads,  or  3,750  head.  We.'^tcrn  mar- 
kets reported  liberal  .siipp)ic.«  and  lower 
prices  and  prices  here  were  lower  in  sym- 
patliy.  Heavy  hogs  are  petting  more  nu- 
meroti.s  and  harder  to  pell.  Tlio.«e  of  2M 
lb.->.  or  over  had  to  sell  at  $5  largely,  with 
weights  a  little  below  250  lbs.  .SSlO^o  5.20. 
Heavy  mixed  lot.s  brought  $5.20®5.35,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  weighty  hogs 
in  the  mixture.  All  good  handy  and  light 
weights    brought    $5.40,    and   good    pigs    of 


$5  00®  5  10 
5  10(§)  5  35 
5  35®  5  40 
5  35®  5  40 
5  35®  5  40 
5  25®  5  40 
4  00@  4  50 
2  00®  2  50 


100  lbs.  or  over  would  command  the  same 
price.  Pigs  and  light  weights  are  .scarce, 
being  kept  in  the  country  unless  the  threat 
of  disease  drives  them  in.  Good  sows 
brought  $4.50. 
Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over  . . . 

Heavy    mixed    

Medium   wts..    180-200   lbs. 
Heavy  Yorkers,  160-180  lbs. 
Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs. 

Pigs,  90-110  lbs 

Roughs     

Stags    

Sh««p  and  ZiambB 

\fo*id?*v*<a  qnnnj^f  was  afound  12  double- 
deck  carloads,  largely  lambs.  Sheep  were 
not  wanted  unless  at  low  prices,  buyers 
preferring  cheap  lambs.  The  market  for 
sheep  showed  little  change,  being  on  the 
basis  of  $3  for  good  handy  wethers.  A 
few  good  ewes  brought  $2.50,  heavy  ewes 
generally  below  that  figure.  Lambs  were 
lower  in  sympathy  with  other  markets, 
those  going  as  tops  here  selling  at  $6.50. 
Medium  class  sold  comparatively  well  at 
$5®5.50,  and  culls  all  the  way  down  to  $3. 
Buyers  are  beginning  to  kick  about  over- 
weight lambs,  not  wanting  those  of  90 
lbs.  or  above.  Coarse  bucks  are  being 
thrown  out  and  sell  at  about  a  dollar  per 
cwt.  discount  if  fat.  Some  fed  lambs  are 
about  ready  to  come,  the  feeders  holding 
back  for  a  $7  market. 

Good    to  best   wethers    $2  75@  3  00 

Good   mixed    2  50®  2  75 

Fair  to   good,  do 2  00®  2  50 

Common    to   fair    l  00@  2  00 

Good  to  best  lambs  6  25®  6  50 

Medium   lambs    6  00®  5  50 

Culls  and  common    3  00®  5  00 

Calves 

With  about  700  on  sale  the  market  was 
steady.  Top  lots  brought  $8.50,  seconds 
$6@7  largely  and  others  $3® 5. 

O 

X.ANCASTES 

Lancaster,  Nov.  16.— The  supply  in- 
cluded 225  head  of  cattle.  Beef  steers 
and  yearlings  were  strong  with  early  top 
at  $7.25.  Some  medium  weight  steers  were 
held  higher.  Best  yearlings  went  at  $7, 
while  the  bulk  brought  $6.25®7.  She-s, 
stock  was  steady,  hulls  steady  to  weak. 
With  a  fairly  broad  demand  stockers  and 
feeders  were  about  steady.  Most  .sales 
were   at    $4.75®  5.50. 

A  hundred  and  twenty-five  calves  were 
offered.  The  market  was  steady  on  the 
basis   of.  $9.50   for   best   vealers. 

Five  hundred  hogs  were  on  hand.  The 
market  was  steady  to  weak.  Good  hogs 
in  the  200  to  260-pound  class  .sold  at  $6 
r(i6,25. 

O 

CRICAOO 
Cattle 

Chicago,  Nov.  16.— Today's  receipts  to- 
taled 16.000  head.  Best  steers  wore  2Mi' 
50c  higlicr.  othersi  .^^teady  to  a  fiuaitcr 
higher.  The  market  top  was  S12..''j.'').  wliilo 
the  bulk  of  steers  went  at  $6.50®12. 
Koffs 

Rf^reipts    were    heavy,    65.000    head,    in- 

cl\i(ling    28,000     "directs."      Light     weight.- 

were    5®10c    lower,    others    15''f(2,')c    lowor. 

Top    hogs   brought    $4.8.5,    bulk    S4.. 50 '"'(4.70 

Sheep 

Reieipfs  were  around  30,000  head.  Mar- 
ket .'-•tcady  to  a  quarter  lower.  Best  lambs 
sold  at  $6.25,  while  the  bulk  went  at  $5®6. 


Produce  Quotations 

FHIItADEIiPHIA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras,  31'!4@34i4-, 
92   score.   30''ic:   90   .score,   29<'. 

Egg«.— P.  C.  best  marks,  42®44c:  nearbj 
white  extras,  42®45c:  nearby  brown  ej. 
tras,  36®41c:  near»)y  mixed  colors,  320 
37c:    nearby    current    receipts,    29®31c. 

Poultry. — Live  fowls.  14®25c;  brollerj, 
12®>24c;  old  roosters,  12®16c;  pigeons,  pj 
20®2ac:    turkeys,    20®i25c:    duck.s,    17c. 

Fruits.- APPLES,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  ■■k  bslttj., 
various  varieties.  SOtiiWc.  CRANBER 
RIES,    N.   J.,    '.,    bbl.    boxes,   $1.25®2. 

Vegetableg.— BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  L 
I..  10®14e  per  qt.  BROCCOLI.  Pa.,  cratei 
$1.75.  BEETS,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  1®2'-;C  bunch 
CARROT.S,  N.  J.  &  Pa.,  l®2',jc  bunch! 
CABBAGE,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  %  bskt..  20W30o 
CAULIFLOWER,  N.  J.,  crates,  $:®1.25. 
CELERY,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  5@10c  bunch. 
E  S  C  A  R  O  L  E,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  2O«30c 
bu.s.  ENDIVE.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  25®40c  bui 
LETTUCE,  N.J..  crates.  Big  Bo.ston,  50® 
75c.  MUSHROOMS,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts,  SC^ 
60c.  PUMPKIN.S.  N.  J.,  -h  b.skt..  25®S5c 
PARSNIPS,  40®50c  %  bskt.  PEPPERS 
N.  J.,  15®40c  %  bskt.  SPINACH,  Pa.  4 
N.  J.,  40®66c  bu.s.  TTTRNIPS,  N.  J.,  4 
Pa..  %  bskt.s..  white.  15®25c.  SWEET 
POTATOES.  N.  J.,  -;»  bskts.,  reds  &  yei. 
lows.  No.  I's,  40®)50c.  POTATOES,  Pa.  4 
N.  J.,  100-lb.  .sacks,  various  varieties.  75 
®90c. 

FITTSBUBOH 

Butter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras, 
32>4c  standards,  SO'^c;  89  score,  29'4c;  88 
score,   28'4C. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first 
27®30c:  fresh,  extra  firsts,  32®34c;  near- 
by  hennery  whites,   extras,   39®i42c. 

Poultry. — Live  hens,  heavy,  19® 22c;  me- 
dium, 15®18c;  Leghorns,  12®14c;  spring- 
ers, 15®16c;  colored  springers,  heavy,  17 
''J  19c;  small,  16®18c:  old  roosters,  12®13c- 
ducks,   16®  19c:   geese,   12®  17c. 

Fresh  killed  full  dressed  hens,  35c;  hog 
dressed,  30c  . 


-O- 


District   4: 
District  5: 


MII.K    PBZCES 

Pittsburgh.- The  D.  S.  C.  Co.  announc- 
es the  following  net  prices  to  dealers  as 
the  basis  of  payment  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
delivered  during  October: 

District  1:  Country  plants,  basic  $1,575: 
surplus  $1.04.  Direct  shipped,  basic  $2,215: 
surplus    $1.33. 

District   2:    Basic  $1,825;   surplus  $1.12. 

District    3:     Basic    $2,075;    surplus    $1.23. 
F.   o.b.   $1.70. 
F.   o.    b.   $1.23. 

District   7:   Basic   $2,425:   surplus  $1.15. 

District   8:     F.   o.   b.    $2.06. 

District    10:    Basic    $1,825:    .surplus   $1.15 

District  12:    Basic  $2,075:   surplus  $1,205. 

Wew  York.— The  basic  net  pool  price 
to  members  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Co- 
operative Association,  Inc.,  for  October 
milk  is  $1.74  per  100  pounds  for  3.5 
per  cent   milk  at   201-210  mile   zone. 

» 

WOOIf    MABXET 

The  volume  of  sales  at  Boston  was  re- 
ported heavier  last  week  than  for  some 
time.  Prices  were  stronger,  while  inquir- 
ies were  more  numerous  for  64s  and 
finer  qualities  of  fleece  wools.  Fine  strict- 
ly combing  wool  is  quoted  at  24®25c,  half- 
blood  and  three-eighths  23®24c,  quarter- 
blood  21®21i/2C,  and  clothing  wools  19®21c. 

O 

CHICAGO    CASK    OBAIMT 

Chicago,  Nov.  16.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  hard  wheat, 
eO'Uc;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  new,  44®44Hc; 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  old,  45>>®46c;  No.  2 
white   oats.   27ii.®28'^c. 


SWINE 


"Oalliant  Special  and  Tho  Exceptional"  npre 
senting:  the  highpHt  Standard  of  Poland-China 
PiTf»'ctioii.  Am  offprlnK  n  groat  buying  opijor- 
tiinity.  JaU  and  nprlng  boarn,  real  herd  bo»r 
l.r.isp.-cts.  C.    B.    Eppley,        Zanesville,    Ohio 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

S«rvi(u  Ixinrs,  gilts  and  iiigs  for  IJrording  Pur- 
W4'*i,'U,P'"^.'l.Jl':'i'  l^OO-lb.  dams  and  l.oooib.  nirf. 
CLYDE    KEIDIOH,  Newville,    Pa, 


EEC.     SPOTTED     POLAND-CHINAS 8     to    10 

wks.  old  i.igs.  S^..-^  either  Hex.  Sold  oi»t  of 
older  hog».  A.  M,  Kennel,  R.  2,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

100  FEEDING  PIGS  $3.00  each 

Indian    Corn    Hog    Farm,  Dushore,    Pa, 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whitei. 
hervioe  boars,  plgH  and  bred  hows.  Champion 
tlood.  Must  please.     0.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  breeding,  0  H.w.ekK, 
S4  .^(».  Kecdiii),'  iiif,->^,  <5  weeks,  %^.M:  H  wipkii, 
?J.(5.  C.    Lewis    Taylor,        Wyalusing,    Pa. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.  -Pll!' 
bred  gilts,  nervlce  tioars.  Photo  of  1,101  ll>.  xlre 
free.        L.    0.    Corman    tc    Son,    Beech  Creek   Pa. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.— National 
t'lianipiiinvhlpbloDillinoN.  Piiees  r(ns<iniil)le  ami  In- 
flnde  repistratiiiM  nnri  vnrclnntloi*  All  ages  avail- 
able.   Thistle   Dhu   Farms,  Inc.,   Blaiiatown,   N.J. 

Big  Type  Pedigreed  Durocs.  Pigs,  bred  gilt*. 
HOWS  and  scrvhe  boars.  PriceN  low.  Sliippea  on 
approval.        0.    C.    Saufley,    Hum^clstown.    Pa 

Large  Berks  hires 

GEO.    W.     DOZER. 


imc 


(irand  lot  of  pigs  inatod, 
bred  gilts,  servli'c  Ixmr- 
Rosevillo.    Ohio 


PENNS   VALLEY   BERKSHIRFS.    -Si.ring   Hoao 
iciirly    for    s.rviic.    ^    lo    Hi    \vk'-.    tild    iMgs. 
W.    f.    RISHEL,  Centre    H.ill.   Pa^ 

RI"nk*kHinP€"l'' 'i'lK    Si.ring    Umirs  ready  f"' 

nrnn.^ninta,,.,.^!,,,,     bred    s,,\vs   and   giiw- 

\\  uu    \ «iints.      Geo.  W.  Skinn,    Norwalk,   0. 

LARGE    BERKSHIRES  ^"'„'?r»S 

iiHiially  fur  sale.    Dilts  &  German,   Rosovillo,   Ohio 


jjovember  21,  1931 

CATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(369)      15 


"miCK    4    "02"    ^^I'N    VALLEY    l.^KMS 

7 :r/l  Cattle   -I'l.land-Cliinn   Ibit-'N     lininpHhlni 
fl'''      lira".    Horse.-  THE    SAINl     yiMOUK 

""iSlpANy.  Mortonvill.-     Pi  nna. 


KU'"*' ■ 

-"TToLLED  HEREFORDS.  A  line  neleetion. 
"•         helfer.s,     bulls.      Cine    i.r     write 

,    %     GILL.  Millersport,    Ohio 

CB^^-  

ir^TiTrzKET)  HEREFORDS.  a  nele.t  iKrd  of  Itio 
^T  Woodford  lln-r.ling.  Cows,  heif.-rs  and  bulls 
5"  «n  e  at  reasoniible  prici  s.  [.arge  beni  to 
'      t  fr<""  ^'*"''   ^'    ^"^o*"'    Dubois.    Penna. 

- — -otpA  Milking  Shorthorn  bcifer  and  hull 
^"/.Poland-China  hogs  anil  Tlamiishlre  sheep. 
'^r"''  EH-    Williams,         Marlinton.    W.    Va. 

at  reasonable 

f^^m-rm ~  —  prices. 

{fjlte   BAYARD    BROS..  Waynesburg,    Pa. 


Anaus  Cattle 


SHEEP 


Shropshire  Kanns  „„tred  to  i.ica.se. 

gYItMEDE    FARM. Beaver.    Pa. 

nirr  Brook  Farm  Hampshiros.  Slat.'  Pair  Win- 
!!?K  best  of  breeding.  P-nd  ewes,  ewe  limil.s. 
{|j;„"lB„,bs.        Fred  W.  McDowell,    Fredonia,    Pa. 

r  C-l-  •'''•')  li'ii'l  Iiirge  gnide  ewes,  bri'd  for 
for    Sale    ^prloir    lambing   nl    .«.'..<»()    i>er    lieail. 


BYLLMEDE   FARM. 


I      IX 

HVI 


BEAVER,    PA. 


FARM    XiANl} 


MISCEZiIiANEOirS  IiANBS 


«IC0AV  CdltTLA.Vl)  PAlt.M.  -W.ll  1...  ated  oiil.v 
«l  miles  out.  ',>:>  -V.  res  iii(  ely  divided.  <.'-od 
«rm  "-Ktorv  S-room  house,  luiipb-  shade,  gbiri- 
mw  vle»H.  Ceniented  basement  barn.  If  tiikin 
iiin  woman  owner  Ineludes  R  <ows.  Ihorobred 
hdl  pr  horses,  tractor,  nltaehmeiits,  tools, 
m«r'hlnerv,  -sap  evaporator,  10()  bu.  iiotatoes. 
kiv  straw,  grain  and  some  house  furnishings, 
j'soo  takes  all,  $:;.«X)0  down.  Kay  .\ndrews, 
jiomled  Strout  Agent.  10  Main  St..  Cortland. 
N    Y. ^ 

SHENANDOAH  V-VLI,EV  KAU.M.-IM.'V  -Veres, 
ibout  smi  npjile,  5{M)  peach  trees:  pleasant  hoine^ 
™.»  4<»xO()  barn.  L'nd  barn,  other  bldgs. :  ll.> 
letM  tillage,  viiluable  >voo<l.  gixsl  pasture:  biin- 
Jv  town.  Itnildlngs  insured  .«tI,.V»0;  |>riee  only 
t!),VlO,  J>art  eash,  Ineludlng  U  teams.  4  rows, 
Im'iileineiits.  crops;  last  year's  fruit  er.ip  net- 
l«l  »1  700:  pg.  '.»0  Free  <atalog.  Stnnit  l':iys 
BiivorN  Pare.  Strout  Agency.  14L'L*-ItK.  Land 
Title   IMdg.,    Philadelphia.     Pa. 

roit  S.VLK. — AVaterfronls  and  Inland  liiniis. 
larpe  and  small,  on  the  Pastern  Shore  of  Miiry- 
liml  Located  in  finest  dalr.< .  stock,  grain  iiml 
lobaceo  section  of  the  Kast.  .Vttractlvc  prois-r 
tin  at  reasonable  (irlces  and  terms,  .loliu  H 
Cliaiiibers,      Ceiitreville,      .Marjlaml. 


IF  IXTEKKSTKl)  in  Southern  Morblii.  wril^ 
K.  A.  Prc-ncli,  Fort  .Myer>.  I'lorida,  Iteale-liil'- 
liid  Insurance    Siine    IPOL'. 

SITUATIONS 

I'OSITIdN  ox  PAIt.M  wanted  by  iiiiiii  and  wife. 
»»l.'i's  ren.-">nable,  refereme  glviii.  P.cix  PL'.  >ew 
Galilee.   Pa. 


AUCTIONEEK    8CKOOI< 


UK  AN  AlCTIONEPIt.-  Piini  !6J.-e.«l(Mt  daily. 
Send  for  liirge  illuslrated  catiilHgiie.  also  hi.w 
to  receive  Home  Slud.v  Course  free..  Itejifierfs 
.Wctioii    School,     l!o\     P.p..     Decnt'ir.     liuliiina. 

FOB    THi:    HOME 


F.VXCV  PAPPR  SHPI.L  PKCANS.  U  II.-.. 
iino.  Chuii'e  Seedlings,  i:;  lbs..  $1.00.  Ch.ii.  i- 
Si.iiiiish  P.-anuls.  10  lbs.,  W)<-.  Sallsfa.  li'Ui 
piaranteed.      Palrxlew     Pariu.     yullmiin,     lla. 

KEntlTIS.  AUTHUITIS,  RHEUMATISM  Lat- 
Hit  (lis.'.iv.TV  For  information  write,  .Mediclay 
lal)oiat.>rie>'  Corporation,    Wilklnsburg,    Pa. 

YAKX  — Cob.r.d  wo.)l  tor  Kug^.  $1.15  pound. 
Knitting  Yarn  at  bargain.  Fr.e  samples.  11. 
Barlletl.  Miiniifa.tiir.T.  n..x  F,  Harmony,  Maine. 

PEl'.VNS.-  I.jiii,'.'  size,  best  quality,  n.-w  «r.>p. 
»  et-.  lb.;  1(1  llis.  an.l  over.  I>ellvere.l  yniT 
pla.e.   A.    It.   KIrbi.   CalTn.-y.   S.   C. 

»HEr,I.i:i»  and  SPl.PCTi:!)  PPAXITS.  ten 
pounds,    $1.()(».    \V.    W.    Williams.    Uuilnian.    (Ja. 

HOyEY 

HOXKY.— F..\tract.'il  «lover  or  b.i.kwheiit.  .'i  lbs.. 
ll.OO:  10  lbs..  $1.7.'..  P.>sipal<l.  K.  I>.  Ely. 
Columbia    Cross    It.ia.Is,    Pa. 

LOXUS  I'lUE  IlllNP.Y.  ■CI..VIT  ..r  bii.  kwlienl. 
5  111.  i.ail  one  dollar  posipai.l.  Satisfa.  lion  g.iiir- 
anil  """      ■■      "  


111.  pail  one  dollar  posipai.l.  Satisfa< 
nlifil.     \y.    C.     1 g.     .\llllvill.'.     I'a 


HOXKV  - -Ten    111-,    bulk    comb,    .«;i'.lMl    Po-Mniid. 
I'ricilist     fre.-.     Kd       Mil.  h. -11,     Cii.-liilin.     <iliio. 


Truck  Crops 

IJy  <J.  S.  U  ATIS 

WfTH  prices  small,  savings  that 
lue  small  a.s.sume  relatively 
great  importance.  I  imagine  otiier.s 
have  done  this  thing,  where  rye  as  a 
cover  crop  i.s  to  follow  potatoes.  For 
two  year.s  we  have  tried  broadcast- 
ing three  bushels  of  rye  per  acre  be- 
fore digging  the  tuber.s.  Each  time  I 
have  been  fearful  that  the  digger 
would  work  many  of  the  grains  ao 
deep  into  the  .soil  that  a  poor  stand 
would  follow,  but  it  would  seem  that 
every  seed  has  come  up  "at  least 
once."  As  compared  to  drilling  after 
digging  is  finished  possibly  five  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  on  a  field  of  a 
few  acres.  And  five  doUors  saved  is 
net  gain,  possibly  as  much  as  the 
ultimate  net  profit  on  a  hundred  dol- 
lars of  sales  at  prevailing  levels. 
*      *      * 

MANY  readers  of  this  column  have 
seen  and  some  are  using  the 
new  peck  potato  bags  that  are  woven 
with  wide,  open  me.shes  to  show  off 
the  contents  to  best  advantage.  We 
have  been  u.sing  a  number  of  them  on 
the  roadside  market  and  they  un- 
questionably stimulate  sales.  The 
price,  roughly  three  cents  each,  is  the 
chief  drawback,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  retail  prices  everywhere  are  be- 
low twenty  cents  a  peck.  Yet  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  covering  most, 
possibly  all  of  this  expense  through 
moving  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
crop  at  retail.  At  any  rate  the  tricky 
little  bags  are  selling  some  potatoes, 
an  accomplishment  that  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  at  the   moment. 

+       *        i- 

SALESMEN  love  to  advise  us  that 
it  is  an  expense  instead  of  an 
economy  to  use  an  inadequate  piece 
of  equipment  after  a  materially  im- 
proved article  is  available.  Granted 
that  the  old  is  inadequate,  whether 
from  irreparable  wear  or  faulty  de- 
sign, and  that  the  new  is  equal  to  the 
job  it  apparently  does  not  pay  to 
dodge  the  facts.  A  few  years  ago  I 
bought  a  spring  release  designed  to 
protect  the  tractor  plow  points  from 
breakage  upon  striking  boulders.  It 
proved  only  more  or  less  effective. 
This  summer,  hoping  but  scarcely  ex- 
pecting a  panacea  for  heavy  plow 
share  costs  in  a  rocky  leased  field  the 
latest  and  best  was  bought.  The  cost 
has  been  saved  several  times  over. 
O • 

"Farm  Problem'* 

(Continued  from   page  5.) 
schools  and  colleges  looking  forward 
to    returning    to   their  hom^   commu- 
nity or  entering  fields  o"  pr.jgressive 
industry  in  other  comm-  nitles. 

It  is  agreed  by  th.>  larming  popu- 
lace of  this  progressive  community 
that  farm  aid  will  come  to  the  na- 
tion's producers  when  the  large  group 
of  country  folks  recognizes  their  lo- 
cal opportunities  of  self  aid  and  takes 
cognizance  of  such  advantages;  then 
will  permanent  larm  relief  be  se- 
cured. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

t2c  a  word-per  insertion.  Minimum  charge  51.20 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BABY    CHICKS 


WMUI.DS  FINEST  lil.ooDM  Ni:  CHICKS  (;uar- 
nnti'i-d-T.)  Live.  7c  Ip.  P.mltry  Kxperts  fr.im 
Four  Di-partmciits  of  V .  .S  (lovernmeiit  ha»e 
purchased  our  chicks- this  Is  p.)sitive  proof  of 
.pialltv!  Why  pay  more,  when  yon  <an  get  our 
P.li.odiested  w.irld-faiiioiis  Tancred,  Fishel, 
Thoinpson,  ll.)lleriiian  and  other  bloodlines,  prii'- 
ed  .\s  Low  or  Kven  I.i.wer  than  or.linary  chi.ksV 
For  better  layers,  bigg.-r  br.ill.-rs,  heavier  mar- 
ket fowls— for  all  aroun.l  money  makers,  you 
iust  can't  And  b.'tter  chicks.  K.-ad  our  guaran- 
tee fo  live  in  Free  Poultrv  P.ook  cramin.-d  full 
of  valiiabb'  information,  lOO''-  liv.-  delivery 
guiirautceil!  Write  To.liiv.  Thornw.KHl  I'oultry 
Yards,     llept.     l-'tU-.V,    CraiebiU,     Ind. 

msiC  CHICKS  .Started  and  Day  old.  Cuiiran- 
teeil  lo  Livi-  4  wi-eks  in  jour  bands  or  replace.l 
ntcordiiig  to  our  guariint.'i-.  A.credited.  ISlood- 
tested  Flock-,  Trnpne-leil  .Miitings,  with  high 
egg  proiluilion  assur.-il.  .Sl.OO  per  100  books 
Older.  We  ship  C.  O.  I)  P.ig  Disi.mnt  on  orders 
for  V.):V2.  Catalog  Free.  llu>k  IMnltry  Farms, 
Uo.x    10.".,    Winilsor,    Mo. 

rmClC  I'ltU'PS  CIT  Wi  CFNTS  if  ordered 
now  for  spring  shipuieiit.  Itest  Kgg  Strain  \\  hite 
Leghorns,  lle.-ords  to  :!:i(>  e:jgs.  (iuaranteed  to 
live  and  outlay  ordinary  chi.ks.  Thousands  of 
pullets,  hens.  ....kerels  «t  bargain  [irices.  P.ig 
catalog  an.l  sp.M-lal  price  list  free.  (Jeorge  15 
Ferris.    JikO  1  ni..n,    (Jrand   Rapids,    Mi.h. 

STATE  CKUriFlPD  P.looil-Tested  Chicks  in- 
sure better  livability,  inor.'  rapid  growth,  early 
maturity  ami  greater  iir.)lits.  Hatches  I'very 
week.  Catalos  Free.  Massanuiien  Farms  Hatch- 
ery,   Box    T>mii.    Harrisonburg,    \  irginia. 

RF.ST  liY  TKST— They  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Uocks.  Ueds,  Wvand.ittes.  Leghorns,  for  layers 
and  brolb-rs.  I11o.mI  test.-d.  Hatch  weekly.  Ctuar- 
antee.  Write  for  dis.  ..unts.  Clover  Valley  Poul- 
try   Farm,    Itam-.-y,    Indiana. 

M.VItTI.X'.S  gl.M.lTY'  CHICKS.  White  Leg- 
horns. 7.-.  P.arred.  White,  Huff  Hoiks,  Iteds. 
White  Wiandoltes.  flc.  Light  Mixed,  tie.  Heavy 
Mive.I.  .Si-.  100';  live  di'luerv.  Postpaid.  Martin's 
Hatchery,    .Mt.    Victory,    Ohio. 

CHICKS.-  Ito.ks  and  It.xls,  $lt.«M(  p)0;  L-g- 
horns,  $10.0(1.  ll..llvwoo<l  Whll.'  Leghorn  Pul- 
lets $1,011;  M  L'.'>  'and  .fl..W.  .luniata  I'oultry 
Farm,    Hi.  Iitiel.l.    Pa. 


BABN  EQUIPMENT 


CROMB'H  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer's  atable.  They  are  right 
Also  steel  partitions,  stalls  and  ataneldona 
Water  bowls.  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  Winthrop 
W    Dunbar.   Fast  Street.   Forrestvllle.   Conn. 


EDTTCATIONAI. 


.lOItS  OPPN-  U\(i  \'.\Y.  Could  you  liid.l  such  e 
job  it  you  had  tin-  ..pporlnnlty '?  W.'  will  show 
you  how  huiiilre.ls  of  iii.-n  obtain  iinil  hol<l  j.)l>s 
as  .\iilo  1111.1  .\vialiun  nieflianics.  Write  for  free 
b.iok  anil  low  tuition  olfer.  .M.Sweein  .Sch'iol. 
Uept.    P.  .10- P.    Cleveland.    (Hiio. 

WANTFH:  MKN  WOMK.N.  18  .-iO.  quiilify  for 
sleady  (Jovernmer.l  Jobs.  .Salar.v  Itaiige.  $105- 
$'.'50  month.  Paid  vacations,  romnion  edu.ntion. 
Thousands  appointed  yearly.  Write.  Instruction 
IJureaii.    3(i'!.    .St.    Louis.    Mo.,    Today. 

nADIO,  TFLKVISIOX.  or  Aeronautics  taught 
by  instriKtors  with  practical  experlen..-.  Ites)- 
dent  or  home  stii.ly.  Dejit.  P.P.,  Midwestern 
Hadio  &  .\eromiuti(!il  C'db  ge.    Fort   Wayne.  Ind. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARS  nLF..\T>F,I>  LONG  FILLEIt.  Sumatra 
wrapped,  iiilld.  100.  $;{..')0;  50.  .^l.hO  postpaid. 
Dissatisfied  m.>n.'y  refunded.  I'.'rki.>iiien  Clf  ar 
Co.,    Yerkes,    I'enna. 

OOLl)  LEAF.  —  OlAKANTEED  Chewing  or 
.Smoking.  !i  lbs.,  $1.1M);  ten,  flSiO.  I'lia-  free. 
Pay  postmaster.  Co-Operatlve  Farmers,  B17, 
Seiialia,    Kentucky. 


WHITE 

Itamsey, 


.STFULINti 
In. liana,    for 


HATCHF.KV,       Box      3, 

spe.ial    offer    on    chicks. 


FOUIiTBT 


1J.">  CHtUCK  LAYlNd  iin.l  i.  ii<ly-t.>  la.\  Ithod.- 
Isbiml  pull. Is.  $1.,'J0  fii.il.  She.kkT  Farms. 
Nevada.    Ohio.  

IIHOWN  AND  WHITE  LElUlOUNS,  3.>4-egg. 
Austral'irps.  It.xks.  Personal  Christmas  Cards. 
V.'ra     Fulton,    (;ailli...lis,    Oliio. 


<HAItANTEED    LEAF. 

pounds.   $1.00;    tw.-nty, 

?1.(KI;    100,    ?!.'J.75.    >'0  sacks    smoking,    $1.00 

5:a.7.j.    Albert    Ford,    .S.  3,    I'adurah,    Ky, 


Smoking   or   Chewing,    S 

.$3.00.   L'O   chewing   twiat, 

100, 


OEOItOIA.  r.UKlHT  LEAF  SMOKIXCr  Tobacco, 
live  pounds,  $l,;j3,  isjsipaid.  W.  W.  AVilliama. 
Quiiman.    (la. 


ACrENTS 


I'LL  .SET  vol'  IP  in  the  oil  and  paint  busiiies.s 
witlioiit  a  peiiii.v  invi-simeiit.  make  .\  cm  my 
partner,  di>lde  iir.iHls  ."lO-.'jO  c'very  we.'k.  f.'JO  to 
IfJ.-cO  weekly  your  sliiir.'.  Simply  take-  orders 
for  edit  established  nntioiiall.v  liiiown  line  of 
oils,  paints,  r.i.itings.  direct  from  farmers,  home 
ami  auto  .iwiiers.  factori.'s,  etc-.  I'r.ispe.  ts  c\ery- 
whcr.'.  Quiik.  easy  sales.  .VU  or  spar.'  time. 
Free  Sidling  Eiiuipmi'nt.  Writ.'  .pii.k.  CiMitral 
Petroleum  Co..  (ids  Century  I'.ldg..  Cle\eland. 
Ohio. 


E.NGLlSH    WHITE    LF.tiHoU.NS.    April    Cocker- 
els.     Elmer    AVhisler.    Newville.    I'a. 


TUBKE'XB 


ESItEN.SH.VDE'S  tilANX  liKON/.E  Tl'llKEV.S 
are  the  tlnest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys 
vou  can  buy.  One  of  Ainerica'.s  outstanding 
iloilvs.  Write  .v.iur  wants,  ioiia.c.  E^benslnniv- 
Turkev    Farm,    "liox    F,     Uoidcs,    Pa. 


P.EAUTIFCL 
Turkeys.    Mrs. 


H.VINCOWS.      Dronze.      purebred 
Chas.    .Se.hler,     .Markleton.    Pa. 


FOUI.TBT  SUPPLIES 


P.ItoILEU  PL.VNT  with  capacity  of  !:;.>  per 
week  onlv  $375.00  for  eiiuipment.  New  model 
Wishlsinc-"  2.000  iliick  all-metal  starter  batler.\ 
baskets,  hot  water  heat.r  and 
$:;».'). 00.  Write  K.  J.  Morri.s..n. 
a.l.  I'ittsburgh.  or  J.  D.  Wol- 
IKth    St..    .Vllentown.    Pa.,    dis- 


wllh    removable 
wall    pilies  only 
PJl'J    Lflirary    It' 
for.l.     34    South 
tril.utors. 


SEEDS   AND   NUBSEBIES 


CIIAUI.TON  MKSEUIES  Ho.hester,  N.  Y.. 
.•■-lablishi-cl  iHii.'i,  wants  reliable  men  to  take 
orders  for  spring  delivery  for  its  -First-prize 
winning"  shrubbery,  hedging,  bushes,  trees.  Iree 
o  v.-ar  ripla.i-mi-nt  giiaiantee.  New  lower  prlc-es. 
Fi'.M.   outlil.    Part    or   full    time.    l'a.\    weekly. 


AflENTS  WANTED  to  represent  old  established 
nurser.v.  Cash  loiumisshui  jiaid  on  rec.'lpt  of 
orders.  Iteliable  slo.  k  at  fair  prices.  Write. 
H.ime    Nursiry    Co..    Box    H-.V,    Cen.'va.    Ohio. 


DOGS 


nous    dojt 
on  feed- 


FUEK  DOa  BOOK.— Polk  Miller's  famous 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions 
liig.  cale  i^iml  biec-cliog  nicii  syiiipcoiii  cliait.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  Polk 
Miller  I'roducts  Corp..  1025  W.  Broad  St..  Ulch- 
moiul,    Va. 

COLLIK  PIPS.  — Special  jiri.  es  next  month.  .Ship 
Ccdlect.  Kussell  Metz.  Itonte  10,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

BEAITIFIL  COLLIES.  Sliei.herds,  c.iw  dogs, 
SS.OO.  Small  lat.  M-riiiin  dog>,  run  anvthing. 
$N.(H).  tlorang  Airc>dale.  good  on  coon.  $15.00. 
Da«scui.    Tu.  kcrt.in.    N.    .1. 

ONE  PAIU  III.ACK  SHEPHEUD  PIPS  old 
eiuuigli    to   drhe.    .*ii.00    each.  Siirif       \nlle;- 

Kennel.     P.ellville,    Ohio. 

MISCEIiZiANEO  US 


PEVtil  A.M)  .VPI'LE  TItEES.  Be  and  up.  Yel- 
low and  P.lood  Iti-d  Dciii  ious.  tJrapeviiii-s.  ;'.o. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  berries,  pecans, 
tlrnaiiicntals.  Free  catalog.  Tennessee  Nursc^ry 
C..mpanv,    P.ox    123.    Cleveland,    Tenii. 


IISKDV    ALFALFA   SEED   $5.00.    (irinini    Alfjlfi. 
$.S.()0.     White     Swi-et     Cl..\er.     S.l.tK)      All     (   -M'. 
biishid.   Return  seed  If  not  salisli.-d.  ,Sa».    .     -u.-y 
P.iiy     b.'for.'    .Spring,     'leo.     It.iwman.     C       .>rila, 
Kan-ii^ 


WHY  BL.VME  THi;  IIL'LL  whin  >  our  cow  does 
not  breed'.'  I  se  Cowcii  I  hour  before  service. 
Results  or  .M.iir  ni.mey  back:  X3  cents  for  one 
c-.>w.  $2  !M)  tor  live  cows,  postpaid.  Woodstock 
I'ariii^.  P.c^t  known  farm  in  America,  lit.  2. 
lSo\    I'.i  C     Kenton.     YVashlngton. 

l-i  Ul  .U.ITY"  ROOFIXC.  PAPER.  Prepaid  I 
pl,< .  ¥1.15;  2  ply,  $1.30:  3  ply.  $1  15.  Nails  and 
cement,  15c  |H>r  roll  extra.  Winiker  Brothers, 
Minis,     Mass. 

TIt.VPS,  ii!AP  T.\tiS.  SCENTS,  trapping  i-ciullt- 
III.  Ill  i^ui.  U  serii.e.  Write  f.ir  new  catalogue. 
Ilowi'   Fur  Co..    Dept.    1.    C.)opers   Mills.    Maine. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Intnan 
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Farm  and  Dairy 


By  L.   W.   LJGHTY 


TD  those  who  write  for  informa- 
tion. Please  give  your  name 
and  address  plainly.  I  often 
get  half  a  dozen  or  more  letters  in  a 
day  and  it  is  just  possible  the  most 
important  one  to  some  one  who  wrote 
it  has  no  name  or  post  office  to  it 
and  so  I  cannot  reply. 

A  month  ago  I  got  a  letter  asking 
for  the  computation  of  a  ration  for 
the  cows  and  several  other  personal 
matters.  No  name  to  the  letter.  In 
yesterday's  mail  came  another  from 
the  same  party  asking  why  I  did  not 
answer  the  questions  when  he  had 
enclosed  a  stamp.  Again  no  name. 
li  the  party  sees  this  will  he  please 
send  his  name? 

I  very  gladly  answer  every  ques- 
tion to   the  best  of  my  ability,  or  I 
will  find  some  one  who  can  answer, 
if  you  only  give  name  and  address. 
Devising  Economical  Rations 

This  is  largely  a  persontil  problem 
because  each  one  has  different  feeds, 
different  quantity  or  is  unable  to  se- 
cure some  feeds  conveniently.  The 
man  with  plenty  of  com,  oats,  wheat 
and  probably  barley  and  silage  and 
alfalfa  for  roughage  need  buy  but 
little  except  cottonseed  meal,  which 
is  comparatively  very  cheap  now.  He 
will  simply  turn  his  home-grown 
feeds  into  dairy  products  as  well  as 
pork,  beef  and  poultry  products  and 
get  a  better  price  for  the  feeds  in 
this  form. 

Several  parties  have  written  me  if 
it  is  advisable  to  buy  grains  locally 
at  the  quotations  in  the  local  market 
which  are  very  low.  This  is  surely  a 
good  plan  if  the  grains  are  in  good 
condition,  because  the  high  freight 
and  handlers'  profits  are  saved.  One 
man  tells  me  he  traded  a  big  bull  he 
did  not  need  to  a  neighbor  for  200 
bushels  of  oats.    He  wants  to  know 


what  the  oats  is  worth  as  a  cow  feed. 

A  long  feeding  experience  and  rec- 
ord keeping  convinced  me  that  oats 
was  worth  fully  as  much  wheat  bran 
or  possibly  a  bit  more,  though  the 
bran  is  rated  a  little  higher  in  protein. 
At  our  mills  and  feed  stores  bran  is 
sold  now  at  $20  a  ton.  The  bull 
brought  a  little  over  three  tons  of 
oats  and  so  our  friend  can  figure 
sixty  dollars'  worth  of  feed.  Such 
exchanges  are  entirely  in  order  now 
and  can  be  made  profitable  to  both 
parties. 

Manure  and  Superphosphate 

The  old  question  of  cutting  down 
the  cost  of  production  is  becoming 
new  and  interesting  of  late.  The 
questions  in  many  letters  indicate 
that  farmers  are  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  prices  are  down  to  stay  down 
for  some  time.  Their  thinking  thus 
is  wise  because  that  is  the  way  it 
worked  in  former  times  of  what  we 
called  panic  and  now  call  depression. 

One  inquirer  says,  "Under  present 
conditions  does  it  really  pay  to  buy 
a  complete  fertilizer  for  the  common 
farm  crops?  Had  we  not  better  use 
only    manure   and   superphosphate?" 

The  lawyer  might  say  answer  yes 
or  no,  but  here  it  cannot  be  done.  On 
many  farms  the  manure  produced  is 
quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  nitro- 
gen needed.  On  many  farms  clover 
has  not  been  grown  for  some  years 
and  nitrogen  depletion  has  continued. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  surely 
economical  to  add  nitrogen  to  the 
superphosphate.  But  on  farms  where 
livestock  is  made  a  major  proposi- 
tion, an  abundance  of  manure  is  pro- 
duced and  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  condi- 
tion to  grow  red  clover  abundantly  as 
well  as  the  other  clovers,  the  manure 
and  superphosphate  will  very  likely 
g^ve  the  most  economical  results. 


A  Belated  Thanksgiving 


Continued  from  page  5.) 


"Glad  to  do  it.  I've  got  the  most 
wonderful  children  in  the  whole  world, 
and  I'm  going  to  try  to  be  a  real 
father  to  them  from  this  time  on." 

"And  get  yourself  another  private 
secretary  Mr.  Fanchier,"  put  in  Peter 
Manning.  "Nancy's  going  to  be  my 
wife  in  the  very  near  future." 

"Says  you?"  said  Nancy  turning 
on  Mr.  Manning. 

"Says  I,"  said  the  young  minister 
standing  his  ground.  "From  what  I 
saw  today  when  the  lightning  flash- 
ed Nancy  is  not  safe  to  be  trusted 
with  a  young  and  fascinating  em- 
ployer who — " 

"Thank  you!"  said  Mr.  Fanchier 
bowing  profoundly.  "Thank  you  for 
the  compliments.  But,  Nancy,  I'll  not 
entirely  enjoy  my  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing in  a  good  many  years  unless  I 
hear  you  say  positively  that  you  for- 
give me  and  that  you  had  no  inten- 
tion of  accepting  me  this  morning." 

"Mr.  Fanchier,  if  you  really  want 
to  know  I'd  as  soon  marry  a  cash 
register  as  any  one  who  proposed  as 
you  did.  And  if  that  is  your  best  line 
of  love  making  your  wife  must  have 
wanted  you  back  very  much  to  take 
you,"  said  Nancy  truthfully.  "There, 
you  asked  for  it  and  I've  told  you." 

"I  wish  you  had  made  it  a  thou- 
sand times  worse,  Nancy,"  said  Mr. 
Fanchier  truthfully.  "And  now  I 
want  you  both  to  hurry  into  your 
wraps,  for  I'm  going  to  take  you  to 
see  the  best  woman  in  the  whole 
world,   and  the  nicest  children." 

"But  we're  starved!  We  haven't 
had  any  dinner!"  said  Nancy. 

"No  more  have  I,"  said  her  employ- 
er. "I  was  .sent  to  get  you  under 
penalty  of  having  no  dinner  myself. 
Let  the  folks  in  there  wait  on  them- 
selves or  go  hungry." 

THE  leisurely  diners  in  the  Breton 
dining  room  wondered  what  had 
become  of  the  waiters,  but  when  they 


wandered  out  to  get  second  and  third 
helpings  for  themselves  they  found 
the  kitchen  empty.  The  waiters  had 
forgotten  to  leave  a  note  explaining 
their  absence,  but  somebody  suggest- 
ed that  they  might  have  taken  a  no- 
tion to  go  to  a  nearby  football  game. 

"For  you  know,  Martha,"  said  one 
of  the  guests  to  Mrs.  Breton,  "young 
folks  don't  pay  much  attention  to 
meals  when  football  is  on.  They  are 
plumb  crazy." 

Meantime  miles  away  a  belated 
dinner  was  in  progress,  but  to  tell 
the  truth  nobody  but  the  Fanchier 
children  could  have  told  what  they 
were  eating.  Somehow  the  happiness 
of  the  Fanchiers  seemed  too  deep  to 
be  disturbed  by  physical  needs.  Nancy 
thought  she  must  be  dreaming  as 
she  recalled  the  cold-blooded  love- 
making  of  the  morning  in  the  sight 
of  the  radiantly  happy  Mrs.  Fanchier 
and  the  exultation  of  the  man  who 
had  sat  with  his  arm  about  her  in 
the  old  church.  How  could  even  a 
hungry  person  eat  at  a  time  like 
that? 

"Bless  you  my  children!"  said  Mr. 
Fanchier  benevolently  when  they  tore 
themselves  away.  "Peter,  take  good 
care  of  Nancy,  and  don't  let  her  rim 
off  after  a  career.  I'm  going  to  have 
your  church  entirely  repaired  and  re- 
stored out  of  gratitude  to  both  of  you. 
And,  more  than  that,  I'm  going  to 
take  my  family  to  the  country  each 
summer  so  that  in  close  contact  with 
nature  we  may  learn  to  value  the 
real  things  of  life.  Sally  knows  how 
to  do  that  now,  but  I  must  learn,"  he 
added  affectionately  patting  the  hand 
of  his  wife.  "Thanksgiving  for  us  all 
once  more!  I'm  afraid  I'll  wake  and 
find  it  all  a  dream." 

"Before  I  wake  from  my  dream  I'm 
going  to  see  that  this  young  lady  be- 
comes my  wife, '  said  Peter  firmly. 
"It  has  been  a  good  Thanksgiving 
for   us,    too." 


Lit  GUARANTEED 
TO  PRODUCE  THE 
MOST  MILK  PER 


FEED  DOLLAR 

ano_  tkiCLb^  umat  cx^unhJ. 


□ 


N  this  man-sized  job  of  making  a  profit  at  today's 
milk  prices,  feed  selection  is  a  mighty  important 
subject. 

Consider  these  facts  about  B-B  Dairy  Feed.  It  isn't  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  priced  feed  per  ton.  But  it  does  produce 
the  most  milk  per  feed  dollar,  it's  guaranteed  to  do  this  for 
you,  and  because  of  this  fact  has  been  helping  thousands 
of  other  dairymen  to  operate  at  a  profit,  even  at  present 
milk  prices. 

There  isn't  room  here  to  tell  you  of  years  of  testing  against 
other  feeds  and  the  many  improvements  that  have  brought 
B-B  Dairy  Feed  to  its  present  standard  of  productiveness. 
Nor  room  to  tell  you  of  how  B-B  buyers  search  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  the  quality  of  ingredients  demanded  by  us, 
how  the  B-B  laboratories  keep  up  constant  tests  to  insure 
absolute  uniformity  and  how  the  feed  is  graded,  cleaned, 
blended  and  manufactured  in  our  huge  mill  where  special 
machines  have  been  designed  and  built  by  us  for  any 
processes  that  standard  equipment  cannot  perform  to  our 
exacting  satisfaction. 

What  interests  you  is  the  fact  that  your  reputable  B-B 
dealer  offers  you  B-B  dairy  feeds  with  the  guarantee  that 
they  will  give  you  the  most  milk  per  feed  dollar  and  also 
gives  you  the  privilege  of  trying  them  on  one  or  two  cows 
for  30  days.  If  you  don't  find  that  B-B  increases  production 
and  improves  the  cow's  health,  bring  back  the  empty  bags 
with  your  figures  and  your  dealer  will  return  your  money. 

It's  the  fairest  offer  ever  made.  Better  see  your  B-B  dealer 
now. 

MARITIME    MILLING   CO.,    INC.,    BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 


BULIi  BRAND 


DAIRY 


16%,20%,24%.  , 

a  feed  for  every 

condition 


AND    FOR    THAT    NEW    CALF,    THERE'S 
NOTHING   BETTER  THAN   B-B   CALF  MEAL 


PC 

o 
u 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


rZll*m«AV  RiiIIr '"■•""   """^  month   to  serv- 

Innd'!)  Good   Gift  A.R.,   sire  of  Junior  Champion, 
Pennsylvania   Show,  out  of  A.K.    damx  with   rec- 
ordH    HI)    to   700    lbs.    fat.    Herd    Accredited    and 
niood    Tested.      I'riics    to    Hiilt    times. 
FRIXZLYN    FARMS,  Pipersville,    Fa. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS.— All  nces,  bn>  ked  by  e;- 
cellent  production,  nirryinif  moHt  jMipuliir  bI™Ml 
linen,  showlnjr  very  <lexlriible  Individuality.  Will 
xell  nt  Macrlfice  iiriiex.  Herd  T.I!,  iind  blmid 
tested.  Mr.     Brcnneis,     Diviry    Department, 

X.Ttion.il    Farm    School,  Bucks    County,    Pa. 

stock,    male    and 
HAUUAINS. 
Tested 
Sewickley,    Pa. 


GUERNSEYS  ?,*■""« 


.Accredited 
FAIRACRES    FARM, 


femnle 
lilood 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF  dropped  0  5-.11.  .Sired  M 
.Sybil  bull  and  out  of  ;ti.j -year-old  dam  now  on 
K..M.  test  and  produ<  ini:  l,4(Kt  lbs.  ndlk  liff 
month.  Flrnt  che<k  for  .'|i,".0  (K>  takes  him.  Fed- 
eral -Xi'iredlted  Herd  and  1(1o<hI  Tested.  _ 
HIGHLAND    FARMS,  Oreensburr,    F>' 


Hobtein  Bulk 


for    sale,    from    an    accredltM 
herd,    from    calves    to   ncrvlce- 
able  afte.   from  K.  P.  O.   P.  tti,  the  1.100  lb.  but- 
ter   ,111(1    4%    bull.    Also    fenmleN. 
Crystal   Spring   Stock  Farm,         Littlestown,   "• 


FOR  SALE.-  Pure  bred  llolstein  cciws  iiinl  l""!'- 
ers.  fresh  and  siiriu>,'crs  Herd  fidly  m  credltPil. 
GILFOYLE    BROS.,     Ulster,    Bradford    Co., 


Pa. 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 
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FARM  ER 


Consolidated  with  PENNSYLVANIA  STOCKMAN  and  FARMER 

November  28,  1931 
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Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Harrisbursc 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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Horsepower  is  improved  by 

BREEDING 


GOOD 


BETTER 


Gasoline  power 

is  improved  by 

Ethyl  Fluid 


BETTER 


h 


TWENTY  years  ago 
farmers  depended  al- 
most entirely  on  animal  . 
power  to  work  the  fields,  carry  § 
them   to  church   and   haul   to 
market. 

Today  there  are  over  five- 
and-a-half  million  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  on  American  farms. 
They  are  the  modern  harnesses 
— harnesses  for  the  power  of 
gasoline.  And  leading  oil  refiners 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  horse 
breeder.  They  improve  the  power 
of  gasoline  by  adding  Ethyl  fluid. 

Inside  the  engine,  Ethyl  fluid 
prevents  the  stumbling  explo- 
sions of  ordinary  gasoline  that 
waste  its  power,  cause  harmful 
knock  and  overheating.  It  con- 
trols  combustion^  delivering  power  A 
to  the  pistons  with  a  smoothly 


increasing  pressure  that 
brings  out  the  best  per- 
formance of  any  engine. 
Good  gSiSoXint  plus  Ethyl  fluid 
is  better  than  ordinary  gasoline 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  Per- 
cheron  is  better  than  an  ordi- 
nary work  horse.  Ethyl  Gaso- 
line gets  work  done  faster  and 
at  a  lower  cost  in  the  long  run. 
Because  it  gives  greater  power, 
you  shift  gears  less.  Because  it 
stops  harmful  knock,  you  lay 
up  for  carbon  removal  less  fre- 
quently. Ethyl  lessens  vibra- 
tion, overheating,  and  wear  and 
tear  on  the  engine.  It  takes  you 
there  and  gets  you  back  sooner, 
whether  you  are  driving  to  town 
or  plowing  a  field.  Try  it.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City, 


Tlnaiitvi  intrtditnt  uiid  tn  htkjl  fiutd  a  icaJL. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


r,.C.i.;jl 


ETHYL  GASOLINE 


WHY  do  not  those  who  be- 
come violent  in  their  crit- 
icism of  this  countiy  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  a  life  spent 
in  some  other  country?  Moat  of  us 
are  agreed  that  our  country  has  much 
room  for  betterment,  but  are  we  not 
doing  pretty  well  when  comparison 
is  made  with  other  national  groups 
the  world  over?  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  whatever  can 
be  corrected,  but  some  of  our  young 
people  may  come  to  believe  the  rail- 
ing accusations  that  there  are  no 
fairness  and  justice  today.  That 
would  not  be  good  for  either  the  ones 
believing  it  or  the  country  that  is 
their  home. 

Temporarily  the  economic  machin- 
ery is  out  of  gear,  but  that  is  true 
the  world  over.  A  person  who  has 
his  own  way  to  make  has  a  decidedly 
better  chance  in  this  country  than  in 
any  country  of  Europe  or  Asia.  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  orators  on  street 
corners  or  in  big  halls  charge  one 
part  of  our  people  with  effort  to 
defraud  another  part,  and  offer  un- 
employment as  evidence.  Unbalanced 
production  may  be  chargeable  in 
part  to  ignorance  but  knavery  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it. 

"Worked  Out" 

Ir  one  of  our  readers  should  write 
you  that  the  small  farm  has  had  its 
fertility  taken  out  of  it  by  cropping, 
the  soil  is  sour  and  there  is  not 
money  in  these  times  for  lime  and 
fertilizers,  what  would  you  do?  What 
I  did  was  to  forward  the  inquiry  to 
Bro.  Zinn.  If  he  does  not  know,  prob- 
ably no  one  does.  And  yet  I  am  much 
interested,  naturally  so  because  the 
owner  turned  to  me  for  suggestion 
and  specially  because  the  case  is  typ- 
ical of  so  many.  All  my  life  I  have 
seen  them  and  wished  something 
could  be  done.  The  lives  of  the  own- 
ers are  passing  along  without  as 
much  reward  as  all  of  us  wish  for 


put  the  most  of  your  labor  into  vege- 
tables, or  fruits,  or  poultry,  income 
from  that  poor  farm  will  begin  to 
pick  up,  and  there  will  be  substantial 
reason  for  believing  that  a  few  more 
acres  can  be  made  good  not  twice- 
a-few  acres  made  half -good  but  a 
little  land  made  rich. 

Those  who  have  only  strictly  poor 
land  and  no  cash  capital  need  to 
abandon,  for  the  time,  half  the  land 
that  takes  their  attention  and  pays 
nothing  for  it.  and  plan  a  scheme  of 
farming  that  will  let  them  put  all 
their  energy  into  half  as  much  ground, 
no  matter  how  small  the  farm  now 
is.  A  few  acres  with  a  specialty  that 
keeps  the  owner  bu.sy  can  bring  cour- 
age back,  and  some  day  the  whole 
farm  will  be  needed.  Don't  waste 
life  on  very  poor  land  if  you  have 
health,  energy  and  a  few  acres  that 
will  respond  to  the  best  treatment. 

A  New  Policy? 

Hard  times  are  affording  a  little 
compensation.  The  national  admin- 
istration has  been  so  determined  to 
cut  down  running  expenses  that  there 
is  no  appropriation  in  the  budget  for 
the  reclaiming  of  public  land  in  or- 
der that  more  farming  land  can  be 
brought  into  competition  with  land 
now  in  use.  We  are  told  that  the 
policy  is  changed,  at  least  for  the 
present.  However,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  keep  a  question  mark  in  your  mind 
when  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
policy  has  been  changed.  Reclama- 
tion of  the  public  land  is  an  obsession 
of  a  few,  and  obsessions  have  a  way 
of  bobbing  up  into  sight  at  any  time. 

Dealing  in  Futures 

The  new  Congress  is  going  to  have 
much  to  say  about  the  practice  on 
the  stock  exchanges  known  as  "short 
selling,"  and  the  practice  on  the  grain 
exchanges  knowTi  as  "dealing  in  fu- 
tures." In  each  case  something  is 
sold  that  the  seller  does  not  have  in 


though  I  passed  it  along  to  another 
a.s  I  do  now  and  then. 

Too  Much  Land 

A  quite  small  farm  can  be  just  as 
much  too  large  for  one  who  has  no 
cash  as  a  five-himdred-acre  farm  is 
for  one  who  has  only  one-half  enough 
money  to  handle  it.  Size  is  relative. 
I  knew  a  man  who  accumulated 
money  on  about  three  acres  of  land. 
He  did  it  with  small  fruits  for  a  local 
market.  Others  are  doing  the  same 
with  poultry.  Easily  enough  neither 
of  these  may  be  the  thing  for  any 
one  person,  but  I  am  stressing  the 
point  that  a  farm  that  is  called 
"small"  may  be  big  enough  to  keep 
one  spreading  his  time  and  work  over 
acres  that  could  not  bring  any  net 
return  at  all,  and  that  means  that 
it  is  much  too  big  when  there  is  not 
cash  to  improve  the  soil. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  out 
the  fields,  or  acres,  that  are  worth 
less  than  nothing  to  the  owner  im- 
der  the  circumstances  and  refuse  to 
let  any  energy  go  into  them  for  the 
present.  Some  of  the  acres  are  mak- 
ing the  present  living,  even  if  it  is 
an  unsatisfactory  one.  and  they  are 
the  only  ones  that  count. 

.\  Bit  of  Courage 

Now  take  a  chance  on  those  few- 
best  acres.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  borrow  money  and  risk  it  on  im- 
provement of  all  the  land,  but  some 
money  put  into  lime  and  some  leg- 
ume, like  sweet  clover  or  soy  beans, 
will  come  back  with  a  good  profit  if 
it  is  put  on  those  best  acres.  Make 
a  little  land  rich.  Ft-ed  .something. 
if  you  can  with  profit,  and  have  the 
manure.  Don't  go  out  and  fritter  it 
away  on  land  so  worthles.-i  tliat  so 
small  an  amount  of  manure  cann(jt 
make  it  profitable.  .Stay  by  the  few 
acres  that  are  growing  richer,  and 
add  to  their  aiea  as  yuu  can, 

if  you  are  so  situated  that  you  (.an 


sale.  It  is  somewhat  as  if  you  agreed 
to  deliver  a  carload  of  fat  cattle  at 
a  certain  price  at  some  future  date 
when  you  had  not  yet  put  the  fat  on 
the  cattle,  or  contracted  to  deliver 
your  wool  clip  next  spring  at  a  cer- 
tain price  when  the  sheep  had  not  yet 
produced  the  wool.  It  is  a  matching 
of  wits  regarding  the  course  of  pric- 
es, and  that  usually  is  the  case  when 
buyers  and  sellers  come  together  to 
arrange  about  supplying  future  needs. 
We  are  to  have  an  educational 
campaign,  it  appears.  The  stock  ex- 
change authorities  are  telling  us  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  open 
and  free  market  in  which  the  judg- 
ment regarding  future  prices  may  be 
registered,  and  a  little  later  we  shall 
have  the  criticism  of  such  a  market. 
The  coming  winter  promises  to  be 
interesting  in  many  ways  and  we 
may  have  the  experience  of  absorb- 
ing information  before  it  is  all  over. 


-»- 


Syrup  from  Corncobs 

PUT  two  dozen  corncobs  in  a  gran- 
ite kettle.  Cover  them  well  with 
water.  Boil  .several  hours.  Strain  the 
water.  To  six  pints  of  the  water  take 
five  pounds  brown  sugar.  Boil  until 
it  is  about  the  thickne.ss  of  maple 
syrup.  Jerome  Martin, 

;1:  4:  * 

TAKE  good  healthy  corncobs. 
Break  them  up  in  small  pieces, 
then  boil  with  enough  water  to  cover. 
Boil  about  one  hour.  Strain  water, 
then  add  enough  brown  sugar  to 
make  a  syrup  and  boil  a  few  min- 
utes, "  Mrs.  B.  W. 
t     *     ♦ 

BOIL  twelve  corncobs  in  one  gallon 
of  water  to  one-half  gallon  or 
tliroe  pints  of  juice  and  strain.  Then 
add  five  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
and  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar  and 
then    boil    fifteen    minutes, 

Emma  Ptioster, 
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Orchard  Windfalls 

By    S.   \V,   FLKTCilKK 

THE  iiiii)()itance  oi'  solecLing  a 
.suita))le  .soil  type  in  the  eco- 
nomic production  of  fruit  is 
shown  by  a  recent  stuvey  of  the 
fruit  districts  of  western  New  York, 
by  A.  J.  Hoinecke,  The  aveiage  labor 
income  of  fruit  growor.s  who  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Dunkirk  .soil  type,  for 
example,  is  $476;  on  tlie  Clyde  .soil 
typo,  $76. 

In  attempting  to  ascertait^  the 
causes  of  the  poor  results  in  eert.iin 
orchards,  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  soil  profile  of  these  orchards. 
Trenches  were  opened  two  feet  wide 
and  as  deep  an  the  root.s  penetrate. 
A  direct  correlation  was  found  be- 
tween the  vigor  and  productiveness 
of  the  trees  and  the  character  of  the 
subsoil  whether  deep  and  open,  or 
shallow  and  impervio\is.  The  inter- 
relation of  good  water  drainage  and 
fruit  production  was  particularly  in 
evidence.  The  surface  soil  may  be 
quite  uniform,  but  there  may  be  great 
variation  in  the  character  of  the  sub- 
soil; this  is  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  an  orchard 
enterpii.se. 

Most  of  the  marginal  and  sub-mar- 
ginal orchards  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in 
New  York,  are  on  unfavorable  sites 
or  soils.  Good  care  of  the  orchard 
fertilizinsT,  spraying,  pruning  cannot 
correct  or  compensate  for  an  unfa- 
vorable soil.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  orchard  in  Pennsylvania  that 
never  can  be  profitable,  no  matter 
how  excellent  the  care  they  receive, 
because  soil  conditions  are  not  right. 
The  sooner  these  orchards  are  pulled 
out  the  better. 

The  Continuing  Drouth 

The  accumulated  rainfall  deficiency 
of  several  seasons  continues  to  take 
toll  in  orchards,  especially  those  on 
ridge  soils.  The  effect  is  seen  this 
year  not  only  in  the  death  of  trees 
on  thin  soils  but  also  in  reduction  in 
vigor,  and  in  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
There  is  widespread  complaint  that 
apples  and  peaches  did  not  size  up 
this  year.  Ben  Davis  and  Stayman 
seem  to  be  especially  susceptible  to 
water  shortage.  Usually  Ben  Davis 
hangs  well  and  is  harvested  the  last 
of  all  varieties.  This  year  some  grow- 
ers were  obliged  to  pick  it  before 
York,  for  it  had  beg^un  to  drop.  For- 
tunate is  the  man  who  has  kept  his 
orchard  soil  full  of  organic  matter, 
through  the  u.se  of  cover  crops  or 
sods.  Only  in  extreme  cases,  on  very 
thin  soils,  is  it  likely  to  pay  to  irri- 
gate. 

Horticulture   Week 

The  Eighth  Annual  Horticulture 
Week  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege occurs  December  9th  to  11th,  The 
purpose  is  to  present  to  growers  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  orna- 
mentals, in  a  non-technical  manner, 
the  principles  on  which  .some  of  the 
more  important  horticultural  opera- 
tions are  based — the  science  back  of 
the  art.  Half  the  time  is  devoted  to 
a  laboratory  study  of  the  science  and 
half  to  the  application  of  the  science 
in  horticultural  practice.  The  pro- 
gram emphasizes  one  general  sub- 
ject each  year,  for  a  five-year  period. 
Last  year  it  was  water  relations;  this 
year  it  is  nutrition. 

Among  the  additional  topics  Are  a 
discussion  of  the  chain  store  outlet 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the 
preserv'ation  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  the  quick  freezing  process 
and  what  it  is  likely  to  mean  to  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industries.  Dr. 
A,  L,  Shraeder  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  will  discuss  the  relation  of 
pruning  and  thinning  to  orchard  nu- 
trition; and  the  time,  amount  and 
materials  of  nitrogen  applications  in 
the  orchard.  There  is  a  program  for 
florists  and  nurserymen  featured  by 
talks  on  propagation  by  P.  W.  Zim- 
merman of  the  Boyce  Thomp.son  In- 
stitute, and  on  the  culture  of  florists' 
crops  by  Alex  Laurie,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  The  florists  and 
nurserymen  will  have  a  banquet  on 
Friday  night. 
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Qualify  for  the   OpportuDitif 
io'Wio  $26'0(m 

Unknown  to  the  owner  of  the  quaint  curio  shop  pic- 
tured above  there  is  among  a  number  of  idols  he  pur- 
chased an  ancient  and  authentic  idol  worth  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  rest  are  merely  imitations  with  imperfec- 
tions, duplicated  in  other  idols  on  the  shelves. 

Each  of  the  12  idols  in  the  tier  of  shelves  is  fully 
visible.  The  imperfections  are  in  the  head  dress,  eyes  or 
teeth,  each  imitation  idol  having  one  or  more  idol  which 
is  exactly  like  it.  There  is  one  and  only  one  which 
is  actually  different  from  all  the  otiiers.  That  is  the 
priceless  idol.  Can  you  find  it?  It  will  take  the  keenest 
of  observation! 

60  Grand  Prizes  including  prizes  of  $2600.00,  $1300.00, 
$850.00,  $700,00  and  $600,00  in  value  will  be  given  in  our 
newest  advertising  offer.     First  prize  will  be  $1600,00 


cash  or  a  Chrysler  De  I^uxe  eight-cylinder  Sedan  and 
$1000.00  will  be  added  to  the  first  prize  on  the  proof  of 
promptness,  making  a  total  of  $J0UU.UO.  'Ihere  is  abso- 
lutely no  charge  to  you  for  trying  for  these  prizes  which 
will  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  contestants'  stand- 
ings when  the  final  decision  is  made.  You  get  $2600.00 
if  you  are  prompt  and  win  first  prize  so  1^  extremely 
careful  in  your  answer  for  this  opportunity. 

Look  carefully.  If  you  can  find  the  different  idol 
lose  no  time,  but  send  me  the  number  under  it  in  a 
letter  or  on  a  post  card  together  with  your  name  and 
addre,3s.  A  correct  answer  to  this  problem  entitles 
you  to  take  part  for  60  Grand  Prizes.  Duplicate  prizes 
will  be  given  in  case  of  ties  and  the  prizes  are  all  to 
be  given  free  of  all  charge  and  prepaid.  Answers  will 
not  be  accepted  from  persons  living  outside  U.  S.  A. 
OF  in  Chicago.  Send  no  money.  There  is  no  obligation. 
BUT  IF  YOU  CAN  FIND  THE  PRICELESS  IDOL 
RUSH  YOUR  SOLUTION  TODAY  TO 

H.  W.  THOMSON,  Advertising  Director, 
T>rpt.  12.5,  510  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


Earn'20to'2S 

A  Day  Grinding  Feed  for 
Your  Neighbors 

One  Man 

Dolt 

With 

This 

Mill 

GEHL  Portable  Mill 

On  Easy  Terms 

A  frw  S$  down  starts  you.  Mako  somp  money 
easy  thi-^  yiar.  (".F.IIL  will  liolp  you.  llcrp  is  a 
ruKKod  llaniinrr  Mill  that  griiuls  anytliiiiR  oarsc 
or  fiiio.  Also  cruslics  corn.  Takes  less  p  wer  be- 
cause direct  connerted,  runs  at  lower  Biieed  and 
iis(  .s  smaller  blower  and  dust  collector.  A  r<al 
money  maker  from  a  reliable  factory.  Details  uiwn 
re(|iiest.     Write 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


928  S.   Water  St. 


West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


When  horse  goes 
lame  •  •  :  Reach  for 
ABSORBINE 

38-year-olcl  Absorbine  relieves  lame  legs 
Btrained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
pet  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  of 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  drugiiists— S2.50.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  .^54  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V    A""^"'"  Rook  of  Berries 

r  14  I     tillo  how.  Honcrlbrs  best 

VfttieileH,   motlindu  nnd 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
I  i.t  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,    dignified    work,    position 

permanent   with    good    pay    to   men 

who  can   qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use   of  convey 

ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7.301    IVnn   Avenue,  riUsbiirgh,   I'a. 


HOTEL    . 
PENNSYLVANLA 

J9'**..  CHFSTNUT  St  ■  ■  PHILADELPHIA 

ROOM**BATH   ^^.r>0 

,    /i/i'M/  -  Fireproof  ~  CoHi'eniC't\ 
.AetiicM  Html  to  l'fnMij..R.H.        ' 
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Grind  Your  Own  Feed 

Grind  ForYour 
Neiijhbors 


S>«^ 


Make  $75  to  $125 

A  WEEK  WITHfA  m«»il" 

Fords  Portable  Hammer  Mill     -  u^jftTn 

We'll  start  vou  in  the  Feed  Grinding  Business  right  m  your  own  neighborhood. 

W    suppT;  ffs  Sgh  grade  FORDS  P-^.^J''^  «^--?,^^",75y°^  Tltla'^Tek' 
investment  and  have  a  business  that  will  pay  profits  of  $75  to  $125  a  week. 

Don't  buy  a  Portable  Hammer  Mill  ""til  you  get  our  ^ 

proposition  —  you  make  more  money  with  a  FORDS  i 
because  it  grinds  more  feed  in  less  time  than  any  other 
hammer  mill.  It  grinds  corn,  oats,  wheat,  small  grain, 
alfalfa,  hay,  straw,  soy  beans,  corn  stalks— anything 
that  can  be  used  as  feed. 


WANTED 

liir-— 


K'Mxl  men  in  n,i  " 

tnat  can  UC  uscu  a=  i^^^.  ,  «{"««  xalo.  with  prl."',rj." 

Hundreds  Making  Big  Money  ij.£;i^p-''x'r: 


Every  farmer  has  feed  and  roughage  to  Rr.nd-they  gladly  give 
you  their  grind.ng-they  pay  you  regular  mill  pr.ces  and  save 
time  and  trouble  of  hauling  to  and  from  the  mill. 

WrUe  for  full  particulars  of  our  Money  Making  proposition 
Free  Folder  explains  all  and  gives  complete  description  of  Fords  1 
Portable  and  Fords  Stationary  Hammer  MilU-the  best  and 
therefore  the  cheap>cst. 


anmier  Mills  il.i 


MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.    lB^tS:-ii'^^ 

Dept.32U,2230  S.  Union  Av.,  CHICAGO.  ILL'-  ^ 


age. 


Buy  It  ^ow 

AT  LOW  PRICE! 

Stock  up!  It  won't  spoil! 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 
STAYS  YOUNG! 

If  you  think  today's  Dried 

Beet  Pulp  prices  are  right 

{they  are  now  the  lowest 

in  25  years)  you  don't  need 

to  be  afraid  to  fill  your  stor- 

ape  to  the  roof!   Stock  up! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  v^ill  keep 

every  bit  of  its  unequalled 

succulence   and  palatability 

for  months —  years  if  need  be! 

Rats,  Mice,  Moths,  Mites  and  Weevils 

won't  touch  it.  It  won't  go  rancid  or 

sour.  It  will  keep  eound^  and  sweet, 

wholesome  and  palatable  mde^niteZy/ 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  regularly   in 

more  than  100  State  Institutions  and 

Experimental  Stations  in  20  States  east 

of  the  Rockies.  North,  South,  East  and 


West,  men  in  charge  of  valuable  ani- 
mals won't  risk  a  day  without  the 
health  protection  it  gives  their  stock. 
It's  good  for  oil  animals!  Stock  up  - 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  won't  go  "bad"! 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  Stays  Young! 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DepU  PF-ll  Detroit,  Mirhipan 


Puts  Sick  Cows  on 
Road  to  Recovery 

When  cows  all,  get  off  feed  or  let  down 
in  milk  yield,  danger  lurks !  To  build 
up  the  depleted  functions  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  it  pays  to  add  KOW- 
KARE  to  the  daily  ration. 

"I  would  hate  to  have  a  dairy  without 
KOW-KARE",  writes  ROBERT  P.  CLEA- 
VER, HurleyvUle,  N.  Y.  "It  means  better 
cows,  and  better  cows  mean  better  profits. 
1  feed  KOW-KARE  six  weeks  to  two 
months  before  freshening  and  after  that  till 
cow  gets  in  best  of  condition.  It  sure  put* 
sick  cows  on  the  road  to  recovery." 

Calving  tinae  marks  the  origin  of  many 
costly  and  troublesome  cow  ills  if  not 
forestalled  by  regular  conditioning. 
KOW-KARE,  the  concentrated 
medicinal  regulator,  aids  cows  through 
the  "Danger  Month."  $1.25  and  65c 
sizes  at  feed,  drug  and  general  stores, 
or  by  mail  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

FREE  COW  BOOK-Send  today  for 
useful  36'page  illustrated  treatise  on 
diseases  and  handling  of  dairy  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO,.  Inc. 
Dept.  25  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  intdicin»»l   re^Jul.ilor 


Farm  and  Dairy 


By   L-   VV.   LKJIITY 


AGENTS-  DEALERS  -  DISTRIBUTORS 

Sell  the  old  ostahllshcd,  hifth  Arade  line  of 
HEINZ  Mineral  Feeds,  IJveHt<ick  and  Poultry 
Supplies.  Every  stockralser  u  prospect.  Popu- 
lar prices,  lilieral  commissions.  A  diftnilied 
proposition  on  which  reliable  men  can  make 
ftoiMl  profits,  full  or  part  time.  Write  today 
for  FREE  Feed  Chart  and  full  particulars  .  .  . 
SsleMnanaKcr,  Box  8.  Colleee  Hill.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ADVERTISING  reduces  the 
cost  of  products  that  add  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  living. 


If  Your  Cows  Knew 

that  you  expected  them  to  produce 
more  milk  at  lower  cost  they  would 
demand  better  equipment.  Your  cows 
are  entitled  to  everything  that  will  keep 
income  steady.  An  investment  in  Ney 
Dairy  Barn  Equipment  widens  the  mar- 
gin between  cost  of  production  and 
selling  price,  netting  you  more  profit. 
Serving  and  satisfying  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers for  over  a  period  of  50  years  is 
a  pretty  solid  assurance  of  the  worth 
built  into  every  Ney  product. 

THE  NEY  Manufacturing  Go. 

Eslablhhfd  IH7<t     •     Canton.  Ohio 


•  The  Ney  Line  • 

I  he  complete  Sey  Line  in- 
chidei  stalls,  stanchions, 
ualerbou'ls,  pens,  litter  car- 
riers; huying  tools  including 
hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay 
knives,  pulleys,  and  hard- 
ware specialties, 
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A  PENNSYLVANIA  man  in  a 
non-lime.stone  se.tion  w.'rit.-s 
me  that  he  has  tried  alfalfa 
several  times  but  failed  to  get  any- 
thing like  a  stand.  He  does  not  give 
particulars,  so  his  failure  might  be 
due  to  any  of  several  reasons,  or  all 
of  them. 

Alfalfa  demands  a  soil  well  filled 
with  lime,  reasonably  fertile,  a  rea- 
sonably open  subsoil  and  the  alfalfa 
root  bacteria.  When  these  four  con- 
ditions are  right  and  you  sow  good 
seed  the  chances  are  as  good  for  get- 
ting a  stand  as  in  the  case  of  red 
clover. 

Another  inquirer  asks  if  the  sec- 
ond cutting  of  alfalfa  is  any  better 
than  the  first.  Y'es,  it  makes  a  finer 
and  more  palatable  hay,  and  anal- 
yi=i3  indicates  that  there  is  from  two 
to  four  per  cent  more  protein  in  it 
than  the  first  cutting.  It  varies  with 
seasonal  conditions. 

More  Sudan  Boosting 

After  sowing  it  a  number  of  years 
on  my  farm  I  recommended  Sudan 
grass  very  highly,  but  never  as  highly 
as  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station. 
There  the  Sudan  pasture  gave  eleven 
times  better  results  than  the  native 
grass  pasture. 

Cottonseed    Meal    for   Hogs 

Be   cautious    with    feeding    cotton- 
seed meal  to  pigs,  as  it  is  easy  to  feed 
I  too   much.    The  southern  experiment 
,  stations   have  determined   that  eight 
to  nine  per  cent  of  the  ration  may  be 
cottonseed  meal  safely  but  no  more. 
j  At   the   present   prices   of   tankage  I 
'  would  prefer  that  for  the  extra  pro- 
tein the  hogs  need  rather  than  take 
any  risk  on  the  cottonseed  meal 

\  The  Self-Feeder  for  Growing  Heifers 

I  For  poultry  and  hogs  the  self-feed- 
1  er  is  a  success,  but  at  the  West  Vir- 
j  ginia  Station  when  using  the  self- 
I  feeder  for  growing  heifers  the  dis- 
!  advantages  over-balanced  the  advan- 
tages and  it  is  not  recommended  for 
that  purpose. 

He  Desires  to  Grow  Turkeys 

A  man  came  to  me  to  get  infor- 
mation on  turkey  growing.  I  told  him 
I  was  not  a  turkey  grower  but  di- 
rected him  to  write  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station  and  ask  for 
Bulletin  256  and  all  other  informa- 
tion in  that  line  they  had.  Then  I 
directed  him  to  a  few  of  my  neigh- 
bors who  grow  from  a  hundred  to 
nearly  a  thousand  turkeys  annually. 
I  assured  him  they  were  neighborly 
folks  and  would  help  him  all  they 
could. 

Some  one  had  told  him  turkeys  can 
be  grown  for  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  I 
told  him  that  was  the  feed  cost  at 
our  experiment  station,  but  the  labor 
cost  was  not  included.  Also  there 
often  is  considerable  loss  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  so  he  had  better 
not  figure  on  fifteen  cents  a  pound 
as  the  cost  of  raising  turkeys. 

Would  Chum  Sweet  Cream  Butter 

An  inquirer  who  is  churning  soiu- 
cream  butter  asks  if  it  is  as  easy  to 
churn  sweet  cream  butter.  He  says 
some  folks  ask  for  sweet  cream  but- 
ter. In  the  creamery  equipped  for  the 
work  it  is  as  easy  to  churn  sweet  as 
sour  cream.  Creameries  have  learn- 
ed that  the  butter  will  ripen  and  get 
the  sour  cream  flavor  to  perfection 
while  going  to  market  and  therefore 
sweet  cream  is  largely  churned  in  the 
northwestern  creameries,  but  the  av- 
erage butter  consumer  can  surely  not 
tell  the  difference  between  sweet 
CI  earn  and  sour  cream  churned  but- 
ter. It  is  the  advertising  that  brings 
the  inquiries. 

If  you  do  nut  have  the  equipment 
and  necessary  information  better  not 
undertake  .sweet  cream  churning.  The 
rteam  must  be  chilled  lowiear  freez- 
ing for  a  time  and  churned  at  a  low 


temperature.  Unless  the  sweet  cioam 
is  handled  just  right  the  butterfat 
lo.ss  in  the  buttermilk  i.s  large  .and  the 
churning  is  difficult. 

Q 


Is  Your  Flock  Ready? 

THIS  is  a  pertinent  question  ad- 
dressed to  every  sheep  owner. 
The  answer  to  this  query  will  serve 
as  a  basis  on  which  one  may  estimate 
some  of  the  losses  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  For  losses  will  come  to 
the  flock  owner  and  in  greater  num- 
bers to  the  poorly  nourished  and  poor- 
ly housed  flocks. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
food  is  one  of  the  predisposing  or  in- 
diiect  causes  of  disease.  When  ex- 
cessively fed  it  may  lead  to  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach,  clogging  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  and  interfere 
with  absorption.  On  the  other  hand, 
insufficient  food,  lack  of  balance  in 
the  ration,  or  irregular  feeding  af- 
fects the  sheep  more  frequently  than 
overfeeding.  Insufficient  food  during 
the  growing  period  may  retard  the 
growth  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
in  later  months  on  full  feed,  normal 
development  of  the  individual  may  be 
impossible. 

The  old  notion  that  sheep  could  ex- 
ist on  what  they  were  able  to  secure 
by  foraging  has  been  supplanted,  in 
good  .sheep  practice,  by  a  sound  be- 
lief in  a  definite  feeding  program. 
This  practice  keeps  the  lamb  grow- 
ing from  birth  to  maturity  or  until 
the  owner  disposes  of  the  individual 
for  slaughter  or  breeding  purposes. 
A  strong  body  is  developed  by  this 
plan  and  these  individuals  are  more 
resistant  to  germ  infections  and  par- 
asites. 

As  winter  approaches  check  your 
feeding  program  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  resistance  of  the  flock 
to  disease.  Numerous  agencies  have 
been  set  up  as  aids  in  solving  the 
problem  of  management.  If  you  are 
having  losses,  if  your  sheep  are  in 
poor  flesh,  your  feeding  program 
needs  adjustment  and  revision.  Con- 
sultation with  all  available  agencie-s 
operating  to  protect  the  health  of 
your  flock  is  an  evidence  of  intelli- 
gent management.      J.  F.  Shigley. 


Grain  for  Sheep 

THE  abundance  of  corn  this  year 
may  lead  to  its  abuse  in  feeding 
ewes.  We  prefer  oats,  but  circum- 
stances at  times  has  led  us  to  use  a 
good  deal  of  corn  with  .safety.  Ours 
is  always  yellow  corn,  which  should 
bfc  preferred  to  white  corn  for  preg- 
nant animals  because  of  its  higher 
vitamin  content. 

In  feeding  liberal  rations  of  grain 
the  danger  of  digestive  disturbance  is 
much  lessened  by  allowing  it  in  two 
feeds  daily  instead  of  but  one  for  the 
mere  convenience  of  the  feeder.  A 
gluttonous  ewe  is  capable  of  bolting 
a  damaging  amount  of  shelled  corn,  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time.  Oats  pro- 
hibits extremely  rapid  swallowing, 
but  corn  slips  down  the  gullet  with 
very  ilttle  moisture.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fact  based  on  numerous  postings 
of  foundered  sheep  that  corn  is  foimd 
in  the  paunch  with  not  one  grain  in 
a  dozen  even  split,  to  say  nothing  of 
chewed. 

An  unwell  condition  of  the  body  at 
the  time  grain  is  bolted  may  bring  on 
a  founder  whereas  if  the  animal  were 
altogether  "well"  the  overload  would 
have  been  handled  safely.  A  merely 
temporary  case  of  constipation  may 
"backfire"  the  vitality  of  the  animal; 
lowered  vitality  due  to  lambing  su- 
perinduces indigestion  due  to  over- 
feed; a  hard  wetting  if  followed  by  a 
drop  in  temperature  levies  a  danger 
from  gorging  with  corn  right  then 
wlrile  the  vitality  is  well  below  par. 
Water  at  will  favors  a  safer  diges- 
tion in  sheep  than  water  merely  once 
or  twice  a  day  in  heavy  dctses.  G.P.W. 
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LIME  is  not  fertilizer;  neither  is 
it  seed,  yet  most  crops  .suffer 
and  some  succumb  without  it. 
for  lime  serves  a  purpose  in  the 
scheme  of  things  which  provide  the 
food  we  eat  and  the  clothes  we  wear.  Its  functions 
have  been  listed  so  often  that  every  farmer  is  fa- 
miliar with  them,  but  its  need  on  many  acres  indi- 
cates that  the  importance  of  those  function.s  is  not 
always  really  appreciated. 

The  first  function  of  lime  is  to  correct  acidity. 
Soil  left  to  it.s  own  devices  grows  stale;  it  becomes 
sour  through  various  processes  of  nature,  and  sour 
f^oil  is  unfriendly  to  plant  growth.  Yields  decrease, 
weeds  crowd  out  useful  plants  and  farm  pn)fits  de- 
cline. Lime  by  combining  with  acids  in  sour  soil 
renders  the  soil  neutral,  in  which  condition  it  can 
do  its  best  work. 

A  limestone  association  points  out  six  other  uses 
of  this  material;  namely,  lime  supplies  plant  food, 
improves  tilth,  energizes  humus,  promotes  nitri- 
fication, increases  the  efficiency  of  fertilizers  and 
counteracts  soil  poison. 

Lime  is  a  laxative,  a  conditioner  and  a  tonic  for 
sick  soils.  It  is  a  regidator  of  fertility,  a  balance- 
v/heel  in  the  machinery  of 
crop  production  and  a  key  to 
more  profit  from  the  land. 
Yet  if  you  draw  a  line  from 
the  pole  to  the  equator,  cut- 
ting this  country  where  Ohio 
r.nd  Pennsylvania  meet,  most* 
of  the  farms  east  of  that  line 
need  lime,  while  a  lot  of 
west  of  it  are  in  the 
fLx. 


Lime  Leads  to  Profit 


but  enough  to  .show  in  which  direction  the  wind 
blew. 

Similar  tests  and  similar  results  are  legion,  dif- 
ferences being  in  amounts  of  gain,  due  to  the  state 
of  the  .soil;  that  is  how  much  it  needed  lime.  An 
extreme  ca.se  may  be  one  at  Purdue.  There  a  very 
light  sandy  .soil  extremely  l^w  in  fertility  yielded, 
out  of  its  own  goodness  of  heart,  only  2.8  bushels 
of  com  per  acre.  When  this  land  was  limed  it 
jielded  15.6  bushels  per  acre.  Even  with  lime  this 
thin  soil  did  not  give  a  very  good  account  of  itself, 
but  the  percentage  of  increase  blamed  on  the  lime 
was  impressive. 

The  University  of  Illinois  recently  put  its  find- 
ings about  lime  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin.  Among 
other  testimonials  to  the  high  regard  in  which  limo 
is  held  by  crops  is  the  report  of  an  experiment 
where  a  dollar  spent  on  limestone  returned  $10.78 
in  increased  crop  yields.  This  is  a  good  dividend, 
better  than  our  over-capitalized  big  business  con- 


those 
same 


With  I^'gumes 


We  link  lime  and  legumes 
in  our  thoughts  of  soil  fer- 
tility, because  experience 
tells  us  that  clover  won't 
grow  on  sour  land,  and  nod- 
ule-bearing roots  take  ni- 
trogen from  the  air  to  en- 
rich the  soil  for  future  crops. 
This  idea  of  getting  plant 
food  from  the  air,  which  is 
our  one  remaining  free  and 
apparently  inexaustible  re- 
source, sounds  good,  for  it 
appears  to  be  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  And  in 
fact  it  is  about  the  nearest 
to  that  desirable  state  the 
farmer  ever  gets. 

But  lime  does  more  than 
let  legumes  grow.  It  puts 
the  soil  in  good  mechanical 
condition;  loosens  it  up,  and 

is  needed  for  other  crops.  Besides  it  carries  a  plant 
rood  that  is  required,  in  small  amounts,  but  never- 
theless urgently,  and  that  is  calcium  or  magne- 
sium, which  is  the  base  of  lime.  These  things  we 
know  about  lime,  and  there  are  a  lot  we  don't 
know.  Why  cattle  and  horses  thrive  better  on 
limestone  pastures,  grow  better  bone  and  put  on 
firmer  fiesh;  why  farming  sections  in  limestone 
territories  are  more  prosperous  than  others,  and 
v/hy  the  people  in  limestone  countries  down 
through  history  have  seemed  more  favored  by  the 
gods  than  other  people,  are  some  of  the  things  we 
have  yet  to  learn  about  this  product. 

Investigators  are  constantly  asking  crops  about 
their  appetites  far  lime.  Experiment  stations 
throughout  the  country  have  run  tests  by  the  hun- 
tlred  and  printed  reports  by  the  ream  on  the  rela- 
tion of  lime  to  agriculture.  They  are  imanimous  in 
one  respect  they  agree  that  crops  prefer  a  sweet 
soil  and  pay  for  the  application  of  lime  by  grow- 
ing in  greater  abundance  with  than  without  it. 

Back  in  1900  the  first  tests  were  started  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Woostcr.  and  among 
the  experiments  was  one  on  the  relation  of  lime  to 
corn  production.  Two  kinds  of  tests  were  made: 
one  with  and  without  fertilizer,  and  one  with  and 
without  manure.  In  the  first  lime  increa.sed  the 
yield  of  ((un  8.10  bu.shels  per  acre,  while  in  the 
second  the  increa.se  was  7.r)6  bushels.   Not  so  much, 


year  rotation.  The  average  of  this 
pi  riod  is  $6. .39  in  added  crop  value  for 
each  dollar  .spent  on  lime. 

If  we  are  looking  for  extreme  and 
.spectacular  results  we  can  find  them 
m  the  case  of  vegetables.  The  Rhode  Island  and 
the  New  .Tersey  Experiment  Stations  have  been 
looking  into  the  lima  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  such  crops  as  carrots,  peppers,  Lima  beans,  cu- 
cumbers, beets,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  sweet 
corn,  string  beans  and  egg  plants. 

We  may  call  it  succotash,  or  throw  in  a  side  of 
beef  and  label  it  hash.  At  any  rate  the  average 
results  on  all  these  truck  crops  was  the  astonish- 
ing gain  of  $34.26  for  each  dollar  spent  for  lime. 
At  this  rate,  if  there  were  enough  people  in  the 
world  to  eat  the  succotash,  Germany  might  buy  a 
few  trainloads  of  lime  and  pay  off  her  war  debt. 
But  of  course  if  the  land  is  already  limed  and  pro- 
ducing at  top  speed,  as  is  most  well-managed 
truck  garden  soil,  the  addition  of  more  lime  would 
not  produce  such  results.  There  is  a  limit  to  lime, 
as  everything  else.  The  point  is  that  if  the  land 
needs  it,  the  land  will  pay  for  it.  And  a  lot  of  land 
which  is  not  paying  taxes  needs  it. 

The  oldest  soil  experi- 
ments in  the  United  States 
are  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  There  for 
fifty  years  under  field  con- 
ditions investigators  have 
been  studying  the  effect  of 
various  materials  on  the  soil. 
This  half  century  did  not 
pass  without  lime  getting  its 
.share  of  attention.  During 
49  years  "both  burnt  lime 
and  ground  limestone  gave 
marked  increases  in  yield 
over  the  untreated  plots.  At 
first  the  effect  was  neglig- 
ible; it  increased  as  the  ex- 
periment continued,  and  the 
soil  acidity  increased  on  the 
unlimed  plots.  While  the 
yields  were  better  with  lime 
than  without,  lime  alone  did 
not  maintain  fertility.  After 
40  years  without  lime  there 
was  an  increase  from  liming 
with  every  treatment." 

Forms  of  Lime 


M    ♦^^ 


The  march  of  progress 


-from  lime  to  legumes  and  from  pigs  to  pork  chops 


cems  are  able  to  show.  The  crops  involved  in  this 
1,000  per  cent  profit  were  wheat,  corn,  oats,  red 
clover  and  .sweet  clover  hay.  For  lime,  like  a  good 
deed,  lives  on  to  bless  succeeding  crops. 

This  same  bulletin  says  that  "a  50-bushel  crop 
of  corn,  for  example,  takes  from  the  soil,  for  grain 
and  stalks,  7.5  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Drainage  water 
may  carry  away  100  pounds  or  more  in  addition. 
These  los.ses  must  be  replaced  if  good  yields  are  to 
he  maintained."  While  it  is  not  argued  that  all 
these  losses  .should  be  made  good  by  the  round- 
about method  of  liming  to  entice  bacteria  on  leg- 
ume roots  so  that  they  in  turn  may  pluck  the  need- 
ed nitrogen  out  of  the  air,  the  hint  is  plain  that 
.some  of  it  can  well  come  from  this  source,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  land  and  the  financial  satisfaction 
of  the  fai'mer. 

Eleven  states  have  conducted  experiments  on 
lime.  A  summary  of  their  results  with  sixteen  dif- 
ferent field  crops  shows  that  on  the  basis  of  one 
lime  application  in  each  four-year  rotation  a  dollai- 
spent  on  lime  returned  in  added  crop  values  $3.02. 
On  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  which  stand  fairly  strong 
acidity,  the  lime  dollar  brought  back  $2.12,  $2.06 
and  $1.82,  respectively.  Even  rye,  which  will  en- 
diue  more  acid  than  other  grain,  returned  .$1.63 
for  each  dollax-  the  lime  cost. 

Foi  thirty  years  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
ha.s  run  tests  with  lime  on  fertilizetl  land  in  a  five- 


The  best  form  of  lime  to 
use  is  often  a  problem.  It  is 
easiest  answered  by  the  price 
and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  lime  is  wanted.  The  best 
form  is  usually  the  cheapest 
form  available;  that  is  when 
we  consider  analysis  with  cost. 

Burned  or  quick  lime  contains  the  most  available 
oxides  per  ton.  It  is  the  most  concentrated  form. 
Being  the  most  concentrated  it  usually  costs  most, 
and  is  worth  most  per  ton. 

Hydrated  lime  is  burned  lime  which  has  been 
slaked  by  water.  It  is  not  so  concentrated  as  burn- 
ed lime,  since  56  pounds  of  burned  lime  contains 
the  same  amount  of  available  lime  oxides  as  74 
pounds  of  the  hydrated.  One  advantage  of  hydrat- 
ed lime  is  its  convenience  in  handling.  Not  being 
caustic  it  does  not  burn  hands  and  irritate  the 
))reathing  apparatus  of  the  man  who  is  spread- 
ing it.  Hydrated  and  burned  lime  are  powdered  fine 
and  give  quicker  results  than  ground  limestone. 

Ground  limestone  is  the  most  bulky  and  the 
lowest  priced.  It  gives  slower  results  than  the 
other  two  forms,  and  lasts  longer,  since  not  all  of 
it  is  \..sed  so  soon.  This  is  because  it  is  not  so  fine. 
The  fineness  varies  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
product.  The  fine  particles  dissolve  first,  so  very 
fine  ground  limestone  will  give  quicker  results,  and 
give  out  quicker,  than  coarse  ground  limestone, 
"^rhus  the  purpose  for  which  a  farmer  wants  lime 
will  help  him  decide  on  what  form  to  u.se. 

Farmers  often  ask  when  is  the  best  time  to  ap- 
ply lime.  W.  D.  Zinn  .says  that  there  are  313  good 
<iays  in  tiie  year  to  apply  lime.  The  other  r»2  days 
are  Sundays.  M.  C.  G. 
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FLORIDA— PANAMA 

ANNOUNCEMENT  about  our  winter 
tour  appears  on  the  opposite  page.  In 
many  respects  it  promises  to  be  more  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  than  any  of  the  four  pre- 
vious trips  we  have  arranged  for  our  readers 
and  their  friends.  We  consider  ourselves  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  sponsor  an  expedition  of 
this  kind.  For  it  oflFers  an  economical  vaca- 
tion of  absorbing  interest  with  congenial  com- 
panions, one  which  could  hardly  be  duplicat- 
ed at  any  cost  by  an  individual  traveling 
alone. 


WOMAN  HURT  BY  BULL 

MRS.  Charles  Walter  of  Mills,  Potter 
county.  Pa.,  was  crossing  a  field  near 
her  home  recently  when  a  bull  attacked  her. 
She  was  bruised  about  the  face  and  chest  and 
her  left  knee  was  broken.  The  report  of  this 
accident  does  not  state  how  the  victim  was 
rescued,  but  says  she  is  in  the  hospital  and 
is  expected  to  recover.  The  long  way  around 
is  shorter  than  across  a  field  in  which  a  bull 
is  at  large,  for  no  one  knows  when  such  an 
animal  mav  turn  vicious. 


ACTUAL   AND    NOMINAL 

A  WORKER  on  a  certain  contract  was 
surprised  when  pa}-  day  came  around, 
for  he  found  that  his  actual  wage  was  much 
less  than  the  scale  in  effect  and  which  he 
expected  to  receive.  He  found  that  a  labor 
organization  had  supplied  the  men  for  this 
contract  and  that  by  agreement  with  the  con- 
tractor they  were  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
union  scale,  but  by  further  agreement  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  that  amount  was  to  be 
rebated  to  the  contractor.  Thi>  is  one  way  r>f 
actually  reducing  wage^  while  iiominall}' 
maintaining  them,  but  it  is  not  a  good  way. 


NO  ARGUMENT 

THE  profundity  of  some  research  leaves 
one  gasjiing.  For  instance,  an  experi- 
ment >tation  bulletin  conchule.-^  that  "The  net 
yield  of  water  from  a  watershed  is  c(|ual  t<» 
the  total  precipitation  on  the  watershed  min- 
us the  losses  from  the  watershed."  In  other 
wortN,  the  rain  that  falls  on  a  hillside  run- 
down the  hill,  if  it  doe>  not  go  somewhere 
else.  This  conclusion,  wc  believe,  will  start 
no  argument.  Nor  will  this  other  i»rofouii<l 
statement,  appearing  in  a  bulletin  from 
\Vasliin,L;loii  a  few  years  ago.  that  '"fi-h  li\e 
mainl\   in  -.tream>  and  other  waters." 
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GOOD    ADVICE 

A.\  .■rticial  einplo\ed  in  educational  work 
oaiiie  around  with  a  petition.  It  was  a 
protest  against  a  reduction  of  eight  per  cent 
in  the  annual  budget  of  his  (lei)artment.  He 
r-truck  the  right  man.  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment in  a  great  industrial  plant.  This  man 
said  to  the  earne.->t  and  well-paid  educator: 
"Your  salary  has  not  been  reduced.  Mine  has 
iieen  reduced,  actually  and  l)y  enforced  vaca- 
tion without  pay.  a  total  of  27  per  cent.  My 
taxes,  through  which  your  salary  i>  paid  and 
your  work  is  supported,  remain  as  high  a.- 
ever.  Tear  up  your  petition  and  be  thankful 
vou  fare  no  wor-^e." 


November  28.  1931 

Losses  are  shared,  each  party  taking  his  own, 
lint  the\  are  expected  to  be  light.  Tiic  cattle 
mo\ed  thus  far  :ire  northern  Texas  yearli  igs. 
L'nder  |)re>ent  conditions  thi>«  looks  like  an 
arrangement  etptitable  to  both  parties,  even  it 
il  is  not  s<j  good  as  actual  change  of  owners. 
Lamb  growers  and  finishers  are  ojierating  on 
a  .>«imilar  basis.  It  has  not  proved  highly 
.satisfactory  thus  far  but  it  is  better  than  f)nf 
party  doing  without  a  market  and  the  other 
without  feeder  material.  When  conditions 
again  become  normal  probably  the  old  sell- 
and-buy  policy  will  prevail. 


WHO    OWNS    THE    WHEAT? 

THL  sudden  rise  in  wheat  prices  this  fall 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  the  defeatist 
and  left  him  speechless  for  a  while.  But  he 
regained  his  voice  and  cheeps  up  that  the 
advance  is  of  no  benefit  to  agriculture,  since 
other  interests  own  the  wheat.  We  are  asked 
if  this  is  true  in  our  territory.  "\\'ho  owns  all 
the  wheat?"  asks  our  inquirer.  We  doubt  if 
anybody  knows  just  who  owns  all  the  wheat 
at  any  time,  but  it  is  general  knowledge  that 
wheat  did  not  move  off  farms  so  rapidly  this 
year  as  common,  on  account  of  the  abnor- 
mally low  price.  So  far  as  our  territory  is 
concerned,  very  little  wheat  has  been  sold. 
Most  of  it  is  still  in  farmers'  hands,  and  a  lot 
will  not  be  sold  even  if  prices  go  higher,  for 
plans  have  been  made  to  feed  it  (»n  the  farm. 
When  wheat  can  be  turned  into  eggs,  pork 
and  dairy  products  at  a  better  price  than 
when  sold  our  farmers   just  feed  the  wheat. 


A    LENDER'S   PROBLEM 

AN  insurance  company  has  had  to  take 
over  many  farm^  located  in  several 
states.  Not  all  its  loans  were  made  wisely. 
Some  of  the  farms  are  not  good  and  never  can 
be  worth  much,  but  most  of  them  are  good. 
Those  w.  ho  are  studying  the  problem  ha^e 
come  to  a  few  conclusions,  which  they  state, 
and  ask  us  for  further  suggestions.  One  of 
their  conclusions  is  to  let  the  bad  bargains 
go  and  waste  no  more  time  or  money  on 
them.  Another  is  to  leave  no  man  on  the 
farm  where  he  has  failed  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions. If  he  wants  and  deserves  another 
chance  he  is  to  have  it  on  another  farm.  It 
is  thought  that  with  a  fresh  start  on  a  new- 
place  he  may  do  better  than  where  he  failed. 
Is  this  conclusion  sound?  The  farms  are  npw 
rented  on  a  one-year  basis.  Our  main  sug- 
gestion was  to  give  worthy  tenants  a  long 
lease  with  an  option  to  buy  at  an  attractive 
price  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  The  company 
does  not  want  the  farms  but  wants  to  get 
rid  of  them  without  loss,  and  this  appears 
to  us  the  best  way  to  work  out  of  them  and 
the  best  way  for  the  tenant  also.  Can  any- 
body make  a  better  snirgestion? 


SOME  BIG  CROPS 

NINETEEN    hundred    thirty-one    should 
go  down   in   history  as  a   year  of   big 
crrtps.    In  mo.>t  sections  farm  yields  have  been 
up  to  or  above  average  in  cpiality  and  quan- 
tity.   With  work  scarce  and  "depression"  in 
the   wind  the  crop  of   candidates    willing   t<i 
ser\e  the  public  for  steady  wages  has  been  of 
immense  quantity,  and  doubtless  of  sterling 
{piality.    But  for  high  mark  in  production  we 
must  give  first  place  to  the  crop  of  proposi- 
tions, i)lans.  ^«chemes  and  ideas  for  recalling, 
creating   or   reviving   the    dim    but   endeared 
state  of   affairs    we   call   '"prosperity."    They 
range    from    storing   product.-    to    destrrjying 
them,    fnmi    plain   and    fancy    price-fixing  to 
elaborate   proposals   for  changing  the  nu.ne- 
tarv  system  of  nations,  from  martial  law    to 
killing    cows,    from    directions    for    making 
straiglit  garden  rows  to  theories  for  straight- 
ening politics,  and  from  eliminating  cities  to 
citifying  farms.    Sinne  are  noble,  some  selfish, 
>ome  plausible  and  some  absurd.    Without  ex- 
ception they  show  a  high  state  of  ingenuity. 
And  if  they  fail   in  their   high   endeavors   t(j 
make  life  easier  they  still  serve  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  minds  of  their  sponsors  off  the  sor- 
did thought  of  working  out  of  a  "hole."  There 
is  no  question  about  the  desirability  (»f  some 
magic   formula   that   will    make    us   all    pros- 
perous but  while  toying  with  these  fantasies 
it  is  well  to  pin  most  of  our  faith  on  the  meth- 
t.ds    of    production    and    business    practices 
which  experience  has  shown  will  work  for  us. 
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COOPERATIVE    FEEDING 

M  K  owners  of  cattle  and  the  growers  of 
feed  are  trying  out  a  cooperative  plan 
this  fall  which  will  lie  watched  with  some 
interest.  It  is  the  result  of  financial  condi- 
tions wherel)\  feeders  are  unable  to  get 
money  to  Imy  the  cattle  the  growers  need  to 
sell.  The  cattle,  in  fact,  are  controlled  by 
banks  which  have  loaned  money  on  them. 
The  plan  is  to  let  the  feeders  have  the  cattle, 
teed  them  a  miniuni  of  120  days,  then  sell 
them.  The  grower  gets  that  proi)ortion  of  the 
fat-stock  market  price  represented  by  the 
original  weight  of  the  cattle.  The  feeder  get.- 
the  rest.  In  oti.cr  word-  the  feeder  gets  the 
market  price  for  whatever  gniii  lie  put-  on. 
The  cattle  are  weighed  .-it  the  r.-iiuh.  with  :i 
-lirink  of  three  i)er  cent.  Chicago  weight- 
und  price-   rule  on  the  <  it  her  en«l  of  the  deal. 


RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE 

EW.  Sheets,  chief  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
•  bandry  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  believes  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  have  a  national  rec- 
ord of  livestock  performance,  a  measure  of 
excellence  which  would  say  with  authority 
just  how  good  a  hog,  a  horse,  a  steer  or  a 
sheep  is,  as  we  measure  the  merits  of  a  dairy 
cow  by  scales  and  test  under  official  super 
vision.  The  advantages  of  such  a  record  are 
plain.  It  would  furnish  the  breeder  with  a 
working  chart  by  which  he  might  plan  a  con- 
structive breeding  program.  It  would  provide 
a  I)asis  on  which  to  compute  value.  And  it 
would  encourage  efficient  production  and 
thereby  priiinote  profit.  The  reason  why  some- 
thing of  the  sort  has  never  come  into  practice 
is  that  the  measures  which  could  be  api)lied 
to  livestock  are  too  complicated.  We  may 
have  enough  information  on  which  to  com- 
pute the  standing  of  a  beef  animal,  for  in- 
stance, but  it  is  so  involved  that  onlv  an  ex- 
periment station  or  an  exceptional  breetler 
could  bother  with  it.  If  some  simple  measure, 
like  the  scales  and  Babcock  test,  could  be  de- 
vised, that  would  turn  out  the  an.-wer  in  a 
few  figures,  the  record  of  ])erforniance  idea 
for  livestock  would  be  making  headway.  Lack 
of  .-uch  inea-ure  is  its  ]>resent  serious  draw- 
back; but  with  the  increased  attention  such 
measures  are  getting  it  may  l)e  that  a  stand- 
.ud  to  measure  perfoniiance  of  all  farm  ani- 
mals may  be  av.'iilable  some  day.  It  would 
bolster  opinion  with  facts,  and  for  that  rea- 
son i>  to  be  desired,  but  with  our  present 
knowledge  and  ilifferent  market  preference- 
i'l  i-  n"t  yet  practicable. 


OVEMBRR  17  and  18 
marked  the  clo.se  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Ik  T  T  T^  ^^ 
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iamin  Franklin  Hotel  in  Phil- 
adelphia they  held  the  larg 
pst  annual  meeting  during 
the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Lack  of  open  critii>ism 
of    the     organization's    milk 

marketing  dining  the  pa.st  year,  in  .spile  of  price 
cuts,  indicates  a  very  healthy  condition  through- 
out the  Phil.idelphia  milk  shed. 

President  H.  D.  Allebach.  in  his  annual  addres.s 
before  the  delegates,  stated  that  "The  association 
has  progressed  steadily  in  point  of  membership  and 
mthc  volume  of  milk  marketed  through  its  sales 

program.  . 

"In  reviewing  our  past  year's  activities  further, 
we  can  say  that  with  the  great  depression,  which 
became  evident  at  the  time  of  our  last  annual 
meeting,  and  consumption  of  dairy  products  start- 
ed its  downward  trend,  the  consumption  of 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  area  has  been  fairly  well 
maintained." 

In  facing  this  situation  of  lowered  consumption, 
President  Allebach  pointed  out  some  necessary  co- 
operative factors,  "First,  organize  the  farmer's 
group  .stronger  than  we  have  ever  before.  Second, 
study  the  needs  of  our  market  and  produce  ac- 
cordingly. Third,  produce  a  quality  product,  one 
that  is  acceptable  by  the  consuming  public.  Fourth, 
advertise  our  pioduct  so  the  public  knows  what  we 
have,  and  fifth,  produce  economically." 

At  the  open  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Dr.  Caroline 
Hedger  trom  Chicago  brought  to  light  just  how  lit- 
tle information  there  is  available  concerning  rural 
health  and  rural  conditions  related  to  health.  She 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  close  study  of  rural 
health  conditions  and  the  vast  need  for  a  better 
appreciation  of  health  measures  in  rural  districts. 

R.  VV.  Balderston,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Dairy  Council,  stated  that  unemployment 
and  lowered  wages  had  brought  about  a  definite 
educational  program  through  the  Dairy  Council 
and  other  cooperating  agencies  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products  among 
adults.  Up  to  the  present  time  most  educational 
activity  has  been  concentrated  among  school  chil- 
dren and  marked  progress  has  been  made.  Now 
families  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the  eco- 
nomic food  value  of  milk  in  the  daily 
diet. 

The  annual  banquet  on  Tuesday 
evening  was  its  usual  moment,  of  good 
cheer  and  better  attended  than  ever. 
Over  700  were  seated  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  hotel.  Credit  for  the  entertain- 
ment goes  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Orr,  who 
wrote  the  farce,  "Pirates  and  Petti- 
coats," and  to  the  members  of  the 
Dairy  Council  who  produced  the  show. 

Elections  brought  about  no  changes 
in  the  directorship  of  the  organiza- 
tion, all  of  the  eight  directors  whose 
terms  expired  this  year  being  re-elect- 
ed. All  of  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion were  also  re-elected  for  the  year 
1932. 

♦      *      * 

GLOUCESTER  county  boys  and 
girls  held  their  second  annual 
4-H  Club  round-up  at  G  assboro  Nor- 
mal School  last  Friday  evening  at  a 
banquet  .sponsored  by  the  Gloucester 
County  Board  of  Agriculture.  Nearly 
285  club  members  and  parents  attend- 
ed the  banquet,  about  175  of  the  group 
being  4-H  Club  members.  The  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  boys  and  girls 
was  built  around  their  project  work 
during  the  past  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Club  Agent  J.  L.  Glass. 

The  annual  project  awards  made 
at  the  round-up  show  some  interest- 
ing records.  Thomas  Glendining  of 
Richwood,  who  owns  a  herd  of 
five  dairy  animals,  received  the  dairy 
award  for  highest  butterfat  produc- 
tion. His  three-year-old  Jersey  pro- 
duced 7,500  pounds  of  milk  and  405 
pounds  of  butterfat  during  the  past 
year.  This  is  the  actual  production, 
the  mature  equivalent  being  consid- 
erably greater. 

The  other  dairy  award,  given  to  the 
club  member  whose  calf  makes  the 
best  growth  during  the  year  at  the 
most  economical  cost,  went  to  Emer- 
son Lovegrove  of  Harrisonville.  Emer- 
son'.s  22-month -old  Holstein,  his  fir.st 
animal,  gained  weight  at  the  cost  of 
11  cents  per  pound. 

Edwartl  Samoyan  of  Cecil  carried 
off  the  poultry  honors  for  the  year 
With  his  flock  of  155  White  Leghorns. 
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The  |»roduetion  of  this  flock,  ba.sed  on  the  number 
of  birds  v.'ith  whirh  he  started,  was  177  eggs  per 
bird. 

Thomas  Glendining  came  in  for  honors  again 
when  he  won  the  tomato  production  award.  His 
half-acre  of  Break  of  Day  tomatoes  yielded  at  the 
late  of  17.1  tons  per  acre.  This  half-acre  crop  was 
sold  on  the  open  market  this  year  and  netted  him 
above  cost,  with  the  exception  of  labor  costs,  $147. 

Second  high  yield  was  grown  by  Ogle  Lentz  of 
Thorofare.  He  grew  an  improved  variety  of  Mar- 
globe  at  the  rate  of  14.2  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
half-acre  netted  him  $141  above  all  costs,  except 
labor. 

The  champion  county  4-H  Club  sweet  potato 
producer  was  Byron  Shaw  of  Swedesboro.  His 
half-acre  project  yielded  155  bushels  of  firsts  and 
nS  bushels  of  seconds. 

Russell  McClure  of  Sewell  received  the  swine 
award  for  the  mo.st  profitable  growth  of  any  litter. 
During  the  past  year  his  litter  of  five  Berkshires 
gained  weight  at  the  rate  of  1.6  pounds  per  day  and 
at  a  cost  of  3.3  cents  per  pound.  This  fall  he  won 
$58  in  prize  money  on  this  litter  and  recently  sold 
them  for  $92. 

■1*  qe  ^ 

THE  Thanksgiving  market  for  eastern  turkeys 
did  not  look  very  p."omising  last  week  because 
of  unusually  warm  weather.  Unless  cooler  weather 
sets  in  during  the  early  part  of  this  week  the  mar- 
ket is  not  expected  to  pick  up.  The  few  eastern 
birds  on  the  market  last  Saturday  were  of  poor 
quality,  and  the  demand  called  for  western  birds. 
Eastern  producers  have  few  facilities  for  quick 
cooling  of  the  dressed  birds,  a  necessity  in  the 
marketing  of  a  quality  turkey,  and  continued  warm 
weather  will  force  them  to  market  their  birds 
alive.  The  market  for  good  quality  turkeys  is 
about  two  to  three  cents  above  market  prices  last 
year.  Western  producers  have  facilities  for  quick 
cooling  of  their  dressed  birds  and  they  are  arriv- 
ing on  the  eastern  market  in  fine  shape. 
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ANNOUNCING 
The  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Florida-Panamu  Tour 

January  30  to  February  16,  1932 

PLANS  have  been  completed  for  the  fifth  tour  arranged  for  readers 
by  the  editors  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
points  to  be  visited  on  this  winter's  expedition  which  will  be  similar  m 
plan  and  management  to  former  Pennsylvania  Farmer  tours  in  which 
701)  men  and  women  have  participated: 

1?f  /~\D  IT^  A  ^^  Nhall  tour  Florida  from  end  to  end,  viHiting  prln- 
r  IjXJIxIUix  (ipal  pointN  of  interest  on  the  EaHt  Coast,  the  West 
C'oust  and  the  beautiful  eentral  ridge  section. 


/^f  TO  A  We  shall  explore  romantic  Havana  and  the  surrounding 
v4V/Lf/\  countryside  of  what  Christopher  Columbus  called  "the  most 
beiiutifiil  land  that  human  eve  has  ever  seen." 
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RCENTLY  m  wandering 
Through  the  Dock  street 
market  in  I'hiladclphia  I  saw 
a  freak  sweet  potato  in  the 
store  of  Earl  Roberts.  In  a 
shipment  of  South  .Jersey 
red  .skinned  sweets  one  pota- 
to was  found  which  had  half 
red  .skin  and  half  yellow  .skin. 
The  sweet  was  perfect  in 
shape  without  any  signs  of 
mottling.  As  yet  I  have 
found  no  one  who  could  explain  the  cause  of  this 

freak. 

*  *  * 
P  North  we  consider  holly  a  Chiistmas  neces- 
sity but  give  little  thought  as  to  where 
it  is  produced.  Mo.st  of  our  holly  is  gathered  by 
farmers  from  Maryland  on  southward.  Most  of 
the  holly  which  we  receive  on  the  northern  Christ- 
mas market  show  signs  of  being  harvested  in  a 
haphazard   manner. 

Maryland  State  Forester  Besley  advises  farm- 
ers to  exerci.se  proper  care  in  the  gathering  and 
handling  of  holly  in  order  to  insure  future  crops 
and  a  better  market.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
two  things  are  necessary:  First,  stop  vandalism 
by  enforcing  the  law  against  trespassers,  and,  sec- 
ondly, cut  with  pruners  the  ends  of  twigs  and 
tranches  without  mutilating  the  trees. 

THE  first  official  Penn.sylvania  Egg-Laying 
Contest  opened  at  Harrisburg  on  November 
1st.  There  were  80  pens  containing  1,040  birds  of 
five  different  breeds  entered.  The  pens  were  di- 
vided among  the  breeds  as  follows:  Sixty-four 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  eight  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  four  Rhode  Island  Reds,  two  V/hite 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  two  Australorps. 

*  *      * 

DON'T    forget    to    plan    to   attend    New    .Jersey 
Agricultural    Week    at    Trenton    on    January 

25th  to  29th. 

*  *      * 

A  BILL  providing  for  a  minimum  standard  for 
milk  sold  in  New  Jersey  may  be  introduced  at 
the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  next  month 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  state  milk  in- 
vestigating committee,  is  rumored  about  the  state. 
The  investigating  committee  has  held  several  hear- 
ings with  dealers,  health  officials  and  consumers. 

*  *      * 

FACILITIES  for  a  better  show  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  which  is  be- 
ing held  at  Harrisburg  during  the 
third  week  of  January,  will  be  avail- 
able this  year,  according  to  a  report 
from  John  H.  Light,  director  of  the 
show.  The  new  show  building  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  lasi.  oanuary. 

"The  construction  of  the  addition 
which  will  add  15,000  square  feet  to 
the  livestock  departments  of  the  ex- 
hibits Is  well  under  way,"  Mr.  Light 
states.  Last  year  showmen  were  very 
much  handicapped  and  inconvenienc- 
ed because  of  lack  of  needed  space. 

"Thousands  of  tons  of  cinders  have 
been  spread  over  the  grounds  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  so  that  satisfac- 
tory parking  will  be  available  for  at 
least  3,600  cars." 

The  plots  in  front  of  the  building 
have  been  graded  and  the  Farm  Show 
Commission  has  approved  a  plan  for 
landscaping  which  calls  for  attractive 
plantings  of  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  expected  that 
some  of  this  landscaping  will  be  done 
before  the  January  show. 

Only  60  out  of  725  booths  remain 
unreserved,  according  to  the  report. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


We  shall   inspect  the  canal 
from     Atlantic     to     Pacifle, 

and  visit  the  nviny  interesting  points  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Republie 

of  Panama. 


HONDURAS  Z 


special   train   we  shall   visit  the  interior   ot 
this  tropical  Central  American  republic,  with  Its 
vHst  banana,  pin<>apple  and  sugar  plantations,  its  thatch-roofed  villages, 
interesting  natives. 

Our  own  special  train  will  take  us  to  and  from  Florida  where  we 
.shall  board  one  of  the  Great  White  Fleet — a  palatial  ship  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  tour  members.  Automobiles,  motor 
coaches,  launches  and  other  special  trains  will  be  u.sed  for  side  trips  in 
Florida  and  the  three  foreign  countries  to  be  visited. 

As  on  previous  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Tours,  all  accommodations  and 
all  meals  will  be  the  very  tinest,  but  the  cost  will  be  low,  due  to  the  many 
economies  of  cooperative  travel.  Tour  members  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  enjoy  themselves,  for  all  details  about  making  arrangements  and 
paying  bills  will  be  handled  by  the  Tour  Manager.  Just  board  the  special 
train  at  your  nearest  starting  point. 

Booklet  describing  the  tour  in  detail  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
Copies  for  yourself  ami  friends  will  be  mailed  on  request  to 

TOl'R  MANAOER,  PKNNSY1.V.\NIA   FARMER 

7301  Penn  .Avenue,  IMltsburgh,  Pa. 
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VER  100  farms  in  one  northern 
New  Jersey  township  may  be 
put  up  for  sale  to  pay  back  taxes,  is 
a  bit  of  information  which  I  picked 
up  in  my  travels  last  week.  In  this 
same  township  there  are  about  80 
other  farms  from  which  the  taxes  for 
the  first  half  of  this  year  have  not 
yet  been  paid.  Such  a  condition  is 
serious  and  can  be  attributed  only  to 
taxation  beyond  the  ability  to  pay 
from  the  incomes  derived  from  these 
fertile  farms  in  a  good  agricultural 
section  of  the  state.  Diminishing  re- 
turns from  these  farms  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  low  prices  received  for 
agricultural  products  coupled  with  in- 
creasing expenditure  of  public  funds 
has  aggravated  this  condition. 

Farmers  are  not  prone  to  let  their 
tax  payments  lag.  In  this  town.ship 
sfime  change  in  taxation  is  neces.sary, 
but  emergency  may  first  demand  a 
more  efficient  use  of  the  funds  now 
available. 
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UCH  ado  is  being-  made  over 
the  abundance  of  foods,  wool, 
cotton  and  fruits  in  the 
United  States.  The  "wise-  people 
call  it  "overproduction."  There  is  a 
vast  horde  of  unemployed,  sick,  dis- 
abled people  who  are  in  want,  so  we 
must  find  another  name  for  this  "overpioduction. 
Suppose  we  name  it  "faulty  distribution.' 

Everything  is  organized  into  unions  from  win- 
dow cleaners  to  manufacturers  of  steel  and  politics. 
None  of  them  wish  to  work  for  a  fair  wage,  so 
they  try  to  eat  the  farmer's  product  at  the  least 
possible  price  and  sell  goods  to  him  at  war  price.s. 
making  him  in  the  final  analysis  of  things  pay  all 
the  costs  of  government.  Along  with  the  increased 
cost  of  government  the  cities  have  grown  out  of 
all  bounds  until  they  are  a  menace  to  our  nation. 

The  foundation  of  any  good,  useful  national  life 
is  in  agriculture,  not  in  steel,  automobiles  or  other 
manufactured  things.  Each  has  its  function  and 
fills  a  need,  but  agriculture  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  the  rest  must  be  built. 

Some^eople  talk  as  if  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, with  its  imperfect  make-up  of  men  whom 
vv'e  select  from  time  to  time  to  represent  us.  could 
work  miracles  out  of  hand.  We  picked  them  to 
get  us  .something.  They  play  politics,  work  for  the 
lax  money,  listen  to  vain  ideas  about  how  to  get 
money,  somehow,  and  make  the  nation  rich  with- 
out doing  any  work,  or  the  least  possible.  And 
when  something  goes  wrong,  and  something  al- 
ways does  doing  things  after  this 
manner,  they  blame  it  on  whomso- 
ever is  President. 

We  tie  the  government's  hands 
with  our  eager  demands  for  ease  and 
amusement.  We  want  this  improve- 
ment and  that  improvement  and  the 
cities  want  most  and  make  the  most 
demands.  The  cost  of  government 
has  multiplied  until  it  is  a  back- 
breaking  affair.  We  have  too  many 
township  officers,  too  many  town- 
ships, too  many  counties  in  each  state 
and  twice  as  many  states  as  we  need. 
The  cities  are  all  over  officered,  men 
doing  nothing  but  drawing  their  pay. 

Queer  Ideas 

The  plan  of  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts is  to  load  it  with  all  the  profits 

and  steals  that  the  producer  can  live 

under.    Listen  to  Mr.  Green  and  his 

demands,    to    the    Henry    Georgeites 

and  all  the  other  ites,  isms  and  wise 

crackers.    They   have   the  brazen  ef- 
frontery to  try  to  annex  the  farmer 

to  the  labor  unions. 

We    have    gone    far    wrong    when 

what  should  be  "good,  sensible  men" 

advocate    plowing    back    every    third 

row  of  cotton,  and   passing  laws   to 

decrease  production.    Sabotage  on  a 

nation-wide  scale  to  increase  prices  is 
about  as  wise  as  labor  unions  ever 
get.  It  is  a  new  philosophy  "getting  rich  by  de- 
stroying the  results  of  your  labor"  and  being  lazy. 
How  about  some  new  lines  of  endeavor,  some 
new  crops  to  replace  the  ones  destroyed?  If  the 
farmer  was  mean  enough,  low  enough  to  do  that 
thing  the  city  man  would  "roll  his  own"  or  starve. 
The  granaries  would  not  be  full,  the  cellars  would 
hold  no  stores  of  food  and  we  would  hear  the  word 
"famine"  while  little  children  would  cry  for  food 
and  there  would  be  none.  The  world  is  filled  with 
many  foolish  doctrines. 
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Ancient    Fundamentaln 

How  are  we  to  trade  on  an  even  basis,  pound  for 
pound,  ton  for  ton,  with  any  nation  that  permits 
its  subjects  to  be  put  upon  the  auction  block 
and  sold  into  service  for  from  six  to  nine  months 
slavery?  The  difference  between  slavery  such  as 
we  knew  it  in  times  prior  to  the  war  of  secession 
and  this  new  form  of  slavery  is  only  one  of  dura- 
tion. We  are  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  "free  labor," 
where  the  under  dog  has  a  chance  to  lead  the 
pack.  We  had  our  Washington,  Lincoln,  Patrick 
Henry.  Clay  and  other  men  of  high  honor  and  in- 
tegriry  whom  we  honor.  Let  us  not  depart  from 
what  they  believed.  Some  say  the  times  have 
chanered.  things  are  not  suited  to  their  ideas.  But 
why  have  they  changed? 

When  the  times  do  not  admit  of  the  ideas  of 
Washington.  Adams.  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry, 
it  is  up  to  us  to  change  the  times,  not  the  ideas  of 
such  men.  They  were  true  men.  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands  and  went  forth  to  change  the  times  of 
their  day  for  the  common  good.  They.  too.  fought 
taxe.s.  extravagance  and  laziness.  Our  George  the 
Til  i.s  not  now  in  England:  he  sits  by  our  fireside, 
is  intrenched  in  each  state  capitol  and  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 

One  feels  .sometimes  that  Congress  should  be 
sent  over  along  Rock  Creek  with  the  rest  of  the 
National  Zoo.  S.  E.  ^enkotd. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


Have  We  Hit  Bjttoin  ? 

AN  editorial  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  No- 
vember 7th  in  part  says:  "Any  day  and  in 
many  places  men  and  women  may  be  seen  digging 
into  garbage  cans  for  food.  They  wait  at  the  bak- 
eries hoping  for  stale  and  unsalable  bread.  They 
cut  out  the  sound  portion  of  half  rotten  fruit  that 
is  sent  to  the  dump." 

This  is  not  only  occurring  in  "a  great  city.  "  as 
the  editorial  said,  but  in  hundreds  of  smaller 
towns,  cities  and  mining  towns.  Now  while  this  is 
going  on.  we  read  and  hear  of  moves  on  foot  to 
plow  under  a  part  of  the  cotton  crop  to  force  the 
price  up.  and  thousands  will  not  have  clothes 
enough   this  winter  to  keep  them  warm. 

Another  move  was  for  each  farmer  in  the  Corn 
Belt  to  burn  one  bushel  a  day  to  boo.st  the  price 
and  thousands  are  hungry.  The  same  with  wheat, 
to  feed  to  stock,  dump,  and  use  any  way  to  keep 
from  market  to  send  the  price  up  still  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  are  begging  for  bread. 

This  country  has  been  olessed  with  one  of  the 
most  bountiful  crops  of  different  grains,  feed,  fruit, 
etc.,  it  has  experienced  for  years,  if  ever:  and  yet 
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a  big  percentage  of  people  are  hungry. 

If  this  is  not  put  to  good  use  and  not  wasted, 
can  we  expect  to  be  blessed  with  good  crops 
next  year?  Can  man  produce  a  crop  alone  with- 
out the  help  of  God?  I  say.  no!  We  must  have 
sunshine  and  rain  and  the  proper  conditions. 

"Have  we  hit  bottom  yet?"  Let  us  hope  so.  In 
crossing  a  ravine  on  foot  we  must  first  go  down 
to  the  lowest  point,  before  we  can  hope  to  ascend. 
Let  us  hope  we  are  going  up  the  other  side  now. 

Marion  county.  W.  Va.  E.  R.  Freeland. 
O 


Taxes  and  Public  Expenses 

OUR  township  consolidated  all  its  schools  into 
one  modem  building.  Six  buses  each  of  50 
capacity  transport  the  pupils.  One  pays  $44  for 
license,  two  pay  $76  and  three  pay  $216  each.  I 
am  one  of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  pay  the  big 
price.  We  put  in  our  protests  and  they  sent  a  .state 
patrolman  from  Harrisburg.  He  looked  the  lower 
priced  bus  license  over  and  okeyed  them.  We  three 
$216  men  went  to  the  State  Capitol  to  have  some 
of  the  money  refunded,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

We  use  our  buses  only  for  school  children  eight 
months  a  year,  about  five  or  six  hours  a  week.  We 
are  charged  more  than  the.se  great  through  tau.ses 
which  run  all  over  the  state  every  day  of  the  year, 
day  and  night.  Mo.st  absurd!  Common  sense  will 
tell  anybody  that  this  is  radically  wrong. 

When  we  were  in  the  Capitol  we  were  surprised 
at  the  numerous  employes,  and  many  seemed  to 
do  nothing.  I  am  told  that  they  are  increasing  the 
number  of  employes  and  boosting  their  salaries. 
High  taxes?  Yes,  but  no  wonder.  When  employes 
are  losing  their  jobs  or  taking  drastic  cuts  in  pay 
elsewhe'e.  why  should  the  state  go  in  the  opposite 
extreme  and  multiply  its  employes  and  boost  its 
f^alaries. 

The  co.«t  of  living  is  down  one-half,  and  it  is  not 
nece.s.sary  that  the  state  pay  its  employes  war- 
time wages.    It  comes  pretty  close  home  when  the 
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state  road  repairmen  get  $4  i\  day 
and  just  across  the  ftjncc  are  our  boys 
working  on  the  farm  for  $1.50  a  day. 
If  the  state  would  give  thc>m  .S2  a 
day  it  would  bo  enough,  and  if  one 
would  quit,  half  a  dozen  wi>uld  be 
ready  for  the  job.  That  way  the  tax 
would  be  cut  in  half. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  eight  times  as  many 
employes  in  government  offices  at  Harrisburg  as 
there  were  before  the  World  War.  These  men  tell 
the  rest  of  us  how  we  shall  live.  They  spend  our 
hard-earned  tax  money  liberally.  How  long  can 
these  things  continue?  What  will  happen  if  they 
do  continue?  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  to  take  .some 
action  to  correct  this  injustice.  C.  R.  Bashore. 
Berks  county.  Pa. 

lO. 

A  Community  Fair 

IN  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  little  town 
of  Millport,  from  which  valleys  radiate  like 
spokes  in  a  w^heel.  a  new  venture  is  meeting  with 
unexpected  success. 

It  began,  I  believe,  wiih  the  making  over  of  an 
unused  schoolroom  into  a  community  hall.  A  com- 
munity club  held  meetings  there  and  three  years 
ago  the  several  schools  of  the  township  .staged  a 
farm  products  show.  This  wa.s  omitted  last  year 
because  of  the  drouth,  but  in  the  .spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1031  plans  were  made  for  a  permanent  fail 
association  to  be  known  as  the  Oswayo  Valley 
Rural  Community  Fair. 

A  foreword  printed  in  the  neat 
booklet  put  out  early  in  the  autumn 
gave  the  purpose  of  the  fair  in  the.se 
words:  "To  encourage  agriculture  and 
homemaking  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  same,  e.s- 
pecially  to  encourage  the  holding  of 
an  annual  exhibition  of  general  farm 
products  and  products  of  the  home .  .  . 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  rural 
community  life  by  friendly  mingling 
wholesome  recreation  and  the  match- 
ing of  our  abilities  to  produce  fine 
farm   products." 

Twelve  .schools,  garden  club.s.  Four- 
K  clubs  and  farmers  organization.s 
combined  for  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture. 

E\eryl)ody  Helped 

Next  door  to  the  comrnunity  club 
two  acres  of  ground,  a  large  barn 
that  had  once  been  a  livery  barn,  al.so 
the  long  porches  of  the  Cottage  Hotel 
ol  other  days,  now  a  private  resi- 
dence, were  donated  to  the  fair  as- 
sdciatiuit.  Caipenter.s  ercCtc-u  siULauic 
places  for  housing  poultry  and  the 
like,  stalls  were  built  in  the  barn  and 
long  shelves  in  the  porches  of  the 
house:  a  large  refreshment  tent  was 
pitched  near  the  entrance. 

The  people  responded  eagerly.  The 
bam  was  filled  with  pure-bred  cattle 
Farm  horses  were  on  exhibition  with  nearly 
all  kinds  of  farm  fowls,  sheep,  grains,  garden 
products,  etc.  Within  the  community  hall  tlie 
schools  had  booths  erected  where  the  work  of  each 
school  was  proudly  displayed,  and  fancy  work, 
baked  foods,  curios  and  antiques  all  found  place. 
The  flower  exhibit  was  said  to  surpa.ss  that  of 
long  established  fairs.  Even  the  judge  of  the  coun- 
ty court  was  interested— he  admits  being  garden- 
minded  and  is  a  grower  of  glorious  glads. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  if  a  community  wi.sh- 
es  to  bring  its  people  together  in  real  cooperative 
effort,  keep  the  young  inspired  with  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  rural  life  and  occupations,  surely  it  can 
do  so  by  beginning  community  activities  with  jus' 
the  material  at  hand.  It  is  surprising  the  way 
help  springs  up  unexpectedly,  doors  are  opened 
ways  made  plain.  Our  fair  was  largely  attended 
and  we  are  free  from  debt. 

We  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  Chinese  saying 
"Can  do."  Spectator. 

^ — O 
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For  Quality  in  Nuts 

SOME  time  ago  a  writer  in  your  paper  said  when 
planting  nuts  for  trees,  why  not  plant  the  besf 
nuts  and  get  the  best  nuts?  Here  I  fear  he's  go- 
ing to  be  tooled.  Nuts  .seldom  come  true  from  seed 
and  ten  to  one  he  will  get  inferior  nuts  from  the 
trees  that  grow  from  his  good  .seed. 

I  have  a  young  grove  of  800  grafted  black  wal- 
nuts that  just  came  into  bearing  this  year  at  four 
and  five  years  old.  For  any  one  to  see  the  devc'- 
opment  of  these  trees  and  crack  the.se  beautitui 
ea.sy-cracking  nuts  is  enough  to  make  him  en- 
thusiastic to  want  to  plant  a  real  walnut  tree  or 
grove. 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  any  one.  boy  scout  oi 
other  tiee  planters,  to  pay  a  little  .something  for 
a  grafted  tree  and  have  something  (o  he  pioud  of 
r.-\ther  than  plant  historical  nuts  and  give  as  a  her- 
itage to  our  ch<Id:'jn  nothing  but  squir.p'   food' 

Lancaster  county.  Pa.  C.   F.   Ho.stetter 
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Winter  Flowers 

By   ANN.V   E.   SH.AKI'LK.SS 

[HE  paper  white  narcissus  is  one  of  the  very 

best  bulbs  to  give  us  flowers   in   the  house 

during    the    winter.     The    bulbs    cost    very 

little. 

The  equipment  needed  to  grow  these  bulbs  is 
very  simple,  a  low  bowl,  pebbles,  water  and  the 
bulbs  thcmsflves  are  all  we  need.  The  low  bowl 
which  we  have  u.sed  for  flowers  during  the  sum- 
mer will  be  fine.  Children  will  love  to  get  jiebbles 
or  small  stones  and  these  may  be  used  from  year 
to  year.  The  bulbs  should  be  good  .size,  brown  in 
color  and  firm  to  the  touch. 

The  i)ebbles  are  first  put  in  the  dish  and  the- 
bulb  or  bulbs  depending  on  the  size  of  the  di.sh 
are  placed  in  the  pebbles  which  are  placid  close 
to  the  base  so  the  bulb  won't  fall  over  as  it 
grows.  T  have  seen  the  roots  almost  lift  the  bu'b 
from  the  dish,  pebbles  and  all.  during  the  grow- 
ing time.  The  water  is  added  until  it  comes  jusc 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  The  bulbs  should  never 
stand  in  water  as  there  is  danger  that  they  will 
rot  and  of  course  they  must  never  dry  out  until 
the  blooming  .season  is  over.  As  a  rule  it  is  well 
to  set  the  dish  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  some 
days  till  the  roots  are  well  started,  then  bring  to 
the  light  slowly,  but  I  have  had  just  as  good  results 
when  I  have  kept  the  di.sh  on  a  table  or  behind 
plants  in  a  window  till  the  roots  were  started  and 
then  give  it  full  light. 

They   Grow    Anywhere 

After  growth  is  well  started  I  have  never  found 
anything  they  object  to,  shade,  full  sunshine,  warm 
rooms  or  cool  ones,  or  even  warm  rooms  in  the 
daytime  and  cold  at  night  seem  to  be  all  the  same 
to  this  narcissus.  I  have  even  grown  them  in  a 
chemical  laboratory  and  that  is  some  test  for  any 
plant.  About  six  weeks  after  they  are  planted  they 
.should  start  to  bloom.  Ten  or  twelve  flowers  on 
one  bloom  stalk  is  not  uncommon  and 
from  the  time  the  first  one  opens  till 
all  are  done  will  be  about  two  weeks. 

weeks    during    the    fall    and    winter 
blooms  may  be  had  all  the  time. 

Since  they  have  grown  in  water 
there  is  little  use  in  trying  to  grow 
them  a  second  year  but  the  first  cost 
was  so  little  and  the  pleasure  they 
give  so  great  that  one  does  not  need 
to  feel  extravagant  when  they  buy 
new  bulbs  each  fall. 


ceived  a  dust  pan.  a  broom,  ant'  a  complete  laundry 
set.  Besides  helping  mother  she  could  keep  her  own 
playthings  in  apple-pie  order  now. 

Mother  told  her  how  much  she  was  pleased  with 
her  help.  She  .saw  that  Janet  was  developing  good 
habits  and  enjoying  them,  too. 
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Choose  Jewelry  with  Care 
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VEN  jewelry  can  do  much  to  make  a  person 
appear  tall  and  slender  or  short  and  plump. 
It  can  emphasize  the  good  points  in  a  face  or  i, 
figure  and  hide  the  poor  by  calling  attention  only  to 
the  best:  it  can  make  a  line  seem  longer  or  .shorter, 
and  it  can  .add  a  note  of  interest  to  the  gown. 

Jewelry  should  be  .selected  for  texture,  color  and 
line.  It  may  be  cho.sen  to  complete  a  co.stume  ar  to 
emphasize  or  to  give  the  keynote  on  which  tho 
costume  is  built.  Proportion  and  unity  are  impor- 
tant in  .selecting  correct  jewelry.  For  instance,  a 
delicate,  finely  wrought  necklace  would  be  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  large,  heavily  .set  earrings:  or 
a  delicate  chain  on  a  person  of  generous  propor- 
tions. 

Rings  should  be  selected  to  emphasize  the  lino 
if  the  hand,  to  make  it  look  more  slender  and  ar- 
ti.stic.  Even  .so  small  a  spot  of  color  as  a  ring  may 
serve  lo  emphasize  by  repetition  the  color  in  a 
costume.  Fat  fingers  seem  shorter  and  fatter  when 
wearing  any  kind  of  ring. 

— Cf 

HAVE  an  index  file  for  my  recipes,  but  I  have 
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another  little  file  which  is  very  useful.  The 
guide  cards  are  marked,  "breakfast."  "lunch.  ' 
"tea.  '  "dinner."  etc..  and  behind  each  of  the.se  I 
have  filed  complete  menus  for  these  meals  so  that 
if  I  have  guests  for  dinner,  for  instance,  I  may 
refer  to  this  file  and  find  a  menu  quickly  which  ap- 
peals to  the  occasion. 

The  breakfast  list  is  especially  convenient,  for 
this  is  a  meal  over  which  we  as  a  nation,  do  ni>t 
spend  so  much  care  and  thought  in  preparing  as 
over  other  meals,  but  a  variety  for  this  meal  is 
appreciated  and  easily  managed  with  the  aid  of 
this  handy  little  file.  Arlene  Putnam. 


Looking  Toward  Chris  tma 


IT'S  the  little,  individual  touches  that 
make  Christmas  gifts  worth  while — 
tissue  paper,  a  gay  ribbon,  a  bit  of 
holly,  and  the  gift  itself  with  a  bit  of 
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Let  Them  Help 

IT  was  a  dreary  fall  day  and  Janet 
was  through  with  her  picture 
books.  Her  own  large  family  of  dolls 
seemed  tiresome.  And  it  would  be 
another  six  months  before  she  could 
go  to  school!  Mother  seemed  slightly 
annoyed  to  have  the  child  tagging  at 
her  heels  while  she  collected  and 
washed  the  breakfast  dishes.  But 
when  Janet  asked.  "Please,  mother, 
can't  I  help?"  mother  became 
thoughtful  and  said  she  didn't  see 
why  not. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Janet  was 
standing  on  her  own  little  stool,  pol- 
ishing the  bathroom  wash  bowl  with 
a  big  soapy  cloth.  She  was  just  about 
to  attack  a  .soiled  spot  on  the  marble 
baseboard  when  mother  said  that 
was  enough  for  one  day.  Splashing 
about  in  the  rainbow  svids  was  so 
pleasant,  she  hated  to  stop. 

But  there  were  other  days  when 
Janet  helped  with  the  dusting,  swept 
up  the  crumbs  from  the  dining  room 
rug,  and  cleaned  away  smudgy  fingei 
prints  on  the  low  kitchen  cabinet  and 
other  woodwork.  She  learned  to  stack 
the  dishes  in  neat  piles  after  carry- 
ing them  from  the  dining  room  to 
the  kitchen,  and  to  rub  the  washed 
silver  until  it  was  shining  and  dry. 

There  was  new  pleasure  now  in 
playing  with  dolls.  Since  she  had  be- 
come a  real  housekeeper,  she  often 
lined  up  her  children  and  gave  them 
good  advice.    On  her  birthday  she  re- 


By   ELLEN   JOHXSTOiV 

iNY  arc  the  uses  to  which  old  newspapers 
are  put  in  our  household.  I  could  scarcely 
keep  house  without  them.  Indoors  and  out 
they  Hf  most  usefid.  When  washing  I  lay  a  thick 
caipet  of  newspapers  on  the  floor  of  the  wash 
room.  They  quickly  absorb  any  water  that  may  be 
spilled,  ami  save  the  wot  k  of  mopping  up  the  floor 
when  I  am  done.  On  muddy  days  several  layers 
laid  where  we  walk  on  the  porch  and  in  the  kitchen, 
.save  much  ocrubbing.  At  housecleaning  time  I  find 
'hem  indispensable,  especially  if  there  is  papering 
or  indoor  painting  done. 

Before  I  take  off  the  old  wallpaper  I  lay  news- 
papers thickly  all  over  the  floor.  Wallpaper  usu.al- 
ly  has  to  be  wet  and  scraped  off  the  wall,  and  if 
chis  wet  paper  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  bare  floor, 
and  is  tramped  on.  as  it  cannot  help  but  be  when 
you  are  working,  it  is  a  hard  ta.sk  to  clean  tho 
floor  later.  In  the  same  way  when  the  room  is  re- 
papered,  pasted  bits  of  paper  stick  to  the  floor 
and  it  requires  real  .scrubbing  to  loo.sen  them.  It 
is  but  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  lay  the  news- 
papers dowTi,  and  all  the  waste  paper  can  be  very 
quickly  gathered  up  with  them  when  you  are 
through.  When  painting  walls  or  woodwork,  by 
covering  the  floor  in  this  way  you  can  .save  un- 
sightly splatters  on  it. 

Substitute  for  Dust  Pan 

A  single  sheet  of  newspaper  wet  on  one  edge  and 
laid  smooth  on  bare  floor  or  linoleum  makes  a  very 
good  dust  pan.  The  damp  paper  arlheres  very 
closely  to  the  floor,  and  no  du.st  or  dirt  will  sweep 
under  it.  It  often  saves  a  trip  up  or  dov/n  stairs 
for  a  dust  pan. 

I  learned  a  method  of  lining  a  garbage  can  oc 
waste  basket,  which  I  have  found  helpful.  Two 
newspaper  pages  are  spread  apart  and  the  top  or 
bottom  is  folded  down  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches.  The  paper  is  rolled  in  cylin- 
der form  and  put  in  the  can  or  bas- 
ket.   The  part  that  has  been   folded 
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and  the  wider  part  of  the  paper  forms 
a  lining  for  the  sides  of  the  contain- 
er. The  knack  of  lining  the  basket 
in  this  way  is  very  easily  acquired, 
and  certainly  .saves  work  later  when 
the  receptacle  is  emptied. 

When  raising  young  chicks,  the  un- 
plea.sant  task  of  cleaning  the  floor  of 
the  brooder  house  can  be  avoided  if 
the  floor  is  thickly  carpeted  with 
newspapers.  Spread  them  over  the 
floor,  four  or  five  papers  thick— this 
makes  twenty-five  or  thirty  single 
sheets.  In  the  morning  the  top  papers 
can  be  taken  off,  and  the  contents 
shaken  in  the  garden,  and  the  paper 
burned.  By  removing  the  top  papers 
only,  fresh  ones  need  not  be  put  down 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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embroldery  or  dainty  stitches.  Mary's 
new  living-room  furniture  needs  just 
that  davenport  and  chair  set  to  set  it 
off.  The  chair  set,  including  back  piece 
14  by  12  inches  and  arm  rests,  is  of 
monk's  cloth  with  crewel  embroidery. 
Flowers  are  to  be  done  for  the  most 
part  in  blanket  or  button-hole  stitch. 
Shades  of  blue,  rose,  tan  and  green  arc 
used  with  a  bit  of  orchid  and  copper- 
orange — eight  hues  planned  to  har- 
monize with  living-room  furnishings. 
This  set  of  three  pieces  for  a  chair 
with  thread  for  embroidering  Is  num- 
ber  694-C. 

For  a  davenport  set,  number  694-D 
uses  the  same  pattern  motifs,  only 
more  of  them,  on  the  back  piece,  which 
measures  about  22  by  12  inches.  This 
set  of  three  pieces,  including  tho  back 
piece  and  arm  re.sts.  comes  with  om- 
brf)id€'ry  thread  included.  With  these 
numbers  enough  brown  thread  is  sup- 
plied for  finishing  the  edges. 

Number  r>r>4-C.-  Chair  back  and  arm 
rests  in  monk's  cloth  with  flo.ss  costs 
45  cents. 

Number  «94-D.~Davenport  set  with 
(io.ss      4.')  cents. 

Aildress  Embroidoty  Oopartment, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn  Ave., 
Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


Frisky   I^mb  Blanket 

Materials  should  always  be  of  the 
best  when  we  spend  our  precious  hours 
on  handwork,  and  certainly  so  should 
the  designs.  Certainly  this  new  frisky 
lamb  design  is  adorable! 

Each  lamb  is  about  four  inches 
"square;"  they  come  stamped  on  mus- 
lin to  stretch  into  an  embroidery  frame 
and  work  solidly  in  white  wool,  French 
knots,  hoofs,  noses,  eyes  and  a  bit  of 
the  ears  is  in  mercerized  black  floss. 
When  this  is  all  done  they  cut  out  a 
seam  larger,  fold  back  and  applique 
onto  a  woolly  blanket,  a  cambric 
spread,  or  perhaps  onto  a  wee  bath- 
robe. Just  one  would  be  lovely  on 
Sonny's   wool  suit. 

The  stamped  pair  with  instructions 
for  making,  three  ten-yard  skeins  of 
white  wool  yarn  and  black  boilproof 
embroidery  thread  is  No.  363A  at  50 
cents.  An  eiderdown  crib  blanket  in 
pink  or  blue,  size  about  30x40  inches 
may  be  ordered  separately  as  No.  363B 
at  $1.00. 
No.  363A  .Stamped   pair   of  lambs 

with  thread   $  .50 

No.  3(>3B  Eiderdown  baby's  blan- 
ket              100 

No.  .363X  Appliques  and  blanket     .    1  23 
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/  Wonder 

WONDER  why  .so  many  women 
keep  their  kitchen  aprons  upstairs 
in  a  bureau  drawer  when  in  the 
kitchen  cupboard  would  be  so  much 
handier. 

*     4<     * 

Why  do  so  many  women  place  the 
tea  towels — always  used  in  the  kitch- 
en— in  the  middle  drawer  of  the  din- 
ing-room buffet? 

*      *      * 

Why  does  the  average  country 
woman  wear  a  dull  grey  or  black 
.sweater  around  home  doing  the 
chores?  The  bright  colors  would  have 
a  livening  effect  on  the  woman  herself 
and  likewise  on  the  neighbor  who 
might  be  passing. 

!|I  i,!  if- 

I  often  wonder  why  country  porch- 
es usually  have  no  floor  mats  or  rugs 
to  catch  the  sand  and  gravel  and 
keep  it  on  the  outside.  I  wish  we 
could  revive  the  old  custom  and  thrif- 
ty practice  of  making  corn  husk 
mats.    Don't  you? 

Gertrude    S.    Stewart 
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Allow  for  Growth 

WHEN  you  are  making  or  se- 
lecting clothing  for  childicn, 
you  muHt  face  the  fact  thr.t 
th-^y  will  grow.  The  best  you  can  do 
i",  to  choose  designs  whose  style  d.- 
nends  on  their  ample  cut  and  features 
Uiat  can  be  adapted  to  some  expan- 
sion Fabrics  should  be  firm  and  dur- 
able, but  soft  and  comfortable. 

U  you  are  buying  girls'  clothing, 
ready-made  garment.'-,  should  be  chos- 
en that  will  adjust  themselves  to  the 
tr'rowth  of  the  chikl  with  little  alter- 
ation. When  a  dress  must  do  duty 
two  or  more  seasons,  raglan  sleeves 
will  not  restrict,  and  will  be  better 
both  years  than  set-in  sleeves  with  a 
sbouVder  line  that  drops  off  the  child 
when  she  first  wears  the  garment. 
Dresses  can  be  shortened  by  turning 
lip  a  large  hem. 

When  you  are  making  the  little 
girl's  dresses  yourself,  says  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  of  tho  U.  b. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  always 
allow  for  a  wide  hem  of  six  to  eight 
inches.  Stitch  the  first  fold  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  and  then 
turn  up  the  hem.  Slip  stitch  it  in 
place  so  that  the  stitches  do  not  show 
from  the  right  side.  It  will  then  be 
easy  to  let  down  next  year. 

Elbow  length  or  shorter  raglan 
secves  require  no  alteration  while 
the  dress  lasts.  Choose  a  design  that 
has  pleats  or  gathers  across  the  back 
rnd  front.  They  allow  room  for 
growth  and  free  activity.  A  narrow, 
round  yoke  in  place  of  a  collar,  is 
good,  but  a  straight  yoke  that  limits 
the  width  between  the  armholes  does 
not  allow  for  growth.  Sometimes  a 
dress  that  is  a  little  close  across  the 
chest  can  be  used  another  season  in 
hot  weather  if  the  sleeves  are  taken 
out  and  the  armholes  bound. 

All  necklines  should  be  cut  out  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  unrestricted  move- 
ment and  to  make  the  child  feel  com- 
fortably cool  during  play.  Bound  or 
faced  necklines  or  simulated  collars 
r.re  desirable.  A  shaped  facing  cut 
like  a  becoming  collar  gives-the  same 
effect  as  an  attached  collar,  but  it 
is  neater,  easier  to  make,  more  .simple 
to  launder,  and  less  trouble  when 
wraps  are  worn.  This  is  also  much 
better  on  boys'  blouses  than  the  turn- 
over collars  or  tight  bands  that  some- 
times .shrink. 

Boys'  clothing  is  not  as  easy  as 
girls'  to  adapt  to  growth.  For  very 
:;mall  boys  who  wear  their  trousers 
buttoned  to  a  blouse  or  sun  suit  top, 
the  waistline  on  the  upper  part  can 
bf,  arranged  to  move  downward  as 
the  child  grows  taller.  This  is  done 
by  turning  up  a  wide  hem  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  blouse  at  first,  and  using 
it  as  a  stay  for  the  buttons,  or  by 
sewing  a  twilled  tape  on  the  under- 
side of  the  blouse  around  the  waist- 
line for  the  same  purpose. 

Will  Someone  Help  ? 

WHAT  can  I  do  to  rid  my  kitchen 
of  cockroaches?  This  is  my 
first  and  only  experience  with  these 
pests  in  ten  years  of  housekeeping 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
kill  them.  I  have  tried  sprinkling 
powdered  sugar  and  borax  around 
places  where  they  have  been  seen; 
also  plaster  Paris  and  sugar  but  have 
been  unsuccessful  so  far.  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  any  help.        Mrs.  G.  B.  C. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

WILL  you  please  give  directions 
for  making  a  "toad  castle"  like 
is  used  in  gardens  in  France?  Also, 
can  they  be  bought  in  the  United 
States?  No  cat  or  dog  can  harm  a 
toad  if  it  is  in  such  a  "castle.  " 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Lippincott. 

*  ♦     * 

Editor's  note:  If  you  can  help 
these  readers  please  address  House- 
hold Editor.  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Easily-wa.shed  curtains  which  let  in 
evciy  available  breeze  and  are  not 
harmed  by  sunlight  are  best. 

*  «         4< 

To  keep  the  natural  color  and  fla- 
vor in  green  string  beans,  cook  them 
in  boiling  salted  water  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five   minutes. 
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Dresses  and  Toys  for  Sister 


No  7258.— Ladies'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  requires 
5'A  yards  of  39-inch  material.  For  con- 
trasting material  %  yard  is  required. 
Price   15c   or  two   for  25c. 

No.  6718.— Misses'  dresa.  Cut  in  three 
sizes:  16.  18  and  20  years.  A  16- year  size 
requires  3»4  yards  of  39-inch  material.  The 
collar  of  contrasting  material  requires  V-i 
yard  35  inches  wide  cut  crosswl.se.  The 
width  of  the  dress  at  the  lower  edge  with 
fulness  extended  is  2^«  yards.  Price  15c 
or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7358.— Girls'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  Size  12  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  35-inch  material.  For 
contrasting  material  %  yard  will  be  re- 
quired.   Price   15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7236.— Ladies"  morning  frock.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  31,  36,  38.  40.  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  32-4nch  material.  B\)r 
contrasting  material  %  yard  35  inches 
wide  cut  crosswise  is  required.  Price  15c 
or  two  for  25c. 

No.  G(i78.— Girls'  dress  with  bloomers. 
Designed  in  sizes:  2,  4.  6  and  8  years.  A 
6-ypar  size  requires  2%  yards  of  35-inch 
material.  For  collar,  cuffs  and  leg-band.s 
of  contrasting  material  •''s  yard  is  required 
:{5  inches  wide,  cut  cros.swi.se.  For  frill  or 
plaiting  on  the  collar  VM  yards  1%  inches 
wide,  is  re(iuirpd  cut  crosswi.se.  Price  1.5c 
or  two   for  2.5c. 

No.  7361.— Girls'  dress.  Designed  in  siz- 
es: 1,  2.  3.  4  and  5  years.  Size  3  requires 
1';  yards  of  29-inih  material.  To  trim  as 
illustrated  rcfiuire.s  5  yards  i>f  edging,  and 
3'j  yards  of  handing  or  in.sertion.  Price 
l.")!;   or   twu    lor   J.5<-. 


No.  7362.— Dolls'  pajamas.  Designed  in 
sizes  for  dolls— 16.  18,  20.  22  and  24  inches 
in  length.  Size  20  requires  %  yard  32 
inches  wide.  To  finish  with  bias  binding 
or  piping  requires  2%  yards  l'»:  inches 
wide.    Price  15c  or  two  for  25c. 

No.  4579.— A  new  doll  and  garment  out- 
fit. Cut  in  three  sizes  for  dolls:  12,  16  and 
20  inches  in  length.  To  make  the  doll  in 
a  16-inch  size  re<iuire3  Vj  yard  of  36-inch 
material.  The  dress  and  cap  require  ^M 
yard.  The  cap  alone  requires  '4  yard. 
Price  15c  or  two   for  25c. 

No.  4692.— "Peter  Rabbit"  and  his  win- 
ter suit.  Pattern  includes  "doll"  and  gar- 
ments and  is  cut  in  three  sizes.  Small  12, 
medium  16,  large  20  inches  in  length  A 
12-inch  size  requires  %  yard  for  the  "doll 
and  %  yard  for  the  jacket  and  overalls. 
Price    15c   or   two   for  25c. 

No.  5536.— A  new  doll  set.  Pattern  com- 
prising the  doll  and  garments,  is  cut  in 
three  sizes;  Small.  12  inches;  medium.  K, 
inches;  large.  20  inches  in  length.  The 
doll  requires  for  a  medium  size  Vi  yaitl. 
The  rompers  %  yard.  Tlie  suit  and  hat. 
!>,,  yards  of  27-inch  material.  Price  15c 
or   two    for   2.5c. 

No.  6991. -Nursery  toy.  Cut  in  one  size. 
;it)(,ut  16  inches  from  the  he.ad  to  the  tai  . 
It  will  require  »,4  yard  of  3.5- inch  materi;»l. 
Price    15<'    or    two    for    2.5c. 

HOW   TO   OBDES 

AH  pattern.''  15c  each,  two  for  2ar,  Be 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Address  I'^^^ern  Depart^ 
ment.  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  <301  Penn 
Ave.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


November  28,  1S31 

Over  the  Back  Fence 

I  WAS  reading  yoiy  onion  recipes 
and  noticed  you  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  French  fried  onions.  We 
like  them  very  much. 

Select  rather  large  onions  and  par- 
boil them  in  salty  water.  Then  sep- 
arate into  ring.--!  and  dip  each  ring  in 
batter  and  fry  in  deep  fat  to  a  golden 
brown.  Drain  and  serve.  Sprinkle 
with  a  little  .salt. 

For  the  batter,  I  use  one  cup  sifted 
flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
,>nc-half  teaspoon  salt  and  three- 
fourths  cup  milk  mixed  with  one  well- 
beaten  egg. 

*     *     * 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
it  seems  to  me  baked  beans  taste  bet- 
ter than  at  any  other  time.  I  like 
to  .serve  with  them  that  easiest  pre- 
pared of  all  pickles  pepper  relish.  I 
.suppose  nearly  every  one  knows  how 
to  make  it,  but  in  case  some  one  who 
roads  this  does  not  know.  I  will  give 
the  recipe. 

Twelve  sweet  red  peppers,  twelve 
sweet  green  peppers,  twelve  medium 
size  onions. 

Wash  and  seed  the  peppers  and 
peel  the  onions.  Run  them  all  through 
a  meat  grinder;  then  cover  with  boil- 
ing water  for  about  ten  minutes.  This 
is  necessary  else  the  mixture  will  be 
bitter.  Heat  one  quart  cider  vine- 
gar, two  cups  sugar  and  three  table- 
spoons .salt.  Add  the  well-drained  pep- 
pers and  onions  and  cook  (do  not 
boil)  for  about  40  minutes.  Put  in 
jars  and  seal.  V.  D.  S. 
<( 

Why  Not  Cider? 

WHEN  plain  apple  sauce  palls  on 
the  family  palate,  why  not  try 
cider?  Cider  apple  sauce  has  quite 
a  different  and  appetizing  flavor.  A 
few  tablespoons  of  sweet  cider  added 
to  fruit  cup,  cider  sauce  with  baked 
ham  or  roast  pork,  cider  jelly  in  the 
salad,  or  hot  spiced  cider  poured  over 
baked  apples,  all  lend  a  zest  quite 
their  own  to  the  meal. 

To  make  cider  apple  sauce,  says 
the  state  college  of  home  economics, 
prepare  apples  as  for  plain  sauce  and 
cover  them  with  cider  reduced  one- 
half  by  boiling.  Cook  them  slowly 
until  the"  are  lender,  and  serve  them 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Use  any  lemon  jelly  recipe  for  cider 
jelly,  substituting  hot  sweet  cider  for 
the  boiling  water,  in  the  recipe.  The 
liquid  jelly  is  poured  into  molds  and 
set  in  a  cool  place  to  stiffen.  To  serve, 
the  mold  may  be  turned  out  on  a 
bed  of  crisp  lettuce  and  fine  cut 
fruit  or  green  peppers,  celery,  or  pi- 
mento cut  in  thin  strips  may  be 
sprinkled  over  it.  If  vegetables  are 
to  be  used,  only  one-fourth  the  sugar 
should  be  used  in  the  jelly  and  some 
salt  should  be  added. 

To  a  gallon  of  sweet  cider  add  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
six  two-inch  strips  of  cinnamon,  a 
tablespoon  of  whole  mace,  half  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt  and  a  dash  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Boil  this  mixture  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  after  straining  it,  serve 
it  hot  as  a  sauce  over  baked  apples. 
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To  Clean  Pig's  Feet 

A  READER  from  Maryland  says 
the  way  to  clean  pig's  feet  is  as 
follows:— At  the  place  where  you 
wish  to  separate  the  foot  from  the 
shoulder,  cut  around  with  a  sharp 
knife;  now  split  the  skin  on  the  under 
side  of  the  foot,  and  you  can  skin  the 
foot  out  in  a  jiffy.  This  i.->  much  bet- 
ter than  trying  to  clean  them. 
O 

New  Use  for  a  Sponge 

1  WANTED  to  do  some  papering  the 
other  day  but  when  I  went  to  get 
my  paste  brush,  it  was  worn  out.  Be- 
side it  was  a  discarded  .sponge  u.sed 
to  wash  the  old  buggy  and  I  said. 
why  not  try  that?  I  did  and  it  work- 
ed fine. 

An  old  plate  to  lay  it  on  kept  it 
from  getting  .soaked  too  much.  I 
really  like  it  better  than  a   brush. 

A  sponge  is  better  than  a  bru.sh  or 
cloth  to  loosen  wall   paper  in   remov- 
ing it  from  the  walls  or  ceilings. 
Arena  A.  Kern. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

UTICA-KNIT 
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.F  it's  comfort  you  want 
in  winter  underwear  get  yourself  into 
a  suit  of  Springtex.  It's  so  soft  and 
springy  you  won't  know  you  have  it 
on.  And  it  molds  so  trimly  to  your 
body  it  almost  seetns  part  of  your  skin. 
You'll  like  it  and  so  will  your  whole 
family.  Your  favorite  store  is  show* 
ing  Springtex  for  men,  women  and 
children. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY 
UTICA NEW  YORK 


Also  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family, 

^/ELLASTlc 

UN  o'er  WEAR 
Elastic  Ribbed 
Fleece  Lined 


fleece  Lined 


UTICA  -KNIT 


for  Children 

In  Colon— Blue, 

Pink,  Peach.  Alio 
Natural  *»  uiual. 


Double  thickneta 
in  feet  and  crotch 
—  re  i  n  forced 
Bodygard,  flat- 
locked  aeam*  -^ 
reinforced  button 
holea  —  wringer* 
proof,  hard  rub* 
ber  buttons. 


To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 


To  quickly  end  stubborn  coughs,  due  to 
colds,  it  is  important  to  soothe  and  heal 
the  inflamed  membranes,  get  rid  ol  the 
germs  and  also  to  aid  the  system  inward- 
ly to  help  throw  off  the  trouble. 

For  these  purposes,  here  is  a  home- 
made medicine,  far  better  than  anything 
you  could  buy  at  3  times  the  co.st.  h'rom 
any  druggist,  get  2'j  ounces  oI  I'uiex. 
Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  or  strained 
honey  to  1111  up  the  pint.  This  takes  but 
a  moment,  saves  money,  and  makes  a 
remedy  .so  effective  that  you  will  never  do 
without,  once  you  have  used  it.  Keep.'j 
perfectly,  and  children  like  it. 

This  simple  remedy  does  three  necessary 
'ning.s.  First,  it  loosen.s  the  germ-laden 
phlegm.  Second,  it  soothes  away  the  in- 
nammation.  Third,  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  This  explains  why  it  brings 
such  quick  relief,  even  in  the  obstinate 
coughs    which    follow    cold    epidemics. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  ctmcentrated  com- 
pound of  Niirway  Pine,  containing  the 
*fhve  agent  of  cieo.Mote,  in  a  rellned  pal- 
atable form,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
greatpst  medicinal  agents  for  .severe 
coughs  and   bronchial   irritations.  « 

Do  not  acrppt  a  suiistitute  for  jfW. 
J^lnex.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  "^'Z'^f^ 
prompt  relief  or  money  refunded.        <^/':-^ 

e i^^  I  .— ♦:— '-  ■  z-v^ 


for  Coughs.. TIT 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 


I  ^B^^^l        To  Paper  a  loxia  Room 
^^^  C^r  Complete 

^*^^  .Si-ntl  for  I  Kll.  *  .it.ilc,rt 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  Si.,  Fhila..  Pa. 


Nest  ^ox 
Notes 
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By   R.   L.   SCIIARRING-HAUSEN 

THE  la.st  week  in  October  egg 
prices  took  a  drop  in  the  New 
York  market,  which  wa.s  re- 
flected in  the  local  prices  and  al.so  in 
the  price-s  at  the  New  Jersey  auction 
markets.  It  is  very  unu.siial  for  eggs 
to  drop  at  this  season,  and  there  are 
.several  explanations  offered.  Prob- 
ably the  open  fall  has  helped  produc- 
tion, and  there  is  al.so  a  tendency  to 
hatch  chicks  early  so  that  they  will 
come  into  lay  as  pullets  in  October  or 
earlier.  Then  too  storage  eggs  were 
being  put  on  the  market  in  quantities, 
and  finally  owing  to  the  general  sit- 
uation people  would  not  or  could  not 
pay  high  prices  for  the  best  grade 
oi  eggs  and  turned  to  cheaper  grades 
instead. 

*  *     « 

A  RETAILER  of  eggs,  who  buys 
from  farmers  as  well  as  from 
one  of  the  auctions,  tells  me  that  he 
likes  the  auction  very  much,  because 
he  can  go  there  and  get  whatever  he 
wants  in  both  quantity  and  grade, 
whereas  in  buying  from  the  producer 
direct  he  has  to  agree  to  take  all  his 
eggs,  whether  few  or  many,  and 
whether  they  are  of  the  grade  his 
customers  prefer  or  not. 

*  ^-     ♦ 

ITITITH  pullets  in  heavy  produc- 
VV  tion,  the  task  is  to  keep  up  the 
body  weight  and  also  to  get  as  much 
feed  into  them  as  possible.  More 
grain  must  be  fed  when  they  are  lay- 
ing heavily,  and  if  they  do  not  keep 
plump,  a  fleshing  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  condensed  buttermilk, 
rolled  oats  and  corn  meal,  three 
pounds  per  100  birds,  can  be  fed  at 
noon.  A  moderate  amount  of  green 
feed  will  stimulate  the  appetite,  while 
if  the  mash  in  the  hoppers  is  stirred 
up  several  times  a  day,  they  will  be 
tempted  to  eat  more. 

*  *     * 

BE  sure  that  the  pullets  have  plen- 
ty of  hopper  space  and  clean 
drinking  water  at  all  times.  Such 
points  are  very  important  if  good 
production  is   to  be  secured. 


Poultry  Exposition 

RARE  fowls,  as  well  as  large  num- 
bers of  the  popular  breeds  of 
poultry,  are  coming  to  the  Chicago 
Coli.seum  Poultry  Exposition,  Decem- 
ber 1st  to  6th.  1931. 

Not  only  fine  specimens  and  fowls 
of  beautirul  colors,  but  the  drab,  hard 
working  hens  in  the  Record  of  Per- 
formance cla.sses  will  be  there.  The 
Four-H  poultry  judging  teams  will 
compete  the  first  day.  The  North 
Hall  will  have  large  displays  of  hatch- 
ery flocks,  baby  chicks  of  many  va- 
rieties and  colors,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive and  educational  exhibit  of  com- 
mercial eggs.  There  will  be  a  com- 
plete di.splay  of  dres.sed  poultry  - 
broilers,  fryers,  roasters,  stewers, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas;  also 
dressed  rabbits,  which  will  be  judged 
first  in  the  carcass,  then  cooked  and 
judged  again. 

This  year  a  new  development  has 
been  added  a  class  for  game  birds  - 
phea.sants  in  all  varieties,  and  quail. 
There  will  be  a  large  and  instructive 
exhibit  of  wild  and  ornamental  fowl 
from  the  Kellogg  Bird  Sanctua.  y,  in 
addition  to  a  pet  show,  wherein  you 
will  find  canaries,  parrots,  monkeys, 
f)wls.   foxes,    fuzzy   dogs   and  ponies. 

The  entire  Exposition  is  designed 
tf/  bo  entertaining  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive. Every  phase  of  successful  poul- 
try breeding  will  be  represented  by 
exhibits,  and.  m  many  instances,  lec- 
tures on  the  Miitjject.  Farmers  who 
are  interesting  themsolves  in  the  new 
project  of  propagating  game  birds 
will  find  plenty  of  information  on 
j  this  subject. 


Aladdin 

MANTLE     LAM  P 

Hail  to  the  lowly  kerosene  (coal-oil).  Now  by  means  of  the  new  instant- 
light  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  it  has  come  unto  its  own,  Aladdin  turns  it 
into  light  the  closest  approach  to  actual  daylight  of  all  artificial  lights. 
Its  light  is  soft,  white  and  beautiful — so  easy  and  restful  to  the  eyes. 
Then,  too,  it  is  done  so  economically  that  it  saves  its  cost  in  the  lesser 
amount  of  oil  consumed  in  a  few  months'  time.  It  takes  ten  ordinary  oil 

lamps  toequal  it  in  strength 


Beautiful  Shades 

Glass  or  Parchment 

See  the  gorgeous  array  of 
these  exquisite  hand  dec- 
orated creations — they'll 
please  and  delight  you. 


There's  a  dealer  near 

you.  If  you  cannot 

locate  him  write 

to    us   for    his 

name   and 

address. 


BURNS 
KEROSENE 


of  light;,  but  they  cannot 
and  do  not  even  approach 
Aladdin's  pure  white  light 
in  quality.  Absolutely  safe 
— no  noise — no  smoke— 
no  trouble. 

Mantle  Lamp  Company 
of  America,  Inc. 
609  West 
Uke  Street 

Ckicago, 
lU. 


Table 

Vase 

Bracket 

Hanging 

and  Floor 

Lamp 

Stulu 


SAFE  and 
ECONOMICAL 


CcrmjL  XxJ-esC 

»i      lw***"**!  (^  ^^»'^=^/'       J3   gfjjj   jq^   j„  price — where  soil   and 

climatic  conditions  are  ideal  for  grain, 
dairying,     fruit,    stock,     poultry    and 
other    types    of    farming. 
This    department    of    the    Northern 
,,j^^,^  ..^  ^                 Pacific    Railway   has   no  land   to  sell. 
"^■'^                           It  is  our  job  lo  give  information  and 
help  you  to  find  what  you  want. 
The    storied    WEST    of    the    Indian                very   Low   Fares   for   Homeseekers. 
and  cowboy  has  given  way  to  a  WEST                Why    not    come    West   and    see    for 
of    prosperous    farms.     But    it's    still            yourself?    Ask   us   about    fares, 
the  West   of  OPPORTUNITY,  where               May  we  send  you  interesting  liter- 
the    industry    of    vigorous    men    and            ature    about    Minnesota.     North     Da- 
women    is   richly   rewarded.                                kota.   Montana.  Idaho,  Washington  or 
Come  West,  where  productive  land  Oregon?    Yours  for  the  ai^kingl 

FREE— SEND  FOR  LITERATURE,  /^^> 

H.  W.  BYERLY,  Gen.  Immig.  Agent,      932  Nor  Pac.  Bldg.,    St.  Paul,  Minn.  (     l^V^ 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  state  or  states  checked  below:  >^Cl^^ 

[  1  Minnesota 

(  1  Idaho  ^«'"'' - - - - 

[   1  North  Dakoti 

I  1  Washington  Address - — 

I   j  Montana 

1    I  Oregon  -  


Colds  in  Poultry 
Quickly  Banished 

Wheezing,    Rattling,    Choking,    Ends. 
Trouble  Stopped  In  48  Hours 

Readers  with  colds  in  their  flocks 
should  read  this  letter  from  Thomas 
Pulliam.  Shively,  Ky.    He  says: 

"I  hiivc  hull  binl.s  Willi  tlicir  c)  fs  ilosed  froiu 
roldj*.  and  havt;  khvimI  tlicrii  nil.  One  i(.(ki'ri'l 
was  nearly  dt-ud.  llo  lost  5  ixiuiuls.  I  gave  liini 
Group-Over  and  in  two  weeks  lie  was  full  of 
pep  and  (iBlitint;  every  nmster  on  llie  place. 
Why  «l<»  |ie<ji>lf  let  their  birdx  die?  It's  80  easy 
lo    sHvt'    them    with    Oroii|»-(tver." 

it  is  aina'/.lnf;  how  iiiikkly  (cronpOver  ends 
colds  in  ponltry.  A  few  drops  in  the  nostrils 
usually  banishes  every  .symptom  ((ver-iiiitht — 
while  a  llttli  in  the  drinkinK  water,  as  a  pre- 
ventlv(>.  (jnanls  the  whole  Mock.  For  a  liberal 
sui>plv.  .send  Mv  (or  .$1  for  the  extra  l.irRe 
sizei  'to  lliinellDuBKer  Co..  071  fostal  Station 
Hide..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  As  llronp-Over  is 
Kuaraiiteed  to  do  the  work  or  money  refiniUed. 
it  costs   nothing   to   try. 


S±mVF  POULTRY 


Sliip    Y'uir    T.irc    Hr'iilcr;    and    (ithor    rnultry    to    Nc-w 
Vcrli'.^'    Ohlc  t     I.ln'     P.Millrv     11. m.^.'.     I:-.!      ISH.'i 

WE  ARE  BONDED    COIUMISSION    MERCHANTS 


(l.iv    ('Ml'iiiiur    and    iiistrui'lioni' 


U'riti-   lor    Uoli- 
Box    F-2 


KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo.^""  iT.^'^'iP.TcIS^'^*' 

When   writing   Advertisers  please  mentioti 
The    Pennsylvania    Farmer. 


WA/va's^-i^ 


^  Breeding  Cockerels  at  llargain  Prices 

1^^^^  Alsonni' selprilon  of  Piill"ts     A miTicii's  Oldest 

H^V  and  lir,are<il  Layint;  Stniin  iif  Hocks   Selected. 

^B^V ,  Trupnestml  and  Pedlcrecd  for  fcffw since  1.H89 

-^  iiet  yUKt:  Catalog.    Hiilchtin/  Kuvs  half  t>rlc<f 

10*1    Discount  UD       ItUDI        a    V  D         <■>■.  n' 

1932  Chicks.      J.W.  Parks  &  ions,  Box  6,  Altoona.  Pa. 


HEALTHY.    PEPPY    BABY    CHICKS 

win    ship    C.    O.    D.  25       .lO       lof,       .'•■iiii  lOiiO 

Itiirnd  PbnioutU  Itocks  .$2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $48.50  $95 
Heavy    Mixed  2.50     4.75       9.00     43.50     85 

PostJiKi'"  iiaid  and  full  dpliiiT.'d  itiuiit  .4Uar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  Ulsh  Ponltry  Farm  tc  Hatchery 
Hatchery  Chicks         Box  P.  Port  Trevortoii,  Penna, 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Ciisli  iir  C.  I)     I) 

Barred   &    Whlti-    Uocks    $10.00  per  100 

Hia>y    mixed    9.00  irar  100 

I'li'imld.     I.ivu  arrival   (.Tiaianlii'd 
J.   A.   BAUMGARONER.    Box    I.    Beaver   Springs,    Pa. 


UL.SH*S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

Wliito    Wyandottes.    White    Rocks,    B.^r. 
Koclcs   &   Heavy  Mixed.    Hatches   weok> 
ly    ill!    yoar.    We   ship    C.O.D,    or    cash 
lOO'o    live    arrival    Buarantoed. 
JAS.    E.   ULSH.  Box    P,  Beavrr   Springi,    Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


Ni'ver  before  .such 
liiKh  qnalliy  I'ldrka 
!ii  --oliiw:!  price.     N<';ir-i  of  service  Willi  ijuulity 
8  oil».     ^  ou  I  ant  loM'.     Itiioklet  free. 

Ml  riibi  r  ft  nn  and  hilrr    Asioclninn. 
LINESVILLE    HATCHERY,        Lineiville.    Pa. 
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WANTED— Farm  Products 


cT' 


I'oiilirv.   r.^L,"*.   I'niiiloes,  dr.     Wiile  tor  iiif 'inal 'ii 
321  N.   front  St..  Phila  .  V-. 
Oept.     A. 
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Poultry  Project 

Proves  Profitable 

DONALD  EVVING,  a  freshman  in 
the  Charleston  Township  Voca- 
tional School.  Tioga  county.  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  time  the  school  was  or- 
ganized, decided  on  a  garden  project 
his  first  year  because  it  took  very 
little  cash  outlay,  and  besides  he  was 
going  to  see  how  the  other  boys 
made  out  with  their  projects.  His 
garden  project  was  only  a  fair  suc- 
cess as  ideal  local  markets  are  miss- 
ing in  Tioga  county  which  is  strictly 
a  rural  county.  Usually  everybody 
has  a  garden  in  this  section. 

The  second  year  he  decided  on  poul- 
try. In  early  spring  he  remodeled  an 
old  storage  house  to  accommodate 
400  accredited  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
A  one-thousand-chick  capacity  size 
brooder  stove  was  bought  and  install- 
ed. The  stove  was  run  for  a  few  days 
to  control  the  temperature  and  be- 
come familiar  with  the  operation  of 
the  stove.  The  temperature  was  kept 
at  100  degrees  at  the  edge  of  the 
hover. 

Donald  Continues 

The  vigorous  peeps  arrived  April 
18th  in  fine  shape.  They  were  fed  a 
small  amount  of  pin-head  oats  and 
wheat  bran  on  paper  at  forty-eight 
hours  of  age  and  also  had  access  to 
sour  milk  to  drink.  At  first  they  were 
fed  five  times  a  day,  gradually  chang- 
ing to  three  feedings  a  day.  until  the 
end  of  the  second  week  when  chick 
starter  was  kept  before  them  all  the 
time  and  scratch  grain  fed  twice  a 
day. 

The  temperature  of  the  stove  was 
lowered  from  time  to  time  to  harden 
off  the  chicks.  When  four  weeks  old 
perches  were  placed  in  the  house  to 
encourage  early  roosting.  At  six 
weeks  of  age  they  were  put  on  grow- 
ing mash  gradually  and  given  an 
outside  run  which  was  enclosed  and 
changed  from  time  to  time.  The  cock- 
erels were  separated  when  seven 
weeks  old  and  fed  a  fatt5ning  ration 
at  the  age  of  eight  weeks.  The  cock- 
erels averaged  two  and  three-fourths 
"cunds  at  ten  weeks  whfn  thpv  were 
marketed.  The  mortality  was  five 
per  cent  up  to  twelve  weeks  of  age. 

The  first  egg  was  received  when 
the  pullets  were  four  months  and 
twelve  days  old,  at  which  time  180 
pullets  were  housed.  The  production 
of  the  flock  was  206  eggs  per  bird. 

Having   made    a   success   with   his 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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YOUNQ  PEOPLE'S 
FORUM 


Conducted  by 
ELSIE  K.  WATSON 


with  his  poultry.  At  present  he  has 
350  hens  and  1,000  baby  chicks.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  sold  hatching 
eggs  to  a  local  hatchery,  thereby  in- 
creasing his  profits.  His  chicks  this 
year  are  of  higher  quality  than  pre- 
vious years.  The  viability  up  to  six 
weeks  "of  age  has  been  100  per  cent. 
Donald  has  been  a  winner  in  the 
State  Project  Contest  the  past  year 


See  how  this  fellow  tips  the  scjileH  at 
eight  weeks,  four  da,ys. 

first  poultry  project,  Donald  decided 
to  continue  his  poultry  work  the 
third  year,  1929-30.  He  bought  500 
accredited  White  Leghorn  chicks  of 
the  same  qaulity  he  had  before,  rais- 
in.ir  490  out  of  500  to  twelve  weeks 
oi  age.  The  fall  of  1930  he  had  144 
old  hens  and  240  nice  puP.ets  which 
began  laying  at  the  age  of  four 
months  and  six  days. 

During    the    senior    year.    1930-31, 
Donald  decided  once  more  to  continue 


dred  different  articles,  ranging  from 
a  boat  to  a  bob-sled  and  from  a  work- 
bench to  a  dog  house.  The  booklet 
costs  a  dime  and  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing that  amount  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
asking  for  the  wood  utilization  bul- 
letin called  "You  Can  Make  It  for 
Profit." 


November  28,  1931 

Do  You  Use  Correct  English 

CAN   you   find    what   is    wrong  jq 
each  of  the  following  sentences? 

1.  I    expect    that     you    had    a    pleasant 
tune   yesterday. 

2.  Mary    and    Joe    «at    lu-xt    to    one   an- 
other. 

3.  The  three  si.sters  are  devoted  to  each 
other. 

1.  I   think  that   will   he  refil  nice, 
o.  Neither  he  or  I   wu.s   there. 

6.  She   fcel.s   iiadly. 

7.  Let's   you   and   X    (io. 

g.  Wlio   do    you    wi.«h    to   see? 

9.  I    don't    know    notliing    about    it. 

10.  yiie    is   dark    tmnplectioned. 

11.  I    heard  you   wuis  at  the  party. 

I  wonder  how  many  can  find  the 
mistakes.  To  the  four  boys  or  girls 
who  correct  them  and  write  the  best 
letter  on  the  subject  "It  Pays  to  Be 
Educated"   there  will  be  prizes. 

Address  your  letter  to  Young  Peo- 
ple's Editor.  Pennsylvania  Farmer, 
7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


Donald  Ewing's  flock  at  seven  weeks. 


WHAT    IS    YOVU   SCOBE    WINNE&S 

J.  Natalie  Porter,  Beatrice  E.  Brimer 
and  Mary  V.  Kundra  scored  the  highest 
in  our  recent  contest  "What  in  Your 
Score?"  Prizes  have  been  sent  to  these 
girls.  Watch  for  the  next  contest  and  be 
sure  to  send  in  your  answer.  It  may  win 
a  prize.  The  answer.^  to  the  questions  are 
as   follows: 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson.  2.  Eagle  Scout. 
3,  Pegasus.  4,  In  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  5, 
Five  on  each  foot.  6.  Damascus.  7.  Karl  I, 
8.  Chicle,  a  gum  derived  from  certain 
tree.s  found  in  Central  America.  9,  Mt. 
Whitney  in  California.  10,  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington.  11,  On  the  left.  12,  Five. 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Mary  (with  her  husband, 
William  of  Orange),  Anne,  Victoria.  13.  In 
cabbage.  II.  They  were  all  .sculptors. 
15,  Belgrade.  16,  It  was  the  boundary  line 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  sur- 
veyed by  Mason  and  Dixon.  18,  Com- 
mander Richard  E.  Byrd.  19,  Port  light 
is  red.    20,   Thomas   Hukhe.'s. 


and  was  also  elected  a  Keystone  Fu- 
ture Farmer  at  Harrisburg  during  the 
Farm  Products  Show — the  highest 
honor  that  can  come  to  any  vocation- 
al boy. 

The  projects  were  carried  on  a 
father  and  son  partnership  basis.  The 
partnership  has  been  so  successful 
that  Donald  will  remain  on  the  farm 
and  help  expand  their  dairy  and  poul- 
try business. 


Little  Folks'  Corner 


-C(- 


Two  Good  Turns 

SCOUTS  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  recent- 
ly participated  in  the  dedication  of  a 
marker  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at 
the  point  where  Corporal  Brady  Paul 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Highway  Patrol 
was  shot  down  by  bandits  two  years 
ago.  Troop  No.  10  of  New  Castle, 
through  Scoutmaster  C.  W.  Hicks, 
presented  a  United  Stateg  Flag  to  be 
flown  beside  the  marker  and  pledged 
as  a  matter  of  Troop  service,  to  take 
charge  of  raising  and  lowering  it 
upon  all  occasions  when  it  is  flown. 
*      *      * 

DEATH  called  a  halt  to  the  good 
turn  of  Troop  No.  4  of  Everson. 
Pa.  Two  years  ago  the  Troop  adopted 
Mrs.  Mary  Wisniewski  as  Troop 
mother.  She  died  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  eve  of  her  108th  birthday. 

During  the  two  years  the  Scouts 
made  regular  calls  at  the  cottage 
v/here  she  lived  alone.  They  brought 
in  coal  and  wood,  built  fires,  ran  er- 
rands and  did  the  heavier  work.  Later 
the  Scouts  had  electric  lights  install- 
ed and  paid  the  bills. 


-»- 


Ask  Your  Banker 

Deposit  $50  in  your  bank  and  make 
the  following  withdrawals: 
First:         $20,  leaving  balance  of  $30 
Second:        15,  leaving  balance  of     15 
Third:  9.  leaving  balance  of       6 

Fourth:         6,  leaving  balance  of       0 


Now  add  them  up:    $51 

Then  go  around  and  try  to  collect 
that  extra  dollar. 

» 

Useful  Bulletin  for  Boys 

BOYS  who  like  to  make  things  out 
of  wood  will  find  a  host  of  ideas 
and  information  in  a  bulletin  p\iblish- 
ed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce.   It  tells  how  to  make  a  him- 


LITTLE  Theresa  Letitia  Weston 
hated  her  long  name.  She  dearly 
loved  the  two  grandmothers  who  had 
handed  part  of  it  down  to  her,  but 
she  did  not  like  to  be  laughed  at  and 
whenever  some  well-meaning  person 
who  had  inquired  her  name  would  lis- 
ten in  amusement  and  then  remark. 
"Well,  you  certainly  have  a  long 
title."  the  little  girl  would  wriggle 
and  flush  and  nm  away  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"My  name  is  too  long,"  she  told 
her  cousin  Lena,  "That's  why  all  my 
own  children  have  very  short  names, 
and  the  one  I  love  the  best  the  short- 
est name  of  all." 

Cousin  Lena  looked  smilingly  at 
the  big  armful  of  dolls  Theresa  Le- 
titia carried.  "What  is  this  favorite 
dolly's  name?"  she  asked. 

"Her  name  is  T,"  Theresa  Letitia 
answered.  "It's  just  a  letter,  but  it 
stands  up  so  nice  and  straight  with 
a  pretty  top  that  hangs  over  like  a 
tablecloth.  And  it's  so  easy  to  say. 
That's  why  I  named  her  T.  I  always 
take  her  wherever  I  go." 

But  one  day  something  very  sad 
happened  to  Theresa  Letitia.  She  had 
taken  her  favorite  dolly  with  her  on 
the  trolley.  Just  beside  her  sat  a 
poorly-dressed  little  girl.  Theresa 
Letitia's  arms  were  full  of  packages 
and  bundles,  so  she  put  T  down  on 
the  seat  while  she  straightened  things 
out.  When  she  turned  the  next  mo- 
ment to  pick  up  T  the  poorly-dressed 
little  girl  and  the  beautiful  doll  were 
both  gone! 

Every  one  on  the  crowded  car  was 
startled  by  the  wail  of  anguish  which 
rang  through  the  air. 

"Oh!  my  T!"  sobbed  Theresa  Le- 
titia.   "I've  lo.st  my  T!" 

A  motherly-looking  woman  patted 
her  on  the  back.  "Don't  cry,  my  dear. 
We'll  all  help  you  find  it,"  she  said. 
Then  she  and  all  the  other  passengers 
searched  and  searched  while  poor 
Theresa  Letitia,  broken-hearted  at 
the  lo.ss  kept  right  on  screaming,  "My 
T'  my  T!  my  dear,  dear  T!" 

"She  must  have  dropped  it  before 
she  got  on  the  car,"  a  kind  old  gen- 
tleman assured  the  rest.  "There! 
there!  my  dear.  Don't  worry  over  it. 
Your  mother  will  not  whip  you.  She 
will  know  it  was  an  accident." 


"Of  course  she  will  not  whip  me," 
poor  Theresa  Letitia  said.  "But  I 
want  my  T!  I  love  my  dear,  dear  T!" 
"The  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard 
from  a  child  of  that  size,"  the  old 
gentleman   told   the  conductor. 

"She  lives  in  that  house  on  the  next 
corner,"  tiie  cuiidut^tor  replied.  "I 
know  her  very  well,  for  she  often 
rides  on  this  car.  She  is  usually  hap- 
py and  smiling.  But  she  surely  has 
a  broken  heart  today." 

He  helped  the  child  off  at  the  next 
comer,  while  the  other  passengers 
with  mingled  sympathy  and  amuse- 
ment heard  her  still  sobbing  as  she 
rushed  through  her  own  home  gate- 
way. 

Late  that  afternoon  the  motherly- 
looking  woman  rang  the  doorbell  at 
the  Weston  home. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  your  little 
girl  all  day."  she  told  Mrs.  Weston. 
"I  don't  know  how  much  tea  she  lost, 
nor  what  kind  it  was,  but  here's  a 
poimd  of  the  best  Ceylon  and  India, 
and  I  hope  she  vdll  like  it." 

And  while  Theresa  Letitia's  moth- 
er, amazed  and  puzzled,  stared  at  her 
guest,  a  kind  old  gentleman  very 
much  out  of  breath  hurried  up  the 
steps  and  handed  her  another  pack- 
age. 

"It  was  your  little  girl  who  lost  the 
tea  this  morning,  wasn't  it?"  he  ask- 
ed. "Now  I  don't  believe  at  all  in  let- 
ting little  children  drink  tea.  They'd 
much  better  drink  milk.  But  the  child 
felt  so  heart-broken  that  I've  brought 
her  a  half-pound  of  China  tea." 

"Theresa  Letitia  never  drinks  tea. 
She  didn't  lose  any  tea  this  morning 
It  was  her  dolly  she  lost,"  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton started  to  explain,  but  just  at 
that  instant  a  poorly-dressed  little 
girl  came  running  up. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.  "Is  this  where 
Theresa  Letitia  Weston  lives?  Here 
is — " 

What  did  she  go  on  to  say? 
Did   she   have   the   lost  dolly? 
Had    she    taken    it? 
If    not,    did    Theresa    Letitia    ever 
find    it? 

Finish  the  story  and  send  it  to 
Little  Folks'  Corner,  Pennsylvania 
Farmei',  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  There  will  be  a  fine  piiz« 
for  the  best  ending. 


CCopyrlght  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.) 
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Buy  Farms 


FOR  SOUND 
INVESTMENTS 


The  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  of  Baltimore  has 
a  few  exceptional  values 
in  farms  located  in  ...  . 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia 


I 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR 
ATTRACTIVE   OFFERINGS 

Reasonable  cash  payment 

and  balance  in  convenient 

monthly  or  annual  payments. 

Dept.  B 

FEDERAL  LAND 

BANK  sf 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Starts  Hens  Laying 

Her^s  a  Ne^  Way  to  Get  Eg^  ia  Winter. 
Costs  Nothing  to  Try 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Wagner,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  a  real  idea  for  chicken  rais- 
ers who  are  not  getting  plenty  of 
eggs.    She  says: 

■'On  Kov.  i«i,  uijr  150  iiuiltrir*  wrr»-  not  lujiuh. 
I  gave  thpm  Dan  Snnfr  and  Rot  .^(H  oritk  in  the 
next  3  weeks;  Bold  $76  worth  in  December,  and 
$100  worth  in  January.  The  binlH  were  Rtrong 
and  healttiy  all  winter,  and  cackled  like  It  wan 
•print;." 

Don  SuHB,  the  Chines*  brand  of  tablets  which 
Mrs.  Wagner  used,  are  opening  the  eye«  of 
chicken  raisera  all  over  Amerlon.  The»e  tablct.<i 
can  bo  obtalntxl  from  BnrTell-I>uKg:er  f%).,  136 
PoHtal  Station  Bldg.,  Indiannnolls,  Ind.  Poultry 
ralneni  whose  hens  are  not  JayinR  well  should 
send  50  cents  for  a  trial  packaBo  (or  $1  for  the 
extra  large  siie.  holding  3  times  as  much).  Don 
Song  is  positively  guarantee<l  to  do  the  work  or 
money  refunded,  so  It  costs  nothing  to  try.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  start  giving  Don  Sung  to  your  hens, 
80  yon  will  have  a  good  supply  of  fresh  eggs 
all    winter. 

TRAP 
TAGS 


mHk  WIKE 


SUMMIT,  N,  Y. 


Copper  or  alumiiiurri.  Name  .ahil'rwl(lr,sHRt.ainiH><l  In  CAch 
tag     Prices;  20  tiiKS  M)c:   45  Uikh  $1  (H):  10<1  t^utfl  »2.00 

gSS  BIViNS,  Printer,  Box 502, Snimnit,  N.York 
SWINE 


EASTERN  CHAMPION  DUROC  HERD 

49  Champion,  132  Flrat,  62  Second,  35  Third,  mir 
winnings  this  season  at  the  largest  Kastem 
Fblrs.  We  are  pricing  real  spring  boar  pposi)ects 
and   bred   gilts  at   today's  .vali.e 

Our  herd  repn-sents  the  best  blood  lines  able  to 
obtain  In  the  Middle  West.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   LAtJXMONT   FABMS,    WrighUviUe,   Pa. 

—DUROC    BOARS    AlTD    en.T8— 

$20  00    each.    reg.    All    Stock    Immuned. 
B.  H.  JOHKSOM, West  Liberty,  Ohio 

"Oalliaiit    Special    and    The   Exceptional"    repre- 
senting   the    highest    Standard    of    I'oland-China 
Perfection.    Am    offering    a    great    buying    opimr 
tunlty.    Fall    and    spring    boars,    real    herd    boar 
|ro8|iectii.  C.    B.    Eppley,        Zanesvilla,    Ohio 

REG.     SPOTTED     POLAND-CHmAS.-   «     to     10 

wkH  old  pigs.  $8.60  either  six.  Sold  out  of 
Older  hogs.   A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  2,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

BIO  TTPE  P0LAND8.-  Choice  Pigs  all  age-.,  for 
sale.  Thrifty  and  nice.  Write  for  Ki>e<  Inl  low 
prices.  O.    8.    HALL,  Farmdale.    Ohio. 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 
Service  boars,  pigs  ami  ^^rvji  ^^'"^'ii  (  hnniiiion 
Mood.  Must  please.      C.  E.  CASSEL,    Hershey,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PI08  for  breeding,  0  8  weeks, 
$4.50.  Feeding  pigs,  C  weeks.  $3.50:  8  weeks, 
$3.76.  C.    Lewi!    Taylor,         Wyalming.    Pa. 

REGISTERED     HAMPSHIRE     HOGS.     Natlmml 
t'liHiiipionslilp bloodlines.  Prices  rcnsoni\blc>  and  in 
elude   n-gistration  and  vafcinntlon    All  ages  ai^ll 
able.   Thistle   Dhu   Farms,  Inc.,   Blalrstown,   H.J. 

1  ..,..»  Do..L.k:*a«        (irnnd  lot  of  pigs  mated, 

Large  Derksnires      |,„.,i  jnts.  Hrrvi.e  boars 


GEO.    W.     DOZER. 


Roscvillc.     Ohio 


PENNS   VALLEY   BERKSHIRES.     Spring   Uoars 
ready    for    service.    8    to    10    wks.    old    pigs. 
^.   t.    RISHEL, Centre   Hall.   Pa. 

0  I  C  PIGS,  pried  reiisomible  tnii-  lyis-.  best 
onal'ltv.  is^Ilprrc  furiuslied  find  mIiIpi»mI  cm  «p 
nroval        Hollis  Calvin.   B.  2    Beaver  Falls.   Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


THE  grain  market  has  been  maikoil 
by  rather  wide  fluctuations  thi.s 
week,  culminating  in  a  decline  of  up 
to  4  cents  on  wheat  yesterday.  These 
price  swings  are  to  be  expected  follow - 
injT  the  rapid  advance  of  prices  and 
the  later  movement  dowward.  In  spite 
of  these  price  changes,  however,  the 
market  is  still  well  above  the  low  spot, 
and  fcelins  among  farmers  is  very  ma- 
terially improved.  This  is  a  common 
comment  among  those  who  have  rea- 
son to  know.  It  is  now  felt  that  the 
worst  is  over,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned,  and  that  those  who  have 
weathered  the  storm  so  far  will  pull 
through.  Grains  are  selling  at  a  level 
that  doesn't  look  so  bad  when. compar- 
ison is  made  with  early  in  October, 
and  it  is  believed  that  hogs  are  at  or 
near  their  low  point.  Good  cattle  are 
making  a  fair  return,  lamb  feeders  so 
far  have  been  breaking  about  even, 
poultry  products  bring  in  some  much 
needed  cash,  and  while  the  dairy  re- 
turn for  many  is  meager,  it,  too,  is 
cash. 

Steady  Trade  in  Lambs 
Following  a  midweek  dip,  the  lamb 
market  closed  this  week  about  where 
it  opened,  and  the  average  price  for 
the  week,  at  $5.55,  was  the  same  as 
last  week.  Only  a  material  let-up  in 
the  total  receipts  at  leading  markets 
made  it  possible  for  tops  at  the  week- 
end   to    sell    up    to    $6.40. 

New  I-K>w  in  Hogs 

Hogs  made  a  new  low  this  week,  the 
average  being  $4.55,  this  being  a  dime 
below  the  previous  low  two  weeks  ago. 
It  was  a  week  of  liberal  marketing, 
eleven  points  having  657,000  hogs,  this 
number  comparing  with  622,000  a  week 
ago,  593,000  a  year  ago,  and  667.000  two 
years  ago. 

New  Top  on  Cattle 

Another  new  top  on  the  cattle  mar- 
ket this  week — $12.75  for  heavies,  a 
gain  of  60  cents  over  last  week,  and 
$12.25  for  yearlings,  25  cents  higher. 
The  gain  was  mostly  on  the  strictly 
choice  kinds,  however,  and  some  feel 
that  it  is  a  bad  thing,  as  it  will  encour- 
age some  feeding  not  properly .  based 
on  the  general  market  run  of  sales. 
The  steer  average  this  week  was  $8.85, 
a  gain  of  25  cents  over  last  week. 

At  Kansas  City  this  week  the  Amer- 
ican Royal  champion  load  of  cattle 
brought  $15.25,  against  $25  a  cwt.  a  year 
ugu.  The  chttiiipiou  club  steer  brought 
$1  a  pound  and  the  champion  steer  in 
the  open  classes  87  cents  a  pound. 

Milk  Trouble 

There  is  trouble  in  the  Chicago  milk- 
shed,  manifested  in  the  burning  of 
barns  containing  dairy  cattle.  The 
victims  are  those  selling  outside  the 
producers'  association.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  the  St.  Louis  district 
where  a  fight  for  recognition  of  the 
producers'  organization  has  been  on  for 
some  time,  with  a  strike  by  producer 
members  in  effect. 

Chicago,  Nov.  21,  1931.  Watson 


try  were  fairly  liberal  and  top  quality 
stock  ranged  from  28rr(i30c.  Nearby 
turkeys  were  moving  rather  slowly  in 
New  York  with  the  best  dressed  stock 
selling  at  36r(i'38c  per  pound.  Live  tur 
keys  in  New  York  moved  at  27fi»)33c. 
Butter  markets  were  unsettled  dur- 
ing the  week  and  prices  fluctuated,  but 
closed  showing  a  decline  of  IVjc  per 
pound.  The  trade  lacked  confidence 
and  worked  to  prevent  stock  from  ac- 
cumulating. Reports  of  increased  pro- 
duction were  the  chief  weakening  fac- 
tor. 

Pennsylvania  potatoes  in  Philadel- 
phia ranged  from  60rfii90c  per  100-pound 
sack,  with  the  majority  of  good  stock 
selling  around  85c.  Rail  receipts  of 
Maine  potatoes  moved  very  slowly  at 
$l((j)1.10  per  100-pound  sack,  while  the 
boat  receipts  sold  mostly  at  95c.  Ship- 
ments from  all  sections  are  running 
hghter  than  last  year,  as  growers  and 
shippers  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  price  level. 

Potato  production  is  estimated  about 
11  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  but 
shipments  have  been  23  per  cent  less, 
which  means  that  most  of  the  crop  is 
still  in  the  country  warehouse  await- 
ing stronger  markets. 

Apples  Quiet 
The  apple  market  in  Philadelphia 
continued  quiet.  The  best  nearby 
Smokehouse  sold  at  75((/)$1.10  per  bush- 
el, Delicious  90c(u)lA0,  Mcintosh  1.25(i/i 
1.75.  Stayman  75cf(*)$1.10,  Romes  IScii^ 
$1.25,  Yorks  60(fi'80c,  and  Nero  50<rt)75c. 
Combined  stocks  of  apples  in  cold 
storage  this  season  were  equivalent  to 
10,345,000  barrels,  or  14  per  cent  more 
than  last  November  and  33  per  cent 
above  the  five-year  average.  Holdings 
were  reported  at  2,263,000  barrels,  14,- 
670,000  boxes  and  9,575,000  barrels. 


November  28,  I93i 

Produce  Quotations 

FHIIiAS£I.PHIA 

Batter.  HikIkt  than  extruK,  3irg)37c;92 
score,    ;«<•;   iM)   .Mcore,   31'm'. 

Egtfs.— P.  C.  best  mark.s.  ■ISfmSOc;  near- 
hy  white  extra.^.  42''((il(!<-:  nearby  browil 
extra.s,  •JUCfi>4t)c:  nearhy  mixed  colors,  33^,, 
:{!!(•;    nearby    current    rrieijits,    3n(<i<:i2t: 

Poultry.- -Live  fowl.><,  M^(ii22c;  broilers 
1.0<''('24r;  old  roosters,  12ii(^ir><':  pijioona,  pr' 
2(ir«)2f)c;    turkeys.    'M<<i>2Gf;    diick.s,    17c.      ' 

Prtat«.— APPLES,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  Oi  b.skts 
various  variotie.'i.  SSdi'Mc.  CRANBERRie.s' 
N.    J..    >.t    bbl.    boxe.i,    $l«/'2. 

Vegetables.— BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  l 
I..  8ft;)12c  per  qt.  BROC(^OLI,  Pa.,  crates 
$1.50ftD1.75.  BEETS.  N.J.  &  Pa.,  l'i/i",i.'.c  bch 
CARROTS,  N.  J.  &  Pn..  l'ii'2',L-c  buiirh 
CABBAGE,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  %  bskf.,  2(ir„30<' 
CAULIFLOWER,  N.  J.,  crate.'^,  Udvli^ 
CELERY.  I'a.  &  N.  J..  SriMOc.  bunch 
ESCAROLB.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  2iW25c.  buii' 
LETTUCE,  N.J..  crates.  BiR  Bo.ston,  Wy,,' 
75c.  MUSHROOMS.  Pa..  3-lb.  bskta..  40<!i' 
60c.  PUMPKINS,  N.  J..  %  bskt..  2.')W40c 
PARSNIPS.  Pa.&  N.  J..  2,5C(*40c  %  bskt' 
SPINACH,  Pa.  &  N.  J..  SOOnQfic  bu.s.  TUrI 
NIPS,  N.  J.  &  Pa..  %  bakts..  white,  m, 
30c.  SWEET  POTATOES.  N.  J.,  %  bsktii 
reds  &  yellows.  No.  I's.  35(a)60c.  POTA- 
TOES. Pa.  &  N.  J.,  100- lb.  sack.s.  round 
whites.  70«/>90r. 


-O- 


Produce  Market  Review 

THE  fresh  egg  market  in  Philadel- 
phia was  firm  during  the  week  with 
light  receipts.  Daily  truck  receipts 
are  running  about  50  per  cent  lighter 
than  at  this  time  last  year.  Mid-west- 
ern receipts  have  also  declined.  Aver- 
age firsts  are  selling  around  38c.  Quite 
a  volume  of  fresh  eggs  is  coming  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  chain  stores  are 
featuring  mediums  at  39c  a  dozen. 

In  New  York  closely  selected  white 
extras  were  quoted  at  46(^i)50c,  average 
extras  at  40(^45c,  extra  firsts  at  32l^ 
37c  and  the  other  grades  of  white  eggs 
at  24@>31c.  Brown  eggs  from  the  near- 
by sections  sold  at  42(<()47c  and  mixed 
colors  at  18 ft/ 40c. 

The  New  York  live  poultry  market 
was  firm.  Nearby  colored  fowl  sold  at 
21  r(iJ23c,  Leghorn  fowl  at  leftjilGc,  chick- 
15fri)23c,  broilers  at  20rfr24c  and  pullets 
16'r/)26c.  Dealers  report  that  a  good 
many  broilers  arriving  from  nearby 
states  show  indications  that  fish  has 
been  used  for  feeding  and  unless  the 
feed  is  dropped  about  ten  days  before 
they  are  shipped  the  broilers  give  off 
an  odor  that  is  detrimental  to  their 
sale. 

Turkey  Receipts 

Warm  weather  has  been  holding  up 
activity  in  the  turkey  market,  but  re- 
ceipts in  both  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  are  running  lighter  than  last, 
year.  The  market  in  general  was  firm 
at  the  close  of  the  week  and  fancy 
nearby  dressed  stock  sold  at  3.5<rti37c 
in  Philadelphia.    Receipts  of  live  poul- 


FITTSBURGK 

Batter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras 
3H4C  st'indarda,  29Uc;  89  .score.  27^0;  88 
score,    27 Vic. 

'Eggn. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first 
27ffi>30c;  fresh,  extra  firsts,  32r«/)34c:  near- 
by  hennery   whites,   extra.s,   39('a''42c. 

FoTiltry. — Live  hens,  heavy,  21''i'23c;  me- 
dium. lH<(i>20c;  Leghorns.  IMfillc;  ."ipring- 
ers,  15<(j'17c;  colored  sprinpers.  heavy,  19 
<?j)21c;  small.  17i'«il9c;  old  roosters,  12i'il4c; 
ducks,  17<'fj)19c;  geese,  15(W18c;  turkeys, 
young  loms  and  hen.s.  No,  I'.s  25i!;)28c;  No 
2'3    and    old    toms.    20Cid23c. 

FYesh  killed  full  dressed  hens,  35c;  hog 
dressed,  30c  . 

a 

CHICAQO   CASH    GRAIN 

Chicago,  Nov.  23.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheat, 
57(U>59c;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  new.  446i>44\t,c; 
No.  2  yellow  corn.  old.  5514®55-^4C;  No"  2 
white   oats.    27*^)27^40. 


LIVESTOCK 


PXTTSBUBOH 

Cattle 

Monday's  receipts  were  very  light,  only 
a  dozen  carloads.  Light  receipts  are  usual 
Thank.sgiving  week  but  we  cannot  remem- 
ber 30  meager  a  supply  as  this.  There 
were  hardly  enough  cattle  to  make  a  mar- 
ket. Nearly  all  kinds  sold  higher  than 
last  week.  A  few  steers  brought  $8  per 
cwt..  and  more  of  the  same  kind  could 
have  found  buyers  at  the  same  figure.  A 
few    good    fleshy    steers    of    ai-ound    1.200 

Decent  light  and  handy  butcher  steers 
went  at  $6i'a>6.25.  good  ones  being  few. 
Ordinary  light  steers  and  plain  handy- 
weight  steers  brought  $5.2505.50.  Heifers 
were  .stronger,  few  good  ones  here.  Fair 
fleshy  kind  went  at  $5(^5.25.  Fat  cows 
were  .stronger,  a  few  selling  up  to  $5,  bulk 
of  good  ones  $4,254*4.50.  Bulls  showed 
little  change.  Prices  were  Irregular  and 
influenced   by   the   need  of  the   buyer. 

Choice   dry-fed   steers    None   here 

Choice    grass    steers    $7  bOii>  8  00 

Good   to  choice,  do 7  OOdi)  7  50 

Fair   to   good,   do 6  SOW  7  00 

Ordinary   to   fair    6  OOda)  6  50 

Plain  heavy  steers    5  BOii  6  25 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  None  here 

Good  butcher  steers,   1.000  to 

1,150    lb.s 6  50ia>  6  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  004i»  6  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 5  50«)  6  00 

Common,    do 5  00«i)  5  50 

Good  light  butcher  steers  ....     6  OOii  6  25 

Fair  to  good   light  steers    5  50©  6  00 

Common  to  medium,  do 4  504i)  6  25 

Inferior   light   steers    4  OOW  4  60 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers     Nominal 

Choice   fat   heifers    5  50<a>  6  00 

Good  to  choice  heifers   5  00®  5  50 

Fair  to  good   heifers    4  50((i>  5  00 

Common    to   fair    heifers    3  50(fj)  4  60 

Choice  fat  cows    4  7641)  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows  4  25tP  4  76 

Fair  to  good  cows  3  Sftid  4  25 

Common  to  fair  cows  2  Ibii  3  25 

Canners     1  75fri)  2  50 

FVesh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00(3175  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  OOfri)  4  2."^ 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .  4  25(a)  4  50 
Fair  to  good    handy  bulls    ...     3  76<J>  4  25 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  2S(^  3  75 

Inferior   bulls    3  00(9)3  25 

Hogv 

Last  week  for  the  first  time  top  hogs 
sold  at  $5  at  this  point.  Monday's  supply 
was  about  35  double-deck  carloads,  or 
5,250  head.  Last  week's  closing  prices 
ruled,  all  the  sorted  handy-weights  going 
at  $5.  Demand  was  good  at  this  price 
and  more  hogs  of  the  right  weight  could 
have  been  .sold.  Heavy  mixed  lots  broughf 
$4.80'f/)4.90  depending  on  the  number  of 
weighty  hogs  in  them.  Heavy  hoRs  were 
slow  and  $4.75  represents  about  the  top 
in  this  line,  weights  of  300  lbs.  or  there- 
abotits  not  being  salable  at  this  figure. 
Good  light  hogs  brought  $4.75  and  so  difl 
the  best  of  the  pigs.  .Sows  w^ro  weak, 
with  $4  obtainable  for  desirable  weight.«, 
iitliera    less. 

Heavy.   2.'j0  lbs.   or  over    $4  .Wri)  4  ir, 

Heavy     mixed      4  IfidD  4  9ti 

Medium    wt.s.,    180-200   lbs.    .    ,     5  00 
Heavy   V.irkers.    1«0-1SO  lbs.    .        5  00 


Light  Yorkers.  125-150  lbs.    ...  4  70&     75 

Pig.s.    90-110    lbs 4  50®  4  75 

Roughs    3  75«tf  4  00 

StaKs     1  50@  2  00 

Sheep  and  Iiambs 
The  supply  was  light  on  Monday,  not 
over  eight  carloads  in  the  pens.  Demand 
was  not  urgent  for  anything  and  prices 
showed  little  change.  Sheep  were  slow 
on  the  basis  of  $3  for  good  handy  wethers 
and  very  few  of  the.se  here.  Lambs  were 
.steady  at  $6.50  for  those  going  into  the 
top  soil,  iiieuiuni  kind  $o«i'5.5u  and  otti- 
ers  downward  from  $.5.  Weighty  lambs  are 
not  wanted  except  at  a  discount  and  those 
of  90  lbs.  or  over  are  likely  to  be  thrown 
out.  Coarse  buck  lambs  .sell  around  a  dol- 
lar below  ewes  and  wethers  of  correspond- 
ing   condition. 

Good    to    best   wethers    $2  75@  3  00 

Good   mixed    2  SO©  2  75 

Fair  to   good,  do 2  00®  2  50 

Common    to    fair    1  00@  2  00 

Good   to   best   lambs    6  25''ri)  6  50 

Medium   lambs    5  OO®  6  50 

Culls  and   common    3  00(a)  5  00 

Calves 
Monday's    supply    was    about    450    head. 
Good   veal   calves  sold   at  $8.   seconds  J6<</ 
7    and    others    on    down    to    $3.      Inferior 
calves   very  slow  at  $34*4. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernsev  Rlllls 'rom   one  month   to  serr- 

Innd  ft  Good  Gift  A.B..  sire  of  Junior  Champion. 
I'eiinKylvanln   Show,   out   of  A.R.    dams  with  rec- 
onlH    «ii>    to   700    lbs.    fnt.    Herd    Accrpdited  and 
niood    Ti'Ktcd.      I'ri.oM    to    Kiilt    timr.x. 
FRITZLYN     FARMS, Pipersville,    ?*■ 

OtTERNSEY  BULLS.— All  aRPs,  ba.  kod  bv  ei- 
rolUnt  produc  tlon,  carrviiiK  most  iiopiilar  blood 
llnt-K,  Hhowinjr  vpry  dPslraMo  individualitv.  Will 
•ell  at  Harriflco  |>ri<PH.  Ilcrtl  T.M.  aiui  Mixpd 
tpsted.  Mr.  Brenneis,  Dairy  Department, 
Kational    Farm    School, Bucka    County.   ?»■ 

GIIFKN^FVC  Voiine    f<tn<k.    iiialp   and 

An  red i ted    —     Itlomi    Tp.stpd 
FAIRACRES    FARM. Sewickley,   Tv 

For   Sale     Five    roKlHt«»rcd    Jerupy    cow8,    fresh 
"-^'^      or    it]>rln|(prii,     alno    n    few    heifers, 
at    farm    2    miles    north    of    HarrlNon    Citv. 
W.  F.  WAGNER,  R,  2,  Irwin,  P». 

FOR  SALE.  -Pure  bred  Ilolstcin  row-t  and  hcU 
en.  fresh  and  anrincerH.  Herd  fully  accrpdited. 
OILFOYLE    Br68.,    Ulster,    Bradford    Co..   ?>' 


SHEEP 


SOUTHDOWN  EWES  bred  to  IniiH.rtod  Udf 
Kilzprnild  Itiim.  iiricrKl  OKpecially  rpiiNiiiiiiMf- 
K»CK  can  liv  hpch  at  farm.  HaliKfaction  Kii«r- 
Hnt..«l.  EARL    JENKINS.        Aahley,    Ohio 

Shronshir«  Ramit  -  ^  ^  y<'''-  "i<i-  K'"" 
HYLLMEDE    FARM, Boaver,  j»: 

—REGISTERED    SHROFSHIRES— 

.Spvernl    bred    pwps   for   f<iilf. 
L.   M.   HEIOHWAY, Bliitfton,  OJHJ 

F«r  ^ala  •'•^'  '"'"<'  lari;p  Br.ido  rwis,  hrpd  to' 
I  ui      kjaic    ^.,ii„e.    |„,„|,i„^   at    $.%  liO    iht   hend 

HYLLMEDE  FARM, BEAVER.  ^ 

r    Tv|M>     Drlainp     Mrrlno     Ram''. 

I     and    2    yrw.     old.      «;ood     one!' 

Brott    Sc    Sons. Burgettstown.    Pj: 

CHEVIOT    EWES    l.r.'d     to    liil.iniilic.nfll    Chfv 
iiil     iiiiii,     niiiis:     DiirMct    i\v«'>(    and    inniM. 
MYRON  H.   LOFFER,  DeOraff,  Obn 


For  Sale 

Loe     R. 


.November  28.  1931 

CATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(SS.-Jt      15 


miOK    tc   DOE    RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
/.Vrii  Cattle     I'oland  China   Moc.s     Hampshire 
""'    nraft    HorKPH.  THE    SAINT    AMOUR 

mIpANY  Moitonvillo.    Ponna. 


(OM. 


"l^-^'roland-CLion 
E,    H.    Willia 


eiilyes. 
VriX" 


MilkinB     Shorthorn     luifcr     and     hull 

liDR.s  anil   KiiiMii^liirc    slippp. 

ams.         MarlintoM.    W.    Va. 


Farm  Conditions 


Angus 


irrli'' 


BAYARD 


Cattle   "'  7.?"""" 

BROS.,  WaynesbtirR.    Pa. 


FABM   I.AVX> 


MI3CEI.I.ANEOTT8  I.AND9 


.„iVrV-M\KIMi     FAIt.M.      11"     A<i-.->'     fn.ntinK 

f^Tr  nlfulf...  «im..tl.j  and  H-.v,.,-  1"  ••;•■»«..... 
i'",  «7 'ilMl  ri'.ilpt^  oiii'  .M-ar  frnni  iiilll."  itn<l 
»""»,;     Si.  Piidid   l.iiildinKs.    In.-urpd   $l(».(HMl.    To 

"h  iTv  l.-MK  time  terms.  If  tnkrn  s...,i.  In- 
?,L  4  ■"""-•  ira.tnr  truek.  'J  p.s  pnKines, 
{'mler  iiuuhlneiy  i.n.l  farm  .•(|nip[n..nt.  (  A. 
Pe";,  i-,!.nde<l  .Strout  ARent.  1-T  liMford  Av... 
CfttysburB.    Va. 


MtM.— *."'0<i    I"    Sh(iO    .-^Hvod 

in(f    i-xiM-nsp-M    for    17    >eiir.-i. 

•W    ItMshels    corn    in    .■^Incle 


„oNr.Y-MAKiNf;  r. 

LVl'rollurtivp  ncr.s  L'tKl  I'-nshels  corn  "'-'■'«"■ 
V.«r  ;«i(l  bii.-lielN  i«>tiitops  a.  re.  Km  ellent  a>- 
ifrtn'icnt  fruH.    ■,    ...  n-    ni-pberrips     I{;i-l"V;'...;>il 


(ortmei.t 

vdue 

(Write 

$.1,000. 

rowi". 

tStOPH, 

Moiil, 
SjirlnR 


jplondid       b.iil.llncw      api.riiisrd      .$10. (KH). 

for    picture.)     Fcelile    owner's    low    prl.e 

If  taken  woon  ho  inclu.les  pr.  iiiul.'s,  i: 
;t    heifers,     tools,     inaclilnerv .     mump     i.o- 

oats  hav,  corn,  wheat,  r.ve.  ClH.vtott 
lloiiili'd  Sirout  A(;e"t.  llau.iver  1!.>H(1. 
<;rove,    I'll. 


I\KK.<I1>K  FLllUIDA  FARM  Js.V.d.  ri.asiinl 
.inter  liouic  Jind  in..ne.\ -niiikini;  Ha.  re  fiirm: 
nMniirP  trees,  roses  and  shniLs.  -1  room  loiiipMl..w. 
Ke  l"'f'h.  p..n.i:e:  lan.l  all  f.-n..d.  n.«r  city 
C,„i,.rs  lake  S.-.-.u,  piirt  ciisli:  i.i. Lire  pp.  !U 
-  catal.iK.  Stivut  I'Hvs  Ituyer  s  Fiire.  .Stn.ut 
I4J::-1!1-:,    I.nud   Title    Itl.Ip..    niiln.    fa. 


rree 
AgHioy, 


nWN  A  FAR.M  IN-  MINNESOTA.  DAKOTA. 
Montana,  lUal.o,  AVaslUnRton  or  iirecon.  Crop 
MvniP""  oil  <•"»>■  ♦'•'"'^-  Free  II. ■nil. ire,  mcn- 
ffon  state     11.    AV.    Hyerly,   3a    Nortli.-rn   racitic 


Ballway,   .St.    roul,    Mbm. 


rr  l\Ti:ur.STKl>  in  SouthiTU  l-l..ri.ln.  v  ri 
R  v"  Kn-ii' li,  I'ort  Mvers,  JLirUlii.  It.'iilestn 
aiid'l'nsun.ii.e   .'iliee    V.m». 


write 
te 


BAW    TUBS    WANTED 


TR.VrrEHS— C.VSH  for  ■  our  Ititw  Furs.  Clreu- 
,,.  Kree-Tannlnp.  Taxidermy.  1-irtko,  4^6 
Penn    Ave..     IMttst.urph.     m.ir    Jos.'pli    ll.irne  s. 

HIPKS,  KIIUS,  AVOOI.,  TKl.TS.  Slilji  1"  or 
BTito    S.    H.    l.i^  inf,'-t.ui.    Lain  aster,     I'li. 

FOB   THE   EOME 


GEORGIA  rAl'EK  SlIKt-L  I'ECAX.;!:  ^„":;:,: 
1100;  Choice  sei'dlim;  I'e.ans:  1-'  lbs.,  Sl.tK). 
fholre  .Spanish  ikhihUs:  20  lbs..  H.W.  Satis- 
faction   Kuarauteed.     Fair>K'w    I  arm,     Quitman, 


faction    B 
lieorKia 


BI.T  FEAXITS  DIIIKCT  FROM  GUOWKKS. 
Saecial  10  pounds  jtl.OO;  100  iK>unds,  ?5.(H»; 
Sio  iwunds,  »-tl.01l.  l-arpe  I'nperslipll  Pecans 
5  pounds.  $1.75;  10  ixjunUs.  ja/K).  Idefll 
ChrlHtnias  Rifts.  Farmers'  Supply  Company, 
Franklin,   Va. 

JfMBO  I'E.VNl'TS.— Xew  Crop -G.mmI  Quality. 
'a'ii.-  *i  <v>'  .yi  <>>^  «»  <Mi.  irvi  X.'.  ()0  It  J. 
rounelU,    Franklin,    Va. 


NEl'RITIS.  ARTHRITIS,  RHEUMATISM  Lat- 
Ht  diaooverv.  For  Information  write.  Mediclay 
Laboratories"  Coriwratlon.    >Vllklnsburg.    I'a. 

TARN.— Cdored  wool  for  ItiiJTs.  $1.15  pound. 
KnIftinB  Yarn  at  biirBain.  Fr<;e  samples.  H. 
Bnrtlett,  Mauufarturer,  Box  F.  Harmony.  Maine. 

PECVNS— Larpe  size,  best  *iuallty.  new  (Top, 
20  ets  lb.:  lo  lbs.  and  over.  Delivered  your 
pla.p.   A,    It.    Kirliy.   toirt'ney,    S.   C. 

40  REAITIFI'L  CHltlSTMAS  CARDS  and  Fold- 
ers. Fanev  tiss.ie  lined  enveloia-s,  $1.00.  (teorpe 
Leavltt.    "411     Coe.     'WiMinsockct.     llhotli-     Island. 

SHELLED  and  SELECTED  rEAXCTS,  ten 
pound-s,    $1.00.    \Y.    \y.    AVlllianis,    Quitman,    (.a. 

HONET 


HONEV.— Extra. Ii'il  clovpr  or  bii.kwheiit.  .">  lbs.. 
»1.00:  10  lbs,  $1. "."■..  Postpaid.  E.  I).  El>. 
rnliunbia    Cro-s    Itoads.    Pa. 

LOXlJ'S  1*1  UI-:  IION'KV.— Cl.iver  or  bin  k«  li.-at. 
5  lb.  pail  one  dolbir  postimld.  Sntisfa.  ti.ui  piiar- 
auteeil.     W.    C.     I..>np,     Mlllville.     I'li 

HOXEY.- Ten  11.-.  bulk  ...nib,  iS-'.dO  Cstpiild. 
Prlcelisl     free.     Ed.     .Mil.  hell,     Cii-liiliii.     Olilo. 


Fottor   Co.,    Northern  Fa. 

N..V.  6:  Wile!  noes.-  Ilyinfj  .^..utliwanl 
and  a  lifilit  fall  of  .snow.  Crops  w<'ll  r;irf<l 
f.ir  iiiwl  fjuinors  arc  pluwiUK.  Tiiro.siiiiiK 
revealed  liglil  yifld.n  i)t  oats  and  liarley, 
hut  tlie  l)ti.kwhi;at  is  good.  r.)tat.je.s  a 
l.iiKe  cr.'P  and  of  ex((!llent  quulity.  Pri.f 
raiiKo  from  li.^c  for  Held  run  to  -lOc  Many 
api)les  r.ittinii;  in  orchards.  Many  miles  of 
new  roads.  Silk  mills  resuming  opera- 
tions. M.    C.    Smith. 

Somerset   Co.,  S.  W.  Fa. 

Nov.  11!:  Farir.er.s  almost  through  with 
fall  work.  Too  dry  to  plow.  A  good  bit 
of  hunting  done,  but  not  as  big  a  success 
as  expected  by  the  amount  of  rabbits 
seen  through  the  summer.  Hunters  are 
careful  and  not  many  woods  fires. 

Oats  28c.  wheat  70c.  rye  55r,  potatoes 
40c,   eggs  32c.         Mrs.   Harry  "W.   Brant. 

liucas  Co.,  N.  W.  Ohio 

Nov.  12:  Ideal  farm  weather.  The  farm- 
ers are  taking  advantage  of  it  in  getting 
their  hu.sking  done.  Wheat  is  looking  fine. 
The  price  increase  of  farm  produce  is 
causing  the  farmers  to  rejoice.  They  only 
hope  It  will  continue.  Let's  hope  so.  Some 
farm  sales.  F.  H.  S. 

Tioga   Co.,  Northern  Fa. 

Nov.  10:  Frost  held  off  so  long  all  crops 
had  a  wonderful  chance  to  mature.  Weath- 
er has  been  very  mild  and  dry.  Many 
farmers  are  already  feeling  a  water  .short- 
age. Plowing  difficult  and  in  some  ca.ses 
impossible,  ground  is  so  hard.  Reports  of 
forest  lltes  have  been  frequent,  e.sperially 
since  hunting  began.  Most  of  them  prompt- 
ly extinguished.  Buyers  offered  80tJ85c 
per  cwt.  for  buckwheat  last  week.  Eggs 
36c  per  doz.  Mrs.  I'    W.  Lawton. 

Cnmberland  Co.,  Southern  Fa. 

Nov.  10:  Fine  weather  for  the  time  of 
year  up  till  about  a  week  ago.  which  is 
very  favorable  for  getting  the  corn  crop 
away.  It  is  the  best  crop  for  many  years. 
Low  in  price,  from  40c  to  50c  per  120  lbs. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  very  fine.  Hundreds  of 
bushels  left  to  rot  In  the  orchard.s.  Good 
milling  wheat  is  .55c.       J.  Brown  Kelley. 

Crawford  Co.,  N.  W.  Fa. 

Nov.  9:  Our  county  farmers  marketed 
approximately  $9,000,000  worth  of  produce 
last  year;  $3,.50O,0OO  was  derived  from  the 
32.000  milk  cows  listed.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  own  their  own  farms. 

Large  acreage  of  potatoes.  Growers  are 
.still  digging  and  selling  at  40c  or  le.ss  in 
quantity  lots.  Apples  are  bringing  50c. 
Wonderful  weather  Is  still  with  us,  too 
warm  to  store  garden  produce  in  cellars. 
Some  few  even  have  green  flowers  and 
tomato  vines  yet.         Elnora  V.  Lowther. 

Morgan  Co.,  N.  E.  Colo. 

Nov  4:  Weather  continues  dry.  But 
little  frost  and  ice  and  no  snow.  The 
harvesting  of  the  sugar-beet  crop  is  near- 
ly finished.  Mills  wUl  have  a  run  until 
about  January  l.si.  ihe  Pinto  bean  crop 
is  much  below  normal,  and  prices  are  ad- 
vancing. The  Bean  Growers'  Association 
through  the  aid  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  is  proving  a  boon  for  the  grow- 
ers. The  past  season  has  been  one  with 
the  least  moisture  in  many  years.  The 
corn  crop  is  much  below  normal.  Prices 
of  most  farm  crops  are  advancing. 

S.    S.    Hinerman. 

Bradford  Co.,   Northern  Fa. 

Nov.  16:  Except  for  a  few  snappy  fall 
days  the  mild  weather  still  holds.  A  few 
nice  showers  the  last  few  days,  but  we 
need  a  good  soaking  rain.  Less  than 
normal  fall  planting.  Farmers  finishing 
corn  husking  and  getting  in  winter  fuel. 
Some  butchering  done:  pork  prices  low. 
Prices  on  grain  and  eggs  slightly  ad- 
vanced. Lots  of  hunting  and  much  small 
game  killed.  Small  apple  crop,  so  not 
much  cider  being  made.  A.  W.  "V. 

Frederick   Co.,  Northern  Md. 

Nov.  15:  Weather  has  been  very  dry. 
wells  are  low.  Grain  not  looking  .so  good, 
too  dry.  Corn  nearly  all  hu.sked  and  haul- 
ed in.  No  fall  plowing  being  done  yet. 
a.s    it    i.s    too    drv.  It"V    .1.    Wivell. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

12c  a  word— per  insertion.  Minimum  charge  S1.20 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BABY    CHICKS 


Wnlll.l)  S  1  I. MOST  l:l,i)<lIil,lNi:  ClIirKS  Cuiir 
nnle.'.l  T.>-LMe.  "<■  I  p.  C'lltry  lAp.Tts  tr.uii 
Four  Departni.i.ls  of  f.  S.  (lov.Tiiin.'i.t  have 
piinhas.-.l  our  clil.ks-lliis  is  p.isillv.-  proof  ot 
iiualltv!  Why  pay  more,  when  .xm  cnn  pet  our 
Itlo..dtesle(l  world-famous  Tan. red.  I  Isli.l, 
'riioinps.in,  Holternmn  and  other  blo.i.llines,  prli- 
...1  \s  fi.iw  or  F.ven  l.ow.-r  tluin  ordinary  clinks? 
For  better  lavers.  bipper  broilers,  lieaybT  mar- 
ket fowls — for  all  ar.i.ind  money  mak.-rs,  y...i 
iiist  can't  find  better  chicks.  Head  o.ir  puariin- 
tpp  to  live  in  Free  Poultry  Ibiok  craninn-d  full 
of  valuable  Information.  l(Mr<-  live  <l'liver.^- 
p.iaraiilee.l!  AVrlte  T..dny.  Thornwood  1  .niltry 
Yards,     Dej.t.     2(»1-A.    Craiidall,     Ind^ 

msK  CHICKS  Started  and  Day  Old.  C.uaran- 
t..-.l  to  Live  4  weeks  in  your  hands  or  replaced 
a.  .ordinp  to  our  puarantee.  A.credited  ^1>1<>"<1- 
tested  Flocks,  Trapm-sted  Matiiips,  with  hlph 
ecp  pr..du(ti(m  assured.  $100  per  KK)  b....ks 
or.ler.  \Vp  ship  C.  O.  D.  IMg  Dis.  ount  on  orders 
for  lfi32.  Catalop  Free,  itusk  I'oultry  I  arms, 
Itox    103,    AVindsor,    Mo. 

CHICK  PHICKS  CIT  fi'j  CKNTS  if  orilend 
I1..W  for  .sprlnp  shipment  IJest  ICgp  .Strnin  White 
I.t-Bhorns.  Itecords  lo  li-id  epps.  Guaranteed  to 
live  and  outlay  ordinary  chi.'ks.  Tln.usan.ls  of 
p.illets,  hens,  cockerels  at  barpain  pric.-s.  Dip 
litlalog  niid  sp.iial  prbe  list  free.  George  I". 
F.Tris,    OKO   I'nI.in.    Unin.l    ltai>ids.    .Mbli. 


BABN   EQUIFUENT 


CIICMD'S  STANCHIONS  are  Kuaranteed  ta 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  whipped  Hubject 
to  trial  In  Ihe  buyer' !<  stable.  They  are  riKht 
.\lso  steel  partitions,  Ktalls  and  Htam :  Ions 
AVater  bowls,  I.ltter  and  Feed  Carriers  and 
other  barn  equipment.  Send  for  booklet.  AVinlhrop 
AV.   Dunbar.   East  Street.   Forrestvllle.   Conn. 


EBUCATIONAI. 


.IDl'.S  (»l'i:.N'~  TUi;  PAA'.  Coul.l  you  bold  such  a 
.i.il>  if  >ou  had  th.-  opportiinlt.x '^  We  will  show 
you  h.iw  hunilreds  of  nii'ii  olitiiin  and  Imld  Jobs 
lis  .\uto  ami  Aviatiiiii  in.',  tiiinlcs.  Writ.'  for  free 
book  an.l  low  tuition  olTer.  .MiSween.>  l^fhwil 
Dept.     P.  ;tO-P,    Clevebiii.l.    (M.l... 

AVANTED:  MEN  AA'OMEN.  18  50,  qualify  for 
atead.v  (Jovernnu-nt  Jobs,  Salary  Ranpe.  $10.">- 
$250  month.  I'ald  varatl.ms.  Common  edtiratlon. 
Thousands  npiminted  vearlv.  AVrite.  Instruction 
Itiireau.    .IfiO,    St.    I.o.iis.    Mo.,    Today. 

TJADfO.  TELEA'ISION'.  or  Aeronauti.s  taupht 
by  instructors  with  j.raetlcal  experience.  Itesi- 
dent  or  home  stiiilv.  Dept.  P.F,,  Midwestern 
Railio  &  .Veronautlciil   Collepe.    Fort   AVayne,  Ind. 


TOBACCO 


ST.VTE  CEUTlFir.D  niood-Tested  Clii.ks  in- 
sun-  better  livabillty.  in.iri-  rapid  prowUi,  early 
maturity     and     ^reat.-r     piolits.     Hat.h.-s 


ev.' 


\\eek.  Catalop  Frei'.  .Massanutten  Fiirins  Hut.  h- 
cry,    IJ.(.x    7iW{).    IIiirrls..nburB.    A  irginiii. 

IM'UE-BUED  IIOCKS,  ItKDS,  AVyandottes,  SS.OO: 
l,.'ghoriis,  Heavv  Mixed.  .«".(K»:  Assorted.  $(;.(Ht; 
Seconds,  ifS.SO.  Live  Arrival.  Can  shi])  COD. 
Hatch     weekly.     Order     from    nd.  Glendale 

Hatchery,    Ramsey,    Ind. 

JIAKTIX'S  QUALITY  CHICKS.— AVhite  L.p- 
honis.  7c.  Darred,  White,  Duff  Ro.  ks,  It.iis. 
AVhite  AVvandottes.  Ito.  Lipht  MLvetl.  tk.  Heavy 
Mixed,  8c.  100''f  live  dellvi-ry.  I'ostpaid.  Martin  » 
Hnt.hery,    Mt.    Victory.    (Hiio. 


AVRITE 
Ramsey, 


.STERLING       HArCHKUV.       li«s.      3, 
Indiana,    for    sii.'iial    oiler    on    chi.ks. 


FOUIiTBT 


RE.VDY-TO-LAV  and  LAVI.Nt;  Itb.i.le  Isliind 
Red.  Darred,  Duff  and  Whit.-  Rock  I'uUets. 
Sh.-ikler    Farms,    Nevada,    Ohio, 


JEUSEV  AVHITE  GLVNT  COCKERELS  and 
I'uUets,  Strutt  atrain.  Koyer  E.lwards,  Droad 
Top,    I'a.  


CIGARS  BLENDED  LONG  FILLER  —Sumatra 
wnipped.  mild,  100.  $;!.!K):  fiO.  $t.H(»  {lostnaid. 
Dissatisfied  money  refumletl.  Perklomen  Cigar 
Co.,    A'erkes,    Penna. 

SMOKlNf;.  8  lbs.,  $1.00;  diewinp.  .-.  lbs.,  $1.00. 
CIpars,  tifty,  $1.7r..  Pay  I'ostma.ster.  Silk  socks 
free  with 'each  order.  Farmers  Tobacfo  Ex- 
chanpe,    Maylield,    Ky. 

GFARANTEED  LEAF,  Smokinp  or  Chewing,  .1 
pounds.  51.00:  twenty,  S.'J.OO.  :;0  cliewlnp  twiat. 
SI. 00:  100,  $3.71).  UO  sacks  siii..kinp.  $1  iMi:  100. 
$:!.'."i.    Albert    Ford,    S.  :!,     I'li.lii.iih.     K.i  . 

COLD  LEAF.  —  GUARANTEED  Chewlnp  or 
Smokinp,  S  lbs.,  $1.00:  ten,  ,$1.50.  Pi|M'  free. 
I'liv  p.istmaster.  Co-Operative  Farmers.  IJ17, 
Sedalia.    Kentucky. 

GT'ARANTEED  Chewlnp  or  Sni..kinp.  five  lbs., 
$1.00:  ten,  $1.50:  Fifty  Cigars,  $1.75  Pay  when 
received,  Kentucky  Farmers,  West  I'adiicah. 
Kentii.ky. 

fJEORta.V,  BRKiHT  LEAF  SMOKING  Tobacco, 
tive  iKJunds,  $1.35,  iK.stpaid.  AV.  AV.  AViUlamn. 
Quitman,    Ga. 


RHOUE  ISL.VND  RED  COCKERltLS.  Sii.gle 
ami  R.ise  <.>mbs.  33rd  year.  Circular  free.  Line 
Roberts.     Fultonham.     Ohio.  

BROWN  AND  AVHITE  LEGHORNS,  3^-epB. 
Australorps.  Rocks,  I'ersonal  Chriatnius  Cards. 
A'era    Fult.>n,    GalJipoUs,    Ohio, 


AOENT8 


ENGLISH    AVHITE    LEGHORNS.    April    Cocker- 
els.     Elmer    ANliisler.    NewviUe,    I'a, 


TUBXE'XS 


ESBENSH-VDE  S  GI.VXT  BRONZE  TLRKEVS 
are  the  finest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys 
\ou  can  buv.  One  of  -Vjuerlca's  outstandlnp 
ho.ks.  Write  vour  wants,  totlay.  Esbeiisha<le 
Turkev    Farm,    Box    F,     Ronks,    I'a, 


PIRE-BRED  KARBAGANSETT  TfRKEVS  for 
sale.  Hens,  $.-.  r.O;  Toms,  $7.50.  April  Hat.  bed. 
Satisfaction  guitranteed.  Edgar  .M.  -McClung. 
Wllllamsburp,    W.    Va.  


FOXrXiTBY  SVFFX.IES 


CHF  \P  — Twelve  compartment  Hazlet.m  \  iolite 
bro<Kler,  al.so  eighteen  comi>artments  without 
heat.  i.ractically  new.  H.  M.  Longenberger. 
NIsbet.    I'a. 


MISCEIaIiAN£O0S 


AVHY  BLAME  THE  BULL  when  your  cow  does 
not  breed?  Use  Coweo  1  hour  before  serviie. 
Results  or  vour  money  back:  85  cents  for  one 
cow  $2.90  "for  five  cows,  pnstiiaid.  Woodstot-k 
Farms.  Best  known  farm  in  America.  Rt.  2. 
Box    1»  C.     Rentou,     AVashlngton. 

1st  QUALITY  ROOFING  PAPER.  FrepaiJ  I 
plv.  $1.15:  2  ply,  $1.30;  3  ply.  .$1.4'..  Nails  and 
cement,  l.'.c  per  roll  extra.  A\  iniker  Brothers. 
Minis.     Mass. 

dis.arded  j.'welo'. 
Tooker    & 


CASH  FOR  DENT.VL  GOLD,  dis.arded 
old  gold.  Inforumtlon  fre.v  Send  to  . 
Co..    •    Sheridan   Ave..    P.r.H.klyn,   N.    1. 


AGENTS  AVANTED  to  represent  old  estiibllshMl 
nursery.  Cash  commission  paid  on  receipt  of 
orders.  Reliable  stock  at  fair  prices.  Write. 
Ilome    Nursery    Co..    Box    9-.\.    Geneva.    Ohio. 

POOS 

COLLIE  PUPS.— Sjiecial  prl.es  iiexl  m.mth.  Ship 
Collect.  Ituiisell  Metz.  Route  10.  Cliambersburg. 
I'a. 

R.VT  TERRIERS.  FOX  rERRIERS,  illustrated 
lista    10c.    Puppyland.    Box    I'F,    I'ana.    HI. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES.- Males,  $7.50.  Femalea. 
$4.50.    P.    Hamilton.    Co.  hran\ille.     I'n. 

SEEDS   ANP   NUBSESIEa 

CHARLTON  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
established  18t>5,  wants  reliable  men  to  take 
orders  for  spring  delivery  for  its  'First-priee 
winning"  ahrubbery,  hedging,  bushes,  trees.  Free 
2- year  replacement  guarantee.  New  lower  pricen. 
Free   outnt.    I'art   or   full    time.    Pay    weekly. 

PEVCH    .\ND    APPLE   TREES,    5c  and    ui).   Yel 
low    and    I'.l.>od    Red    Delicious,    Grapevines,    3c. 
I'lums      pears,     cherries,     nuts,    berries,     iiecana. 
Ornamentals.     Free    <atalog.    Tennessee    Nursery 
Company,    Box    l'J5.    Cbveland,    Tenn. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $5.00.  Grimm  .Vlfalfa 
$S  00.  AVhite  Sweet  Clover,  $3.00  All  bO-lb 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied.  Save  Money. 
Buy  before  Spring.  Geo.  Bowman.  Concordia. 
Kansas. 


ATTCTIONEEB    SCHOOIi 


BE  AN  AUCTIONEER.— Earn  $23-$100  dally. 
S.nd  for  Inrpc  illustrated  catalogue,  also  now 
to  receive  Home  Study  Course  free.  Renpert  8 
Auction    S.h.Mii.    Box    P.F..    Decatur,    Indiana. 


Slim  and  Spud 
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"It's  that  delightful  taste 
after  a  cup  of  coffee  that  makes 
Luckiesa  hit  with  me.  And  natu- 
rally I  protect  my  voice  with 
Luckies.  No  harsh  irritants  for 
me...  I  reach  for  a  Lucky  instead. 
Congratulations  on  your 
improved  Cellophane 
wrapper.   I  can  open  it. 


Who  can  forget  Edmund  iowe  as 
"Sergeant  Quirt"  in  "What  Price 
Glory?''  That  mighty  role  made  Eddie 
famous  in  filmland  — and  he's  more 
than  held  his  own  in  o  long  line  of 
talkie  triumphs.  We  hope  you  sow  him  in 
the  ''Spider/'  And  be  sure  to  see  him 
in  the  Fox  thriller,  "The  Cisco  Kid. 


tt® 


Yeur  Thro«rt  Protection— ggalmt  jrritatio'n-aflaintt  coufll 

And  Moisture'Proof  Ceffopfc^ne  Keeps 
that  ''Toasted"  Flavor  Ever  Fresh 
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WARNING! 


Which  your   transmission 
lubrication  on  stationary 

„ork  THIS  WINTER! 


The  strain  of  stationary  work  on 
your  tractor  transmission  is  every 
bit  as  hard  as  that  of  plowing  on 
the  engine.  Check  back  and  see 
how  long  it's  been  since  you  put 
in  fresh  oil.  Then  look  up  the 
manufacturer's  instruction  book 
and  find  the  recommendations  for 
draining  periods.  Don't  risk  worn 
gears  and  repair  parts. 

And  don't  risk  the  dangers 
caused  by  cheap  oil!  Cheap  oils 
can't  stand  up!  But  Mobiloil  is 
built  and  tested  for  toughness  and 


durability.  It's  a  fighting  oil  that 
stands  up  to  the  hardest  grind 
you  can  offer.  Mobiloil's  rich, 
tough  lubricating  body  protects 
gears  and  bearings.  It  holds  its 
body  right  up  through  the  last 
hour  before  draining  .  .  .  because 
Mobiloil  is  built  to  stand  up. 

See  your  local  Mobiloil  dealer 
for  the  complete  Mobiloil  chart. 
It  shows  the  right  grade  of  Mobil- 
oil for  your  tractor.  Also  ask  him 
for  Mobilgrease  for  use  through 
pressure  fittings. 


{left)  Transmission  oil  is  subject  to 
^Kttniy^  fhroiiah  im^  much  the  same 
as  engine  oil.  It  is  subjected  to  heat 
and  cold,  pressure  and  agitation,  and 
metal  particles  worn  away  by  hard 
service  or  over-loads.  Drain  every 
600  or  700  hours  as  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer's  instruction  book 
—and  fill  with  the  correct  grade 
of  Mobiloil. 


■'1 


{right)  Here's  a  job  that  requires 
careful  attention  to  greasing. 
Mobilgrease  on  beater  bearings  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  ordinary  greases 
and  gives  full  protection  against 
•cid  and  dust  conditions. 


^iZS» 


left  I  For  feed  grinders  you  need  a 
grease  that  sticks  on  the  job  and 
gives  complete  lubrication  without 
throwing  off.  Use  Mobilgrease 
through  all  pressure  fittings.  It 
creeps  quickly  to  all  friction  points 
and  supplies  a  smooth,  tough  lubri- 
cating film — lasts  twice  as  long  as 
ordinary  greases. 


Mobiloil 

stands  up 

VACUUM   OIL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


HA.  HUSCHKR,  director  of 
the  agricultural  department 
•  of  the  National  Lime  Asso- 
ciation, says  that  one  of  this  paper's 
staff  once  said  that  "every  farm  pa- 
per should  carry  some  comment  on 
soil  liming  in  every  issue  until  such 
time  as  the  farmers  have  fully  adopt- 
ed the  practice."  He  adds  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  comes  nearer 
to  living  up  to  this  statement  than 
any  other  farm  paper  he  receives. 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farm- 
er began  to  urge  the  liming  of  acid 
soils  over  thirty  years  ago.  and  now 
our  paper  remains  true  to  the  old  be- 
lief that  the  surest  way  to  help  a  man 
who  is  struggling  to  make  a  living  on 
an  acid  soil  is  to  induce  him  to  apply 
some  lime  and  grow  a  legume.  There 
was  much  doubt  in  that  early  day. 
and  many  were  held  back  by  the  fear 
that  lime  injured  land,  but  this  paper 
doubtless  has  made  friends  of  thou- 
sands who  found  their  way  out  of 
helplessness  by  the  simple  means  of 
correcting  the  soil's  acidity. 

Profitable  Investment 

While  the  right  use  of  lime  on 
lime-deficient  land  pays  nearly  every 
time,  the  beginner  may  not  be  sure 
of  it.  Then,  too,  he  may  have  little 
money  to  risk.  Liming  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  can  be  imdertaken  on 
a  very  small  scale,  and  the  applica- 
tion pays  as  much  per  acre  on  a 
single  acre  as  on  a  field.  It  tells  its 
own  story  plainly  and  does  its  own 
convincing.  When  a  field  is  to  be 
seeded  down  and  red  clover  usually 
fails,  the  liming  of  an  acre  does  not 
cost  much  and  nearly  insures  a 
growth  of  clover  while  the  adjoining 
land  produces  little  or  no  clover  along 
with  the  timothy. 

The  lime  or  limestone  is  mixed  in 
the  surface  soil  when  the  land  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  small  grain  crop 
with  which  the  seeding  to  grass  is 
made.  As  a  rule,  some  phosphorus 
should  be  applied.  The  test  is  simple, 
and  the  profit  is  easily  enough  figur- 
ed out.  Then  there  is  courage  to 
make  a  heavier  investment  and  to 
get  whole  fields  on  a  clover  basis  so 
that  the  soil  can  help  itself  while 
making  money  for  its  owner.  There 
is  a  lot  of  land  still  needing  lime. 

Potato  Seed  Certifloatlon 

The  potato  is  an  important  crop  of 
New  Jersey.  Probably  no  one  has 
done  more  to  promote  the  interests 
of  its  growers  than  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin, 
state  plant  pathologist.  One  of  his 
lines  of  work  has  been  the  promotion 
of  seed  certification,  and  there  is  now 
demand  for  the  product  of  over  five 
hundred  acres  of  certified  late-crop 
seed,  which  is  known  locally  as  "sec- 
ond crop."  The  state  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  published  a  circular 
of  forty-four  pages  by  Dr.  Martin 
and  Paul  B.  Mott,  giving  a  history  of 
potato-seed  certification  outside  and 
within  the  state,  results  of  seed- 
source  tests  and  much  other  infor- 
mation. 

Late-Crop  Seed 

The  circular  states  that  no  one 
seems  to  know  when  the  practice  of 
growing  late-crop  seed  was  started  in 
New  Jersey,  taut  mentions  1914  as  a 
date  when  Minch  Brothers  and  J.  H. 
Kandle  were  growing  it.  I  can  go 
back  to  an  earlier  date  in  this  matter, 
recalling  that  I  attendr?d  a  farmers' 


in.stitute  at  Bridgeton  and  saw  at  the 
meeting  an  exhibit  of  Minch  late- 
crop  seed.  I  wish  .some  one  would 
clear  up  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
this  important  industry.  My  memory 
may  be  tricking  me  but  I  believe  that 
meeting  was  very  shortly  after  the 
year  1900. 

"Socond-C;rop"  Seed 

True  ".second-crop"  potatoes  are 
those  grown  from  seed  out  of  a 
spring-planted  crop.  New  Jersey  was 
producing  a  limited  amount  of  such 
potatoes  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
past  century.  I  find  in  a  bulletin  on 
potato  culture,  published  in  1902.  that 
T  had  five  acres  planted  on  my  Ohio 
farm  with  this  true  second-crop  seed 
that  year.  The  first  lot  of  such  seed 
I  bought  in  New  Jersey  and  shipped 
to  Ohio.  The  vines  were  exceptionally 
strong  and  the  yield  fine. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  formerly  of  the 
North  Carolina  Station,  dates  this 
true  second-crop  seed  back  another 
quarter  of  a  century.  Writing  some- 
where near  the  year  1900,  he  said: 
"About  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  rea- 
son of  an  early  and  favorable  spring 
in  northern  Maryland,  our  early  crop 
matured  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Many  cullings  were  left  in  the 
ground.  .  .  .we  found  so  many  volun- 
teer potatoes  coming  that  we  con- 
cluded to  let  them  grow.  The  weeds 
were  pulled  and  chopped  out  by  hand, 
and  in  November  we  dug  a  fine  crop 
of  potatoes  from  these  broadcast  vol- 
unteers." 

Jersey's   Late   Crop 

The  production  of  the  old-time  sec- 
ond crop  was  not  a  success.  Some  of 
the  tubers  would  not  germinate,  and 
the  yield  was  further  cut  by  the  short 
season  of  growth.  The  amazing  thing 
was  the  big  single  bud  that  would 
be  sent  out  by  a  tuber  no  larger  than 
a  marble.  It  has  been  found  much 
more  practicable  to  h^^ld  sppri  in  mid 
storage  until,  say,  the  middle  of  July, 
then  expose  it  to  the  sunlight  and 
plant  about  the  first  of  August.  This 
gives  the  potato  a  chance  to  make  its 
growth  in  the  more  favorable  temper- 
atures of  the  fall,  and  to  make  a  sat- 
isfactory yield  without  reaching  ma- 
turity. Such  seed,  grown  under  the 
stringent  rules  laid  down  for  cer- 
tification, is  just  about  as  good  and 
dependable  for  the  commercial  grow- 
er the  following  spring  as  science  and 
the  skill  of  man  can  provide.  Its  use 
takes  away  part  of  the  risks  that  lie 
around,    dogging  the   potato   grower. 

The  Taxing   Power 

Governments  must  have  the  power 
to  tax  so  that  they  may  have  revenue. 
The  use  of  this  power  not  for  rev- 
enue but  to  favor  one  group  to  the 
disadvantage  of  another  is  a  temp- 
tation to  legislators.  Personally  I 
should  like  to  see  small  distributors 
of  goods  so  efficient  that  chain  stores 
could  not  supply  us  more  cheaply 
than  the  smaller  merchants,  but  seven 
states  now  have  put  an  excess  tax 
on  the  chain  organizations  because 
they  have  reduced  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer.  Such  taxa- 
tion has  been  decided  by  the  courts  to 
be  constitutional,  and  other  states 
will  consider  such  taxation  this  win- 
ter. The  reasoning  in  this  case  is 
puzzling. 
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Readers^  Views 

I  READ  in  your  November  14th 
issue  where  a  woman  raised  a  car- 
rot that  weighed  one  and  one-half 
pounds.  Well,  I  have  one  that  will 
beat  it;  it  is  14  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  seven  inches  in  length.  It 
weighs  two  pounds  and  four  ounces. 
Let's  see  if  somebody  can  beat  it? 
Thomas  Konderchek. 
Luzerne    county,    Pa. 

♦  *     * 

YES,  I  can  beat  the  big  carrot.    I 
raised  one  this  year  that  meas- 
ured 13^2  inches  in  circumference  and 
eight  and  one-half  inches  in  length. 
It   weighs   two  and  one-half  pounds. 
Mrs.  LaFayette  Ivins. 
Monmouth  county,  N.  J. 

*  *     ♦ 

IN  your  paper  of  November  14th 
Hubert  Dunkle  of  West  Virginia 
tells  of  his  mother's  big  carrot  weigh- 
ing one  and  one-half  pounds,  12% 
inches  in  circumference  and  nine 
inches  long.  My  grandmother  raised 
one  this  simimer  l.'j  inches  in  circum- 
ference aroimd  the  top  and  17  inches 
in  circumference  around  the  largest 
part.  It  weigheil  three  and  one-half 
pounds.    Can  any  one  beat  it? 

Dorothy    Farabaugh. 
Cambria  county.  Pa. 

O 

The  Human  Element 

AN  editorial  in  the  November  14th 
i.ssue,  "The  Human  Element," 
says:  "If  men  can't  reap  the  rew.ard.s 
of  their  work  they  will  cease  to  work 
more  than  is  ab.solutely  necessary  for 
existence."  This  I  think  is  ab.solutely 
true.  I  also  think  it  is  true  that 
many  have  not  received  a  just  return 
for  their  work  in  the  last  ten  years 
and  the  human  element  has  at  least 
in  part  been  left  out  of  our  economic 
scheme.  Give  us  fifty  years  of  honest 
u,ud  clean  govcrnmoiit  and  bUoinc;s;-;, 
and  communism  would  fade  away  like 
snow  before  a  July  sun.  The  future 
generation  would  have  to  look  up  the 
pages  of  history  to  find  out  what 
communism  stood   for. 

William    F.   Doyle. 
Carroll   county,  Md. 

-<f^-~ 


Hint  to  Huskers 

1  WOULD  like  to  hand  my  discov- 
ery on  to  other  readers.  I  bought 
a  pair  of  goatskin  gloves  in  which  to 
husk  corn,  as  they  keep  the  hands 
soft  and  prevent  soreness  and  crack- 
ing. In  a  few  days  the  thumbs  were 
worn  through  and  so  I  decided  to 
patch  them.  I  took  a  piece  of  tube 
patch  and  cut  it  so  as  to  cover  the 
worn  places  well,  then  I  applied  patch 
cement  to  the  glove  and  put  the  patch 
in  place,  rolling  it  firmly  to  the  glove 
with  the  can  in  which  the  patches 
were  bought. 

After  drying  for  a  few  hours  they 
were  as  good  as  new.  By  patching 
them  as  soon  as  small  holes  appeareil 
I  was  able  to  use  them  all  through 
com  husking  and  will  be  able  to  get 
a  lot  more  wear  too.  Besides  my 
hands  are  in  better  condition  than 
ever  before   after  corn   husking. 

Jeffries  W.   Freeman. 

Chester  county,  Pa. 
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ELECTRICAL  GIFTS 

V\7"7"HAT  better  Christmas  gift  than  provision  for  cotn- 
''"  fort — and  health— and  convenience!  Home  electric 
appliances — builders  of  happiness — servants  that  save  time 
and  money.  A  G-E  refrigerator,  for  instance,  with  its  un- 
varying cold,  its  generous  capacity,  and  its  mighty  saving  of 
food.  Or  a  G-E  Hotpoint  range,  the  perfect  cook  —  or  a 
G-E  washer  and  ironer,  that  lighten  the  labor  of  wash- 
day— or  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  sewing  machine,  tireless  and 
efficient  helpers.  And  a  G-E  radio,  with  its  music  and 
mirth  and  farming  information.  A  G-E  clock,  perhaps,  to 
time  the  daily  duties,  a  G-E  Sunlamp  for  its  healthful, 
ultra-violet  rays,  or  a  G-E  Hotpoint  heating  pad  with  its 
comforting  warmth.  There's  a  G-E  appliance  for  every  purse 
and  every  purpose.  And  all  may  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet,  "Electric  Heljxrs  for  the  Farm." 
Address  Room  313,  Building  6,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

JOI.M   LS  IN  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  FARM   PROGRAM 

FRO.M  W(,Y,  .SCHENECTADY,    EVERY    FRIDAY   EVEM.N'G 

AT  8:30  o'clock,  EASTERN   STANDARD  TIME 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


OS.'JH 


JOYOO^ 


One-(1anSaw  Mill- 


MnkoglumbtT.yhingles.rropa ties.frnre  '. 
p(j«t,s,  laths,  fruit  and  veputable  cratts 
ftnd   tiozea,   Jtmension   btaakH   for  furmtnro. 
«ta^    bplita  blocks  into  tiruwood.     Need«  d  by 

farmora,    timbrr    owners,  , 

conlractorB,     i'mym  for  itself 
In    ■   wiH-k.    or   on  one    job. 
GiiArfln(*«f*.S"l<l  direct  from  j 
fnrtorr  Wrt««tod«y  lorSrr-e- 
ial  Ofltir  au'l  Fr«e  Book  "lluw 
To     Mnkm     Lnmhrr .' 
BCLSAW    MACHINERY    CO. 
7J2C  Mfgrs.EK.BIdf.,  H«n«as  CIty.Mo, 


a      Dount  r  i) 
^V»     at    harve 


Dount  r  tho  dollars 

est    with 

High. 

crmstmit    pressure  guar- 

atilird.     Revolving  pa<ldIo.s 


^^ 


^ 


rfj^^'     with   brushes   kct-p   si)ray  well 
^*      mixril.  prrvcnl   iloRgiiiK.    Low 


up-kctp.     .Spr.nyer   for  every   necii  — 
l.irgc   power   onhanl   .in<l    potato  spr.ay- 
rrs.    Oiir  50-ycar  sprayer  experience  at  your 
service.    Wrilr  fiT  cnti'log  toiftiv. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.M,    Elmlra,  N.  Y. 


MEN  WANTED 

ji.s  local  rcprosontatives  and  to 
travel  t)if  rural  routes  looking 
;iftei'  now  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tiony    to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,  diKnilicd  work,  j)osition 
permanent  with  good  pay  to  men 
who   can   qualify. 

Mu.st   own    01    have  use   of  convey 
a  nee. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7.SOI    IVnn   Avoniic.  rmshiirRh,   Pn. 


CcrmjL  XxJ-esC 

ii/nete.  ifiete  u^oom.  io 

I  ]^^^^^J\  ]j J    "v**^ '  "^r*'!'  ^  '^^^r^tl.  '3  still   low    in   price — whero   soil   and 

'^^^^^^^9'il^^'^'y^''^~       .',fT^~^'  climatic  conditions  are  ideiil  fiir  grain, 

»^B^^^K|l-|L_«:i55ic^^^^>---'"--^  -J,  dairying,     £ruit,     stock,     poultry    and 

\{^n^^l^j  jj         "^-^^"^              y  other    types    of    farniiiig. 

■aBfi^Bi/iUl  --^/^'.--^    /  " — ^•/  This    department    of    the    Northern 

wWJP7f''|-]'-r^v-^=^C^  \  ^-Ts^V  Pacific   Railway   has   no   land   to   sell. 

"   ^'    '                              ''^         ^SL  It  is  our  job  to  give  information  and 

help  you   to  find  what   you   want. 

The    .storied    WEST    of    the    Indian  Very   Low    Fares   for    Honieseekers. 

and  cowbov  has  given  way  to  a  WKST  Why    not    come    We.st    and    see    for 

of    prosperous    farms.     But     it's    still  yourself?     Ask    us   about    fares, 

the   West    of   OPrORTITNITY,   where  May  we  send   you   interesting  liter- 

the    industry    of    vigorous    men    and  ature    about     Minnesota.     Nurlh     Da- 

womon    is   richlv    rewarded.  kola.   Montana.   Idaho.   Wasliington  or 

Come   West,    whore   productive  land  Oregon,'    Yours  for  the  asking! 

FREE— SEND  FOR  LITERATURE,  /^^^^ 

H.  W.  BYERLY,  Gen.  Imitiig.  Agent,      932  Nor   Pac.  BIdg.,    Si.  Paul,  Minn.  (     \^Voi 

Please  send  iiic  literature  on  the  stale  or  states  ducked  below:  >^Cl^^ 

I  I   Minnesota 

I  I   Idaho  ^'""'' 

I  1  North  Dakoti 

I  I  Washington         .Iddress 

I    I  Montana 

I    1  Oregon  
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£  5MDKED  SALT 


FLAVORS 

clear  through 
to  the  bone 

OLD  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  im- 
parts that  wholesome,  deli- 
cious flavor  that  only  genuine 
hickory  wood  smoke  can  give  — 
curing  and  flavoring  every  tissue 
of  the  meat  imiformly,  thorough- 
ly_K;lcar  through  to  the  hone. 

Save  work— Save  time— Save 
smokehouse  shrinkage  and  spoil- 
age loss— Combine  the  curing, 
and  smoking,  in  one  operation 
with  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt- 
no  smokehouse  needed. 

On  Sale  at  All  Dealers 

Insist  on  Old  Hickory — The  Original  and 
Only  Grnuine  Smoked  Salt 

Write  far  Valuable  FREE  Book  No.  1257 
on  Meat  Curitit—to 

PE!S>?«YLVA  VI4   SALT  MFC  CO. 

20  No.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

orGENKRAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

(Subsidiary  Pcnnxylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.) 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


RtmMyOU 
~  Agency 

7  nrmit  me 

Praab'ttUiTSm 

I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am* 
bitious.energetlcman  In  charge  of 
•ny  oil  agency  right  In  vour  locality. 
I'll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every- 
thlng  that's  needed  to  do  a  big^business  and 

DIVIDE  THE  FKOFITS  50-50  EVERV  WEEK. 
I    have    hundred*  of    men   now   Willi    m*    en  tnl«   baiU 

$50  to  $100  a  Week  Your  Share 

Montgomery.  Iowa,  maiic  $216  the  first  week. 
VVengard,  Ohio,  made  $^130  for  his  share  In  one 
week.  You  too  can  m.ikc  big  money.  No  Invastmant 
or  •sporlanco  nssdsd.  I'll  show  you  how.  Fumlih 
everything  tree.  Evr'ybody  buy*  oil.  You  *lmply  take 
order*  on  long  ersdlt  terms  for  my  famous  nationally, 
known  Cm-Pe-Co  Super-Refimd  Motor  Oils,  1  liiCHt 
Quality  Paints  and  Flhre  Roof  Coating.  VVe  deliver  from 
ncsrby  warchouis  and  collect  Pay  you  ovary  mMm. 
IMrifA  flllirk  It's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get 

fllllV  HUIVn  injo  ,  big,  permanent  money.maklng 
bu*hic*l  of  your  own.  Send  name  and  addres*  today  for  all 
Dsrtlcular*.  First  applications  Ret  the  pre'eiencc.  AetNowI 

Central  Petroleum  Company  clVvelano.'^oi?/!) 


Save  Your   Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

Thty  Tcducr  Ins.ics  and  I  tic  en 'ir 
proflt.  Tlir-vllOI.Dwliiil  tliry 
CATfH.  CIBB8  •TwoTrlK- 
gor"  Traps  nhsoluioly  prevent  "wrlnu-iifTs  "  r-o<pii.. 
S6.:-,0(li>z.|)osipiii(l.Clbb*No.l  •siimli'fJrlp'Trups 
ir.c  ca.  Sl.ti.'j  (li)7,  postpaid.  It  >"iir  dealer  can  i 
Ruppiv  von,  write  uk  illreet.  .Mend  for  21  paite  Tl<  A!' 
1«)()K  and  Satiinle 'Iriip 'I'.'iu  l'Ili;r. 
W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Oont   D  43  Chester,  Pa. 


IT  seemed  for  a  good  while  this  fall 
as  if  apples  would  not  color  well. 
The  dry  weather  and  lack  of  rain 
seemed  to  hold  back  the  maturing  of 
fruit  and  foliage.  But  coloring  came 
at  la.st  and  .suddenly.  Never  were 
there  finer  apples  on  display  than 
those  on  the  market  now.  But  I  no- 
tice that  the  apples  which  the  unem- 
ployed are  selling  in  Philadelphia  are 
western    apples,    as    they    were    last 

winter. 

*      *      * 

I     sometimes     amuse     my.self     by 
carrying   the    "protective   tariff   idea 
to     ks     ultimate     and     logical     con- 
clusion.   If  that  were   done,   Pennsyl- 
vania  markets  could  be  reserved  for 
Pennsylvania      farmers,     orchardists. 
gardeners,  poultrymen  and  dairymen. 
We  would  admit  only  such  products 
as  we  do  not  produce.    If  each  state 
could  erect  a  tariff  wall  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, etc..  would  it.  or  would  it  not, 
be  just  and  profitable?    If  not.  why 
not? — based  on  the  reasoning  of  na- 
tional tariff  protective  laws. 

.-l!  *  * 

A  generation  ago  distance  acted  in 
lieu  of  a  tariff  wall  between  the  wide- 
ly separated  states.  A  hundred  miles 
was  about  as  far  as  milk  could  be 
transported  successfully.  Vegetables 
for  eastern  cities  were  all  grown  in 
the  Atlantic  states.  The  same  was 
true  of  all  highly  perishable  products, 
and  the  Middle  West  was  the  outpost 
of  the  egg  producing  section.  But 
modern  methods  of  transportation 
and  refrigeration  have  wiped  out  dis- 
tance. Now,  there  is  no  section  of 
the  United  States  which  is  prevented 
from  competing  with  the  most  distant 
state. 


All  this  is.  of  course,  well  known, 
but  it  would  seem  that  many  farmers 
have  not  reconstructed  their  business 
practices  to  conform  with  changed 
conditions.  When  eastern  producers 
began  to  feel  the  pinch  caused  by 
nation-wide  competition  many  turn- 
ed to  the  government  and  asked  that 
"something  be  done"  to  relieve  them 
from  the  effects  of  over  supply  and 
low  prices.  Others  realized  that  only 
by  well  organized,  intelligent  cooper- 
ation could  small  eastern  growers 
successfully  compete  with  the  big 
highly    organized    producers    of    the 

West. 

*     *     * 

But    the    task    of    getting    farmers 
organized  in  the  East  with  the  same 
high  efficiency  of  the  West  has  been 
a     slow     and     discouraging     process. 
Even  with  state  laws  requiring  stand- 
ard   grading    and    packing    we    have 
not  yet  been  able  to  turn  out  produce 
of    as    great    uniformity    as    western 
people    have    achieved   without    com- 
pulsory laws.    For  generations  farm- 
ers  in  the  East  have  had   their  own 
customers  and  peddled  their  own  pro- 
duce.   This  developed  and  established 
a  habit  that  is  hard  to  break,  hence 
the  great  variety  of  packages,  grades 
and  qualities  one  sees  in  eastern  city 
wholesale    markets,    and    it    explains 
why  buyers  pass  them  by,  preferring 
what   they   know  to  be   standardized. 
And    that's   why  western   apples  are 
again  being  sold  by  the  unemployed 
in  the  cities.    All  this  does  not  rrean 
that    there   are   no   producers   in    the 
East  who  grow  and  pack  as  fine  fruit 
and    vegetables    as    come    from    the 
West.   There  are  many  such,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between,  when  com- 
pared to  the  whole  number,  and  few 
are  able  to  impr<^ss  themselves  upon 
the  market  consciousness. 


the  whooping  cough  for  several 
weeks.  It  has  kept  them  confined  and 
added  to  the  care  and  worry  of  par- 
ents, and  caused  anxiety  and  aroused 
sympathy  in  the  ca.se  of  the  grand- 
parents. One  of  the  little  boy.H,  after 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  asked.  "Why 
do  people  have  to  have  the  whooping 
cough?"  I  could  not  tell  him.  Can 
any  one  else  ?  But  don't  tell  me  that 
it  is  the  will  of  a  "loving  Father." 

i|c  ^c  IK 

We  raised,  or  at  least  fed.  probably 
a  hundred  ring-neck  pheasants  this 
year  and  did  not  have  one  to  eat.  But 
that  is  because  we  did  not  try  to  get 
one.  It  does  not  seem  any  more  like 
sport  to  go  out  and  kill  a  pheasant 
when  you  have  seen  them  daily  as 
they  grew  up  than  it  does  to  take  a 
shot  gim  out  into  the  poultry  yard 
and  .shoot  a  chicken.  But  evidently 
the  average  man  does  not  look  at 
it  that  way.  What,  with  the  state  of 
unemployment  and  the  urge  of  prim- 
itive instincts  the  army  of  hunters 
this  fall  was  legion.  And  they  evi- 
dently couldn't  read  plain  print,  as 
one  would  see  swarms  of  them  roving 
over  posted  land. 


Friendly  ^j^. 
Talks 


Vincent 


Between 


« 


1 


hoals 

toirdor 

tissizos 

You  can  guard  again.st  milk  losses 
from  many  common  ills,  cuts, 
bruises,  chaps,  inflammation,  etc.,  by 
promptly  applying  Bag  Balm  for 
quick,  clean  healing — often  between 
milkiags.  This  refined,  medicated 
ointment  when  used  for  caked  bag, 
bunches  and  other  udder  ills  gives 
remarkable  results,  say  dairymen  who 
can  testify  to  its  value.  This  "double 
action"  healer  is  a  refined,  medicated 
ointment  compounded  with  an  exclu- 
sive iK-netrating  antiseptic  oil,  pro- 
duced    by    our    own     process,    which 

permeates 
the  pores  and 
ti.ssues,  carry- 
ing the  med- 
ication for 
lj>4i»S  jT^,BA9iai«  easing  dis- 
comfort, pro- 
moting circu- 
lation and  re- 
storing udder 
health. 

Larffp  10  oz.  tin  costs  «mly  60  cents. 
Wonilerful  for  all  farm  henllnK— clean  und 
lileasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the  milk.  At 
feed,  druK.  hardware  and  (reueral  storeH, 
Dr  bv  maU  postpaid  If  dealer  Is  not  sup- 
plied'. 

TKY   THIS   SAMPLE 
(Tandy    demonstrator    (worth    15c.),    with 
tew   illustrated    treatise   on   care   of   cows. 
Write  today,  enclosing   4c.  stamps  to  pre 
pay  postage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  25-A  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


<AV  you  aaw   the  advartleament   in    lK».-i«*ylTanta 
*  rarniM'  whan  i  -mi    «r»   «rritin«  to  ^ur  adverttMrd 


All   five  little   fellows   in  our   third 
generation  have  been  struggling  with 


THEY  had  been  married  just 
half  a  century,  two  plain 
farmer  folks.  A  little  while 
after  they  had  celebrated  their  gold- 
en wedding  anniversary  the  wife  said, 
"He  has  been  the  best  husband  any 
woman  ever  had."  A  young  woman 
who  listened  said,  "Well,  I  am  so  giad 
to  hear  you  say  that.  Most  married 
folks  nowadays  get  sick  of  each  oth- 
er in  a  few  months." 

Now,  there  is  a  lot  more  in  those 
words  than  you  and  I  at  first  think. 
How  many  husbands  and  wives  do 
you  know  who  could  speak  of  each 
other  that  way  and  do  it  sincerely 
and  honestly?  If  you  are  one  of  the 
blessed  few.  thank  your  lucky  stars, 
for  whether  you  know  it  or  not.  you 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful. 

The  farmer's  wife  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  did  not  say  a  word  about  the 
hard  times  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  through,  and  I  know  their  way 
had  led  through  many  a  bramble  and 
brier  patch;  she  said  nothing  about 
the  money  they  had  saved,  although 
she  might  have  said  there  was  very 
little  to  show  in  doUar.^i  and  cents  for 
the  hard  work  of  the  years.  Her  on- 
ly thought,  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
thought,  was  that  her  husband  had 
been   such  a  good   man. 

But  now  there  is  another  side  to 
this  story,  and  one  which  hurts  me 
when  I  think  of  it.  Is  it  true  that 
most  men  and  women  get  tired  of 
each  other  after  a  few  years  of  mar- 
ried life  ?  If  it  is  something  is  wrong, 
radically  wrong.  I  am  afraid  the  love 
which  soon  grows  cold  was  not  very 
strong   in   the   beginning. 

God  help  the  prospective  husband 
and  wife  to  take  time  enough  to  be 
sure  they  are  not  making  a  mistake. 
And  then,  after  the  mystic  words 
have  been  spoken  and  troth  has  been 
plighted,  let  nothing  come  between 
you  and  your  love.  Be  true.  Be 
earnest.  Be  as  faithful  as  the  needle 
to  the  polar  star.  Bear  and  forbeai. 
"The  best  husband  that  ever  was!  ' 
"The  best  wife  on  earth:  '  Live  so 
that  you  can  say  it  and  mean  every 
W(»rd  of  it.  You  can  do  it.  and  that 
is  the  only  footpath  on  the  way  of 
peace. 


ANNOUNCING 

Coloss 

FOR  HEAD  COLDS. 
HAY  FEVER, 
AND  SINUS 

A  new  druKles.s  blend  of  imported 
()il3  fully  approve<l  by  thi-  medical 
prdfestsiion  and  enthusi.tsticHlly  rec- 
ommended by  physicians  and  suf- 
ferers. 

Wc  have  exclu.^ivp  Amerieuti  rights 
on  its  inKredients,  whii'h  etlect 
fiuick,  positive  relief  without  the 
use  of  habit-forminB  drups.  Use 
the  coupon. 

Coloss  Company  of  America 

15  Lewis  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  one 
two  dollar  bottle  of  Coloss  at  your 
introductory    price  of   $1.00.  1-D 
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farmers  and  others— can  earn  «iib- 
Htantial  part-lime  and  full-tinio  profit.s 
by  turning  your  and  your  noighlior'H 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Yourlractororgas  engine  will  furnish 
power  for  an  "American"  Saw  Mill. 

Vritt  for  rnlalog  of  Bolur;  Planrr$, 

EHgrrt,     Trimmer;    Satf    MilU    nnd 

trood'trorking  marhine§. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERV  CO. 

^m    146  Main  Street,  Haekftmown.  IN.  J. 
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The  New  Mexico  In  (iutun  Lo<ks,  Panama  Canal,  which  we  shall  visit  Dining-room  aboard  the  ship  reserved  for  Florida-Panama  Tour  members. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Florida-Panama  Tour 
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PLANS  have  now  been  completed  for  the  fifth 
and  perhaps  most  interesting  tour  arranged 
and  conducted  by  the  editors  e.specially  for 
the  readers  of  Penn.sylvania  Farmer,  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends. 

IhlH      Wlllt-Cl    a      CJVpe<aiLlVJU       plV/im.Jl^O    Aliv^.U    Ai^\  ^^    ^... 

periences  than  any  of  the  former  trips.    We  shall 
have  the  special  train,  the  private  dining  cars  and 
the  other  accommodations   former  tour   members 
have   enjoyed  so  much.   But   in 
addition,  we  shall  have  a  great 
ocean  .steamship  all  to  ourselves. 
A  private  super-jyacht  exclusive- 
ly for  the  use  of  our  own  party. 

Where  are  we  going?  When 
you  see  the  ship  you  will  say  it 
really  doesn't  matter  much.  To 
spend  a  few  care-free  days  on 
this  great  steamer  with  your 
old  friends,  and  new  ones  you 
will  make  on  the  trip — that  in  itself  will  be  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime. 

F'ormer  tour  members  can  imagine  what  it  will 
mean  to  have  broad  decks  all  to  ourselves  for 
song  fests  and  get-together  meetings.  Others  have 
a  complete  .surprise  in  store;  for  the  friendly  spirit 
and  the  warm  friendships  that  develop  on  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  tours  are  one  of  their  greatest 
attractions. 

There  will  be  comfortable  deck  chairs  for  every 
one  on  our  private  ocean  liner,  spacious  social 
rooms  inside,  lots  of  room  for  walking,  many  se- 
cluded comers  for  quiet  conver.sation  or  restful 
naps  or  lazy  enjoyment  of  the  balmy  tropical  sea. 
And  for  complete  privacy  there  will  be  roomy 
.staterooms,  each  with  at  least  one  outside  window, 
and  each  with  comfortable  beds  and  plenty  of 
space  to  spread  out. 

Going  Places  by  Train  and  Ocean  Liner 

But  we  are  really  going  places  on  that  super- 
yacht  of  ours,  even  if  we  have  so  much  pleasure 
on  the  way  we  don't  care  where.  We  are  going 
to  Panama,  way  down  near  the  Equator.  And  to 
romantic  Cuba.  And  to  that  amazingly  interest- 
ing Central  American  republic,  Honduras,  where 
most  of  our  bananas  grow. 

Even  before  we  board  our  spick-and-span  ocean 
liner  we  shall  have  had  a  lot  of  pleasant  adven- 
tures. For  we  .shall  explore  Florida  from  end  to 
end.  We  shall  visit  many  of  the  places  our  folks 
enjoyed  most  on  our  former  Florida-Cuba  tours. 
Hnd  .some  new  ones  as  well. 

Mo.st  of  us  cannot  make  a  trip  of  this  kind  very 
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often,  so  we  are  going  to  see  all  we  can,  as  long 
as  we  can  do  it  comfortably  and  without  rushing. 
Thanks  to  the  economies  of  group  travel,  the 
special  train  and  chartered  ship,  the  cost  will  be 
very  much  lower  than  would  be  possible  for  indi- 
viduals traveling  alone.  Only  the  very  best  of 
meals  and  accommodations  will  be  provided.  Tour 
members  will  be  relieved  of  every  detail  of  making 
arrangements,  paying  bUls,  tipping,  transferring 
baggage,  etc.  Their  only  re- 
.sponsibility  wiU  be  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

When  we  have  finished  ex- 
ploring Florida  we  shall  find  our 
liner  waiting  at  Miami  (Port 
Everglades)  to  take  us  to  the 
capital  of  our  first  foreign  coun- 
try, Havana.  It  will  wait  in  the 
historic  harbor  (Remember  the 
Maine!)  while  we  go  ashore  to 
tour  "the  Paris  of  the  western  hemisphere"  and  to 
find  out  why  Christopher  Columbus  called  Cuba 
"the  most  beautiful  land  that  human  eye  has  ever 
seen."  The  ship  will  be  our  hotel  while  we  are  in 
Cuba. 

Then  away  again  to  enjoy  sunny  days  and  starlit 
nights  as  we  sail  the  sapphire  sea  bound  for — 
Panama, — the  crossroads  of  the  world.  As  in  Cuba 
a  fleet  of  fine  automobiles  will  meet  us.  By  auto- 
mobile, by  special  train 

and    by   special    laimch        

we  shall  inspect  the 
Panama  Canal  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Nor  will  our  in- 
terest in  Uncle  Sam's 
great  engineering  feat 
keep  us  from  visiting 
the  landmarks  and  in- 
teresting cities  of  our 
second  foreign  country, 
the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma on  either  side  of 
the  U.  S.  Canal  Zone. 

Back  "home"  again, 
on  our  palatial  ship,  we 
shall  sail  up  the  coast 
of  Central  America,  to 
a  point  almost  as  far 
north  as  southern  Mex- 
ico. Having  passed  Co.s- 
ta  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
and  glimpsed  the  spot 
where  Columbus  first 
.set  foot  on  the  Amer- 
ican mainland,  we  .shall 


put  in  at  Puerto  Cortes  in  northwestern  Honduras. 
Cortes  was  founded  by  Hernando  Cortes  himself 
in  1525.  And  that  was  just  33  years  after  1492.  Oa 
our  way  south  we  shall  have  visited  St.  Augustine, 
the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States.  But  Puerto 
Cortes  will  make  St.  Augustine  seem  like  a  real- 
estate  development  of  the  last  boom.  You  know 
your  Cortes  if  you  read  Richard  Harding  Davis  or 
O.  Henry. 

Through  the  Jungle  to  Banana  Lund 

Another  special  train  will  be  waiting  for  us  at 
Puerto  Cortes.  It  will  take  us  back  into  the  in- 
terior of  Honduras,  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
banana  belt,  with  sugar  cane,  pineapple  planta- 
tions, jungle  villages  and  a  lot  of  other  absorbing 
sights  and  experiences  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

The  broad  decks  of  our  liner  will  furnish  the 
ideal  setting  for  our  farewell  songfests  and  games 
as  we  sail  the  balmy  Caribbean  back  to  Florida 
whence  our  special  train  will  carry  us  back  home 
all  too  soon. 

This  brief  story  is  only  a  bare  outline  of  the 
tour.  The  day-by-day  schedule  appears  in  the 
Tour  Booklet,  along  with  complete  details  about 
the  cost.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  copies  to  all 
interested.  Simply  address  the  Tour  Manager, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  Pittsburgh,  using  the  cou- 
pon on  this  page  or  a  letter  or  postal  card. 


TOUR  MANAGER,  PENNSYLVANL4  FARMER. 
7301   Penn   Avenue,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Without  obligation   of  any  kind   please  send  me  booklet  giving   the  com- 
plete schedule  and  co.st  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Florida-Panama  Tour. 
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State   County    

Also  mail  the  booklet  to  the  following  who  may  be  interested. 
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County 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

<ret  ainiio  with  little  expense  for  labor.  In 
slu.rt.  thev  are  exceptional  only  in  that  they 
practice  nianv  <'f  the  proved  modern  nieth«)(l>. 
whereas  their  less  optimistic  ncii;hl)ors  usn- 
ally  apply  i.nly  a  feu  of  the  newer  and  better 
wavs. 
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r.oard   ami    the   j;i»vernment    out   of   business 
forever,  let  u>  hope. 
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THREE  ESSENTIALS 

LIKE  the  rest  of  us.  wholesale  buyers  of 
farm   products   follow   the  easiest   way. 
Jt  is  easier  for  them  to  buy  from  sellers  who 
oflfer  uniform,  well  packed,  high  quality  prod- 
ucts  in   large   quantities.    That  is   why   pre- 
miums are  paid  for  California  eggs.  Washing- 
ton apples,  Idaho  potatoes.    Eastern  produc- 
ers usually  otifer  the  quality  but  neither  the 
volume  nor  the   uniformity.    When   they   do 
oflfer    sufficient    quantity    to    attract    buyers, 
and   when   they   guard   the   quality  and   uni- 
formity enough  to  win  the  buyers'  confidence, 
then  the  premiums  come  their  way.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Doylestown  egg  auction  illustrates 
the  point.   Countless  other  rural  communities 
might  profit  by  practicing  the  quality-quan- 
tity-uniformity idea. 


A  COAL  CASE 

Hl".Ri:'rC)l'"()RI".  it  ha.-  been  the  practice 
to  tax  all  unniined  coal  in  a  township  at 
the    .-ame    rate   and    on    the    same    valuation, 
which.  \\a>  ,sup])Osed  and  estimated  tt)  be  .^0 
per  cent  of  its  value.    Thus  all  the  coal  in  one 
townshi])  of  (ireene  ct)unty.  I'a.,  was  taxed  at 
SibO   per   acre,    regar(lle>s   of   its    location    in 
the   tt»\vn-hip.    The   Pennsylvania  courts   u])- 
held    thi-    procedure    bnt    the    United    State.- 
.Snpreme    Court    ha>    reversed    them    and   <le- 
dares  that  the  owners  t>f  '"back  coal."  <»r  .'-""t 
which  is  less   \alual>le  by  reason  of  its  loca- 
tion, are  entitled   to  a  readjustment  of  their 
assessment-  "so  as  to  put  them  on  a  basis  of 
eciuality.    with   due    regard    to    differences    in 
actual   value,   with  other  assessments  of  the 
coal  of  the  same  class  within  the  tax  district." 
C)ur  svstem  «-)f  taxing  coal  lands  is  all  wrong 
but   we    dcm't    knL>w    how    to   overcome    the 
practical     diff'icultie.-    of    a     reformation.     A 
farmer   who  owns   land   underlaid   with  coal 
cannot  sell  it  now.  nor  has  he  been  able  to 
sell  it  ft>r  some  year.-  p'lst.    He  can't  mine  it 
iov  use  t)r  sale  and   would   have   no  market 
for   it   if   he   could    mine   it.     All    he   can   do 
under   the   present   system   of   taxation   is  to 
pav  taxes  on  something  he   did   not  acquire, 
cannot  u-e  and  cannot  sell.    There  ought  to 
be  a  better  wav.  but  what  is  it? 
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TWO    VICTIMS    OF    BULLS 

WILLIAM    J.    HORNER,   aged    79.   of 
Somerset  county.   Pa.,  went  into  his 
son's  barn  recently.    Almost  immediately  his 
daughter-in-law  who  was  near  heard  a  com- 
motion in  the  section  of  the  barn  where  the 
Inill  was  tied.    She  hurried  in  to  find  the  aged 
man  helpless  on  the  floor  of  the  feeding  room, 
where  he  had  been  tossed  b}-  the  bull.    The 
victim  is  suffering  from  shock  and  from  in- 
ternal   injuries,    but   is   expected    to   recover. 
When  Philip  Fulcrode  of  Berrysburg.  Dauph- 
in  county.   Pa.,  endeavored   to   tie   his   bull, 
which   had  broken  its  chain,  the  animal  at- 
tacked   him.    The   bull   was   hornless,   but  it 
broke  several  of  ^Ir.  Fulcrode's  ribs  and  in- 
flicted  other   serious    injuries   before    it   Avas 
driven  off  by  Elmer  Schreflfler  who  came  to 
the  rescue.   A  loose  bull  is  a  dangerous  beast, 
and  a  tied  erne  is  no  better  if  a  person  gets 
within  reach. 


GOOD  FARMERS 

SOME  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  told  us 
that  this  is  the  most  profital>le  year  they 
ever  have  had.    Without  exception  the  men 
who   talk  so  optimistically  are  just  ordinary 
good  farmers.   Their  well  cultivated,  properly 
drained    and    carefully    fertilized    fields    have 
yielded  unu.-ually  heavy  crt)ps  this  favorable 
season — croj)s   which   helj)   offset   low   prices. 
Their  dairy  herds  consist  of  pure-breds  and 
grades  with  high  cow-testing  association  av- 
erages.   Their   jxuiltry   flocks   are  culled   fre- 
quently.    Their     farm     accounts     help     them 
avoid    unprofitable    lines    of    production    and 
wasteful  cxjjenditures.     Many  of  them   plow 
down  astonishing  (piantities  of  hnnius-mak 
ing   cover    crops    and    legumes.     They    ha\e 
labor-saving  equipment  that  enables  them  to 


AN  OVERDUE  REPORT 

LAST  week  the  Chairman  i>f  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
gave  a  long  overdue  statement  about  the 
Board's  stabilizatit»n  operations  in  wheat  and 
cotton.  Apparently  thi-  action  was  an  at- 
tempt to  forestall  an  investigation  by  Con- 
gress, though  it  is  .-laled  tliat  the  Boara  s 
•^•eneniie^"  a-  Avell  as  its  friends  will  appear 
before  the  Committee.  This  is  the  first  and 
only  exact  and  authoritative  statement  of 
these  operations,  notwith-tanding  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  the  Board  was  not 
ojierating  in  secret. 

From  Chairman  Stone's  statement  it  ap- 
l)ears  that  total  purchase-  of  wheat  up  to 
June  30,  1931,  were  320 .641. 0.=;2  bushel.-.  Total 
sales  were  139.984,8()5  bushel-.  Total  stock- 
on  hand  October  31st.  PMl.  were  180.656.187 
bushels.  The  average  price  of  all  the  wheat 
bought  was  81.97c  per  bushel.  Counting 
storage,  los-  on  wheat  soUl  and  other  cost- 
the  wheat  i>n  hand  October  31st  rejiresent- 
an  investment  of  $1.17  per  bushel.  The^Board 
ha>  -pent  on  -tabili/.ation  of  wheat  $272,972,- 
604  and  ha-  realized  up  to  October  31st  |112.- 
bv23.842. 

So  much  for  wheat.   Now  let  us  look  at  the 
ct.tton   «leal.   begun    when   the    Board   sagely 
declared  cotton  t»>  be  too  low    at  around   l6c 
per    poun<l.     Total    purchase.-    to    June    30th 
were  1.310.aX)  bales  at  a  cost  of  $107,533.34<:., 
an  average  of  16.3c  per  lumnd.   Of  this  1.310.- 
7t*f->  bale-  were  on  haiul  ( )ctober  31st.    Includ- 
ing   costs    and    losse-    on    cotton    sold    the 
I'.oard's  sti>ck-  ha\e  co^t  about  18c  per  pound 
or  about  three  tiine<  the  current  market  price. 
Chairman    Stone   told    the   Committee   that 
it  is  now  the  polic\   of  the   litKird  to  stay  out 
of  stabili/ativMi.    V>\\i  the  jieople  should   take 
no  chance-  on  that.    They  should  insist  that 
neither  the  Farm  Board  n«»r  an\  other  agenc} 
shall  be  empowered  to  engage  in  stabilization 
operations  or  other  busine-s  activities.    The 
wise-t    p(»licy    i.-    to   repeal    the    .\gricultural 
Marketing  .\ct  and  leave  its  ])roper  function- 
to    the   executive    force-    of    the    government. 
This  i-  not  likely  to  be  done  now.  but  some 
da\   the  power  iA  public  opinion  will  take  the 


FOR  A   NATIONAL  LAND  POLICY 

AL  \Ni)  L'tilization  Conference,  attended 
uKinily  by  agricultural  officials  and  edu- 
cators,   was    hehl    at    Chicago    recently.     The 
object  was  to  discus-  the  need  for  a  national 
land  jiolicy  and   to  suggest  how  and   what  it 
should  c(»ver.    After  three  days  of  such  xlis- 
cussion  the  Conference  made  a  report  which 
included  eighteen  recommendations  "looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a   rational   land   use 
policy."   In  brief  those  recommendations  are: 
(1)   That  grazing  areas  on   public  (U)main 
be  made  public  ranges  and  administered  by 
a  federal  agency  something  like  nati(»nal  for- 
ests;  (2)   That  land-   valuable  for   watershed 
protection   be   under    the   supervision   of   the 
lederal  government:    (3)  That  in  the  western 
states   school   land    be   swapped    and   consol- 
idated St)  as  to  collect  it  into  blocks  t)f  useful 
grazing  area;  (4)  That  a  conference  of  credit 
agencies  be  called  to  ft^rm  a  i)rogram  w  Inch 
they  may  follow  in  helping  to  readjust  land 
uses;  {S)  That  official  outlooks  be  continued 
to  supply  informatit»n  on  which  to  l)ase  ad- 
vice   about    changing    systems    i>f    farming; 
(6)  That  an  inventory  of  land  resources  and 
soils  be  made  to  determine  value  of  land  for 
production  and  taxation  purposes;   (7)   That 
hinds    opened    for    homestead    be    carefully 
classified  and  those  not  suitable  ft)r  that  pur- 
pose be  added  to  the  public  domain;  (8)  That 
taxation  s\  .-terns  be  revised  to  include  a  state 
or  local  income  tax.  reduced  or  checked  ex- 
penditures and  other  reforms ;  (9)  That  land 
development  enter])rises  be  licensed  and  reg- 
idaled;    (10)    "That    increased    attention    be 
given  to  a  study  of  all  factors  affecting  the 
feasibility   of   land    for   agricultural    use   and 
the   type   of  agriculture   best   suited   to   each 
specific   kind  of   land."   regional    competition 
being  taken  into  consideration;  (11)  That  no 
new  reclamation  projects  be  undertaken  until 
they  are  justified  by  agricultural  needs;  (12) 
That  marginal  land  l)e  put  tt)  profitable  use, 
under    public    or    private    ownershii),    as    the 
case  indicates;  (13)  That  land  not  adapted  to 
private  use  be  l)n>ught  under  public  owner- 
ship according  to  a  uniform  plan  for  forests, 
parks,  game  refuge-,  etc.;  (14)  That  steps  be 
taken  to  start  a  program  of  soil  conservation 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  damage  from  erosion, 
leaching,    flooding,    overgrazing,    loss    «)f   or- 
ganic matter,  etc.;  (15)  That  data  in  the  form 
of  soil  and  topi»graphic  surveys,  weather  rec- 
tirds.  etc..  be  collected   and   made  available; 
(16)  That  a  study  be  made  of  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry  and  pt)pulation  as  it  ai)plies 
to  land  use:  (17)   That  regional  conferences 
deal  with  local  conditions  of  topography,  cli- 
mate, soil  type.  etc..  frtmi  the  standpoint  of 
a   national   land   policy:  and    (18)     That   two 
committees   be   apj)i>inted   to   see   that    these 
things  are  done,  or  at  least  to  keep  the  subject 
alive  before  the  public.   These  committees  are 
(1)   The  National  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mittee,   composed    of    15    men.    and    (2)    the 
National   .\dvisory  and   Legislative  Commit- 
tee of  Land  Use.  conipt»sed  of  27  members. 

While  this  "program  appears  to  cover  con- 
siderable ground  it  is  even  more  comprehen- 
.-ive   than    we  are  able   to   indicate,   for  each 
recommendation  is  explained  at  length  in  the 
report.     Before    any    of    the    suggestions    are 
realized,  the  way-,  the  means  and  the  w  isdoin 
of  adt)pting  -anie  mn-t  be  determined,  which 
will  take  a  long  time.    So  it  is  not  expected 
that  a  national  land  policy  will  gi)  into  effect 
at  once,  but  the  e\v>ression  of  the  Conference- 
is  the  first  step  toward  such  a  policy.    .Some 
of  the  information  called  for  will  cost  money; 
-ome  of  the  recommendations  if  followed  will 
save   monev,   and   the    wh(de   program    when 
.•md   if   whipped   into  shape   bids    fair   to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  agriculture  more  in  the 
next  generation  than  all  the  "relief"  proposed 
or  tried  in  the  present. 


NOTHER  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  has  pa.s.sed, 
but  it  left  litl!o  for 
vnrbit;h  the  nearby  pnuliitera 
of  turkeys  can  be  thankful. 
Although  on  the  market 
there  wa.s  a  scarcity  of  near- 
by birds,  continued  warm 
weather  made  shipping  al- 
most impossible.  A  few  pro- 
ducers who  were  able  to  chill 
the  dressed  birds  quickly  and 

iihip  them  into   the   Philadelphia   market   received 
as  high  as  45  cents  a  pound. 

The  bulk  of  the  nearby  turkey  crop  probably 
will  be  held  over  until  the  Christmas  holidays.  A 
good  market  for  the.se  heavy  biids  at  that  time  is 
questionable.  The  chain  stores  this  fall  have  found 
that  customers  demand  lighter  weight  turkeys 
than  in  former  years  and  that  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  are  the  most  popular  weights  demanded. 
Birds  held  over  for  the  Christmas  market  may  be 
too  heavy  for  the  average  trade  at  that  time. 

*        :|:        * 

GENERALLY  at  Thanksgiving  time  the  market 
prices  and  demand  for  cranberries,  celery 
nnd  sweet  potatoes  take  a  decided  rise  on  the 
Philadelphia  Dock  Street  Market.  Last  week  there 
was  no  decided  rise  in  price,  although  the  volume 
moved  was  slightly  greater.  This  may  be  attrib- 
lited  to  the  fact  that  prices  on  these  products 
have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  all  fail, 
and  also  that  people,  especially  in  the 
cities,  are  not  as  liberal  in  their  buy- 
ing as  during  prosperous  years. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Comment 

By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


had  cornpletod   installation  of  a    modern    milking 
rt)om  equipped  with  combine  milking  units. 

The  Experiment  Station  has  not  yet  finnounced 
their  plans  for  the  future  at  Belle  Ellen  F'arm. 

•Jli        ■*        -Jn 

THE  possibility  for  a  poultry  meat  auction  in 
Burlington  county  again  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  Mt.  Holly  this  week.  Burlington  coun- 
ty leads  in  the  production  of  heavy  birds  for  meat 
jiurposes  and  many  of  the  producers  feel  that  a 
more  systematic  and  orderly  method  of  marketing 
their  birds  is  needed. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  New  Jersey's  leading  meat 
bleed,  originated  in  Burlington  county.  Today  it 
ftill  is  the  predominant  heavy  breed  in  the  county. 

♦       *      * 

'^■p'HE  warm  fall  weather  has  brought  discourag- 

J.     ing  results  to  some  farmers,  while  to  others 

it  has  been  extremely  encouraging.    Fall  spinach 


THIS  winter  there  is  a  large  vol- 
ume of  sweet  potatoes  stored  on 
New  Jersey  farms  and  at  the  mar- 
kets. Marketing  experts  express  lit- 
tle encouragement  for  any  improve- 
ment in  market  prices  on  this  crop. 
The  reason  for  this,  they  explain,  is 
that  the  demand  is  slow  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  market  shows  a  rise  a 
large  volume  of  sweets  are  taken  out 
of  storage  and  -rushed  onto  the  mar- 
ket, again  bringing  the  price  down. 
■^     +     + 

MANY  are  beginning  to  wonder  if 
again  we  are  going  to  have  a 
dry  winter.  Last  winter  some  farm- 
ers did  not  have  enough  water  in 
their  ice  ponds  to  provide  them  with 
their  past  summer's  supply  of  ice. 
These  men  are  hoping  that  this  con- 
dition will  not  repeat  itself  this  win- 
ter. 


Essential  Tour  Facts 


IPTTRCHASED  two  half-bu.shels  of 
fancy  Staymans  and  Homes  last 
week  at  Tarrymoore  Orchard  road- 
side market.  They  were  carefully 
graded  and  attractively  packed.  Bob 
Atkinson,  the  owner,  finds  that  it 
pays  to  grade  his  apple  crop  carefully 
and  in  this  way  ho  can  give  the  cus- 
tomer just  what  he  wants.  This  fall, 
in  spite  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
business  and  employment,  he  has 
found  a  ready  market  for  his  fancy 
fruit  at  an  attractive  price. 

Yesterday    the    local    use    of    half- 
bushel     baskets     of     apples     for     the 
Christmas   trade   was   pointed  out   to 
me.     Fruit    growers    have    not    taken 
hold  of  the  holiday  season  market  as 
strongly  as  they  might  and  this  year 
might  prove  a  good  time  to  try  im- 
proving   the    local    Christmas    apple 
market    because    the    quality    of    the 
apple   crop   in   general   is  very  good. 
Besides,   some  folks   may  not   spend  so  much  for 
Christmas  gifts  this  season  and  many  will  be  glad 
to  consider  an  attractive  package  of  fancy  apples 
as  a  possible  gift. 

Some  growers  are  packing  their  apples  in  half- 
bu.shel  tub  ba.skets  for  this  trade  and  the  green 
band  at  the  top  of  the  basket  and  the  green  and 
red  oiled  paper  among  the  apples  adds  to  the  hol- 
iday .spirit.  The.se  men  are  marketing  this  type  of 
package  locally,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
find  a  popular  place  on  the  wholesale  market. 

♦  *      * 

RED  sweet  potatoes  find  a  very  limited  market 
in  Philadelphia,  except  for  reshipment.  Most 
of  the  red  sweets  coming  onto  the  Philadelphia 
market  arc  finally  sold  in  Reading,  Allentown  and 
fities  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

*  *      ♦ 

RECENTLY  the  dairy  barn  on  the  Belle  Ellen 
Farm,  Sussex  county,  which  is  owned  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  burned  to  the 
ground.  Loss  is  estimated  between  $100,000  and 
5200,000. 

Cause  of  the  fire,  which  took  place  early  in  the 
morning,  was  not  determined.  All  of  the  livestock, 
over  100  head  of  pure-bred  animals,  were  .saved 
hut  the  buildings,  equipment  and  some  feed  were 
a  total  lo.ss.    Just  recently  the  Experiment  .Station 


UiIEKE  AND  HOW.— By  special  train  to  Miami,  Florida,  and  return, 
wiih  special  cais  starting  from  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
P.y  chartered  ocean  Unci  from  Miami  (Port  Everglades),  Florida,  to  Cuba, 
P.inamn,  Hondura.s  and  return.  Special  automobiles,  motor  coaches-, 
i;.uiichf>s   and    private   train.':   for  numerous   side   trips. 

WHEN.— Special  train  to  be  operated  south  of  Washington  will  be  made 
up  of  private  cars  starting  and  returning  as  follows: 

ST.'\RTING 

l^ave  HHrrishtire  and  I'hiladekphia,  Saturday  morning.  January  3(Hh. 

I.#ave   I'lttshur^h   Friday  evening,  January  29th. 

Leave  W^ishinRtoii,  D.  C.  Saturday  afternoon,  January  30th. 

RETURNING 

.Arrive    Wnshineton.    D.    C,    HarrisbiirR    and     Philadelphia    Tuesday, 

afternoon,  F»'bruary   Kith. 
.Arrive   IMttsburq^h   Wednesday    inornlns:,  February   17th. 

COST. — One  lump  sum.  shown  in  the  Tour  Booklet,  covers  all  expenses — 
train  and  steamship  fare.  Pullman  and  stateroom,  side  trips,  the  finest 
of  meals,  tips,  everything.  The  cost  is  remarkably  low,  due  to  special 
rates  obtained  and  to  economies  of  cooperati"e  travel.  Low  rates  for 
children  under  twelve. 

Pay  oiiC'^,  iLeii  .you  ai»-  thiuu^h  pa>ijif<.  You  cttii  itliiio.it  Ifuve  you* 
pof  ketbook  at  home.  No  extras  tacked  on  later.  All  bill-paying  and  tip- 
ping will  be  done  by  the  Tour  Manager.  All  fees  and  government  taxes 
included  in  tour  cost. 

THE  SHIP. — The  ship  reserved  for  our  exclusive  use  is  the  S.  S.  Sixaola, 
do  luxe  liner  of  the  United  Fruit  Company's  famous  Great  White  Fleet. 
All  staterooms  are  spacious  outside  rooms,  with  one  or  two  windows, 
running  hot  and  cold  water  (some  with  private  bath),  hot  or  cold  air 
ventilation  as  needed.    Physician  aboard  at  all  times. 

.'\KRAN(iEMENTS. — Tour  members  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  make 
their  reservations  and  meet  the  tour  train  at  their  nearest  starting  point. 
All  details  and  red  tape  will  be  handled  by  the  Tour  Manager. 

SPECIAL  GROUPS. — Parties  of  friends  may  reserve  adjoining  space  on 
the  train  and  adjoining  .staterooms  or  suites  on  the  ship.  Special  effort 
will  be  made  to  place  those  traveling  alone  with  congenial  companions. 

WHAT  TO  TAKE. — Light  summer  clothing  will  be  needed  on  part  of  the 
trip.  Those  who  make  reservations  will  receive  complete  instructions 
about    clothing,  baggage,   etc.    No   passports    required. 

TOUR  BOOKLET. — Use  coupon  on  Page  f>,  or  letter  or  postal  card,  to 
send    for   illustrated    bookUt    giving   detailed   .schedule   and    eo^t. 


and  fall  lettuce  shipped  from  New  Jersey  have  been 
the  best  in  quality  during  many  years.  High  qual- 
ity is  attributed  to  a  good  late  growing  season. 

This  is  not  true  with  the  New  Jersey  celery  crop. 
Although  more  celery  put  up  in  wired  bunches  is 
coming  from  New  Jersey  onto  the  Philadelphia 
market  than  in  former  years,  the  general  run  of 
the  shipments  is  not  of  very  high  quality.  Warm 
weather  has  ripened  it  too  quickly  and  much  of  it 
is  over    mature. 

*      *      * 

BOYS  and  girls  belonging  to  Four-H  poultry 
clubs  in  the  state  have  inaugurated  a  new 
marketing  program,  selling  their  eggs  on  a  quality 
basis  according  to  U.  S.  grades.  This  project,  the 
Inst  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  was  started  with 
the  idea  of  teaching  the  youthful  poultiy  keepers 
how  to  maintain  good  quality  of  market  eggs 
and  how  to  use  the  government  grades  in  the 
packing  and  selling  eggs  at  retail.  It  also  should 
aid  the  industry  in  building  up  greater  confidence 
and  consciou.'^ness  among  consumers  concerning 
egg  quality. 

The.se  young  poultrymen  have  a  standard  carton 
and  label  vmdei  which  their  graded  eggs  will  be 
sold.  A  careful  check  will  be  kept  on  the  grad- 
ing and  quality  of  the  eggs  which  they  are  mar- 
keting   under   these    labels.     Each   carton    of   eggs 
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offeied  for  sale  will  be  seal- 
ed with  a  label,  on  which 
there  will  be  printed  a  guar- 
antee of  freshness,  a  state- 
ment of  egg  size,  a  key  let- 
ter to  identify  the  seller  of 
eggs,  and  a  statement  of 
county  and  club  names. 

J.     C.     Taylor,     extension 
poultryman    at    the    College, 
planned      this     project     and 
feels  that  it  has  great  prom- 
ise as  egg  marketing  training.    There  are  25  club 
members   in   Mercer.   Cumberland   and   Gloucester 
counties  who  expect  within  the  next  twelve  months 
to  use  more  than  5.000  of  the  one-dozen  size  car- 
tons designed  for  Four-H   Club  eggs.    These   club 
members  own  nearly  3,000  birds. 

Other  counties  that  will  participate  in  this  pro- 
ject are  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Essex,  Sus- 
sex and  Salem.  Sales  will  be  made  on  retail  routes 
and  at  roadside  markets. 

*  *  * 
HAT  salesmanship  in  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts is  no  different  than  that  required  to 
market  any  other  retail  product  is  shown  by  M. 
A.  Blake  in  his  report  of  two  years'  experience  at 
the  New  Jersey  College  Farm  roadside  market. 

He  says  a  "feature  of  interest  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  at  the  roadside  market  was 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  desire  to  talk. 
The  subject  varies  from  peaches  to 
football,  and  often  includes  home 
tioubles.  A  salesman  who  is  a  good 
listener  and  sympathetic  becomes 
popular.  It  is  quite  important  that 
such  a  person  possess  good  tact,  par- 
ticidarly  when  trade  is  brisk. 

"A  .salesman  at  a  roadside  market 
.soon  learns  that  many  persons  have 
rather  positive  ideas  about  fruit  and 
abovit  prices,  and  often  make  dog- 
matic statements  when  they  come  to 
the  stand.  A  good  salesman  will  find 
it  an  advantage  in  most  cases  to 
agree  with  the  customer.  It  saves 
loss  of  time  in  argument,  and  most 
customers  are  pleased  v/hen  the  sales- 
man agrees  with  their  statements. 
Even  when  a  customer  states  that 
the  price  is  high  it  is  often  well  to 
agree  that  it  is  high,  but  also  to  have 
a  ready  answer  to  explain  it,  or  at 
least  to  turn  aside  the  subject.  ' 

*  *      * 

TiiMPERATURE  and  humidity  of 
the  dairy  barn  affects  milk  yields, 
was  reported  at  an  engineering  meet- 
ing recently.  C.  E.  Bender,  of  the  New 
.Tpr.=»ey  Experiment  Station,  stated 
that  it  was  possible  to  predict  a  day 
in  advance  a  drop  in  the  milk  produc- 
tion of  cows  by  new  methods  develop- 
ed at  the  Walker  Gordon  Labora- 
tories. Between  70  per  cent  and  90 
per  cent  humidity  severe  drops  in  the 
production  of  dairy  cattle  was  noted, 
ranging  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
quarts  per  cow  per  day. 

"After  such  drops,"  said  Br.  Ben- 
der, "the  cows  seldom  recover  more 
than  half  of  the  decrease.  It  is 
thought  that  the  drop  is  due  to  gen- 
eral apathy  and  depression,  and  not 
to  nervous  condition.  The  temper- 
ature variation  in  the  barns  is  only 
about  20  degrees,  and  is  less  impor- 
tant than  relative  humidity." 

*  *      ♦ 

FIGURES  show  a  steady  growth 
during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Rutgers.  In  the  fall  of  1925  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  84  students,  in  1928  the  enrollment 
was  118,  and  in  1929  it  was  147.  Last  year  there 
were  162  students,  while  this  year  this  enrollment 
has  increased  to  227. 

Professor  F.  G.  Helyar  attributes  a  part  of  this 
increa.se  to  the  fact  that  scarcity  of  jobs  drive 
more  boys  to  college.  Again  the  consistant  in- 
crease may  be  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  men 
with  more  specialized  training  and  perhaps  some- 
what to  the  lowering  of  the  tuition  for  agricultural 
students  from  $200  to  .S80  in  1925-1926. 


THE  first  essential  in  the  reduction  of  produc- 
ticm  costs  for  the  New  Jersey  dairy  farmer  is 
the  economical  growing  of  large  amounts  of  corn 
■ilage  and  such  legume  roughages  as  alfalfa,  clo- 
ver, or  soy-bean  hay,  according  to  E.  J.  Perry,  ex- 
tension service  dairyman  at  the  State  Agrictiltural 
Experiment   Station. 

The  present  low  price  of  wheat  renders  it  an 
ideal  substitute  for  corn  in  the  dairy  ration,  he 
explains,  and  farmers  who  grow  liberal  amounts 
of  corn,  oat.s.  wheat  or  barley  for  u.se  as  supple- 
ments to  purchased  concentrates  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  buy 
all  grain  feeds. 


m 
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A  King  Dethroned 

By    HILH A    RICHMOND 

WHAT  is  the  home  status  of  the  baby  of 
thirteen,  fourteen  or  twenty  months 
when  the  second  baby  appears  on  the 
scene'  In  many,  many  cases  the  little  monarch 
finds  his  or  her  throne  crumbling  to  rums  while 
Tnew  one  is  set  up  for  the  little  precious  new  ar- 
rival wfth  the  mother's  time  so  fully  occupied. 
IndwiU^  perhaps  little  money  to  hire  outside  help 
the  older  baby  is  shunted  off  in  a  way  that  is  not 
on!y  disagreeable  to  the  dethroned  mler  but  of  en 
Ts  really  dangerous  from  a  physical  standpoint. 
^Mothe?s  big"^  boy  or  her  -Little  Helper'  so- 
called  to  soothe  ruffled  feelings  and  comfoit  ach 
mg  little  hearts,  is  still  a  baby  "ending .  the  best 
if^care  and  the  greatest  solicitude  right  along  with 
the  helpless  little  newcomer. 

In  the  first  place  the  older  baby  has  a  nght  to 
mother  and  home.  In  too  many  cases  some  m- 
judicious  and  anxious  relative  opens  her  heart  and 
home  and  the  little  one  who  once  was  the  center 
of  ^tlraction  with  his  father  and  mother  is  taken 
to  new  surroundings.  It  may  be  that  Grandmoth- 
er or  Auntie  can  give  hours  of  time  to  him  and  all 
the  intelligent  care  the  books  lay  down,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  mother  is  the  natural  guard- 
ian and  protector  of  the  baby.  Unless  actual  illness 
prompts  the  separation  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
baby  in  his  own  home. 

A  recent  distressing  case  was  that  of  a  grand- 
mother who  became  so  attached  to  a  little  girl 
baby  following  the  advent  of  the  second  child  that 
she  made  things  very  disagreeable  for  the  young 
parents  when  they  took  the  child  home.  You 
have  one.  and  you  might  let  me  have  this  child  in 
my  loneliness."  she  wept.  "I've  had  all  the  care 
of  her  these  months  and  see  how  well  she  is.  You 
have  your  hands  full  with  one  baby." 

He   Is   Still   Important 

The  older  child  needs  care  as  to  diet,  exercise. 

sleep  and  the  whole  routine  of  living.    It  may  be 

that  the  young  parents  will  have  to  give  up  most 

social  pleasures  and  little  trips  for  several  years, 

and    they    will    both    have    to 

work   for  the  welfare   of   the 

two  babies  making  many  sac- 
rifices of  time  and  money,  but 

when  all   is   said   the  founda- 
tion for  healthful  and  robust 

living  must  be  laid  during  the 

first  years  of   existence.    The 

tiny    baby    must    be    fed    and 

cared    for    regularly,    but    so 

must   the   other  child   who  is 

still  an  infant.    Regular  naps 

must  be  managed  and  at*  the 

same  time,  so  that  one  child 

does  not  waken  the  other,  and 

though  separate  diets  must  be 

followed   the    one   needs   suit- 
able   food    the    same    as    the 

other. 

It  is   not   an   easy   task    to 
have  two  or  three  babies  "un- 
derfoot" at  the  same  time,  but 
young    mothers    surely    know 
the    gravity    of    the    situation 
and  long  to  give  to  it  the  best 
that  is   in   them.    They   must 
strive  to  keep  well  and  keep 
calm  themselves,  and  also  to 
make  the  little  kingdom  over 
which    they    rule    sweet    and 
healthful.      The     older     baby 
must   be    loved   and    made    to 
feel  as  important  as  the  new- 
arrival  by  both  parents  so  that  there  will  be  no 
unhappiness    or    selfishness    fostered.     And    where 
such  harmony  and  equality  is  established  the  home 
relations   are    the    greatest    asset    either    or    both 
babies  can  have. 

O 

The  Common  Cold 

SINCE  the  common  cold  is  such  a  large  factor 
in  the  health  of  the  nation  and  such  a  waste 
of  the  nation's  time,  it   is  of  the   utmo.st  im- 
portance that  its  ravages  be  prevented  as  far  as 
possible. 

As  a  first  principle  in  prevention  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  colds  are  infectious  and  con- 
tagious.   Much  time  and  effort  have  been  spent  in 


Yuletide  Sweets 


Happy  hearts  and 
Happy    play    in    gi 
That    wa.s    how    in 
Children  grew   to 
— Rob"?i 


trying  to  discover  the  particular  germ  responsible 
for  the  common  cold.  The  latest  work  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  to  be 
found  in  a  filterable  virus,  that  is,  this  virus  will 
pass  through  a  filter  and  even  a  high-powered  mi- 
croscope cannot  detect  the  offending  organism. 

The  infective  agent  is  fovmd  in  the  nasal  secre- 
tions of  the  victim,  who  has  acquired  the  infection 
by  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  some  one  else 
suffering  from  the  disease.  If  you  wish  to  avoid 
a  cold,  give  your  sneezing,  coughing  friends  a  wide 

berth. 

The  difficulty  of  avoiding  infection  is  frankly 
acknowledged.  During  the  cold  season  of  the  year, 
colds  are  very  prevalent,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  patients  are  walking  abroad  in  the  land  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  kept  in  by  'just  a  cold.  " 
The  innocent  bystanders  suffer.    They  are  sprayed 

^  ILli     Lllf     iniCV.  ClOIl     »lkji.*  Uc*,..*     KfJ      *i    ^»*^.  w*^     «i.     -*iw. 

The  hands  of  a  person  with  a 
cold  are  practically  sure  to  be 
infected  from  his  nasal  secre- 
tions, and  the  infection  will  be 
conveyed  to  articles  he  han- 
dles and  to  other  hands  which 
he  touches.  Hence,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  avoid  di- 
rect or  indirect  contact  with 
the  infection  unless  the  peo- 
ple who  have  colds  are  willing 
to  take  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  fellows. 

The  best  method  of  protec- 
tion, for  both  the  sick  and  the 
well,  is  for  the  patient  with  a 
cold  to  go  home — to  bed.  if 
necessary— and  to  stay  there 
until  he  has  recovered.  The 
patient  needs  quiet,  rest  and 
proper  care,  and  he  cannot  ob- 
tain these  in  office,  shop  ot 
factory.  While  thus  doing  the 
best  thing  for  himself,  he  is 
likewise  adopting  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  protecting 
the  general  public. 

While  we  should  avoid  all 
possible  contact  with  these 
sufferers  in  our  midst,  keep- 
ing a  safe  distance  from  them 
whenever  possible,  we  have 
our  own  part  to  play  in  this 
matter  of  protection  and  prevention. 
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Mince  Meat 


T'HREE  pounds  beef  (neck  or  chuck)  chopped 
and  cooked,  one-half  pound  suet  chopped, 
three  and  one-half  pounds  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
molasses,  six  pounds  tart  apples,  pared  and  chop- 
ped, two  pounds  raisins  ( seedless ) ,  two  pounds  cur- 
rants, one-half  pound  citron,  cut  in  small  thin 
pieces,  two  quarts  cider,  one  lemon  cut  in  small 
pieces,  one  quart  fruit  juice,  four  tablespoons  salt, 
one  tablespoon  ground  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  one- 
half  tablcspoon.ground  cloves  and  mace. 

Method:  Cook  meat,  put  other  ingredients  in. 
except  fruit  juice,  together.  Cook  until  soft.  Cool, 
ddd  fruit  juice. 


Tl'lA-TIMR  at  holly-berry  season  is  one  of 
the  plcasanLest  times  of  the  whole  year 
Friends  drop  in,  candles  are  lighted  at  four, 
and  the  cupboard  is  fairly  filled  with  good  things- 
fruit  cake,  holiday  cookies  and  home-made  sweets. 
Home-made  sweets  -we  repeat  for  of  course 
your  Christmas  candies  are  going  to  be  the  prefer- 
red home-made  type  which  are  so  wholesome  and 
delectable  and  which  have  a  personal  touch  m 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas  hospitality. 

Pack  the  candies  in  pretty  tin  boxes  to  keep 
fresh  until  you  are  ready  to  arrange  them  in  bon- 
bon dishes  for  serving:  fill  decorative  glass  jars 
with  hard  candies  and  set  them  in  a  convenient 
spot  for  folks  who  like  to  "nibble":  and  twist  gay- 
colored  cellophane  paper  into  tiny  bags  to  hold 
liealthful  fruit  candies  for  little  neighbors  who  will 
"find  a  path  to  your  door." 

It  is  most  important  to  have  simple  tested 
recipes  in  order  to  make  simply  perfect  candies  - 
and  here  is  an  inviting  assortment: 

Cream  caramels:  Combine  two  cups  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  corn  syrup,  one  cup  condensed  milk, 
one  cup  water  and  one-half  cup  butter:  cook  to 
the  hard  ball  stage- 244  degrees  -stirring  con- 
stantly to  prevent  burning.  Add  one  teaspoon  of 
vanilla  and  one  cup  of  chopped  walnuts  and  pour 
into  a  buttered  pan.  When  cool,  mark  into  squares 
and  when  cold  cut  and  wrap  in  waxed  paper. 

Raisin  caramels:  Combine  one  cup  brown  sugar 
with  one-half  cup  white  sugar,  one-half  cup  corn 
syrup,  one  cup  evaporated  milk,  one-half  cup 
water  four  tablespoons  butter,  a  pinch  of  soda, 
and  cook  to  the  firm  ball  stage  -246  degrees  -stir- 
ring to  prevent  burning.  Add  two  teaspoons  of 
vanilla  and  one  cup  of  raisins:  pour  into  a  buttered 
pan  and  let  stand  until  cold.  Remove  the  whole 
slab  of  candy  to  a  beard  and  cut  into  squares. 
Wrap  in  oiled  paper  if  desired. 

Chocolate  and  Cinnamon 

Chocolate  drops:  Melt  two  and  one-half  squaree 
of  chocolate  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Add  the 
contents  of  two  cans  of  moist  cocoanut,  then  add 
iht^  rnn tents  of  one  can  of  condensed  milk  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Drop  by  small  spoonfuls 
on  a  greased  .sheet  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven- 
350  degrees  for  fifteen  minutes.  This  makes  four 
dozen  small  drops. 

Pineapple  creams:  Boil,  without  stirring,  two 
cups  of  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  milk  and  one-fourth 
cup  of  butter.  When  it  reaches  the  soft  ball  stage 
remove  from  the  fire,  add  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
and  color  a  pale  green.  Cool  and  beat  very  stiff. 
Add  one-half  cup  of  crushed  pineapple,  four  table- 
spoons chopped  maraschino  cherries  and  four 
tablespoons  chopped  mint  cherries,  all  of  which 
have  been  very  well  drained.  Drop  by  small  spoon- 
fuls on  a  greased  sheet.  It  is  very  important  to 
have  the  pineapple  and  cherries  drained  very  dry 
before  adding. 

Peanut  butter  penoche:  Boil  thiee  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  one-third  cup  of  canned  peanut  butter,  two 
tablespoons  of  butter  and  one  cup  of  milk,  to  the 
soft  ball  stage— 236  degrees.  Cool,  beat  until 
creamy,  add  one-half  cup  of  salted  peanuts  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Pour  out  onto  a  but- 
tered platter.    Cut  in  squares. 

Apricot  penoche:  Mix  three  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  two-thirds  cup  of  condensed  milk,  two- 
thirds  cup  water,  three  tablespoons  white  corn 
syrup  and  three  tablespoons  of  butter.  Boil  to  230 
degrees.  Add  one-half  cup  of  chopped  dried  apri- 
cots and  continue  boiling  to  234  degrees.  Cool  to 
1'20  degrees  and  beat  vmtil  creamy.  Pour  into  but- 
tered pans. 

Cinnamon  cocoanut  drops:  Boil  without  stirring, 
to  the  soft  ball  stage,  or  236  degrees,  three  cups  of 
sugar,  one  cup  cream,  one-half  cup  corn  syrup  and 
one  stick  of  cinnamon.  Cool  to  lukewarm,  color 
with  red  fruit  coloring,  beat  until  creamy,  add  the 
contents  of  two  cans  of  moist  cocoanut  and  drop 
liy  spoonfuls  on  a  greased  sheet. 


Timely  Tips 


Accurate  measurements  are  important  to  suc- 
cessful cake  making:  all  reliable  recipes  are  made 
for  level,  not  heaping,  measures. 

*       *      * 

Kitchen  tables  are  now  being  covered  with  Ito" 
oleum.  Only  the  best  grades,  such  as  are  generally 
known  as  ship's  linoleum  will  do.  One  advantage  i-- 
that  colors  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  witb 
Uie   room. 


Something  New  for  Winter 


No.  7381— L.adie.V  dre.s.s.  Designed  in 
sizes:  31.  3t!.  38,  -JO.  42.  II  and  16  lnche.-» 
bust  me.i.-'urc.  Size  10  ro(|iiires  5',  yard." 
of  35-iiicli  material  it  in.nde  without  con- 
trast. If  made  a."  .''ht)wn  in  tin?  large  view. 
4'-,  yards  of  lignrod  material  and  "s  yard 
of  plain  will  bo  required.  Price  l.)c  or 
two    for    2,5c. 

No.  72%.— L.adie.s'  apron.  Designed  in 
.size.":  Small.  34-36;  medium.  38-40:  large. 
42-41:  extra  large.  16-48  inches  bu.Ht  meas- 
ure. A  medimn  ."ize  requires  2%  yard."  of 
32-inch  material.  Fur  contrasting  mate- 
rial 1-6  yard  Jlo  inches  wide  is  required. 
Price   15c   or   two   for  25<". 

-Vo.  7371.— Ladies'  hou.se  dress.  Design- 
ed in  sizes:  34,  '.iG,  38,  M.  42  and  14  inchp.x 
bust  measiire.  Size  38  reqiiires  3  yards  of 
li^ured    m.ateiial    and    1',     yards    of    plain 


niaterial, 
two    for 


32 

:5«'. 


inches     wide.      Price     15c    oi 


No.  7368.— Lad  ie.x'  coat.  tVsigned  in 
sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inche.s  bust 
meii.sure.  Size  38  requires  3'l'  yards  ol 
54-inch  material.  To  line  the  coat  requires 
3\  yards  35  indies  wide.  For  interlining 
of  canvas  or  coarse  linen  I'j  yanl  27 
inches  wide  is  require<l.  Price  1.5<-  or  two 
fiir   2,'S<>. 

No.  7;i8l.  — (Jirl.->"  dre.-^s.  Designed  In  siz- 
es: 8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  re- 
quires 2''b  yards  of  35-incli  material  if 
made  as  shown  in  the  hirge  view  Imt  with- 
out  I'onfrast.     Price   l.'tc  or   two  for  2.')c. 

No.  7182.  -Ladies'  dance  .set.  Designed 
in  sizes:  Small,  34-36:  medliun.  38-10: 
lirge.  42-44:  e.vtru  large,   46-18  inches  bust 


measure.  .\  medium  .-tize  requires  l''^ 
vards  of  35-iiich  material.  To  trim  as  illus- 
trated requires  3  2-3  yards  of  lace  edging, 
and  three  motifs  of  lace.  The  .shoulder 
straps  of  ril)bon  reqtiire  1  yard.  Price  15c 
or   two    for   25c. 

No.  7386.— Girls'  dre.-<s.  Designed  in  siz- 
es: 6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires 
21:,  yards  of  35-lnch  material  if  made  with 
sleeves,  and  all  of  one  material.  Price  1.5c 
or  two  for  25c. 

No.  7276.— GirLs'  dre.ss.  Designed  in  siz- 
es: 4.  6.  8  and  10  years.  A  10-year  size  re- 
•luires  3'i  yards  of  27-inch  materi.il.  For 
contrasting  m.iterial  ''x  yard  is  re<iuired. 
Bow  at  the  neck  of  ribbon  requires  -'^ 
yaid.     Price  1.5(    or  two  for  25r. 

No.  7391.— Girl.s'  dre.ss  with  panties.  De- 
.■<igned  in  sizes:  2.  3.  4  and  5  years.  Size  4 
if  ma'le  Willi  long  sleeves  requires  3  yards 
of  35-in(h  material.  For  contrasting  ma- 
terial '4  yard  is  required.  Price  15c  or 
two  for  2r)c. 

No.  7015.— -Little  Brother  Suit."  Design- 
e  (  in  sizes:  2,  4  and  6  years.  A  J-year  size 
with  long  sleeves  ami  of  one  material  re- 
quires 2  vard.s  35  inches  wide.  With  short 
slee\es.  i-^4  yards.  Prii:e  15c  or  two  for 
25c. 

BOW   TO   ORDER 

All  p:ittern.g  15c  each,  two  for  25c,  Bo 
sure  to  give  number  and  size.  F.a.shion 
Book  only  10c.  Ad.lrcss  Pattern  Depart- 
ment. Pennsylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn 
Ave..    I'ittshuri4lt.    Pi 


Here*s  one  time 
your  eyes  are  wrong 


\  <>u  can  look  and  look  at  l'«.ls-N.-iptha 
and  all  jou'll  see  is  fine  golden  soap. 
Hut  one  little  sniff  will  prove  that  your 
eyes  arc  wronjj. 

For  right  in  the  soap,  you'll  smell 
naptha.  Plenty  of  it,  too!  So  every 
time  you  use  !•  els-Naptha,  you  get  the 
extra  help  of  two  cleaners.  L  nusually 
good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  grease- 
dissolving  naptha!  Hand-in-hand, 
these  busy  partners  loosen  even  stub- 
born dirt  and  wash  it  awa}' — thorough- 
ly. They  get  your  clothes  szfeetly  clean. 
And  they  do  it  quicker,  easier — with- 
out hard  rubbing  on  your  part. 

You'll  find  Fels-Naptha  gentle  to 
your  hands,  too.  It  pets  them  out  ot 
water  sooner.  Try  Pels-Xaptha  and 
you'll  discover  that  it's  a  real  bargain 


in  washing  value.  It  brings  you  not 
more  bars,  but  more  help.  Extra  help 
in  tub  or  machine;  in  hot,  lukewarm 
or  cool  uater;  whether  50U  .soak  or 
boil  ycu;r  clothes.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
a  few  bars,  or  the  handy  10-bar  tar- 
ton,  today. 

(^end/or  this  Chipper/ -Wc'W  he  uUd 
to  send  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chip- 
per. Many  women  who  chip  Fcls-Naptha 
into  tlulr  washing  machines,  tuhs  or  basins 
find  this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use 
the  chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
bar  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Fels  &  Company,  Phila.,  Pa.  Dept.  7*12-5. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


BUTTER   PRICES 
GO   UP 

You  want  and  deserve  to  get  a  high 

firice  for  your  butter.  The  chances  are 
hat  vour  butter  is  every  bit  as  good 
as  that  made  by  the  large  creameries. 
How  then,  do  the  creameries  obtain 
such  high  prices?  Creamery  men 
sav  it's  "a  matter  of  uniformity  in 
coloring;  of  keeping  butter  that  golden 
June  shade  every  day  of  the  year. 
That's  V  hy  ninety  per  cent  of  the  large 
creameries  use  Dandelion  Brand  Butter 
Color.  Why  don't  you  try  Dandelion 
Brand?  It  costs  practically  nothing  to 
use.  Purely  vegetable. 
Meets  all  state  and 
national  food  laws. 
Sold  at  all  dru_g  and 
grocery  stores,  35  cents. 


^rife  for  FREE  sample 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Inc 

Burlington,  Vermont 


LADIES'  FURS- 


AVc  tfiM  lii(l('-  iiii'l  iiiiikf  ilH-ni 
hito  robes.  coiit».  iiiitleni,  mid 
laities'  furw  at  reiiMiimlile  [iriofH. 
i<en(l  \u<  your  hides  and  furs 
\vlil<li  you  want  remodeled  nnrt 
iimde  into  latent  BtyleK.  Kolx-s 
Mtid    I  oflts    at    wholesnle    prlrei*. 

Free  Samples, 

Itfferenre:  Citlzea's  .State  Bank 

Milford,    ind, 

■WniTE    TO    THE 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanninf  Co. 

207  Elm  Street.  Milford.  Ind. 


Complete  Your  Toilet 

with 

C  utic'ura  Taleum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Pricp  25c.    Sample  frep. 
Aiiilress :  "Cntlcur*,"  Dept  4B,  Maltftn. 


S5 


A.  F. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  loxia  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  I  RKE  C:atalo|l 

DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  trip  to  to^w^n 

ON  S.VTl  ICn.W  NIGHT  the  farm  family  driven  to  town.  Boys  and 
jtlrls  to  the  inovlen.  .  .  .  Votmg  feUo«s  for  u  date.  .  .  .  Dad  and 
tnother  to  pnrchasi-  the  weekly  provisions. 

Rut  hiiyinf;  isn't  su«h  hard  worl*  as  It  us»'d  to  he.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  trip,  indeed,  (ioods  come  in  paeKiiKes  and  each  sack  or 
earton  his  a  lahel.  IMother  knows  what  she  wants.  Father  has  his 
mind  made  up  too.  I'nder  fhi'  farm  account  book  at  home  they  keep 
a  "needed"  slip.  There  all  jfoods  to  be  bought  are  listed.  So  are  the 
brands  to  buy.  Shot-s,  breakfast  food,  and  syrup,  gloves,  tires,  overalls. 

The  dealer  who  s««lls  un  ad\ertlsed  product  does  not  have  to  resort 
to  ilever  salesman's  Irkks.  Hr  sells  his  merchandise  for  what  it's 
wtirth.  He  knows  that  you've  had  a  chance  to  read  about  it,  to  com- 
pare It  with  other  lines,  to  come  to  hlni  with  your  eyes  open. 

Advertisfd  s-oods  have  the  public's  approval.  .Vceepted  as  stand- 
.ird,  they  ri-main  on  the  market,  .\dvertlsers  know  that  their 
products  nuist  be  wortb  the  numey  asked,  or  otherwise  the  public 
won't  buv  them. 
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YOUNG    PEOPLE^S    FORUM 


A  New  Kind  of  Nut  Cracker 

ONK  of  Pennsylvania's  Game  Pro- 
tectors, George  M.  Langdon,  tells 
this  interesting  story  about  a  blue 
heron  he  noticed  in  trouble.  On  Mr. 
Langdon's  approach  he  flew  a  short 
distance  with  his  head  held  in  a  very 
unnatural  position.  With  the  help  of 
his  Cocker  Spaniel,  "Boots,"  they 
rounded  the  gentleman  up  and  gave 
fiini  first  aid. 

"Some  one  left  a  night  line  in  the 
pond  and  Mr.  Heron  tried  to  rob  it," 
Mr.  Langdon  says.  "Result?  He  lodg- 
ed a  hook  in  the  upper  portion  of 
hii.  throat  and  fuither  struggle  threw 
a  loop  of  line  around  his  neck  about 
eight  inches  below  the  head  and  tied 
it  .securely  fast  with  less  than  three 
inches  of  slack  between  the  base  of 
his  beak  and  this  point  on  his  neck. 
The  line  had  then  broken  off  close  to 
the  knot  and  left  him  free  but  with 
a  hook  in  his  throat  and  his  dear 
little  face  tied  to  the  front  of  his  neck 
about  half  way  down.  My  first  con- 
cern was  to  relieve  him  from  this 
rather  painful  situation  and  he  seem- 
ed so  weak  that  I  never  gave  a 
thought  that  he  might  have  some 
sc-ap  left  in  him,  so  I  inserted  by 
left  fore-finger  and  thumb  in  his 
mouth  and  went  to  work  on  the  hook 
and  at  once  learned  that  I  had  made 
a  mistake.  Boy!  Could  that  baby 
bite?  Say!  No  doubt  but  what  he 
could  crack  black  walnuts  in  that 
grip.  T  got  my  hand  loose  in  a  de- 
cidedly damaged  condition,  made 
srme  remarks,  here  deleted  for  suffi- 
cient reason,  had  the  doubtful  pleas- 
ure cf  seeing  my  dog  sit  down  at  a 
safe  distance  and  deliberately  laugh 
at  me  and  then  with  one  of  those 
rare  flashes  of  reason  I  went  and  cut 
the  line  off  his  neck.  Was  he  a 
happy  bird?  I'll  say  he  was,  and  my 
next  job  v/as  to  hunt  an  iodine  bot- 
t'e." 

^ 


Four-H  Club  News 

rr^HlJ:  Indian  Trail  Four-H  Garment 
X  Club??  of  Northampton  county. 
Pa,  had  their  annual  round-up  on 
Thursday,  November  12th.  There  are 
three  clubs:  First  Year  Garment  Club, 
Second  Year  Garment  Club,  and  a  My 
Ov/n  Room  Club.  The  three  clubs 
were  organized  by  Miss  F.  Marguerite 
FZrikson,  county  extension  worker. 

On  Thursday  night  the  members 
displayed  their  completed  projects  at 
the  Harmony  Grange  Hall,  where 
they  were  judged  by  Miss  Meyers.  The 
first  year  garment  club  project  con- 
sisted of  an  apron,  pair  of  sleeping 
pajamas,  proper  way  of  sewing  a  but- 
ton; second  year  project  consisted  of 
a  school  dress  with  sleeves  or  a 
sleeveless  dress  with  a  jacket  with 
sleeves;  a  slip,  and  proper  way  of 
mending  a  dress  or  apron;  my  own 
room  project  consisted  of  a  desk  blot- 
ter, book  ends,  lamp  shade  and  de- 
scription of  lamp,  shoe  bag,  laundry 
bag,  shoe  trees  and  clothes  hangers 
(enameled)  and  a  description  of  club 
member's  room. 

In  the  first  year  garment  club,  the 
following  members  were  accredited 
for  their  work:  First  place  was  won 
by  Emma  Mohrey;  second,  Catherine 
Mann;  third,  Mabel  Ruch;  Fourth, 
Josephine    Portzen. 

Second  year  garment  club  judg- 
ing resulted  in  the  following  order: 
First  place,  Mabel  Hower;  second, 
Mildred  Klippinger;  third,  Arlene 
Heiney;  fourth,  Ethel  Barger. 

The  results  of  my  own  room  judg- 
ing were  as  follows:  First  place,  Ed- 
na Hower;  second,  Mary  Hower; 
third,  Pauline  Easterday;  fourth, 
George   Hower. 

George  Hower  being  the  only  boy 
iu  Northampton  county  interested  in 
my  own  room  club  has  completed  his 
project  and  redecorated  his  room. 
George  al.so  repre.sents  Northampton 
county  on  the  livestock  judging  team, 
winning   the   honor   of   a   tiip   to   the 


Drawn   by    Verna  Mae  Gruber 

Chicago  Livestock  Exposition  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  month.  The  other 
members  of  the  team  are  Marvin  and 
Walter  Heller,  also  of  Northampton 
county.  Clarence  E.  Hower, 

Club  News  Reporter. 
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The  Tuscarora  Legend 

AN  ancient  legend  of  the  Tusca- 
roras.  which  dates  back  to  the 
time  the  tribe  lived  in  North  Caro- 
lina, explains  the  post  cards  and  pic- 
,  tured  pillow  tops  seen  at  Niagara 
Falls  showing  a  maiden  going  over 
the  falls  in  a  canoe,  says  Dr.  Erl 
Bates  of  the  New  York  State  College 
oi  Agriculture. 

Once,  in  the  Carolinas,  the  whites 
had  cut  off  all  avenues  of  escape  from 
the  Tuscaroras.  The  Indians  met  in 
council  and  prayed  to  the  Great  Spir- 
it for  help  and  suddenly  a  maiden  in 
a  canoe  came  from  the  sky.  A  small 
«tream  cnvprod  with  alders,  flowed 
north  from  their  land.  That  night, 
led  by  the  sky  maiden,  the  Indians 
floated  down  the  stream  hanging  to 
the  sides  of  floating  logs,  and  the 
tribe  escaped. 

In  later  days  after  the  tribe  settled 
on  the  present  reservation  near  the 
falls,  the  tribe  loaded  a  canoe  with 
fruit  and  flowers  and  sent  it  over  the 
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falls  in  memory  of  their  deliverance. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  the 
most  beautiful  maiden  in  the  tribe 
was  placed  in  the  canoe,  but  since 
historic  times  the  ceremony  is  cele- 
brated by  having  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  launch  the  tribal  gift  over 
Niagara.  Niagara  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Tuscarora  word  which  means 
"roaring  waters." 

» 

Winter  Bouquets 

OUR  Pussy  Willow  Tree  is  the  so- 
lution for  a  centerpiece.  At  any 
time  from  late  fall  until  early  sum- 
mer we  can  pick  a  bouquet  of  "pus- 
sys."  Gather  a  number  of  twigs  or 
branches  at  any  time  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  remove  the  brown  skin 
from  each  "pussy."  Underneath  this 
brown  skin  they  are  waiting  ready  to 
burst  forth  when  spring  comes,  but 
with  a  little  help  they  will  come  out 
any  winter  day.  If  kept  in  water  from 
two  to  four  weeks  the  twigs  will  be- 
come   rooted    cuttings. 

Helen   E.   Ruyle. 


SOMETHING  TO  BO  THIS  WEEK 

Our  new  contest.^!  aro  goiiij?  to 
be  very  popular,  1  know.  They  are 
.'something  all  of  you  can  try  and 
there  isn't  a  rea.son  in  tlie  world 
why  your  contribution  .should  not. 
be  a  prize  winner.  Every  week 
ten  or  more  nice  prize.s  are  .sent 
to  the  boys  and  girl.s  who  read  Our 
Page.  Even  if  you  have  won  be- 
fore, that  won't  keep  the  judges 
from  prwlaiming  your  drawing  or 
.story  the  best.  Lets  all  get  bu.sy 
and  perhaps  win  one  of  our  nice 
Christmas    prizes. 

How  is  your  imagination?  Write 
a  story  about  'The  Strange  Bundle." 
There  are  a  lot  of  possibilities  in 
that  subject.  Be  sure  to  write  with 
ink  and  use  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  There  will  be  four  prizes  for 
the  best  stories.  First  prize  for 
girls,  a  pretty  string  of  beads;  flr.st 
prize  for  boys,  a  leather  bill-fold : 
second  prize  for  girls,  a  package  of 
quilt  pat<;hes  all  ready  to  be  made 
into  a  quilt  for  your  bed;  second 
prize  for  boys,  a   thrilling  book. 

Now    for   Our    Artists.     What    can 

,1-. I*t-       .1,.,       ~...W4rt^*       ••'T.U.-.       T    ^<-.* 

Pocketbook?"  Your  cartoon  may  be 
funny  or  .sad.  Be  sure  to  use  ink 
and  unruled  white  paper.  There 
will  be  four  prizes  for  this  contest 
— books   for   boys  and   girls. 

Send  your  contribution  before 
December  19th  to  Young  People's 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MY    t»M«f  /»A«>   «««« 
Doris  Judy 


Arnold  Thompson 


Little  Folks^ 
Corner 

Trixie's  Tale 

A    tigerisii    warm    fur   coat, 
Four  paws  and   a   vest   of  white, 
A   tiny   white    star   on   the    forehead — 
Oh,    ye.s,    that's    Trixie    all    right. 

But    what   of    his    disposition? 

And   what   of   his   character   at    large? 

Now,   if  ever  a  cat  had  a  soul, 

I'm  sure  'twas  that  <.at  of  ours. 

Oh,  ye.s,  he  was  really  most  sensitive. 

And    downright    particular; 

Do    you    think    he'd    drink    from    any    old 

dish? 
Ilc'd   nnich  prefer  a  white  saucer. 

Three  tlme.s  a  day  he'd  be  on  hand 
With  the  family  to  share  his   eats. 
And  just  as  .soon  as  the  table  was  set 
He'd  climb  to  his  little  .seat. 


If  a   piece  of   bread   it  chanced   to  be. 
It    must    be    buttered    indeed. 
For  what   fine  cat   could  eat   plain   bread? 
I  want   .something  on   it,"   mowed  he. 

In   winter  months  he  liked   quite  well 
To   sleep    inside   our  oven 
But    when    found    there,    he'd    be    removed 
With   no  very   gentle   lovin'. 

Now  I   like  to  think   him  .something  more 
Than   ju.st   a   common    cat. 
And,    true,    he    did    have    Persian    blood. 
And,    oh,    so    nice   and    fat. 

And    a    big    round    face — 'twas    most     un- 
common, 
For  an   ordinary   beast, 
And  a  cold  pink  nose  to  annoy  your  snooze. 
If  you  should  oversleep. 

Now   I   wonder   where   he   is 
Since    we   have    left    the    place. 
Is  he  a  pet   in  .somebody's   home 
And   still   in   life's  short   race? 

But  much  more  likely  he's  in  cat  heaven. 
With    furry    angels    flitting    by. 
Witli    mice   and   catnip   ever   round    him 
In    that    purring   choir   on   high. 

A   true    .story   of  a   cat   owned    by   Grace 
Roberts,   as  told   by   herself. 
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Drives  Bull  Home 

One  evening  not  long  ago,  just  as  I 
■was  getting  home  from  school.  I  heard 
some  one  yelling.  I  looked  in  the  p.asture. 
There  was  my  brother  f)n  one  side  of  the 
fence  and  a  bull  on  the  other  side. 

He  was  trying  to  make  the  bull  go 
on  but  it  refuser!.  .Soon  my  dog,  "Laddie," 
come.  He  barked  at  the  bull.  Then  the 
bull  went  on  to  the  barn,  and  my  brother 
was  safe.  That  was  the  bravest  thing  my 
pet    ever    did.  Helen    E.    Keim. 

*      *      * 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  moved  from 
I'hiladelphia  to  Vineland  we  had  a  pet 
dog  n;imed  Teddy.  .She  was  a  gentle  (log 
and  followed  us  every  place  we  went.  My 
older  sister  and  I  ulw.'iys  were  fond  of 
hiking  and  Toddy  would  go  with  us  every 
time.  We  often  went  to  the  st<»re  which 
was  about  a  three-mile  hike  .-nid  also  we 
had  to  cross  a  bridge  under  which  the 
water    rushed    furiously. 

Toddy  iipvor  would  cross  this  bridge  so 
my  si.stor  and  I  wouM  carry  her  acro.-<s. 
Aflor  ;i  while  when  we'd  been  cros.sing 
tlio  (nidge  quite  often  Teddy  would  ptit 
ln-r  liotit  paws  on  the  bridge  then  .she  be- 
gan going  farther  and  farther  across. 
Soon  she  would  walk  all  the  way  .-icro.ts. 
1  think  the  br.'ivest  thing  my  pet  ever  did 
was  (ontiucring  her  fear  of  crossing  a 
bridge.  iMary  Staton. 
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Layers  by 
inheritance 

Kerr  Chicks  have  the  laying 
quality  bred  into  them  —  for 
generations.  Buy  Kerr  Chicks 
now  and  you  will  avoid  dis- 
appointments next  fall,  when 
the  pullets  begin  to  lay. 

Here  we  produce  cockerels 
from  our  trap-nested  breeders 
to  head  our  breeding  flocks. 
In  this  way  we  have  developed 
the  heavy  laying  qualities  of 
Kerr  Chicks  of  today. 

Kerr  Chicks  excel  in  size, 
type,  vigor  and  livability. 
Last  spring's  livability  rec- 
ords from  72  farms,  covering 
a  total  of  60,000  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  blood- 
tested  chicks  purchased,  show 
an  average  loss,  in  three 
weeks,  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Special  Discounts.  We  are 
now  taking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Discounts  on  early 
orders — received  before  De- 
cember 15th.  Write  now  for 
free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

D«pt.  J 
FRCNCHTOWN,      N.      J. 
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Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.V 
Middletown,  N.Y. 


E.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Uanbury.  Conn. 
W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 


Lowell,  Mass. 


BatKS\^  BARRED  ROCi« 

EGGS  and  CHICKS  40%  Below  1929  Price* 

AnuTiiii's   Oldest    and    (ircnu-m    Layliii; 


strain  ot  Rocks.  CaretiiUy  Selected.  Tnip- 


^^P    nested  lindl-cdlgreed  forKCKJS  since  18) 

^^^^  Greatest   Contest   Winners     -    -    - 
^^^V   ...    -    -    World    Record    Layers 

^^B       IKiS'T  buy  until  i/ou  halt  raid  I'ark's 
^^r         t'ataloo.      It's  FHEE. 
J.W,  PARKS  & -SONS,       Bob.       Altooim.  Ps. 


Nest  Box 
Notes 
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By   K.  L.  SCII.\KUIN(i-H.\l  SEN 

I  HAVE  been  getting  good  produc- 
tion from  pullets  this  fall.  One 
pen  of  very  early  birds,  housed 
ir.  August,  got  an  attack  of  chicken- 
pox,  went  out  of  production  and  molt- 
ed, but  the  disease  was  the  light  form 
and  the  birds  quickly  recovered  and 
are  now  laying  well  again.  The  rest 
of  the  birds  are  doing  nicely,  and  one 
pen  of  200  boing  trapped  is  laying 
over  60  per  cent  and  still  coming. 

*  *     * 

WITH    Leghorns,    the    problem   is 
often   to  keep   up  body  weight 
under    heavy    production,    and    I    am 
;  feeding  the.se  birds  all  the  grain  they 
\  will  eat.    The  skillful   feeder  does  not 
give     grain     by     any     set     rule,     but 
i  watches  his  birds.    If  they  seem  hun- 
gry  for   grain,   he   gives   them  more, 
I  while  if  they  leave  it,  he  cuts  down 
I  until  they  seem  anxious  for  it  again. 
I  *     *     * 

THE  older  birds  are  laying  very 
little  now.  and  are  in  various 
stages  of  the  molt.  They,  too,  are 
getting  plenty  of  grain,  so  that  they 
can  recover  body  weight  after  their 
long  laying  season  and  the  strain  of 
getting  new  feathers.  After  the  first 
of  the  year  they  will  be  ready  to  lay 
again,  and  should  receive  a  little  less 
grain  until  they  are  in  production,  so 
that  they  will  not  become  too  fat. 

*  *      * 

1AM  using  a  little  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
in  my  mash,  but  feeding  cabbage, 
apples  and  other  succulence  in  addi- 
tion, for  their  laxative  effect. 


Navy  Brand  Super   Soiid  Buttermiik 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

28  per  ct^Qt  uiUk  .sulids,  G  per  cent  lactic  acid.  thicJt 
u  ciLslard  with  no  fureiKii  IUKredicnt.ii.  Kcduced 
loe-picliiuK  uud  le^.'ieu.'.  daniier  from  cuccidloMis. 
Increases  euB  production  and  promote?  fertility  and 
tiatchaljility.  Oood  for  cblclt,.  I)rnilcr.s  anil  Isylng 
Lens  Sold  dircit  rnmi  the  fnctorv  In  liarrel!"  of 
alwut  485  lbs.  Itnll  barrels,  almut  300  lbs. 
Write   for  iirices. 

TITUSVIUE  DAIRY  PRODUCFS  CO..   TITUSVILLE,  PA. 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•VS'*  t,  CHF  STNIT    st-         PHII.ADI  I  PHI\ 

ROOM  *BATH    ^'jr^O 

VkK/  -  Fireproof  ~  CoHi'tnift  *, 
.\ciin-\t  //till/  it>  I'fiinii ..H.H. 


SlMlVEPOmiRY 


8hlp  Your   Lire   Broilers    and  other   Poultry  to    New 
York'K    Oldest    I,i»e    Poiilir.v     Hoii.<e.    Efi*.    1883 

fll  ARE  BONDED   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

Iteiurns   inadi    daib.     lliBliest   pricts.     Write  for  Holi- 
day ("al(nrt.-ir    and    instructions.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAURPOULTRYCo.**"  fT.^i'^lTci^'^ 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS- EGGS 

Ideal  for  bmiliTs  iind  lienvy  In.verK.  Wlnnora 
(ieorifia  Natloniil  imd  Nrw  \ork  Kbb  C'lmtcsts. 
Also  Ohio  Stntc  Tiiir.  Olliclnl  rcciirds  n|i  tii  .'«)! 
ffgH.  Aiiri'ditKl  tlixks  hendinl  l>.v  JIM) -.'Hli  .'iri: 
pwllcriM'il  iimlc.-.  i:ii)ci(ltcstc(l.  I,iviiliilil.\  1,'iinr 
antecd.  ririiiliir  fni'. 
OSCAR    W,    HOLTZAPPLE,    Box  60,    Elida,  Oliio 


UL.SH>S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

White   Wyandottos.   White   Rocks.   B.ir. 
Rocks   &   Heavy  Mixed.   Hatches   week- 
ly   all    fear.    We   ship    C.O.D.    or    cash. 
100°b    live    arrival    puaranteed. 
JAS.    E.   ULSH.Box   P.  Beaver   Springi,    Pa. 
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Baby  Chicks 


Never  before  such 
hlph  (jimlliy  ihlck.i 
at  HO  low  a  price      \  r';irH  of  wrvlce  with  ((Uallty 
stock.    You  Clint  lose.     Houklct  free. 

MrmI>iT  t'l  itii  fluff   tntt-r.  Aifsffrifitftft. 
LINESVILLE     HATCHERY.         Linctville.    Pa. 


Pore-Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks  for  BroUeri 

llalclies  wccl.l.\ .       II >i7i  fur  Ifiir  /irici .■<  tin  l.titmlnU  . 

luuv     ihi'    (P'll\er.i     ijuaranfccd, 

CHAS.    F.     EWINQ,  R.2,  McCLURE,    PA. 


When  writing  Advertisers  please  mention 
The    Pennsylvania    Farmer. 
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The  Cheerful  Plowman 


IT'S    TI.ME    TO    GO 

HARD  TIMES  stand-s  beside  my  bed 
with  his  whiskots  long  and  red. 
with  hi.s  tlnjiers  long  and  thin  and  hi.s 
face  as  hard  as  tin.  He  would  like  to 
srip  my  neck,  make  of  me  a  battered 
wreck:  he  would  like  to  wring  my 
nose,  cripple  me  from  brows  to  toes; 
he  would  like  to  make  me  cry  for  his 
mercy  ere  I  die. 

I'm  aware  he's  standing  there  just 
beyond  the  chest  and  chair,  but  I  pay 
no  heed  to  him  in  the  moonlight  pale 
and  dim.  I  snore  on  and  say,  "Oh  well, 
that  old,  grim  old,  mean  old  shell  can't 
hang  on  forever  here,  though  I  hate 
to  have  him  near.  He  must  leave  some 
time,  the  scamp,  he  can't  stay  for  aye, 
the  tramp. 

"He  was  here  in  '93,  had  his  feelers 
I  out  for  me,  stood  and  eyed  me  as  I 
slept,  to  my  chamber  softly  crept, 
longed  to  throttle  me.  I  know,  but  at 
last  he  had  to  go.  He  was  here  in  '99, 
bi ought  a  fork  with  pointed  tine,  hop- 
ed to  starve  and  stab  me  then,  add 
me  to  the  martyred  men.  but  I  went 
my  careful  way,  watched  him  stay, 
and  stay,  and  stay,  but  at  last  he  saw 
the   light,   left  again   one   happy   night. 

"He  was  here  again,  I  wit,  nineteen- 
seven,  wasn't  it?  How  he  thought 
he'd  get  my  goat,  take  from  me  my 
shirt  and  coat,  take  the  roof  from  over 
me.  steal  the  parsnips  from  my  tree, 
change  my  balance  at  the  bank  into 
ink  marks  red  and  rank,  but  I  held  my 
tongue  and  breath,  gave  no  thought 
to  debt  and  death,  knew  if  I  could 
keep  my  lip  stiff  anr'  rigid,  hold  my 
grip.  Hard  Times  would  pull  out  in 
time,  could  not   pull  hi'i  direst  crime. 

Sure  enough,  he  lost  his  nei  ve,  start- 
ed then  to  limp  and  swerve,  finally  \\v 
went  his  way;  ignore  him  and  he  will 
not  stay.  He  is  here  again,  'tis  true, 
red  of  beard  and  tlngers  blue,  but  I 
give  him  not  a  word;  he'll  soon  leave, 
the  cowardly  bird.  J.  E.  T. 


Hens  behind  clolli  win- 
dows gel  some  of  Ihr 
ullia-violel  sun  lays 
But  cloth  gels  soiled 
ind  lorn  catches  hith 
jnddust  It  shrinks  and 
pulls  loose 


Hens  behind  genuine  Cti  0 
Giiss  windows  give  you  the 
most  eggs,  slfongei  shelled 
eggs  moie  ultra  violet  sun 
■  ays  OI  OGl«ss  can't  break 
hke  glass- can't  tear  like 
clolh  Gives  you  warmer 
houses 


More 


ultra-violet 
sun-rays  . . . 
more  eggs- 
at  lowest  cost  with  CEL-O-GLASS! 


Get  full  benefit  from  the  free,  egg-pro- 
ducing food  supplied  by  Nature — the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun!  Don't  throw 
it  away.  Insist  on  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS. 

33  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
and  thousands  of  farmers  have  conclu- 
sively proved  that  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 
increases  egg  production  from  \S%  to 
50%.  From  1921-1925  at  the  Vineland 
Egg-layingContest,whennoCEL-0-GLASS 
was  used,  the  layers  averaged  43.5  eggs 
each  from  November  to  April.  From  1925 
to  1929,  when  CEL-O-GLASS  was  used, 
layers'  average  was  increased  to  77.6 
eggs  for  these  same  months! 

Tests  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 


S  liKil,  Acetol  Froilucu,  lao. 


Station  show  that  CEL-O-GLASS  also 
gives  you  warmer  houses  than  other  win- 
dow materials.  When  it  was  1°  above 
zero  outside  it  was  only  10"  above  in  a 
glass  house,  while  a  house  with  CEL-O- 
GLASS  windows  showed  a  temperature 
of  39'  above. 

CEL-O-GLASS  promotes  health  and 
growth  in  brooder  houses,  dairy  barns, 
and  hog  houses.  Good  for  back  porches 
and  cold  frames.  Also  practical  for  storm- 
doors  and  windows.  You  can  buy  CEL-O- 
GLASS  at  hardware,  lumber,  seed  and 
feed  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  please  write  to  Acetol  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  Dept.D-121,  21  Spruce  Street, 
New  York  City. 

How  to  install  CEL-O-GLASS 

The  CEL-O-GLASS  you  now  buy  is  new 
and  improved.  It  is  the  only  ultra-violet- 
ray  material  on  a  wire  mesh  base  with 
published  scientific  proof  that  it  increases 
egg  production  and  reduces  chick  losses. 
Properly  installed,  it  will  last  5  years  and 
longer.  For  longest  life,  install  on  vertical 
frames  to  swing  up  under  roof  or  to  the 
side — or  install  on  sliding  frames  to  slide 
down  behind  the  front,  just  under  win- 
dow-opening. 


■  HEC  US  PAT  orr      OS  patent  i.seo.as?  ^aW    '^    II 


—  more  ultra-violet  sun-rays 


Write  today  for  complete  information  about  CEL-O-GLASS.  Also  ask  for  our 
free  blue-prints  on  laying  houses,  brooder  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold  frames. 
Write  to  Acetol  Products.  Inc..  Dept.D-121,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 


Local 

Agents 
Wanted 


A  WARM  HOUSE  FOR  WIMTERCRrCKl 


Co/.ilv  warm  In  severe  wiiitrr  WfiiUiiT  Is  this  nmnd 
wikmI  lirooder  Imiisi-  l(U'sii.'iH-(l  mill  built  liy  tlit-  IliirdiT 
.silii  pi'iiplei.  Grow  your  broiler  chicks  faster  rciliici' 
iiiiirtiilltv  iiiiikr  ini''ri'  iiiMiicy  by  broodiiic  lliriii  in  a 
lliirili  T.  "side  Willis  mid  thick  wood  tloms  tjt  tii:lit  as 
II  tmik.  'rcniiH'fiitiiri-  eiislly  coiitrollfd  even  in  cx- 
|M>sed  liii  iitloii.  A  wonderful  house  for  brooding  all 
your  chicks.  \V;iiiiier  on  iuld  (liiys.  enoler  oil  wiirin 
(liivs  Od'ered  iil  ii  new  li.w  prie:-.  (let  a  <epy  <if  Ulii"- 
Inileil    fiilihr.     Local  apcnts  wanted. 

HARDER    SILO    COMPANY,    Ine. 
Box  BP3X,  Coblesktll,  Nemr  York 


Specialty-Bred  Stock  Reasonably  Priced 


WENE'S  8.   C.   White   Leyhorm    n.-  ;i   •lisin.t  .strain 
per-iniiallv    liml   liy   Klmei    II.    Weiie   I"r   llie   pnidiinlen 

I'l    liir^e.    ehnlk-»hite   i  i;«s   that    iiiiand   »    piemiiiiii. 

\\f  Wire  pleiieers  In  intrediielni:  Croit-Breed*  for  the 
I'liidiiiilnii  of  market  |»Hilti>.  .SeM'ii  yrars'  mntinu- 
iriis    hhiod    testiiii;    a.s-iire    <iiiiu)lem    frcrtluni    frimi    B. 


\\  |>  \\i  Ir  liuiiKiii-  iiiiw  1(11  .sipiiiic  deliieri-  and 
jiUdwIii,'  .siHiial  Pre-Siasoii  Pi-ecuiif.  tlrrter  at  once 
and    sa\e    ii|i    !■•    \^'?r .  _ 

Write  for  <lriiiils  of  I'reiSeaiion  Dl.ieiiinit  »>1T«t  and 
VnV.V.  illu.slr.ited  Cntalo;;  rxplalnlni  enr  I'reedins' 
inethi".b. 


WENB  CHICK  FARMS, 


Oept.  B» 


VINELAND,  NBW  JERSEY 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


December  5,  1^931 


Pecember  5,  1931 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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PROFITABLE  FEEDING 
this  Winter 

A  good  income  from  feeding  cows  is  assured  to  the 
dairyman  who  feeds  intelligently.  The  decline  in 
prices  of  commercial  feeds  has  made  the  ratio  of 
cost  to  selling  price  of  milk  more  favorable  to 
your  profits. 

Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  and 
Diamond   Corn   Gluten  Meal 

protein  feeds  of  proven  quality,  are  selling  close  to 
the  price  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley.  Buffalo 
furnishes  over  twice  as  much  protein  as  whole  corn, 
Diamond  4  times  as  much.  As  a  dairyman,  you 
should  take  advantage  of  these  unusual  values.  Either 
Buffalo  or  Diamond,  with  homegrown  grains  added, 
forms  a  safe,  productive  ration  that  will  make  good 
profits  for  many  a  dairyman  this  winter. 

•        •        • 

Diamond  Corn  Qluten  Meal  is  an  idtuil  source  of  prO' 

tdn  for  the  poultry  mash.  The  presence  of  Diamond 

increases  digestibility,  lotuers  fibre  and  gives  the 

mash  Vitamin' A  potency. 


23%  Protein 


40%  Protent   \  .^^^^^  ^„ 

' ^    I         CORN       '0. 

MEAt 


4 


cOBireuntiirtt' 


r 
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If  you  want  good 
efficient  ration  for- 
mulas,  which  uti' 
iize  your  homegrown 
grains  to  best  ad' 
vantage,  ^vrite  .  .  . 


CORNPRODUClSREfWlKBa.- 


t  CORN  GUiTEK 

list   MO    H        ' 


iW 


RATION    SERVICE   DEPARTMENT 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 


1  7  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 


Save  $S0  on  Your 


Now 


SAVE 


CRAINE-UNE  SILOS 

At  December  Reductions 


^tT  CRArNt 


^      TOA  HIGHER  LEVtL  ^/<» 


or   PROFIT 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


CRAINE,  INC. 

11  Grant  St.,  Nor^nrich,  N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Dairy 


By  L.   W.   LIGHTY 


TWENTY  years  ago  1  spent 
most  of  my  time  visiting  farm- 
ers, always  on  invitation  and 
always  in  the  hope  that  both  of  us 
would  know  a  little  more  after  the 
visit.  Now  things  have  changed  and 
many  farmers  come  to  visit  me,  and 
this  is  an  invitation  to  others.  Late- 
ly I  had  a  dairyman  visit  me  from  a 
neighboring  county.  He  reminded  me 
ol  the  time  I  visited  his  farm  and  he 
had  called  in.  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
neighbors  so  we  could  have  an  in- 
formal meeting  in  and  about  his  dairy 
barn.  I  recalled  the  incident  clearly, 
yet  we  had  many  such  little  meetings. 
Then  he  reminded  me: 

"You  emphasized  the  lead  pencil 
and  its  use.  You  illustrated  how  you 
had  ruled  milk  sheets,  a  scale,  kept 
records  of  each  cow's  milk  morning 
and  evening  tested  for  the  butterfat 
and  then  showed  us  how  you  kept  a 
simple  business  record  of  the  dairy 
outgo  and  income.  I  was  a  beginner 
and  you  impressed  me  as  sensible  and 
practical.  I  started  with  these  records 
at  once  and  in  less  than  one  year  a 
fourth  of  my  cows  were  sold  and  you 
may  guess  why. 

"The  dairy  business  made  me  some 
money  right  along  and  I  had  a  fine 
trade  in  butter,  but  within  the  last 
two  years  the  prices  dropped  40  per 
cent  and  the  quantity  consumed 
about  20  per  cent.  Very  soon  there 
was  no  profit  and  in  fact  some  loss. 
Five  of  the  lowest  producing  cows 
had  to  go.  I  made  changes  in  the  ra- 
tion I  fed  and  told  my  help  their 
wages  were  reduced  less  than  mine, 
but  there  would  be  a  20  per  cent  cut 
and  if  they  could  not  stand  it  I  would 
not  ask  them  to  continue,  but  all  were 
I  glad  to  stay.  My  pencils  tell  me  the 
profits  are  very  small,  but  the  budget 
I  is  balanced." 

I  Here  I  found  a  man  who  adjusted 
I  his  business  promptly  to  the  condi- 
I  lions  which  he  could  not  change; 
every  one  has  employment  and  no 
I  one  goes  hungry.  To  me  it  seemed 
like  a  great  lessou  that  might  be  ap- 


plied on  a  large  scale  at  this  time  in 
our  land. 

Finding  Facts 

Many  facts  are  difficult   to  ascer- 
tain    with    any    degree    of    accuracy. 
Lately  an  extensive  series  of  observa- 
tions were  made  by  experiment  sta- 
tion people  as  to  the  relative  profit- 
ableness  of  large  and  small  cows  in 
the   same   breed.    The   resulting  sur- 
vey  indicated    that   the    larger   cows 
in  the  breed  were  the  most  profitable. 
Promptly    one    of    my    older    readers 
remembered  that  I  advocated  breed- 
ing heifers    rather  young  and  so  he 
said:      "You     realize     that    breeding 
heifers  young  results  in  a  smaller  cow 
and   thus   not    as   profitable   a   cow." 
But    I    never    realized    nor    observed 
anything  like  that,  provided  the  cows 
were  fed  well  all  the  time  until  they 
had  attained  their  full  growth.    I,  of 
course,     know     that     a     heifer    bred 
young  and  poorly  fed  will  be  stunt- 
ed in  growth  and  possibly  in  produc- 
ing qualities.    If  we  calculate  our  ra- 
tion for   both    increased   weight   and 
milk  production  we  will  get  what  we 
are  working  for. 

Relative  to  the  Best  Calving  Age  for 
Heifers 

No  business  dairyman  wants  to 
feed  the  heifer  longer  than  is  really 
necessary  before  it  comes  into  profit. 
Whenever  asked  for  a  definite  state- 
ment I  said  20  to  24  months  for 
Channel  Island  cattle  and  some  older 
for  the  larger  breeds.  Before  me  is 
a  report  from  the  Missouri  Station 
with  observations  made  on  22,000 
cows  and  this  is  what  they  say: 

"It  is  concluded  that  the  most  effi- 
cient milk  and  fat  production  (uti- 
lization of  nutrients)  will  be  obtained 
by  breeding  animals  to  calve  at  from 
20  to  24  months  old." 

It  was  found  that  delayed  calving 
produced  greater  production  but  not 
as  profitable  production.  These  con- 
clusions of  course  come  from  the 
study  of  cows  under  official  test 


Farm  Practice 


By  W.  D.  ZINN 


Prices  now  a\»Tage  $50  less  than  in 
hummcr.  Delivery  uh«'n  you  want  it. 
Terms  within  reason.  For  a  few  weeks 
only!  Write  today.  Get  full  informa- 
tion and  photographs.  And  details  of 
the  full   line. 

THE  TRIPLE  WALL         THE  WOOD  STAVE 

COVERS  FOR  OLD  SILOS 
THE  NEW  TILE  IHE  CONCRETE 

No  obligation  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
first,  then  decide.  We've  been  leaders 
for  many  years  and  you'll  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  experience  if  you'll 
just  write: 

"Send  Me   Your  Silo  Data" 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


uernsey  ouii8,,.,,„,,,f.  ng,,.  s<,ns  of  up- 

Innils  Cdcul   Cift  .\.U.,  Niro  of  .Iiinior  ("linniiiiun, 
I'ciiiisvlviinia   Show,  out  of  .\.U.   dnins  with   rpf- 
oids    iip    to    700    ll)n.    fat.    Herd    .\<:i  roilitoU    niid 
r.loiiil    Ti'StnJ.      ITi.  cs    to    Miit    tlmos. 
nilTZLYN    FAKMS,  PiporsviUo,    Pa. 


^■TCDMdT'VC  Yoiiiit;    stoik,    imili-    nod 


.\i-.  iiditiil 
FAIRACRES    FARM, 


Sewickley,    Pa. 


Fnr   SsjIa     •"''*•■    i"<'Fl'«t<'i-cil    Jvrsoy    »'OW'<.    frpwli 
i  ur  kjaic      ,„.    v|,iiiii;i.rH.    iil^o    ii    fpw    hclfiTH. 
lit     fill  111    -    lllll^•^    north   <if    llarii~i)ti    ('il.\. 
W.   F.  WAGNER,  B.  2.  Irwin,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Pennsylvania  Farmer 


HM.  R.— When  your  beef  cat- 
tle come  from  the  green  suc- 
•  lent  pasture  they  will  crave 
some  dry  feed.  Have  you  not  seen 
cattle  eating  hay  when  they  had  an 
abundance  of  grass?  They  craved  a 
change.  I  would  feed  the  cattle  hay 
until  I  was  sure  I  had  silage  enough 
to  run  them  until  grass  comes  in 
the  spring.  The  change  from  silage 
to  grass  is  not  half  so  abrupt  as 
from  hay  to  grass.  Senator  William 
Post  of  Upshur  county,  this  state, 
told  me  recently  that  he  hauled  out 
silage  to  his  cattle  last  spring  after 
they  had  been  turned  to  grass  and 
that  he  never  had  cattle  do  better. 

It  never  pays  to  shorneed  your 
cattle,  but  if  you  must  do  it  at  all 
do  it  in  the  spring  when  they  vdll 
not  need  the  blanket  around  them  so 
badly.  The  fat  in  their  bodies  serves 
ar.  a  blanket  to  keep  them  warm 
through  the  winter.  You  cannot 
starve  a  dollar  into  your  cattle.  Re- 
member, please,  that  it  costs  as  much 
to  put  a  pound  on  an  animal  that 
he  has  lost  as  it  does  to  put  two 
potmds  on  when  the  animal  has  not 
lost  any  weight.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  he  gets  out  of  condition  by 
lo.sing  weight  and  it  takes  time  to 
get  back  into  condition.  I  once  heard 
a  prominent  cattle  man  say  he  liked 
to  have  his  two-year-old  cattle  lose 
150  pounds  each  winter  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  .seemed  to  take  on  rr.ore 
the  next  summer.  Certain  it  is  they 
would  take  on  more,  but  was-  there 
any  pro/it   in   the  losing? 


AC.  R.  -If  you  will  take  carbon 
•  bi-sulphide,  which  you  can  get 
at  a  drug  store,  put  it  in  a  saucer  with 
the  wheat  and  shut  the  box  contain- 
ing the  wheat  very  tight,  the  sulphide 
will  evaporate  and  kill  the  weevil.  If 
your  granary  can  be  closed  up  very 
tight  and  you  use  quite  a  quantity  of 
the  sulphide  you  can  kill  all  the  weevil 
in  the  granary.  Be  careful  not  to  take 
any  light  about  the  granary  while 
you  are  doing  this.  The  gas  formed 
by  the  sulphide  is  very  inflammable. 

*  *     * 

SR.  G. — Years  ago  we  shredded 
•  most  of  our  com  fodder.  Some 
seasons  we  put  it  in  the  barn  too 
wet  and  it  would  mold,  but  we  fed  it 
just  the  same  and  never  had  it  af- 
fect the  cattle.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  be  a  little  careful  not  to  feed 
very  much  of  the  green  or  red  mold. 
There  would  be  danger  of  poisoning 
the  cattle  if  too  much  of  this   mold 

were  fed. 

*  ♦     * 

CB.  D. — There  is  but  one  way  to 
•  reduce  taxes  and  that  is  by 
cutting  down  expenses.  There  is  no 
reason  why  teachers  should  have 
war-time  prices.  The  salaries  of  all 
officers  should  be  reduced  and  many 
of  the  offices  shoukl  be  discontinued 

*  t-     * 

WH.  B.  —  Your  proposition  to 
•  ttirn  the  farm  over  to  be  run 
on  the  50-50  basis  is  a  very  good  one 
.since  you  furnish  the  machinery  and 
teams.  If  you  would  run  an  ad  in 
this  paper  for  two  or  thive  weeks  1 
feel  sure  you  will  find  the  good  man 
that  you  want. 


Slartlni;  to  cut  a  ten-acre  field  of  spinach  this  past  siiinnier  on  Joe 
Spinelli's  farm  in  the  market  garden  district  .just  outside  of  rhilad(>l|tlua. 
The  bushel  baskets  w<'re  filled  by  the  cutters  and  after  a  dip  in  a  tank  of 
water  were  trucked  to  the  wholesale  markets.  It  is  not  unusual  for  urowers 
in  this  section  to  cut  7.5  acres  of  spinach  in  a  season.— Tlios.  H.  VVitikorn. 


Garden  Gossip 


AGAIN  celery  lias  proved  the 
crop  to  bring  in  the  cash 
from  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
trade.  Celery  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  much  a  part  of  the  great 
dinner  as  roast  turkey  and  cranberry 
sauce.  The  market  gardener  who  is 
missing  this  trade  may  be  overlook- 
ing an  opportunity  to  add  to  his  in- 
come at  a  season  when  it  normally 
diminishes.  If  but  a  small  lot  is  to 
be  grown  dusting  may  prove  a  more 
expedient  means  of  controlling  blight 
than  spraying.  In  other  words,  it 
appears  that  small  capacity,  inex- 
pensive dusters  are  relatively  more 
effective  than  small  sprayers. 

«  V:  * 

BOSTON  Marrow  squashes,  often 
called  sweet  pumpkins  by  the 
trade,  and  Hubbard  squashes  also 
prolong  the  gardener's  selling  sea- 
son. Those  we  stored  in  the  loft  of 
our  packing  house  where  it  is  warm 
and  very  dry  have  kept  practically 
100  per  cent.  In  contrast  about  one 
out  of  five  of  those  stored  for  sake 
of  convenience  and  against  our  judg- 
*     * 

ANOTHER     "comer"'     that    is    in- 
creasing in  popularity  as  a  sum- 
ment  on  the  ground  floor  have  spoiled. 


nier,  full  and  eaily  winter  vegetable 
is  the  Table  Queen  ( Des  Moines » 
squash.  The.se  little  fellows  are  about 
the  size  of  a  big  sweet  potato  and 
yield  prolifically  from  mid-summer  to 
frost.  As  most  of  my  readers  know 
and  as  everybody  should  know,  they 
are  prepared  by  baking  whole,  or  in 
halves,  much  as  you  would  a  potato. 
Serve  hot  with  salt,  pepper  and  but- 
ter. Of  course  there  are  more  elab- 
orate ways  of  preparing  this  vege- 
table, but  the  simple  preparation 
makes  it  fit  for  the  proverbial  king. 
*     *     * 

AND  while  we  are  gossiping  I  am 
going  to  say  it  again:  How  T 
wish  those  who  have  never  tried  the 
trick  could  see  vetch  alone,  or  vetch, 
sweet  clover  and  timothy  in  mixture, 
which  was  sown  at  the  last  cultivation 
in  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  peppers  and 
cucumbers.  The  growth  to  date  has 
formed  a  beautiful  mat,  one  might 
say  mattress.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  this  is  a  very  old  practice  among 
certain  gardeners,  but  still  it  would 
.seem  it  could  be  more  widely  employ- 

CCI.       OO      Vcr\      itvCic^      ynxj^r^     <a&ic*     i,<%j^d.»v* 

iture  is  required  in  proportion  to  the 
gain  in  organic  matter  and  nitrogen. 

G.  S.  \V. 


To  Make  Vinegar 


Cun  .vi.ii  tfil  iiiP  the  piopcr  woy  to 
iriHkc  11  hiiiT.M  of  yi)od  vinosnrV  I  have 
heard  .several  way.«<,  hot  cituiol  try 
them  all.  as  I  have  only  "iie  h.iirel  of 
«der.  E-     A-     D"tit;heily. 

Jcttersoii   county.    Pa. 

I  TRANSCRIBE  a  brief  description 
of  vinegar  making  as  printed  in 
Bulletin  258  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Geneva. 
New  York: 

Use  sound,  ripe  apples,  picked  or 
picked  up  before  they  have  become 
dirty  if  possible,  otherwise  washed. 
Observe  the  ordinary  precautions  to 
secure  cleanliness  in  grinding  and 
pressing,  and  discard  all  juice  from 
second  pressings. 

If  possible  let  the  juice  stand  in 
some  large  receptacle  fot  a  few  days 
t(  settle,  then  draw  off  the  clear  por- 
tion into  well-cleaned  barrels  which 
have  been  treated  with  steam  or  boil- 
ing water,  filling  them  only  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  full.  Leave  the  bung 
out,  but  put  in  a  loose  plug  of  cotton 
to  decrease  evaporation  and  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  dirt. 

If  these  barrels  are  stored  in  or- 
dinary cellars,  where  the  temperature 
does  not  go  below  50  or  45  degrees  F.. 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  will  be 
complete  in  about  six  months;  but  by 
having  the  storage  room  at  a  tem- 
perature of  65  or  70  degrees  F.  the 
time  can  be  considerably  shortened, 
and  the  addition  of  compressed  yeast 
or  its  equivalent  at  the  rate  of  one 
cake  to  five  gallons  of  juice  may  re- 
duce the  time  to  three  months  or  less. 

Use  a  little  water  to  thoroughly  dis- 
itilfgialL-  the  yeast  cake  before  ad«.- 


ing  it  to  the  juice.  The  temperature 
should  not  go  above  70  degrees  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  avoid  loss  of 
the  alcohol  by  evaporation. 

After  the  sugar  has  all  disappeared 
from  the  juice,  that  is,  when  the 
cider  has  entirely  cea.sed  "working" 
a.^,  revealed  by  the  absence  of  gas 
bubbles,  draw  off  the  clear  portion  of 
the  cider,  rinse  out  the  barrel,  re- 
place the  liquid  and  add  two  to  four 
quarts  of  good  vinegar  containing 
.some  "mother"  and  place  at  a  tem- 
perature of  65  to  75  degrees  F. 

The  acetic  fermentation  may  be 
c:omplete  in  three  months  or  may 
take  18  months  according  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  carried  on: 
Ol  if  stored  in  cool  cellars  may  take 
two  years  or  more. 

If  the  alcoholic  fermentation  be 
carried  on  in  the  cool  cellar  and  the 
barrel  be  then  taken  to  a  warmer 
place,  as  outdoors  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  time  of  vinegar  formation 
may  be  reduced  from  that  given 
above  to  15  or  18  months.  Where  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  is  hastened  by 
warm  temperature  storage  and  the 
use  of  yeast  and  the  acetic  fermen- 
tation favored  by  warmth  and  a 
good  vinegar  "start,"  it  is  possible  to 
produce  good  merchantable  vinegar  in 
casks  in  six  to  twelve  months. 

When  the  acetic  fermentation  has 
gone  far  enough  to  produce  4.5  to  five 
per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  the  barrel.^ 
should  l)e  made  as  full  as  possible  and 
tightly  corked  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
structive changes  and  consequent  de- 
terioration of  the  vinegar.  S.  W    F. 


aintain  your  milk  production 
WITH   A  FOURTH    LESS    COWS 


Today  it's  not  what  you  get  for 
milk,  but  what  you  make.  The  price 
for  it  may  be  low,  but  the  profit  can 
be  good  if  the  cost  of  producing  it  is 
also  low.  Lower  your  production 
costs  by  producing  the  same  milk 
from  fewer  cows. 

Obviously  the  remaining  cows 
would  have  to  give  more  milk  if  a 
herd  were  cut  a  fourth  and  still  pro- 
duced the  same  amount.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  a  herd  of  26  cows  on 
the  research  farm  of  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark  did  in  a  two  years'  test.  They 
averaged  8,744.2  pounds  of  milk  per 
year  —  while  another  herd  of  23 
averaged  only  6,177.4  pounds.  All 
these  cows  were  fed  and  handled 
alike  —  were  comparable  in  produc- 
ing ability.  Just  the  same,  the  herd 
of  26  averaged  2,566.8  pounds  more 
per  cow — and  that's  some  difference. 


The  only  thing  which  one  herd  re- 
ceived that  was  not  allowed  the  other 
herd  was  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  That, 
and  that  alone,  accounts  for  the  big 
difference.  And  there  is  your  solu- 
tion to  low  cost  of  milk  production. 

Stock  Tonic  takes  care  of  the  cow, 
just  as  oil  keeps  a  busy  piece  of  ma- 
chinery running  smoothly.  Stock 
Tonic  supplies  the  minerals  and  the 
conditioning  properties  high  produc- 
ing cows  need.  It  keeps  them  in 
shape  every  day.  Keeps  their  appe- 
tites keen.  They  consume  more  feed 
and  turn  it  into  the  finished  product, 
milk  —  do  it  at  lower  production 
costs.  That  is  why  you  can  let  Stock 
Tonic  equal  a  fourth  of  your  herd. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  your  herd 
on  Stock  Tonic.  See  a  local  Dr.  Hess 
dealer  or  write  direct  to  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic 

a    conditioner    and    mineral     supplement 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 
gets  the  Mitk! 

Cow8  can  make  milk  without  the 
h«  Ip  of  Dried  lieet  Pulp— hut  not 
as  much  milk !  Without  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  their  other  feeds  are  not  as 
readily  assimilated  —  are  not  as 
easily  difrested — aiul  are  not  made 
eo  completely  into  milk. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  organizes  your 
other  feeds.  Put.s  Wamwork  ia 
your  ration,  Iiicrea.ses  digestihilily. 
IVlakes  the  whole  ration  more  palatable.  Swells  to  5  times  its  bulk  in  tlie  cow'a 
stomach  aii<l  lets  tlie  di-esiive  juices  do  their  ivhole  job  all  the  time.  Cows 
k.-.p  heallliier  when  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  part  of  their  ration.  Good  for  all 
animals— but  rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and  weevils  won't  toucli  it! 

And  ....  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  nelling  now  at  its  lowest  price  in  2 i  years!  Imapne! 
And  ritjbt  wlien  yon  can  use  it  so  w  i^^ely  too— to  make  a  real  dairy  ration!  Mi^hl 
he  a  potxl  i<lea  to  see  your  f.  ed  dealer  today— or  write  direct  to  us.  Pulp  will 
be  shipped  from  factory  nearest  you. 

LAKBOWE  IHILMNtt  CO.,  Dept.  PF.14    DETROIT,  MICH. 


Much  more  VAU'E  •   •  Lower  Cost  • 
when  you  count  the  MILES! 

footwear  costs  less  because 
it  wears  longer.  Insist  ^yn 
seeing  the  Red  Ball  trade- 
mark. Mishawaka  Rubber 
and  Woolen  Mfg.  Co., 
Mish.Twaka,    Indiana. 


There's  only  one  honest 
way  to  judge  value  in  rub- 
ber footwear — the  number 
of  miles  of  wear  itgives/>c»- 
dollar.  Ten  million  wearers 
have  found  that  Ball  Band 


Look  fnr  ihe 
R,d  Ball 


Boots,   Rubbers,   Arclks.   Goloihes,    Convos 
Shoes,  ^Aishko  Work  Shoes.  Woolen  Foolwoar 


TRADE 
MARK 


BALL^BAND 


\m 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


WITH  a  poultry  holiday  out  of  the 
way  and  much  colder  weather 
the  experts  figure  that  some  gain  m 
the  demand  for  meats  and  m  live 
stock  markets  may  be  looked  for.  In 
fact,  this  has  already  been  evidenced 
in  the  hog  market  when  a  tremendous 
Friday  supply  of  hogs  was  gobbled  up 
without  a  price  quiver.  It  surprised  no 
one  more  than  some  of  the  packers 
themselves. 

Weakness   in  Grains 

Grain  trade  has  been  on  the  weak 
side  this  week,  and  both  wheat  and 
corn  are  closing  with  losses  of  3  or  4 
cents.  The  bullish  enthusiasm  that 
prevailed  up  to  recently  has  quite 
faded  away,  and  now  some  believe 
that  prices  are  likely  to  become  sta- 
bilized somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  present  levels.  There  is  hope  that 
with  steadier  markets  Europe  will  re- 
Hume  buying,  and  it  is  realized  that 
now  is  the  most  favorable  time  to  sell 
wheat  from  this  continent,  as  the 
pressure  from  the  new  crop  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  will  soon  be  felt. 

With  European  consumption  of 
wheat  restricted  by  high  tariffs,  and 
by  economic  conditions,  ultimate  ad- 
vance in  price  will  depend  on  the  1932 
crop  prospects.  Some  reduction  in  the 
winter  wheat  crop  in  this  country  is 
to  be  expected,  but  the  spring  crop 
can  scarcely  be  smaller  than  this 
year,  even  if  drouth  conditions  con- 
tinue. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt 
that  Europe  can  be  expected  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  increase  the  crop 
there. 

Hogs  Lose  Some 

Hogs  are  high  now,  says  one  packer, 
having  reference  to  what  the  product 
brings  in  the  market.  No  matter  what 
the  price  level,  he  points  out,  hogs  are 
never  high  when  the  product  can  be 
merchandized  at  a  fair  profit,  and  they 
are  always  high,  no  matter  how  low 


rNTBRMTATIONAI.    WINNEBS 

The  grand  champion  car-lot  of 
fat  tattle  at  this  year's  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Exposition  was  a 
load  of  range-bred  Hereford  year- 
lings owned  by  John  D.  Moeller,  of 
Schleswig.  Iowa.  The  top  Angu.>< 
load  was  exhibited  by  E.  P.  Hall,  of 
Mechanicsburg,  Illinois,  many  times 
winner  of  grandchampionship:  top 
Shorthorn  load,  by  Griawold,  Bros., 
of  Livingston.  Wisconsin.  Two  hun- 
dred and  niiiety-two  loads  were  en- 
tered. They  were  sifted  down  to 
ninety-four   for   the  judging. 

STUDENTS'   JtJDOINO   CONTESTS 

The  team  from  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  la.,  won  the  col- 
lege students'  judging  contest. 
Oklahoma  was  second,  Kansas  third, 
Ohio  fourth.  The  team  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  finish- 
ed ninth. 

West  Virginia's  teami  won  the 
Four-H  judging  contest.  CJeorge 
Williams  of  this  team  was  high  in- 
dividual in  the  contest. 


was  smaller  than  last  week.  The 
difference  here  was  due  to  the  large 
number  of  show  cattle  arriving  for  the 
International,  and  the  tailenders  from 
these  show  lots  put  the  new  top  on 
the  market. 

No  less  than  416  carloads  of  show 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  were  entered  in 
the  International.  Of  these  292  were 
fat  cattle,  60  feeder  yearlings  and 
calves,  40  hogs  and  24  sheep  and 
lambs.  That  makes  it  the  greatest  fat 
stock  show  of  all  times.  The  extent  of 
the  demand  for  this  show  stuff  this 
year  is  the  occasion  for  some  worty. 

Chicago,   Nov.   28,   1931.       Watson. 
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Produce  Market  Review 


the  price,  when  there  is  no  profit  in  "C'GG  prices  in  Philadelphia  declined 
them.  That  is  the  packer  viewpoint.  Ej  during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult 


to  find  the  opinion  that  hog  prices  will 
work  higher  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
On  the  average,  hogs  sold  a  bit  low- 
er this  week,  $4.40  against  $4.55  last 
week.  Eleven  markets  received  580,- 
000  hogs,  a  very  liberal  supply  consid- 
ering that  Thursday  was  a  holiday. 
The  number  compares  with  661,000 
last  weeK,  tuo.uOu  a.  y^txi  a.s'^  "•»*"  ^""' 
000  two  years  ago.  Percentage  that 
went  east  for  slaughter  was  about 
normal,  and  average  weight  still  runs 
a  little  under  normal,  221  lbs,  this 
week  against  228  lbs.,  the  average  for 
the  same  week  of  the  past  five  years. 
Export  demand  for  our  pork  is  very 
weak,  and  those  in  the  trade  are  not 
predicting  that  it  will  improve. 

Using   Many   Lambs 

The  lamb  market  is  closing  steady 
to  25  cents  off,  compared  with  a  week 
ago,  but  the  week's  trade  was  pretty 
good  at  that,  with  a  gain  of  25  cents 
in  the  average  price.  This  week's 
average  was  $5.80,  which  stands  $2  be- 
low a  year  ago.  Receipts  were  liberal, 
87,000  here,  which  is  about  in  line  with 
recent  weeks,  and  a  year  ago,  but 
much  larger  than  for  previous  years. 
The  supply  of  lambs  to  come  to  mar- 
ket is  certainly  very  large,  and  there 
isn't  any  price  optimism  to  be  found. 
Prices  could  easily  be  lower  than  they 
are,  but  there  is  a  remarkably  strong 
demand  for  lamb  in  the  larger  centers 
of  population.  Top  lambs  sold  up  to 
$6.85   this   week. 

A  half  dollar  more  on  the  average 
price  would  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  return  to  feeders.  They  need 
about  that  much  more  to  come  out 
comfortably.  And  they  will  get  it  a 
little  later,  if  the  price  stays  where  it 
is,  since  the  late  feeding  lambs  were 
the  cheapest  bought. 

New  Cattle  Top 

It  has  not  been  unusual  in  the  cattle 
market  of  late  to  get  a  higher  top 
and  a  lower  average  steer  price.  That 
was  the  case  this  week.  Tops  reached 
$13,  on  the  heavier  weights,  while  the 
avecage  steer  price  was  $8.55,  a  drop 
of  30  cents  compared  with  last  week. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  lower 
grades  are  selling  still  lower,  and  they 
were  discouragingly  low  before.  The 
fellow  who  markets  plain  stuff  is  out 
of  luck  at  a  time  when  there  are  some 
very  handsome  profits  on  the  choice 
kinds  of  steers. 

Receipts  were  large  here,  at  56,000, 
a  gain  of  16,000  over  last  week,  but  the 
combined    run    at    the    leading    points 


ring  the  early  part 
Late  in  the  week  the  market  showed 
a  firmer  tone  due  to  cold  and  stormy 
weather  in  most  all  producing  areas. 
It  looks  as  though  the  market  from 
now  on  will  be  subject  to  fluctuations 
with  weather  the  predominating  fac- 
tor. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely  se- 
lected white  eggs  were  quoted  at  42ii> 

•±OM   pel    Uu^.t:ti,    wiiitt;    calious    cil    uJvl<'%^«', 

brown  extras  at  39(?i)42c  and  nearby 
mixed  colors  at  30@35c.  Midwestern 
receipts  of  mixed  colors  ranged  from 
30  to  38c  according  to  quality,  while 
the  best  marks  of  fresh  Pacific  Coast 
white   eggs  brought  44%(?i'46*/4c. 

The  butter  market  showed  an  easier 
trend;  92-8Core  declined  one  cent  dur- 
ing the  week.  Receipts  at  most  mar- 
kets were  fully  ample  for  the  demand 
and  buyers  lacked  confidence.    On  the 


other  hand,  sellers  worked  to  prevent 
accumulations  and  shaded  prices  to 
move  receipts.  Reports  indicate  that 
production  is  holding  up  well  and  is 
running  heavier  than  last  year.  While 
mill  feeds  have  increased  in  price  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  it  looks  as 
though  the  price  of  butterfat  is  high 
enough  to  encourage  farmers  to  con- 
tinue to  feed  liberally. 

Poultry 

The   Thanksgiving  turkey  deal   was 
more  of  a  gamble  than  usual  this  year, 
because  of  the  warm  weather,  the  un- 
certainty of  consumer  demand,  and  in- 
dications of  a  short  supply.    As  far  as 
nearby  turkeys   were  concerned  there 
was  a  good  outlet  for  desirable  birds, 
but  receipts  were  extremely  light.  The 
warm   weather   made   shipments    from 
Delaware    and    Maryland    almost    im- 
possible.     Prices     of     nearby     dressed 
stock     ranged     from     about     30c     per 
pound  for  rather  poor  stock  up  to  42c 
for  small  lots  of  very  desirable  stock. 
It   is   estimated   that    the   supply   of 
turkeys  in   Philadelphia  from  all  sec- 
tions was  about   two-thirds   of  a  nor- 
mal supply  and  this  condition  also  pre- 
vails   on    most    other    markets.     As    a 
result,  the  supplies  for  the  Christmas 
market    are    expected    to    be    liberal. 
Nearby  growers  may  be  able  to  work 
out  small  shipments   to  advantage   in 
the  next  few  weeks,  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  demand  for  turkeys  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

The  New  York  live  poultry  market 
was  steady  on  turkeys  and  ducks  but 
most  other  lines  sold  slowly.  Chickens 
were  weak  and  brought  lower  prices. 
Nearby  Leghorn  fowl  sold  at  15  ((/^  19c, 
colored  fowl  184i'23c,  chickens  14$»)20c, 
pullets  16((/)25c,  broilers  20((j)26c,  ca- 
pons 23(ii)30c,  turkeys  35fti)37c  and 
ducks  14^  19c  with  fancy  Long  Island 
stock  as  high  as  23c. 

Live  rabbits  met  a  fair  demand  early 
in  the  week  at  10(fj)20c  per  pound,  but 
declined  toward  the  close. 

Potatoes  and  Apples 

In  Philadelphia,  the  receipts  of 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  by  truck  con- 
tinued fairly  liberal,  but  dealers  found 
it  hard  to  move  large  lots  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  Stock  of  fair  quality 
ranged  from  70c  to  80c  per  100-pound 
sack,  with  the  best  stock  selling  at 
8547)90c.  Carlot  supplies  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  were  fairly 
light  but  one  large  boat  load  was  re- 
ceived from  Maine  during  the  week. 
This  stock  sold  mostly  around  95c  per 

markets  showed  some  improvement 
during  the  week  and  prices  were 
somewhat   higher. 

The  apple  markets  were  dull  in  both 
terminal  and  shipping  point  markets. 
The  export  demand  is  light  at  present 
and  domestic  city  markets  appear  to 
have  as  large  supplies  as  they  can 
handle.  Carlot  shipments  are  running 
below  500  cars  daily  but  truck  receipts 
at  many  markets,  such  as  Philadelphia 
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continue  liberal.  Some  varieties  are 
selling  at  rather  high  prices.  For  ex. 
ample,  Greenings  sold  at  Jlr./'G  pc, 
barrel  in  New  York  and  Mcintosh  at 
$5.50(11^6.50,  but  in  general  the  price 
range  is  65c  to  $1.25  per  bushel  oa 
good   stock    of   standard   varieties. 

W.   R.  W. 

O 

Produce  Quotations 

FHUJUJEItPHXA 

Butter.— Higher  than  extra.M,  33<i?)36c;  92 
score,   '32c.;  90  .score.   30c. 

Eggt, — V.  C.  best  marks,  48(?«)50c;  near- 
by white,  extra.i,  42('fi)47c;  nearby  brown 
extras,  424|)47c;  nearby  mixed  colors,  37^ 
42c;   nearby  current   receipts?,   34«j)36c. 

Poultry.— Live  fowls.  184t>24c;  broilers, 
15(S)20c;  old  roosters,  12('(i)17c;  pigeons,  pr., 
20fe)25c;   turkeys,  ZMn)2Sc.;   ducks,   16r'j^20c. 

PruitB.— APPLES.  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  %  bskts, 
various  varieties,  30«i)50c.  CRANBERRIES, 
N    J.,    'A    bbl.    boxes,   $1.25(?j)2.25. 

VeffetoWe*.— BRUSSELS    SPROUTS.    N. 
J.,   10f(i)12c  per  qt.   BROCCOLI,   Pa.,   crates 
$1.50.     BEETS.    N.    J.    &   Pa.,    2((i)3c   bunch. 
CARROTS,     N.     J.     &     Pa.,     2®3c     bunch. 
CABBAGE,   Pa.   &  N.    J.,    %   bskt.,   20mx. 
CAULIFLOWER,   N.  J.,   crates.   $1.25M1.75. 
CELERY,     Pa.     &     N.     J.,     SiilOc     bunch. 
COLLARDS,     Pa.     &    N.     J.,     25(S)40c    bus. 
ESCAROLE,     Pa.     &    N.     J.,     25(H)40c    bus. 
LETTUCE,    N.J.,    crates.    Big   Bcston,   508 
60c.     MUSHROOMS,    Pa.,    N.    J.    &    Dela, 
3-lb.     bskts.,    50W65C.      PARSLEY,    Pa.   & 
N     J.,   75@90c   bu.^     PARSNIPS,    Pa..   359 
50c    %    zsfct.      SPINACH,    Pa.    &   N.    J.,  75 
W85C    bus.     TURNIPS,    N.    J.    &    Pa.,   H 
bskts.,     white,     15ra)25c.      SWEET     POTA- 
TOES,  N.J.,   %  bskts.,  reds  &  yelhiws.  No. 
I's,    40(Si65c.      POTATOES,     Pa.    &    N.    J, 
100-lb.   sacks,   U.   S.   No.    I's,   various  vari- 
eties,   75(<i?90o. 

PITTSBURGH 

Butter.— Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras, 
3OV4C;  standard.^,  28M:c;  89  score,  27V4c;  88 
.score,    26-Jic. 

Eggs.— Nearby  current  receipts,  first 
27fti)30c;  fresh,  extra  first.s,  32f()34c;  near- 
by hennery  white.'!,   extras,   39W42C. 

Poultry. — Live  hens,  heavy,  20W23C;  me- 
dium, 18(ii)20c;  Leghorns.  15('?17c;  .spring. 
ers,  15^«)17c;  colored  springers,  heavy,  Ij 
fii)19c;  small,  ISdOlSc;  old  roosters,  12r(()13c; 
ducks,  16(f«)19c;  geese,  13ffin6c;  turkeys, 
young  toms  and  hens?.  No.  I's,  2.')W27c: 
No.  2'8  and  old  toni.s.  20c. 

Fresh  killed  full  dressed  hens,  35c;  ho| 
dressed,   30c. 

O 

CBICAaO  CASH  OBAIN 
Chicago.  Nov.  30.— TIjc  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheal 
55iX;c;  No.  3  yellow  corn,  new,  37Vi<a40c; 
Nof  2  yellow  corn,  old,  42c;  No.  2  white 
oats,   25(ii)26'/ic. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(401 >      15 


SHEEP 


'-tr;rDOWN     EWES    liii'l     I.I     liiiiH.rltil     l.ii  l.^ 

11  ■'•■'.      1,,'    >-,... 11    III     f.inii.    S;illslii.li..ii    C'liir 
I"-,'"  EARL    JENKINS.        Aslilpy.    Oluo 


JJUMEDEJARM,  T 


Beavor.    P;i. 


IrEOISTERED    SHKOPSHIRES— 

S.\.  liil    iTi-d    tw"  for   ''ill'-   ^ 


IIEIGHWAY. 


Bliiffton,    Ohio 


CATTLE 


miCK    4    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
pereir.)  <>ttle     I^.land  ChJnH^nop^JlarnoHhi 


JomIpany. 


Draft    HorK^s. 


THE    SAINT    AMOUB 
MortonviUu.   Penna. 


-YEARLING    HEREFORD    BULLS— 

■  .1  m  mil  "i't  u  (,'""(1  iKTil  .-ire  wliilc  inir-s 
P"f"l '"  w  .  nix,  nr..  ..fr,-ii..«  ,  h..i.c  Iwif^rn 
•^  „  GEORGE  G.  COCHRAN,  Dawson,  Pa. 
rbeflP- . . 


—  .\    lino   Ki'lpction. 
lieifers.     buns,      imiu'    or     write 
D.    GILL,  Millersport.    Ohio 


.  g    POLLED  HEREF0RD8. 

?;„;    lieifers._  bulls.      Omu- 

caAB 


Milkinfr    Shorthorn 


,„r,.Brod    Milkinsr    Bnorinorn      i.ifor    (iml    hii  1 
,'riU.'  E.    H.    Willinjns,  Marlinton,    W.    Va. 

_  _  __     tf~*«-K##1^:k      III  reasonable 

Anciiis  catiie       „rices 

r*,c    BAYARD    BROS.,  W.iynesbiirg.    Pa. 


FARM   I.ANB 


anSCEItliANEOTTS  LANDS 


l!i: 


linilec   ^llll>u'l•.    ■•"    ]mr.r..w.(l    liicjiniiiy :    HO   ii.  ■ 


,\i  111 


(iniliiilot.    fiiiil.    s|iriii^ 


«  inilfc 

tiiinire     ;!<•'<>"'    I'nNtun . 

it..r-   cimmI    rJ-rooiii    liMUsr.    il.-I  i  K  11  >    li  \  :iiliiM' 

rJ  irir.-    $4. .".It"   with    SI,.'-.iKt   down      For   .p.ok 
^Mli.ii.-Mt    Uurx-s,    1(1    rows,    .vouiiK    si.i.  k.    .^UKiir 

T  ly„    ill-    i.lrturfs    pp.    ".0    illii-".    <  ntnlop.    I  ro-. 
;;  t       '.'vs     l'...y.T'H      K:in.        .Slroi.t      .Vs.-n,  y. 
ll^l:  lii:.    I.»"<1    Titlf    I'I'lt--  ■    I'liilml'll'hlM.    I'n. 

VRFK  T.ddKl.KT  (xpliiiiis  fxtnionliiinry  otTir 
tetlmpro\cil  farm..  si/..s  fort.x  up  t"  tlioiisiiii.l- 
ri"  l.v.-l  iui.l  P.llii.p  li.iiil-  variety  produ- 
iw'wllH  Alnliiimii.  l.oiiisiiiiin.  .Missis.slppl:  >tiiit- 
In.  low  iiri.fs    i»s\    iirm-:   op|M>rtiinitM"i  <liiir.\  ■ 

ff*   "tork     1 Itrv -nii^lui,'.    .llv.-i>itied    fiirmni): 

S^Snomlral:      protil.il.l-:      L-.P     pn.wn.p     -— 
S,i,iiv    s..utl.l...id.      l-U'-i      lt-»ll.» 
K.  KcarlK.rii    St..    Clin  a.---..    III. 


.s.'Hsoii: 

CotlipilII.N  .        -Ill 


TV  l\Ti;iti:STr.l>  in  .Kiiulli.ru  riiiridii.  write 
t  ['  Freiiili.  r.irt  M>er~.  ri..rlda.  Kial.'stale 
ind'lii.-iniii.e   .Siii.e    liniir 


RAW    Pirns    WANTED 


TRU'rEltS  C.VSIl  for  .v..iir  Ui>"  K.us  Virru- 
l«r  Free-  Taiii.iiip.  'raxid.riii.x .  'I'lK"-  V 
p,'„„     »...         I'ltisluirL'li.      near     Joselih     Home 


Ave.,      rittsliiirpli.      ii.ar 


RV\V  IT'K  I'lMCK  LIST  rea.ly.  W  rll.- 
your  eopv.  Trapp.-r-  siilil'lv  .alnl..pue. 
Fnr  C...    l>ept.    1.    CoopiT 


t'>da> 
Ib.we 


.Mill 


Main.' 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  a 
New  Luzver  Prices. 
TawDKBd'*  20th  Oiituni  Caliki 

Fully  illustrates  in    colon. 

Hiid     truthfully     descrlba 

'  iho  most  up-to-date  v»rl» 

'lie.H.  nil  awi,t*i  1  JrB,    KABpuii- 

rle»,  nia/-kb<>rrie3,  Qrar«» 
'etc.  TliiHvalualilfl  Itoolt  IsFnn 
— SPECIAI,  OKKEH— Send  tht 
niunei  of  nix  Hnmll  fnilt  urowrrs  and  we  will  mail  r«« 
eoanon  for  tl.no  worth  of  plantB  with  your  first  ord't. 
K.  W. TOWNSCNO  •  SONS.  75  VIn*  St..  SalUbiiry, Mt 


LIVESTOCK 


nd  your  num..  for  froo  B.ipuly  ?'  '*'«;'; 
"Br.)*  IMrp.a.Mrdicat.-d  T.-»t  D.Iiito™  Improtti 
Con-itTiu-tion — (>)nlain  no  mi'tal  or  wire  core. 
Ne.-dli-poii.t  roak.a  tli.^oi  eaay  to  uiHort— srrow- 
head  prr-vrnt«  tli.'m  going  in  too  far.  Korc  to»M 
h^«l  Quirkor  will.  M.«..,  Hro..  Uil.tcr..  V)i»  th^mlo 
«,7lrr«  ObBtructioi.ii.  Sort»  i.nd  So.^b.  on  tii«.  Hui 
t*  ':.lV,",-,  .( .^  oP.rM,n.  1  H  D";'","«- '  I'^-JiS 
•  t  vo.,r  i-\irt  or  dirrat  from  nil  postpaid.  W"'»  l«'y 
lor  KKEt;  .upply  ...d  bin  I  RKK  o.Ulo«  of  d...ym«l 
•upplicn   »t  money  »vin«   pric". 

tha  Moof  Bro».  Corp..  Dapt.  47.  WP«n>«  "■ '■ 


Hinios.    Fi  us.    >V(i»)i., 

irrite    S.     11.     1. ivliipsti.il, 


Vi:i.T.><.     Ship 
LaiKHslcr.     I'a. 


FOR   THE   HOME 


I.\Illii:  FAl'KIt  SIIKI.I.  I'FCAXS  .'.  l»w..  SI  Dd: 
"•.  IbH  S4.(Ml;  100  U.S..  ?14.(KI:  Medium:  .  U.S., 
illRV  ".!■  ii„  it:;.. Ml:  KHI  ll.s..  SUt.Oll.  Cl.oi.e 
'JilW's.  1^'  lbs..  *1.00:  -^r,  11....  »2.tHJ:  Kit.  llK-j 
moo.  Clu.iee  Spanish  p.aiiuts.  Jl)  ll.>.  *]M>. 
m  Ihs..  S4.IMt.  Siitisfai  ti.ui  puuitiiileed.  Vlilr- 
tIw    Furiii.    yuitman,    fin. 


BtY  FF.ANITS  l»IUK(  f  FI!(».M  CROWIMtS. 
Spedlll  10  pounds  $1.00:  KK)  pounds.  .$...00: 
ito  iHitmUs.  »JO.tM».  l.arpe  I'lM'frshell  renin--. 
5  i«'ui.ds.  $1.7.-;:  HI  iK.iiiids.  $:{j(M»  l.h-al 
(Tiristiiuis  pifts.  Fiiriiiers"  Supply  l  ..iiu.any. 
rniiikliii.    Vti.  

XEmiTIS,    AKTIIUITIS.    nUElMATISM.    L«t- 

wt  disioverv  r<.r  infonuation  write.  .Medlilav 
bLoralorles"   r..ri.orati.>ii.     WilUinsbiirp,     I'a. 


I'ECANS.— l.arpe  si/.e.  Lest  <|U»llty.  new  crop. 
ai  Its.  lb.:  10  lbs.  iind  over.  Ibdivereil  your 
|.la(*.   A.    It.    Kirby,    Cnfttiey.   S.   <'. 


PZTTSBimOK 

CatU« 

Receipts  of  cattle  at  Pittsburgh  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  were  light  but  sufficient, 
for  demand  was  limited.  The  26  carloads 
sold  mostly  at  steady  to  strong  prices. 
Trading,  however,  was  rather  slow  after 
the  best  kinds  were  picked  up.  One  load 
of  good  dry-fed  steers  averaging  1,27.'> 
pounds  brought  $8.25,  while  two  other 
lots  of  fed  cattle  sold  at  $8  and  $8.10.  Best 
grassers  here  brought  $7.25,  but  they  were 
not  choice,  and  the  bulk  of  supply  went 
at  $7  and  downward.  Fair  to  good  grfiss 
heifers  sold  mostly  at  $4«j)5.75.  while  the 
few  choice  fat  heifers  generally  brought 
$6.  one  or  two  up  to  $6.50.  The  general 
run  of  beef  cows  found  buyers  at  $3,501^) 
4.50;  cannera  and  common  cows  $1.50ti)3.25. 
Good  bologna  bulls  sold  around  $4,  while 
choice   handy  sort   were  quotable  at  $4.50. 

Choice    dry-fed    steers    $8  00®  8  25 

Choice    grass    steers    7  50(fi)  8  CO 

Good   to  choice,  do 7  00((i>  7  50 

Fair  to   good,  do 6  60 'fi)  7  00 

Ordinary   to  fair    6  OOrti)  6  50 

Plain  heavy  steers    5  .Wit"  6  25 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  None  here 

Good  butcher  steers,  1.000  to 

1.160    lbs 6  ryQfw  6  75 

Fair  to  good,  do 6  00#  0  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do B  50W  6  00 

Common,    do 5  OfldJ^  5  50 

Good  light  butcher  steers  6  OOW  6  25 

Fair  to  good   light  steers   5  50W  6  GO 

Common  to  medium,  do 4  BOW  5  25 

Inferior   light   steers    4  000f>  4  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers     Nominal 

Choice    fat    heifers    5  BOfii^  6  00 

Good  to  choice  heife;  s   5  00«i>  5  50 

Fair  to  good  heifers    4  BOi^f)  5  00 

Common    to   fair   heifers    3  SOCd  4  50 

Choice  fat  cows   4  7666  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows  4  25''a)  4  76 


Fair  to  good  cows 3  50(S)  4  25 

Common  to  fair  cows  2  75@  3  25 

Canners    •. 1  75«i)  2  60 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side  30  00(g)76  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  OOdii  4  25 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls  . .     4  26«j>  4  60 
Fair  to  good   handy  bulla    ...     3  75«r)  4  25 

Common  to  fair  bulls   3  25@  3  75 

Inferior   bulls    3  00@  3  25 

Boga 
Twenty-three  carloads  were  on  sale.  The 
market  was  active  and  steady  to  a  dime 
higher,  the  advance  being  mostly  on  han- 
dy-weights. These  sold  generally  at  $5.20, 
heavy  mixed  around  $5  and  heavy  hogs 
$4.75  and  under.  Not  many  pigs  were 
here.  The  better  grades  were  quoted  at 
$4.50W4.75. 

Heavy,   250  lbs.  or  over   $4  50«i)  4  75 

Heavy    mixed     4  85©  5  00 

Medium  wts.,  180-200  lbs.  ...  5  10(iJ>  5  20 
Hea\-y  Yorkers,  160-180  lbs.  ..  5  10(g>  5  20 
Light  Yorkers.  125-1.50  lbs.   ...     5  ^0(o)  5  20 

Pig.s.    90-110    lbs 4  50(Ji)  4  75 

Roughs     3  eOfti)  3  75 

Stags     1  BOCo)  2  00 

Sheep  and  Xiambs 
Receipts  amounted  to  16  carloads.  The 
market  opened  .Wc  lower.  The  better  gr.uie 
of  lambs  sold  at  $5.75^6.25.  common  to 
medium  sort  $3.50r(/5.25.  Aged  stock  wa.>^ 
strong,   good  wether."  ."Oiling  up  to  $3  50. 

Good   to  best   wethor.s    $3  OOfti    3  .50 

Good   mixed    2  75^  3  OO 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  25W  2  75 

Common  to  fair    1  OOW  2  25 

Good    to    best    lambs    6  OOW'  6  25 

Medium    lambs    4  75(}/)  5  25 

Culls  and  common   3  OO'if)  4  75 

Calves 

About  5.50  calves  were  en  sale.  The  mar- 
ket was  steady.  The  better  grade  of  veal- 
ers  sold   at   $7.50^8.50. 


Use  a  ROTARY 
MOLASSES  DISTRIBUTOB 

on  Your  Feed  Mixer.  No  Air  Compression.  T«k» 
but  little  power  to  operate.  Will  distribute  he*" 
cold  molasses  In  fine  strlniis.  The  Rotary  will* 
the  work.  Low  In  price.  Send  for  piirtlciilArs. 
C;  S.  BEILER,  GORDONVILLE,  Pi 


SWINE 


T.\IIN'— Colored  «o.d  for  Hups.  $1.1.1  pound. 
Knlttlnp  Yarn  lit  barpain.  Fn-e  saiuple.«.  U. 
Barllelt,  Manufa(  tur.^r.   llox   F.   Ilarnioiiy.  Maine. 


4i|  IIK.MTIFI  I.  CIlltlST.M  AS   CAItllS  and   I  ..Id 
m,    Fhuh     tlssiii-   lined    eu\elo|K's,    $1.00.    (;e..rpe 
L.-«vllt.    "411     t'.M-.     Woonsi.eket,      Ithode     Islaiul. 


SIir.l.I.KI)      and      SFI.F.CTF.U      I'KANl'T.S.      ten 
I*.iimls,    $1.00.    W.    W.    WilUains,    Qiiltninii,   (.a. 


KONET 


EASTERN  CHAMPION  DUROC  HERD 

49  Champion,  132  First,  52  Second,  .l.*!  Third,  0" 
wiiniinpH  thiK  BeUH.ui  at  the  larpest  Fasten 
Fairs.  We  are  prloinp  real  Hjiriiip  boar  prosixn-u 
and  bred  gilts  at  today's  value. 

thir  herd.  roprosentn  th«  b<"st  blooil  lines  able'! 
obtain  In  tho  Middle  Wont.  .Satisfaction  guar 
anteod.    LAUXMONT   FARUS,   Wrightaville,  Pi 

— DUROO    BOARS    AND    GILTS— 
$20.00    eadi.    reg.    All    .Stock    Inimtined. 
B.  H.  JOHNSON,  West  Liberty,  Olui 

Big  Type  Pedigreed  Durocs.  Pips,  bred  gilts 
sows  and  service  boars.  I'rices  lew.  ShiinKHl  «t 
approval.        G.    C.    Saufley,    Hummelstown,    w 

REG,  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS.-  H  to  1 
wks.  old  pigs,  %H.M  either  sex.  Sold  out  » 
ohler  hogs.  A.  M.  Kennol,  R.  2,  Honey  Brook,  Pi 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  White) 
Service  boars,  pips  and  bred  sows.  t'luiiniH" 
blood.  Must  please.      C.  E.  CA6SEL,    Hershey,  n 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  breeilinp,  (i  «  weefc 
$4.,')0.  Feedinp  pigH,  C  weeks,  S;i.50:  8  wcok! 
$;'..7.'>.  C.    Lewis    Taylor,        Wyalusing,   P' 

REG.    BIG    TYPE    CHESTER    WHITES.-  I'T 

bred  gilts,  service  boars.  I'liuto  of  l.KlllI).  si'' 
free.        L.    0.    Corman    &    Son,    Beech  Creek.  Pi 


l<rKCl.Vl..-«lb.  clover  exiracltd  bonev .  $l.(Ht 
WiKti.iild.  Satlsfa.  Ii«.ii  puaranteod.  ,lotin  W. 
Martin,    U.  4,    F.phratn.    I'm 


An  Autumn  Reverie 

NOVRMBKR  is  heif.  Tico.s  are 
bare  ami  fields  are  brown,  all 
excei)t  tho  alfalfa  and  tho 
bright  now  wheat.  Nature'.s  labors 
foi  (he  .Moa.^on  are  liiii.slK-d  and  her 
rest  period  is  at  hand,  and  that's  tho 
way  it  looks  over  the  land  tinished, 
nothing  doinj<  which  is  apparent  to 
the  casual  eye,  but  don't  lot  that 
fool  you.  There  are  unseen  forces  at 
work  in  the  soil,  in  the  plants  and 
tiees,  that  will  not  show  until  next 
spring.  This  is  why  I  always  feel 
that  winter's  message  is:  "Wait.  Rest. 
Have  faith.  "  Ive  seen  it  proved  so 
many  seasons. 

Who  can  call  these  the  "melan- 
choly days"?  Is  there  nothing  be- 
yond green  fields  and  green  leaves? 
The  bare  trees  are  beautiful.  Not 
long  ago  we  had  one  of  our  glorious 
autumn  sun.sets  and  were  held  spell- 
bound by  the  unspeakable  beauty  of 
the  line  of  trees  just  stripped  of 
leaves— the  delicate,  vivid  tracery  of 
twig  and  branch  against  that  bril- 
liant curtain  of  sky.  And  the  soft 
haze  of  "Indian  summer"  days!  How 
fortunate  country  folks  are;  they 
needn't  miss  a  single  "trick"  of  that 
gieatest  of  shows,  the  seasons,  which 
this  time  around  brought  such  an 
abundance  of  crops  of  all  kinds  that 
we  ought  to  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for  in  spite  of  the  depression.  It 
too  will  pass  like  the  summer  just 
gone. 

I  suppose  a  great  many  people  who 
are   out  of  work  have  been  wonder- 
ing if   there  could  be  any   cause  for 
thanksgiving   this   year.    Others   may 
have   troubles  so  great   that  a   mere 
depression    looks    trifling   in   compar- 
ison.   I  know.    I   want   to  pass  on  a 
small  lesson  I  had  the  day  the  hunt- 
ing sea.son  opened.    Our  men  folks  all 
went  hunting.    We  women  visited  and 
cooked  for  the  men.    When  they  came 
in  with  their  game  a  male  phea.sant 
had  just  been  shot  and  was  displayed 
with    pride.     I    had    seen    plenty    of 
phea-sants    in   the    fields   and   thought 
them  just  black-and-brown  birds  with 
a  white  neck.   I  was  astonished  to  see 
that  the  pheasant  is  clothed  in  a  ver- 
itable  Joseph's  coat  of   many   colors. 
You    all    know    them,    the    black    and 
brown  interspersed  with  reds,   blues, 
greens    and    shades    of    them    that    I 
cannot  even  name;  the  rich  tan  feath- 
ers with  a  black  tip  which  is  a  most 
beautiful  dark  blue  or  a  purple  in  a 
certain    light;     shades    of    blue    and 
green  on  the  back;  tan  breast  feath- 
ers with  tips  of   ro.se  and  silver,   the 
whole  throat  and  breast  a  quivering 
iride.scent     thing     of     sheer     beauty. 
Why? 

Like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  even 
"Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  the.sc."    Why? 

To  me  the  answer  seems  to  be  this: 
If  God  .so  dressed  the  lilies  and  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  fields,  why  need 
we  be  discouraged  who  were  made 
"in  His  own  image"?  Do  you  think 
He  would  forget  His  ovra?  No.  That 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  cause  for 
thanksgiving   this   year. 

Nora  B.  Gosnell. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

12c  a  word-  per  insertion.  Minimum  charde  $1.20 

Mail  your  order  and  remittance  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BABY    CHICKS 


Wolil.ltS    FI.M;."*'!"    I'.I.MOlH.INi:    JIIICKS   (;uar 

111 d  'r.il.lv.-.     "c     rp.     I'l.ullry     K.xperts     from 

Four  D.'i'urtru.iil^  of  I',  .'s  Onernini'iil  have 
purcliased  ..ur  chi.  ks- thi.-  is  positive  proof  of 
(pialitv!  Why  P'o-  uu.re.  when  you  can  pet  our 
I'.loiidieste.l  vvorlilfaiuous  'lancred.  Fi^hel, 
'riii>iiip:.i.n.  nolteriuiiu  and  other  bloodline^,  prli- 
efl  As  Low  or  Fven  Lower  than  ordinary  (lil.k.''V 
Fur  belter  layers,  biycnr  broiliTs.  heavier  niar- 
ket  fi)Uls-for  all  iirouud  money  makers.  yo.| 
iust  <an'»  niul  better  (hicks.  Kead  our  puaniii- 
lee  111  live  in  Free  r.>ullry  Hook  iraiiiiiied  full 
of  vnluiibb-  inf(.riuation.  10"^'  live  d.divery 
puuranlced!  Write  Today.  Thorii\v..i«l  I'oultry 
Yards.     Kept.     L'IH-.\.    Crandall,     I  ml. 


BABN   EQUIPMENT 


ra'SK  CinCKS  Stan.d  .iiel  nay  Old.  Ouaraii- 
lied  to  \.\w  4  y\i-i-ks  in  your  hand-  or  n-placed 
ncconlinp  to  our  piuiranlee.  .\c.redited.  I'.p.od- 
lest.d  Flocks,  TrHpnested  Matinps.  uitli  hipli 
cpp  production  assure.'..  .'?1.0(>  per  HH*  books 
(.rder.  We  ship  ('.  O.  U  Hip  Discount  on  orilers 
fi.r  VXVJ..  ('atalop  Free.  Itu-k  I'oultry  I'arius, 
I!...\    10,-,.    Win.l.sor.    Mo. 


CHICK  I'RICFS  TFT  O'j  C'FM.s  if  ..rder.  d 
iii.w  for  sj.rinp  sliipiueiit.  I'.(>sl  Kpp  Strain  White 
Lepliorns.  It.'.ords  to  WM  "pps.  tluarauteed  to 
livi'  and  outlav  ordinary  chi<  k-.  Tliousaiul-.  of 
pullets,  hens,  i  o.  kerels  at  barpain  pri.i-s.  llip 
catab.p  and  .-pi',  ial  price  li>t  free,  tli-i.r'ie  It 
Ferris.    UNO    I  iiioii.    t'.raiid    liapids.     Mi.h. 

WV.SV  F.V  'i'i;.<'r.  Tliey  \\\<-.  p^o^^  mat  hi.v. 
Itoiks.  iteds.  W\andott<-s.  Lepliorns.  f..r  layi-rs 
jiud  broil. Ts.  V.iood  tested.  Ilat.h  vveekl.v.  IJuur- 
niil..'.     Wrii.-     f..r     dis.i.uiil-.  ri..\er     \alley 

I'l.ultry     Farm.     I'...\     .'!•.     Itaiiis.-y.     Indiana. 

ST.\TK  (•F.lfllFIFI)  nio..dTesl<d  Chi.  ks  in- 
sure better  li\ ability,  iie.re  rapid  prowth,  ••nrlv 
niaturilv  and  creat.r  pn.tits.  Hat.  he-  iv.Ty 
VMck.  I'alalop  Frei'.  .Massaiiutten  Farms  H.it.li- 
eiy.     \U>\    .".I'Kl.i.     liarris.Miburp,     \  irpinia. 

M.VUTIX'S  QlAl.ITY  CHUKS.  \\  liile  L.p- 
bori.s.  7..  l'.arr..l.  Wliit.'.  ilulT  It...  U-.  IL-.I-. 
White  WiaiiiL-ttis.  !ic.  Liplit  Mi-mmI.  i"..-.  Heavy 
.Mi\ed.  Kc.  \Wi' ,  live  dill>  i-rv .  I'oslpai'l.  .Martin'- 
Hat.lury.     Ml.     Victory.    Olii... 

F.I.OOK 'ri;STi:i>  S.  C.  ItKO  IHICKS.  bnd  for 
laveis  an. I  liri.il.  is.  (/ui.  k  ppivM^rs.  easy  mis- 
ers iind  p.Hi.l  feallt.'fers.  .Mak.'  tine  niiirk.'t 
br..il.rs.  Write  for  dlsc.unts.  riover  \  alley 
I'dultry    Farm.    Itamsey.    In. liana. 


(•r,r.Mn'.S  ST.ANCHIO.NS  are  gunrnnt..<l  to 
lilea.sc  tlie  purchaser.  They  are  sliippi-d  subject 
to  trial  In  the  buyer'.s  stable.  J'liey  «r.-  riRht 
.Msn  Kteel  partitions,  stalls  and  siinn'toun 
Water  bovirls.  letter  and  Feed  rarrbus  and 
other  barn  C'fiuliimeiit.  Send  for  booklet.  Winthrop 
W.   Dunbar.   Fast  Street.    Forreslvllle.    Conn. 

EDVCATIONAIi 

WANTFO:  MK."^  WOMEN.  IS-.'iO,  (jualify  for 
steady  (Jovj'rniiient  .bibs.  .'Salary  Ranpe.  SIO.V 
^\iT,n  moutli.  I'aiil  vacations,  ri.miiion  eiliiratlon. 
'I'liou.sanils  aiipointed  venrlv.  Writ.-  Instruction 
Itureau.    WM.    St.    Louis.    Mo.,    Toilay. 

TOBACCO 

S.MoKlM..    S    II.-.,    .<;i.(M»;  che«iMp.    5   lbs..    $1.00. 

("ipars,    tifty.    S1.7."<.    I'ay  I'oslmasier.    Silk   -...  ks 

free  with  each  order.  Farmer-  Tol.ii" . ..  F..\- 
<lianR.',    Maylleld,    Ky. 

COLD  I.KAF.  -CTAItAXTEKI)  rhewinp  or 
Smokinp.  .'".  lbs.,  $1.1)0:  ten.  SL.IO.  Pipe  free. 
I'aV  poslniaster.  ('o-Operativ  o  Farmers.  HIT, 
Sciialia.    Kentucky. 


i;OLn  LEAF  TOfSACCO.    lulld, 

mel  low- 

like   rarp 

old     wine      Smokinp,    4    poiiiiils 

Si. 0(>: 

r|ji-\N  inp. 

4.  !|!1. •_'.';.      posl|.ai.l         F..I11...11I 

Farms. 

Fliatliain, 

\ irpinia. 

WHITE 

I'.anisey. 


stfiu.im;     iiatchi:i:\ 

lii.liana.     f'.r    spc.  ial    ..If'T 


F...\       ."5. 
on    clii.'ks. 


pom.T»Y 


CrT"A!tANTKi:i>  Cliewiiip  ..r  Smokinp,  live  lbs., 
$l.()l>:  ten.  $l.r.O;  Fifty  fipar.-,  $l.7.'>.  I'ay  « liiui 
received.  K.ntu.k.v  FariioTs.  West  I'adu.ah. 
Keiiluck.v . 

<;f<iI!<;i.v  (;tii.i»i:N'   lf.af  .syioKi.vo  Ti.bacco. 

live    |H>.iiid-.    -^La.'..     iK.stiiaid.     W.     \V.     Williams, 

(jiiitmao.     <>n. 

Li:.VI'   Tor.ACCO.      10    ll.s.    clu  wiup   or    s kinp, 

SI  !M».  .Sill tisf act  ion  guaranteMl.  Morris  l'.ro^^., 
Fulton,     Ky. 


SMKKINC.      10     iM.iiiid-.     SI 
Ml    iilups.    !?l..".ll.    Frii.st    C'li. 


.00: 

all-. 


<  liewinp. 
Winpo.    1. 


iSLiO; 


AaSNTS 


.\t;i;N'T.S  WAXTKU  to  repre-enl  old  established 
nursery.  Cash  i-.uumlssi.iu  paid  on  re.eipt  of 
or.lers.  Iteliable  st.ick  iit  fair  prii  es.  Write. 
Home    Ntitsery    t'o.,     F.o.v    P-.V.    lleiieva.    Ohio. 


SOGS 


ItFAIiV  TO  l..\V      and      LA^  IMJ 

11. Ml.      I'.arr.-.i.     r.ufll'    au.l     Wliii.- 
Shi-kler     Farms.     Ni-\ada.     ohin. 


i;h..d.       l.-laud 
U...k     I'ullets. 


IMIoDK 

nn.l    I!. "SI 
]{..l..-ris. 


ISL.VNn  UK1»  CoCKKltFLS  -Slnple 
...mils.  ;!;;rd  .lear.  Circular  tree.  Line 
Fult'inhaui.     <)lii... 


COLLI!'.  I'll'.'*.  .Sjiei  ial  pri.  e-  ne.\.l  iieiiith.  .Shiii 
Collect.  Itussell  Mttz,  Itoute  10.  Chumbersburg, 
I'a. 

COLLIK  I'l  I'l'IFS.  .«r..00  to  !<JO.(Kt.  Healthy, 
lli'uuliful.  Intelligent.  I'lutiimer  McCiilloiigh. 
Mercer,    I'a. 


HKOW.N'  AND  WIIITF  I.F.ilHOKN.s;.  i:.-.4  epp. 
Austral. .rps.  It-.,  ks.  I'.rs.ii.al  Chri-tiiui-  Cards. 
Vera     Fulton.     tiaHip.'lis.     Ohi.^ 

Cocker- 


KNCLISH    WHITK    I.KiiHoltNS.     April 
els.      Flnier    Whisler.    Newvllle.    Pa. 


TimKEYS 


FSr.FNSHAKK  S  (.lA.NT  liltON/.K  TIUKKVS 
Sir.'  I  lie  lin.st.  larpest.  in..st  pr.ititable  Itirkeys 
Mill  can  Ion  On.-  of  .XiiuTiia  s  outstandlnp 
flo.  ks.  Write  your  wants.  |..da>.  F.sl.n-ushade 
Turkey    Far:ii.    'l:».v    1'.    Itoiiks,    I'a. 


ri  1:1:  i;i!U\/.F  11  UKFV.-;.  \.»na.  line  of  prize 
vviimiiip  binls.  with  -i/.'.  pluiiiape  and  vip..r. 
r..m«.      SIO.IHI      U|..      Iiiuis.      !<ii.tH)     m..  H.      M 

C.albreath.    Streetl.     .Mitryiand 


.s;|  \  1  i;  SHOW  CHAMl'lO.V  l'.r..i./..'  Turkeys, 
Hull  I!o.  ks.  I.iplil  I'.ralimas.  Itou.-u  Im.  ks.  I'ala- 
Inuu.'.  .1.  C.  Clipp  ..S;  Soil.  l'.\.l'.  I'aiopl.ell-I.urp. 
Iniliaiia. 


I'F.VNSVLX  AMA  CHA.MI'ION  l'.lto.\/.F.  TIU- 
k.js.  F.vhibition.  ulility.  Iteck's  Turkey  Farm. 
H.i.kwood,    I'a. 


SFLFCTKll  .M.  1!.  ISKLFOLUS.  Hei.s  Hi  lbs.. 
Sti  IKI.  'lotus.  \m-ZZ  lbs..  .«M.Ott.  tiiiarai.teed. 
.Mr-    \'     F.    M.CIunp.    Williainsliurp.    W      \a 


HAT    TKltltlFK     I'l  1' 

isfai  tion      piiarauteeii. 
Staflord.    Kans. 


-I'-r.-d    f..r    ratters.    Sat- 
Cru-aders      Ivenuels. 


FOU    SAI.F. 

sloik.     SJ.OO. 


-Collie     puiis    ..lit     ..f     pood     drivini; 
J.     CalilMeii.     Woodrow.     I'a. 


SBEDS  AND    NtlBSBBIBS 


CHAItl.TON'  NCKSKKILS.  lio.liestpr,  N.  Y., 
established  ISO."!,  wants  reliable  men  to  take 
jirders  for  sprinp  delivery  for  its  "Fir.st-iiriie 
winiiinp"  .shrubbery,  hedpinp,  bushes,  trees.  Free 
2-year  retilai  loiieiit  piiariii:t.M'.  New  lower  pricen. 
Free    oullit.    I'art    or    full    time     I'ay    weekly. 


I'KACH  .\XI»  .VI'PI.i:  TKFKS  ."c  and  ur>.  Yel- 
low and  I'.lond  Ited  l>.di.i..us.  Crapevitii's.  ."Ic. 
I'liiius.  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  berries,  i.e.ano. 
Ornam.'Utal-.  Fre<-  catalop.  Teiiiic'ssee  Nursery 
C..mpanv.     I'.ox     l:;.">.     Cb-velaiul.     TiMiii. 


TI\UI»Y  ALFALFA  SFFO  ^TtAM.  Oriiiuu  Alfalfa 
SH.tMI.  White  Sweet  Clover.  S.1.IKI.  All  IM)-lb. 
bushel.  Uidurn  ^.I'd  if  nol  satisfied.  Sav.-  Money, 
liny  before  S|irinp.  (Si  o.  Itowman,  Colo onllB, 
Kansas. 

AUCTIONEBB    SCHOOIi 


MISCBiaiANEOUS 


WHY  ULAMK  THE  UL'LL  when  your  cow  does 
not  breed';  I'.se  Cow  to  I  hour  before  wervico. 
ICesiilts  or  your  money  back:  83  cents  for  one 
<»w.  $'J  00  lor  five  cows,  postpaid.  Woodstoc^k 
Farms.  Hest  known  fariii  in  America 
l!o\     IPC.     Itenton      Washington. 


Kt. 


HF  AN  AVCTIONKER.  -Farn  $J.-.-.SlOO  daily. 
Seixl  for  larpe  illuslrnfed  cnlalopue.  also  how 
to  receive  Home  Studv  Course  free.  UejiperfH 
Auction    .s<chool.    I'.ox     I'.F..    Pecatur.     Indiana. 


BABBITS 


UABUITH  AND  SI  FI'LIKS. 
erature.  Facey  Cori>oralion. 
Stream.     New    Y'ork. 


-Descriptive     llt- 
im-Y.      Valley 


Inman 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.-  Natlmii 
Championshipbloodlines.  I'riccM  nasi.nable  and  w 
elude  replstrntion  and  vitc.cination.  All  ap.'s  aw'} 
abb'.   Tliistle   Dhii   F.irms,  Inc.,   Blairstown, 

Grand  lot  of  pigs  matfd 

breil  KiltK.  service  hoar' 

Rosovillo,    OW 


Large  Berkshires 

GEO.    W.     DOZER. 


LARGE   BERKSHIRES  ^"'.;?r«i 

usually  for  sale.   Dilts  &  German,   Roseville,  Oi' 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


1 ' 


PENNSWANIA 


Publishe.'i 


Philadelphia 


Pittsbursh 


Harrisburg 


2     (404) 


The  FARM 


HO>»'  «>- 


to  get 

*200  more  Profit 

from  Your  Farm  and  Woodlot 

THE  first  $100  is  what  a  good  work- 
shop will  save  you  each  year,  by 
enabling  you  to  do  your  own  farm  car- 
pentry, machinery  repairs,  and  other 
wood  and  metal  jobs— easier,  quicker 
and  cheaper! 

This  new  booklet  helps  you  fit  up  a  workshop 
to  suit  your  farm .  Shows  4  shop  plans ;  tells  what 
tools  you  need ;  how  to  build  a  bench,  tool-box 
eaw-horse,  etc.;  make  20  wood  joints  for  car- 
pentry and  repairs.  Also,  tells  where  to  get  plans 
of  50  new  farm  buildings  and  plans  for  making 
150  useful  devices  for  farm  and  home. 

It  makes  farm  metal  work  easier.  Explains 
how  to  cut,  file,  grind,  drill,  bend,  forge,  wt-ld, 
temper  and  solder  metals — so  you  can  do  many 
of  these  jobs  yourself,  and  save  money. 

Next,  it  shows  how  to  get  $100  a  year  off  an 
average  farm  woodlot,  by  cutting  a  crop  of     . 
logs  for  lumber,  ties,  posts,  poles,  rails,  ^<^^Sj^ 
fuel,  etc.,  or  making  extra  money  y^^Pj^: 
with  a  small  saw-mill  run  by  your 
tractor,  gas  or  steam  engine, 
or  electric  motor. 

The  booklet  has  36  ^^ 


pages  of  facts ;  worth 
dollars  to  farmers.^^     q. 
Send  only  10c  yi^-,  * 
for  •'^         -^ 


Book 

Ineludtt 

•  SPECIAL 

FOLDER   on 

CROSS-CUT  SAWS 

It  shows  how  to  save 

money   oa   good  cross-cut 

saws,  circular  saws,  and  other 

saws  to  help  you  make  these  extra 

profits  in  your  farm  shop  or  woodlot. 

E.C.Atfcln«and  Company,  440$.  Ills.su  Indlaraipoll*,  Ind. 


.  .  .  A  SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


Investing  Is  putting  away 
money,  planning  to  save  in  va- 
riou.9  ways  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
choice  and  of  the  results  to  be 
iichieved.  Consider  for  just  a 
minute  how  much  is  gained  by 
the  purchase  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Policy.  It  means  saving,  plan- 
ned investment,  future  protec- 
tion and  no  risk. 

Now  the  Farmers  &  Traders 
Life  Insurance  Company  offer  to 
you  another  saving  by  providing 
a  policy  that  costs  about  half  of 
an  ordinary  Life  Policy  for  the 
first  five  years.  This  policy  will 
give  full  protection,  will  carry 
conversion  privileges  and  for  a 
small  premium  pay  double  its 
value  in  case  of  accidental  death. 
Such  a  policy  Is  meeting  every- 
one's needs  and  will  meet  yours 
too. 

Write  us  at  once  for  complete 
details.  We  will  gladly  advise 
you. 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE— STATE  TOWER  BLDG. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrij)- 
tions    to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Plea.sant,    dignified    work,     position 

permanent    with   good    pay    to   men 

who  can  qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use   of  convey 

ance. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7301    Tonn   Avenue,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Varm  VacU  and  Fancies 

By  ALVA  AGEE 


December  12.  1931 


1  MENTIONED  that  two  or  three 
representatives  of  paint  concerns 
called  to  point  out  the  need  of 
paint  on  our  house.  These  reminders 
made  the  house  look  worse  and  worse 
to  me,  although  it  was  not  so  very 
bad.  The  last  time  painting  was  done 
I  was  charged  a  devastatingly  high 
wage  per  day.  I  didn't  like  it,  and 
became  paint-shy.  It  seemed  only 
right  to  wait  until  labor  cost  became 
proportionate  to  other  things. 

Not  long  ago  the  right  man  came 
to  see  me.  He  was  an  energetic  fel- 
low and  a  fast  workman —probably 
a  little  too  fast  to  insure  that  rub- 
bing of  the  paint  into  the  wood  that 
old-timers  insisted  upon.  I  happened 
to  know  that  he  had  a  wife  and  two 
children  at  home,  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion that  fact.  He  named  a  price 
about  half  that  I  had  paid  the  other 
time.  Again  I  happened  to  know  that 
he  had  been  doing  some  work  for  a 
contractor  for  a  dollar  a  day  less  than 
the  price  he  named  me — he  had  to 
keep  busy. 

I  suppose  that  if  I  had  had  my 
oldest  suit  of  clothes  on  and  had  of- 
fered him  the  lower  wage  he  would 
have  taken  it,  but  out  of  pure  sel- 
fishness, if  nothing  else,  I  did  not  do 
that  because  I  was  dead  sure  that  I 
would  feel  mean  after  it  was  over  if 
I  took  advantage  of  his  plight.  If  the 
old-time  wage  was  to  be  paid,  the 
painting  could  be  deferred.  This  man 
was  making  a  wage-charge  to  ^et 
business,  and  he  got  it. 

Then  he  said  that  he  would  rather 
like  to  take  the  job  at  a  flat  rate,  for 
the  two  coats,  based  on  the  time  he 
had  estimated.  This  would  let  him 
take  off  an  hour  now  and  then  if  he 
heard  of  the  chance  of  another  job. 
I  agreed  to  that,  but  told  him  I 
would  pay  the  bill  for  the  paint. 
Then  I  would  know  that  I  was  paying 
for  good  paint  whether  the  manufac- 
turer furnished  it  or  not. 

Now  for  the  moral:  The  recent  ef- 
fort of  some  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  others  providing  services  of  all 
sorts  to  get  business  is  a  return  to 
sanity.  The  old  price  level  does  not 
attract.  People  will  ease  along  and 
wait.  They  will  meet  their  needs  in 
large  measure  when  prices  are  at- 
tractive, and  the  only  way  to  get  go- 
ing to  a  normal  degree  is  to  get  on 
a  normal  price  level.  Farmers  have 
been  way  below  that  for  years. 

The  Best  Thing  to  Do 

When  a  correspondent  asked  our 
editor  what  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  farmers'  in  such 
times  as  these  the  reply  was:  "We 
believe  reduction  of  taxation  to  be 
the  best  thing  but  not  the  only  good 
thing."  Taxation  is  robbing  the  peo- 
ple of  courage  as  well  as  money,  and 
when  courage  is  gone  we  are  in  a 
bad  way.  There  is  an  ever-present 
burden  that  is  too  hard  to  carry.  Gov- 
ernments spend  as  lavishly  in  these 
bad  times  as  they  did  in  boom  times. 
There  is  absolutely  no  cure  unless  we 
get  down  to  the  root  of  the  trouble 
and  that  is  the  feeling  of  irrespon- 
sibility of  a  great  mass  of  voters. 

I  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
the  income-tax  system  as  a  chief 
means  of  raising  revenue,  but  my  in- 
sistence on  its  use  is  based  on  the 
necessity  of  bringing  all  costs  of  gov- 
ernment clo.se  to  all  people  who  are 
making  a  pretty  fair  living.  Wo  mu.st 
get  away  from  the  real  property  tax 
.s  a  cliiof  means  of  revenue.  Just  so 
long  as  land  and  other  tangible  prop- 
erty can  be  seized  and  sold  to  raise 
money  for  public  expenses,  regardless 
ol  its  inability  to  yield  any  net  in- 
come, we  shall  have  continuing  ex- 
travagance on  the  present  scale. 

It  is  income  that  counts  when  abil- 
ity to  contribute  to  cost  of  govern- 
ment is  determined.  Impo.se  an  in- 
come tax  that  must  meet  the  greater 
part  of  all  public  expen.se,  the  farmer 
paying  his  share  along  with  all  oth- 
ers, and  there  will  be  such  a  general 


demand  for  economy  that  we  shall 
get  it.  Bring  all  public  costs  directly 
to  the  door  of  every  one  who  is  able 
to  contribute  his  fair  share  and  we 
shall  have  an  effective  demand  for 
economy  that  will  gladden  the  hearts 
of  the  farmers  who  have  been  paying, 
and  very  often  when  there  was  not 
a  dollar  of  net  income. 

International   Debts 

The  di.scussion  of  financial  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  the  new  Congress 
will  be  confusing  to  us.  Directly  op- 
posing views  will  be  presented  by 
those  who  finally  enact  our  legisla- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  international 
debts  the  fact  will  be  pointed  out  that 
a  huge  sum  of  money  is  owed  us  by 
our  former  allies  who  in  turn  are 
owed  by  Germany.  It  will  be  made 
clear  that  if  our  government  accepts 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  it  wants  to 
collect  and  to  apply  on  its  own  debt, 
the  shortage  must  finally  be  collect- 
ed from  our  own  people  through  tax- 
ation. Every  intelligent  citizen  will 
want  to  do  his  own  thinking  about 
the  matter  and  come  to  an  opinion 
of  his  own. 

A  few  fundamental  facts  are:  1. 
The  collection  of  a  debt  between  two  i 
nations  cannot  be  enforced  in  the 
way  possible  between  two  individuals. 
In  the  latter  case  the  debtor's  prop- 
erty can  be  taken  by  due  process  of 
law  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor.  In 
the  former,  if  the  nation  refuses  for 
any  reason,  good  or  bad.  to  pay,  the 
creditor  must  use  force  or  accept  his 
loss,  as  Russia's  creditors  have  done. 

2.  War  debts  have  doubled  in  value 
through  the  fall  in  the  price  level  of 
commodities.  If  reparations  have  been 
made  as  heavy  as  a  nation  could 
probably  meet,  and  by  change  in  the 
price  level  that  debt  later  is  doubled, 
the  people  in  the  debtor  nation  may 
refuse  to  support  any  government 
leader  who  would  have  the  nation  go 
on  trying  to  pay,  and  the  net  result 
would  be  a  break-down  in  orderly 
guvernuicui.  ttiiu  <*  liciuvaajf  aoi  ciiS  ui& 
forces  in  the  world  now  working  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  world's  present 
capitalistic  system. 

3.  Right  or  wrong,  the  people  of 
most  nations  do  not  regard  an  en- 
forced promise  to  pay  as  sacred  as  a 
voluntary  one,  and  that  feeling  helps 
the  forces  of  disruption. 

4.  When     responsible     government 
breaks  down  in  a  country  burdened  i 
by  debt,  the  creditor  may  lose  all. 

Strain 

The  sunshine  dispense*  5  over  the 
radio  certainly  make  one  rush  to  turn 
the  dial.  Their  insistence  upon  forc- 
ed laughter  is  saddening.  But  they 
would  not  be  at  it  if  there  were  no 
reason.  It  is  true  that  the  last  year 
or  two  has  made  the  public  less  light- 
hearted.  Half  the  men  I  know  and 
occasionally  meet  say  something  de- 
pressing about  their  affairs  if  they 
mention  them.  The  public  is  living 
under  a  strain  that  is  not  doing  any- 
body good. 

Denying  emphatically  that  I  am  in  | 
the    ranks   of    "sunshihe    dispensers,"  j 
I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  are  i 
cutting   down   their    ability   to   make 
good  under  difficult  circumstances  by 
living  under  a   strain.     What   is,   will 
be,  but  a  man  needs  to  be  at  his  best 
to  meet  it     and  even  try  to  thwart  it. 
It  i:s  good  exercise. 

As  sure  as  falo,  times  '.vill  become 
better,  and  the  signs  grow  brighter. 
Yes,  certainly  I  agret  with  you  that 
I  don't  know  when,  but  v/hat  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  one  of  the  wor.st 
results  of  this  depressuin  is  the  ef- 
fect of  strain  I  .hco  in  ^m\e  peoj)le. 
and  the  sensible  thing  is  to  brace  up. 

Often  I  .see  a  smiling  fiieud  who 
tells  me  that  his  shrunken  income  is 
now  cut  fifteen  per  cent  by  the  rate 
of  exchange  since  his  country  went 
off  the  gold  basis,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  moving  into  cheap  quarters, 
but  old  as  he  is  he  proposes  to  keep 
fit  to  enjoy  better  times  when  they 
come. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

UTICA'KNIT 


UTICA   KNITTING    COMPANY 
Utica  _  New  York 


Also  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family. 

VetLASTlQ 

TEjJk.       U  NDE RWE AR 

Elastic  Ribbed 
Fleece  Lined 


ruNDC 


With   Thai 
Springy  Ttxiure 


UTICA'KNIT 

SLEEPERS 

for  Childnn 

In  Color* — Blue, 
Pink,  Peach.  Alto 
Natural  aa  uiual. 


DoubU  thickncM 
in  (cet  and  crotch 
—  rein  forced 
Bodygard,  Mat- 
locked  aeanu  — 
reinforced  button 
hold  —  wringer* 
proof,  hard  rub* 
ber  button*. 


f^ENTAUR 

^  ^OTTR  ACT  OR-~ 

(^||Cen 


I  Cempacf.. Powerful 
Economical   to 
eporata.  Full  riding.  ' 


Doas  all 

tlia  work 

•f  a  taam 

of  horaoa.  > 

Thora'aa 

placa  for  I 

aCantaur  | 

on  ovary 

farm.  Sand  name  and  ad. 

draeafor  FREE  CATALOQ. 

Nnmf.      ■ 


Address 

■  lUII  t« C«nUoT IVmctor  Corp. |  rt-A  M»ln,U 


k'h.OJ 


Horse  injured? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

Almorbinc  is  llie</epprKiafc/p  liniment  when 
ga.shes,  brui8C8,  threaten  lay-up.n.  Fast  to 
oa.«e  inflammation  and  puard  apainst  infec- 
tion, it's  a  quick  healinj;  ai<l.  Mu.selcs  anA 
tendoHH  Htrained  by  pulling,  too,  n  :*pon<i 
to  tliis  .38-year-old  liniment.  No  blisters- 
no  lost  hair — horse  can  w<irk.  A  real  econ- 
oniy.  AH  drupfsists  — ^2..'>0  a  hntile.  W.  F. 
Young,Inc.,354LynianSt.,Spring(ield,Ma88. 


rir^oir^ATHF  year-  ROUNU 

rLUIVlL'A    FARMING  LAND 


Farm  in  Or.ango  County  wliero  it  s  grov 
ing  woather  nearly  all  the  year.  Profit 
opportunities  in  citrus  fniits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  dairying,  ferns,  etc.  Attrac- 
tive land  prices.  Delightful  living  in  the 
semi- tropics.  Write  for  free  booklet 
todav. 

ORANGE    COUNTY 

CHAMBER    OF   C<»MMKRCE 
noi   147«-ll,  Orlando.     Florida. 
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Farm    Practice 

By  \V.  D.  /INN 

IT  has  been  quite  a  while  since  th  • 
writer  has  received  a  more  hearty 
response  than  he  did  on  an  article 
published  recently  under  the  caption 
"Back  to  a  More  Simple  Life."  The 
reason  for  this  response  is  very  evi- 
dent. Never  in  the  history  of  our 
state  has  the  burden  of  taxation 
weighed  .so  heavily  on  the  shoulders 
of  tax-payers  as  at  the  present.  The 
owners  of  farms  and  homes  are  ac- 
tually paying-  a  reasonable  rent  for 
their  own  property. 

A  number  of  my  readers  have  writ- 
ten me  indorsing  what  I  said  and  say- 
ing: "We  say  Amen  to  your  article." 
I  hope  none  of  these  writers  will  be 
like  a  deacon  who  was  noted  for  ex- 
claiming "Amen"  during  prayer  and 
preaching  services,  but  when  the  hat 
was  passed  around  for  missions  he 
always  threw  in  a  nickel. 

What  I  mean,  dear  readers,  is  that 
we  must  do  more  than  say  amen.  We 
are  under  bondage.  Every  legisla- 
ture adds  more  burdens  and  we 
lie  supinely  on  our  backs  and  sub- 
mit to  it.  Only  a  few  years  ago  when 
a  commissioner  sold  land  he  got  only 
two  per  cent  commission  except  on 
sums  less  than  $500.  Now  he  gets 
five  per  cent  no  matter  if  the  prop- 
erty brings  $100,000.  The  creditor 
may  be  getting  only  25  per  cent  of  his 
debt,  but  the  commissioner  gets  his 
part  before  the  creditor  gets  a  cent. 
Here  is  an  example:  A  certain  prop- 
erty was  sold  for  $83,000  which  did 
not  pay  what  was  against  it,  but  the 
court  allowed  the  attorneys  to  take 
out  $28,000  for  their  fees.  Some  of 
those  lawyers  were  paid  more  than 
$100  an  hour  and  other  lawyers  said 
it  was  only  a  reasonable  fee.  Anoth- 
er lawyer  charged  a  fee  of  $12,000 
just  for  selling  a  property.  What  is 
the  remedy?  Change  the  law.  Send 
men  to  the  legislature  who  are  inter- 
ested in  something  more  than  in- 
creasing  their  fees. 

Again  let  me  say  if  the  taxes  are 
materially  reduced  the  rate  for  school 
purposes  must  take  a  cut.  A  good 
teacher  visited  me  this  week  who  fail- 
ed to  get  a  .school.  She  said  she  would 
willingly  teach  for  half  the  salary 
teachers  were  now  receiving,  but  the 
law  gives  a  minimum  salary  that 
Boards  of  Education  may  pay.  Before 
the  school  trust  was  organized  Boards 
of  Education  fixed  the  salary  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  in  more  recent  years  the  boards 
have  little  to  do  with  fixing  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers.  How  long  will  tax- 
payers suffer  such  things  to  exist? 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers, 
and  the  writer  is  one  of  them,  who 
have  not  made  a  dollar  off  their 
farms  for  three  years,  and  yet  they 
are  forced  to  pay  twice  as  much  tax 
as  they  should  pay.  The  remedy  is 
to  cut  down  the  term  of  school  in  the 
country  and  cut  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries. The  school  trust  says  we  shall 
not  do  it,  and  what  are  the  tax-pay- 
era  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  have  a  grandson  who  is  carrying 
13  studies  and  he  is  only  12  years  of 
age.  What  can  a  boy  of  that  age  do 
with  that  many  subjects  to  study  ?  It 
would  be  better  for  the  boy  to  mas- 
ter a  few  fundamertal  subjects  than 
to  get  a  smattering  knowledge  of 
many  subjects. 


When  to  Cut  Briers 

HD.  W.  -It  is  a  pity  that  you  did 
a  not  get  those  briers  cut  last 
June.  My  experience  is  that  June  is 
the  best  month  of  the  year  to  kill 
filth.  Some  farmers  tell  me  that  they 
like  to  cut  briers  when  the  groimd  is 
frozen  during  the  winter,  but  I  have 
always  had  the  notion  that  it  got 
them  out  of  the  way  when  spring 
came  but  did  little  toward  killing 
them.  By  all  means  if  you  think  the 
dark  of  the  moon  is  the  best  time  to 
kill  briers  cut  them  at  that  time,  for 
you  will  be  happier,  and  happiness  is 
what  we  are  wanting. 
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A  home  your  children 
will  be  proud  to  live  in 

We  hear  a  lot  about  young  people  these  days.  And  yet  perhaps  their  greatest 
point  of  difference  from  father  and  mother  is  just  that  instead  of  looking 
at  things  with  the  eyes  of  yesterday  or  today  rhey  view  things  with  the 
eyes  of  tomorrow. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  conveniences  you  have  that  your  father  didn't 
have — a  gas  engine,  a  pump  for  the  water  at  the  barn,  better  farm  machinery. 

Your  18  year  old  boy  or  girl  will  only  be  contented  at  home  if  home  is  a 
place  of  continued  improvement. 

A  modern  home  and  farm  is  electrically  equipped.  Electricity  means  niore 
than  just  light.  In  the  house  it  means  irons,  stoves,  washers — a  dozen  things 
that  change  household  drudgery  into  pleasant,  interesting  work. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  boy,  too.  We'll  bet  he's  up  on  all  the  ways  that  It 
would  save  work  and  money  on  tiie  outside.  Youth  wants  progress,  and  if 
he  sees  that  your  farm  (and  his)  is  being  kept  up  to  date  he'll  take  pride  in 
the  place  until  you  couldn't  drive  him  away. 

Electricity  will  help  to  make  your  home  a  place  your  '  hildren  will  be  proud 
of.  Write  for  information. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 
TELEGRAPH    BLDG.,    HARRISBURG,   PENNA. 


BRADFORD  ELECTRIC  CO. 
CHESTER  COUNTY  ELECTRIC  CO. 
(HESTER  VALLEY  ELECTRIC  CO. 
DUQUESNE  LIGHT  CO. 
EDISON  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO. 
KEYSTONE  PUBLIC  SERVK  E  CO. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 
METROPOLITAN  EDISON  <  C\ 
NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  CO. 
PENN  CENTRAL  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 


//  costs  more  to  do  without 
ELECTRICITY  than  to  use  it 

PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  CO. 
SCRANTON  ELECTRIC  CO. 
SOUTH  PENN  ELECTRIC  CO. 
SOUTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  CO 
WELLSBORO  ELECTRIC  CO 
WEST  PENN  POWER  CO 


Calving  Troubles 
Ended  Here 

freshening     Brings     Physical    Shock- 
Why  Risk  Costly  Ills! 

"I  use  KOVV  KARE  on  my  cowg  before 
and  after  calving,  and  follow  out  your  feed 
chart",  write*  L.  L.  MENTH,  Warato, 
V^ash.  "I  only  breed  them  once  and  they 
are  all  right,  and  no  more  big  blue  lumps  in 
their  bag  after  calving." 

Hundreds  of  cow  owners  write  us 
their  experiences  of  results  following 
the  addition  of  KOW-KARE  to  the 
daily  ration  of  out-o(-condition  or 
freshening  cows.  This  potent  medici- 
nal regulator  is  highly  concentrated, 
costs  little  to  use  and  saves  countless 
worries  in  helping  cows  to  freshen 
easily  and  without  disorders.  $1.25 
and  65c  sizes  at  feed,  drug  and  general 
stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Free  Cow  Book 

Send  today  for  he  pful,  36-page  lllus 
trated  treatise  on  diseases   and  hand- 
ling of  dairy  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dopt.  25  LvnJon^ille,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  medicinal  regulator 


DIAMOND  Drive  Calk  Shoe*  fit  the 
average  horse's  hoof  without  alleration,  or 
can  be  reshaped  hot  or  cold. 

DIAMOND  Drive  Calki  are  made  from 
high  carbon  »teel,  hardened  to  give  long 
vvear.  Guaranteed  to  fit  thoe  perfectly. 
Easily  and  quickly  removed  and  replaced 
without  resetting  shoe.  Give  horses  excel- 
lent footing  when  hard  work  is  required. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for  Dia- 
mond Shoes  and  Calks.  U  he  cannot  (upply 
you  write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company 

46 1 0  Grand  Ave.  Duluth,  Mi 


r 
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AFRAIVIES 

AS    L.OW    AS 

Buy  Dlr*ct,   Lowest  Factory  Prlcos 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Moni?y 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest  priced,  practical  saw 

made.  Sawa  fire^vuod.  punta, 

lilint>er,   l.ttiM,   etc.      Many 

B         -^  styles  to  select  from.    Write 

■  for   our  BIQ   CATALOG   FREE.    Money   mak- 

■  ing     opportunities     on      Concrete      Mixers. 
I  Ft'cd  Grinders.  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 

■  son  Atta  liiiientsand  best  Farm  Implements. 

■  All  big  bargains.     Sold  on  a  basis  oi  Guar- 

■  anteed  SaUafaction  or  Money   Back. 

I  HERTZLER  AND   ZOOK  CO. 

Box  21  BallavUle,  Pa. 


Ai 


READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
IS  BEST  AND  WHERE  TO  BUY 


*AY  you  saw    the    adverviBement    in    PannsylvanlA 
/Farmar  when  you  ara  writinc  to  our  advartlaer* 


don't  WORRY 

Wliy  put  up  with 
ypjir.s  of  n«*f  (lless  cli.s- 
comfort  and  wnrry? 
Try  !i  Bidok.s  Aiito- 
Tiiiitic  Air  Cu.«^hion. 
This  iii;irvPloii»  ap- 
pli.'inco  p(>rinild  the 
(ip(>riinf;  to  (:lo.SP.  yet 
holds  rupture  secure- 
ly, cotnfortiibly — day 
nnd  night.  Thousand.^  report  aninziner  re- 
sults. Lipht,  ne.it-fltiin;.'.  No  hard  p.Td.'^. 
niclJil  piiillc  or  p!irt.<<  to  clKife  or  >rouK<'- 
Patented  in  U.  S.  iiiid  13  fun-iKn  <'(.niurie.«. 
Try  one  ID  DAYS  WITHOUT  A  PENNY  .S 
HISK.  You'll  be  delighted.  Free  book  on 
Rupture  and  conviticin;:  tnct>f  inailed  poHt- 
p;iiii    ill    plain    scHlcd    envelope.     .Xililr*'^.-^ 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO  ,  319  A  State  St.,  Mmhall,  Mich. 
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The  best  BUY 

in  the  history  of 
Poultry  feed 

Between  the  present  price  of  Pratt 
feeds  and  today's  price  for  eggs,  is  a 
spread  tliat  liasn't  existed  for  years! 


It  is  very  rare  for  a  quality  product  to  be  boasting 
of  a  low  price.  Pratts  Laying  Mash  is  still  the 
finest  egg-mash  on  the  maiket.  Yet  selling  for 
the  lowest  price  since  Pratts  have  been  in  the  feed 
business  (and  that's  quite  a  long  time).  Today's 
price  is  30%  lower  than  a  year  ago,which  indicates 
what  a  whale  of  a  good  buy  this  mash  really  is. 

Next  month  you'll  be  looking  for  hatching  eggs. 
Just  think  the  advantage  Pratt-fed  flocks  have. 
Their  mash  contains  Vitamin  E,  the  vitamin  that 
increases  hatchability .  Think  what  a  difference  it 
makes  to  be  feeding  a  mash  that  is  known  to  con- 
tain the  hatchability  vitamin  in  abundance. 

That's  only  one  point  in  favor  of  Pratt-fed  flocks. 
All  the  other  essential  Vitamins— k  and  B,  so  im- 
portant to  body  weight  and  health;  Vitamin  D, 
that  wonderful  sunshine  vitamin,  are  all  guaran- 
teed to  be  in  every  bag  of  Pratts,  in  abundance. 

Pratts  Laying  Mash  and  Scratch  are  all  your 
flock  needs.  You  add  nothing  extra— buy  no  cod 
liver  oil.  Your  feeding  cost  is  net.  The  nourish- 
ment is  here,  because  only  the  finest  grains, 
animal  proteins  and  minerals  are  used.  That's 
why  you  get  more  eggs  and  at  lower  cost. 

There's  no  excuse  today  for  using  inferior,  un- 
stable feed  formulas.  Here's  the  finest  egg  mash 
on  the  market  at  its  very  lowest  price.  See  your 
Pratt  dealer.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  his  name 
on  request. 
Pratt  Food  Co.,    124  Walnut  St.,  Dept.  235,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORE   READERS   ON    FARMS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  PAPER 


On  the  Air 

with  Helps  to 

Feeders 

Tunc  in  every  Thur»d»y, 
1 :00  noon  Eastern  st-ind- 
ard  time,  or  1 2:00  Central 
standard  time,  .  .  .  nn  your 
(avoriteColumbia  network 
station.  Hear  I  3  minutes  o( 
meaty  discussion  of  feed- 
ers' problems,  broadcast 
direct  from  the  Elxperiment 
Farm  of  the  Pratt  Food 
Company. 


Pratts 


^^W'  BUTTERMILK     LAYING     MASH 

^BS      Complete  in  litamifu  •  At  the  ijOwesti^ietmlttKstory 
PmATT     FOOD     COMPANY    •    124  Wauutt  Swbt   •   PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  has  come 
and  gone.    Being  close  to  the 
big      cities      where      intensive 
drives  for  millions  for  relief  wrork  are 
being  made,  I  was  naturally  impress- 
ed   (or   depressed)    by    the   industrial 
conditions  and  wondered,  beforehand, 
whether  the  old-time  spirit  of  Thanks- 
giving would  prevail.    But  it  did.    In 
city,  town  and  country  people  seem- 
ed to  be  happy  and  thankful.    Those 
who    had  were   joyous   because    they 
shared  with  those  who  had  not.  and 
the      unemployed      recipients      were 
thankful  for  the  generosity  of  others. 
*     ♦     * 
At  Neshaminy  Gardens  joy   reign- 
ed  supreme.    The    five    little    whoop- 
ing-coughers  were  so  close  to  the  end 
of  their   law-enforced  detention   that 
we   were  all  together— eleven  in  all. 
Biit  as  if  that  were  not  enough  oc- 
casion for  joy.   Fate  kindly  dropped 
i-i  my  only  brother  and  his  wife  from 
Clearfield  county  and  that  capped  the 
climax.     The    littlest    sprout    of    the 
family  was  fed  and  put  to  bed  first 
and  that  prevented  the  ominous  situ- 
ation of  having  thirteen  at  the  table! 
*     ♦     * 
I  have   spoken  here   in  times  past 
in  mildly  flattering  language   of  the 
culinary   artistry    of    Mrs.    Kester   in 
getting  up  big  dinners,  but  if  I  were 
not    afraid    she    might    read    this,    I 
would  say  that  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner, prepared  entirely  by  her  daugh- 
ter at  Neshaminy  Gardens,  was  the 
best  meal  I  ever  ate.    But  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  too  personal  and  tribal. 


For  the  time  being  at  least  we  are 
not  hearing  much  about  farm  relief 
For  several  years  political  orators. 
noTiranarvorq  and  nronaeandists  have 
made  that  subject  paramount.  Of 
course,  there  was  an  excuse  and  a 
need  for  discussing  the  question  of 
how  to  bring  greater  returns  to  farm- 
ers and  thus  make  the  business  of 
farming  more  profitable  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years.  And  it  is  not 
yet  solved  nor  downed.  But  a  still 
more  pressing  question  has  arisen  for 
solution— that  of  feeding  and  hous- 
ing the  millions  of  people  who  have 
no  jobs  and  no  incomes. 

*  *     ♦ 

Drives  for  millions  of  dollars  for 
relief  work  are  being  made  every- 
where. Men  and  women  of  position 
and  wealth  are  taking  up  the  work 
seriously  and  are  contributing  gener- 
ously. I  made  a  little  survey  of  my 
own  recently  to  learn  how  farmers 
are  fixed  in  relation  to  those  who 
work  for  wages  and  salaries,  and 
whether  they  are  likely  to  be  in  need 
of  any  of  the  relief  funds  now  being 

raised. 

*  ♦     *i 

The  first  man  I  asked  is  in  an  ad- 
joining county.  In  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion. "How  are  things  going?"  he 
said:  "Well,  we  are  working  hard  and 
not  making  any  money,  but  when  I 
realize  how  much  better  off  we  are 
than  many  people  living  in  towns 
and  cities  I  thank  God  we  have  plenty 
to  eat,  something  to  keep  the  fires 
going  and  a  roof  to  cover  our  heads. 
No,  I  can't  complain,  even  if  I'm  not 
getting   rich." 

The  next  man  I  talked  to  was  a 
grower  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  poul- 
try. He  had  just  finished  putting 
some  produce  into  his  little  truck 
and  was  about  to  start  away. 

"How  is  bu.sine.ss  with  you?"  I 
asked.  "But  I  see  you  are  jtist  leav- 
ing for  market,  so  I  shall  not  detain 
you."  He  replied:  "I  do  plenty  of 
business,  but  am  not  making  much, 
except  that  lately  the  hens  have  bo- 
gun  to  make  us  a  little  money.  I  am 
not  going  to  market  now.  I  have  her:- 
a  chicken,  some  potatoes   and  a  fev.' 


vegetables  which  I  am  taking  to  a 
family  who  otherwise  would  not  like- 
ly have  any  Thanksgiving  dinner  to- 
morrow." 

*     *     * 

I  next  drove  up  the  lane  of  a  good- 
looking  dairy  farm  to  interview  a 
man  whom  I  had  heard  make  a  very 
emphatic  speech  not  long  ago  on 
what  the  government  could  and  should 
do  for  farmers.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  present  conditions  and  the 
general  outlook. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "I  have  been  feel- 
ing kind  of  blue  for  a  long  time,  until 
recently.  But  I  have  been  reading 
lately  how  thousands  of  people  are 
situated,  but  who  used  to  make  more 
money  with  just  their  hands  than  I 
did  with  this  big  farrii,  and  I  just  quit 

croakin'." 

*     *     ♦ 

I  talked  to  others  with  much  the 
same  results,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  farm  people,  as  a  whole, 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  need  the  at- 
tention of  social  workers  or  relief 
agencies.  The  question  of  farm  relief 
still  remains  for  solution,  bttt  the 
most  pressing  need  for  immediate  re- 
lief in  order  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  is  not  on  the  farms  of  the 
nation. 


Friendly  j/„. 

Talks       "•"'"•' 


•WTKTHAT  are  the  hard  times  doing 
'\  to  the  people  of  this  country? 
When  we  ask  this  question  often 
v.c  get  the  answer.  "Folks  are  get- 
ting sour  and  despondent  and  dis- 
couraged on  account  of  the  difficult 
things  they  have  to  undergo.  People 
do  not  have  the  things  they  ought  to 
eat  or  wear.  Boys  and  girls  have  to 
give  up  their  plans  for  getting  an 
education.  Many  lose  their  homes. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  we  re- 
cover from  this  depression.  " 

A  man  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  hard  times  make  folks  uncom- 
fortable. It  hurts  to  have  a  pin  stuck 
into  you.  Pins  stuck  into  the  soul 
hurt  a  lot  more.  It  takes  every  bit 
of  the  courage  there  is  in  us  to  keep 
from  giving   up   to   hard   things. 

And  yet,  when  big  storms  come 
and  sweep  the  earth,  bending  grass 
and  corn  and  trees  low  before  them, 
after  they  have  gone  by  how  beau- 
tiful the  earth  looks!  The  gra.ss  is 
greener.  The  flowers  have  been  wash- 
ed clean  and  the  trees  which  with- 
stood the  blast  were  more  firmly 
rooted  and  stronger  than  they  ever 
were  before. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  man  and 
woman  who  take  hardships  hero- 
ically. Economy,  self-denial  and  the 
pinch  of  want  put  iron  into  the  blood, 
and  determination  never  to  be  beaten 
grows  with  every  encounter  we  face 
like  men.  War  always  strips  the 
earth  of  many  good  soldiers,  but 
those  who  come  through  unconquer- 
ed  leave  us  a  richer  civilization. 

It  does  not  harm  a  boy  or  girl  to 
go  through  tough  times.  Nothing 
makes  a  weakling  so  surely  as  being 
carried  on  a  pillow  and  fed  with  a 
golden  .spoon.  It  is  worth  all  it  costs 
to  know  how  to  make  what  money 
we  have  go  as  far  as  possible.  We 
learn  how  to  spend  more  carefully 
A  stronger  generation  is  bound  to 
come  on  the  morrow.  This  must  be 
so.  for  the  old  .saying  is  just  as  true 
today  as  it  ever  was: 

"For  our  light  affliction,  whi(  h  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight   of   glory.  " 
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TKe  1931  International  Livestock  Exposition 


COMPARISONS  and  contrasts  naturally  occur 
to  one  who  has  seen  every  International 
as  well  as  some  of  the  fat  stock  shows  which 
preceded  it.  Looking  backward  may  be  merely  a 
si^n  of  age,  but  it  may  be  of  certain  interest  to 
the  younger  stockmen  who  can  hardly  realize  the 
changes  that  this  century  has  brought  about  in 
the  live.stock  mdustry.  At  the  first  International 
in  1900  and  in  the  years  immediately  following 
large  classes  of  coach  or  carriage  horses  were 
shown  -mainly  French  and  German  Coach  breeds. 
These  are  both  extinct.  Does  anybody  know  of  a 
living  representative  of  either  breed?  Those  days 
draft  horse  importers  crowded  the  arena  with 
their  shows.  The  importers  are  nearly  all  gone, 
most  of  the  draft  horses  shown  today  being  home- 
bred and  just  as  good  as  ever.  The  old-time  heavy 
steers  are  gone.  The  aged  wether  has  disappeared 
and  the  yearling  is  fading  away,  lambs  now  rul- 
ing in  the  showring  and  in  the  market.  The  heavy 
hog,  the  lard  hog,  has  been  outlawed  in  the  prize 
list  and  the  "meat  hog"  is  gaining  right  along  in 
the  market. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  F\)ur-H  Clubs  arc 
showing  the  veteran  breeders  and  feeders  that 
they  can  compete  in  the  production  of  both  market 
and  show  animals-  but  there  were  no  Four-H 
Clubs  in  the  first  decade  of  the  International.  The 
thousand  or  more  boys  and  g^rls  who  attend  pres- 
ent-day exhibitions  constitute  one  of  the  most  vivid 
contrasts  of  the  present  with  the  past.  We  might 
mention  others  —the  presence  of  open 
bars  in  the  early  days  and  a  dry  show 

•^^••*     ^/-tv-    «*-((^fov>/«<^        "Rut     f  Uo****    fiTf*    Qopio 

things  which  do  not  change.  The  scrub 
has  not  been  driven  out  of  the  market 
even  if  it  never  had  a  chance  in  the 
arena.  And  that  arena  brings  out  the 
same  old  costumes  now  that  it  did 
thirty  years  ago  though  on  a  different 
set  of  attendants.  This  offense  against 
the  public  should  not  survive  when  it 
is  so  cheap  and  easy  to  provide  clean 
coats  and  caps  for  those  who  show 
the  animals  in  the  great  arena. 


and  so  on.  This  plan  is  .said  to  be  working  well 
for  both  parties  so  far.  It  is  generally  expected 
that  there  will  be  hogs  enough  to  go  around.  They 
are  being  marketed  as  they  reach  popular  weights, 
lor  pigs  to  replace  them  appear  to  be  available 
in  most  regions. 

The  Tax  rroblenn 

Disease  has  taken  more  hogs  than  last  year,  be- 
cause more  farmers  failed  to  immunize  thoir  pigs. 
Lamb  feed-lots  appear  to  be  well  stocked  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  the  lambs  were  laid  in  at  prices 
which  promise  a  profit  or  at  least  no  loss.  All 
sorts  of  opinions  were  heard  as  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  and  other  so-called  relief 
measures.  Apparently  the  equalization  fee  is  still 
the  dream  of  many  farmers  in  the  West.  But  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  taking  government  out  of  busi- 
ness appears  to  be  making  a  healthy  growth.  Tax- 
ation is  easily  first  among  farm  problems  in  near- 
ly every  state,  and  no  solution  that  will  lessen 
the  immediate  burden  is  forthcoming. 

Entries  for  the  carlot  show  of  fat  steers  were 
more  numerous  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  show,  224  carloads.  The  sifting  committee 
turned  the  majority  of  them  over  to  the  market, 
leaving  94  carloads  in  competition.  After  the 
judges  had  determined  the  breed  champions  they 
found  the  Grand  Champions  in  a  load  of  yearling 
Hcrcfords  fed   by  John  D.   Moeller  of   Schleswig, 


Show  Awards 


CABI.OAI)    LOTS— PAT    CATTLE 


What   Stock  mm    Say 

This  year  the  attendance  wa.s  prob- 
ably the  lowest  on  record  aside  from 
the  local  crowd.  Visitors  from  di-stant 
parts  were  fewer  than  at  any  earlier 
.show,  for  the  cost  of  traveling  is  still 
high  and  the  dollars  hard  to  get.  Few- 
er college  men  were  on  hand  also,  for 
institutions  as  well  as  individuals  are 
scanning  their  budgets  with  unusual 
care.  But  stockmen  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  on  hand  and  their 
opinions  were  even  more  interesting 
than  usual.  Cattle  feeders  have  not 
any  too  much  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  beef  market.  They  point  to  the 
low  prices  being  paid  for  hogs  and 
lambs  and  declare  that  feeding  is  still 
a  risky  business  even  if  a  few  long- 
fed  cattle  are  now  selling  at  attrac- 
tive prices.  So  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  interviews  more  cattle  arc 
on  feed  east  of  Illinois  than  last  year 
and  fewer  we.st  of  Indiana. 

Financing  cattle  feeding  has  been 
difficult  in  many  places  and  the  lack 
of  credit  rather  than  lack  of  cattle 
and  feed  will  account  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  numbers  later  if  there  is 
any  such  thing.  A  goodly  number  of 
steers  are  being  fed  on  shares  and 
several  plans  are  in  operation.  On<i 
of  these,  new  to  us,  gives  the  feeder 
the  market  price  plus  $2  per  cwt.  for 
what  he  puts  on  the  cattle.  If  the 
cattle  sell  for  $8  in  market  the  feed- 
er gets    $10   per   cwt.   for  his   gains. 


•Tudf-'H.-H.    B.    Duplan,    Chicago,    III. 

Shorthorns.  2  ycjirs  old.  (i.  rarloads 
.sliown):  1,  .T.  Brown  Ultt,  New  Borlin. 
111.;    2,   Oriswolfl   Bros..   L.ivinf;ston.   Wi.s. 

Shorlhorn  yoarlinps.  (8  rarloatls  }?hown): 
1  and  2.  Griswold  Bro.s. ;  3,  ('.  K.  Kf;lly. 
Macomb,  111.;  4,  .1.  Brown  Hitt;  5.  Tapp 
Bros..   Chandlor,    Mo. 

Champion  Carload  Shorthorns:  C.riswold 
Bro.v..    on    yoarliiiK-'^. 

Iloroford.y,  2  yoar.s  old.  (6  rarlo.ads 
.shown):  1,  J.  Turin,  Kiron,  Iowa;  2,  Sam 
Wurstrr,  Clearflold,  Iowa;  3,  W.  Ilarm.scn. 
T<H'<ls  (;rovo.  Iowa;  1,  .1.  Turin;  .'i,  Karl 
H.   Huffman.    Ida  Grove.    Iowa. 

Ili-ntford  yo.irlinKs.  (14  carloads  shown): 
1,  .1.  D.  Mocller,  Schleswig,  Iowa;  Z, 
Schmidt  Bro.'^.,  Dclnuir,  Iowa;  3.  A.  II. 
Schmidt,  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  1,  J.  W.  Fra- 
■Mf.r.  Charlestown.  111.;  5,  A.  L.  Momm.sen. 
('.oo.';f,    Lake,    town. 

Champion  Carload  Horefords:  J.  D. 
Mocllnr.   SchlcswiK.    Iowa,   on   ycarlinjr.s. 

Aberdopn-AnKU'^.  -  yt'ars  old.  <9  car- 
loads shown):  1.  Tolan  Farms,  FarminK- 
dale.  111.:  2,  K.  P.  Hall.  McchanicshurK. 
111.;    3.    W.     Mithics.-n.     Bryant,    Iowa;    4. 


Coop.   A.'5sociation,   on   Chestfr-Whitea. 
SWEEPSTAKES    10   BASKOWS 


111. 


.5,    .J.     Momm.><on. 


C    Green,    Kan.^as, 
Miles.   Iowa. 

Aberdooti-AnKus  yearling.s.  (23  carloads 
.shown):  1,  K.  I'.  Hall;  2,  A.  11.  Schmidt; 
3,  Tolan  F.irms;  1,  .1.  Hubly,  Ma.><<>n  City, 
lit;    .^.    A.    H.    Schmidt. 

Cliampion  Carload  Aberdeen- Angu«:  K. 
r     Hall,    on    ycarliii;^.^. 

GRAND  CHAMPION  CARLOAD:  J.  D. 
Mocller,  Schleswig,   Iowa. 

CARIiOAD   LOTS   SWINE 

.Iiulgc.     W.    T.    UcMi'kcr,    Chi<;iKo.    HI. 

Cirload,  I.'iO-2(MI  lbs.  (t  shown):!.  Alva 
Rcxroat,  .lackscmvillc,  Illinoi.s.  on  Hamp- 
shire; 2,  K.irl  Hoffman.  Ida  Grove.  Iowa, 
on  Poland  (.'hina;  3.  Frank  I.  Tempcrly, 
Galcnii,    Illinois,   on  Chester-While. 

Carlofiil.  2(M)-2.'')()  lbs.  (IS  shown):  1.  Hauk 
Liv*!  Stock  <'cM)p.  Associ.iti.)!!.  Sauk  (^ity, 
Wi^<'onsin.  on  CViester-Whito ;  2.  .1.  M. 
Ballard,  Marion,  Indiana,  on  Hampshire; 
3  .1.  .1.  Claa.s.son,  Beatrice,  Nebrask.i.  on 
Hampshires. 

Carlorid.    2."i<1-,S(K1    lbs.     (7    shown):      1.    J 
V.   Bonner.  Hanry.  Illinois,  on  Ibmuwhire.s; 
2     Sauk    I.ivc!    Slock    Coop.    Association,    on 
I'olimd-Chinas;     3.      University     of     Notre 
n.iMi.^,   Indi;iii;i.    oil    Haliipshires. 

Cljairrion     Carload:      .'^.iiik     Live     Slock 


Judges.- -W.  T.  Rcneker,  Chi(  ago.  111.. 
II.    W.    Vaughan,    Bozcman,    Mont. 

Ten  barrow.'!.  180  to  220  lbs.  (12  shown): 
3,  J.  M.  Ballard,  Marion,  Indiana,  on  Hamp- 
.shire.s;  2,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  on 
Berkshirea;  3,  Simon  C.  Mo<m.  Towanda. 
Illinoi.s.  on  Hampshire;  4,  Cudahy  Broth- 
ers Company,  Tama,  Iowa,  on  Hampshires; 
.').  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  Poland- 
Chinas;  6.  University  of  Illinois,  on  Po- 
land-Chinas. 

CARLOAD    LOTS   SHEEP 

.fudge.-  J.    F.    Morley,    Chicago.    Illinois. 

Native  lamb.s.  (5  shown):  1.  Robert  Mc- 
Ewen,  London,  Ontario,  Canada;  2,  C.  J. 
Brodie,  StouffvlUe,  Ontario,  Canada:  3. 
W.  G.  Miles,  Evansville.  Wisconsin ;  4. 
Chase  Brothers,  Willow  Lake,  South  Da- 
kota;   5,   W.    E.    Scrips,    Orion,    Michigan. 

Range  l.imbs.  (2  .shown):  1  and  2.  H. 
A.    Wood,    Burlington,    Wisconsin. 

Range  lamb.s.  (9  .shown) ;  1.  Purdue 
University;  2  and  3.  Marshall  Brothers?. 
We.st  Chicago.   Illinois;  4,  H.  A.  Wood. 

Grade  lambs  from  range  ewes.  (2  shown): 
1,    Marshall    Brothers;    2.   W.    G.    Miles. 

Champion    Carload:      Robert    McEwen. 

CARLOADS    FEEDER     CATTLE 

Judge.    -Henry    Hortenstine,    Gays,    HI. 

Feeder  vearlings.  (10  shown):  1,  3  and 
4.  Crane  &  Wright.  Canadian.  Texas,  on 
Ilerefoids:  2.  W.  L.  Watson,  McKonzie. 
No.  Dak.,  on  Angus;  .5  and.  6,  L.  O.  Cattle 
Co.,    Miles  City,    Mont  ,   on   Herefords. 

Feeder  calves.  (35  .shown):  1,  D.  R. 
Funk.  Mcl..ean.  III.,  on  Angus;  2,  A.  M. 
Mitchell,  Hecla,  So.  Dak.,  on  Angus;  3. 
Frye  &  Co.,  Poplar.  Mont.,  on  Herefords; 
4.  Allen  &  Sheridan,  Chifago,  111.,  on 
Herefords;  .5  and  (5,  McFarland  Bros., 
Twodot.    Mont.,    on    Herefords. 

Champion  Carload  Feeders :  D.  N.  Funk, 
on    Angus. 

O      

Fat  Steers 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

.ludge. -Waller  Biggar.  Dclbciitlie.  Scot- 
l.'ind. 

.lunior  veiirling  steers.  (4.')  shown):  1. 
Brianliff  Farms.  Im..  Pine  Plain.s,  N.  Y., 
(Continued    on    page    12.) 


Iowa.    At  the  Denver  show  last  year  Mr.  Moeller 
botight    the   second-prize   load   of   calves,   50  head 
bred  by  Fred  J.  DeBevard,  a  Colorado  ranchman. 
Of  these  three  head  went  amiss  in  the  feed-lot,  one 
was  champion  at  the  Ak-sar-ben  show  at  Omaha, 
one  stood  sixth  in  the  Junior  feeders'  show  at  the 
International,  and  the  other  45  all  got  into  the  car- 
lot  show.    The  grand  champions  were  the  tops  of 
these  45.    Their  superior  merit  was  generally  con- 
ceded, and  the  two  judges  did  not  call  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  referee.    This  is  a  highly  satisfactory 
load  of  cattle  in  form  and  finish,  bred  right  and 
fed  right.    It  seems  worthy  of  note  that   several 
of  these  champions  showed  that  little  "tie"  in  the 
back  which  has  caused  so  much  arg^ument  among 
Hereford  breeders   and  is   now  keeping   many   of 
their  herds  out  of  the  International  breeding  class- 
es.  Doubtless,  taken  from  top  to  bottom,  the  show 
of  fat  steers  this  year  was  the  best  on  record,  but 
we  thought  we  had  seen  as  good  Angus  and  Short- 
horn tops  in  earlier  shows. 

The  boys  and  girls  brought  out  a  great  array 
of  good  cattle,  some  of  them  finding  places  at  or 
near  the  top  in  the  open  classes.    The  work  of  the 
Scotch  judge,   who  handled  all   the   open   classes, 
was  as  usual-  -the  kind  that  has  brought  him  back 
year  after  year  to  this  difficult  task.    Large  classes 
confronted   him   in   all   three   of   the   beef   breeds, 
ranging  downward  from  the  62  which  competed  in 
the  Angus  class  for  summer  yearlings.   The  cham- 
pion Angus  steer  was  found  in  Brlarcliff  Farm's, 
Briarcliff  Thickset,  a  junior  yearling. 
The   Hereford  champion  was   Hillan- 
dale    Farm's   junior   yearling    Musca- 
tine 15th.    And  the  Shorthorn  cham- 
pion   was    the    University   of   Illinois' 
senior  calf  lUini  Major.    The  Angus 
was  made   senior   champion   and    the 
Shorthorn   junior   champion,   and    the 
contest  for  supreme  honors  was  be- 
tween these  two,  the  former  winning. 


A  Worthy   Champion 

Briarcliff  Thickset  is  a  very  satis- 
factory champion,  low-set,  level  and 
covered  well  at  all  points.  Perhaps 
his  strongest  points  are  his  wealthy 
loin  and  rib  and  his  uniformly  deep 
flesh.  The  reserve  champion  was  much 
of  the  same  type  but  not  quite  so 
strong  in  back  and  buttock.  Both  in 
the  yards  and  in  the  arena  the  judg- 
ment of  the  arbiters  was  generally  ac- 
cepted as  sound.  There  was  never  be- 
fore less  argument  over  the  merits  of 
the  champions  and  their  rivals.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  East  has  won 
this  honor,  and  Messrs.  Oakleigh 
Thome,  W.  H.  Pew  and  James  Iron- 
sides, respectively  owmer,  manager 
and  herdsman  at  Briarcliff,  deserve 
the  congratulations  they  get. 

The  29  carloads  of  hogs  represent- 
ed four  breeds  and  a  mixture,  Hamp- 
shires leading  with  16  loads.  Hamp- 
shires won  in  the  cla.ss  for  hogs  of 
150-200  lbs.,  also  in  the  250-300-pound 
class,  but  the  grand  champions  were 
found  in  a  load  of  Chester  Whites 
which  headed  the  class  for  200-250- 
pound  hogs.  They  were  assembled  by 
a  shipping  as.sociation,  the  Sauk  Live- 
stock Shipping  Association  of  Sauk 
City,  Wis.,  being  bred  by  members  in 
that  commimity.  The  winners  in  all 
classes  were  of  the  modern  "meat 
type,"  lard  being  at  a  discount  these 
days.  Up  in  the  barns  Purdue  Uni- 
versity won  the  championship  with  a 
Berkshire  barrow  in  the  220  to  260- 
pound  cla.ss.  Here  too  the  "meat 
type"  prevailed,  the  breed  champions 
(Continued    on    page    15.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Tin-  l'iti^l>uri;h  aiul  Allcntown  buyers  have 
iK.u-ht  clianii.i..ns  in  past  years  an<l  .'U-e  al- 
waNs  to  be  f..und  amciK  the  hheral  huklcr.s 
for'  the  Hvestock  of  chil.  Leys  and  i^'fls  m 
this  state. 

MEETINGS  AT  HARRISBURG 

CHAN<^ii''  in  the  method  of  schechiling 
^  _    meetings  at  the  winter  Farm  Show  at 
Harrishurg  will  be  of  interest  to  many  farm- 
ers    Fortv-one  farm  organizations  and  public 
agencies  hold  meetings  at  that  time    mcst  of 
them   during  the  middle  of  the   week.    This 
naturally   results    in   several   meeting>   being 
scheduled  at  the  same  hour.   Since  most  farm- 
ers are  interested  in  several  things  they  have 
often  missed  some  they  wanted  to  hear,  be- 
cause thev  could  be  in  only  one  place  at  one 
time.   The  coming  show  will  have  these  meet- 
ings scattered  over  the  whole  week,  as  far  as 
practicable.    This  change  should  increase  the 
attendance  at  meetings  and  increase  the  value 
of  the  Farm  Show  to  visitors.    The  only  ob- 
jection is  that  there  may  not  be  enough  big 
rooms   to   go   around,   for   the   meetings   are 
usuallv  crowded. 


HELP  ENOUGH 

DURING  the  past  year  we  ha\ e  had  many 
letters  and  calls  from  men  who  want 
to  work  on  farms  but  no  applications  from 
farmers  who  want  to  hire  men.  There  is  plen- 
ty of  farm  labor  in  nearly  all  communities 
now  and  no  need  to  go  far  away  from  home 
to  find  it.  Things  have  changed  m  the  coun- 
try as  in  towns  and  cities. 


NOT  GENTLE 

ON  the  evening  of  November  27  Mrs. 
David  Holsopple,  Hooversville,  Pa., 
went  to  gather  eggs  from  a  nest  near  the 
place  where  a  two-year-old  bull  was  chained 
to  a  manger.  The  bull  attacked  her,  inflict- 
ine-  a  long  gash  in  the  abdomen,  a  fracture  ot 
the  left  arm  and  many  bruises.  But  lor  the 
timelv  arrival  of  her  nephew,  who  used  a 
heavy  club  on  the  bull,  she  would  have  been 
killed  This  was  not  a  gentle  bull  but  one 
known  to  be  dangerous.  Why  take  chances 
with  any  bull? 


ANOTHER  DREAM 

THE  National  Farmers'  Union  has  found 
a  solution  of  the  price  problem  and  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  following  resolution :   "That 
the  Marketing  Act  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  licensing  dealers  in  any  and  all  agri- 
cultural   products    that   enter   into    interstate 
commerce,  and  such  licenses  should  provide 
that  each  dealer  must  pay  for  the  growers 
portion  of  the  crop  that  will  be  consumed  in 
the  United  States  a  price  based  on  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  profit  as  computed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the 
grower's  portion  of  the  surplus  agricultural 
products  can  onlv  be  sold  to  a  dealer  under 
bond   to  export   this   surplus  or  to  a   feeder 
under  bond  to  feed  it."  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary  for   those   who    think— and   useless   for 
those  who  don't,  cant  or  won't  think. 


VALUABLE  SHORT  COURSES 

THOSE  who  can't  spend  tw<j  years  or  four 
vears   in  a  college   of  agriculture   need 
not  go  without  practical  education.    Pennsyl- 
vania   State    College    provides    short    winter 
courses  for   them,  and   imposes   no  entrance 
requirements  except  a  real   desire   to  study. 
These  eight- weeks  courses  begin  January  4th 
and  end  February  26th.    They  include  agri- 
culture,   forestry,    farm    machinery,    animal 
husbandry,  horticulture,  floriculture— in  fact 
about    all    subjects    covered    by    the    longer 
courses.    Many  of  our  foremost  farmers  have 
profited   bv    these    short    courses    and    man\ 
more  should  do  so.    Full  information  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  State  College,  Pa. 


RAPID  GROWTH 

IN  his  "condensed  report"  of  the  Allahabad 
Agricultural    Institute  Rev.  Sam  Higgin- 
bottom    makes    several    interesting    observa 
tions  on  the  growth  of  crops  in  India.    I'or 
instance :   "To  improve  the  soil  seventy  acres 
has    been    sown    to    sunn    hemp    and    turned 
under  as  green  manure.    One  field  sown  by 
student.,  was  well  up  after  72  hours.    On  the 
thirty-third  dav  after  sowing  it  had  reached  a 
height  of  four  feet  and  was  plowed  under. 
Experiment  plats  indicate  that  "napier  grass 
giyes  a  remarkably  high  yield  with  frequent 
cutting"  for  green  forage.   An  acre  plot  seed- 
ed in  April  has  given,  "in  the  first  five  and  a 
half  months.  54.9  tons  of  excellent  green  fod- 
der."   We  don't  know  anything  about  sunn 
hemp  or  napier  grass,  but  heat  and  moisture 
do  make  things  grow. 


December  12.  1931 

WHEAT    FIGURES 
A    CCORDING    to    that    able    statistician 
xV    Nat  C.   Murray   the  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  is  14.9  per  cent  below  the  area  seeded 
in  the  fall  of  P>30.   The  acreage  of  rye  is  7.8 
per  cent  below   the  area  .seeded  in  the  fall  (.f 
U)30.    Condition  of  winter  wheat  is  likewise 
below  last  year  and  below  the  ten-year  aver- 
age   but  it 'is  too  early  to  know  much  about 
condition.    Mr.  Murray  estimates  the  amount 
of  wheat  to  be  fed  at  around  150,000,000  bush- 
els    against    40,000,000    bushels    in     normal 
years.^    Marketing    of    wheat    the    iir>t    live 
months    of    the    crop    year    was    268,000,000 
bushels    against    302.000.000    bushels    m    the 
same  period  last  year  and  a  ten-year  average 
of   297.000.000   bushels.     Farmers    have    sold 
only  30.3  per  cent  of  their  production  in  the 
past  five  months  against  an  average  of  35.6 
per  cent  for  the  same  period  during  the  past 
ten  years.    This  difference  may  represent  in 
part'an  increase  in  feeding  and  in  part  deter- 
mination to  hold  for  a  better  price. 

MOONSHINE 

TWO  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four     books,     pamphlets     and     papers, 
listed  in  a  218-page  publication  of  the  U.  S. 
Department    of    Agriculture,    are    practically 
unanimous    in   agreeing   that  climate   alfect> 
crops     The  reports  come  from   many   coun- 
tries   and    discuss    all    sorts    of    plants    and 
Aveather.    It  seems   that   in   all   nations   rain 
makes  grass  grow,  frost  may  nip  buckwheat 
and  drouth  is  apt  to  cut  crop  yields,    i-.very- 
where  the  ordinary  observations  of  ordinal  y 
people  are  verified  by  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
scientists       It     is     somewhat     disappointing 
then  to  note  that  "with   few  exceptions   the 
effect  of  lightning  and   moonlight  on  crops 
has  been  omitted"  from  the  list.    There  are 
over  a  hundred  references  to  light,  but  none 
to  moonlight  or  the  effects  of  moon  phases 
on  plant  growth.    We  wonder  why  in  all  this 
vast  amount  of  research  no  data  was  gathered 
on  the  question  of  planting  "in  the  moon  , 
or  did  some  scientists  see   tilings  by  moon- 
light which  they  did  not  care  to  risk  their 
reputations  by  reporting? 


Uejcriibcr  12,  1931 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BUYERS 

P1-:NNSYLVAN1A     did     not     show     any 
champions  at  the  Tnternatit.nal  Livestock 
h:xpositi<m  except  in  horses.  Moiitcalni  l-arni- 
having  the   chainpi..n    Percheron   mare.    lUit 
Pennsylvania  bought   more   champi..ns   than 
any  ot'her  state.   The  grand  champion  carload 
of 'steers,  Herefords  averaging  1.012  lbs.,  was 
bought  bv   McCann  <<<:  Co.  of    Pitt>l)urgh  at 
S'025  pe'r  cwt.    The  grand  champion  steer, 
Priarcliff's  Angus   weighing   1.070  lbs.,  went 
to  Arbogast  &  Bastian  of  Allcnt(.wn  at  $1.2/ 
per  pound.    And  the  grand  champion  feeders. 
a  load  of  Angus  calves,  were  bought  by  Huff- 
man &  Hutcheson  of  York  at  S?13..50  per  cwt. 


OFFICIAL    NONSENSE 

TWO  i)atriots  whf»  draw  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month  each  have  recently   made 
speeches,   an<l   circulated   them   at    public    ex- 
pense,  wherein   they  prattle  of  the  -inherent 
right"  and  the  "inalienable  right"  of  fanner^ 
to    organize    for    the    purpose    of    marketing 
their  own  products.    P.oth  are  evi<lently  try- 
ing to  create  the  impression   that  somebody 
somewhere.     u>ually     described     vaguely     a~ 
a  "powerful  inlerof.  is  trying  t..  deny  farm- 
ers  this   right  or   deprive   them   <.f    it.     W  h} 
not  be  definite   al)out  such   serious  charges.' 
Who  wants  to  deny  farmers  the  right  to  (ir- 
ganize    for    any    legitimate    purpose?     What 
powerful  interest  or  interests  are  attempting 
any  such  folly  a>  that?    And  why  should  our 
mails  be  burdened  with  such   nonsense.' 


OFFICIAL  MIDDLEMEN 

LAST  week  we  published  some  of  the  in- 
formation  given   by   the    Federal    Farm 
lioard  to  the  Senate's  committee  on  agricul- 
ture   That  in  formation,  then  divulged  for  the 
first  time,   related  the  so-called  stabilization 
operations,   and    it   revealed    huge    losses    by 
tho^e  who  have  been  doing  our  official  spec- 
ulating.   But  probably   the  salary  roll,  al.so 
made  public   for   the    first   time,   has   caused 
more  indignant  comment  than  the  losses  in- 
curred   through    these    official    speculations. 
For  it  appears   that  E.   F.  Creekmore,  head 
of  the  cotton  stabilization  corporation,  is  paid 
$75  000  a  year,  the  same  salary  drawn  by  the 
Pre'sident'of  the  United  States;  that  George 
S   Miln(»r.  head  of  the  grain  stabilization  cor- 
poration, i>  paid  $50,000  a  year  and  is  assisted 
by   two    vice-presidents,  one   at   $35,000   and 
one  at  $25.fKK)  a  year,  also  by  a  treasurer  at 
$30,000  a   year.    The   Farm   Hoard's  attorney 
accepted  h'i.>  appointment  at  $10,000  a   year 
but  he  was  later  advanced  to  $20,000.    Ninety- 
five     eniploye>     of     the     cotton     stabilization 
grouj)  are  paid  an  average  salary  (»f  $730  per 
month     Members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Hoard 
draw  onlv  $12,000  a   year.   Congress   having: 
fixed    their   salaries.     Such    arc    some   of   the 
high  co>.t>  of  >tabilization.    The  higher  co.st>. 
those   involving  the   dislocation   of   great   in- 
dustries,  the   loss   of    foreign    trade    and    tlif 
disturbance    f.f    domestic    trade,    cannot    hi 
computed.    lUit  these  things  ought  to  be  .suf- 
ficient to  show   that   a   nation    facing  a   po>- 
^ible  four-billion  dollar  deficit  can  hardly  af- 
ford such  luxuries  as  the   .\gricultural   Mar- 
keting Act  and  its  conse(|uent  extravagances. 


■  ICOTINE  t  a  n  n  a  t  c, 
more  deadiy  in  kill- 
ing effect  than  lead 
arsenate,  will  in  the  future 
be  used  by  New  Jersey  grow- 
ers in  fighting  the  codling 
moth,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
7.  J.  Headlee.  This  is  ba.sed 
on  three  years  of  experi- 
mental work  with  this  new 
spray  material  which  now 
costs  about  two  cents  a  g.d- 

lon  The  killing  power  of  nicotine  tannate  is  rc- 
norted  to  persist  over  a  long  period  and  kill  egg 
and  young  larvae  of  the  codling  moth  as  well  as 
late  season  leafhoppers. 

*       •+-      * 

THE  fifty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  which  was 
held  at  Atlantic  City  last  Wednesday.  Thursday 
.nnd  Friday,  was  well  attended  in  spite  of  a  de- 
r ressing  year  of  low  prices  for  fruit  and  vegetobles. 

*  *      * 
TjROFESSOR   A.    G.   WALLER   referred   to    the 
X     last   census   showing   a  decrease    in   the   fruit 
tree  population  in  the  United  States  and  .said  this 
indicated    that  better   times    were    ahead   for   the 

iruit  growers. 

*  *      * 
/CONSIDERABLE   interest   is   evident   in    South 
{^   Jersey  in    the    selling   of   canhouse    tomatoes 
,,n  grade.    The  larger   canhouses,   as  well   as   the 
large    tomato    growers   seem 

to  favor  such  a  move. 

Increasing  popularity  of 
the  tomato  juice  cocktail  is 
credited  as  being  largely  re- 
rponsible  for  the  interest  in 
graded  tomatoes.  This  prod- 
uct demands  a  riper  and  bet- 
ter colored  and  better  qual- 
ity tomato. 

*      *      * 

OVER  38,000  packages  of 
fruits  and  vegetables 
were  shipped  under  state  in- 
spection from  the  Cedarville 
auction  market  during  this 
past  season.  The  larger  buy- 
ers on  the  market  requested 
inspection  service  and  ac- 
cording to  Howard  Shep- 
pard,  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, this  service  has  stim- 
ulated more  careful  pack- 
aging. 

*      *      * 

FRUIT  and  vegetables  sold 
over  the  auction  block 
should  receive  state  inspec- 
tion before  they  reach  the 
block,  was  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Morris  April,  one 
of  the  largest  buyers  on  the 
Cedarville  market.  Each  year 
buyers  are  receiving  in- 
creasing numbers  of  com- 
plaints from  receivers  of 
produce  sold  over  the  auc- 
tion, he  stated. 

"Without  proper  guaran- 
tee of  honest  packaging  auc- 
tion markets  are  detrimen- 
tal to  the  large  buyers."  Mr. 
April  also  told  the  growers 
that  there  was  too  great  a 
variety  of  types  of  packages 
on  the  market. 
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State  Horticultural  Meeting 


By  G.  W.  HARRIS 


Jersey  fruit  growers,  is  to  propagate  and  distrib- 
ute to  growers  in  the  state  the  new  varieties  of 
peaches  developed  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Charles  D.  Barton, 
Marlton,  vice-president,  and  Professor  A.  J.  Farley, 
New  Brun.swick,  secretary-treasurer. 

*      *      * 

BURLINGTON  county   growers   carried  off  the 
greatest   number  of   honors  among   the  fruit 
and  vegetable  exhibitors. 

•J:         :le         * 

THE  annual  $2,.'>00,000  crop  of  New  Jersey 
sweet  potatoes  could  be  increased  at  least 
$500,000  in  value  by  cutting  down  losses  by  dis- 
ease, according  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Martin.  Disease  control  is  not  costly  and  reduces 
production  costs.  This  year  some  growers  grew 
more  than  300  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  to  the 
acre    by    keeping    disease    in   check,    while    others 


GRAND   CH.\MPION   STEER 

BriaTcliff  Thickset,  an  Angus  yearling  shown  by  Briarclifl  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
was  made  grand  champion  steer  of  the  1931  Int<^rnational.  He  was  sired  by  Revolution  of 
Page  2nd,  grand  champion  Angus  bull  at  the  International  in  1928.  He  is  shown  above 
with  VVni.  II.  Pew,  manager  of  Briarcliff;  Oakleigh  Thome,  owner,  and  James  Ironsides, 
herdsman.  The  steer  was  sold  at  auction  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  He  brought  $1.27  a 
pound,  and  was  purchased  by  Arbogast  &  Bastian  of  iVllentown,  Pa. 
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two  per  cent  since  1900, 
whereas  great  increases  in 
farm  mortgages  had  been 
recorded  for  farms  in  the 
Middle  West.  Farm  tenancy 
in  New  Jersey  was  said  to 
have  decreased  from  29.9  per 
cent  in  1900  to  only  15.6  per 
cent  in  1930. 

*      ♦      * 

ROBERT  P.  HULSART  of 
Manasquan  was  reelect- 
ed president  of  the  Society  for  another  year.  Jack 
Thornborrow,  Millville,  vice-president;  and  A.  J. 
Farley,  New  Brun.swick,  secretary-treasurer,  were 
also   reelected  for   1932. 

New  members  elected  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  three-year  terms  were  Ralph  Starkey, 
ftJullica  Hill,  and  Byron  T.  Roberts,  Marlton.  John 
Barclay,  Jr.,  of  Cranbury  was  elected  delegate  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Convention  for  two  years. 

*       ♦      * 

FOR  the  first  time  in  its  fifty-.seven  years  of 
existence  the  Horticultural  Society  elected 
fiur  men  to  honorary  life  memberships  in  the  or- 
ganization in  recognition  of  their  contributions  to 
the  Society  and  to  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
ture. 

The  men  honored  were  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  State  Eixperiment  Station 
and  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Rutgers 
University;     Horace    Roberts,    well    known    fruit 

grower  at  Moorestown;  Elias 
S.  Black,  fruit  grower  and 
former  nurseryman.  Little 
Silver;  and  Professor  Maur- 
ice A.  Blake,  chief  of  the 
division  of  horticulture  at 
the  College. 

*  *      * 
'^T^HOSE  using  fruit  wash- 

J  ers  have  found  that  the 
Starr  is  about  the  only  va- 
riety of  apples  which  is  sub- 
ject to  bruising  by  the  ma- 
chines. 

*  *      * 

SEVERAL  users  of  fruit 
washers  said  that  they 
would  continue  to  wash  their 
fruit  even  if  they  had  no 
problem  of  spray  residue  be- 
cause the  better  appearance 
of  the  fruit  made  washing 
profitable. 

*  *      * 
C.     HENDRICKSON     o  f 

Middletown  used  his 
fruit  washer  this  summer  for 
washing  tomatoes  without 
injury  to  the  fruit.  He  wash- 
ed 250  five-eighths  baskets 
of  Marglobes  in  four  hours. 

*  *      * 

COSTS  for  washing  apples 
were  reported  to  rajige 
from  one  and  one-third  cents 
a  bushel  with  the  use  of 
home-made  washers  to  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  bushel 
with  commercial  machines. 
Labor  costs  were  not  greatly 
increased  but  the  largest 
cost  item  was  depreciation. 

*  *      ♦ 

FIVE     hampers     of     sweet 
potatoes     purchased     on 
the  New  York  market  were 
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*    *    ♦ 

THE  Glassboro  and  Beverly  auction  markets 
have  resulted  in  variety  markets  which  ap- 
peal to  the  huckster  trade  but  do  not  attract  the 
large  buyers,  said  Ralph  Starkey  in  discussing  the 
future  of  these  markets.  This  type  of  trade  is 
favored  by  the  small  growers  but  does  not  prove 
ratisfactory  to  the  large   growers. 

♦       *      * 

HOWARD    F.    DECOU    of    Merchantville    has 
fovmd  his  plantings  of  Romes  more  profitable 
tiian  the  Delicious. 

*  *      * 
^HERE  seemed  to  be  some  differences  of  opin- 

_  ion  as  to  which  variety  of  apples,  the  Golden 
Delicious  or  the  Grimes  Golden,  was  the  most 
profitable  to  plant  in  New  Jersey. 

*  *      * 

THF;  sweet  potato  exhibits  of  Atlantic   county 
growers  led  in  capturing  the  blue  ribbons  at 
the  competitive  exhibit  at  Haddon  Hall. 

*  *         :i: 

CI  HARLES  FITTING  of  Hammonton  told  me 
-I  he  selected  his  blue  ribbon  four-tray  exhibit 
(  red  sweets  from  only  one  and  one-half  bushels 
<  '   sweets  in  storage. 

!(5        *        * 

LR.STI-:R  COLLINS  of  Moorestown  was  elected 
prisident  of  the  recently  incorporated  New 
Jersey  Peach  Council.  The  chief  obje(;tive  of  the 
C(.uncil.    members  of  wbirh   include   leading  New 


v/ho  did  not  treat  their  seed  and  sprouts  harvested 
less  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

*  *      * 

THE  European  corn  borer  has  now  invaded 
nearly  all  parts  of  New  Jersey,  states  a  re- 
port from  Robert  C.  Burdette  from  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station. 

*  *      * 

THE  pickle  worm,  not  "pickled  worm,"  has 
caused  damage  to  pickles  and  cantaloupes  in 
New  Jersey  for  the  first  time  this  year.  This  pest 
is  a  native  from  the  South  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
first  cold  winter  will  destroy  it. 

*  *     * 

PRESENT  and  former  pepper  growers  in  cen- 
tral and  south  Jersey  were  delighted  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Burdette  that  a  new  and  effective  con- 
trol of  the  pepper  maggot  is  now  available.  It  is 
a  sweetened  sugar  bait  combined  with  an  arsenical 
pcison  which  kills  the  pepper  maggot  fly  before 
eggs  are  deposited. 

*  *      * 

D.^.  J.  G.  LIPMAN  gave  growers  some  optimis- 
tic slant.i  concerning  their  business  as  com- 
pared with  other  sections.  Among  them  were 
prices  lower  than  those  available  to  competitors 
(f  distant  areas  for  fertilizers,  in.secticides  and 
fungicides. 

He   said   further   that   the  percentage  of   farms 
mortgaged  in  New  Jersey  has  increased  less  than 


exhibited  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets.  The  prices  paid  on  the  market  for  these 
sweets  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1.15.  Observation 
showed  that  there  was  not  enough  differential  in 
price  between  these  five  hampers  and  tliat  the 
poor  quality  pack  had  lowered  the  price  of  the 
good  pack.  At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  75-cent 
quality  were  unmarketable.  This  is  just  another 
case  where  the  good  growers  are  carrying  the 
poor  producers. 

♦       *      * 

THE  Elberta  peach  has  reached  its  peak  as  a 
popular  variety,  according  to  M.  A.  Blake, 
and  is  started  on  its  decline.  Because  this  variety 
has  no  competition,  was  a  good  shipper  and  adapt- 
pble  to  all  sections  it  soon  became  over  planted 
after  it  was  introduced  in  1889. 

Professor  Blake  predicted  rapid  changes  in  the 
varieties  that  will  be  planted  during  the  next  few 
years.  This  prediction  was  based  on  his  experi- 
ence in  developing  new  varieties  at  the  Experi- 
ment Staftion. 

The  Golden  Jubilee,  a  new  variety  developed  at 
the  Experiment  Station  a  few  years  ago,  hai?  proved 
that  New  Jersey  growers  can  grow  a  peach  which 
v,'ill  successfully  compete  with  the  southern  El- 
berta on  the  northern  market.  Professor  Blake 
rJso  stated  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
white  fleshed  peaches. 
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Farm  Home 


Homemade  Touch 

As  we  think  back  over  our  Christmases,  isn't 
it  true  that  the  gi^'t  we  valued  most  was 
the  simple,  inexpensive  one  some  friend 
made  for  us?  This  year,  particularly,  many  of  us 
will  want  to  cut  down  on  our  Christmas  givmg  in 
order  that  we  may  answer  the  appeals  of  those 
who  are  in  want.  A  bottle  of  glue,  a  few  pieces  of 
wallpaper  and  heavy  cardboard,  a  little  patience. 
a  few  leisure  moments  and  you  will  have  a  gift 
that  will  cost  little  but  will  be  treasured  by  the 
one  who  receives  it. 

A  Book   Cover 

Take  a  piece  of  newspaper  and  wrap  around  a 
standard  size  book.  Cut  the  paper  to  come  just  to 
the  edge  of  the  cover  all  around.  Now  take  the 
paper  you  plan  to  use  for  a  book  cover  and  cut 
out  two  pieces  the  size  of  your  newspaper  pattern. 
Fold  in  around  the  edges  of  each  piece  and  glue 
the  backs  of  the  paper  together.  The  two  thick- 
nesses of  paper  glued  firmly  together  make  a 
very  durable  cover.  Slits  cut  in  the  book  cover 
through  which  narrow  ribbon  is  threaded  make 
added  decoration  and  allow  the  cover  to  be  held 
fjecurely  in  place  over  the  book. 

A  PortfoUo 

Two  pieces  of  extra  heavy  cardboard  15x10 
inches,  decorative  paper  in  two  patterns  to  cover 
both  sides  of  the  two  covers  inside  and  outside  will 
be  needed  for  this.  Take  a  piece  of  heavy  vellum 
tape  for  a  binding,  making  it  as  wide  as  you  desire. 
Spread  glue  on  the  back  of  the  vellum  tape  and 
glue  to  the  covers  forming  a  strong  binding.  The 
outside  is  to  be  covered  first.  Cut  your  paper 
large  enough  to  turn  in  about  an 
inch  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  outer 
edge  of  the  opening  of  the  cover. 
Merely  bring  the  paper  to  the  edge 
of  the  binding. 

In  applying  glue  to  paper  dilute 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  water  and 
spread  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  Then 
press  to  the  cover  smoothing  out  all 
wrinkles  from  the  center  to  the  edge, 
and  fold  over  the  extra  amount  to  a 
glued  line  on  the  inside. 

Cut  the  lining  paper  the  exact  size 
of  the  inside  of  the  combined  covers. 
Spread  glue  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
and  press  to  the  inside  of  the  cover 
smoothing  out  all  wrinkles.  Holes 
punched  through  the  covers  at  top, 
side  and  bottom  on  both  covers,  al- 
lows ribbon  to  be  threaded  through 
and  tied,  thus  forming  a  safe  place 
for  loose  papers,  pictures,  etc. 

Timely  Tips 

To    remove    odor    of    onions    from 
breath,   eat   three  or  four  sprigs 
of   parsley   or    celery    that    has   been 
dipped   in    pure   cider   vinegar.     Eating   a   slice  of 
lemon  and  then  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  water  will 
also  have  the  desired  effect.    Chewing  a  few  grains 
of  toasted  coffee  is  also  effective. 

A  moderately  tough  steak  can  be  made  tender 
if  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  are  put  on  it  before  broil- 
ing or  frying. 

*  *      ♦ 

When  the  hands  become  rough  and  stained, 
wash  them  in  a  basin  of  luke-warm  water  to  which 
a  handful  of  oatmeal  and  a  little  lemon  juice  has 
been  added. 

*  *      * 

Place  all  the  pieces  of  silver  in  an  old  aluminum 
pan  in  such  a  way  that  all  of  it  will  be  touching 
the  aluminum.  Fill  the  pan  with  hot  water  which 
contains  one  tablespoon  of  washing  .soda  and  one 
tablespoon  of  salt  for  each  quart  of  water.  Allow 
the  silver  to  stand  in  this  mixture,  which  is  kept 
boiling,  for  a  few  minutes.  When  all  the  stains 
are  removed,  rinse  in  clear,  cold  water  and  polish 
with  a  soft,  clean  cloth.  The  same  results  may  be 
obtained  if  bright  strips  of  zinc  are  placed  in  an 
enamel  pan  and  the  salt  and  soda  solution  used. 

*     :r     * 

Put  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar  in  a  kettle  and 
stir  constantly.  Have  ready  one  cup  of  toasted 
peanuts;  when  sugar  is  melted,  put  in  the  peanuts 
and  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed,  then  pour  on 
marble  slab.  Almonds,  pecans,  palm  nuts,  etc., 
may  be  used  the  .same  way.  A  small  pinch  of  .salt 
will  add  greatly  to  the  flavor,  Mrs.  V.  H.  S. 
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Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 

IT  seems  to  be  the  custom  at  dinners  these  days 
to  serve  an  appetizer  of  some  sort  before  the 
main  course.  One  of  the  most  tasty  and  pungently 
flavored  appetizers  is  a  tomato  cocktail,  made  from 
canned  tomatoes  cooked  with  vegetables  and  sea- 
.sonings,  strained  and  chilled.  Tomato  cocktail  is 
easily  made  and  adds  to  the  day's  supply  of  min- 
erals and  vitamins.  It  might  well  be  served  more 
often  to  begin  a  simple  home  dinner. 

As  tomato  cocktail  should  be  prepared  early  in 
the  day,  it  is  a  good  choice  for  the  housewife  who 
wants  to  have  part  of  her  dinner  tasks  finished 
well  ahead  of  time. 

Tomtito   Cocktail 

One  quart  canned  tomatoes,  two  stalks  celery, 
chopped,  one-half  green  pepper,  chopped,  one  and 


one-half  teaspoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  onion  pulp, 
(>ne  teaspoon  horseradish,  two  tablespoons  tomato 
catsup. 

Boil  the  tomatoes,  celery,  pepper  and  salt  for 
about  five  minutes,  and  rub  through  a  sieve  fine 
enough  to  keep  back  the  seeds.  To  the  tomato 
juice  and  pulp  add  the  catsup,  onion  and  horse- 
radish, stir  well,  and  put  in  a  cold  place  to  chill. 
Beat  before  stirring.  Pour  into  small  tumblers  or 
sherbet  cups,  and  u.s<^  as  a  flist  course  at  dinner 
or  a  hearty  luncheon. 

Baking  Helps 

OUR  cla.s.s  of  women  sold  the  duplex  flour  sift- 
ers  last   summer   for  a   profit.     I  bought   one 
and   I  like  it   very   much. 

As  a  time  and  patience  saver  it  is  a  great  suc- 
cess, at  least  in  my  kitchen. 

Instead  of  three  or  four  pans  or  bowls,  when 
baking.  I  have  only  the  one.  I  put  the  flour  and 
baking  powder  into  the  .sifter,  screw  on  the  top 
and  sift  the  flour  into  the  other  side,  then  invert 
and  sift  again,  repeat  as  often  as  the  recipe  calls 
for. 

Eiscuirs,  dumplings,  pieprust,  muffins,  cake,  all 
are  fluffier  and  flakier  than  the  old  tiresome  way. 

Arena  A.  Keni. 


Any  who  may  have  steam  heat  and  radiators 
may  be  interested  to  know  of  the  idea  of  keeping 
the  cracker  box  on  the  kitchen  radiator.  Tho 
crackers  are  always  crisp. 


Nuts  Are  Nutritious 

Ky   BK8SIE   L.   PITTNAM 

SOMK  of  u.s  can  remember  when  nuts  were 
considered  just  one  way  of  pa.ssing  the  time 
away.  No  one  ever  thought  of  them  as  real 
food.  Now  we  know  that  they  have  a  food  value 
of  the  very  best  sort.  Those  who  mu.st  abstain 
from  meats  because  of  an  over-acid  condition  of 
the  system  can  find  in  them  a  most  tasty  as  well 
as  substantial   substitute. 

Nuts  make  a  delicious  variation  in  the  sandwich 
filling,  one  of  which  children  never  tire,  in  the 
school  lunch,  and  they  are  more  satisfying  than 
meats  or  pa.^tiy.  The  little  folks  will  enjoy  spend- 
ing a  part  of  the  evening  getting  the  kernels  from 
a  plateful  of  nuts  when  they  know  that  these  are 
to  be  given  them  for  the  next  day's  lunch.  We 
I'.ave  found  hickory  nuts  a  favorite,  though  some 
are  partial  to  butternuts. 

Nuts  for  SandwichoN 

For  a  sandwich  filling,  chop  or  grind  the  nuts 
through  a  food  chopper,  and  moisten  just  enough 
with  sweet  cream  or  mayonnaise  to  have  them  of 
such  consistency  as  to  spread  easily.  Place  be- 
tween ihin  slices  of  either  brown  or  white  butter- 
ed bread.  Celery  may  be  combined  witii  the  nuts 
for  variety. 

A  fine  cream  dressing  to  put  between  the  layers 
of  a  cake  is  made  by  scalding  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk.  Just  as  it  comes  to  the  boiling  point  stir  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  or  flour  dissolved 
in  a  little  milK.  Cook  until  it  thickens,  sweeten 
and  flavor  to  taste.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  stir 
in  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  nut  meats.  Let  cool 
and  spread  between  the  layers  of  cake.  Or  one 
may  add  a  cupful  of  chopped  hickory 
nut  meats  to  any  plain  cake  dough 
just  before  putting  it  in  the  pan.  and 
it  will  be  much  richer  and  of  fine 
flavor. 

A  quick  salad  is  made  from  chop- 
ped or  whole  nuts  and  chopped  ap- 
ples. Select  fully  ripe  and  pleasant 
tasting  eating  apples.  Chopped  or 
diced  celery  may  be  added  if  liked. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise. 

In  Stuffing 

We  once  heard  a  scientist  .say  that 
nothing  .short  of  sulphuric  acid  would 
digest  raw  chestnuts.  Maybe  the> 
are  a  little  hard  to  manage  when 
eaten  raw.  When  cooked  they  admit 
of  several  pleasing  combinations. 
Plain  boiled  or  roasted  chestnuts  are 
sure  to  be  favorites.  Added  to  stuf- 
fing, they  give  a  flavor  entirely  their 
own. 

When  home-made  rusk  are  taken 
from  the  oven,  brush  over  the  top 
with  a  dressing  made  of  equal  parts 
of  sweet  cream  and  sugar,  and  add 
chopped  nuts. 
When  making  fudge,  try  grinding  nuts  fine  and 
adding  to  a  part  of  the  candy  before  pouring  it 
(lit  to  cool.  If  cut  into  squares,  press  a  half  nut 
kernel  upon  each  when  ready  to  cool.  The.se  home- 
made candies  of  all  sorts  make  most  acceptable 
Christmas  pre.sents.  And  if  you  have  a  surplus  of 
time  and  nuts,  you  can  surely  find  ready  sale  for 
any  or  all  of  chem. 

» 

Feet  Affect  Faces 

l^^F^KT  are  tremendously  important  to  beauty  in 
5^  ways  that  few  women  think  about.  You  can't 
be  poised  and  pleasant  and  pretty  if  your  feet  hurt. 
In  addition  to  the  size  and  kind  of  shoe  you  wear, 
cleanliness  is  important  to  foot  comfort.  While 
bathing,  scrub  the  feet,  the  toes  and  the  toenails 
with  a  brush  well  lathered  with  .soap.  Then  dry 
Ihem  well,  particularly  between  the  toes. 

Press  back  the  nail  cuticle  with  a  towel,  and 
clean  the  toenails  with  an  orangewood  stick,  just 
as  you  would  your  fingernails.  Wash  your  stock- 
ings daily  and  air  your  .shoes  well. 

*       *      ♦ 

Soap  i^d  water  wash  away  —together  with  dirt 
-many  dangerous  little  organisms  that  might  oth- 
erwise enter  the  body  and  start  trouble.  In  stimu- 
lating circulation,  baths  make  you  le.ss  likely  to 
take  colds.  They  di.scourage  other  diseases  that 
nttack  you  only  when  your  vitality  is  low.  Just 
being  free  from  any  illness  goes  far  toward  keep- 
ing yout  outlook  on  life  a  happy  one. 
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When  We  Dress-up 


No.  7263. — Ladle's'  housp  dress.  Design- 
ed in  si7.es:  38,  40.  42,  44.  46.  48.  5<».  52 
and  54  inches  )mi^t  mea.siire.  A  44-incli 
size  requires  S'rin  yards  of  35-infli  material 
if  made  with  long  sleeves.  Willi  .^leeve  in 
short  length  4~h  yards.  For  contrasting 
material  ',^  yard  3.'i  inches  wide  is  re- 
quired.    Price   1.5c  or   two   for  2.5c. 

No.  7267. — Misses'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  14.  16,  18  and  20  years.  A  16-year 
size  recjuires  3'-  yards  of  35-inch  material 
if  made  without  sleeve.s,  and  with  cjipe 
collar  or  without  cape  collar  and  with 
sleeves.  The  cape  collar  alone  renuires 
2-3  yard.    Price  l.'ic  or  two  for  25<'. 

No.  7372. — Misses'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  18  re(juires 
i\  yards  of  39-inch  material  with  "s  yard 
of  contrasting  material  for  collar  and 
belt.  Without  the  collar  3%  yards  will 
be  required.    Price   15c  or  two   for  25c. 

No.  7.374. — Ladie.s'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes:  31.  36.  38.  40  a«id  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  requires  4^m  yards  of  ,39- 
Inch  material.  For  coiUrasting  material 
^  yard  is  required.  Price  1.5c  or  two 
for  25c. 

No.  7.385. — Girls'  dress.  Designed  in 
sizes;  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  re- 
quires 2^s  yards  of  35-inch  material  if 
made  with  long  sleeves,  and  with  peplum. 
and  without  contrasting  material.  With 
short  sleeves  and  without  peplum  2''j 
yards.  For  contrasting  material  '^j  yard 
is   required.     Price    15c    or   two    for   25c. 

No.  7383. — Juniors'  dress.  Designed  In 
sizes:  11,  13,  15  and  17  years.  Size  13  re 
quires  2-'U  yards  of  ,51-iricli  material  with 
'•j  yard  39  inche.-t  wide  of  conti-asting  ma- 
terial. To  linish  the  <-ollar  with  ruftlinw 
requires  a  strip  1"h  ytird.-*  long  and  I'l 
inches    wide    or    if    plaiting    is    used     If,, 


yard.«i  will  be   required.     Price  1.5c  or  two 
"for  25c. 

No.  7387.— Girls'  dre.ss.  Designed  In 
sizes:  6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires 2"s  yards  of  35-inch  material,  fol- 
iar, cuffs  and  tie  belt  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial requires  2-3  yard.  Price  15c  or  two 
for  25c. 

No.  7:j9.5.— New  clothe.s  for  dolly.  De- 
signed in  sizes:  14,  16.  IS.  20,  22  and  21 
inches  in  length.  Size  20  if  made  fis  shown 
in  the  large  view  requires  Wk  yards  of 
plain  material  .32  inches  wide  for  the 
dress,  and  'j  yard  of  contrasting  mate 
rial.     Price    15c   or   two   for  25c. 

No.  7388. — Girl.V  dre.ss.  Designeo  in 
sizes:  2.  4.  6  and  S  years.  Size  4  requires 
2  yards  of  29- inch  material  if  made  with 
long  sleeves,  and  bolero  as  shown  in  the 
large  view.  With  collar,  short  sleeves  and 
without  bolero  1%  yards.  Price  15<!  or 
two    for   25o. 

No.  7392.— Boys'  suit.  Designed  in  sizes: 
2  3,  4  and  5  years.  To  make  as  pictured 
in  the  large  view,  requires  "&  yard  for 
the  wai.st,  and  Tm  yard  for  trousers,  belt 
and  cuffs  in  contra.sting  material  for  size 
4  If  the  .suit  is  made  of  one  material  It 
re(iuires  I  2-3  yards.  Price  15c  or  two 
for   2.5c  •. 

No.  7043.— Girl.s'  dre.ss.  Designed  in 
sizes:  2.  4.  6  and  8  years.  A  4-year  size 
requires  2'i  yards  of  35-inch  material  il 
ninde  with  sleeves  aeid  llounces  as  shown 
In  the  large  view.    Price  1.5c  or  two  for  25c. 

HOW   TO   OBSEB 

All    patterns   1.5c   each,    two   for   2.5c.     Be 
sure    to    give    number    and    .size.     Fashion 
Book    only    10c.     Address    Pattern    Depart 
tncnt.     Pennsylvania     Farmer,     7301     Penn 
Ave.,    Pitt.sburgh.    Pa. 


Santa  Says :  — 


Aladdin  Lamps 


BEAUTIFUL 
SHADES 

CUu  or  Parchaent. 
Sec  the  Korgeous 
array  of  these 
exquisite    hand- 


BURNS 
KEROSENE  decorated   crea 


(COAU  Ol L)     tions— they  will 
'     please    and    de* 
light  you. 


If  you  WANT  to  make 

this  Christmas  one  long  to 

be  remembered,  make  it  an 

Aladdin  Cliristmas.    Present 

your  family  with  one  of  more 

of    these    remarkable     new 

instant-light  Aladditis  and  make  your  home  more  bright  and  cheerful  with 

its  wealth  of  modern  white  light.  Aladdin  light  is  more  like  day  light  than 

any  other  light  and  yet  costs  the  least — so  little  in  fact  that  it  will  actually 

save  its  first  cost  in  a  few  months  over  the  old  style  yellow  flame  lamp. 

Children  operate  it — it's  so  simple  and  so  absolutely  safe.  There's  no  odor, 

smoke,  noise  or  trouble.  A  match  and  a  minute  is  all  it  takes  to  light  it. 


You  ha  ve  no  idea  of  the  great  pleas- 
ure vou  could  bring  'to  some  friend  There's  a  dealer  near 

•',                 I             •  j'      •      .•  you.    If  you  cannot 

or  relative  who  resides  in  the  coun-  locate  him  write  to 

try  by  giving  them  an  Aladdin  this  us  for  his  name 

Christmas.    It  would  be  a  lifetime  an<l  address 
PUQOH  LAMPS  reminder  of  your   thoughtfulness. 

The  Mantle  Lamp  Company  ol  America,  loc.  ■■jHj 

£09  West  Lake  Street.  Chicago,  DIUioU ^IH^I 


TABLE- 
BRACKET* 
HANGING- 
VASE  0«u^ 


Mothers,  Mix  This 
at  Home  for 
a  Bad  Cough 


You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and 
try  it  for  a  distressing  cough  due  to  a 
cold.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  mix  and 
eosts  little,  but  it  tan  be  depended  upon 
to  give   quick   and    lasting   relief. 

Get  2' J  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  Pour  this  Into  a  pint  bottle; 
thpn  fill  it  with  plain  eranulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained'  honey.  The  lull  pint 
thus  made  costs  no  more  than  a  small 
bottle  of  ready-made  medicine,  yet  it  is 
much  more  effective.  It  is  pure.  ::eep;« 
perfectly  and  children  love  its  pleasant 
taste. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  goes  right  to  the 
seat  of  trouble,  loo.sens  the  germ-iaden 
phlegm,  and  soothes  away  the  intlannma- 
tlon.  Part  of  the  medicine  is  absorbed 
Into  tiie  blood,  wliere  it  acts  directly  upon 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  thus  helps  in- 
wardly to  throw  off  the  whole  trouble 
with  surprising   ease. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com- 
pound of  Norway  Pine,  containing  the 
active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  reltned  pal- 
atable form,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  medicinal  agents  for  severe 
'oughs    and    bronchial    Irritations. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for 
Pinex.    It   is  guar.inteed   to   give       _^  '.--^~:, 
prompt  relief  or  money  refunded.        -^V  aV^ 

for  Coughs. JL 


.    HOTbi.    . 

PEiMiSJSY'.VANIA 


•>■»"'*.   I  HI  .I'^SI  T 


:  II  .\()t  1  PHI  ■> 


ROOM     BAT      9'^>  5() 

MCH/   -  Fi'Cproot  -  l\««/.'<  irti-'i  ' 
Ai'i'iiM  Haul  lo  /'<•<  '  4I.M  H 


^^l^mVEPODLTRY 


Black^ 
Leaf  40 

^  KILLS  ^ 

1 

A 

No  ^^™^ 
Handlina  of  Birds 

V    M 

IjUST    PAINT  THE    ROOSTS 

85 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  loxia  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  I- KM'.  Culaloit 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  54  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


5?hlp    Tour   Live    Brollera    and   other    Poultry   to    New 
Vork'.i    Oldest    I.l»e     Poultry     Ilou.se     F.st.    1883 

Wt  ARE  BOSDED    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Iteliirns    made    dail.i..     IIIkIip.si    prici-s.     Write   fur    Holi- 
day   ("ali'tidar    and    liistrurtlonf.  Box    F-2 

irDA!rAiiDpniiiTDvr<.w«it   w«»hiiietoii_  M»rtwt 

mtnn/tuit  1  wui.<it>  t/v.  mew     Tom    i<it> 


KNOW  WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM 

HIk,  Ilcnlth.y  Cliiik.-'  fnmi  'Si  oz.  cggn  and  \ii>. 
Ilrcdtot.ii.v  riiickx.  Ma.v  hutched  clilckH  pro- 
Uni'iiiK  over  Wr  ceK**  in  November.  RiRid  flork 
I'lillini;  \iy  iKMillrv  oximrt.  cnrefiil  .-"Plcction  of 
i-Rgs  mid  ciiii'k.",  |irn|MT  incutxitlnii.  mid  mnt- 
iUK"  "f  liic'i  iTiidniiiiE  Ii1o<mI  linos  iiHsiire»  ever.v 
.iisloiMcr  CIirCK.S  thiit  IA\K-  I..\Y  &  PAY.  IJ 
(liffiTeiit  hriiMl>.  Wrlti'  for  prli  I's.  Ciri'Ular  free 
Dept.P.F.,   The   Archljold  Hatchery,   Archbold.  O. 


^J^  '^TYS;'  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

^H*  OB  iif  sehilcd    fur  sizf.    typo  &   ork  pro- 

^BL,r?s  •hictiiin.    Iiavint;    Ions;   <leo|i    roi-tangu- 

f^3mk^  '"''  hiMlleH.   the  kind   thut   lay  &   i>ay. 

l^nljC'  iriillvwtHMl    &    Korri.x   titralns.    Booking 

VI  Bi^^  for  feh.   gc  Mar.  now,  $^  per  1.000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,    ^i'k"',^J^^- 


HEALTHY.    PEPPY    BABY    CHICKS 

will     ship     C.     f>.      i>.  2r,        .111         lc)<.         MMi    IIKO 

l;»nv<l  l-lMiioutli  Itix'ks  .$2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $48.50  $95 
llvavv    .Mutd  2.50     4.75       9.00     43.50     85 

P'lstaiff  iKiid  and  full  ilcllviTcd  ooiuit  tniar.  Order  imw. 
For  Greater  Profit  Ulsli  Poidtry  F.Trm  tc  Hatchery 
Hatchery  Chicks         Box  P,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

I'lisji   iir   f.   o     I) 

r.iirrod   ^    White    Itn.  k.t    $10.00  per  100 

Heavy    iiiKed    9.00  per  100 

l"ri'|ulil      I.Ira  arrival  cuaranloed 
J.   A.    BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I,    Beaver   Springi,    Pa. 


oHDy  OtllCKS  hiKh  oualliy  rhlrk.x 
al^«>li>^^  a  price  Ve:ii-'  (i(s<'rvl(e  wlthciuaUty 
BUM'k.     N  on  f-airt  lose.     n<M>kUM   fr<H* 

^tl■nlh,r  I'l  nil   ntiit    liiliT.  .Xf^ncintnn. 
LINESViLLE    HATCHERY,        Lineiville,    Pa. 


ULSH*S     SUPERIOR    CHICKS 

White   Wyandottes.    White    Rocks,    Bar. 
Rocks   &   Heavy   Mixed.    Hatches   week 
Iv    all    year.    We    ship    C.O.D.    or    cash. 
lOO'o    live    arrival    Biiaraiiteod. 
JAS.    E.    ULSH.Box    P.  Beaver    Spring*,    Pa. 


.Advertised  goods 


have   the  public's  approv- 
al.   Accepted  as  standard, 
they  remain  on  the  ntarkot.    Advertisers  know  that  their  products  must 
be  worth  the  money  asked,  or  otherwise  the  public  won't  buy  them. 

Read   the  advertisements   in  the  Pennsylvania   Farmer,   because  it 
will  .save  time  and  get  you  greater  value  per  dollar. 
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YOUNG    PEOPLE^S    FORUM 


A  Netu  Home  for  Rabbits ' 


By  CHARLES  A.  KING 


THIS  project  should  interest  every 
boy  who  keeps  rabbits.  The 
hutch  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to 
make  as  it  may  seem  for  the  basis  of 
It  may  be  any  good-sized  packing 
box,  we  will  say,  for  the  sake  of  def- 
initeness,  16x24x36  inches  as  indicat- 
ed on  the  sketch.  If  the  box  is  a  few 
inches  larger  or  smaller  it  will  do 
exactly  as  well  for  "Brer  Rabbit"  is 
not  at  all  fussy  as  long  as  it  is  dry 
and  warm  and  conveniently  arranged 
for  his  family  requirements.  The  same 
method  of  building  will  be  followed 
in  any  case. 

Having  found  a  suitable  box,  go 
over  it  carefully,  renailing  and  tack- 
ing on  strips  or  patches  of  tin  over 
knot-holes  or  other  places  where  it 
seems  that  Bunny  might  think  gnaw- 
ing would  be  good.  Build  one  side 
up  about  six  inches  higher  than  the 
other  as  at  A  and  fill  the  ends  so 
there '  virill  be  a  good  pitch  for  the 
roof  B,  which  may  be  made  by  nailing 
boards  on  cleats  C  and  fastening  it 
to  the  sides  by  hinges  as  at  D.  Place 
a  hook  and  eye  at  Dl  under  the  lower 
eaves  of  the  roof  for  no  rabbit  is  so 
stupid  that  he  wrill  not  quickly  dis- 
cover that  his  nose  can  lift  the  roof, 
when  it  will  be  "good-bye  bunny." 
Cover  the  roof  with  roofing  paper, 
fastening  it  on  the  edges  with  roofing 
nails. 

Now  for  the  Yards 

Fit  a  partition  at  E  with  two  three- 
fcurth-by-two-inch  pieces  placed  at 
F  to  which  wire  netting  should  be 
fastened  for  ventilation.  Cut  a  door 
in  each  end  of  the  house  as  at  G. 
hang  with  small  hinges  and  hold  it 
with  a  nail  as  suggested.  Fasten  a 
piece  six  inches  wide  under  each  end 
of  the  house  as  at  H,  strengthening  it 

..^«l,  ^^..^         »V.*>A>^     ^^•««.4-W<«     V.«r    *^mrr\         «« n /4 

one-half-inch  pieces  as  at  J.  Place  a 
partition  for  the  nest  as  shown  at  K 
with  dotted  lines.  Both  partitions 
should  be  held  in  place  with  nails  so 
they  may  be  easily  removed  at  clean- 
ing times  and  during  the  breeding 
season. 

Now  we  will  make  the  yards  of 
pieces  three-fourths  inch  thick  and 
two  and  one-half  inches  wide.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  dimensions  given  are 
only  suggestive  for  the  pieces  must 
be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  house. 
Get  out  two  pieces  L  43  inches  long, 
two  pieces  LI  38  inches  long,  two 
pieces  L2  31  inches  long  and  two 
pieces  L3  26  inches  long.  Next  eight 
pieces  M  18  inches  long  for  uprights, 
four  pieces  N25V2  inches  long,  four 
top  pieces  O  27  inches  long,  two  top 
pieces  P  37  inches  long  and  two 
pieces  PI  25  inches  long.  Assemble 
these  pieces  as  shown,  fastening  with 
4d  common  nails  driven  slantingly 
through  the  lap  joint  of  each  comer. 
Though  square  meshed  screening  will 
hold   its   shape    better,    chicken   wire 


WHAT'S   IN    THAT    B1TVDX.Z:? 

I  wish  you  could  read  the  thrill- 
ing stories  the  boys  and  girls  are 
sending  in  about  ""The  Strange 
Bundle."  They  say  it  i.s  the  best 
contest  we've  had  for  ages.  There 
are  so  many,  many  things  that 
might  be  found  in  that  bundle; 
perhaps  there's  been  a  murder,  or 
a  robbery,  or  a  baby  that's  been 
kidnapped— but  that's  your  part  to 
tell  me  what  it  might  contain.  Write 
a  short  story  with  ink,  using  one 
side  of  the  paper  and  hurry  your 
story    to   me   before    December   19th. 

Then  there's  The  Lo.st  Pocket- 
book"  which  is  keeping  our  artists' 
heads  and  hand.s  busy  these  cold 
days.  Everybody  is  working  hard 
for  those  nice  prizes  we  told  about 
last  week.  Have  you  sent  in  your 
((jntribution?  Time  is  flying! 
Hurry! 

Adrlress  Youn-g  People's  Editfir, 
Penn.sylvania  Farmer,  7301  Penn 
Avenue,    Pittsbiirgh,    Pa. 


will  do  very  well.  Fasten  it  to  the  in- 
side of  the  frames  with  double  point- 
ed tacks  and  cover  edges  of  door 
openings  with  tin  to  prevent  gnawing. 
Place  house  and  yard  where  they 
are  to  be  used  and  assemble  by  fast- 
ening pieces  L,  LI,  L2,  L3,  L4  to  the 
house.  Lay  netting  in  the  bottom  of 
the  yard  to  prevent  digging,  being 
sure  no  sharp  ends  of  wire  stick  up  to 
cut  the  rabbits'  feet.  The  best  way  is  to 
make  the  netting  large  enough  so  the 
frames  hold  the  edges  down.  Cover  the 
floor  of  the  yard  with  earth.  Fasten 
pieces  at  R  to  prevent  the  cover 
from  slipping  sideways,  and  place 
hooks  and  eyes  at  S.  Make  a  runway 
for  each  door  as  shown. 


eighteenth  century  by  a  school  for 
the  daughters  of  nobility  at  St.  Cyr, 
France,  we  get  this  interesting  bit  of 
information: 

"Pupils  are  entitled  to  have  one  set 
of  underclothing,  one  pair  of  stock- 
ings, and  two  handkerchiefs  per 
month.  Towels:  Pupils,  one  every 
week;  nuns,  one  every  two  weeks. 
Footbaths:  Pupils,  one  a  month; 
nuns,  only  by  special  authorization 
of  the  superior.  Complete  baths: 
three  a  year  (May,  June  and  July). 
Pupils  unable  to  take  their  baths  on 
the  appointed  day  must  wait  until  the 
following  month." 

Though  a  great  many  modern 
school  girls  are  not  as  spick-and-span 
as  they  should  be,  even  the  children 
of  city  slums  are  not  as  rigidly  cut 
off  from  the  comforts  of  cleanliness 
as  were  these  daughters  of  bygone 
kings. 

Do  you  wish  you  had  lived  then? 


Real    is   often    misused   tor   very. 

5.  Neither   Ha   nor   I   was    ihere. 
Neither   is  used   with  nor;   either  with 

or. 

6.  She   feels   bad. 

The  only  („isc  in  which  'she  feeia 
badly"  is  accurate  is  if  you  mean 
that  the  feeling  was  done  m  a  bad 
manner. 

7.  Let   you  »nd   me   go. 

8.  Whom  do   you   wish   to  see? 
Whom   is  the  objective  case  form  and 

follows    the   predicate   when   used  as 
the  object,  and  object  of  prepositions. 

9.  I    don't    know  anything  about   it.. 
"Don't  know  nothing"  is  incorrect  be- 
cause two  negatives  make  -in  affirm- 
ative    in     English.      Two     negatives 
must   be  avoided. 

10.  She    has   a   dark   complection. 
There    is    no   such   word   as    "complec- 

tioned." 

11.  I    heard    you    were   at    the    party. 
"You   was"    is   incorrect. 

Prize    winners    will    be    announced    next 
week. 

O 


OUTDOOB    BAD     MANNESS 

There's   grandeur    in   the   mountain's   rug- 
ged   face. 
Fantastic  patterns  never  shaped  by  man- 
Naught   but  the   gods  could   do   this  won. 

drous   thing; 
But  who,   oh  who  left  that  tomato  can? 

I  see  the  rippling  stream,  cold,  clear,  and 

swift. 
Leaping  and  bounding  over  crystal  rocks— 
I  stoop   to   taste  its   nectar  and   I   see 
Two  bottle  tops,  a  shoe,  an  old  lun<h  box. 

Why    spend    a    million    years    to    build  a 

world. 
To    mold    it,    shape    it,    give    it    tone   and 

piuich. 
When   one   poor   thoughtless   picnicker  can 

spoil 
The  whole  shebang  with  what  is  left  from 

lunch?  Arlington    B.    Moyer. 


RABBIT  HUTCH 


Interesting  Bird  Notes 

WHILE  on  a  hike  last  summer 
Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  Deputy  Game 
Protector  at  Lebanon,  came  upon  a 
farmer  mowing  a  briar  patch  in  his 
orchard.     Stopping    to    speak    a   few 

ijiuiucnta      i»i.r.      OlItlLll     DuLll^CtA     lie      lldU 

uncovered  a  quail  nest  containing  six 
eggs.  The  mother  quail  was  a  few 
yards  away  and  greatly  excited.  They 
moved  away  a  little  distance  and  wit- 
nessed a  most  interesting  scene.  The 
mother  quail  crept  cautiously  up  to 
her  nest,  sat  upon  it.  Then  she  stuck 
her  head  underneath  her  body  and 
brought  it  up  under  her  wing,  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  proceeded  to  an  old 
hedge  fence.  This  same  operation  she 
continued  six  times,  and  finally,  when 
she  did  not  return,  the  men  examin- 
ed the  nest  and  found  it  empty  In 
this  time  approximately  twenty  min- 
utes had  elapsed.. 


A  FARMER  living  in  West  Cain 
.rV.  township,  Chester  county,  de- 
clares that  he  actually  saw  a  ring- 
necked  pheasant  cock  chase  a  herd  of 
steers  out  of  a  field  recently.  The 
cock  flew  against  the  cattle  time 
after  time,  and  the  steers  decided 
that  was  no  place  for  them  and  got 
under  cover.  The  farmer  believes 
that  the  cock  pheasant  was  helping 
to  rear  a  brood  of  chicks  and  the 
cattle  were  getting  too  close  to  them. 


JAMES  SPEAR.  Jr.,  of  Wallingford, 
Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania, 
a  bird-bander  holding  both  Federal 
and  state  certificates,  recently  band- 
ed 394  young  Common  Terns  and  58 
Black  Skimmers  on  the  sand  islands 
around  Beach  Haven,  New  Jersey. 
Some  of  the  Terns  were  traced  as  far 
as  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.,  and  Campeche, 
Mexico. 


ANSWEBS    TO    ::.AST    WEEK'S    PUZZI.E 

Last  week  you  were  asked  to  find  the 
mistakes  in  eleven  sentences.  They  are 
given    here    correctly    with    the   rea.sons: 

1.  I  suppose  (not  expect)  you  had  a 
plea.sant   time    yesterday. 

Expect    properly  refers  to  the   future; 

suppose  to  the  present,  past  or  future. 

Expect     expresses     expectation;      it 

ah^'Jid    rot    b«>    ii<»>d     fitr    aunnnsp. 

2.  Mary  and  Joe  sat  next  to  each  other. 

3.  The  three  sisters  are  devoted  to  one 
another. 

Each  other  is  properly  used  of  only 
two  persons;  one  another  of  more 
than    two. 

4.  I  think  that  will  be  very  nice. 


Anne  Frulckko 


Little  Folks'  Corner 


Something  to  Make 

VERY  clever  littljs  toys  can  be 
made  from  corks,  either  old  ones 
or  straight  new  ones  that  can  be 
bought  for  a  few  cents. 

The     two     illustrations     show    the 
horse  and  the  elephant.   Pigs  and  oth- 


and  sticking  in  the  cork.  As  matches 
are  too  slender  for  the  legs  of  the 
elephant,  four  pegs  may  be  whittled 
from  a  pine  stick,  sharpened  at  one 
end.  Dip  in  glue  as  for  the  others, 
and  stick  into  the  cork. 

The  tails  for  the  elephant  and  pig 
are  made  of  paper,  glued  on.  Curl 
the  pig's  tail.  The  horse's  tail  is 
made  of  bits  of  black  worsted.  The 
reins  are  made  from  a  bit  of  thread. 
• O 


er  animals  can  be  made  the  same 
way.  The  animal  heads  are  cut  from 
cardboard.  Trace  the  outline,  using 
carbon  paper  and  cut  out  with  sharp 
scissors.  Dip  the  head  in  glue  and 
stick  it  in  a  slit  made  in  the  cork. 

The  legs  for  the  horse  and  pig  can 
bf  made  from  matches,  by  cutting 
them  the  right  length,  dipping  in  glue 


■a^ 


'Xir^  ;&y. 


'f^: 


Bathing  in  Bygone  Days 

THE  school  girl  who  is  scrubbed 
and  fed  and  sent  off  each  day 
with  a  pile  of  books  under  her  arm  is 
probably  healthier  and  happier  than 
the  young  scion  of  nobility  who  was 
placed  in  a  private  institute  of  learn- 
ing 200  years  ago. 

From    a    catalogue    issued    in    the 


•-^ 


Color  the  little  girl  in  her  party 
drrss  and  srnd  her  ha<'k  with  a  four- 
lino  poem  ahoiit  her  to  l.litlo  Folks' 
Corner,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
l*«-nn  Av«>nue,  Pittsburgh.  There  will 
Im-  ten  |)rl7.«>H  for  the  best. 


At  the  International  Livestock  Exposition 


♦  ♦ 


1.  Champion  lamb  in  junior  feeding  con- 
test, a  Southdown  shown  by  H.  Crandall,  Jr., 
of  Case  City,  Mich. 

2.  "Coalie",  grand  champion  steer  in  junior 
feeding  contest,  an  Angus  shown  by  Wendell 
Morgan,  Aledo,  111. 

3.  Grand  champion  barrow  over  all  breeds, 
a  Berkshire  owned  by  Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette. Ind. 

4.  Grand  champion  carlot  of  fat  cattle, 
Hereford  yearlings,  fed  and  exhibited  by 
John  D.  Moeller,  Schleswig,  Iowa.  They 
were  bought  by  McCann  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 
for  S20.25  per  cwt. 


C'Jli.M'iglit,   L'ih1ltwoo<I  &  Underwood,  cxci'iit  No.  4. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Show  Awards 


(Coiitiiiuod    from   page   5.) 


O'l  Bri:iroliff  Thickset:  2.  Elliott  Bimwii. 
r.->fo.  Hill.  Iowa,  on  Barr  Bui-fe'css:  3, 
Briar<li:f  Karnii.   on  Brianliff  Porleriumse; 

4.  U)wut(l    Fnuizciiberg,    Keystone,    Iowa,; 

5,  .T.    K.    MrKeriiiy,    Kins  City,    Mo. 
Jliunnier   yearling  steers.    (62  shown) :     1, 

J.  F.  McKenny.  on  I'eaniit.s;  2,  Oklahom^i 
A.  &  M.  College,  on  Blue  Rock:  3,  Elliott 
Brown,  on  Mac:  4.  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity:  5,    Iowa  State  College. 

■Senior  .steer  calves.  (27  shown):  1,  El- 
1  t  Brown,  on  Thickset:  2,  Howard  Franz- 
.ihorg,  on  Amos:  3.  John  J.  Tolan,  Farni- 
ingdaie.  111.,  on  Yakima  Kid:  4.  Iowa 
Slate  College:  5,  Avema  White.  Rhodes, 
Iowa. 

Junior  steer  calves.  (12  shown):  1.  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  Wash., 
on  Black  Lad  29th,  and  3,  on  Black  Lad 
Sl.st:  2,  Dorothy  F.  Henry,  on  Midnight:  1. 
Sti'te   College   of  Washington. 

Champion  steer:  Briardiff  Farms,  Inc., 
on    Briarclift  Thickset. 

Kesarve  Champion  Steer:  J.  F.  Mc- 
Kenny,.  King  City,   Mo.,  on  Peanuts. 

Group  three  steers.  (13  shown) :  1.  EI- 
I'oit  Brown;  2,  Briardiff  Farms,  Inc.:  3, 
Howard  Franzenberg;  4.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege;   5,    Oklahoma    A.    &   M.    College. 

SKOSTHOBNS 

Jtidfte.— Walter  Biggar. 

Junior  Yearlings.  (19  shown):  1,  Iowa 
Bl;ile  College,  on  Quarter  Back;  2,  Max- 
walton  Farms,  Inc.,  Mansfield.  Ohio,  on 
Jlpxwalton  Vanguard;  3.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, on  College  Archer;  4,  Purdue  Univ- 
ersity; 5,  J.  Owen  McCord,  Palos  Park. 
111. 

Summer  yearlings.  (28  shown) :  1,  F. 
Rothlisberger  &  Son,  Elgin,  Iowa,  on  Ce- 
darwood  Nugget;  2,  Lester  Reed,  Bellevue, 
Iowa,  on  Maxda'e  Mewton;  ,3,  Fern  Smith, 
Cre.ston,  111.,  on  Depression;  4,  Oklahoma 
A.   &  M.   College;   6,   University  of  Illinois. 

Senior  calves.  (26  shown):  1,  University 
of  Illinois,  on  lUini  Major:  2.  Sni-A-Bar 
Forms,  on  Sni-A-Bar  Nonsuch:  .3,  Iowa 
State  College,  on  Royal  Flush:  4,  Edellyn 
Farms;    5,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Junior  calves.  (10  shown):  1.  Iowa 
State  Ccllege,  on  Gilt  Edge;  2,  Sni-A-Bar 
Farms,  on  Sni-A-Bar  Style;  3,  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  on  Village  Grande.s;  4, 
J.  Owen  McCord.  Palos  Park,  111.;  5,  T. 
A.    Rus.'^ell,    Downsvjew.    Out..    Can. 

Champion  Steer:  Univer.-  '„  of  Illinois, 
on   Illini    Major. 

Reserve  Champion  Steer:  Iowa  State 
College,   on   Quarter   Back. 

Group  three  steers.  (8  shown) :  1,  Iowa 
State  College;  2.  Iowa  State  College:  3. 
Trrdue  University;  4.  University  of  Illi- 
nois; 5.   Sni-A-Bar  Farms. 

HUREPOSD   BTI!1?BS 

Judge.— Walter  Biggar. 

Junior  yearlings.  (22  shown) :  1,  Ilill- 
landale  Farm.  Muscatine,  Iowa,  on  Mus- 
catine 15tli:  2  and  3,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College,  on  College  Optimu.s  and  College 
Repe.at;  4,  West  Virginia  University;  5, 
Keith   Collins,    Liscomb,    Iowa. 

.Summer  yearling.s.  (30  shown) :  1,  The 
S;.!nt  Amour  Co.,  Mortonville.  Pa.,  on  Key- 
stone Avalanche  7th;  2,  Hillandale  Farm, 
on  Mu.-.catine  14th;  3,  Iowa  State  College, 
on  Varsity  Mixer;  4,  Michigati  State  Col- 
lc;(o:  ii.  Dorothy  Britton,  Casner,  III. 

.Senior  calves.  (23  .shown) :  1,  Hillan- 
drle  Farm,  on  Muscatine  19th;  2,  Hilan- 
rialte  B'arm,  on  Muscatine  17tl);  3.  Purdue 
University,  on  Magic  Maker;  4,  Charles 
A.  Biilloy,  Lowell.  Ind. ;  5.  Michigan  State 
College. 

.lunior  calves.  (13  shown):  1.  Hillandale 
F;^rm.  on  Muscatine  22nd;  2.  Hillandale 
Kt'rm,  on  Muscatine  23rrt :  3,  West  Virginia 
Uiiivorsity,  on  I.<awnbart's  Major;  4,  Hil- 
la'idale  Farm;  5,  Kenneth  Zink,  Verona. 
V/isconsin. 

Champion  Steer:  Hillandale  Farm  on 
I'nscntine  ],')th. 

Kcservo  Champion  Steer:  Hillandale 
Farm   on    Muscatine    22nd. 

Group  throe  ateor.s:  (12  shown):  1.  Hil- 
landale Farm;  2,  Hillandale  Farm;  3,  Ok- 
lahoma A.  &  M.  College;  4.  Hillandale 
Farm;    5,    Purdue    University. 

BED   FOI.I.ED 

Judge. — Walter  Biggar. 

.lunior  yearling  steers.  (2  shown) :  1, 
Adolph  P.  Arp,  Eldridge,  Iowa,  on  Popular 
Eov;  2,  Stump  &  Etzler.  Convoy,  Ohio,  on 
Jilmbo. 

Summer  yearling  steers.  (3  shown):  1, 
Adolph  P.  Arp,  on  Lincoln  Lad;  2,  H.  S. 
Coburn.  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma,  on 
Rex;  3,  F.  A.  Sloan,  Burchard.  Nebr.,  on 
Max. 

Senior  steer  calf.  (5  shown) :  1,  Adolph 
P.  Arp,  on  Rupert  17th;  2,  Stump  &  Etzler, 
on  Rudy;  3.  Adolph  P.  Arp,  on  Twin 
Princess;   4,   Stump   &   Etzler. 

Junior  steer  calf.  (3  shown):  1,  F.  A. 
Sloan,  on  Bud;  2,  Adolph  P.  Arp,  on  Lad 
211h. 

Champion  Steer:  Adolph  P.  Arp,  on  Lin- 
coln   L;k1. 

Keserve  Champion  Steer:  Adolph  P.  Arp, 
on    I'opular   Boy. 

f;rf>upUhree  steers.  (3  shown):  1,  Adolph 
P.   Arj);   2.  .Stump  &  Etzler;   3.   F.  A.  Sloan. 

ANY  BBEED,  FUBE-BSED,  GBADE  OB 
CROSS 

T'lree  steers,  get  of  one  sire:  1,  lov.-a 
rifle  College;  2,  Hill.nnd.ile  Farm:  .3. 
Coiigdon    &    Battles,    Yakima,    Wa:*liington. 


CHAMPIONS    BY   AGES 

Champion      Yearling      Steer:       Briardiff 

Farms.  Uiin'  Pluiii.s,  N.  Y.,  on  I5riardiff 
Thicksot,    an    Angii.'^. 

Beserve  Champion  Yearling  Steer:  Hil- 
laiiilale  Farm.  Muscatine,  Iowa,  on  Musca- 
tine  1.5lh,   a   Hereford. 

Champion  Steer  Calf:  University  of  Il- 
linois, Urbana.  111.,  on  Illini  Major,  a 
Shorthorn. 

Beserve  Champion  Steer  Calf:  Elliott 
Brown.  Ro.se  Hill,  Iowa,  on  Thickset,  an 
Angus. 

Champion  Steer  Herd:  Elliott  Brown, 
Rose  Hill.  Iowa,  on  an  Angus  group  of 
three   steers. 

Beserve  Champion  Steer  Herd:  Hillan- 
dale Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  on  a  Hereford 
group  of  three  steers. 

OBANO    CHAMPION    STEEB 

Briarcllff  Thickset,  a  pnre-hred  Angus — 
Briardiff  Farms,  Inc.  Born  January  12, 
1930.    Weight,   1,140   pounds. 

BESEBVE    OBAND    CHAMPION    STEEB 

TiUnt  Major,  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn — Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  tlrbana,  HI.  Born 
October   10,   1930. 

O 

Fat  Swine 

BEBXSHIBES 

Judge.— E.    J.    Barker,    Thomtown,    Ind. 

Barrows,  180  and  under  220  lbs.  (14 
shown) :  1,  2  and  3,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College.  Stillwater,  Okla. ;  4  and  5.  Iowa 
State  College. 

Barrows.  220  and  under  260  lbs.  (23 
shown):  1  and  2.  Purdue  University;  3. 
Iowa  State  College;  4.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  5,  Michigan  State  College. 

Barrows.  260  and  under  300  lbs.  (21 
shown);  1,  Okla.  A.  &  M.  Col.;  2  and  3. 
Purdue  Univ.;  4.  Iowa  State  College;  5, 
Pennsylvania  State  Col. 

Pen  of  barsows,  180  and  under  220  lbs. 
(6  shown):  1,  Okla.  A.  &  M.  Col.;  2. 
Iowa  State  Col.;  3,  Michigan  State  Col.; 
4   and   5.    Pennsylvania   State   College. 

Pen  of  Barrows.  220  and  under  260  lbs. 
(7  shown):  1.  Purdue  University;  2.  la. 
State  Col.;  3,  Penn  State  Col.;  4,  Mich. 
State  Col.;  5.  J.  H.  Nickel  &  Sons,  Arenz- 
ville,    Illinois. 

Pen  of  barrows.  260  and  under  300  lbs. 
(7  shown):  1.  Purdue  University;  2.  Ok- 
lahoma A.  &.  M.  College;  3,  Iowa  State 
College;  4.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege;   5,    Michigan    State    College. 

Five  barrows,  any  weight.  Get  of 
one  sire.  (5  shown):  1.  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; 2,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  3, 
Iowa  State  College;  4,  J.  H.  Nickel  &  Sons; 
5,    Pennsylvania    State    College. 

CHAMPION  BABBOW:  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

Beserve  Champion  Barrow:  Oklahoma 
A.    &    M.    College. 

Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Oklahoma  A. 
&M.    College. 

Beserve  Champion  Pen  of  Barrows :  Pur- 
due    University. 

FOI.AND-CHINAS 

Judge. — L.  A.  Weaver.  Columbid,  Mo. 

Barrow.  180  and  under  220  lbs.  (17 
shown):  1,  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 
111.;  2,  University  of  Minnesota;  3.  Colum- 
bian Stock  Farm.  Grandview,  Mo.;  4  and  6^ 
Purdue   University. 

Barrow,  220  and  under  260  lbs.  (21 
shown):  1  and  2,  Purdue  University;  3 
and  5,  University  of  Wisconsin;  4,  Co- 
lumbian Stock  Farm. 

Barrow,  :'(X)  and  under  300  lbs.  (23 
shown):  1,  Iowa  State  College;  2,  Pur- 
due University;  3,  Cohimbian  Stock  Farm; 
4,  University  of  Minnesota;  5,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Pen  of  barrow.-^.  180  and  under  220  lbs. 
(€  shown):  1.  Purdue  University;  2,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  3,  Columbian  Stock 
Farm;  4.  Iowa  State  College;  5.  Univer- 
sity   of   Wisconsin. 

Pen  of  barrows.  220  and  under  260  lbs.  (8 
shown):  1,  Purdue  University;  2,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  ,3,  Iowa  State  College; 
4  Columbian  Stock  Farm;  5,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Pen  of  barrows,  260  and  under  300  lbs. 
(7  shown):  1,  Purdue  Univer.sity;  2.  Iowa 
State  College;  3.  UnlcersUy  of  Minnesota; 
4.  Columbian  Stock  Farm;  5,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Five  barrows,  any  weight.  Get  of 
one  sire.  (5  pens  shown):  1.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; 2,  Iowa  State  College;  3,  Uut. 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  4,  University  of 
Minnesota;  5,  University  of  Illinois. 

Champion    Barrow:     Purdue    University. 

Beserve  Champion  Barrow:  Iowa  State 
College. 

Champion  Pen  of  Barrows:  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Beserve  Champion  Pen  of  Barrows:  Pur- 
due   University. 

DUROC-JEBSEYS 

Judge.— A.  F.  Sinex,  Cudahy.  Wisconsin. 

Barrow.  180  and  under  220  lbs.  (14 
shown):  1  and  I,  University  of  Illinois; 
2,  Iowa  State  Co'lege;  3,  University  of 
Minnesota;    5.    Edellyn    Farms,    Wil.son.  111. 

Barrow,  1.'20  and  v.nder  lifiO  Ib.s.  dl 
shown)'  1,  2  and  1,  Purdue  nniver«ity:  3, 
UnivfT.^ity  of  Illinois;   r>.  Iowa    St.ito  Col. 

Htinnw.  liiJO  and  under  .'«)(J  lbs.  (16 
shown):     1,   Univer.-ity  of   Illinois;   2.    Iowa 


State  College;   3,  I'ni versity  of  Minnesota; 
4  ajid  6.  Lniversity  of  Wisionsin. 

Pen  of  barrows,  180  and  under  220  lbs. 
((i  shown):  1,  University  of  Illinois;  2. 
Edellyn  Farms:  3,  H.  H.  Yake,  Cardington, 
Ohio;  4,  University  of  Miiuie.sota;  .5,  Iowa 
State  College. 

Pen  of  barrows,  220  and  under  260  lbs. 
(1  shown):  1,  Purdue  University;  2,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinoi.s;  3,  Iowa  State  College: 
4,   University   of  Minnesota. 

I'cn  of  barrows,  260  and  under  .300  lb.<?. 
(5  shown):  1,  Iowa  State  College;  2, 
University  of  Illinois :  3,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; 1,  University  of  Wi-sconsin;  tj,  Uni- 
versity of   Minnesota. 

Five  barrows,  any  weight  above.  Get 
of  one  sire.  (5  shown):  1,  Iowa  St.ite  Col- 
lege; 2,  Purdue  University;  3,  University 
of  Illinois;  4,  Unt\'ersity  of  Minnesota;  5. 
Pennsylvania   State   College. 

Chami>lon    Barrow:     University    of    III. 

Beserve  Champion  Barrow:  University 
of   Illinois. 

Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Iowa  State 
College. 

Beserve  Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Pur- 
due University. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Judge. — Arthur    Tomson.    Wabash,    Ind. 

Barrow,  180  and  under  220  lbs.  (12 
shown):  1  and  2.  Iowa  State  College;  3, 
University  of  Minnesota;  4,  Pennsylvania 
State   College;    5,    University   of   Illinois. 

Barrow,  220  and  under  260  lbs.  (26 
shown):  1,  Purdue  University;  2  and  3, 
H.  H.  Yake;  4,  University  of  Illinois;  5, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Barrow,  260  and  under  300  lbs.  (23 
shown):  1.  Purdue  University;  2,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  3,  Iowa  State  College; 
4,  H.  H.  Yake;  5.  I.  L.  Rudasill.  Molino. 
Missouri. 

Pen  of  barrows,  180  and  under  220  lbs. 
(4  shown):  1.  Iowa  State  College;  2.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  3.  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  4,  University  of  Illinois. 

Pen  of  barrows,  220  and  under  260  lbs. 
(7  shown):  1.  H.  H.  Yake;  2,  University 
of  Minnesota;  3,  Michigan  State  College; 
4.   Otto  Holle,   Decatur,   Indiana. 

Pen  of  barrows,  260  and  under  300  lbs. 
(7  shown) :  1.  Purdue  Unlvcjrsity ;  2,  I.  L. 
Rudasill;  3,  University  of  Minnesota;  4. 
University  of  Illinois;   5.   H-  H.  Yake. 

Five  barrows,  any  weight  above.  Get  of 
one  sire.  (5  shown):  1.  H.  H.  Yake;  2, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  3.  University 
of  Illinois;  4,  University  of  Minnesota;  5, 
Iowa  State  College. 

Champion    Barrow:    Purdue    University. 

Beserve  Champion:    Iowa  State  College. 

Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Beserve  Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  H. 
H.  Yake. 

HAMFSHIBES 

Judge. — L.  A.  Weaver,  Columbia.  Mo. 

Barrow.  180  and  under  220  lbs.  (23 
shown) :  1  and  4,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege; 2,   Iowa  State  College;  3.  Streetei    S 

University. 

Barrow.  220  and  under  260  lbs.  (29 
shown):  1  and  3,  Iowa  State  College;  2. 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  4.  University 
of  Illinois;  5.  Simon  C.  Moon.  Towanda, 
Illinois. 

Barrow.  260  and  under  300  lbs.  (26 
shown) :  1  and  2.  Purdue  University ;  3. 
Iowa  State  College;  4,  University  of  Il- 
linois;  5,   Simon  C.   Moon. 

Pen  of  ^arrow3,  180  and  under  220  lbs. 
(9  shown):  1.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College; 
2  Iowa  State  College;  3,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; 4.  Strecter  &  Kupper;  5,  Simon  C 
Moon. 

Pen  '^f  barrows,  220  and  under  260  lbs. 
(7  shown):    1,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College; 

2.  Jack  Hcffelflnger,  Mingo,  Iowa;  3. 
Streeter  &  Kupper;  4,  Purdue  University; 
6.   J.    M.   Ballard,   Marion,    Indiana. 

Pen  of  barrows.  260  and  under  300  Ib.i. 
(7  shown):  1,  Purdue  University;  2,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  3.  Iowa  State  College; 
4.  J.  M.  Ballard;  5,  Frank  Brown,  Aledo, 
Illinois. 

Five  barrows,  any  weight  above.  Get 
of  one  sire.  (11  shown):  1,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity;  2,  Iowa  State  College;  3,  Okla- 
homa A.  &  M.  College;  4.  University  of 
Illinoi';;  .5,  Streeter  &  Kupper. 
Champion  Barrow:  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College. 

Beserve   Champion:   I*urdue  University. 

Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Beserve  Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Ok- 
lahoma  A.    &   M.    College. 

TAMWOBTHS 

Judge. — B.    F.    David.son,    Menlo.   Iowa. 

Barrow,  180  and  under  220  lbs,  (11 
shown):  1,  Iowa  State  College;  2.  Iowa 
State  College;  3  and  5.  Fox  Chemical  Com- 
pany, De.i  Moines,  Iowa;  4.  Guy  W.  Baker, 
Shelbyville,   Illinois. 

Barrow,  220  and  under  260  lbs.  (10 
shown):    1  and  2.  Fox  Chemical  Company; 

3,  4  and  5,  Guy  W.  Baker. 

Barrow.  260  and  under  300  lbs.  (9 
shown):  1  and  5.  Warwick  &  Warwick. 
Aledo,  Illinois;  2  and  3,  Emerson  Little- 
john,  Christiansburg,  Ohio;  4.  Fox  (Jlieni- 
ical  Company. 

Pen  of  barrows.  180  and  under  220  lbs. 
(4  shown) :  1.  Iowa  State  College;  2.  Guy 
W.  Baker;  3,  Fox  Chemical  Company;  4, 
Emerson    Llttlejohn. 

Pen  of  barrows,  220  and  under  260  lbs. 
(3  shown):  1,  Fox  Chemical  Company;  2, 
Guy  W.   Baker:  3,   Emerson  Little.iohn. 

Pen  of  barrows,  2CA)  and  under  :^(i()  ||,.: 
(:<  shown):  1,  Warwick  &  Warwick:  2. 
FInierson  Littlejohn:.  3  Vdk  I'lienijcal  ("o. 

Five  burrows,  any  weigiit.  Get  of  one 
.Hire.   (5  shown):     1,   Iowa   Slute  (_'olloge,   1. 
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Fox  Chemical  Company;  3.  Guy  W.  Baker- 
4.  B'mer.son  Littlejohn;  ,'j,  Warwick  &  Wari 
wick. 

Champion   Barrow:    Iowa   State  College, 

Reserve  Champion  Barrow:  Warwick  i 
Warwick. 

Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Iowa  State 
Collcj.'.". 

Reserve  Champion  Pen  of  Barrows:  Fo\ 
Chemical   Ccmipany. 

I.ABGE    YORKSHIRES 

Judge. — Arthur    L.    Anderson.    Amo.s,   la, 

Barrow,  180  and  under  22(t  Ib.s.  jg 
shown):  1  and  2,  Emerson  Littlejohn,  3, 
Michigan  State  College;  4  and  ,0,  Schenclt 
&    Grenard,    Waynetown,    Indian.i. 

Barrow,  220  and  under  260  lbs.  (13 
shown):  1.  University  of  Wisconsin;  2 
and  5.  Schenck  &  Grenard;  3,  Emerson 
Littlejohn;    4,    Michigan    State    ('ollege. 

Barrow.  260  and  under  300  lbs.  (u 
shown):  1,  University  of  Wisconsin;  2, 
Michigan  State  College:  3  and  4.  Schenok 
&  Grenard ;    5.   B.    F.   Davidson,    Menlo,  1;^. 

Pen  of  barrows,  180  and  under  220  lbs. 
(3  shown):  1,  Emerson  Littlejohn;  2! 
Schenck  &  Grenard;  3,  Michigan  State 
College. 

Pen  of  barrows,  220  and  \mder  260  lb.s. 
(4  shown):  1,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
2,  Schenck  &  Grenard;  3,  Michigan  State 
College;    4.    Emerson   Littlejohn. 

Pen  of  barrows,  260  and  under  300  lbs. 
(3  shown):  1,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
2,  Schenck  &  Grenard;  3,  Michigan  State 
College. 

Five  barrows,  any  weight.  Get  of  one 
sire.  (4  shown) :  1.  University  of  Wis- 
consin; 2,  Emerson  Littlejohn;  .3,  Schenck 
&  Grenard:  4,   Michigan  State  College. 

Champion  Barrow:  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Beserve  Champion  Barrow;  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Champion  Feu  of  Barrows:  University 
of  Wlscotisin. 

Beserve  Champion  Pen  of  Barrows:  Em- 
erson  Littlejohn. 

SPOTTED    POI.AND.CHINAS 

Judge. — L.   A.   Weaver,   Columbia.    Mo. 

Barrow.  180  and  under  220  lbs.  (15 
shown) :  1,  2  and  5,  The  Wilt  Farm.s, 
Hillsboro.  Indiana;  3  and  4,  H.  H.  Yake. 

Barrow,  220  and  under  260  lbs.  (11 
shown):  1  and  5,  H.  H.  Yake;  2  and  1, 
Columbian  Stock  Farm;  3.  The  Wilt 
Farms. 

Barrow,  260  and  under  30O  lbs.  (12 
shown):  1.  The  Wilt  Farms;  2  and  5, 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  3,  Iowa  State 
College;    4,    Columbian   Slock   Farms. 

Pen  of  barrows.  180  and  under  220  Ib.s. 
(5  shown) :  1.  CRarle.s  Wilt,  Hillsboro, 
Indiana;  2,  H.  IL  Yake;  3,  I.  C.  Lister, 
Pulaski,  Iowa;  4,  The  Wilt  Farms;  a, 
Oklahoma   A.  &   M.   College. 

Pen  of  barrows,  220  and  under  260  lbs. 
(;i  shown):  1,  Columbian  Stock  Farm;  2, 
The  Wilt   Farms;   3,   Charles  Wilt. 

Pen  of  barrows.  260  and  inider  300  lbs. 
(4  shown) :  1,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College; 
Z  Iowa  State  College;  3.  The  Wilt  Farms; 
4.    Charles  Wilt. 

Five  barrows,  any  weight.  Get  of  one 
sire.  (4  shown) :  1,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College;  2.  Columbian  Stock  Farm;  3,  The 
Wilt   Farms;   4.   H.   H.   Yake. 

Champion  Barrow:    H.   H.   Yake. 

Beserve  Champion  Barrow:  The  Wilt 
Farms. 

Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College. 

Beserve  Champion  Fen  of  Barrows:  Wilt 
Farmss. 

CHAMPION  AND  GBAND  CHAMPION 
BABBOWS 

Judge. — H.  W.  Vaughan,  Bozeman,  Mont 

Champion  Barrow.  180  and  under  i'.) 
lbs.:  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  on  Hamp- 
shire. 

Reserve  Champion  Barrow,  180  and  un- 
det  220  lbs.:  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
on  Berkshire. 

Champion  Barrow.  220  and  under  260 
lbs. :    Purdue  University,  on  Berkshire. 

Reserve  Champion  Barrow,  220  and  un- 
der 260  lbs.:  Purdue  University,  on  Ches- 
tei -White. 

Champion  Barrow,  260  and  under  3(W 
lbs.:  Iowa  State  College,  on  Poland- 
China. 

Reserve  Champion  Biirrow,  260  and  un- 
der 3(J()  lbs.:  University  of  Illinois,  on 
Duroc-Jersey. 

OBAND  CHAMPION  BABBOW  of  the 
Show:     Purdue    University,    on    Hcikshire. 

BESEBVE  OBAND  CHAMPION  BAB- 
BOW of  the  Show:  Purdue  University,  on 
Chester-White. 

OBAND  CHAMPION  PEN  OF  BAB- 
BOWS: Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  on 
Berkshire. 

BESEBVE  GBAND  CHAMPION  FEN 
OP  BABBOWS:  Purdue  University,  on 
Hampshire. 


— O- 


Fat  Sheep 

SHBOPSHIBES 

Jud.ge.— N.  Noel  Gibson,  Komoka,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Yearling  wethens.  (6  shown) :  1,  Jess 
C.  Andrfw.s,  West  Point,  Ind.;  2.  Okla 
homa  A.  &  M.  College;  3.  University  of 
Minne.sota;  4.  Iowa  State  College;  T),  I'ur- 
dup    University. 

Wether  lambs.  (13  shown):  1  and  5. 
Mi<higan  State  College;  East  Lansintr. 
Michigan;  2.  Armstrong  Brothers.  Fowl- 
erville,  Michigan ;  3  and    I,   Iowa  State  Col 

Champion   Wether:     Midiig.-in.  Slate   Col. 

Beserve  Cliamx>ion:     University  of   Minn. 

Pcn.s.  (I  .'Jiiown):  1,  Michigan  St,ite  Col- 
ic ge;  2,  lowii  State  College;  ,3,  Oklahoma 
A,  &  M,  College. 
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OPPO  RTU  N ITY 


Though  "Covered  v.'agon  d:iys  ' 
are  gone  forever,  tho  WEST  i.. 
still  a  young  land  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  young  men  and 
women  -an  ideal  land  in  which 
to  build  and  to  grow  -  a  lana 
that  needs  the  hustling  energy 
of  vigorou.s  young  people  and 
will  reward  them  for  .their  in- 
dustry and   effort. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  rich, 
productive  land  at  low  price.s 
along  tho  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway;  irrigated  land, 
and  non-irrigated  land  in  sec- 
tions  assured   a   good    rainfall. 

Ask  your  Neighbitrs  who  have 
vlsitfd  the  West. 

Several  hundred  readers  of 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  have  visit- 
ed West  along  Northern  Pacific 
Lines  on  their  summer  vacation 
tours.  Ask  them  what  they 
think  of  it  as  the  "land  of  op- 
portunity". Or  better  yet,  come 
out  and  see  for  yourself.  Ask  us 
about  low  fares  for  homeseekers 
and  tourists. 

Let   us   Serve  You. 

This  department  of  the  North 
em  Pacific  Railway  has  nothing 
to  sell.  It  is  one  of  our  Jobs  ti> 
give  help  and  advice  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  building 
homes  in  the  West.  And  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  all  the  FACTS 
to  anyone  interested. 


E.   W.    Byeriy,  Gen,    Immig,    Agt.,      SfSj 

988  Nor.  Pac.  Bldjr..  St.  Paul, Minn    ^'' 

rieii.xe  send  me  llieruturo  oa  tlie  t.tate  or  >tui'.- 
chfrkHl    below ; 

[  1  MhiMCM>ta  (    1   Xortli  DHkoin     (    ]   Jlniitnim 

[  1  ItlBhu  I    1   Wnxhlngtciii       I    ]  Orepou 


Name 


Address    . . 


Earn'20  to'25 

A  Day  Grinding  Feed  for 
Your  Neighbors 

One  Man  Can 
Dolt 

With 
This 
Mill 

GEHL  Portable  Mill 

On  Easy  Terms 

A  few  SS  down  starts  you.  Make  aomp  money 
«8y  this  year.  GKUL  will  help  yon.  Here  is  a 
fugged  Hammer  Mill  that  grinds  anything  coarse 
Of  fine.  _  Also  cruslieH  corn.  Takes  less  power  be- 
cause dirct-t  connected,  runs  at  lower  speed  and 
uses  smaller  blower  and  dust  collector.  A  real 
money  maker  from  a  reliable  factory.  Details  upon 
fequest.     Write 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


928  S.  Water  St. 


West   Bend,   Wisconsin 


LET    US    TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

,si:ni)  iou  t;.\T.M.oG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

564  Lyell  Avenue  lochesler,  N.  Y 


E 


LEASE  nn*nlion  Pmnaylvania  k^armer  wnenj 
writing  to  our  advrrt  isera.  Thftywant  to  Unow  i 
«nd  we  wnt  thean  to  know  thst  you  r««d  it  sIL  j 


HAMPSHIBES 

JiuIro. — II.  Nofl  <-!l).-Jiin,  K'»iriiik;i,  Ont., 
('.'iiiiidii. 

YwirliiiK  wetlior.s.  (S  .shown):  1  and  'i, 
Okliilioina  A.  &  M.  t'i)lle(<e;  2.  University 
o:  Mintiesdia;  1.  llniver.sity  of  Miiine.sutu; 
.')     Purdue    lliiiver.'Jity. 

Wftlier  l.unh.s.  CiS  .•^lunvii):  1  find  3, 
PiUMluf  lliiivt'isity ;  2,  J'«,Mui.4ylv!mia  .Stat'- 
CulleKc:  ^  Uiiiv<>r.-'ity  n(  Kcnlnrky.  5, 
Miniiii;    W.     Millt'r.    Wt^ndell.    Idnliu. 

Champion   Wether:     Purdue    llnivtjr.sity., 

oil      l.'lllllj. 

Reserve   ChivnipioH:     Okluhnnia    A.    &   M. 

('ullf'Ki'.    (ill    yi'iirlin^r. 

Pen  of  lainb.s.  (/  .'ihown) :  1.  Purdue 
l'iiiver.4ity.  2.  I'niv^r.-tity  «if  Kentucky;  3. 
I'nivor.fity   of    Mifiin\-<oi:i. 

BAiaBOUII.I>£TS 

Jud^o.— Robert    K.    Miller.    Duvi.«.    Oalif. 

YearlinK    wfther.s.     (7    .sliown):      1,    Ok- 
lahoiriJt    A.    &    M.    College:    2    and    3.    iVIi<li- 
iKin   Slate   CollcKe;    1.    Oklahoma   A.   &   M. 
('ollege;    5.    Chase    Brothor.s.    Willow    Kake.    ; 
South    Dakota 

Wether    lambs.     (1(J    shown):      1.    Purdue 
Piilversity:    2    and    o,    Oklahoma    A.    &    M.    | 
ColleKe;     4.     Ptirdue    Uiiiver.sity :     5.     Iowa    \ 
State    ColleKo.  I 

Champion  Wether:  Oklah(jma  A.  &  M. 
Odle^e.    on    yearling.  j 

Beserve    Champion:     I'urduo   University.    | 
on    lumb. 

I'en    of    wether    lambs,     i^    .shown):       1. 
Purdue   ITniversity;    2,   Oklahoma    A.    &    M. 
CJolleKe:    3.    l'niver.--ity   oi    lllinoi.-i.    1.    lowa    [ 
State  College:   .').   Michigan  State  College. 


SOUTHDOWNS 

Judge.— E.    L.    Shaw.    A."hley.    Ohio. 

Yearling  wethers'.  (9  shown) :  1  and  2, 
Purdue  Univer.sity:  3.  Mountain  Farm. 
Bradstreet.    Masy. ;    4.    Iowa   State  College: 

5  Pennsylvania    State    College. 
'Wether    lamb.s.    (31    .shown):      1.    Purdue 

University;  2.  3,  4  and  5,  Univer.sity  of 
Kentucky. 

Champion  Wether:  Purdue  University, 
on    lamb. 

Beserve  Champion  Wether:  Purdue  Uni- 
ver.sity,   on    yearling. 

Pen  of  lambs.  (9  shown) :  1.  Purdue 
I'ni  versity:  2,  University  of  Kentucky;  3, 
Mountain    Farm. 

I.INCOI.NS 

Judge.— Monte  H.  Thornton.  E.  Lansing,  , 
Mil  higan.  | 

Yearling  wether.s.  (8  .shown) :  1,  H.  M.  j 
Lee.   Highgate.   Out.,   Can.;   2,   R.  S.  Robson 

6  Son.  Denfield,  Ont.,  Can.;  3.  William 
Goddard,  Denfield,  Ont.,  Can.:  4.  R.  S. 
Robson   &   Son :    ."i,    II.    M.    Lee. 

Wether  lambs:  (12  shown):  1.  Harry  T. 
Crandell.  Ca.s.s  City.  Michigan;  2.  William 
Goddard:  3.  H.  M.  Lee:  4.  Harry  T.  Cran- 
dell:   5.    R.    S.    Rob.son   &   Son. 

Champion  Wether:  H.  M.  Lee,  on  year- 
ling. 

Beaerve   Champion:    Harry  T.   Crandell, 

on    welliei     Iamb. 

Peji  of  wether  lambs.  (4  shown):  1, 
Harry  T.  Crandell:  2,  William  Goddard;  3. 
H.  M.   Lee;  4,  R.   S.  Robson  &  Son. 

OXFOBDS 

Judge. — Gavin  W.  McKerrow,  Pewaukec, 
Wisconsin. 

Yearling  wethers.  (9  shown):  1,  Iowa 
State  College;  2  and  3.  Michigan  State 
Cidlege;    4   and    5.    Oklahoma   A.   &    M.   Col. 

Wether  lambs.  (17  shown):  1.  Marcll- 
bar  Farm.  Libertyville,  111.;  2,  O.  R.  Quak- 
enbuah.  rfharpesville.  Ind.;  3.  Michigan 
State  College:  4.  O.  R.  Quakenbu.sh;  5, 
Iowa    State   College. 

Champion  Wether:  Marellbar  Farm,  on 
lamb. 

Beserve  Champion:  Iowa  State  College, 
on    yearling. 

Pen  of  wether  lambs.  (.5  shown):  1. 
O.  R.  Quakenbush;  2.  Marellbar  I^arm; 
3.  Iowa  State  College;  4.  R.  J.  Fleming 
Kstate.  Toronto.  Canada:  5,  Michigan  State 
College. 

BOBSETS 

Judge.— P.  C.  MacKenzie,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Yearling  wether.s.  (5  shown);  1.  Bald 
Hill  Farm.  Beverly.  Mass.;  2.  3  and  5. 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  4,  Michigan 
State    College. 

Wether  lambs.  (13  shown) :  1  and  2. 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  3.  Michigan 
State  College:  4  and  5.  Hob  and  Nob  Farm. 
France.'^town,    N.    H. 

Champion  Wether:  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College,   on    lamb. 

Beserve  Champion:  Bald  Hill  Farm, 
on   yearling. 

Pen  of  wether  lambs:  (4  shown):  1. 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College:  2.  Hob  and 
Nob   Farm;  3,  Michigan  State  College. 

CHEVIOTS 

Judge.— H.    L.   Garrigu.s.   Storr.-*,   Conn. 

Yearling  wether.s.  (6  .shown):  1.  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky;  2.  Keith  B.  Clark. 
ClJirk'.s  Hill,  Indiana:  3  and  I,  University 
of    Kentu(ky:    .'>.    Univer.sity   of   Wi.sc<msin. 

Wether  lambs.  (16  .shown):  1.  Univer- 
.sity i.f  Kentucky;  2.  T.  Harris  &  Son.s. 
Kokomo,  Ind.:  3  and  4.  University  of  K.i\- 
tuiky:   5.   R.   K.   Pullin.  Waterloo.    Iowa. 

Champion  Wether:  University  of  Ken- 
tucky,   on    ye.irliTig. 

Beserve  Champion:  University  of  Ken- 
tucky,   on    l.ainb. 

Pen  of  wether  lamb.s.  (I  .shown):  1,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky:  2,  R.  E.  Pullin;  3, 
University    of    Kentucky. 

COTSWOI.DS 

Judge. -John    K.iwling.s.    Wheaton,    111. 
(Continued    on    page    15.) 


Z^^^'^mrx, 


Where 

Family  Life  Is  Secure 


'The  farm  is  the  anchor  that  will  hold  through 
the  storms  that  sweep  all  else  away." 

THE  great  "Empire  Builder"  was  right.    Farm  families  ore  protected 
from  the  storms  of  adversity  that  may  leave  others  homeless  and 
destitute.    This  is  especially  true  when  the  farm  is  soundly  financed. 

During  fourteen  yeors,  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have  promoted  the 
security  of  farm  homes.  With  their  aid,  more  than  half  a  million  farmers  have 
replaced  troublesome  short-term  mortgages  with  long-term  "disappearing 
mortgages  that  eventually  bring  complete  freedom  from  debt. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville.  Ky. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


NEW   ^    ^   ^    DELLINGER 
Hammer-Type  MILLS 


^¥ith  Molasses  Mixing 
Attacliinent 

(Patent  applied  for.) 

Sizes  to  operate  with  7*  j  to 
40-H.P.  Motors. 

Furnished  with  or  without  Auto- 
matic  Feed   Rolls  and   Governor. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 


A.  M.  DELLINGER  COMPANY 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIKE  HOGS.  — Mcnl  lieiidid  by  lto.»k\v.MKl 
Itiildcr  -101  li,  l«t  (irlzc  aad  cliniiiiiion  bonr  at 
eiplil  lendlnir  wlmws.  .Sept.  \>\k^  and  skms  lired 
to  liiin   for   Mnrcli   farrow.    .\\m\  u  Rrowttiy  .Marcli 


IxMir    of    I  lie    riKlit    tyiH>. 
C.   E.    MAHAN   &   S6n. 


Cortland,    Ohio 


PURE-BRED    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.- Both    sexes. 

.VIso     ISroii/.e     turllcv     toliis. 

THOS.    McLAliGHLIN.  Zanosvillo.   Ohio 


Large  Berkshires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER, 


Grand  lot  of  iiigs  mated, 

bred  Kilt'*,  service  boar*. 

Roseville.    Ohio 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.-  NntionnI 
(•lmiii|il()iislii|>bliM)clliiies.  I'rices  reiisonable  and  in- 
clude reci-'lritlion  mid  vaecination  All  iiRes  avnit- 
able.    Thistle   Dhu    Farms.  Inc.,    Blairstown,    N.J. 

REG.     SPOTTED     POLAND-CHINAS.-  «     to    10 

wks  old  |ii|;s.  $«..'">(»  elllier  sex.  .Sold  out  of 
older  hogs.  A.  M.  Kennel.   R.  2.  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Cheater  Whites. 
Service  boars.  piRS  and  t>red  sows.  CliHiiipion 
blocKl.  .Must  idease.      C.  E.  CASSEL.    Hershey.  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  f>r  breed  liiu.  <!  K  weeks. 
.$1  M.  I'eedlnR  pics,  (i  v.eks.  !<:(.. ^.t»:  H  weeks. 
s;:.7").  C.    Lewis    Taylor,        WyalusinR,    Pa. 


— DUROC    BOARS    AND    GILTS — 

.«2((  (M»    eiicli      res.     -^H    -^^lo'k     Iiiiniiined. 

B.  Hi  JOHNSON.  West  Liberty,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention     Pennsylvania     Farmer. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernsey  Buiisf; 


iii'iii  vjiir  iii«/iiiii  lu  s«?iv- 
Iceuble  age.  Sons  of  Up- 
land's Uood  liift  A.R.,  sire  of  Junior  Chamidon, 
I'enns.vlvnnia  .Show.  o>it  of  A.R.  dams  wltli  rec- 
ords up  to  7UU  Ib.s.  fat.  Herd  .\ccredited  and 
Ulood  Tested.  I'rices  (o  unit  times. 
FRITZLYN    FARMS,  Fipersville.    Fa. 


SHEEP 

pQa.   SsIa     ^     I'M"'     Delaine     Merino     Rams, 
•..»<»««     I     .,,,,1     J    jp^_     ^j,j       (lood     ones 

Lee    R.    Scott    &    Sons.  Bnrgettstown,    Pa. 


Shropshire  Rams  ^,*,!t.rri;  ^^,^' 

HYLLMEDE    FARM.  Beaver.    Fa. 

—REGISTERED   SHAOFSHIRES— 

Se\er«l    bred    e»ves    for    siile. 
L.   M.   HEIGHWAY,  Bluffton.   Ohio 

CATTLE 

BUCK   &    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FARMS 
Hereford  Cattle — -Poland-China  Hors     HampiMr* 
Sheep     Uraft    Horaes.  THE    SAINT    AHOXTB 

COMPANY,  Mortonvillt).    Penna. 

Pure-Bred  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  and  bull 
calves.  I'olandChiiia  hiiRs  and  Hiimpshire  sheep. 
Write    E.    H.    Williams,  Marlinton.    W.    Va. 

A.ngus  Cattle   "Tfrr"""''" 

Write    BAYARD    BROS..  Wsvnnsburg.    Fa. 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Ki>r  Snii-     liiilj  Ciilf.    4   weeks  olil     ;i    few   cows. 
C.    G.    WAGNER.  We«tford.   Pa. 


Solving  the  Buying  '^<^z^^'£^ 

T^fChhl  i>m  better  crops.  A  well-planned  marketing 
^ ^  lyf/l-t^'fi-  campaigrn  will  bring  you  higher  prices.  And 
well-informed  buying  will  brmg  you  more  for  every  dollar  spent. 
This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  master  farmer  builds  his  econ- 
omy program. 

The  third  leg  becomes  an  easy  matter  when  you  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  your  farm  paper.  Reading  them  saves  you  time  and  actual 
money.  You  can  learn  what  goods  are  standard,  where  to  get  them, 
how  much  you  are  expected  to  pay. 

Advertisements  in  this  paper  can  be  depended  upon. 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


Farmer's  Business  Letter 


HOGS  mean  more  to  the  corn  belt 
farmer  just  now  than  anything 
else,  and  further  declines  this  week 
added  to  a  general  feeling  of  discour- 
agement. Prices  at  the  close  were 
down  to  the  lowest  point  since  1899, 
the  result  of  a  tremendously  large 
week  in  hog  marketing.  It  was  the 
largest  supply  for  one  week  since  early 
in  1928,  with  870,000  received  at  eleven 
markets.  That  number  compares  with 
561,000  last  week,  681,000  a  year  ago, 
ond  779,000  two  years  ago.  , 

Trade  was  at  its  low  point  at  the 
week-end,  with  tops  at  $4.30.  Aver- 
age price  for  the  week  was  $4.30,  a 
drop  of  a  dime  from  the  previous 
week.  Shipments  east  on  order  were 
about  as  large  in  number  as  in  recent 
weeks,  but  the  percentage  dropped  to 
only  15  per  cent,  the  result  of  the 
large  increase  in  the  total  offering. 
Average  weight  is  still  under  normal 
for  the  time  of  year.  The  average 
this  week  was  221  pounds,  9  pounds 
under  the  average  for  the  same  week 
of  the  past  five  years. 

Whether  the  low  point  of  the  mar- 
ket has  now  been  reached  is  more  than 
can  be  said.  It  will  depend  on  the 
runs  from  now  on,  and  the  trade  is 
all  at  sea  on  what  to  expect.  Rather 
liberal  supplies  for  at  least  the  re- 
mainder of  this  month  are  looked  for, 
with  the  feeling  that  after  the  first  of 
the  year  they  are  likety  to  let  up, 
and  with  storage  utocks  moderate 
there  is  hope  of  some  improvement 
in  prices   then. 

Show  hogs  in  the  International 
averaged  only  $5.18,  and  the  grand 
champion  load  sold  at  $7.50,  the  low- 
est price  since  1911. 

Wide   Spread   in    Cattle 

The  striking  feature  of  the  cattle 
market  is  the  wide  spread.  Only  a 
few  of  the  very  choice  offerings  are 
selling  in  the  top  range  of  prices,  from 
$12  up.  Between  these  tops  and  the 
kind  selling  at  $10  and  below  there  is 
so  little  difference  that  the  situation 
is  confusing  even  to  experienced  cat- 
tlemen. The  result  is  that  the  market 
is  being  misjudged  by  shippers  as 
much  as  $3  or  $4,  and  that  of  course 
means  disappointment  when  sales  are 
made. 

Cattle  receipts  were  rather  liberal 
this  week.  They  usually  are  when  the 
International  is  being  held.  The  re- 
•  suit  was  a  decided  drop  in  prices. 
And  the  plainer  kinds  of  cattle  took 
the  brunt  of  the  decline.  Thus  tops 
this  week  sold  up  to  $12.85,  only  15 
cents  under  last  week,  but  the  average 
price  Tor  the  week  was  only  $7.35, 
compared    with    $8.55    last    week. 

The  International  carlots  of  fat  cat- 
tle sold  pretty  well,  being  the  kind 
that  are  in  greatest  demand  just  now. 
The  93  loads  averaged  $13.82,  com- 
pared with  $15.39  a  year  ago. 

Outside  of  the  tops  the  cattle  market 
is  very  discouraging  to  producers,  and 
there  is  not  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the 
future,  except  for  the  belief  that  choice 
steers  of  the  heavier  weights  are  likely 
to  continue  to  be  rather  scarce. 
Lambs  Steady  at  Decline 

The  lamb  market  held  about  steady 
on  tops  this  week,  and  the  average 
price,  at  $5.50.  lost  30  cents,  with  re- 
ceipts quite  large.  After  the  sharp 
drop  Monday  there  was  little  change 
In  prices.  The  run  here  was  96,500 
head,  against  85,000  head  last  week, 
and  the  combined  total  at  leading 
points  showed  a  corresponding  in- 
crease. Top  of  the  week,  for  natives, 
was  $6.10,  50  cents  off  from  last  week, 
while  the  best  price  on  westerns  was 
$6.10,  75  cents   off  from  last  week. 

Carlot  lambs  in  the  International 
sold  very  well.  The  grand  champion 
load,  exhibited  by  Robert  McEwen  & 
Sons,  of  Canada,  brought  $13.25,  lowest 
price  since  1913.  Other  loads  sold  at 
a  range  of  $7  to  $16.25,  with  the  pack- 
ers the  big  buyers. 

Grain  Trade  Marks  Time 

Wheat  closed  with  a  little  gain  this 
week,  and  corn,  on  the  basis  of  lib- 
eral offerings,  a  little  lower.  Changes 
were  not  large,  and  as  a  whole  grain 
trade  has  been  marking  time.  Most 
optimistic  news  of  the  week  was  word 
that  Russia  instead  of  selling  was  a 
buyer  for  import,  but  this  was  offset 
to  some  extent  by  the  opinion  that 
that  country  probably  has  about  as 
much  gi-ain  to  export  as  last  year.  If 
the  latter  proves  to  be  true  it  will 
certainly   tend    to   keep   prices    low. 

Wheat  market  opinion  is  quite  mix- 
ed, some  predicting  receding  prices 
until  there  is  improvement  in  the 
European     financial     condition.      With 


better  conditions  across  the  water 
there  is  reason  to  expect  liberal  buying 
as  presumably  the  wheat  is  needed. 
Further  decline  in  corn  is  looked  for 
by  many.  This  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  country  will  soon  commence 
to  sell  corn  in  larger  volume  and  that 
the  commercial  demand  will  not  readi- 
ly absorb  offerings. 

Chicago,   Dec.   5,   1931.         Watson. 
« 

Produce  Market  Review 

nnHE  fresh  egg  market  wets  weak 
•^  and  irregular  and  prices  declined 
almost  daily.  Trading  was  unusually 
dull,  even  for  the  week  following 
Thanksgiving,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  slow  period  accompanied 
by  lower  prices.  The  receipts  were 
moderate  but  more  than  ample  for 
trade  requirements  and  there  was 
some   accumulation   of  supplies. 

Reports  from  nearby  producing  sec- 
tions indicate  that  a  fairly  heavy  win- 
ter production  may  be  expected,  al- 
though much  depends  on  weather  con- 
ditions. The  majority  of  the  dealers 
believe  that  recent  price  declines  have 
probably  discounted  increases  in  pro- 
duction and  that  an  improved  buying 
demand  should  develop  in  the  near 
future. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely  grad- 
ed white  extrsis  were  quoted  at  38@40c 
per  dozen  in  Philadelphia,  white  ex- 
tras and  browns  at  33(g)36c  and  mixed 
colors  at  27@36c.  The  egg  market  in 
New  York  was  weak  and  unsettled 
with  the  best  quality  whites  and 
browns  dropping  about  8c  per  dozen 
in  price  during  the  week.  Other 
grades  also  sold  at  lower  prices.  Prices 


of  white  nearby  eggs  ranged  from  26o 
per  dozen  for  small  fresh  stock  up  to 
39c  for  the  best  marks  with  some  New 
Jersey  eggs  of  fine  quality  bringing  a 
premium  of  Ic  to  2c.  Brown  nearby 
eggs  sold  at  310j39c  and  mixed  colors 
at  19(<j36c. 

Butter  a  Half  Cent  Lower 

Butter  declined  one-half  cjnt  at  the 
opening  of  the  week  and  then  re- 
mained unchanged  to  the  close.  Trad- 
ing was  unsatisfactory  with  buyers 
working  cautiously.  Receivers  sold 
freely  in  an  effort  to  prevent  supplies 
from  accumulating.  Top  grades  were 
not  in  heavy  supply  and  cleared  fairly 
well,  but  undergrades  were  very  drag- 
gy  and  showed  a  tendency  to  accum- 
ulate. There  appears  to  be  very  little 
buying  based   on   future  requirements. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  in  New 
York  from  the  nearby  sections  were 
light  and  prices  held  about  steady. 
There  was  a  moderate  demand  for 
the  best  fowl  and  turkeys,  but  the 
market  was  draggy  on  all  stock  of  av- 
erage quality.  Nearby  Leghorn  fowl 
were  quoted  at  17((i)20c,  colored  fowl 
20(!t;25c,  chickens  15@21c,  pullets  17(?j) 
27c,  broilers  19§i)24c,  capons  25@30c 
and  turkeys  30@32c.  Live  rabbits  were 
in  limited  demand  with  supplies  not 
cleaning  up.  Prices  ranged  from  10® 
16o  per  pound.  Dressed  rabbits 
brought  20<fi>25c  per  pound. 

Dressed  poultry  was  about  steady  in 
New  York  with  rather  light  receipts. 
Broilers  sold  at  20(ti)28o  per  pound, 
chickens  at  20«*28c,  fryers  at  20@26c 
and  capons  at  30  @  38c. 

Potatoes  a  Little  Stronger 

The  white  potato  market  showed 
some  improvement  during  the  week  al- 
though there  was  very  little  change 
in  price.  Supplies  in  city  markets 
were  moderate  and  trading  was  a  lit- 
tle more  active.  The  colder  weather 
appeared   to   increase    the    demand   to 


LIVESTOCK 


PITTSBXmOB 

CaUl* 

Monday's  supply  was  light,  40  carloads, 
and  the  demand  was  not  urgent.  The  re- 
sult was  a  rather  slow  market,  with  prices 
showing  little  change  from  last  week  on 
the  majority  of  the  cattle.  A  few  fed 
steers  brought  $8.26@8.75,  not  enough  to 
afford  a  basis  for  quotations.  Good  grass 
steers  went  at  $7.50*1)7.80  but  few  were 
good  enough  to  sell  above  $7.  Useful  handy 
butcher  steers  with  flesh  brought  $6.50(&) 
R.lFt.  fair  kind  nrrujyjH  *6  and  crdinar" 
killers  55@5.50,  those  at  $5.50  showing 
some  flesh.  Common  light  steers  went  at 
$4^4.50,  lacking  merit  for  feeders  or  kill- 
ers. A  load  of  600-pound  yearlings  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  country  for  fur- 
ther feed  were  sold  for  slaughter  at  $5  per 
cwt.  Choice  heifers  of  handy  weight 
brought  $5.75fe)6,  a  few  heavy  ones  $5.25. 
A  few  young  cows  went  at  $5,  but  not 
many  above  $4.50  and  $3.75(S)4  took  very 
useful  butcher  cows.  Canners  ranged  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  inferior  old  cows  to  de- 
cent kind.  Bulls  were  slow,  with  bolognas 
at  $4  and  downward.  Very  few  good 
butcher  bulls  were  here  and  $4.50  prob- 
ably the   limit  on   handy-weight  kind. 

Choice    dry-fed    steers     $8  25@  8  50 

Choice    grass    steers    7  50(^  8  00 

Good   to  choice,  do 7  00®  7  50 

Fair  to  good,   do 6  SOW  7  00 

Ordinary   to  fair    6  OO©  6  50 

Plain  heavy  steers    5  50®  6  25 

Good  to  choice  yearlings  None  here 

Good   butcher  steers,  1,000  to 

1.150   lbs 6  5ord)  6  75 

■  Fair  to  good,  do 6  00®  6  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 6  50®  6  00 

Common,    do 5  OO®  5  50 

Good  light  butcher  steers  6  00®  6  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   5  60®  6  00 

Common  to  medium,  do 4  60®  5  25 

Inferior  light  steers    4  00®  4  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Choice   fat   heifers    5  50®  6  00 

Good  to  choice  heifers  5  00®  5  60 

Fair  to  good  heifers    4  50®  5  00 

Common   to  fair  heifers   3  50®  4  60 

Choice   fat    cows    4  50®  5  00 

Good   to  choice  fat  cows    4  00®  4  50 

Fair  to  good  cows    3  50®  4  00 

Common  to  fair  cows   a  75®  3  25 

tenners    1  75$^  2  50 

Fresh  cow.s,  calf  at  side   30  00®75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  OO®  4  25 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulla  . .     4  25®  4  50 
Fair  to  good   handy  bulls    ...     3  75®  4  25 

Common  to  fair  bulls   8  25®  3  76 

Inferior   bulla    3  oo®  3  25 

For  the  first  time  in  this  century  hogs 
.sold  below  $5  per  cwt.  here  last  week, 
closing  at  $4.75  for  desirable  woight.s. 
Monday's  supply  wa.s  about  25  double- 
deck  carloadsi.  or  4.0OO  head.  With  favor- 
able weather  and  a  good  demand  the  mar- 
ket was  active  and  10®!.^,  higher.  Handy- 
weight  hogs  went  at  $4.90  mainly,  with 
heavy  mixed  largely  $4.75  and  heavy  ^4.M 
®4.60.  the  heavier  the  cheaper.  Priics  f(jr 
light  hog.s  and  pigs  covered  a  wide  ranpe 
140® l.W  pound  hogs  of  the  right  kind 
going  at  $4..')0  or  even  better  for  the 
weightier  .sort,  wliile  those  of  130  lbs  or 
less  went  at  $4.26  or  less  according  to 
quality.     Weighty    pigs    from    this    terri- 


tory were  scarce  and  would  sell  above  $4 
probably,  but  several  carloads  of  light 
pigs  from  the  Northwest  brought  $3.75 
largely,  a  few  $4.  These  were  largely  pigs 
of  75  lbs.  or  less.  Sows  brought  $3.50@ 
3.75,  but  few  are  coming,  and  stags  are 
seldom  seen.  The  quality  of  the  hogs  is 
good  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
them    heavier    than    slaughterers    like. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over  $4  60(S>  4  60 

Heavy    mixed     4  65®  4  75 

Medium   wts.,    180-200  lbs.    ...     4  90 
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Light  Yorkers.  126-150  lbs.  ... 

4  26®  4  50 

Pigs.  90-110  lbs 

3  75®  4  25 

Roughs     

3  60®  3  75 

Stags     

2  00®  2  50 

Sheep  and  Ztambg 

Monday's  receipts  were  moderate,  about 
12  carloads,  mainly  lamb.s.  The  few  .sheep 
here  went  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  for  good 
handy  wethers,  or  about  la.st  week's  prices. 
Lambs  were  active  and  higher,  tops  go- 
,  ing  at  $6.75  and  throw-outs  downward 
from  $5.50,  medium  sort  largely  $5®5.50. 
Most  of  the  lambs  are  now  showing  grain, 
though  probably  they  have  had  both  grain 
and  grass  during  this  unusual  fall.  Heavy 
lambs  are  discounted  75c@$l  per  cwt.,  and 
those  of  100  lbs.  or  over  might  sell  at 
even  a  greater  difference. 

Good  to  best  wethers    $3  25®  3  50 

Good   mixed    2  75®  3  25 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  25®  2  75 

Common  to  fair   1  oO®  2  25 

Good    to   best   lambs    6  50®  6  75 

Medium    lambs    5  00®  5  50 

Culls  and  common  3  oO®  5  00 

Heavy    lambs     5  50(g)  6  00 

Calves 
With  600  calves  on  sale  top  lots  brought 
59    per    cwt.,    medium    kind    $7®7.50    and 
others  $4®6   largely. 

O 

IiAnrCASTEB 

Lancaster,  Dec.  7.— Beef  .steers  and  year- 
lings were  about  steady  with  last  week's 
close.  Top  fed  steers  brought  $8.40,  best 
yearlings  $7.50®7.60.  while  the  bulk  of 
.sales  was  at  $6.50®7.25.  Bulls  and  she- 
stock  were  slow  at  steady  prices.  Stock- 
ers and  feeders  were  in  liberal  supply  and 
about  steady  in  price.  The  undertone  of 
the  market  was  weak  on  lower  grades. 

Hog  receipts  amounted  to  2,275  head. 
The  market  was  about  steady  with  180 
to  260-lb.   top  hogs  selling  at  $6. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  on  the 
ba.sls  of  $9.50  for  choice  vealers. 

The  sheep  market  was  steady,  choice 
lambs  selling  at   $7r(i7.25. 

O. 

CHICAOO 
Cattle 

Chicago.    Dec.   7.— Receipts   totaled    17.000 
head.    Best  steers  were  scarce  and  strong 
others   steady   to   weak. 
Hogs 

Receipts  were  lieavy,  70,000  hogs  being 
on  hand,  including  19,000  direct  to  pack- 
ers. The  market  was  10®15c  higher.  Top 
liogs  brought  $4.45,  bulk  $4,264*4.40.  Pigs 
and  underwiiKhl."  were  a  drug  on  the 
market. 

Sheep 

About  25,000  head  were  on  sale.  The 
market  was  steady  to  25c  higher.  Be.st 
lambs   sold   at    $6.25.    bulk  at   $5®6. 
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some  extent.  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
did  not  show  any  material  change  in 
Philadelphia,  where  practically  all  of 
the  Pennsylvania  stock  is  arriving  by 
motor  truck.  There  is  an  over  supply 
of  poorly  graded  ordinary  stock  and 
this  depresses  the  market  for  good 
stock.  Price  ranged  from  70c  to  90o 
per  100-pound  sack  with  a  very  fev^ 
lots  bringing  $1.  Rail  receipts  of  Maine 
Green  Mountains  sold  at  $lf(i.l.lo  per 
100-pound  sack,  while  boat  receipts 
brought  mostly  95c.  Price  ranges  on 
this  stock  were  practically  the  same 
in  all   eastern   markets. 

"Sweets"  and  Apples 

The  sweet  potato  market  was  very 
quiet  during  the  week  and  dealers  re- 
ported a  slow  movement.  Price  levels 
held  about  the  same.  Supplies  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  were  fairly  ijjj. 
eral  with  most  stock  arriving  by 
truck  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Virginia,  New  Jersey 
yellow  sweets  sold  at  35(d)50c  per  % 
basket,  with  occasional  lots  of  fancy 
stock  somewhat  higher.  The  red 
sweets  sold  at  somewhat  higher  prices 
than  yellows,  especially  on  the  top 
grades. 

Appiti  prices  hold  steady  with  very 
little  change  up  or  down.  The  sup- 
plies in  Philadelphia  and  other  east- 
ern cities  were  moderate  to  liberal. 
Dealers  complain  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  average  and  poor  stock  which 
can  be  sold  only  to  the  huckster  trade. 
They  state  that  the  established  retail- 
er claims  that  he  cannot  buy  apples 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit  when  he  has 
to  meet  the  competition  of  this  cheap 
stock.  This  is  probably  a  fair  explana- 
tion for  the  slow  movement  of  the 
stock  of  somewhat  better  than  average 
quality,  but  which  cannot  be  clas.sed 
as   fancy.  W.   R.  W. 


C« 

Produce  Quotations 

FITTSBUBOH 

Butter. — Nearby  tubs,  92  score  extras. 
SO-^c;  standards,  28V2C;  89  score,  27>4c;  88 
score,   26%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  first. 
21®23c;  fresh,  extra  firsts,  25®27c;  near- 
by hennery  whites,  extras.  32®35c. 

Poultry. — Live  hens,  heavy.  20®22c;  me- 
dium, llipldc;  Leghorn.s,  16®  17c;  spring- 
ers, 14®  16c;  colored  springers,  16®  19c;  old 
roosters,  12®  13c;  ducks,  16®19c;  geese. 
13®16c.  turkeys,  young  toms  and  hens. 
No.  I's,  25®27c:  No.  2's  and  old  toms,  18c 

Fresh  killed  full  dressed  hens,  35c;  hog 
dressed,   30c. 

FHHiAIlEIiPHIA 

Batter.— Higher  than  extras,  32',2@35»^c; 

Hgf'—'P.  C.  best  marks,  44V4®46V4C; 
nearby  white,  extras.  39®42c;  nearby 
brown  extras.  39®42c;  nearby  mixed  col- 
ors, 36®42c;  nearby  current  receipts.  30 
(ii'32c. 

Poultry.— Live  fowls,  15®25c;  broilers. 
15® 20c;  old  roosters,  12®17c;  pigeons,  pr., 
20® 25c;   turkeys,  23®30c;    ducks,   16®20c, 

Proits.— APPLES,  Pa.  &  N,  J..  %  bskts., 
various  varieties,  30®.'J0c.  CRANBERRIES, 
N.  J.,   '/,    bbl,  boxes,  $1.50®2.25, 

Vegetables.— BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  L, 
I.,  5*;  10c  per  qt.  BEETS,  N.  J.  &  Pa,.  1® 
2c  bunch,  CARROTS.  N.  J.  &  Pa,.  Iffi2c 
bunch,  CAULIFLOWER,  L.  I.,  crates,  75c 
(r/$1.25,  CELERY,  Pa.  &  N.  J.,  5®  10c  bnch, 
ESCAROLE.  Pa.  &  N.  J„  30®40c  bus. 
ENDIVE.  Pa.  &  N,  J„  bus,,  30®40c,  KALE, 
Pa.  &  N.  J,,  bus.,  15®30r.  MUSHROOMS, 
Pa..  N.  J,  &  Dela.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  45®60c. 
PARSLEY,  Pa.  &  N.J.,  50®75c  bus,  PARS- 
NIPS, Pa„  30®40c  %  bskt.  SPINACH,  Pa. 
&  N.  J„  40®)75c  bus.  TURNIPS,  N,  J,  & 
I'a„  %  bskts,,  white,  10®20c.  SWEET 
POTATOES,  N.  J,.  %  bskts,,  reds  &  yel- 
lows. No,  I's,  35®60c,  POTATOES,  Pa,  & 
N,  J..  100-lb.  sacks.  U.  S.  No.  I's,  various 
varieties,   80®90c. 

NBW   YOBK 

Batt«r.— Higher  than  extras,  3VM:  ex- 
tra.s,  30Vic;  firsts,  26i4®29Vsc;  9o'  score, 
2SVj®29c;    89   score,    27® 27 'Ac. 

^tt*' — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  4J@44c;  extra  firsts, 
33®37c:  average  extras,  38®39c:  mediums, 
30®32c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Chickens,  nearby,  17 
®30c;  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  14@25c; 
Old  cocks,  12  to  box,  10®  16c;  pigeons, 
prime,  doz„  60c®$l;  turkeys,  dry  packed, 
nearby,   23®33c. 

wool.   KASKET 

Boston,  Dec.  6,— The  wool  market  has 
not  been  as  active  as  during  the  previous 
two  weeks,  but  this  apparently  did  not 
effect  the  optimistic  feeling  that  has  per- 
sisted since  early  November,  says  the 
U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  Market 
News  Service.  The  strong  undertone  in 
the  market  has  been  supported  by  the 
quite  general  belief  that  supplies  of  wool 
in  this  country  are  only  normal  and  that 
they  certainly  contain  no  burdensome  sur- 
plua. 

Fine  strictly  combing  is  quoted  at  24® 
2.5c,  half-blood  and  three-eighths  23®24c. 
quarter-blood  21®21V-:C:  flne  clothing  is 
listed  at  19®20c,  half-blood  at  19c,  three- 
eighths  and   quarter-blood  21c. 

O- 

CHICAOO    CASH    GBAIN 

Chicago.  Unc,  7.  The  following:  cash 
prices  ruled  liprc  tixi.-i.v:  No.  L'  red  wheat. 
59'i.c:  No.  2  yellow  corn,  new.  39c:  No.  2 
white    oats.    26=>4  W26l6c, 
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fjiada  in  a  U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected  Plant 

BEEF    SCRAP 
BONE    MEAL 
FEEDING     TANKAGE 
SEA   KELP 

Wrife  for  Prices 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 


36th    &    Grays    Ferry    Avoriue,    Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(417)      15 


Keep  up  with  the  adver- 
tisements to  keep  apace  with 
progress.  When  answering 
them  say  you  saw  the  ad  in 
Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

FABM   I.AWD 


MISCEI.I.ANEOTrS  I.AND3 


,r«v'l.Ml    r..i..l,     .-ai.pli.s    <l.-liveml.     mnrkots     i.t 
t    iire     7.-.    iil'i'l''    l'"'-^.    olh.T    fruits,    .St.    ,i(«l 

tj^;,,      "  llir    KiiniL'f.     <l'--     <   ll'llrc     (lIlKC     f'T    !^J..!I»I 
Sih    .«10(i;>    (I..WI1:     if     l»k«'ii     "»«•     liiii>lvin,.iil«, 

•("g'","?     142J-ltr..    Lima   Tillc    Hl.li;..    l-lulH.,    I'a. 


i-Mi  \CnK  D.VUtV  K.Vlt.M  thrif  mile-  .\sliliiliiil;i 
i„i  ,akc  Krl..,  UH*  u.iv.s  tllli.l.l.',  ■•.•i.m.n.l.'r 
?    l)or.   IS  inllkii.K  «-.,«h,   cit.v   n-t.iil   rout.-.    (..,.h1 

Cr  iK'iir  s<  Imol  iiml  .l.un  li.  With  <r..,.s  ..ml 
rpment.  T..n,.s  U.  s..it.  l!.;tirl..K  I..  I.. 
toorge.    Ownci-,    llFn    *-'.    ■\sl.t..l..il»,    Ol.l". 


H()Mr.STi;.\I>S.-  Iirlmitfd  liiiids  on  tin-  Will 
,v,«l  Divlsiu.i  of  .Sl.oNlK.n..  Kr.l.Ti.l  IiTiKiil  ..'1 
roi.'Ot  »|.on  10  t.oiii..st.-ii.l  (i.tr.v.  Kor  infoi-matlon 
»rlte  Vill  Ku.ska.  r..loiii/.ntlon  .\c«i.t.  liiirliiiK- 
tun   Ki).it(>.    lloniii    l.'itMi,    (In.iil.ii,    .NiK 


IF    INTKltKSTKP     In     SoiltlK^rn     !■'! 
It     \     Kr.'iiili,    Fort     Mver-*,     Florlilii 


Kloridi..      wrilf- 
lt<  l.lesti.lc 


aiid  IiiHiirnini'    Siinf    X'MVJ 


SAW    FXHEIS    WANTED 


TlUrrini.^     CXSII    for   .vonr    Itnw    Furs     Ci '■<','; 
lar    Fret-  -  Tiimiinc.     Taxl<l<Tn..v  ••''''r'"-     v" 

I'enn    Ave..     IMtt-xlHirRh,     ni'nr    Jos«|.li     Horne  s. 


I[\W  FL'll  I'ltICK  LIST  nnd.v,  Write  tcHliiy 
v«..r  rtii.v.  Trn|.!.<T«  s.ippl.v  i«lnIo(;ii«-,  Howe 
JV  Co  ,   Dopt-   1.    Coopers    .Mills,    Mnlno.    


HEZJP 


S1\(U.K  MA.V  FOU  I'OII.TUY  FAIt,\l,  .St,  n.ly 
vmr  round.  Slat.'  hc.".  ludclit.  w.dci.t.  «hc<'s 
»«iite«l  nnd  kI^<-  s.v.riil  rofcn-n.  <>».  I.  «•.  l5o\ 
5:',   Allison    Furk,    Fa. 


WV.NTKU  -  FaniK'r  to  farm  on  M-'tt  Croii  nnd 
Livestock  imsLs  on  larcf  farm  In  Soiinrsil  ..mn- 
tv.  Cood  .Miirkcts.  .Soi.ic  hmin<l«l__asHlslan<j'  to 
the  riRlit   panj.    Write   ii»\  47(>.    Wii.din  r,    Fii, 

FOS   THE    HOUE 


XM.VS    MiiXI;y.     Cash    for   cold 
lirices.  Siiiilh»i'.-t   (i.dd  &   Silver  C 
V'Tt    Worth,    Tcxns. 


tee;h.    HIchfsi 
.  .    Dept.   V2Vy. 


Show  Awards 

(Colli  imnii    li.iin   pa^e   13.) 

Yi-'arlint;  wotlicrs.  CJ  shown):  1  ami  2. 
Charles    .1.    .'^Iiorc.    GImhwii  th.    Out.,    Cm.; 

:<,  n.  M.  L.'p. 

WftlKM-  liiiiil'.-".  (lU  .-<li'>wii(:  1.  Chaii.'.i 
J.  Short-;  2  ami  3,  MiiliiRaii  State  Collotie: 
4,  James  A.  Canipl""!'.  Tli.-dr.inl.  Out., 
Can.;    ti.    Harry   T.    Ctaml'll. 

Cliampion  Wether:  CliarU-s  J,  Shore, 
on    l.'inib. 

Beserve  Champion:  Charles  J.  Shon-, 
on    yearling. 

r»Mi  of  wellier  l.uiib.s.  (1  slmwn):  1. 
Mi<higan  Statf  ColloKe;  2.  Charles  J. 
Shore;    3.    Harry   T.    Ciandell. 

FAT  GBADE  AND  CBOSS-BBED  SHEEP 

Medluiu  Wool  or  Down  Types 

.ludjjf^.^H.  Nuel  Gib.son.  Komolta,  Ont,, 
Canada. 

Yearling  wether.^,  (17  shown):  1.  Mich- 
iK'an  State  Collegti;  2,  Oklahoma  A,  &  M. 
Collpge;  3,  Iowa  State  C.tllege;  4,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucl^.y;  .5,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Wether  larnhsi.  (IS  shown):  1,  Purdue 
University;  2,  Pennsylvania  State  Collet;*-; 
3,  Kan.sas  State  A^ri.uUurul  College,  Man- 
hf.ttan,  Kansa.'<;  4,  Mountain  Farm;  5.  l.'iii- 
vcrsity   of   Wi.'^fon.sin. 

Champion  Wether:  Mirhigan  State  Col- 
lego,    on   yearling. 

Beserve  Champion:  Purdue  University, 
on  lamb. 

Pen  of  yearling  wethers.  (4  .shown) :  1, 
Towa  State  ColU-ge;  2.  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege:   3,    University    of    Kentucky, 

Pen  of  lambs,  (4  .shown):  1,  Mountain 
Farm;  2,  University  of  Kentucky;  3,  Cliase 
Brotliera.    Willow    I-ake,    S.    Dak. 

IiONO   WOOXi   TYPES 

Judge.— II.    Noel    Gibson, 

Yearling  wether.s,  (12  shown):  1,  2  and 
5  H.  M.  Lee;  3.  Charles  J.  Shore.  Glan- 
worth.  Ont..  Can.;   4,   U,   S,   Rob.son  &   Son, 

Wether  lambs,  (15  shown):  1.  C  larles 
J,  Shore;  2  and  5,  Harry  T,  Crandell;  3. 
William  Goddard:  4,   H.  M,   Lee. 

Champion  Wether:  Charles  J.  Shore,  on 
lamb, 

Beserve  Champion:  H.  M,  Lee.  on  year- 
ling. 

Poll  of  vearlings.  (1  shown);  1,  H.  M. 
Lee;  2,  William  Goddard;  .3,  Charles  J. 
Shore. 

Pen  of  lamb.s.  (5  .shown):  1,  Harry  T. 
Crandell;  2,  William  Goddard;  3.  Charles 
J.   Shore. 

OBAND    CHAMPION    FAT    SHEEP 

Judge,— H.    Noel   Gibson. 

GBAND  CHAMPION  WETHEB:  Pur- 
duo  Univer.sity,  on  pure-bred  Southdown 
lamb, 

BESEBVE  OBAND  CHAMPION  WETH- 
EB: Michigan  State  College,  on  grade  and 
cross-bred    (medium   wool)    yearling. 


UlltJE  F.XTHA  FA.VCV  Fnper  Shell  IV.an.s: 
51b.»l.OO:  LMlU.-?4.r.(l;  laOlh.  $I7..'VII:,  I.«r(;e 
Fan.*-  Faper  Shell:  (ill.  fl.Ott:  :i.-db.-S4.(ja: 
lOOlt)  yir.OO;  Mi'iliitm  Fii.o.v:  71l>.?I.tMt:  ll.ill. 
»:;.'«■  l(K)U>.-$t2,.'.l):  Small  Fiiiit.v:  l(»ll> -*I.<Mi: 
'M\>  Jl'.tKI:  Fan.  V  P..  an  Mi-als:  .VI>..S2. ."><•; 
S|»inlsh  I'eiiiuils:  •JOIl..-.'?!  (lO.  Satlsfactl.m  Uiiar- 
aiil 1.    Fiiirvi.'W    Fiiriii.    U.iiliiiati.    (Ja. 

M.\Ki:  Vdllt  t»WN  CAN'I>li;S.  Ilavi.rinj;  an.l 
(nlorinK     at      liltli-      .-xpens.'.      S.-nd      lor      Candy 

Ueiipe     lliM.kl.l      |Kisl|,i.lil,     L'.'..-     ill  I.  H 

Redpes.    F.ox    41!i::,    l".irlland.    OreKoli. 

V.MIN.— C.li.r.  d  %vo.it  f.>r  Iltiirs.  $1.1.'>  i.onn.l. 
KnIlliMB  Vi.ni  at  Larciiin.  Fr.-.-  saiii|iles.  11. 
Hartlell.  .Manuraclnr.r.  F.ox  F.  Ilannon.v,  Mniiii-. 

.SHKM.Klt  and  .SKI.KCTKK  nOvyiTS.  ten 
Iionnds.    $1.00.    AV.    W.    Wlllliiiiis,    Uiiiliiiaii.    *in. 

MI8CEi:.lANEOPa 

WHY  IH.AMi;  THK  lUILI,  when  .vonr  row  does 
not  breed?  l^se  Coueo  1  hour  before  servi.e. 
ItcsuliH  or  J  our  money  back:  Hi.  cents  for  one 
(iiw.  $2  !»()  f.ir  five  cows,  postpal.l.  Woo.lstock 
farms,  Itesf  known  farm  In  .\iiierl.u.  lit.  2. 
li"\    in  C.     U.-nton.     'Wnshlnston. 


International  Exposition 

(Continued    from    page    5.) 
as  a   rule  being  of  that  sort.    The  Chester 
White  victory   was  the  first  on  record  for 
that    lireed    in   carlot  clas.ses. 

Again  the  International  has  proved  that 
it's  hard  to  beat  the  Southdown  in  a  show 
of  meat.  For  tlie  eighth  time  in  a  mw 
Col,  III  .belt  McEwon  of  Lond.in,  Ont..  pro- 
duced the  grand  champions  in  the  carlot 
cla.-.sos  with  .50  Southdowns  which  showed 
the  usual  characteristics  of  handy  weight, 
liiKh  finish  and  correct  form.  Some  very 
good  range  Iambs  appeared,  Purdue  win- 
ning with  a  load  containing  some  South- 
down-Corriedale  crosses  and  some  South- 
down-Rambouillet  cro.s.ses.  Up  in  the  barn 
there  was  a  wonderful  show  of  fat  lambs 
and  yearlings.  Here  again  the  Southdown 
.scored.  Purdue  having  the  grand  champion 
with  a  superb  pure-bred  lamb  and  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College  the  resierve  with 
a  grade  Southdown  yearling.  It  was  hard 
to  find  any  fault  with  either  sheep,  but 
the   lamb   was  conceded   an  easy   winner. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

12c  a  word    per  insertion.  Minimum  charge  SI. 20 

Miil  yo'ir  order  and  rennittancf  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BABY    CHICKS 


WOlll.lfS  1  I.NF.'^T  F.I.ooOI.I.M:  chicks  (Jiiiir 
11. ill. '.IT..  Mm-.  <i<-  I'p.  l-oiillry  FxpiTls  from 
I'oiir  III  parliiii'iils  of  C.  S  i;c.\eriimeiit  have 
p.irihasc.l  mir  .hirks— this  is  po-itive  proof  of 
ipialitv!  Whv  pa.v  more,  wli.-ti  .vmi  ...n  R.-t  ..iir 
I'.l.i.i.liesl.'il  '  wi.rlil-faiMo.is  'I'liiiiTcl,  Flsh.l, 
Thompson,  nollertiian  ai.il  oilier  lilooiUlne-,  prie 
e.l  .\s  Low  or  F.ven  1,.iw.t  lliaii  oi.liiiar.v  thieksV 
Tor  licit. T  liivers.  |lil:^•l•r  broilers,  heavli^r  mar- 
k.'t  fowl«  for  all  (iromid  iiioio'.v  iiiak.'r.'^,  you 
just  .an't  litiil  belter  .1.1.  ks,  K.ii.l  our  liiiaraii' 
ice  to  live  in  Fre.-  I'.iiillrv  Hook  <raliiiin-d  full 
of  \aliinl.le  infortm.lion,  10(1'".  U\i-  deliv.-rv 
(.'unriiiile.-il!  \\''ite  'ro.li.y,  'ihonnvood  I'oullry 
Var.ls,     J>(|il.     lilll  -V.    Craiidall,     lii<l. 


BABN   EQUIPMENT 


(;illT.MB'8      STANCHIONS      iirp      KUHranleed      ta 

lilense  the  purchaser.  They  are  Khipp.-d  subject 
to  trial  In  the  biiyer'.s  Mnble.  They  Hre  rlfht 
.Mso  Ktcel  partilions,  stalls  and  Htnncliloiw 
Water  bowls.  Litter  nnd  Feed  Cnrrlerv:.  and 
other  barn  oqiiipnient.  Send  for  booklet,  Wintbroit 
W.   Dunbar.   Fast  Street.   Forresivllle.    Conn. 


EDUCATIONAI. 


UI'SK  CHICKS  Start. 'il  and  Kay  Old.  (iiianiii- 
l.'C.I  to  Li\i'  4  weeks  in  your  hniiils  or  r.'pla.-.il 
a.  <'orilii.f;  to  our  Kuaraiit.'.'.  .\<i  n-.lite.l.  lllooil- 
t.-st.-il  Flocks.  Trapiie.-t.'.l  Maliims.  villi  hlRh 
et'i:  pro.lu.tl.ui  iissored,  $l.(ll»  |mt  100  books 
..nl.  r.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  liig  Ills.ouiil  on  orders 
for  UKtL'.  Ciilal'i!,'  Free,  Itu.-k  I'ouUry  Farms. 
I'.ox    10r>,    Windsor.     .Mo. 

CHICK  PUICFS  CIT  IP-..  CFNTS  if  onbn-d 
now  for  sjirinc  shipment.  Itest  Kug  Strain  White 
l.i'Chorns.  K.'i nr.ls  to  ;i;iii  ii;s;s.  O.inraiileeil  to 
live  mill  .lullay  or.liimry  .  hi.  ks.  Thoiisanils  of 
pullets,  l.i-ns.  loik.Tels  at  liarKain  pri.  .'s.  I'll! 
.'iital.it;  ami  s)ii-.  ial  prii  i-  list  fr.'e.  <;.-<irKe  1'. 
Ferris,    !IK0    Iiiioii.    (iraiiil    Itiipids.     .Mi.li 

ITRi:  r.KF.lt  S.  C.  IIKKS.  l!.\l!Ki:i>.  I'.IFF. 
Wliile  l!iH  ks,  P.uir  OrpiiiL'loM-,  Wliii.-  W.miii 
doll.s,  .x.s.iMI;  I'.rowii,  I'.iitl.  While  l.e;:li.irns. 
IIi'iivv  .Mi.M'.l,  iJT.'K):  .\ssorteil.  *(i.lMI:  S.-.  ou.ls, 
S:t,.">oi  Li\'-  arrival.  I'repaid.  Can  shii.  C.  O.  1>. 
il;il.h  w.Mkly.  Order  Irom  i.d.  I'ri.  .s  «nbje.l 
to  (liaiipe  iiu.v  timi-.  «;i.'iiilHle  llnlih.ry.  l'..i,.L  .'14. 
Jti.msey,    Indliina. 

STATK  CFllTIFlKl)  r.l.ioil-Tesle.l  Chi.  ks  in- 
sure better  livabilily,  iiiori'  rapid  ({rovvlh.  early 
iiialiiritv  atid  creater  protils,  Ilatili.-s  ev.-r> 
week,  ("atalop  Fre.-.  .Massanutleii  Farms  Hal.h 
cry,    Ifox    .''iiiOi!.    Harrisonburg,    \  irsinia. 

MAKTIN  S  (^lALlTV  CHICKS.  White  Lec- 
horns,  7.-,  Caired,  Wliit.',  IJulT  Ito.ks,  Reds, 
AVhite  W\aii(lolt.-s,  0.'.  Light  Mi.ved.  Oc,  Heavy 
.Mixed,  8.',  100';  live  delivery.  I'oslpaiil.  .MartiuV 
Hatclierv,     .Ml,     \i.tory.    Ohio, 


WANTKl):    MKN     WoMKN.     18  .lO,    fpialify    for 
si. •ally     i;overiiiii.'iit     .lobs.     Salary     R.iuge.     Sior. 
.*:.',"0   moiiili,    I'ai.l    vnealioiis,    Comni.in   education, 
'flioiisands   nppointed    vearlv.    Write.    Instruction 
I'.iireiiii.    .'!00,    St,    L'l.ils,    Sin..    Today. 


TOBACCO 


f;oi.l»  LFAF.  -(JfATlAXTLKI)  Chewing  or 
.Smoking.  5  lbs..  $1  00:  ten,  Sl.W).  lM|.e  free. 
I'aV  poslmnKter.  Co-0|ierallvo  Farmers,  ltl7, 
S.'.ialia,    Kentiuky. 

f;r.\R.\N'Ti:i',i>  Chewing  or  Siiiokjng,  five  lb,s,, 
Jl.OO;  1.11,  .?1,.'".0:  Fifty  Cigars.  $1.75.  I'ay  when 
r.'d-ived.  Kentu.  ky  I'armers.  West  l'adu<«h, 
KenliKl{.v, 

(;i:oR(;iA  (;olih..v  lf.af  s.mokixo  'loi.n.co. 

fiv.'  poiiuils.  St.:!.'..  postpaid.  W.  W,  Williiims, 
(jiiilmiin.    (ia. 

S.MOKl.Vii.  10  iioiMiiis.  .SI. 00;  .lowing.  .$1.40; 
10   plugs.    .'i;l..".0.    i:niisl    Chonle,    Wiiigo.    Ky. 

AGENTS 


WRITK       .STi;i!LL\<J       H.XTCHFItV,        Box       H. 

Ram-.'y,     Incliiiiia,     for    spe.ial     olT.T    on     chi.ks. 

HFAVV    .Ml.Xi'.O.    7.,    CHOICi'    LFCHOKNS.    7<. 

Coiitiiieiilai    Halilier.x ,    York,    I'a. 


POiriiTBT 


RHoni:  ISLAND  UK1»  COCKERELS  Single 
and  Rose  .  iiiiibs.  IL'trd  year.  Cln  iilnr  fr.-e.  Line 
Roberts.     F.iitonhani,     Ohio. 

KNIILISII  WlllTK  Li;<;  HORNS.  April  Coeker- 
els.      F.luier    Whisler.     .N.'Wville.     I'a. 


TXTBKEYS 


i;i,.vi)ACi;i;s   (^t  alitv    r.Ro.vzK.    tirkkvs, 

the   result  of  crossing  ■llak.Ts'    Itronze  Heaiilies' 
an.l    Kird    Itros.      ••Ool.lbaiik"    strains.     We    offer 
v.. 11    bree.lers    at    .1i»>.<N».    ,'!<7.*HI    ami    #N.0O    f..r    piil- 
iets  uu'l   .?10.fH),   *lJ.(Ht  an.l   Jl.'i.iW   for   .o.k.T.ds. 
Chan,    C.     Radaker.     Da.Mou,    I'a. 


FSKKNSHAOKS  <;IAXT  F.Ro.NZi:  TCRKKVS 
are  the  linesl,  largest,  most  protitable  turkeys 
v.iii  can  biiv.  On.-  of  .Vm.Tiias  .ititstanding 
iloiks.  Writ.'-  your  wants,  today,  i:slienshHd.- 
'I'urkey    Farm.    V.ox    F.     Roiiks,     I'm, 

TfRKFYS.  -I'ure  bred    .Mamiiioih    Itrou/.o,  I'.o.ir- 

boii    R.Hl,     Narragans.-ll.     While     HoIIhii.I  Hens, 

Toms,  utirel.ited  pairs  iiiiil  trios.  Waller  tiros., 
l-owhatau    I'oiiil.     iihio. 

(;<ILI>  COIN*  ipialily  .Mitmnmlli  I'.r.uiz.-  turki-ys. 
r.r.'.l  from  our  liiliruiilloiii.l  ami  Ohio  Suite  Fair 
winners.  V.'urliiigs  and  .x.iiing  -to.k,  r.-iisomibb-. 
.\'rs,     S.     Owen,     S.'Viile,     Ohio, 


ITRK  l:i;tiNy.i;  TI'RKL'^S.  Long  linv  <.f  prize 
winning  bir.ls,  wilti  si/..',  plumime  :inil  igor. 
Toms,  «lo,(»t»  up,  h.'ii-,  ifii.tMt  up.  H.  .M. 
Oallir.'alh.    Streetl.    Marylan.l 


STATi:  SlloW  CHAMl'KiN  I'.ioii/..-  Turkeys. 
Itiiff  Ro.  ks.  Light  lirahmas.  R..iitii  Iniiks,  t'ata- 
logiie.  J.  C.  Clipp  it  Son,  I'.x,!'.  Cnniiibell^btirg, 
Iniliaua. 

I'EXNSVLN  .V.M.V    CHAMl'IOX     BUOX/K    TIR 

k.ys.  Fxhli.iti.iu.  utility.  Deck's  Turkey  Farm, 
Ro.kw.HHl,    I':i, 


RT'.V  .MY  OIL  .\<;i:XCV.— X.i  iiiveslm.nt  re'iuir- 
eil.  I  ili^iile  jirolils  r.O  TiO  ev.-ry  wei'k.  St.'iO  to 
SJ'Mi  w.i-kiv  your  sliar.-.  I'roduets  nalioiially 
kiMiwii.  .M.v'  piirtners  iiui.l.-  ?IK7,tM>0  last  year 
tatiiig  oriliTs  dire,  t  from  faniuTs,  auto  owmTs, 
ell  ,\ll  or  spare  time.  Free  Selling  F.iiiipinent, 
Write  c|ui.k.  ('.■ntral  I'etroletini  Co,,  )>!•!»  Cen- 
tury   I'.l'lg  .    CIcMlaiul.     Ohio. 

l:i<;     OI'I'ORTI  .VITV.     |«»rl     or    full     I! Ciok 

.inl.rs  now  for  Spring  <1. livery  for  liisl  .piality 
Fruit  and  OmaiueMtal  Trees,  I'.erry  llnshex, 
Ro.ses.  Shrubs.  I'-Vear  Free  Repbi'.'m.'Ut  (iiiar- 
linte.'.  FxperieiK  e  iinnei-essary.  Fr.-e  training  nnd 
e.piipment.  Dig  pa.v  wei-kly,  .VUen  Xurs.'ry  Co,, 
Ro.  hesler.     X.     V. 

.\<tK.XTS  WAXTKD  to  represent  ..Id  estaldislied 
nurser.v.  Cash  .■.imniisslon  paiil  on  receipt  of 
orders."  Ilelinble  sto. k  at  fair  pri.es.  Write. 
Home    Nnrsery    Co.,    Do\    1»-.V,    Ceiievn,    Ohio, 

POOS 

COLLIKS  SllLl'HLKDS,  i  ow  dogs,  SK.OO.  Rat. 
A'.-rmIn  terriers.  ifS.OO.  Ahfivi-  bre.'ils.  I'lips, 
$4. (HI.  tianie  h.-iis.  $:i.(tit.  Rocks,  .-tl.o*),  RllHh 
moii..y    orders,    Da«H<in,    Tuikerton.    X,    J, 

COLLIK  I'l'l'l'IKS.-'  S.-..(K)  to  $J0.O0.  Healthy. 
Iteniitifiil,  Intelligent.  I'liimiuer  .McCiillongh, 
Mercer.    I'a. 


MV.MMOTir  DRON/.K  Tl  RKFVS.  Ib-ns.  tiM: 
Toms,  eiglil:  large.  -Vlso  Narragansetts,  L.  .\, 
R.illvsoii,    Franietown.    W.    Vh. 


<;ol.I>r..v  NK  DltOXZF..      Mature,    vigorous.   T.iins, 
$;mKi   up.    1".   S.    I'.mn.tii-l.l,    K.lg.-w.MMl,    Mar.vlnn.l. 


R.\T  TERRIERS.  FO\  TERRIERS,  Illustrated 
lists    lOe.     l'upp>liii..l,     Dox     I'F,     I'tinn,     111. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  I't  I'S,  White  and  .Sable. 
Xii.HH    (lifts.     M.    I.    Wiedle,    Clyde.    Ohio. 

SEEDS  AITP   UnnaSEBIES 

STR.VWr.i;itRV  CLAXTS  at  Xew  I.0W.T  Prices. 
Tiiwnsen.ls  i;otli  Century  .Money  saving  Cata- 
logue mailiil  on  r.-ipiest.  It  will  imy  .von  to 
gi't  this  fr.'e  b.Mik  bef.ire  iila.lng  nnv  onlers  for 
plants,  Sp.'.lal  Offer  Send  the  names  of  six 
frl.'iids  who  grow  strawli.-rrl.-s  and  we  will  mail 
<'oii|ioii  entitling  you  to  Sl.lMt  worth  of  plants 
with  your  order.  Towus.'iid  Xiirserles,  Hox  7.'i. 
Siilisbiiry,    Mnr\land. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES.  .">c  and  nri.  Vel- 
low  and  I'.lood  Red  Dili.iou.^.  (;r!iiieviii.-s,  ;ic. 
i'luins.  pears,  clierri.-s,  mils.  li.'rri.'s,  pecans. 
Ornamentals  Fr.-i-  .atalog,  Tennesse.'  Nursery 
Compiiny.    Dox     l:;.'j,    Cli'Velnn.l.    Tinn. 

II.MtDY  ALIAI.r.V  S1;ED  $."..110.  C.rimiu  .Mfalfa 
.«K.IM».  White  Sw.et  Clov.-r.  .fi.l.OO  Ml  (ill-lb. 
bush.-l.  Return  se.-d  if  not  sntisli.-.l.  Save  .Money. 
I'.uy  before  Spring.  Geo.  Dowiunn.  Conconlla. 
Kansas. 

HONEY  ~ 

E\TR.\CTED  DI  (KWHEAT  HoNEV.  r.  pounds 
iioslpald,  K'l  cents.  Os.ar  WoiHlrufT,  Towanda. 
I'a. 

GOATS 


DI  ^  I  SEFl  1.  PRESEXTS.  .Milk  Ooats  brine 
li.-alth  an.l  prosirt-rlly  <;..l.lst>ori>iigh's  (;.>a»er,v. 
Moliiilon,    I'a. 


Slim  and  Spud 


Inntan 


#^>^-%:; 


15    ^  U  .  ^^^ 


j^trt"*  '"^It  ia«Mi 


^T?>\ 


do  you,  too,  dream 
of  sunny  climes  ? 

Then  come  ^K^th  us  on  the 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 

FLORIDA- 
PANAMA 


TOUR 


Jan.  30  to  Feb.  17, 193a 

by  special  train 

to  Florida,  then  to  Cuba, 

to  the  Panama  Canal, 

to  Central  America 

aboard  the 

Steamship  Sixaola 

de  luxe 

Great  White  Fleet  Liner 

Of  the 

United  Fruit  Company 

^'Biggest  Farmer  In  the  World'' 


TOUR  MANAGER,  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER, 
7301   Penn   Avenue,   Pittsburi^h,   Pa. 

^.!f?°«^l  "J''!^^"","   "''.^"y  '""^   P»^^e  ««»d  me  booklet  giving  the  com- 
plete schedule  and  cost  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Floridtpanama  tZ. 


Name 
Town 


^**t«   County    

Also  mail  the  booklet  to  the  following  who  may  be  interested. 


Town     I 


Name 


'TVDUR  Florida  from  end  to  end 
•*•...  enjoy  pleasant  adventures 
in  romantic  Cuba  .  .  .  inspect  the 
Panama   Canal  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  .  .  .  explore  the  jungles  and 
banana   plantations  of  Honduras 
flUn forgettable  sunny  days  and 
starlit  nights  on  the  balmy  Carib- 
bean aboard  a  great  ocean  steam- 
ship  reserved    exclusively  for  us 
. .  .  broad  promenade  decks  ...  all 
outside  staterooms,  with  real  beds, 
running  water,  countless  comforts 
and  luxuries  iNo  fancy  "airs"  but 
the  best  of  railroad,    hotel   and 
steamship  accommodations  every- 
where—and the  finest  meals  you 
ever  ate      All  at  surprisingly  low 
cost  due  to  special  rates  and  other 
economies  of  group  travel    No  red 
tape,  no  fuss,  no  bother.    We  make  all 
arrangements,  pay  all  bills,   give  all 
tips  .  .  .  Just  pack  your  bag  and  come 
. .  Send  coupon  for  booklet. 

Sponsored  and  conducted  by 
Pennsylvania  Farmer 

In  cooperation  with 

The  United  Fruit  Company, 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 


along 
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PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Farm  Facts  and  Fancies 


By  ALVA  AGEE 


or 

m  Whether  Your  Cows,  or 
^  Chickens  or  Hoqs  are  fed 
y^    on  LARRO  FEEDS  or  not 


o 

9  9 


«  a 

I 


We're  »vishinc| 

m    you,  as  one   man  to 
another.  .  .  A  very 
}    HAPPY  CHRISTMAS 
and   EVERY  SUCCESS 
in    I93i   ! 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Larro  feeds  will  earn  new  friends  in  1932  .•  -  as 
they  have  in  1931  .  .  .  They  will  always  earn  new 
friends  .  .  •  because  they  give  a  man  the  MOST  of 
what  ALL  feeds   should   give   him  .  .  . 

PROFIT      OVER      FEED      COST 

^yt^  ^#  ^%  f^    FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY- 
VC  •     C      W      FOR  COWS-HOGS-POULTRV 


Read  the  advertisements  for  devices  which  will  help  you  with  the 
household  chores  that  you  dislike  most. 


^ 


TRADE 
MARK 


IT    COSTS    LESS    TO      \ 
WEAR     BALL-BAND! 

The  only  way  to  look  at  the  cost  of  rubber 
footwear  is  to  count  the  number  of  days 
\  wear  you  get  out  of  it!  The  new  BalUBand 

line  is  the  toughest,  the  most  economical! 
Insist  on  seeing  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 
Mishawaka   Rubber   and  Woolen  Mfg. 
Co.,  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 

BOOTS,   RUBBERS,  ARCTICS,   GALOSHES,  CANVAS 
SHOES,   MISHKO  WORK   SHOES,   WOOLEN  FOOTWEAR 


BALL^^BAND 


LOOK  FOR 

THE 
RID  SAU 

\ 


THE  general  welfare  of  our 
country  suffers  through  un- 
neces.sary  antagonisms.  This 
fact  troubles  many  who  want  to  see 
teamwork  in  recovery  of  good  times. 
Ti  one  could  make  a  fair  statement  of 
the  situation  he  would  promptly  find 
him.self  in  wrong  with  those  on  each 
side  who  by  nature  are  advocates. 
When  this  is  so,  and  when  one  knows 
very  well  that  he  lacks  ability  to  un- 
derstand and  to  state  the  truth  ex- 
actly as  it  is,  there  is  foolishness  m 
hunting  trouble,  but  here  goes.  The 
middleman,  the  money-lender  and  the 
railroad  run  a  quite  even  race  in  un- 
popularity, but  lets  consider  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  Railroads 

There  was  a  time  when  they  had 
about  everything  their  own  way.  In 
that  day  those  who  necessarily  used 
the  roads  became  hostile  to  them. 
If  the  roads  had  the  old-time  power 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  would 
abuse  it,  but  the  situation  has  chang- 
ed completely.  The  government, 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  in  control  of  rates, 
new  capitalization,  new  construction, 
abandonment  of  unprofitable  lines  and 
literally  nearly  everything  else.  Own- 
ership by  the  government  could  af- 
ford little  more  practical  control  so 
far  as  patrons  are  concerned. 

Now  here  is  a  big  component  part 
of  the  wealth  and  the  business  of  this 
country,  costing  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  financed  by  millions  of  in- 
vestors, that  has  as  difficult  problems 
to  solve  as  agriculture  has  today.  We 
have  spokesmen  who  continue  to  line 
up  against  any  proposal  made  by 
railroads  because  an  ancient  antag- 
onism, stirred  under  entirely  different 
conditions,  makes  such  an  attitude 
popular,  as  they  believe.  I  lose  this 
minute  by  saying  what  I  am  saying, 
although  I  have  absolutely  no  finan- 
cial interest  except  that,  as  a  citizen, 
I  lose  when  there  is  not  reasonable 
harmony  among  all  the  interests  in 
our  disturbed  business  world. 

Enlightened   Selfishness 

It  is  time  to  drop  any  enmities  that 
we  should  have  outgrown.  We  tax  the 
railroads  and  ourselves  to  build  high- 
ways and  waterways  for  unregulated 
competition  with  them,   and  we   can 
hurry  them  into  insolvency,  but  now 
that  they  are  under  absolute  control 
of  the  government,  which  is  a  good 
'  thing,  why  not  regard  them  as  a  fac- 
tor   contributing    enormously    to    the 
I  public   welfare?     Many   of   them  are 
!  now  traveling  the  road  toward  bank- 
i  ruptcy,  and  that  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
I  way    of    returning   prosperity.     As   a 
m-atter  of  fact  the  plight  of  the  rail- 
roads, bringing  heavy  losses  to  banks 
and   other   financial    in.stitutions   that 
hold  their  securities,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  much  inability  of  banks  and 
others  to  serve  their  communities. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is 
any  worse  for  railroads  to  run  down 
at  the  heel  than  it  is  for  farms  to  do 
30 — not  a  bit  worse  and  all  I  am 
doing  is  making  a  plea  for  an  en- 
lightened selfi.shne.ss  that  would  like 
to  see  all  interests  prosper  so  that 
each  one  of  us  would  have  a  chance 
at  a  bit  of  a  slice  of  better  times. 
There  is  no  nourishment  in  another's 
adversity.  As  matters  now  stand  we 
are  headed  toward  necessary  govern- 
ment ownership. 

Grazing  Lund 

The  Michigan  Station  says:  "Pas- 
ture land  must  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  farm."  If  it  were,  it  would  get 
better  treatment.  Wh^n  a  fie'd  i 
plowed  and  planted,  the  crop  is  given 
a  chance.  There  is  an  investment  in 
fertilizers,  seed  and  tillage,  and  def- 
inite results  are  expected.  Money  is 
not  being  spent  on  the  grazing  land, 
and  whatever  it  gives  to  the  owner  is 


so    much     and    very    often    not    very 
nuich. 

The  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  big 
increase  in  interest  in  pastures.  Sev- 
eral of  our  experiment  stations  have 
issued  iielpful  bulletin.s.  We  learn 
that  when  the  right  gras.ses  are  used, 
when  fertility  is  supplied  and  when 
the  grazing  is  regulated  so  that  it 
does  not  cut  down  the  vitality  of  the 
plants,  grazing  land  can  bring  in  a 
net  income  comparable  with  much 
plow  land.  Gross  returns  £^re  smaller, 
but  expense  is  less  and  so  is  the  risk. 
Any  small,  safe  net  income  from  an 
acre  of  land  is  something  attractive 
today.  The  lack  of  any  income  from 
grazing  land  is  ordinarily  because  it 
is  hardly  considered  a  part  of  the 
farm,  and  is  left  to  do  what  it  can 
unaided,  and  then  to  be  skinned  after 
doing  its   best. 

Less  Food  Production 

When    overproduction    is    discussed 
there  is  the  ever-ready  proposal  that 
the  poorer  land  be  reforested.    All  of 
us  are  in  favor  of  that,  but  as  a  rem- 
edy it  gets  us  nowhere.    The  work  of 
that  sort  is  done  chiefly  on  land  that 
is   not   now    cultivated— poor,    nearly 
worthless  land.    So  far  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  food  products  is  concerned  it 
cuts  no  figure.   The  extension  of  graz- 
ing land  is  more  promising,  both  for 
the  individual  farm  and  the  country. 
When  an  acre  of  sod  is  broken  for  po- 
tatoes    it    is    capable    of    producing 
many  times  as  much  human  food  as 
would  have  been  furnished  by  cattle 
grazing  it.    So  it  is  all  along  the  line: 
the  less  we  plow,  the  less  food  is  pro- 
duced.   And  just  so  long  as  there  is 
net  income  from  pastured  land  there 
is    more   safety   for    the    owTier   until 
times  mend. 


Land   Reclamation 

Secretary    Hyde,    of    the    National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  quoted 
as    recogiii^iug    lucii.    tuv    t^»>ji.c.j»..j    ^^ 
farmers  against   further   reclamation 
of  public  lands  at  this  time  have  be- 
come effective.    This  paper  has  vig- 
orously opposed  the  government  pol- 
icy of  taxing  the  public  to  make  new 
farms   when    their    products   are    not 
needed.    The  first  impulse  is  to  hope 
that  the  forces  opposed  to   reclama- 
tion have  accomplisjjed  something  of 
value,  but   it   is  just  as   well   to  bear 
in  mind  that  probably  the  change  in 
policy  is   due   to  inability  of  the   Re- 
clamation Bureau   to  get   the   money 
when  the  national   budget  was  being 
pared  down  to  the  lowest  limit.  .Judg- 
ing by  the  past,  it  is  lack  of  money 
and  not  any  heeding  of  the  farmers' 
wishes  that  reverses  the  Department 
of   Agriculture's   policy   for   the    time 
being.    It  may  be  that  policy  can  be 
kept  in  reverse. 

^ . 

A  Lender's  Problem 

1READ  in  the  Penn.sylvania  Farm- 
er that  an  insurance  company  had 
to  take  over  farms  located  in  several 
states.  Let  the  bad  bargain  go  is  cor- 
rect. The  insurance  cmipanies  will 
save  time  and  money  by  it.  The  sug- 
gestion is  to  find  an  honest  and  good 
tenant,  give  him  a  good  start  and 
then  if  he  makes  good  give  him  a 
lease  and  tell  him  to  make  good.  I 
believe    he   will. 

You  know,  I  like  the  way  the  com- 
pany looks  at  the  problem.  Help  the 
right  kind  of  farmer  and  he  will  help  ' 
you,  but  on  the  other  hand,  help  a 
poor  farmer  and  he  is  going  to  do 
worse  than  he  did  before. 

So  I  commend  the  Insurance  com- 
pany for  their  good  common  sense  in 
handling  the  work  th(.>y  have  before 
them.  Their  conclusions  are  soimd. 
U  they  will  hold  fa.st  to  them  there 
must  be  success  in  the  end.  But  there 
is  always  an  "if"  in  the  way.  11  they 
can  find  good  fa'mers.  Th-^y  are 
scare.  W.    R,.    aHrii.son. 

Cumberland  county,   ^f.  J. 


December  19.  1931 

Readers^  Wiews 

GOOD  MORNING,  Mr.  Kditc.r: 
Well.  I  just  read  in  the  l»enn- 
sylvania  Farmer,  Decemher 
5th  issue,  about  those  big  carrots 
that  some  one  has  been  raising  ni 
Pennsylvania.  Now,  I'm  going  to  tell 
about  our  big  carrots,  or  rather  big 
carrot.  I  planted  or  I  should  say  to 
be  exact  that  my  better-half  plant- 
ed  some    carrot    seeds    last    spring. 

Those  seeds  came  up  in  due  time  and 
the  Madam  cultivated  and  cared  for 
them  all  .summer.  She  must  have 
done  a  good  job,  as  .some  time  ago 
she  wanted  some  carrots  for  dinner, 
go  she  asked  me  to  get  .some  for  her. 
Being  of  a  rather  obliging  nature  1 
goes  to  perform  the  service. 

When  I  got  to  the  carrot  patch  I 
took  hold  of  one  to  pull  it  up,  but 
it  would  not  come,  so  I  examined  it 
and  found  it  to  be  what  I  thought 
pretty  good  size.  On  closer  examin- 
ation I  found  that  I  had  to  go  and 
get  a  pick  and  shovel  and  remove 
some  of  the  soil  around  the  top  of 
the  carrot  to  enable  me  to  get  a  bet- 
ter hold,  but  I  could  not  pull  it  up. 

So  I  betliought  myself,  how  will  I 
get  that  carrot  out  in  time  for  din- 
ner? Well,  this  is  how  I  got  it  oiit: 
I  put  up  a  tripod  with  three  pole.s, 
fastened  a  pulley  at  the  top,  put  a 
rope  through  the  pulley,  tied  one  end 
around  the  carrot,  the  other  entl  to 
our  old  flivver  and  got  in. 

I  invited  the  Madam  to  get  in,  too, 
but  she  refused.  Said  she  w^as  afraid 
the  rope  would  break,  and  I  could 
not  stop  before  we  went  down  over 
the  bank  into  the  neighbor's  field, 
causing  a  wreck  and  disabling  her, 
.so  she  could  not  cook  the  carrot  for 
dinner.  Well,  I  was  in  the  car,  so  I 
started  on  second,  and  out  comes  Mr. 
Carrot,  but  not  all  of  it;  it  broke  oft. 
a  little  less  than  half  stayed  in.  I  am 
only  guessing  at  this,  as  I  could  not 
measure   it. 

Now  the  Madam  says  if  I  line  out 
that  hole  with  cement  we  will  have  a 
nice  sized  cistern  to  catch  soft  water 
when  it  rains  hard.  I'm  not  giving 
the  size  of  the  carrot,  as  1  did  not 
measure  it,  and  if  I  would  no  one 
would  believe  it  anyway.  I'm  going 
to  ask  who  can  beat  it. 

I've  about  decided  not  to  rai.se  car- 
rots next  year,  by   crackle. 

Yours  for  bigger  crops  and  more 
dough.        The  Man  with  Overalls  On. 

Montour  coimty,  Pa. 

O 

About  Walnuts 

SOME  time  ago  I  was  enthusias- 
tic about  growing  English  wal- 
nuts and  pecans,  of  the  hardier  sorts. 
in  our  locality.  After  hearing  from  a 
nurseryman  in  middle  Indiana,  who 
advised  me  that  there  the  climate 
was  so  variable  that  English  wal- 
nuts never  fruited  with  them,  my  en- 
thusiasm abated  somewhat. 

Our  climate,  while  not  extremely 
cold,  is  quite  variable.  These  wal- 
nuts are  raised  successfully  in  our 
•state  east  of  the  moimtains,  but  has 
any  one  had  success  with  them  west 
of  the  mountains?  They  are  a  suc- 
cess along  the  Great  Lakes,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  but 
there  the  latent  heat  of  the  waters 
of  the  lakes  preserves  greater  imi- 
formity  of  temperature.  Our  north- 
ern pecans  are  somewhat  hardier 
than  the  English  or  Persian  walnut 
and  might  succeed  where  the  walnut 
would  not. 

As  this  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  many  readers  let  those,  if  any 
there  be,  who  have  grown  either  of 
these  nuts  with  success  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  or  Ohio 
send  in  their  experience.       R.  W.  S. 

Beaver  county,   Pa. 
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//  costs  more  to  do  without 
VLF.CrmClTY  than  to  me  it 


BRADFORD  ELECTRIC  CO. 
CHESTER  COUNTY  ELECTRIC  CO. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  ELECTRIC  CO. 
DUQUESNE  LIGHT  CO. 
EDISON  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO. 
KEYSTONE  PIJHLIC  SERVICE  CO. 


Read  the 
Advertisements 

Advertisements  give  you  a 
high  point  of  view  without  any 
dimhing  at  all.  They  spread 
world  prodticts  before  you — 
servants  to  serve  you,  conveni- 
ences to  please  —  prices  low 
bccau.'^e  so  many  thousands  are 
iisinij  the  same.  They  ^w^  you 
a  new  conception  of  what  you'd 
like  to  own.  No  lonp;cr  will  a 
watch  or  food  chopper  do — liiit 
the  hit^hest  improved  watch  or 
food  chopper.  No  lone;^er  ju.-t 
a  radio  —  hut  one  of  i)urest 
tr.insmission.  They  make  you 
chang^e  your  mind  about  what 
you  started  to  choose,  and 
choose  somcthincj  more  plcas- 
ini;'  at  no  hi.crher  price.  They 
help  you  >ee  the  whoh-  field  »l 
>atisl"vin<^  wares.  They  lift  you 
to  frc>h  joy.s. 


T 


WO  little  strands 

of  wire .  .  .  that  mean 
more  to  you  than  a 
highway  past  your  door 

Electricity — on  your  farm.  Electricity — on  two  little  strands  of 
wire  bringing  light  in  the  house  and  barn;  water  at  a  turn  of  the 
faucet;  heat  with  the  flip  of  a  tumble  switch.  The  farmer  who 
has  electricity  wouldn't  trade  it  for  any  other  convenience  on  his 
farm — and,  most  importantly,  has  discovered  that  he  can  afford 
it.  You  can  have  it  on  your  farm,  too — and  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  you  can  afford  it. 

Electricity  is  power — dependable  power.  In  the  house — "plug 
in'  the  electric  iron,  the  sweeper;  protect  your  food  and  bring  in 
over  the  radio  tlie  happenings,  the  entertainment,  of  the  whole 
world  through  the  force  of  electricity.  In  the  barn  there's  always 
water  and  light  fc^r  the  cattle;  there's  an  electric  motor  to  do  the 
hundred  and  one  jobs  that  are  a  drudgery  the  old  way. 

If  you  have  electricity  make  it  save  your  time  and  money 
wherever  it  can.  If  you  haven't  electricity  write  or  go  to  your 
power  company  and  have  them  tell  you  how  you  can  get  it  and 
how  inexpensive  it  will  become  once  you've  used  it. 

Get  toeefher  with  vour  neiphhor<!'  invrsriirnrf  rlip  pnssiKiliriM, 
and  you'll  soon  be  running  your  farm  business  with  electricity. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 
TELEGRAPH    BLDG.,    HARRISBURG,   PENNA. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 
METROPOLITAN  EDISON  CO. 
NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  CO. 
PENN  CENTRAL  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  CO 
PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  CO. 
SCRANTON  ELECTRIC  CO. 
SOUTH  PENN  ELECTRIC  CO. 
SOUTHERN  PENNA   POWER  CO. 
WELLSDORO  ELECTRIC  CO 
WEST  PENN  POWER  CO. 


Use  Our  Classified  Department 

if  you  have  anything  you  wish  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange.  Advertisements  in 
these  columns  cover  farms  for  .sale  or  wanted,  help  or  situations  wanted, 
poultry,  pels,  hay,  .^oe,l.«,  honey,  used  implements  and  machinery.  The  rate 
is  12c  per  word  and  the  minimuiii  charge  $1.20.  When  four  or  more  con.sec- 
iitive  in.seition.s  mo  made  of  the  same  copy  the  rate  is  10c  per  word  per 
insertion. 

Mail  Order,   Copy  and  Remittance  Now 


I'1':NXSYLV.\M.\    IAKMIJU,   IMttNl»urKh,   Pa. 

Kindly  start   my  advertisement  containing   word."?  In  your  next 

available  issue  and  n:n  if  times.    I  enclose  remittance  for  $ to 

rover  co.st. 


^■a"ip Address 

WKHK    VOUK    COPY    liKRK 
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J)ii  dill  ike  laal 

or  OPPO  RTUNITY 


/ 


Though  "Covered  wagon  days" 
are  gone  forever,  the  WEST  is 
still  a  young  land— a  land  of 
opportunity  for  young  men  and 
women  -an  ideal  land  in  which 
to  build  and  to  grow-a  land 
that  needs  the  hustling  energy 
of  vigorous  young  people  and 
will  reward  them  for  their  in- 
dustry and  effort. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  rich, 
productive  land  at  low  prices 
along  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway;  irrigated  land, 
and  non-irrigated  land  in  sec- 
tions assured   a   good    rainfall. 

Ask  your  rielghbors  who  have 
visii«^d  the  West. 

Sovoral  hundred  readers  of 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  have  visit- 
ed West  along  Northern  Pacific 
Lines  on  their  .summer  vacation 
tours.  Ask  them  what  they 
think  of  it  as  the  "land  of  op- 
portunity". Or  better  yet,  come 
out  and  see  for  yourself.  Ask  us 
about  low  fares  for  homeseekers 
and  tourists. 

I^t  us  Serve  You. 

This  department  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  has  nothing 
to  sell.  It  is  one  of  our  jobs  to 
give  help  and  advice  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  building 
homes  in  the  West.  And  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  all  the  FACTS 
to  anyone  interested. 


U.    W.    Byeriy,    Gen.    Immig.   Age.. 
933  Nor.   Fac.   Bldg.,  St.  Paul, Minn. 

I'lcnse  send  me  literature  on  the  state  or  stiii'< 
checked    below; 

[   ]  MinncMita      [   ]  North  Dnknla    [   ]  Montana 
[   1  Idaho  I  ]  Washington       (   J  drcKon 


Name 


Address 


Don't  let  horses 
suffer  •  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  38  years  fanners  have  relied  on  Absor- 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  nu  lost 
hair,  no  lay-up5i.  Famous  for  economy. 
f2..S0  a  bottle— all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.  354  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maus. 

RUPTURES 

Need  firm  but  comfortable  support 

The  pnli'iiled  Ilrouks  Appli- 
once  rt'laiiis  .•.ciiirfly  with- 
out tiiiiio.vinf;  H|irliij;s  or  hard 
pHilK.  AllowM  full  body  frei'- 
iloiii.  Worn  and  praised  by 
ni  Hvo  men  and  woincit  in 
eier.v    -wjilk   of    life.    Over  3 

million  Hold.  .Si-nl  on  10  d;iys' 

triiil.  Nut  obtnliiiible  Ihniiiuli 
liny   htore  or  nuent   In  V.  .■<.. 

bii:  niMile  lo  inillvidnni  niiTS- 
nri  Mil  .lis     iiiid     seiil     diri'i't 

I  iim  Marshiill,  lull  ii,ruriii'i- 

t  ion  11  nd  free  .'!'.•  (HI  ce  Itiip'  iiii' 
b'M'Met    sent    in    j.liiin    y<  ■  h  <\  „  _  .„       ,      _ 

ei,M.|,.|„.   Smd  fi,r  lrl:.|  ..ii,  r.  C.t..D:oo.isJnvcn.jC 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  319  A  Slite  St.,  Marshall,  Micb. 

When  writing  Advertisers  please  mention 
The    Pennsylvania    Farmer. 


NESHAMINY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


I  DROVE  up  to  Doylestown  the  oth- 
er day  to  observe  the  egg  auction, 
an  almost  unique  thing  in  egg 
selling,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Buck's  County  Producers'  Association 
last  July.  The  one  I  attended  was 
the  forty-ftr.st  .sale,  they  being  held 
twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. Buyers  from  New  York.  Phil- 
adelphia and  other  nearby  towns  and 
cities  were  there  and  the  243  cases 
were  soon  disposed  of. 

*  -1=     * 

Raymond  Taylor,  of  Newtown,  is 
president  of  the  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  is  mainly  responsible  tor  the 
venture.  He,  with  his  brother  Ralph, 
operates  a  4.000-hen  plant  at  New- 
town. They  have  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful, due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
profound  students  of  the  business  of 
egg  production,  having  studied  and 
practiced  it  in  all  its  branches.  They 
have  given  special  attention  to  breed- 
ing for  health  and  high  production. 

*  •:■■ 

When  the  Association  held  its  first 
auction  in  July  it  was  composed  of 
43  members,  and  these  brought  102 
cases  of  eggs  to  that  first  sale.  This 
and  the  following  auctions  were  so 
successful  that  the  membership  climb- 
ed rapidly  to  138  membeis,  and  the 
number  of  eggs  reached  284  case?! 
recently.  Up  to  the  first  of  November, 
the  sales  reports  showed  that  the 
members  ha^  received  a  total  of 
$4 ,000  more  tlian  the  eggs  would  have 
brought  on  the  New  York  market. 
Most  of  that  time  the  sale  returned 
two  to  eight  cents  per  dozen  more 
than  city  market  quotations  of  the 
same  dates. 

*  *     * 

The  Association  maintains  a  strict 
oversight  of  grades  and  quality,  tor 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  they  hope  to 
gain  and  hold  a  good  trade.  A  com- 
petent tester  and  inspector  checks 
every  rase  offered  and  places  upon  it 
the  As.sociation'.-5  label  bearing  full 
information  as  tf»  kind,  size,  quality 
and  weight.  These  cases  are  then  ar- 
ranged in  tiers  and  buyers  can  see  at 
a.  glance  just  v/hat  they  are  buying. 

*      *      * 

When  asked  whether  he  thought 
this  method  of  selling  eggs  might  be 
adopted  successfully  in  all  places,  Mr. 
Taylor  replied:  "By  no  means.  Our 
success  so  far  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  center  of  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  sixty  miles  in  which 
10,000,000  people  live.  It  is  not  too 
far  to  reach  easily,  hence  buyers  have 
come.  Places  too  far  away  from  the 
big  centers  could  not  hope  to  attract 
buyers  of  the  class  we  get.  However, 
this  is  no  reason  why  distant  counties 
or  sections  should  not  organize  and 
form  egg  centers  and  shipping  points. 
I  think  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
perplexing  problem  of  farm  relief  is 
to  be  solved,  rather  than  through  leg- 
i.slation." 

.+      *      ♦ 

But  Mr.  Taylor  doe.^  not  expect  un- 
j  interrupted  .success.  He  knows  human 
nature,  and  that  human  nature  is  en- 
thusiastic and  loyal  in  cooperative 
movements  only  as  long  as  every- 
thing is  going  smoothly  and  prices 
are  satisfactory.  When  rotigh  places 
are  hit,  because  of  over  production 
and  low  prices,  many  producets  lose 
heart,  begin  to  find  fault  and  quit. 
Not  until  farmers  learn  to  stick  to- 
gether and  weather  the  economic 
storms  that  always  come  will  they 
h'-"  able  to  solve  their  dilficulties. 


I  While  in  Doylestown  I  called  on 
I  W.  G.  Greenawalt.  the  efficient  and 
j  accommodating  county  farm  agent. 
As  r  was  in  quest  of  information  on 
.  the  dairy  indu.stry.  he  obligingly  dug 


up  some  figures  for  me.  We  found 
that  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1920 
gave  the  number  of  cows  in  milk  in 
Bucks  county  at  23.810.  The  average 
amount  of  milk  per  day  accredited  to 
these  cows  was  five  and  one-tenth 
(.5.1)  quarts,  or  a  total  per  day  of 
121,430  quarts. 

The  census  for  1930  shows  only 
14,650  cows  in  milk,  with  an  average 
production  of  nine  and  nine-tenths 
(9.9)  quarts  per  day,  or  a  total  per 
day  of  about  146.000  quarts.  Thus, 
about  9,000  less  cows  produced  25,000 
quarts  more  per  day  than  the  cows 
ol  ten  years  ago. 

Now,  I  know  these  figures  may  be 
disputed,  but  they  are  the  only  offi- 
cial ones  available.  And  whether  they 
are  absolutely  correct  or  not.  they 
show  what  ordinary  horse  sense  tells 
us,  which  is  that  there  are  fewer  poor 
rows  now  than  formerly,  and  that  the 
testing  associations,  both  those  fur 
elimin.xting  poor  cows  and  those  cull- 
ing out  diseased  cattle,  to  sjxy  noth- 
ing of  the  progress  made  by  breeding 
for  better  production,  have  greatly 
improved  the  herds  of  dairy  cows. 
Can  any  line  of  business  show  greater 
improvement  in  developing  efficiency 
than  has  been  made  by  the  stock 
»v^i^,U>rs  of  this  country? 


Friendly    ^^  , 

•^       Edgar  L. 

Talks       ^""^* 


How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
hung  up  your  stocking  at 
Christmas  time  ?  If  that  ques- 
tion were  asked  of  everybody,  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  but  would  an- 
swer, "Oh,  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I 
have  forgotten  all  about  it.  We  out- 
grew that  sort  of  a  thing  years  ago." 

Well,  if  we  have  outgrown  that 
good  old  custom,  the  more  is  the 
pity:  and  if  we  have  brought  our 
boys  and  girls  up  so  that  they  do 
not  know  the  joy  of  scampering  out 
Christmas  morning  to  see  what  Old 
Santa  has  put  in  the  stockings  they 
so  expectantly  hung  dn  the  line  be- 
hind the  stove  the  night  before,  it  is 
a  sign  that  something,  good  has  gone 
out  of  oiu"  hearts.  For  those  stockings 
stood  for  as  pure  a  love  as  ever  had 
its  home  in  human  heart.  If  we  have 
lost  that  love  it  is  time  to  retrace 
our  steps  till  we  come  to  the  place 
where  it  slipped  away  from  us  and 
stay  low  down  on  our  knees  until  we 
get  it  back  again. 

For  I  tell  you  the  world  needs  a 
good,  old-fashioned  Christmas  time  in 
this  year  1931  as  it  has  not  needetl  it 
in  many  a  year.  Our  hearts  have  been 
too  heavy  lately.  We  have  talked  and 
thought  and  planned  and  wondered  .so 
much  about  the  things  of  this  world 
that  our  souls  are  starved  for  the  bet- 
ter thing  for  which  Christmas  stands. 
A  pest  has  been  gnawing  at  our  heart- 
strings until  they  are  well  nigh  cut 
off.  The  music  they  make  is  poor 
and  muffled. 

But  those  cords  can  be  mended  once 
more.  There  is  a  Big  Book  on  your 
shelf.  Get  it  down  this  very  night  and 
read  over  again  the  story  of  that 
fir.st  Christmas  time,  and  as  you  read, 
think  what  it  means  to  you  and  to 
the  world.  Think  how  poor  a  place 
this  world  would  be  to  live  in  if  the 
manger  cradle  of  the  King  had  been 
empty  that  night  two  tltou.sand  years 
ago. 

Then  take  y.jur  axe  and  make  a 
trip  to  the  woods.  Cut  the  prettiest 
tree  you  can  find.  Set  it  up  in  your 
home  Christmas  Day.  Let  the  boys 
and  girls  hang  their  stockings  there. 
It  will  make  your  Christmas  bright. 
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5  Extra  Years  of  Harness  Use 

Why  docs  the  Walsh  outlast  and  outwear 
all  other  harness''  Why  is  it  easier  on  the 
hor,se,  perform  better  in  the  field,  give  longer 
life  and  greater  economy? 

Post  yourself  on  the  business  of  buying  a 
harness.  Look  into  the  Walsh.  Get  the  facts 
of  its  unusual  record.  I'ind  out  how  and  why 
5  extra  years  of  work  are  built  into  it.  The 
story  is  worth  knowing. 

Write  for  the  free  24  page  booklet  "Harmu 
Facta  and  Figures."  Ihe  informadon  is  val- 
uable to  you. 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

S45  •  E.  Kc<ra  Ave.    Dcpt.N-31.  Milwaukee,  Wii. 


Oiio-Gun 
Fo%vor  Outfit 
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SPRAYERS 


fi  gallons     '^OO  P**"''*^'* 
"  perniin.  •^^^^"  |irrH«uf> 

A  <lr[it*(iii;ihIo  liifjh  -  jn  I's^urc 
til  •>•(:, findrr  rig  {or  -['ray.ng, 
%vhi  tL?  tsa.'^Siini^,  ili'^iiif  feting, 
etc,  l>or»  yaotl  work  Kith  a  spniv  fiun  or  siiiiplipt 
two  rofh-  Coriipli'l*;  with  iNtrfclain-Iined  Cyliii- 
tiers,  PatrMlr<I  i'lrynurt?  Regulator,  TrouMc  -  Iphs 
BatI  VaU-fi.  Koiary  Aeitatnr,  EccoTilric  Orivc.  Tim* 
krn*cMiui{i[i<>rl  Bk.\n  -  ^]n'(i;il  Cunhinan  tub  3  li.p. 
Engine  <with  Wiro  Ma^iuto)  ii\\*\  in.iiiy  nthrr  fca* 
turea.  Send  for  Cataiog  and  full  informatiun, 

.lOIIIV  nK.%.>'  »fF«.CO. 

DIVIMIHN    IIF    FOIIU    M  Al:  II  I.N  I:R  Y    CORPORATION 

35  IIo«nnT  Street.  I.an?inf»,  Mit-h. 
263  W.  Julian  Slricl.  San  Jiim-.  ralif. 
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Full    Line    ot    PhimbinR. 
Heating.    Roofinj    Suo- 
olies  and   Paints 
Toilet    Outbt  ..   $11.2S 
Laundry    Tray$      $8.75 
Gas  Water  Heater  $4.45 

_  fw  *  Ml  c V  PT  niwRTNa 
momriLiCiI 


STIPPLY  CO..  nic.' 
413    Nortli    Bro.id    St., 
.  Pliiladelpliia,    Pa.  >—— i^—i 


STRAWBERRIES 

lii'tier  I'ayine   I'lirii-lU'S  at 
A/t'tv  Ltnvcr  I'rici's: 
Townstod'i  20lh  Cenlurr  Calalat 

l-'iilly  illut*(r.>tt-H  in  I'.lor^, 
I  aiul  truthfully  dewiilifi 
'  tlia  most  uptodali'  varie- 
'tits.  StrnwIiPirlfS,  Unsplwr- 
rles  ril(i-khoriie«,  tiiiiie'. 
.'tp.  TliNviiluHl.lti  Hook  IsKiin 
— 3VK''IAT.  OKKF.K— Send  tti» 
niines  of  six  small  fruit  (frowiTH  ami  we  will  mail  yoa 
e.ni.'on  fur  »I. Ill)  wovili  of  plnnf)  witli  vr.iii-  llr.-it  oriliT 
r.  W.TOWNSENO  a,  sons.  75  Vina  SI..  Salisbury,  M4 


DorntE  thp!  dollan 
^^^     at    harvest   with 
^^       Ospraymi).     ilifh, 
constaut    prusurr  guar- 
red.    Revolving  paddles 
brnshr.s   keep   spray  well 


«^^ 


^\v  ^  anieed.  Revolving  paddles 
^Y^^  with  brushr.s  keep  spray  well 
^         mixed,  prevent  cloKeinK.    Low 


^.t   »"'     up-kecp.    .Spr.iycr   fur  every   need  — 
^V        I.irKe   power   orch.ird   and    potato  spray- 
er;.   Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.    Write  jiir  catalog  loilav. 
FIELD   FORCE  PUMP  CO..   Dept.^^    Elmlra.  N.  Y. 


Maules  Seed  Book 


C  liork  full  (if  low  i>ri(i's  on  the  flmst  vw 
table  anil  tlowir  wmIs  lor  laiiii  «n<l  tiiirdifl 
— also  helpful  lilutM  for  earlv  erop.-i  »i)d 
hi«lii\sf  yield.  It'.s  ail  t\enday  aid  fn"" 
now  litlit  llirouKh  till  lull.  Vror  to  yM 
from    the    olil    ri'llalili)    m'i-i|    Iioum  . 

^Z><rl  WM.    HENRY    MAULE. 

'■^ft^    524   Maule   BIdg..  Philadelphia.  P«. 


LET    US    TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

.SKNIl   FOR  <:.\TAL()C; 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

564  l.yell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  V 


EAL  JOBS  OPEN 

For  Trained  Electricians 

■.'I 'o.*l(;!i.iwitk  .steady.  Itraiii  / 

1-  >v.  clirt    lit    laiv    <'.    school    uf  I  H    ^ 

inci  1,1  v.'ijiM.    New  praitienl  shop  plan. 

No  lin.ik.j.    No  h'.json-i.    f.,>'nrn    with   real 

toi.i.s  ;  .  on  ri'id  eijiiirment.  Write  quick 

for   I;iu  Free   Kliclrieal    Book    and 

Slu^ci.'M  TiOw  Tuition  olTcr.  Noohliifa- 

linn    A4i!rr  ■<  J    II    McSwecny,  I'res. 

McSWECNY  SCHOOL  .  OmpU 
Clavaland.  Ohio  E-30-12 
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The  Value  of  Quality  Chicks 


By  R.  L.  S(;H.\RKIN<;-H.VI  SEN 


ANY  one  who  has  been  in  touch  with  farm 
ronditions  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  year.s 
must  have  been  impressed  by  the  rising 
and  rapidly  increasing-  consumer  demand  for  qual- 
ity in  all  sorts  of  farm  products.  Before  that  time 
it  was  often  possible  to  sell  small  and  inferior 
oroducts  without  much  trouble;  in  fai-t,  such 
j;rades  often  outsold  tlie  better  goods  if  the  price 
was  low  cnoujTh.  Lately  all  thi.s  has  changed.  'J'lio 
market  demands  large,  well-llavored  fruit,  nicely 
colored  and  free  from  blemish.  It  will  take  noth- 
ing but  the  best  and  freshest  vegetables.  It  wants 
ffiUk  of  high  butterfat  content,  produced  under  tlio 
btst  of  sanitary  conditions.  It  buys  baby  beef,  and 
the  old-fashioned  heavy  hog,  running  latge'y  to 
lard,  has  been  put  out  of  first  place  by  light  pork 
of  the  meat  type.  Conditions  are  such  that  quality. 
while  it  may  not  always  mean  a  high  price,  is 
often  the  only  thing  that  enables  an  article  to  be 
sold  at  all. 

These  statements  apply  with  particular  force 
{■)  the  sale  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  The  break- 
fast egg  on  the  city  man's  table  must  be  large  and 
bfyond  question  as  to  flavor  and  freshness,  while 
the  broiler  or  roaster  which  graces  his  Sunday 
dinner  must  be  well-flavored,  tender  and  juicy.  The 
poultryraan  who  supplies  what  the  public  wants 
and  otherwise  manages  his  business  properly  is 
the  one  who  will  make  a  profit,  while  the  fellow 
who  pays  no  attention  to  these  things  will  prob- 
ably conclude  that  there  is  no  money  in  chickens. 

Three  Important  F'swlors 

There  are  three  very  important  factors  respon- 
sible for  success  in  poultry  keeping:  good  stock, 
proper  feeding  and  management,  and  the  right 
care  and  .sale  of  the  finished  products.  Which  of 
these  is  the  most  important  would  be  hard  to  .say, 
but  certainly  good  stock  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  others  are  based.  Probably  very  few 
cf  us  have  ordered  baby  chicks  at  this  time,  unless 
for  winter  broilers;  nevertheless,  1932  is  very  close 
'.\  hand,  and  it  certainly  is  time  to  be  thinking 
about  next  year's  chicks.  Accordingly,  December 
.'eems  to  be  a  very  good  month  to  explain  what 
quality  chicks  are,  and  the  advantages  of  buying 
them. 

Quality  chicks  have  two  outstanding  character- 
i':tics.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  disease  free  as 
tar  as  it  is  po^;sible  to  make  them.  In  the  .second, 
they  are  bred  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Most  poultrymen  have  had  tho  experience  of 
purchasing  chicks,  and  althou.^h  they  ationiptcd 
to  raise  them  under  ideal  conditions,  ol  h:\v;ng 
differed  very  heavy  losses  in  the  first  week  or  two. 
In  most  cases  these  Kisses  were  due  to  bacterial 
white  diarrhea,  or  piillorum 
ilisease,  with  which  the 
chicks  were  infected  when 
'hey  arrived  at  the  farm.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
■uent  of  Agriculture,  there  is 
no  cure  for  this  disease  in 
young  chicks,  and  it  usually 
tiappens  that,  most  of  the  in- 
fected ones  die.  Some  ot 
them  apparently  recover. 
however,  but  these  survivors 
usually  catiy  the  gcrm.s  m 
their  systems  in  such  a  way 
that  the  eggs  which  they 
produce  hatch  chicks  which 
'1  turn  are  infected.  While 
there  soems  to  be  no  cure 
for  this  ailment,  there  is  a. 
■'fry  good  way  of  control- 
i%  it  by  elimin;iting  I  lom 
••h''  breeding  Hock  individ- 
ii?>s  v.-hi'h  <-\iry  the  disease. 

't  i.i  impo^..sil)!fc   t(j  teU    by 


looking  at  a  hen  whether  she  is  a  carrier  of  H 
W.D.,  but  it  is  possible  in  most  ca.ses  by  testing  a 
sample  of  her  blood  to  tell  whether  she  has  it  or 
rot.  This  test  may  be  applied  under  state  super- 
vision or  done  privately,  and  when  a  reactor  is 
found,  she  is  eliminated  from  the  flock.  In  New 
Jersey  reactors  fi>und  in  state  blood-lested  Hocks 
must  be  slaughtered  before  the  flock  can  be  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  Chicks  from  such  Hocks  are 
sure  to  have  little  if  any  B.  W.  D.  wi;,r)  they  ar- 
rive at  the  farm,  -ind  if  put  in  properly  cleaned 
and  disinfected  quarters  should  sh-.jw  veiy  low 
n.ortality  from   this  di.sease. 

Cheap  Insiir.'vnce 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  test  i.s  lOU  ))ei  cent 
perfect,  but  it  is  true  that  chicks  fii>m  blood- 
tested  breeders  will  show  much  lower  mortality 
than  chicks  from  untested  stock,  if  reared  under 
the  same  conditions.  In  one  experiment  conducted 
by  a  large  incubator  concern,  involving  10.000 
chicks  of  several  breeds,  it  was  found  that  97  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  from  tested  breeders  were  alive 
j'fter  the  first  three  weeks,  while  only  75  per  cenc 
of  the  chicks  from  untested  and  reactor  flocks 
were  alive,  although  they  had  been  reared  under 
identical  conditions.  There  are  plenty  of  in.'-tances 
where  practical  poultrymen  have  bought  chicks 
from  tested  and  untested  flocks,  broodeti  them  in 
adjoining  sections  of  the  .same  hopse,  and  raised 
nearly  all  of  the  tested  chicks  and  lost  neaily  all 
of  the  untested  chicks,  although  they  all  got  the 
same  care. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  say  that  untested  chicks 
all  have  B.  W.  D.,  becau.se  that  would  not  be  true. 
However,  the  poultryman  who  buys  chicks  from 
properly  blood-tested  breeders  can  feel  pretty 
certain  that  he  is  running  very  little  ri.sk  of  losses 
from  B.  W.  D.  in  his  chick  flock,  and  the  fevr 
cents  extra  which  such  chick.s  cost  is  very  cheap 
insurance   against  such  losses. 

In  buying  blood-tested  chicks,  however,  it  must 
be  realized  that  the  test  guards  against  bacterial 
white  diarrhea  alone,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
prevention  of  worms,  coccldiosis  or  other  aliments 
which  are  not  passed  from  the  breeder  through 
the  egg  to  the  chick,  but  are  acquired  latti. 

Where  breeders  are  tested  under  state  super- 
vision, birds  of  low  vitality  or  other  undesirable 
qualities  are  usually  culled  out  at  the  lime  the 
tost  is  made,  resulting  also  in  a  better  grade  of 
chicks. 

Most  farmers  in  bleeding  animals  mate  the 
individuals  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  off- 
spring or  at  least  fixing  desirable  qualities  of  the 
parent  stock.    This  is  just  as  important  with  poul- 


(^iiiility  rliicltM  rest  more  and  nre  worth  ii^ore  than    inferior  grades 


Born  with  vitality. 

try  as  it  is  with  four-footed  stock,  but  too  often 
the  fact  is  lose  sight  of,  and  it  is  thought  that  any 
old  rooster  thrown  with  a  bunch  of  hens  v/ill  do. 
or  if  chicks  are  purchased  nothing  is  asked  abou' 
the  breeding. 

In  regard  to  stock  for  laying  purposes,  two  very 
'mportant  factors  appear.  One  is  the  abilitv  to 
lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  during  the  year.  Any- 
cne  who  has  ever  trapnested  a  flock  of  layers 
knows  that  some  birds  will  lay  between  200  and 
300  eggs,  others  between  100  and  200,  and  some 
less  than  100,  although  they  may  be  all  in  the 
same  house  eating  the  same  feed  and  getting  the 
.same  care.  Experiments  show  that  the  ability  to 
lay  heavily  is  an  inherited  quality,  and  by  care- 
ful work  can  be  bred  into  a  strain  of  birds.  Care- 
ful breeders  trapnest  their  birds,  select  those 
which  are  heavy  layers,  mate  them  up  with  good 
n.ales,  and  use  the  cockerels  from  these  matings 
to  improve  tlieir  general  flocks. 

Size  of  EggM 

Almost  as  important  is  the  ability  to  lay  large 
eggs.  This  also  is  an  inherited  quality,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  as  it 
has  been  found  that  a  poor  producer  may  lay 
small  eggs  at  the  same  time.  At  present  the  mar- 
kets pay  a  jiipmium  for  large  eggs,  and  with  th< 
growth  of  the  auction  markets  and  an  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  buyers  in  the  size  of 
the  eggs  they  are  purchasing,  it  is  money  in  th» 
pocket  of  the  poultryman  to  have  a  flock  which 

lays  large  eggs. 

Many  breeders  weigh  each 
indivithial  egg  which  their 
trap-nested  birds  lay,  and 
remove  from  their  breeding 
jiens  pullets  which  consl.'^- 
tently  lay  small  eggs,  y.o  that 
the  males  from  their  speoia! 
matings  which  tligy  use  in 
the  general  flocks  carry  Iul- 
tors  both  for  heavy  lajring 
nrn\  large  eggs.  A.sklo  from 
Euch  a  breeding  program, 
all  eggs  set  must  reach  at 
I'-ast  a  minlnuim  weight,  24 
ouncL's  per  dosicn,  so  thai 
chicks  produced  from  them 
will  have  n  probable  inher- 
itance  ot  the  factor  to  pro- 
duce large  egg:i. 

Just    how    important    egg 
iiize  is  may  be  noted  Irom  a 
compaiison  of  prices  in  New 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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COFFEE    DESTRUCTION 

THE  National  Coffee  Council  of  Brazil 
has  decided  to  destroy  12.000,000  hag> 
of  coffee  during  the  coming  year.  This  is 
one  of  the  effects,  and  one  of  the  losses,  of  an 
attempt  to  control  the  price  of  coffee  in  the 
past.  That  effort  to  maintain  prices  by  arti- 
ficial means  increased  production,  restricted 
consumption  and  piled  up  a  surplus  that  is 
now  to  be  destroyed.  There  are  many  lessons 
in  commercial  history  which  are  too  little 
heeded,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 


THEY    WHO    SHARE 

THOSE  who  are  engaged  in  relief  work 
in  our  great  industrial  centers,  or  in 
raising  funds  for  relief,  are  impressed  by  what 
the  poor  are  doing  for  the  poor.  The  wealthy 
and  the  orosnerons  :\rp  hplninnr  h\-  lih^^r^i  m^ti- 
tnbutions  in  all  cities,  but  those  who  are 
themselves  poor  are  sharing  with  their  rel- 
atives and  neighbors  in  distress.  The  poor's 
care  of  the  poor  is  the  one  bright  spot  in 
this  dark  situation. 


FARMING    BY    COMMISSION 

OKLAHOMA  proposes  a  crop  control  law 
under  the  pretense  of  conservation  of 
the  soil.  The  bill  adopted  by  the  legislature 
and  to  be  submitted  to  voters  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  plant  cotton  or  any  soil-depleting 
crop  on  more  than  30  per  cent  of  any  farmer's 
hmd,  feed  and  food  crops  excepted.  It  pro 
hibits  the  planting  of  soil-depleting  crops  on 
land  used  for  such  crops  the  preceding  year. 
It  empowers  a  commission  to  fix  the  area  to 
be  planted  in  cotton  in  any  year.  Probably 
^\  hen  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  come  to  vote 
on  this  law  they  will  decide  to  retain  control 
of  their  farms  and  their  crops  instead  of  put- 
ting them  into  the  hands  of  a  commission. 
lUit  if  they  don't  so  vote  at  this  time  they 
will  before  they  arc  main  vcars  older. 


FARMS    AND    TENANTS 

ARTtCENT  note  about  fanning  on  shares 
has  brought  out  several  letter.->.  Some 
of  these  inquirers  want  us  to  tell  them  where 
and  of  whom  they  can  rent  farms  on  shares. 
Others  ask  us  where  they  can  find  the  right 
kind  of  tenants.  \V(;'d  like  t(»  help  both  class- 
es but  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  investigations  and  the  correspondence 
necessary  if  any  third  party  is  to  be  of  great 
service.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  know  each  other  at  little  c(),-,t. 
This  we  can  do  in  our  columns  for  classified 
advertising,  where  any  tenant  or  owner  can 
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la>-  his  proposition  before  all  the  rest.  If  tht»se 
'v\h()  want  farms  or  tenants  will  express  their 
wants  in  brief  advertisements  they  will  do 
more  to  help  themselves  and  each  (jther  than 
.iiivbodv  else  can  do. 


OUR    GREATEST    NEED 

THIC  American   h'arm   bureau   Federation 
declares  that   the  Agricultural    Market- 
ing  Act   is    inadequate    to   control    surpluses 
and   therefore   it   should   be   amended   by    the 
addition  of  the  etjuaiizalion  fee.    The  Nation- 
al Grange  feels  the  same  way  about  the  Act 
but  thinks  it  should  be  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition   of    the    expf)rt    debenture    plan.     The 
l-'armers'  Union  feels  as  do  the  other  two  but 
wants  price-fixing  so  as  to  assure  cost  plus 
profit  to  the  producer.   The  sum  of  the  whole 
i.-  that  our  so-called  farm  leaders  i)ropose  to 
make  a  bad  matter  worse  by  the  addition  of 
measures    which    wcntld    inevitably    increase 
s-urpluses,    provoke    retaliation    by    domestic 
consumers,   destroy  our  foreign   markets   for 
agricultural    products   and    bring   upon    agri- 
culture   further   difficulties   and   greater   dis- 
asters.   The  greatest  need  of  agriculture  now 
i>  fewer  vocalists  and  more  leaders  who  can 
and    will    use   their   heads    for   thinking  pur- 
poses. 


A   LITTLE   BOUQUET 

THE  other  day  at  Chicago  a  man  was 
busy  resigning  from  organizations  in 
which  he  had  been  active  ior  many  years, 
chief  among  them  the  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, of  which  he  was  a  director.  This  man  is 
E.  M,  Bailey,  former  manager  of  a  great  milk 
company  here,  and  as  such  for  many  years 
helping  to  handle  the  intricate  and  difficult 
problems  confronting  producers  and  distrib- 
uters in  this  market.  On  his  retiremen* 
from  the  milk  industry  we  feel  that  we  should 
hand  him  a  well  earned  bouquet,  however 
inadequate  it  may  be.  For  in  all  the  years 
in  which  he  has  dealt  with  milk  problems  he 
has  manifested  toward  i)roducers.  as  well  a:, 
toward  associates  and  competitors,  a  spirit  of 
fairness  which  gained  for  him  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all.  Though  always  identified 
with  the  distributing  end  of  the  industry  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  welfare  of  the  produc- 
ing end  of  it.  We  have  known  him  for  manv 
years,  and  his  father  and  mother  as  well,  and 
he  is  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  race. 


ROMPER     MENTALITY 

A  GOVERNMENT  bulletin  at  hand  tell, 
how  to  make  n>mpers  for  babies.  Doubt- 
less the  information  is  correct — we  are  not 
authority  on  rompers,  nor  opposed  to  them 
In  fact  we  are  frequently  confronted  with 
evidence  that  people  wearing  more  mature 
garments  are  still  in  the  romper  stage  men- 
tally. One  of  these  evidences  is  the  idea  that 
the  government  must  nurse  and  nourish  the 
people  from  the  time  they  get  their  first 
tooth  until  they  shed  their  last  one.  All  con- 
ceivable information  and  advice  is  available 
and  insisted  on  from  official  .sources.  IMiis 
information  and  advice  we  believe  good,  al.so 
that  the  world  would  roll  around  as  well 
without  a  lot  of  it.  Since  babies  flourished 
before  bureaus  they  would  likewise  roll 
around  as  happily  in  jdaiii  a>  in  official 
rompers. 

This  extensive  and  valuable  information 
1^  "free",  and  therein  lurks  the  dusky  gentle- 
man in  the  wood  supply.  The  more  "free" 
things  a  bureau  or  other  branch  of  govern- 
ment turns  out  the  more  it  costs  to  run  that 
bureau.  The  more  "service"  the  government 
renders  the  more  workers  it  employs,  and 
they  all  draw  salaries.  The  more  appropria 
tions  our  lawmakers  make  to  save  the  coun- 
try the  lower  bend  the  backs  of  tax-jjayers. 
\Vhen  Congress  convened  last  week  the' first 
bill  introduced  was  for  a  large  ap])ropriati(.n. 
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The  thciiu"  (i\  President  Hoover's  message 
was  that  the  nation  is  facing  .a  deficit  run- 
ning into  billions  and  requiring  higher  taxes 
which  at  the  highest  conceivable  notch  will 
not  balance  the  l)of)ks.  State  and  local 
governments  are  wrestling  with  a  proposition 
to  raise  more  money  from  tax-payers,  but  nu 
i'lu-  can  see  how  to  reduce  co.sts. 

Industries  lo])  off"  departments,  reduce 
forces  and  wages,  cutting  costs  in  all  «lirec- 
tions,  but  officialdom  gf)cs  on  serving  a  su- 
I)ine  i)ul>lic  at  a  cost  that  public  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay.  Before  taxes  will  come  down 
we  must  outgrow  the  childish  fantasy  that 
we  can  be  carried  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  by  a  beneficent  government  which  gets 
its  funds  from  some  secret  source  of  un- 
limited wealth.  -An  increase  in  taxes  will 
pn>ve  a  blessing  if  it  jolts  the  public  out  of  its 
romper  mentality,  wakes  it  from  the  dream 
of  getting  something  for  nothing  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  government  for  aid. 


MILK    TROUBLES 

AN  epidemic  of  milk  marketing  troubles 
has  spread  throughout  the  country  this 
lall.     It    has    broken    out    at    various    points 
irom   coast  to  coast  and   ranged   from   price 
disj)utes  to  price  wars  and  even  milk  strikes. 
Last  week  the  malady  struck  the  Pittsburgh 
district  when   retail   milk   was   lowered  from 
lie   to  9c  a   quart.     The   price   to   producers 
was    reduced    to   $1.10   i)er    cwt.    at    country 
shipping  points  and  the  dealers'  "spread"  was 
cut    also.     The    incident    which    started    this 
avalanche  was  one  that  has  frequently  hap- 
pencfl  in   milk  sheds.    With  a   restricted  de- 
mand from  consumers  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply from  producers  certain  fiealers  and  store 
systems    saw    an    opportunity    to    get    more 
business.     By    taking   a    limited    quantity  of 
milk,  and  handling  no  surplus,  they  could  pay 
more   for   it  and    sell    it  cheaper   than   could 
dealers    who   were   obliged   to   take   all    milk 
offered  by  their  patrons  and  manufacture  the 
.surplus  over  fluid  recjuirements  into  powder- 
t-(i  .i.iM  vii  i«.a  uiuK,  ciiccsc.  etc.    1  ne  lact  mat 
.such  evasion  of  resi)onsibility   for  surpluses 
i.s  considered  unfair  trade  practice  by  the  in- 
dustry,  and    that    it    must    eventually    prove 
detrimental    to   producers,    dealers    and   con- 
sumers, does  ncn  ease   the   burden  of   those 
who  will  suffer  most  from  cut  prices.    These 
include  not  only   the  majority  of  organized 
dairymen    who    are    supplying    this    market; 
even    those    producers    who    deserted    their 
established  marketing  system   for  a  tempor- 
ary price  advantage  are  losers  in  the  end. 

One  important  thing  to  rememl)er  now  is 
that  a  condition  was  allowed  to  develop 
which  permitted  an  opportunity  for  such 
practice.  A  price  too  high  may  be  as  detri- 
mental as  a  price  too  low.  for  eventually  nat- 
ural laws  Avill  force  it  back— and  beyond- 
where  it  belongs.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Com- 
i)any,  the  farmers'  organization  in  this  terri- 
tory, that  a  price  high  enough  to  draw  more 
milk  than  a  market  will  absorb  carries  with  it 
a  grave  risk,  while  a  price  too  low  to  attract 
the  normal  quantity  is  dangerous  to  a  con- 
suming center's  mil'k  supply.  This  organiza- 
tion has  tried,  therefore,  in  cc.operation  with 
rlealers  and  consumer  rei)resentatives.  to  ar- 
rive at  the  correct  price.  This  is  not  always 
possible,  since  no  one  can  foresee  changes  in 
conditions  which  may  arise.  Hindsight  is  bet- 
ter than  foresight,  and  now  it  is  plain  that 
what  looked  like  very  low  prices  in  the  past 
were  really  too  high,  for  they  failed  to  avert 
an  (.ver-supply  and  its  consequent  difficultie.-;. 
We  believe  that  dairymen  and  distributors  in 
our  territory  will  make  no  mistake  by  sticking 
together  and  helping  their  organization  hoK! 
their  market.  It  is  tough  medicine  to  take 
what  is  necessary  to  do  this,  but  that  is  the 
only  remedy  in  sight.  A  statement  bv  the 
Dairymen's  Cooperative  .Sales  Compan'v  ap- 
pears on  page  17  of  this  issue. 
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BURLINGTON  county 
poultry  meat  pnjduc- 
iMS  have  organized  an 
auction  market  iissnciatinn 
for  the  sale  of  their  birds 
and  held  their  first  auction 
at  Ml.  Holly  on  Dcfember 
8th.  It  '-"^  reported  that  the 
first  auction  proved  very  .sat- 
isfactory with  94  crate.s  of 
heavy  birds  selling  slightly 
above  New  York  quotations. 

Although  the  marketing  organization  got  under 
vvay  with  a  hurried  .start  there  are  now  65  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  about  40  of  them  selling 
over  the  auction  block  last  week.  A  market  of 
this  type  should  prove  of  great  value  to  these 
producers.  The  production  of  the  Jersey  Black 
Giant  breed  it;  concentrated  largely  to  this  section, 
making  it  possible  for  buyers  to  secure  large  num- 
bers of  uniform  type  birds.  Besides,  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  birds  for  meat  purposes  in  Burling- 
ton county  in  most  cases  is  a  sideline  to  other 
farm  enterprises  and  the  individual  farmers  do  not 
have  sufficient  quantity  of  birds  nor  the  time  to 
devote  to  marketing  problems.  By  bringing  their 
birds  together  at  a  central  station  where  within  a 
few  hours  the  buyers  can  secure  their  needed  sup- 
ply without  traveling  throughout  the  county,  the 
market  should  eut  down  the  costs  of  the  buyars 
yet  insure  better  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Last  week's  experience  indicates 
that  future  auctions  will  attract  other 
buyers  besides  the  12  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  first  market.  That  already 
the  Burlington  county  market  has 
drawn  some  large  buyers  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  buyer  last  week  pur- 
chased 79  crates  of  birds. 

Prices  on  the  market  la.st  week 
were:  heavy  young  roosters  18^7  20c; 
heavy  young  pullets  22'!»24>-c,  ca- 
pons 29fr30'oc;  Rhode  Island  Red 
roosters  19  T/  19 1- c;  Barred  Rocks 
19',  r«».21c;  heavy  fowl  2lfii24c.  Mo.st 
of  the  birds  offered  were  Jer.scy  Black 
Giants,  a  breed  which  originated  in 
Burlington  county.  Few  capons  were 
available. 

+      *      * 

A  FEW  months  ago  manufacturers 
of  a  nationally  advertised  prod- 
uct erred  in  warning  the  public 
against  bad  breath  odors  from  eat- 
ing eggs  and  brought  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  the  poultry  interests 
throughout  the  country.  This  con- 
cern wiLhuul  doubt  did  tiiis  with  no 
intention  of  injuring  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, for  this  month  they  have 
come  to  the  a.s.sistance  of  egg  pro- 
ducers by  urging  the  public  to  cat 
more  eggs.  They  point  out  the  food 
value  of  eggs  as  one  path  toward 
health  and  happiness.  This  series  of 
advertisement  appearing  in  leading 
papers  and  magazines  throughout  the 
country  is  estimated  to  be  worth  over 
$200,000  advertising  value  to  the 
fgg  industry. 

We    take   off   our   hats    to   a   large 
concern  which  will  acknowledge  an  injury  to  an- 
other industry  and  try  to  correct  it. 

«     *     * 

IN  one  of  the  leading  Philadelphia  newspapers 
last  week  I  noticed  a  cartoon  which  offered  a 
new  suggestion  for  curing  crime  in  this  country. 
It  implied  that  if  all  gangsters  would  leave  the 
'ities  and  go  deer  hunting  they  would  soon  kill 
fach  other.  This  cartoon  is  not  as  humorous  as 
it  seems  on  the  surface  when  we  realize  that  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  of  the  deer  season  in 
Penn.sylvania  over  40  hunters  have  been  accident- 
ally injured  or  killed  by  other  hunters. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  a  condition  and 
it  can  be  attributed  only  to  carelessness  and  ig- 
norance in  the  handling  of  high-powered  guns. 
Now  that  the  deer  sea.son  is  open  in  New  .Jersey 
we  may  expect  another  death  toll  due  to  accidents 
in  the  woods.  P^ven  though  rifles  are  not  used 
exclusively  in  this  state  for  deer  hunting  it  is 
each  hunter's  respon.sibility  to  practice  "safety 
first." 

*        *      * 

MAYOR  MACKEY'F?  apple  sales  committee, 
who  during  the  past  year  has  had  charge  of 
the  .sale  of  apples  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  unemployed,  discontinued  their  operation 
because  of  charges  of  graft  in  overcharging  the 
unemployed  for  their  apples.  Most  charitable  or- 
ganizations of  this  kind  sooner  or  later  become 
subjected  to  such  accusations  and  too  often  they 
are  tnie.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  unscrupulous 
few  may  take  undue  advantage  of  the  unfortunate, 
fipple  sales  on  the  streets  of  the  large  cities  have 
helped  the  apple  industry. 

During  the  past  year  over  28.000  boxes  of  apples 
have  found  th«'ir  way  to  the  public  through  street 
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ISIew  Jersey  Farm  Comment 


G.  W.  HARRIS 


NO   ISSIJE    DECEiMltEU    ^Uth 

For  reaHOHH  in  our  mechanical  depart- 
ments the  issue  of  DcccijiImt  'ZGih  will  be 
omitted.  The  issue  of  January  2nd,  the  fol- 
lowing week,  will  appear  as  usiuil.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  extended  to  cover  the  issue 
omitted. 


M' 


sales  by  the  unemployed  in  Philadelphia.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  types  of  advertising  possible  for  the 
apple  industry,  and  besides  placing  more  high 
quality  apples  in  trade  channels  it  will  tend  to 
increa.se  apple  consumption.  The.se  street  sales  are 
forming   new   habits   with  city   people,    especially 


.\t   the  Bottom  of  Depression   Canyon. 


I  ffice   workers.     Many,    instead   of   buying   candy, 
.••re  now  buying  eating  apples. 

;|:         :;:         * 

BOUT  60  members  of  Four-H  Clubs  in  Sus- 
sex county  held  their  annual  dinner  at 
AJewton  on  December  4th.  The  Sparta  Four-H 
Club  girls  served   the  dinner. 

*      *      * 

THE  Sussex  County  Board  of  Agriculture  held 
their  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at  Newton 
last  Wednesday.  About  two  hundred  attended  the 
dinner  which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Newton. 

Profes.sor  Hulbert,  assistant  director  of  exten- 
sion at  the  state  college  and  at  present  giving 
his  entire  time  to  state  committee  for  unemploy- 
ed relief,  struck  an  encouraging  note  when  he 
stated  that  few  requests  for  relief  had  been  re- 
ceived from  rural  districts.  It  would  seem  that 
even  though  some  rural  people  are  hard  hit  by 
the  present  conditions  most  of  them  feel  that 
they  can  pull  through,  and  that  they  are  in  far 
better  financial  shape  than  city  folks. 

In  discussing  the  testing  of  cattle  for  tuber- 
culosis in  Sussex  county  and  the  recent  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  milk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Duryee  said  that  the  dairy  industry  would  con- 
tinue to  lead  in  Sussex  county.  He  briefly  men- 
tioned the  milk  legislation  which  will  be  present- 
ed to  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  this 
month  and  said  that  from  this  might  come  some 
relief  to   the  present    milk  situation. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  biiefly  reviewed  the  international  eco- 
rf)mic  situation  and  said  that  he  was  opposed  to 
cancellation  of  international  debts.  He  felt  this 
would  bring  about  an    added   burden   of   taxation 
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upon  the  [>•  (ijile  in  this  coun- 
try. The  only  hcjpe  he  gave 
for  more  efficient  expend- 
iture of  public  funds  and 
lower  taxation  was  through 
working  with  the  younger 
folks  now  in  school.  A  def- 
inite organized  move  amtrng 
this  group  to  make  them 
more  conscious  of  their  re- 
sponsibility and  of  present 
conditions  might  in  the  fu- 
ture  help   correct   the   present    .situation,    he    said. 

*  *  * 
ILK  price  cuts  of  two  cents  a  quart  to  farm- 
ers in  northern  New  Jersey  have  become  ef- 
fective and  price  cutting  is  rapidly  working  .south- 
v/ard  in  the  state.  Last  week  Secretary  Duryee 
i.s.sued  a  stateirn-nt  on  this  price  cuttng  in  which 
he  said  that  it  threatened  the  industry  because 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tem- 
porary reduction. 

"The  present  reduced  schedule  of  prices  will  net 
the  producers  less  than  two  and  one-half  cents  a 
quart  for  three  per  cent  butterfat  milk.  Studies 
of  costs  of  production  show  that  the  cost  runs 
from  four  to  seven  cents  a  quart,  the  low  price 
being  the  ab.solute  minimum  and  a  cost  which  most 
producers  are  unable  to  meet.  The  dairy  farmer 
in  New  Jersey  cannot  pass  the  reduction  along  to 
any  one  else  but  must  absorb  it  him- 
self. He  has  high  fixed  costs,  includ- 
ing taxes  and  interest,  which  he  can- 
not avoid  or  reduce, "  he  stated. 

*  *     * 

IN  England,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  the  friendly  grey  squirreel 
has  become  so  great  a  pest  that  an 
anti-grey  squirrel  campaign  has  been 
inaugurated.  They  are  encouraging 
the  destruction  of  this  pest. 

*  *      * 

A  FOUR-DAY  Incubation  School 
for  poultrymen  is  being  held  this 
year  for  the  first  time  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, beginning  on  December  28th. 
This  school,  which  is  being  held  to 
give  the  producers  of  chicks  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  benefit  of  re- 
cent experimental  work  in  Incubation 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  most 
up-to-date  incubation  equipment,  has 
already  attracted  considerable  inter- 
est among  large  and  small  hatch- 
erymen. 

*  *      * 

MONMOUTH  and  Mercer  county 
'lotato  "^rowers  ''oincd  with  the 
Middlesex  county  producers  on  De- 
cember 7th  to  stage  an  annual  din- 
ner at  Cranbury  Inn,  Craxibury.  In 
former  years  the  Middlesex  county 
potato  men  have  been  staging  this 
annual  affair  but  last  week  they  in- 
vited the  other  groups  to  join  with 
them  to  hear  Mr.  Koenig  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crops  Reporting  Board  discuss 
the  much  questioned  crop  estimates 
and  reports. 

From  the  hundred  growers  present 
few  dissenting  remarks  were  made 
about  the  present  crop  reports  until  after  Mr. 
Koenig  left  the  meeting  but  later  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  present  August  1st  report  on 
potatoes  was  too  early  and  that  in  order  to  bene- 
fit New  Jersey  growers  this  report  should  be  with- 
held until  a  later  date. 

Dr.  William  Martin's  recommendation  to  the 
S;rowers  was  to  plant  more  seed  to  the  acre  and 
not  to  cut  down  too  low  on  the  use  of  fertilizer 
this  coming  year.  "Doc"  Martin  and  Eddie  Cantor 
might  get  together  on  their  .song: 
"Seed  potatoes  are  cheaper,  fertilizers  are  cheaper. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  more  seed." 


THE  first  and  only  pigeon  contest  in  the  coun- 
try is  located  at  Millville,  New  Jersey,  and 
is  conducted  by  the  state  Experiment  Station.  The 
contest  -was  started  at  the  request  of  pigeon  grow- 
er.s  who  wish  to  improve  their  industry.  A  Mary- 
land entry,  that  of  Lum  Brothers,  North  East,  is 
now  leading  the  contest.  Ranking  in  the  contest 
is  based  on  the  total  weight  of  .squabs  of  each  com- 
peting  entry   twenty-eight  days  after  hatching. 

Second    place    is    held    by    Herbert    Hlgbee    of 
Millville. 


THAT  farmers  in  New  Jer.sey  are  taking  great- 
er precautions  toward  correcting  soil  acidity 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  H.  R.  Cox  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station.  During  1931  a  total  of  4,290 
.soil  samples  were  tested  through  the  extension 
service  as  compared  to  3,689  samples  in  the  pre- 
( eding  year. 
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IHK  end  of  the  year  suggests  the  inventory. 
At  this  time  v/e  aie  advised  tt)  .start  a  fi- 
nancial account,  or  to  improve  on  th.>  kin<i 
of  account  we  have  been  keeping  heretofore.  In 
the  very  fust  place,  however,  they  .say  we  -should 
take  a  thorough  inventory. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  an  enjoyable  or  a  proud  30b 
to  make  the  farm  inventory  this  year.  It  may  be 
a  pretty  flat  feeling  compared  with  the  frame  ot 
mind  with  which  this  same  inventory  was  .slapped 
doxvn  in  the  ripsnortin',  velvety,  frosted-cake  days 
on'y  a  little  while  back. 

A.s  we  survey  the  deflated  condition  of  our  vis- 
ible "assets"  this  year  we  are  bound  to  have  time 
and  inclination  to  look  for  other  things  that  may 
have  value.  When  we  break  the  hammer  on  the 
farm  and  no  other  is  right  at  hand  we  look  aboiu 
to  find  something  that  may  be  made  to  serve  that 
purpos-^  and  function  as  a  hammer.  Off  m  the 
fields  when  something  goes  wrong  we  farmers 
often  chuckle  to  ourselves  about  some  smart  shitt 
that  got  U3  out  of  annoying  tie-ups. 

The  newer  chopping  axes  have  such  keen  bits 
that  they  may  stick  hopelessly  in  a  block  if  one 
attempts  to  split  with  them.  Here  on  the  farm 
several  years  ago  we  came  upon  an  old  ax  head, 
thick  to  the  edge,  which  had  the  rugged  and  round- 
ed lines  that  indicated  it  had  belonged  to  grand- 
father. xV  handle  was  inserted  and  we  found  that 
tho  c]d  ax  split  "like  sin"  and  v/c  have  been  en- 
joying the  u.-^e  of  it  ever  .since. 

They  Rust  Out 

On  almost  every  farm  there  are  piles  01  dis- 
carded boards  and  timbers  and  po.its.  many  quite 
good  when  laid  by  but  time  and  weather  wears 
them  out  in  disuse  and  we  are  just  so  much  the 
poorer.  This  same  practice  applies  to  our  mental 
qualities,  our  mental  values  and  our  habits  of 
thought.  Some  excellent  habit  of  thought  may  be^ 
laid  aside  in  an  emergency  and  soon  we  find  if 
hopelessly  rusty  and  damaged  by  mere  disuse. 

In  the  inventory  we  have  no  column  in  which 
we  may  enter  a  figure  representing  the  courage 
and  fidelity  and  mental  fortitude  of  the  farmer 
himself.  In  the  recent  years  when  things  were  go- 
ing mighty  easy  there  hasn't  been  any  downright 
call  for  courage;  our  faith  in  people  and  in  things 
and  in  usages  was  not  put  to  the  rigid  trials  that 
the  very  word  implies.  Fortitude  means  endurance 
of  a  high  order  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds,  so  this 
quality  of  course  was  laid  away  back  on  the  top- 
most shelf  and  never  brought  to  ''the  light  of  day." 

There  is  no  place  in  the  inventory  for  the  farm- 
er's elements  of  humor  and  peace  of  mind  and  out- 
door place  under  the  broad  sun.  Out  from  the  rus- 
tic and  imread  minds  of  countrymen  such  as  my 
boyhood  recalls  flashed  the  keenest  flames  of  wit 
and  humor— I  regret  this  minute  that  they  are 
dying  out  of  memory!  Now  when  we  crave  some 
pure-bred  rural  mentality  some  "guy"  goes  to  im- 
itating the  old  rheumatic  sires  of  the  Southern 
Appalachians  or  some  homespun  maiden  from  the 
Ozarks  must  be  called  to  New  York  to  sit  before 
the  microphone. 

The  inventory  won't  entertain  in  its  columns  of 
figures  any  "sum"  to  represent  the  tenacious  fiber 
of  endurance  drawn  out  from  the  rugged  woof  of 
grandfather's  grit  and  achievement.  In  this  day 
of  impertinent  doles  and  clamorous  "compensa- 
tions' have  we  forgotten  utterly  the  stuff  we  are 
made  of?  The  open  country  has  always  been  the 
outposts  of  mental  valor  of  the  hand-to-hand  and 
self-defending  sort.  Suppose  the  whole  world  aban- 
don the  cherished  "gold  standard."  but  the  farm 
character  will  be  a  tottery  kind  beyond  that  when 
it  has  lost  the  time-revered  quality  of  rugged  per- 
sonal heart. 

The  Pace  That  Kills 

It  is  bound  to  take  some  heavy  hitting  and  some 
long  "staying  with  it"  to  bust  up  and  roll  aside 
the  obstacles  in  our  rural  way.  Here  on  the  farm 
we  have  found  grandfather's  old  ax  with  its  spread 
of  edge  and  its  added  weight  a  going  tool  with 
which  to  cleave  the  worst  and  toughest  blocks. 
From  the  physical  discard  of  boards  and  posts  and 
rails  on  the  farm  we  very  often  find  most  .service- 
able "sticks."  There  isn't  a  bit  of  doubt  that  our 
mental  discard  pile  over  the  past  dozen  years  con- 
tains scores  of  bolts  and  burs  and  hooks  thrown 
aside  in  happy  mood  but  that  now  will  help  hold 
together  these  badly  bent  and  broken  mental,  so- 
cial and  economic  habits  and  ways  of  mi.sdoing 
things. 

The  .scientist  in  his  laboratory  has  the  means 
of  measiuing  stre.s.scs  of  surtdry  sort.i  such  as  the 
breaking  .strength  of  various  woods  and  the  fa- 
tigue of  motals  Even  on  the  farm  men  are  bound 
to  admit  that  Saturday  night  has  many  a  time 
come  around  in  the  very  nick  of  time  in  a  grateful 
way  for  men  and  for  horses  because  the  strain  was 
approaching  the  danger  limit.    There  is  not  a  bit 
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oi'  doubt  that  iio.sL.s  mi  good  horses  have  been  pick- 
ed up  with  a  windla.ss  right  off  the  singletrees  be- 
<•Hu.se  their  breaking  strength  was  ignored  and  as 
many  more  hoise.s  are  .standing  in  their  stalls  this 
minute  because  fhoir  breaking  strength  was  re- 
garded. The  grilling  depre.ssion  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  right  now  is  not  .so  much  short  of  a  wide- 
spread general  ov:»rdoing  of  almost  everything  in 
our  economic  and    social  o;der. 

The  Art  of  Living 

.^mong  my  fiiends  are  quite  a  few  who  have  a 
noticeable  way  c)f  being  moderate,  of  taking  com- 
fort, of  acting  ju.st  as  if  the  things  they  can  rea- 
sonably have  is  the  honorable  boundary  of  their 
happy  lives,  instead  of  constantly  chasing  and  con- 
stantly straining  to  gra.sp  more  so  they  may  keep 
up  with  every  last  new  thing  they  hear  about. 
Their  fields  may  not  be  as  large  as  the  fields  we 
are  suppo.sed  to  exclaim  over;  their  strawstacks 
may  not  be  as  high  or  as  sprawling  as  on  farms 
where  more  money  is  "coined;"  their  cow  herds 
may  not  string  out  very  long  in  the  lane;  the 
farmstead  may  be  only  u  limited  display  of  lum- 
ber and  paint. 

But  lots  of  the.se  peopi'»  are  right  where  they 
wish  to  ba;  they  are  right  v/here  tlicy  expect  to 
stay;  they  tak')  'he  'im?  .and  have  the  inclination 


to  live  and  to  enjoy  and  Ui  feel  safe  an<i  to  foel 
imjatled  and  unworried  and  ;hat  is  a  lot  to  say 
in  the  present  state  of  our  economic  upset. 

In  :i  final  estimate  of  the  world's  opportunities 
ihere  isn't  by  any  means  a  tine  fat  plum  tuv  a 
whole  lot  of  us  individual  mortals.  Billions  of  per- 
lectly  good  money  and  millenniums  of  mortal 
years  have  been  blown  in  <.hasing  rainbows  thu 
never  touched  the  earlh  or  diipped  a  Lincoln 
penny.  Hosts  and  "skails  "  of  people  are  just  abnut 
where  they  belong  regardle.ss  of  much  aircastli 
engineering  and  discontented  pining.  Touching  our 
elbows  on  both  sides  are  men  and  women  getting 
quite  a  bit  out  of  life,  an  average  happy  bit  out 
')f  iit'e. 

Forgotten  Weallh 

i?o.  as  the  old  year  grinds  out  witli  its  uneasy 
ijurden  of  depression  and  restles-sness  and  want 
and  the  inventory  has  to  be  faced,  it  is  really  in 
order  to  work  over  the  mental  discard  pile  that  wo 
have  laid  aside  in  the  haste  of  the  past  dozen  y^ars. 
Possibly  from  it  we  can  reclaim  some  brace;;  for 
the  bent  financial  situation  on  the  farm.  Amon^ 
the  disordered  pile  we  likely  shall  find  some  per- 
fectly .sound  country  ways;  .some  rugged  habits  of 
thought  that  always  belonged  out  in  the  open  conn- 
try  imtil  they  were  given  the  fling;  some  do.vTi- 
right  and  straight-from-the-shouMt  r  appreciation 
of  rn.'al  t-afcty,  ni.al  peace  of  mind,  mental  coni- 
t'o.*  of  the  rural  kirvl. 


S.  S.  Sixuola,  to  be  thi*  fltiat.ng  home  ol  luemhers   ot  th<-  Pennsylvania  Fiirnier  Fhirida-Fanama  Tour. 

For  Tour  Members  Only 
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PICTURES  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  S.  S. 
Sixaola,  the  ocean  liner  whose  broad  decks, 
beautiful  social  rooms  and  comfortable  state- 
rooms will  be  the  home  of  this  winter's  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  tour  members  during  their  cruise  on 
the  balmy  Caribbean. 

The  entire  ship  has  been  reserved  for  members 
of  the  Florida-Panama  Tour.  It  will  be  ours  from 
bow  to  stern.  However,  all  the  staterooms  arc  in 
the  desirable  middle  section  of  the  ship.    All  have 


Th»*  SIxuohi'M  broad  decks  Invite  active  sports 
or  quiet  day  dreaming. 


h.)t  and  cold  water,  warm  or  cool  air  ventilation 
as  may  be  needed,  and  countless  other  comforts 
Hud  conveniences.  Anc  all  are  outside  rooms  with 
windows  looking  out  on  the  sapphire  sea.  the  blue 
.-ky  and  the  odd  sights  of  the  tropical  ports  we 
shall  vi.sit. 

The  hundreds  of  feet  of  deck  space  will  give  us 
lots  of  room  for  the  daily  constitutional,  for  hilar- 
ious games  or  for  quiet  hours  in  our  deck  chairs. 
The  young  folks  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  the  open 
air  swimming  pool  on  the  afterdeck.  We  shall 
revel  in  the  warm  tropical  sim.shine.  the  envy  of 
the  folks  shivering  in  the  February  Vilasts  back 
home. 

And  as  for  food,  we  shall  hardly  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  banquet-like  dining  car  meals 
enroute  to  Florida  before  tht'  steamship  stewards 
start  .serving  three  more  big  meals  a  day,  with  all 
kinds  of  lunches  served  on  deck  between  times 
ju.st  to  keep  our  appetites  in  order.  Bouillon  on 
deck  at  eleven,  tea,  cakes  and  sandwiches  cm  deck 
at  four,  and  sandwiches  in  the  snaking  room  late 
in  the  evening.  Th.at  is  the  st:heduU;  on  shipboard 
in  addition  to  our  regular  br"akfast,  luncheon  and 
dinner. 

Of  course,  we  are  going  '■<  do  many  things  on 
this  trip  besides  eat  and  dispoit  ourselves  aboard 
our  special  train  and  private  o(  ean  liner.  Th^ 
whole  ritoiy  is  a  long  one,  but  it  appears  in  full  in 
th(!  tour  booklet  we  have  prepaied.  A  postal  card 
request  will  bring  a  copy  by  return  mail.  Address 
Tour  Manager,  Penn.sylvania  P'armer,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.    Or  use  the  coupon  «>n  Page  15. 


S  Mary  Ellen  kissed  her  school 

girl      friend.      Miss      Beatrice 

Stratton,  who  was  the  pro- 
.jptor  of  a  .successful  beauty  parlor 
■  Cioi''**"-  f^"^'  who  .'-eldoiii  had  time 
'  ^,■^f^^i  her  old  neighijorhood,  she  re- 
"^jj-ed  the  great  gulf  between  tliem 
Uiougli  she  was  two  years  younger 
than  Bee,  as  she  affectionately  called 
Ijf'r.  Bee  was  alert,  stylish,  beauti- 
fuilv  drcised,  as  befitted  the  fashion- 
able Madame  Stratton  of  beauty  par- 
lor tame,  while  Mary  Ellen  Smith 
^i-ap  plain,  poorly  dressed  and  shy, 
cinscious  of  all  the  deficiencies  in  her 
(iress,  manner  and  everything.  Somehow  she 
sremed  to  fit  in  with  the  promiscuous  and  inhar- 
monious furniture  of  the  old  living  room  in  which 
she  sat  with  the  stylish  Madame  Stratton. 

"And  now  you're  wondering  why  I  found  time 
tc  make  you  this  flying  visit,  Mary  Ellen,  "  said 
the  city  lady  a  trifle  patronizingly.  "It  is  my  bu.sy 
time  with  folks  getting  dolled  up  lor  the  holiday 
rsietie.s,  but  when  I  heard  that  you  were  about  to 
fcecomt  Mrs.  Lucas  Hogcndobler  I  dropped  eveiy- 
tliing  and  came  out  to  .see  if  I  couldn't  save  you 
fiom  a  fate  like  that.  My  dear!  If  I  had  ever  had 
the  slightest  hint  that  you  were  di.ssatisfted  witli 
life  out  here  I  shouUl  have  taken  you  in  with  me 
end  taught  you  the  tricks  of  my  profession,  but 
1  imagined  that  you  were  perfectly  and  entirely 

bi-.rpy." 

"perfectly  and  entirely  happy!"  saitl  Mary  Ellen 
with  bitterness  "Would  you  be  perfectly  and  en- 
lireiy  happy  slaving  your  life  away  lor  others'/ 
:iind,  lin  not  saying  a  word  abou«  what  I  did  lor 
rjy  grandparents,  for  they  took  me  and  cared  for 
rj,e.  but  the  whole  family  now  thinks  that  I  can 
g(,  and  come  at  their  beck  and  call.  To  tell  the 
truth  I  never  liked  Lucas  Hogcndobler  in  school 
or  afterwards-  tflat  is  very  much-  but  it's  a  way 
out  of  my  diffic  ilties." 

Before  Madame  Stratton  could  find  her  breath 
8V  thi.^  outburst  from  her  friend  who  even  in  child- 
hood was  said  to  have  the  sweetest  disposition  of 
any  girl  in  the  community,  Mary  F]llen  went  on 
with  her  recital  of  woes.  "Grandfather  willed  this 
eld  place  to  me  and  I  never  hear  the  last  of  how 
partial  he  was.  The  rest  of  the  grandchildren 
come  home  to  visit  and  I  have  them  to  cook  for, 
and  they  expect  me  to  help  them  out  when  they 
liave  parties  and  new  babies  and  measles  and 
thickenpox  till  I'm  v.orn  out.  1  never  had  enough 
education  to  teach  or  be  a  stenographer,  but  an 
uiipaid  nur.se,  or  seamstress  or  cook  can  always 
dnu  employment." 

"Exactly  as  I  expected,"  said  Bee  Stratton 
shrewdly  tiiking  in  the  situation.  "You've  proved 
yourself  a  capable  Jiousekeeper  so  Lucas  wants 
you  to  baby  him  and  pet  him  in  return  for  the 
lienor  of  being  his  wife.  Why,  child,  lie's  tifU^en 
years  older  than  you  are.  He  was  a  big  awkward 
gawk  when  we  were  in  the  first  grade.  Don't  you 
remember  how  mean  and  sneaking  he  always  was 
and  how  he  teased  us?  If  you'd  assert  your  rights 
\GU  wouldn't  have  to  marry  Lucas  Hogcndobler. 
It  makes  me  positively  ill  to  think  of  that  man 
caHing  you  his  wife.    I  don't  think  he  is  honest." 

"Sh-h!  Be  careful  what  you  .say I"  cautioned 
Mary  Ellen.  "Here  comes  Sister  Koth,  and  she's 
K-.bift  on  the  subject." 


MFtS.  FORBES,  who  guessed  what  Bee's  errand 
might  be,  welcomed  her  old  friend  warmly.  "I 
siij.ipo.se  Mary  Ellen's  told  you  the  terrible  news," 
siie  said  without  preamble.  "Lucas  Hogcndobler! 
You  remember  him!  We  all  thought  when  we 
headed  her  off  when  Neil  Burke  was  determined 
to  have  her  that  she  woukl  know  better  the  next 
time.  Neil  is  a  penniless  widower  with  a  bunch 
cf  little  children  now,  but  I  declare  I'd  rather  have 
Iiira  than  Lucas.  And  it  leaves  the  whole  family 
ill  .such  straits  for  we  expect  Maiy  Pollen  to  vi.sit 
around  with  us  occasionally.  She  seems  perfectly 
infatuated.  He  has  promised  her  some  new  furni- 
lurc  and  a  trip  to  Florida,  and  nothing  will  turn 
lier  mind  from  him.  She's  even  said  that  there 
V'ill  be  no  Christmas  dinner  for  llic  relatives  in 
this  house  this  year.  It's  enough  lu  make  Grandpa 
turn  over  in  his  grave,  but  then  he  never  thought 
leaving  his  wealth  to  Mary  Elien  would  turn  her 
head  as  it  has.  It  will  spoil  the  holiday  for  us  not 
to  come  liore,  but  she  selfishly  thinks  only  of  lier 
own  wishes." 

"VVcli.  Katherir.e,  1  tlon't  sfe  why  you  ^;ho^lkI 
feel  that  way,"  .said  Bee  and  Mary  Ellen  shot  her 
a  grateful  glance.  "Lucas  has  had  lime  to  improve 
''••nee  I  saw  lii.n  last,  in  fact,  I  think  I  ."aw  him  at 
the  bus  station  this  morning,  but  he  did  not  know 
•ne.  He's  a  prosperous  farmer  and  has  that  fine 
Pid  house  that  his  father  built.  No  ilonbt  Mary 
Kllen  i.s  tired  of  living  alone  and  will  v/eliMme  a 
fhange." 

"But  Mary  lOiion  has  always  hail  such  an  «a«y, 
sheltered  life,"  .said  Mrs.  Forbes  with  her  hat.L.or- 
chief  lu  her  eyes.  "She  could  ctiUK  and  go  a.,  will 
Jind  never  had  to  worry  about  finances.  And  then 
^!t'8  so  old!" 

"Belter  hr  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  yoiuig 
iian'a  .slave,"  .said   Bee   sagely.    "1   think  you  are 
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taking  the  wrong  altitude.  Mis.  Forbes.  Mary 
Ellen  may  be  .supremely  happy  in  her  'new  .sur- 
roundings." 

Katherinc  Forbes  gavf  a  little  snort  and  rose 
to  leave.  "I'm  glad  you  to()k  my  part.  Bee,"  .said 
Mary  Ellen  the  minute  the  dooi'  shut  after  her.  "T 
wish  you  could  stay  with  mr  until  after  the  wed- 
ding. I  don't  know  what  to  buy  and  well,  money 
isn't  so  plentiful  now  though  the  rest  think  I 
.should  be  rich.  In  fact  1  vc  had  to  mortgage  the 
place  to  keep  things  going.  Ano  that's  one  thmj; 
that  attracted  me  to  Lucas.  He  knew  about  th? 
mortgage  and  he  says  he  want?  tf)  make  life  easier 
for  me.  If  I  were  rich  I  might  think  he  had  — 
v.-ell,  you  know  what  his  reputation  has  always 
been  for  scheming  to  gel  things  for  himself,  but 
hf  has  been  hjvcly.  He  say;--  he  doesn't  caic 
v.hether  I  have  .-'.ny  new  c:cihe.«  or  not.  He  .say.- 
wc'll  stop  in  the  nearest  tity  on  our  way  South 
and  get  everything  I  need  but  of  tourse  every 
bride  wants  to  look  her  best  on  her  wedding  day.' 

"I'm  going  to  t.nke  you  right  bu/ li  with  me  for 
a  visit,"  .said  Bee.  '1  can't  stay  here  with  the 
Christmas  trade  humming  back  in  the  city,  but 
I'll  show  you  what  can  b.'  dene  >vith  a  little  money 


and  some  hard  work.  You'd  be  a  raving  beauty, 
Mary  EMen,  if  you  had  a  few  beauty  treatments, 
and  I'm  going  to  .see  that  you  get  them.  What 
you  say  about  Lucas  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
You  are  sure  there  it^  no  oil  on  your  farm,  or 
gas?" 

"Not  a  trace!  It's  only  a  poor,  run-down  place 
that  I  had  hard  v/ork  to  borrow  money  on." 

"And  nobody  wants  the  place  lor  a  town  site 
or  a  sanitarium  ?" 

"Not  a  soul!"  lauglud  Mary  Ellen.  "The  rel- 
atives even  t'cmanded  and  got  what  antiques  I 
had  and  left  me  with  this  mess  of  furniture  that 
you  see.  They  all  wanted  remembrances  of  dear 
Grantlfather  and  Grandmother  when  they  found 
that  old  furniture  has  a  money  value.  I  don't 
biame  you  for  being  .«u.spicious  for  nobody  has  a 
good  word  foi  Lucas,  but  don't  you  think  that 
v.hen  a  man  is  the  richest  per.son  in  the  community 
he  gets  the  worst  of  it  from  every  one?" 

"That's  a  fact,"  adniilied  Madame  Stratton, 
"but  is  he  the  richest  man  m  the  community? 
I'iaybe  his  prrperty  is  mortgaged,  too,  and  you'll 
be  raising  chickens  and  hoarding  the  egg  money 
to  pay  interest  on  his  debts.  I'll  examine  the  rec- 
ords mx'-C'lf  this  aflernoi^n  when  I  get  to  the 
c(  unty  seat.  Nobody  will  knov/  me.  I  know  how 
to  do  it.  I've  had  occasion  to  Uxik  up  some  of  my 
(lienLs  who  would  have  ch;;;ted  me  if  they  craild.  " 

But  when  Mr.  Hogcndobler  called  later  m  the 
«lay  and  was  .so  deferential  to  the  two  ladie.s,  und 
.seemingly  so  anxious  for  Mary  Ellen's  happiness 
and  wcliaio  Bee  was  a)mo.--t  won  over.  He  m.siL;tcd 
tm  takinj',  the  tv/o  over  to  his  house  and  .showing 
them  the  wonderful  furnishings  that  he  said  were 
none  too  good  foi'  Alary  Ellen.  •'And  these  are 
only  on  approval,"  he  hastened  U<  c::plain.  "If 
Alai-y  Ellen  doesn't  like  thorn  we  wiil  change  them 
immediately  when  we  return  from  our  trip" 

"What  thouglitlulness!"  sai<l  Madame  .Stratton 
t<;king  in  the  harmoniou.s  draperies,  the  lf\<  !j'  fui- 
nitiue  and  the  exquisite  dishes  and  silvei.  "Now 
tion't  you  wuiry.  Mary  Ellen!  When  1  get  thiough 
with  ytMi  vol  il  (it  in  v.ith  aM  the.se  lhiar»s  "  she 
added  as  Ml.   Hogcndobler  I'-ft  the  k    rn  t(    »    ';ij. 


in  .some  ornament  just  receivt<l  in  m 
the  city  "Don't  you  look  so  w  <,, . 
begone!  You'll  fit  in  all  right.  (>! 
course  I  wish  it  was  Neil  Burke, 
but-    • 

"Neil  Hurke  is  a  widowei  \\it!: 
three  little  children,"  put  in  Mary 
Ellen,  and  then  :;he  adiied,  "and  poi-r 
ae  a  church  mou.se." 

On    their   way    home   quite   by   ac- 
cident,  01    perhaps   by   design   of   Mr 
Hogcndobler    to    show    the    contrast, 
they    pa.sscd    the    .seedy    Burke    tarn, 
and   saw   the   discouraged    master  of 
the    house    pottering   about    his    run- 
<;(  wn  barn.    Mr.  Hogcndobler  waved  genially  and 
( i;!kd  a  greeting  to  his  neighbor,  but  Mary  Ellen 
r'liiank   back   in   the    big  automobile   with   a    look 
not  of  happiness  on  her  face. 

''TnUE  visit  to  the  city,  the  new  clothes,  and  th.- 
M.  hard  work  of  Madame  .StTattc>n,  who  was  de- 
It  iniincd  to  adverti.se  her  skill  thoroughly  in  her 
I  'd  neighborhood  as  well  as  make  Lucas  sit  up 
and  pay  attention  to  his  bride,  worked  wonders 
and  Mary  Ellen  had  to  pinch  herself  many  times 
to  make  sure  .she  was  really  the  pro.spective  bride 
v:  the  reputed  wealthiest  citizen  in  htr  old  neigh- 
borhood. She  wiiuld  not  have  been  human  if  she 
had  not  enjoyed  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  and 
lire  thought  that  she  wduld  not  gr^  to  Luc.as  en- 
i-iely  devoid  of  worldly  advantages.  Then  one  nay 
.•.:  .she  went  alone  on  an  errand  she  met  Neil  Burke 
looking  as  if  he  had  lost  hi.s  last  friend. 

"No  u.se  to  bother  you  with  my  worries.  Alary 
P.llen,"  he  said  hastily  when  she  asked  if  he  were 
ill.    "I'm  glad  you  are  so  well  provided  for  though 

Vv-ell  never  mind.  I  hope  you'll  be  happy,  Mary 
Ellen.  You've  been  so  brave  and  so  cheerful  that 
you  deserve  the  best.  You  are  looking  wonder- 
fully well,"  and  his  eyes  wandered  Irom  her  .smart 
'.  Itire  to  his  shabby  clothes.  Then  in  resptnise  t. 
i:ei  urgent  questions  he  confessed  that  he  v/as  in 
the  city  to  make  arrangements  to  put  his  mother- 
jf.ss  children  in  3.  home  for  orphans.  "I'm  defeated. 
Mary  Ellen,"  he  .said.  "A  man  can't  keep  thingt 
going  alone  and  no  woman  would  marry  a  man 
with  a  mortgaged  farm  and  three  small  children 

Somehow  the  joy  of  new  clothes  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Florida  trip  tailed  to  cheer  Mary  Ellen 
a-  she  .sat  listlessly  in  the  elegant  little  apartment 
ol  her  friend.  The  radio  was  giving  a  wonderful 
pM.gram  of  old  love  songs,  but  the  stylishly  dressed 
v'oman  who  looked  ten  years  y<ninger  than  in  hei 
farm  home  was  thinking  .seriously.  Could  she — 
V,  <nild  it  be  possible  to  take  marriage  vows  with- 
«  ut  but  there!  Christmas  was  only  a  few  days 
irJl"  and  everything  was  in  readiness.  Be.'iides  or- 
phan children  were  said  to  be  better  oft"  in  an  in- 
.-titution  than  in  a  poor  home.  And  then  for  the 
thousandth  time,  or  thereabouts,  .she  wondered 
why  Lucas  Hogcndobler  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
s<i  powerfully  attracted  to  her.  Whatever  people 
.said  about  him  he  surely  was  the  ardent  lover. 

"And  now  for  the  evening  news!"  said  the  radio 
announcer.  "Search  is  being  made  by  mean.s  (>t  the 
radio  for  the  missing  heir  of  one  Silas  Wentworth 
St»-a'.vn,  an  eccentric  miner,  who  died  recently  in  an 
<  bscure  town  in  the  West.  Mr.  Strawn  left  a  will  in 
\\-hich  he  mentioned  a  great-niece,  MisiS  Mary  Ellen 
.'^mith,  as  his  legal  heir,  but  so  far  the  right  Mary 
Ellen  Smith  has  not  been  located.  Mr.  Herbert 
F'axter,  attorney  in  charge  of  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  Mr.  Strawn,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  any 
infor-mation  cimceining  tho  heir  of  his  decea.sed 
client."  Then  followed  the  address  of  the  attor- 
ney, but  Mary  Ellen  was  winging  her  way  to  the 
beauty  parlor  where  Madame  Stratton  was  over- 
seeing the  efforts  of  tired  workers  in  their  haste 
to  get  out  late  patrons. 

"I  knew  there  was  something  back  of  the  ccnnt- 
ship  of  the  crafty  Lucas,"  said  Madame  Stratton 
with  emphasis.  "When  I  looked  him  up  in  the 
court  hou.sc  tho  other  day  I  hca.rd  .someliody  say 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  Nevada.  And 
.somebody  else  said  that  once  he  had  lived  in  the 
West  for  a  shoit  time  near  Reno — I  believe.  They 
didn't  know  me-  probably  thought  I  was  some 
per.son  with  whom  Lucas  had  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance by  means'  of  a  matrimonial  agency.  Mary 
Ellen,  j'ou're  a  fortunate  woman  in  two  ways.  You 
won't  have  lo  marry  Luca.s  to  solve  your  financial 
problems,  and  yoirre  a  ri'-h  v.-oman.  Now.  if  you 
ever  divide  with  your  folks  or  go  at  their  heck 
a;;<l  call  again,  you'll   be  a  big  i^,fioao." 

"Special  delivery  lotLei  for  Mary  Ellen  Smith  m 
your  co.re,"  .said  u   me.'-s:  ri.ger  boy  at  the  dooi. 

"What  next ""  gasped  ilary  Ellen  rcadmg  the 
bri  f  i.v's.sag,"  from  J.I:.  Hogcndobler.  "Jl  .say.s. 
'T.'i; .  r,'.ard  item  in  evoniui'  ]iapor.  All  r.  nustake. 
Will  exrii.iiu  as  soon  as  I  get  there.  L>o  not  be.  m- 
I'lienced   by  other.s.     Love  -   Lucas."  " 

The  evenin;:  papej  failed  to  j'ield  any  due  or 
.111/  ;.t.iitlin!T  heridijms  as  tht-y  hastily  ran  over 
the  items  on  the  front  page,  but  it  did  have  a 
!.lat.3nicnt  about  the  sciuch  for  the  heir  of  Silas 
\\  enlwo;  th  Strawn  with  more  particulars  than  tho 
jf.dui  had  told.  Tht  wholi  family  had  »on.sidered 
1        .  /-vin"    nlaii^*-  ■•<;-' Mied   on   page   14.) 
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The  Holiday  Spirit 

IN  every  community  there  is  a  group  of  mutual 
friends  who  yearly  exchange  Christmas  gifts. 
Why  not  get  the  crowd  together  and  make  a 
regular  party  of  this  event?  Decorate  with  holly 
pine,  mistletoe,  poinsettias.  paper  icicles  they  all 
add  greatly  to  the  spirit  and  general  merriment  of 
the  occasion. 

To  DIstrlbutt'   Gifts 

String  a  red  cord  across  one  comer  of  the  room 
and  pin  on  red  tarlatan  stockings,  each  one  con- 
taining a  gift.  Blindfold  each  guest  in  turn,  twirl 
him  around  several  times  until  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion is  somewhat  vague,  then  let  him  seek  his  gift. 
The  others  might  guide  him  by  calling  *  warm, 
"hot  "  "burning."  or  "cool."  "cold."  "freezing,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  first  stocking  that  the 
blindfolded  one  touches  is  taken  off  the  line  and 

eiven  him. 

Or  you  might  wrap  the  gifts  in  red  crepe  paper 
and  number  them.  Then  hide  the  packages  in 
places  not  too  difficult  to  find.  Paste  correspond- 
ing numbers  on  small  red  balls  and  arrange  them 
on  the  floor  in  a  circle.  Then  all  join  hands  and 
march  around  the  balls  to  the  sound  of  music. 
When  the  music  stops,  each  one  picks  up  a  ball 
and  hunts  for  the  gift  marked  with  the  same  num- 
ber. 

And  stUl  another  way  would  be  to  have  every 
one  sit  in  a  circle.  Some  one  plays  the  radio  or 
piano  and  at  the  same  minute  a  package  is  start- 
ed around  the  circle.  As  the  music  stops  the  one 
who  has  the  package  in  his  hands  keeps  the  gift. 
He  should  withdraw  from  the  circle  as  he  receives 

his  gift. 

Some  Games 

A  good  "ice-breaker"  is  this  game  of  "snowball." 
Divide  the  crowd  into  two  sides.  Line  the  players 
up  and  give  a  basket  decorated  with  holly  and 
ribbon  to  the  leader  of  this  group.  Place  on  the 
floor  before  each  line  a  row  of  five 
cotton  snowballs.  The  race  is  now  to 
be  run  after  the  fashion  of  a  potato 
race.  The  first  person  picks  up  the 
snowballs,  puts  them  in  the  basket 
and  runs  to  deliver  the  basket  to  the 
next  in  line.  This  person  now  re- 
places the  snowballs  on  the  floor  in 
proper  place  and  brings  the  basket 
back  to  the  next  in  line  who  picks  up 
the  snowballs  and  puts  them  in  the 
basket,  delivering  it  to  the  fourth. 
This  goes  on  until  each  player  has 
run   the  course. 
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OUR  GIFTS 

It  i.s  not  the  weight  of  jewel  or  plate 
Or  the  rustle  of  silk  or  fur. 
iUit  the  spirit  in  which  the  gilt  is  rich 
As  the  gifts  of  the  Wise  Men  were. 
And  we  are  not  told  whose  gift  \v.i>  ,gol 
Or  whose  wa->  the  gift  of  nivrrh. 


take  your  place,  standing  a  few  feet  from  one  end 
of  the  table  and  explain  that  when  you  say  "ready" 
you  will  close  your  eyes  and  proceed  to  count  up 
to  ten.  While  you  are  counting,  the  holly  and  mis- 
tletoe must  be  passed  rapidly  to  the  right.  (The 
counting  may  be  .slow  or  rapid,  but  it  is  better  to 
count  unevenly,  in  order  that  it  may  be  harder  to 
gauge  the  time  for  passing.)  At  the  count  of  ten, 
open  your  eyes  and  look  for  the  person  holding  the 
sprig  of  holly.  He  must  give  a  kiss  to  the  person 
who  holds  the  mistletoe. 

Continue  until  some  one  has  succeeded  in  do>j- 
bling  his  kisses  (i.e..  has  twenty  in  his  possession. > 
That  person  is  the  winner  and  entitled  to  a  prize; 
or  the  game  may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  ten 
minutes  and  the  prize  awarded  to  the  person  who 
has  the  most  kisses  in  his  po.ssession  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 


.\  Stocking  Surprise 

A    large     red    stocking    of  ^cambric 
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Baked  < Cranberry   Pudding 


On  the  Christmas  Tree 

Distribute  papers  and  pencils  and 
try  this  game.  The  papers  bear  the 
following  questions  with  a  list  of 
clues  to  the  articles  on  the  Christmas 
tree  and  the  guests  must  write  in  the 
answers  in  the  proper  places.  The 
articles  listed  may  be  actually  on  the 
tree  or  may  be  merely  possible  dec- 
orations for  any  Christmas  tree. 

1.  John   Barleycorn's   father.       Pop  Corn. 

2.  A  metal  and  a  word  meaning  "to  vend". 

Tinsel. 

3.  A  container  and  a  meadow.         Candle. 

4.  A  title,  a  letter  and  a  digit. 

Mistletoe. 

5.  A  .strip  and  a  French  word 

meaning   "good".  Ribbon. 

6.  A  popular   drama   of   .several 
.sea.sons  ago.  Rain. 

7.  The  name  of  a  famous  inventor.       Bell. 

8.  A  synonym  for   "here."  Pre.sent. 
fl.  A   famous   old    depository.         Stocking. 

10.  A  bed  and  a  measure.  Cotton. 

11.  This  has  its  points.  Star. 

12.  This  is  sometimes   base.  Ball 

13.  This  is  often  the  "root  of  thing.s." 

Bulb. 
II.  This  is  a  sound  Idea.  Horn 

1,1   This  might   be  a  telegram.  Wire. 

16.  This   i.s  an   aid   to  walking. 

t;ane    (candy). 

Holly  and  Mistletoe 

When  all  the  guests  are  seated, 
present  each  with  a  bag  containing 
ten  candy  kisses.  Hand  one  of  the 
guests  also  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  and 
then  give  to  the  person  sitting  direct- 
ly opposite  him  a  piece  of  holly.  ( Ar- 
tificial holly  is  better  for  this  purpose, 
ina.smuch  as  natural  holly  leaves 
would  be  found  a  bit  scratchy. )  Then 


THREE  tablespoon  :  butter,  one 
cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  one-half 
cup  milk,  two  cups  flour,  three  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  one-third  tea- 
spoon salt,  two  cups  cranberries. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar;  add  yolks 
and  beat.  Add  milk;  then  the  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt,  sifted  to- 
gether. Stir  in  cranberries,  chopped; 
fold  in  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Turn 
into  a  greased  baking  dish  and  cook 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  45  minutes. 
Serve   hot  with  hard  sauce. 

Hard  Sauce 

This  hard  sauce  is  the  last  word  for 
deliciousness  as  an  accompaniment  to 
this  cranberry  pudding: 

One-half  cup  butter,  two  cups  pow- 
dered sugar,  one  white  of  egg,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  butter  and  add  the  powder- 
ed sugar  gradually.  When  well  cream- 
ed, stir  in  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
vanilla,  being  sure  to  incorporate  it 
thoroughly.  Chill  before  serving. 
Hard  sauce  may  be  molded  into  fancy 
shapes  to  serve  with  puddings. 

Christ muH  Fruit   Cak<> 

One-half  cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  orange  juice,  throe  cups 
sifted  flour,  four  teaspnns  baking 
powder,  one-half  teasponful  salt,  one- 
half  cup  seedless  raisins,  one-fourth 
cup  candied  orange  peel,  one-fojirth 
cup  candied  lemon  peel,  one-half  cup 
candied  cherries,  one-half  cup  chop- 
ped nuts,  whites  of  three  eggs. 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  and  cream 


again.  Add  orange  juice  alternately 
with  two  cups  flour  sifted  with  bak- 
ing powder  and  salt.  Add  remaining 
cup  of  flour  with  finely-chopped 
fruits  and  nuts.  Fold  in  stiffly-beaten 
egg  whites.  Bake  in  loaf  pan  in  a 
moderate  oven  (325  degrees)  for  one 
hour. 

D»t4'   Sand\ii<'hes 

One  cream  cheese,  one-half  cup 
dates,  one-half  cup  English  walnut 
meats,  one  tablespoon  sugar. 

Run  the  dates  and  nut  meats 
through  the  food  grinder,  using  the 
coarse  plate.  Mix  with  the  chee.se  and 
season  with  the  sugar.  Spread  on 
buttered  .slices  of  whole  wheat  bread. 


Cherry   Sandwlehi-s 

One  cream  cheese,  one  tablespoon 
cream,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  maraschino  cherries. 

Chop  the  cherries  fine.  Add  them 
with  the  cream  and  sugar  to  the 
cheese.  Mix  thoroughly.  Spread  on 
thin  sliced  and  buttered  rounds  of 
bread.  It  is  attractive  to  cut  li.o  up- 
per slice  with  a  doughnut  cutter, 
leaving  a  small  hole  in  the  center 
through  which   the  filling  shows. 

Frozen   Two   and   One 

Tw(»  cups  sugar,  two  cups  water, 
two  oranges,  two  lemons,  two  ban- 
anas, two  egg  whites,  one  pineapple. 

Boil  sugar  and  water  five  minutes; 
cool;  add  pulp  and  juice  of  oranges, 
juice  of  lemons,  pineapple,  chopped 
fine,  and  bananas,  rubbed  thrfu'gn  n, 
sieve.  Freeze  to  a  mush:  add  egg 
whites,    beaten    stlfT:    finish    freezing. 


around,  each  one  being  allowed  two  minutes  ti<  feel 
the  contents.  As  .soon  as  the  stocking  is  passed 
on,  thoy  make  a  list  of  the  contents.  Content.s  may 
vary  from  a  toothbrush  to  a  toy  horn.  Sliow  them 
the  contents  afterward. 

Dressing    Dolls 

Give  each  a  clothespin,  pins  and  string.  Have 
scissois.  paste  and  a  variety  of  crepe  and  tissue 
paper  handy.  Rach  is  to  dre.ss  the  clothespin  like 
a  doll.  These  make  nice  table  decorations  to  be 
ii.sed  later  in  the  evening. 

Christmas  Toys 

Divide  the  group  into  sides.  Give  to  every  one 
in  one  group  the  name  of  a  toy  they  are  to  repre- 
sent. The  same  list  is  given  each  member  of  the 
other  group.  The  second  group  enters  the  "toy 
shop"  and  while  the  "toys"  perform,  attempts  to 
identify  the  one  he  is  to  purchase. 

Matching   Partners 

Cut  out  Santa  Claus  heads  from  crepe  paper, 
paste  on  cardboard  to  make  them  stronger,  then 
rut  each  in  two.  These  are  given  to  the  crowd  to 
match  for  partners.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
heads  are  cut  in  different  shapes  to  make  the  job 
of   matching  as  difficult  a.s  possible. 

Elsie  K.  Wat.son. 
O 

Coffee  Cans  Make  Gift  Boxes 

COFFEE  cans  are  just  the  thing  to  make  into 
fancy  gift  boxes.  Filled  with  home-made  can- 
dies or  cookies  and  decorated  with  holly  and  a 
bow  of  red  ribbon,  they  make  a  very  welcome  gift. 
There  are  several  ways  of  making  the  cans  over. 

One  way  is  to  cover  the  can  and  lid  with  crepe 
paper.  The  sides  of  the  lid  are  covered  by  pasting 
a  narrow  strip  of  crepe  paper  around,  and  for  the 
top  a  long  strip  of  crepe  paper  is  shirred  into  a 
rosette  and  pasted  down  to  cover  the  raised  tin 
letters. 

To  give  a  sparkling  holiday-like  appearance  to 
the  box.  brush  all  over  with  glue  and 
sprinkle  crystalline  over  all.  The  lid 
is  tied  to  the  box  with  a  ribbon  or 
bright  cord,  and  underneath  the  l)ow 
a  sprig  of  holly  or  a  card  may  be 
inserted. 

A  second  way  to  make  the  gift 
boxes  is  to  cover  them  with  fancy 
paper,  or  wall-paper  or  cretonne.  Cov- 
er them  just  as  with  the  crepe  paper 
omitting  the  ruffles.  To  cover  the 
tir  lid,  cut  out  a  circular  piece  of 
paper  one-half  inch  larger  than  di- 
ameter of  lid  all  around.  Paste  over 
top,  then  clip  edges  and  paste  these 
down  on  the  sides.  Now  take  a  nar- 
row strip  of  paper,  and  paste  around 
the  sides  to  cover  the  ends  of  the 
top  piece. 

The  lower  part  of  the  can  is  cover- 
ed with  paper  or  cretonne  up  to  the 
part  that  goes  under  the  lid,  this 
latter  part,  being  left  vacant  to  fit 
under  the  lid.  Wall  paper  borders  are 
often  just  the  width  of  the  can  and 
may  be  pasted  right  around.  An  extra 
line  border  at  the  top  and  bottom 
may  be  painted  on  with  water  color. 
The  box  will  keep  longer  in  good 
condition  if  shellacked  or  painted 
with  thin  glue. 
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Tree  Ornaments 

To  make  sparkling  stars  and  other 
Christmas  tree  ornaments,  smear 
the  object  with  glue  and  sprinkle  with 
coar.se  salt.  Even  better  is  Epsom 
.salts. 

The  most  beautiful  economical 
Christmas  tree  I  ever  saw  was  a 
white  pine  and  it  was  decorated  with 
colored  paper  and  a  box  of  tinsel 
icicles.  The  paper  was  folded  and  cut 
.slightly  pear-shaped,  the  pieces  be- 
ing three  or  four  inches  long  and  an 
inch  wide.  These  were  suspended 
from  the  boughs  with  ordinary  wrap- 
ping string.  The  six  primary  colors 
were  used  red,  yellow,  orange,  green, 
blue  and  purple.  The  tree  was  in  a 
schoolroom  and  the  children  were  de- 
lighted with  it.     Florence  C.  Hebel. 


Dresses  for  Cold  Days 


No.  7285.— Ladies'  dre.ss  with  slender 
hip.s.  Designed  in  .sizo.s:  .%,  40,  12,  -14,  16, 
IS.  50  and  52  inchoa  hu.'<t  measure.  A  46- 
inch  size  requires  4~k  yard.s  of  39-inrh 
material.     Price   15<;  or   two   for  25c. 

No.  7375.— Ladies'  dre.s.s.  Designed  in 
.size.s:  31,  3(5.  38,  40.  42  and  14  inches  bu.st 
measure.  Size  38  retiuire.s  4^4  yards  of 
35-inch  material.    I'rice   15c  or  two  for  2.5c. 

No.  7377.— Ladies'  dre.ss.  Designed  in 
sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40,  12  ;ind  11  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  requires  1"i  yards  of  39- 
inch  nmterial.  For  contrasting  nialerial 
•■'i  yard  is  required.  Price  15c  or  two  for 
25c. 

No.  7380.— Ladie.s'  dre.ss  with  sletuler 
hips.  Designed  in  sizes:  38,  10,  12,  11,  16, 
18,  50  and  52  inches  l)ust  measure.  Size  II 
requires  5%  yards  of  39-inch  material.  The 
collar  of  contrasting  material  requires  t-3 
yard.    Price  15<:  or  two  for  25c. 

No.    7295. — Ladies"    hoii.He    dress.     Design 
ed    in    sizes:    38,    10.   12,    14,    46,   48,    5(»    aii-l 
52   inches   bust   measure.     Size  41    re(iuire.-^ 
4')4    yards  of  32-inch  material  if  made  with 
short  sleeves  and  without  contrasting  mii 
torial.     Price  16c  or  two   for  2.')c. 

No.  7129— Girl.s'  dres.s.  Designed  in  siz- 
es: 6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  A  12- year  size 
requires  2Vr  yards  of  .35-inch  material,  if 
made  with  long  sleeves.  For  contrast iiiu 
material  '.■  >ard  is  re<iuired,  cut  cross- 
wise.    Priro    i.Sc   or   two   for   25c. 

No.     726..     Imdie.s'     m'lrning    fro'U.     De- 


signed in  sizes:  34,  .36,  ,38,  40.  12,  44  and 
16  inches  bust  measure.  A  .38-inch  size  re- 
((Uires  4-%  yards  of  35-inch  material.  Price 
1.5c  or  twf»  for  2.5c. 

No.  6625. —(Child's  rompers.  Designed  in 
sizes:  1,  2  .-ind  3  years.  A  2-year  size  re- 
quires l^s  yards  of  32-inch  material.  If 
made  withf>ut  the  bislinp  sleeve  portion.'* 
IVi  yards  is  required.  Price  15c  or  two 
fur   25c. 

No.  73S9. — Girl.s*  dress.  Designed  in  siz- 
es: 2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  if  made  with 
puff  sleeves  requires  I  2-3  yards  of  29- 
inch  material.  With  long  sleeves  1", 
yards.     Price  1.5c  or  two   for  2.5c. 

No.  7393.— Girls'  coat.  Designed  in  sizes: 
2,  I.  6  and  S  years.  .Size  4  requires  1"h 
yards  of  35-inch  material.  Collar  and  cuffs 
of  3'j-inch  fur  banding  will  require  1  1-6 
yard  or  1-6  yard  of  51-iiich  fur  fal>ric.  To 
line  the  coat  requires  I'-s  yards  35  inches 
wide.     Price   15c  or  two   for   25c. 

No.  7379.-  Ladies'  dre.ss.  Designed  in 
sixes:  31,  36.  .38.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  reciuires  Hi  yards  of 
:<it-inch  material.     Price   1,5c  or  two  for  2,5c. 

HOW  TO  OBDES 

All  patterns  15c  each,  two  for  2.5c.  Be 
aure  to  give  number  and  size.  Fashion 
Book  only  10c.  Addre.ss  Pattern  Depart- 
ment. Pentisylvania  Farmer.  7301  Penn 
Ave.,    riii>liurgh.    Pa. 


Looking  at  you 
2  willing  helpers! 


Looking  at  you  fr»)in  your  grocer'.s 
slulf,  Kels-Naptha  may  seem  to  be 
just  iiiie  helper — "just  soap".  Hut  un- 
wrap a  bar,  smell  it  and  you'll  know  that 
two  helpers  are  ready  to  work  for  you. 

Not  "just  soap" — no!  Rut  unusually 
pood  golden  soap  and  naptha,  the 
grea.se-loosener.  You  can  smell  the 
naptha  plainly — there's  plenty  of  it  in 
every  big  Ftls-Naptha  bar.  Working 
briskly  together,  these  two  safe,  sturdy 
cleaners  give  you  extra  help  that 
loosens  the  most  stubborn  dirt  and 
washes  it  away — without  hard  rubbing. 

Thanks  to  this  extra  help,  you  get 
fresh,  airy-sweet  clothes — clothes  that 
are  clean  clear  through.  You  get  them 
clean  easier — whether  you  use  tub  or 
machine;  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water; 


whether  you  soak  or  boil.  And  because 
Fels-Naptha  loosens  dirt  quickly,  it 
gets  your  hands  out  of  water  sooner, 
which  helps  keep  them  nice.  Buy 
Fels-Naptha  at  your  grocer's.  Get  the 
convenient  10-barcarton — and  have  its 
extra  help  for  household  cleaning,  too. 

Send  for  this  C^/iipperf -VJt'W  be  glad 
to  send  every  user  of  laundry  soap  a  sample 
barof  Fels-Naptha  and  a  Fels-Naptha  Chip- 
per. Many  women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha 
into  their  washing  machines,  tubs  or  basins 
find  this  chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use 
the  chipper  and  Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh, 
golden  soap  chips  (that  contain  plenty  of 
naptha!)  just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  you  the  chipper  and  sample 
har  without  further  cost.  Write  today. 
Fels  &  Company,  Phila..  Pa.  Depr.  7-ll'-19. 


THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


rScfisfi-Mtt- 


Where 

Family  Life  is  Secure 


'The  farm  is  the  anchor  that  will  hold  through 
the  storms  that  sweep  all  else  away." 


THE  great  "Empire  Builder**  was  right.    Farm  families  are  protected 
from  the  storms  of  adversity  that  may  leave  others  homeless  and 
destitute.    This  is  especially  true  when  the  farm  is  soundly  financed. 

During  fourteen  years,  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have  promoted  the 
security  of  farm  homes.  With  their  aid,  more  than  half  a  million  farmers  have 
replaced  troublesome  short-term  mortgages  with  long-term  "disappearing 
mortgages  that  eventually  bring  complete  freedom  from  debt. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisvill*.  Ky. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  I 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Wichita.  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Spokane.  Wash. 
Berkeley.  CaU 


LADIES'  FURS- 


Wf  iiiii  hiiUs  Htirt  nidkp  them 
Inti)  rcihos,  lonfs,  iiiittcnH  and 
Inillcx'  fiirM  nl  rfasoiiBblc  pricps. 
St'nd  ii.s  your  hides  »nd  furs 
which  yii\i  wniif  ri-inodelcd  and 
ni8d*>  into  Intfst  styles.  Hohcs 
and    loiit.';    iit    w  tidlc.-ialc    prlccH 

Free   S.imples. 

n<'fi-niiri':   CilizcnV  Slnti>  P.ank 

.Milfnrd,     Ind. 

WIllTK     TO    TUB 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

207  bim  Street,     Milford,  Ind. 


Cuticura  Soap 

World 'Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Prip*  2r«".    Snmple  froo. 
Aildresii:  "Cutloork,"  Dept.  1TB,  Mald*a,KaM. 


MEN  WANTED 

as  local  representatives  and  to 
travel  the  rural  routes  looking 
after  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions   to 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

Pleasant,    dignified    work,    position 

permanent    with    good    pay    to   men 

who  can  qualify. 

Must   own   or   have  use   of  convey 

j'.ncc. 

Write  Circulation  Dept. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

7:^1   IVnn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  reduces  the 
cost  of  products  that  add  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  living. 
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BE  SURE  TO  SAY  "I  saw  your  advertisement  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  when  writing  advertisers. 
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YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    FORUM 


*anta  Claus  All  Over 
the  World 

By  EKKTHA  ELLIS  BOOTH 

LITTLE   girl  named   Virginia 
once  asked,  "Is  there  really  a 
Santa  Claus?"   Now  I  am  go- 
|ig  to  answer  not  only  Virginia  and 
tie   other   small   American   girls   and 
[>ys  who  have   similar  doubts  about 
^d  Santa  Claus,  but  also  all  the  chil- 
ren  in  the  world  who  at  this  season 
t  the  year  ask  just  such  questions 
bout   the    mysterious    and   generous 
ft-givers   who   leave   their  presents 
3r  them. 
First  of  all,  you  children  ought  to 
jnow   that  our   Santa  Claus  is  only 
je      of      many      gift-bringers      who 
trough    the    ages    have    made    their 
irly  visits  to  the  world  loaded  with 
Bsents.       These      gift-bringers      all 
em   to   have  come  about  the  same 
Tme  in  the  year,  at  the  birth  of  the 
Jew    sim    in    middle    December    (the 
I /inter  solstice),  when   mortals  were 
lappy  in  its  returning  warmth.    Fin- 
Illy,  most  of  these  Santas  were  once 
|c;il  men,  whose  good  deeds  and  love 
],>i   children  caused  their  names  to  be 
pved  forever. 

Pagan  Gift  Bearers 

In  the  very  early   time.s,  however, 

Ihese  yearly  gift-bringers  were  gods. 

li-mong  the  ancient  Romans,  the  god 
aturn   brought    special    blessings    to 

I  he  people  at  the  winter  solstice;  and 
rom  his  example,  the  Romans  start- 
d  the  custom  of  exchanging  "Sat- 
rn-gifts"  on  December  seventeenth, 
is  birthday.  The  early  Greeks?,  too, 
elieved  that  a  sim-god  brought  year- 
/  gifts  to  them  on  December  twcn- 

Kr-second,  the  birth  of  the  new  sim. 
n  ancient  Germany  and  Britain,  the 
•agan  Druids  looked  tor  blessings 
nd  gifts  from  the  god  Thor  at  this 
ame  season;   and  in   his  honor  they 

|xchanged  presents  with  each  other. 
All    these    pagan    gift-bringers   cx- 

I  )ted  centuries  before  Christ's  birth. 

It  was  several  centuries  after  his 
irth  when  these  gift-bringers  cbang- 

I  d  into  mortal  form.  The  best-known 
ift-bearer  in  all  the  world  was  once 

I  ist    a   man.     He   was   the   Christian 

I  ishop  Nicholas,  living  in  Asia  Mmor 
bout  400  A.  D.  He  became  widely 
nown  during  his  life  because  he  lov- 

I  d  children  and  delighted  to  give  them 
ifts  secretly.   After  his  death,  he  be- 

I  ame  the  especial  saint  of  children, 
nd    his     birthday,     December    sixth, 

I  vas  set  aside  as  a  saint  day  on  which 
3  give  gifts  secretly  to  children,  just 

I  s  he  had  done.  There  soon  arose  the 
lea  that  the  old  saint  and  not  the 
arents  brought  these  presents,  and 
aat  he  remembered  only  good  cH;!- 
ren.  If  a  child  was  disobedient,  the 
ugaboo-man  or  bad-man  (St.  Nick's 
rother)  gave  him  a  whip  instead  of 
present. 

Jan    Helps    Santa 

The  story  of  good  St.  Nicholas 
pread  all  over  Europe  and  his  name 
'as  always  associated  with  .secret 
iving.  Today,  he  is  still  beloved  by 
le  children  of  the  world.  In  Belgiu;^, 
le  little  folks  think  of  him  as  a  t^ill 
Id  man  with  white  beard,  rkhng  a 
'hite  horse  with  bells.  He  ccmcs  on 
le  eve  of  his  birthday  (St.  .Vichcla:3 
ay).  On  that  night,  the  cniidren  lill 
icir  shoes  with  carrots  and  o'.ber 
ainties  for  the  horse.  The  ni'xl 
lorning,  the  food  is  gone  and  the 
ifts  are  in  the  shoes.  If  a  child  has 
n   bad  or  omiis   the   food   for   h!:^ 

I  ",  old  St.  Nick  may  po^-tslb'y  for- 
et  to  leave  him  any  gift-?.  The 
•utch  children  in  Holland  al"?.'  look 
)r  St.  Nicholas  and  his  hor.-^':  on  St. 
icholas  eve.  There,  he  often  hns  a 
lack  servant,  Jan,  to  help  lill  the 
loes. 

It  was  the  early  Dutch  sett;*  t.<?  in 
ew  York  who  brought  St.  Ni-^hulas 
)  America.  They  called  hira  Santa 
icholaus,  and  soon  his  name  b«i?nnio 
anta  Claus.    You  can  now  see  that 


lj,)Mmi^^^^- 


QHjrtfitmaa  in  ®16  iEttglauft 

Heap  on   more   wiiod     the  wind  is  chill. 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 

We'll  keep  our  Chri«tmas  merry  still  1 

On  Christmas  Eve.   the  bells  were   rung. 
On  Christmas  Eve.  the  mass  was  sung, 
Then  opened  wide  the  Baron's  hall. 
To  vassael,  tenant,   .serf,  and  all. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide. 
The   huge   hall-table's   oaken  face 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon   its  massive  board 
No  mark   to   pait    the   squire  and  lord. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 

And  carols   roared   with  blithe.some   din. 

If  unmelodious  was  the  -song, 

It  was  a   hearty  note  and  strong. 

England   wa.s   meiry    Knglaiid,   when 

Old  Chris-tmas  broiight   his  sports  again. 

Sir  WaUcr  Scott. 


the  good  bishop  Nicholas  is  really 
our  jolly  Santy.  At  first,  he  made  his 
visits  on  St.  Nicholas  eve,  but  as  he 
became  more  and  more  popiilni.  he 
changed  his  coming  to  Chn.^tma.-- 
eve.  We  have  given  him  a  sleigh  and 
eight  cute  little  reindeer  in.stead  vt 
his  white  horse,  but  he  still  keeps  the 
white  beard  and  the  red  bishop'*  robe 
which  he  wore  long  ago  in  Ast;i 
Minor. 

From  this  country,  Santa  Claus 
spread  to  England  and  took  the 
place  of  the  dignified  St.  Nicholas 
who  brought  gifts  on  St.  Nicholas 
eve,  and  Father  Christma.s  who 
brought  them  on  Christmas  eve.  In 
Germany,  St.  Nicholas  still  brings  a 
few  gifts  on  the  eve  of  December 
sixth,  biit  his  visit  is  really  a  trip  of 
inspection.  He  gets  the  names  of  the 
good  children  and  finds  what  they 
want  for  Christmas-gifts.  Then  on 
Christmas  eve,  along  comes  Krist- 
Kringle  who  brings  these  very  things 
to  the  kiddies  whose  names  are  on 
St.  Nicholas'  list. 

Some   Must    Wait 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Santa 
Claus  has  now  spread  to  very  dii^tant 
lands,  for  the  little  children  of  Japan. 
China  and  India  often  hang  up  their 
.stockings  on  Christmas  eve,  and  h.i 
finds  every  one. 

In  Poland  we  find  another  gitt- 
bearer,  the  "Star-Man"  who  in  white 
disguise  walks  boldly  into  homes  a;id 
gives  the  gifts  before  the  children  go 
to  bed  on  Christmas  eve.  In  Bavaria, 
the  gifts  are  secretly  brought  by  St. 
Hi. pert  who  was  once  a  kind  old 
bishop  in  the  early  church.  The  (Jreok 
children  look  for  St.  Basil  (another 
old  bishop)  who,  however,  does  not 
bring  presents  till  New  Years  eve. 

But  some  children  have  to  wait  for 
their  Christma.s  gifts  till  th'>  niRht 
before  Epiphany  (January  sixth'.  At 
that  time,  the  Russian  kiddies  cNpocl 
St.  Nicholas.  Th3  Spani.sh  oliiP'ron 
then  expect  the  b'ack  King  Balthar.^r 
who  wa.s  one  of  the  three  wis^-  men. 
He  forgets  that  he  was  a  king  end 
v.oiks  all  night  fill.mg  the  little  shoes 
with  gifts. 

On  the  same  Epiphany  evo.  the 
Italian  children  lu<_ik  for  dctu .  ugly, 
wrinkled  Bcfana,  the  l.'idy  Santa  vvlio 
travels  on  a  broom-stick.  Tlie  story 
of  nli  Bef.nna  is  strange.  On  th. 
night  of  Christ's  birth,  the  three  ^is? 
men  invited  her  to  go  win  V\cm  to 
find  the  new-born  King.    She  wai'ed 


too  long  and  they  left  The  next  day. 
.-^^he  .set  out  alone  with  her  gift.  She 
never  found  the  Babe  till  the  day  of 
his  crucifixion.  Ever  .since,  she  ha; 
spent  her  endless  life  in  giving  pres- 
ents to  children  for  the  sake  of  the 
<hild  Jesus.  The  Sicilian  chiidriii 
firmly  believe  that  their  Chn.'-^lmas 
gifts  on  Epiphany  eve  come  from  tne 
ghosts  of  their  ancestors.  Hov  would 
you  like  to  change  red-faced  Santy 
for  a  pale  ghost  a.«  a  gift-bringe-  " 


But  the  oddest  of  all  giltbrmgcrs 
is  lound  in  Norway  where  Julenissen, 
an  elf  scarcely  a  foot  high,  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  bring  Christmas  gitt.s.  He 
always  dres.ses  in  gray  with  scarlet 
cap.  Every  family  has  its  own  Jul- 
enissen who  lives  thnxigh  tnc  year  in 
attic  or  stable.  He  must  be  kept  in 
good  humor,  else  he  forgets  all  about 
Chri.stmas  gifts.  On  Chrv.^tn'a^•.  eve. 
he  requires  a  double  feed  for  the 
.stock,  a  sheaf  of  grain  for  the  birds, 
and  a  bowl  oi  mush  to  be  put  out- 
doors for  himself.  The  people  who 
do  these  things  may  expect  a  merry 
Christmas.  In  Sweden,  one  Christmas- 
elf,  Yule-Toomten,  serves  the  win  le 
country.  He  carries  a  Christinaa-tree 
on  his  back,  and  calling  out  .-i  greet- 
ing as  he  throws  the  gift  in:o  the 
hou.se,  he  gets  quickly  out  o!   sight. 

With  this  wide  choice  of  Sai\tics  in 
the  world.  I  wonder  which  Santy  you 
juefer. 

O 

.    Divinity  Candy 

C)RN  sirup  is  the  .special  ingredient 
which  makes  "divinity"  candy  or 
fudge  a  little  different  from  other 
college  favorites.  Also  the  whites  of 
Ggg"^  ifive  it  a  foamy  texture  which 
i.-;  very  much  liked. 

Divinity 

Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  water, 
one-fourth  cup  corn  sirup,  one-cightli 
teaspoon  salt,  two  egg  whites,  one 
I  up  chojjped  nuts,  one-half  cup  chop- 
ped candied  cherries,  one  te.'ispoon 
vanilla. 

Heat  the  sugar,  water,  com  sirup 
and  salt,  and  stir  constantly  until 
the  sugar  has  dissolved.  Continue  to 
cook  without  stirring  until  the  sirup 
forms  a  hard  ball  when  dropped  in 
cold  v^ater,  or  until  a  candy  the.-- 
mometer  registers  252  degrees  F. 
Beat  tlij  egg  whites,  pour  the  sirup 
slowly  into  them,  and  continue  lo 
beat  until  the  candy  is  stiff  enough  to 
hold  its  .shape.  Add  the  nuts,  cher- 
ries and  vanilla,  and  drop  by  spooii- 
fiil.'<    onto   wnxed    pape''. 


Little  Folks^  Corner 


'-t^ci 


ERE  i5-  old  Santa  and  his  hij  hag  of  toy.v  ml  ready  for  a  visit  to  your 
lioii.se.    Paste  the  )>icture  on  cardboard,  then  cut  out  and  put  together 


just  as  it  i:^  marked.    Use- cotton  for  the  fur  and  Santa's  beard.    Fi»sl    use  a 
little  glue,  then  quickly  put  the  cotton  on. 

Prizes  this  week  will  be  .sent  to  those  wlie)  write  a  four-line-  poem  .about 
•Jolly  Old  Sarita  Claus.  '     Hmry  your  letter  to   Little   Folks'   Corner.    Penn- 
sylvania Farmer.  7301  Penn  Avenue.  I'itt' hn.f ',    Pa 


PASSING  EVENTS  IN  PICTURES 


**^- 


1.  Li>ri(ion.  KiiK. — The  spoakor'.-*  rhair  -iiid  gov- 
<'riiiii''nt  front  benchf;:)  in  tlio  Hou.se  oi  'J'Hiimim.s. 
Tliiw  i/lHito  illu.strateii  the  .scmie  of  many  iirislv  <()ii- 
.-inU.iti'ins,  kno./n  lo  the  public  a.s  ••boliiiui  the 
Spt'.iUfT'.s  C^liair." 

2.  In  Gorniany  the  Bovernment  has  opcnod  a 
■^cliool  for  the  training  of  carrif-r-piKeons  and  not 
the  le.'iHt  of  one  of  tlieir  joh.M  Ih  tf)  take  i)huloxraph3 
while  ill  (light.  One  of  the  rarrier-pigeon.s  i.s  .shown 
with  the  camera  strapped  to  it.s  brea.st.  Tw(j  hun- 
dred view.s  may  be  taken  while  in  tlight.  the  pic 
tiire.f  being  po.s.sible  only  after  the  bird  has  left 
the    ■;round. 

3.  Pilots  of  the  famous  Fir.st  PUnnit  Group  of 
the  Army.  ph(itot,'raphed  in  their  high  altitude  g.T- 
incnl-s  .-iiid  o\yKf'it  face  ma.sk.s  ;it  Boiling  Field. 
VVa.shimrton,  e>n  the  completion  of  their  noii-.stop 
Might  .*t  ar  altitude  of  LUWKJ  foet.  from  their  home 
base   at    .Selfpidge    Field. 

1.  Faith  i.s  Uu-  world'.s  most  powerful  medium. 
Here  we  see  an  a^;<'d  Jai)a«ie:^e  woniin  ■itroking  the 
bron/.e  bull  in  ui'.-  of  ihf  parks  at  Kyoto.  .l;ipa!l.  A.s 
.'I  cure  fcjr  rlicuinati.siM,  according  lo  ihe  legend.s  of 
old  .Japan  there  i.s  nothing  more  officactous  than 
Mie    sirokhig    of    the    holy    bull. 

5  Ottiwa.  Caiiada. — On  the  \Sl\x  ;inniver.«Hry  of 
the  Arnii.HtUe  Canada  paid  tribute  to  hi-r  war  <lead 
in  the  tlrsl  national  celebration  of  ■  Hcni.^nibrance 
Dav  '.  \  throng  of  over  GU.OOO  people  nallu'red  in 
front  oi  the  Dominion  Parliament  huilding.s  to  par- 
ticii)ate  in  the  impressive  <'ereniouie.s.  The  cere- 
nioni'-s  werf  i.-irricfl  out  under  th"  iMspi'^s  of  (he 
('•madiaii    Lc^iuii. 


"l' 
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Layers  by 
inheritance 


Kerr  Chicks  have  the  laying 
quality  bred  into  them  —  for 
generations.  Buy  Kerr  Chicks 
now  and  you  will  avoid  dis- 
appointments next  fall,  when 
the  pullets  begin  to  lay. 

Our  breeding  farm  has  been 
in  operation  over  eight  years. 
Here  we  produce  cockerels 
from  our  trap-nested  breeders 
to  head  our  breeding  flocks. 
In  this  way  we  have  developed 
the  heavy  laying  qualities  o£ 
Kerr  Chicks  of  today. 

Kerr  Chicks  excel  in  size, 
type,  vigor  and  livability. 
Last  spring's  livability  rec- 
ords from  72  farms,  covering 
a  total  of  60,000  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  blood- 
tested  chicks  purchased,  show 
an  average  loss,  in  three 
weeks,  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Special  Discounts.  We  are 
now  taking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Discounts  on  early 
orders — ;  Write  now  for 

free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars. 

Kerr   Chickeries,   Inc. 

D«pt.  J 
FRENCHTOWN,      N.      J, 


Paterscn,  N.J, 
Trenton.  N.J. 
Camden,  N.J. 
BiiiBhamtcni.  N.Y. 
Middletown,  N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 


E.Syi-aciise.  N.V. 
Lancaster,  Fa. 
Danbuiy,  Conn. 
W.  Springfield, 

Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass, 


Navy  Brand  Super  Solid  Buttermilk 

From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cowc 

2S  per  cent  inUk  soliiis,  i;  per  oeiit  laitic  aclcl.  ihick 
)U  eiLsiaiU  with  iiu  foieimi  InKredleiits  l(i-dii<'«i 
loe-picliing  uud  lei^eu.>  duimer  friini  coniili.isls 
lMiT(;a:>«.s  tKK  produition  :iiid  iirnniDtcs  fertiliiv  and 
Imtfliahility.  CcmkI  fur  ■lililis.  Iirciilcr-.  ami  laving 
liens.  ."^I'ld  direct  fmiii  ihe  faetnrv  In  harrels  of 
iihiiii  -l.S".  lli<  lliilf  l-.iirrel-.  :il)nni  rtnn  IDs. 
Write   :or   prices. 

nrUSVILLE  DAIRY  PRODUCFS  CO..   TITUSVILLE.  PA. 


PARKS  i^BARRCD  ROCKS 

EGGS  and  CHICKS  40%  Below  1929  Prices 

Arnrr'ra'M  fildi-t  and  (■reiitpsl  Ijiyinc 
strain  of  H licks  <  arffnlly  Srlpcte<I.  Tra|)- 
iicslod  and  I  cilliiro'd  fur  Kfii  IS  since  iHSil 

v.  >,  Creatrst    Content    Wirnfra     -     -    - 

*      ^^  _     ■    «     -     .    World    Record    Lavera 

"^    ,  ?  I)()\'T  hull  II 'It il  iiou  hail  nod  /''irk's 

Sf  Ciitiilon.      it's  FKKE. 

J.  W.  PARK.S  «c  SONS.        Dot  6.        Altoona.Pa. 


WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Itain-d   and   Wliitc    It.icka.   White  VVvan- 
diitlo.     Ucils.     ISlack     and    White    lilaiit.s. 

.\nci>iius    and    White    Leidiorns.      ISi lers 

willed  h\  I.lnvil  Halier,  State  <'iille«e 
fradiiate.  Male  hird.s  >L<«<1  <if  TedlKn* 
Kreedini!.  llefciie  orderiiu  Chicks  net  our 
Free     (ii'alox. 

L  R.  Waldi  Halchcrits.       DtpL  F,       Greciicailk.  Pa 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS- EGGS 

Idciil  fur  liniilirs  niid  liea^'y  layers.  WlniierH 
(icorKln  Xntioniil  iinil  Now  York  Kkk  Contests. 
Also  f)hlii  SInIc  I'lilr.  Olliiinl  rcconls  np  to  .'tOl 
cuKs.  .\<crcditcd  Hocks  hciuled  by  200;.'8»  ece 
pciliifriMMl  males.  1<liiiii]teste<l.  Livabiliti'  Rimr- 
niilcid.  ('irinliir  free. 
OSCAR    W,    HOLTZAPPLE.    Box  60.    Elida.  Ohio 


cmrk 


"j;r?S;'  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

me  seloled    tnr  size,    tyi.e  A;   c^K   \n<<- 
diiillon.     liaviiij;     ImiK    deep    rectniiKH- 
Inr   tiodies.    the    kind    that    lay    &    luiv 
Ilollvvuiid    &    I'erris   siriilns.   Booking 
for  Feb.   &   Mar.   now,   $9.00  per  1.000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,     "|^"  i^L? 


HEALTHY.    PEPPY    BABY    CHICKS 

Will      ^llll)      (J.      ().       1).  llj  .-ill  Ml,  .'•,11(1     1IMK> 

Han-.d  I'lMnontU  Rocks  .$2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $48.50  $95 
Ilemv    Mixed  2.50     4.75       9,00     43.50     85 

I'ostau'e  paid  and  full  delivered  count  KUar.  Order  no». 
For  Greater  Pro^t  Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Hatchery  Chicks         Box  P,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna, 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

rnsli  or   C.  (».    I). 

llnrrrd    &   White    Hocks    $10.00  per  100 

Heavy    mixed     g.oo  per  100 


.     .     _.    I'retiaid      I.lve  arrhal   snaraiitdil 

J.   A.   BAUMGARDNER.    Box    I.    Beaver   Springi 


Pa. 


CHICKS— 7  CENTS    ^gftCHp 

ll      "'""^    T.M.d    and    ftilllv    lt<i.k<.    lleiL-i.    I/eirlinrn.<    anj 
I        ..lliioiTas.      (»nr    i2->ear    calalnd    free. 


KEYSTONE    HAICHERY, 


RICHFIELD,     PA. 


Pure-Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks  lor  Broileri 

Hatches  weekly.      W  rili  /./r  low  pricis  on  I  .(kx)  lui^ 

100c-„     11m.    dilperv     iniaranteed 

CHA8.    F.    EWINQ.  R.  2,  McCLURE.    PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 

Mrs*  Hogendobler^s  Christmas 


Dei  ember   11>.    iy:i) 


(Continueti   liom   page   Hi 


dead  long  before  but  there  was  the 
account  that  hi.s  favorite  nephew'.*-: 
(laughter  whom  he  remembered  as  a 
baby  was  to  have  hi.s  wealth,  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"I'd  better  get  home  as  soon  as 
pos.sible,  Bee."  said  Mary  Ellen,  "for 
your  apartment  will  never  hold  the 
relatives  when  they  realize  that  I'm 
going  to  be  rich.  And.  Bee,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  —dishonorable — a 
crime  to  change  my  mind  about  ^" 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  crime  to  hold 
to  your  promise  to  marry  Lucas 
Hogendobler."  put  in  Bee  promptly. 
"I  assume  that  is  what  is  on  your 
mind.  He  will  probably  sue  you  for 
breach  of  promise  and  he  may  collect 
something  from  you,  but  he'll  have 
to  take  the  case  out  of  Washington 
county  to  get  a  verdict  in  his  favor. 
I'll  own,  Mary  Ellen,  that  I  was  swept 
off  my  feet  by  his  wonderful  man- 
ners and  all  that,  but  I  wouldn't 
marry  him  if  he  was  plated  with  plat- 
inum and  set  with  diamonds.  You 
should  worry!  I'll  bet  anything  he 
found  out  about  your  uncle  out  West 
and  kept  it  to  himself.  It's  just  like 
him." 
I  "He  has  the  cards  engraved  with 
I  my  name  on  them."  said  Mary  Ellen 
j  faintly. 

"Well,  with  all  that  lay-out  of  fur- 
niture and  that  prospective  trip  to 
Florida  he'll  be  able  to  get  a  Mrs. 
Lucas  Hogendobler  to  use  those  cards 
I  so  no  money  will  be  wasted  there." 
I  said  the  practical  Madame  Stratton. 
"But  we  are  wasting  time!  Give  mo 
that  paper  till  I  see  what  item  he 
wants  you  to  disregard." 

But  no  trace  of  any  damaging 
statement  about  Mr.  Hogendobler.  if 
that  wa.s  the  cause  of  the  special  de- 
livery letter,  could  be  found.  Out  of 
breath  and  plainly  frightened  Mr. 
Hogendobler  arrived  next  morning 
just  as  Madame  Stratton  was  unfold- 
ing the  local  Washington  county  lead- 
ing daily  and  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  headlines. 

"Darling!"  said  Mr.  Hogendobler 
making  an  attempt  to  enfold  Mary 
Ellen  in  his  arms,  "I  can  explain 
everything — everything.  It  is  true 
that  I  formed  an  unwise  marriage 
with  a  woman  when  I  was  on  my 
western  trip,  but  by  paying  a  sum  of 
money  she  offered  to  procure  a  di- 
vorce. It  seems  she  sent  me  some 
fake  papers  and  now  our  wedding 
will  have  to  be  postponed  until  I 
can — ■" 

"It  will  have  to  be  postponed  in- 
definitely," said  an  officer  of  the  law, 
entering  the  beauty  parlor  with  a 
timid,  frightened  little  woman.  "Un- 
less you  make  provision  for  your  law- 
fully wedded  wife  and  your  child  you 
will  be  sent  to  prison." 

"O,  Lucas,  how  could  you  deceive 
me?"  cried  the  poor  woman,  throw- 
ing herself  on  Mr.  Hogendobler's 
breast. 

"I  thought  you  had  money,"  said 
the  worried  man  truthfully. 

"And  you  thought  I  was  going  to 
have  money,"  put  in  Mary  Ellen  with 
sudden  energy.  "You  knew  about 
Uncle  Silas  and^" 

Mr.  Hogendobler  gave  a  great  start 
and  turned  red  instead  of  white. 
"How  did  you  find  that  out?"  he  de- 
manded. "I  truly  thought  I  had  a 
divorce  and  could  marry  you — ,  that 
much  is  true.  I  suppo.se  you'll  be 
suing  me  for  breach  of  proniise  now. 
Have  mercy,  Mary  Ellen.  I  really 
haven't  a  dollar  in  the  world,  that  is 
if  my  debts  were  paid.  I've  been 
staving  all  this  off  until  I  could  get 
some  money  from  you  to  save  my  old 
home.  In  deed  and  truth  that  Is  the 
real  fact." 

"If  you'll  take  this  woman  home 
with  you  and  be  a  true,  faithful  hus- 
band to  her  I'll  let  you  off,"  said 
Mary  Ellen.  "I  don't  believe  a  word 
about  your  debts,  for  Bee  looked  you 
up  at  the  county  court  house  a  few 
days    ago,    but    if    you'll    leave    your 


house  as  it  is  and  take  that  trip  tt> 
Florida  with  this  woman  I'll  not 
bother  you.  But  if  you  don't,'  .she 
added  with  sudden  unwelcome  recol- 
lection, "I'll  make  it,  warm  for  you 
so  warm  you  won't  have  to  go  to 
Florida." 

"I  promise!"  said  Lucas  sullenly. 

"I  never  can  thank  you  enough.  " 
.said  the  radiantly  happy  woman.  "It 
will  be  like  Heaven  to  know  that  my 
chiH  is  provided  for." 

"And  don't  you  be  a  meek  clinging 
vine,"  admonished  Bee.  "5fou  sit  right 
down  here  in  this  chair  till  I  give  you 
a  facial,  and  then  we'll  all  go  out  and 
get  you  a  suitable  wardrobe.  1  have 
an  idea  that  Mrs.  Lucas  Hogendobler 
is  going  to  need  some  line  things  for 
a  very  fine  Christmas  and  a  delightful 
vacation  trip." 

Another  bewildered,  excited  penson 
sitting  in  a  lonely,  shabby  home  re- 
ceived a  startling  message  that  day. 
and  Neil  Burke  rattled  oft'  to  catc;h 
the  bus  to  the  city  where  an  eager 
woman  and  three  wondering  children 
waited  impatiently  for  him. 

"It  isn't  leap  year,  Neil,  "  said  Mary 
Ellen  Smith  by  way  of  greeting,  "but 
you  and  I  are  going  to  be  married 
right  away  and  take  the  children 
home  with  us.  No,  don't  faint!  I'll 
explain  later.  The  fact  is  that  I've 
positively  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
a  better  Christmas  celebration  than 
Mrs.  Lucas  Hogendobler  will  have, 
and  you  fit  in  with  the  plans  excel- 
lently. Button  Junior's  coat  and  help 
me  with  Doris  Jean.  Christmas  is 
day  after  tomorrow,  and  we're  in  for 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work  before  that 
time." 


Value  of  Quality  Chicks 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
York  at  the  last  of  November  for 
nearby  eggs  of  best  quality:  largest 
i4f(i47c,  next  size  40rtr41c.  smaller 
33fr/38c,  still  smaller  31 '''/^  32c.  This 
i.s  a  difference  of  ibc  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  price  quoted, 
or  nearly  $5  per  30-dozen  case. 

When  it  comes  to  stock  for  meat 
purposes,  the  question  of  breeding  or 
quality  is  likewise  important.  Some 
strains  for  broiler  purposes  grow 
much  more  rapidly  than  others,  and 
feather  out  better,  which  means  a 
better  profit  for  the  man  who  has 
them.  When  it  comes  to  roasters 
which  are  grown  to  maturity,  it  is 
found  that  one  strain  makes  a  much 
larger  bird  than  the  other  when  full 
grown,  simply  because  the  ability  to 
do  so  was  bred  into  the  bird. 

Poultry  has  proved  fairly  profit- 
able, compared  to  other  farm  lines, 
since  last  spring  because  feed  has 
been  cheap,  prices  have  been  good, 
and  on  account  of  the  very  poor  mar- 
ket last  winter  there  are  not  so  many 
chickens  in  the  country  as  usual. 
This  spring  there  will  probably  be 
a  heavy  demand  for  baby  chicks.  All 
kinds  will  be  offered.  There  will  be 
chicks  from  blood-tested  breeders  and 
chicks  from  untested  sources.  There 
will  be  chicks  carefully  bred  for  lay- 
ing qualities  or  the  ability  to  produce 
meat  economically,  and  chicks  hatch- 
ed from  run-of-the-flock  eggs  pick- 
ed up  here  and  there. 

Naturally,  it  costs  more  to  produce 
carefully  bred  chicks  from  blood- 
tested  flocks  than  it  does  to  hatch 
the  common  kind,  and  they  cost  the 
poultryman  who  buys  them  more  But 
they  take  much  of  the  gamble  out  of 
the  poultry  business,  because  they 
live  better,  grow  better  and  do  better 
when  grown.  The  poultryman  who 
keeps  these  facts  m  mind,  and  puts 
in  his  order  for  quality  chicKs  as 
early  as  possible  to  some  reliable 
hatchery  or  breeder,  will  find  himself 
much  better  off  during  1932  than  the 
man  who  waits  until  the  last  minute 
and  shops  around  for  the  cheapest 
chicks  he  can  buy,  regardless  of  whPt 
they  have  back  of  them. 


MORE  HEN  MONEY 

Hiirinc  the  next  two  .veiir^  lCverybo<lyH  I'oiilir.v 
Mii(.'iizinc  will  hriiiK  .von  iiKiro  thun  1,(100  jiiiKei 
full  111'  .Muiie.\MiiUin};  Iileiis;  Cost  Cutting  Mens; 
Ijihiir  .SiiviiiK  Ideas;  llnsinesH  UiiiliUnK  Ideas,  it 
Hill  liriiiK  .\  oil  "nil  of  the  iinthurltatlvo  iiifornia 
lion  lioni  the  exiierlence  colleetInK  and  f:i.  i 
limliiiK  liiire.'iiis  on  feeding,  hiitclilng.  breediii!;, 
I'lilliiii;.  niiirketlng,  heiiltli  and  Haiiltatlun.  It 
is  (lesl^'iieil  to  meet  the  (leinaiidH  of  every  cln-i 
of  iKiiillr.viiicn  from  the  sinnllost  barklotler  I'l 
the    larKt'Kt   commercial    cuteriirise. 

BARGAIN    OFFER 

.So  innch  of  your  future  liapiiinesn  and  |iiii~ 
lierlty  dejienils  on  the  right  kind  of  lendersliiii 
from  now  on  that  you  should  not  hesitute  hi 
nnike  this  move  at  oiue!  .Send  hack  our  <<Mii"iii 
below  Willi  lifty  cents  in  chnuKe,  chock.  iiione\ 
order  or  stii:n|i.s  nnd  we  will  mull  Kveryl)odv> 
to  your  home  ea<li  month  for  the  next  two  venr> 
and  will  Hend  you  poslaKc  prepaid  I'dilnr 
Itoblnsiiii'H  new  btjok  on   '•I'onltry  roHHlbllille.^.' 


-SPECIAL    COUPON- 


EVERYBODYS, 
Hanover.     Pa. 
We   enclose  ."0  i  ents   for   two    years'    subRtrip. 
tinii    mid    one    copy    "roullry    I'oHtilbllltleM." 


Name 
Kt. 


Tow  n 

Stale 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

'it'*  K  CHI.STNUT  St         PHILADLLPHIA 

ROOM-*BATH  ^2  50 

1  .  Nctv  -  Fireproof  —  CoHVinicn  '  , 
I  A'etitfM  //out  lo  l'cnna..R.H.  i 
*  ft  I  ttiimtt :  ' 


gl^OVEPOUHRY 


"hip    Tniir    Live    Brnllors    and    dlher    PnuUry   fn    .New 
^"rk'w    Oldest    I.lvc    I'oiiUrv     llcu.se.    E.st.    1,S83 

WE  4«£  BONDED    COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

lle'iiin-    iii,-i(l|.    <|.i,i\       Iliiihes'    luiccs.     Write   for    Uoli- 
<|M\     r.ilciiil.ir    nrel    Hi-ininlim^.  Box    F-2 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYCo.^"'  N'^w"'Yo?k''"c.^''*" 


^^    IJLSH'S     SUPERIOR     CHICKS 

r,-jyi     Wi'te   Wyandottos.   Wh.tc   Rocks,   B..i. 

'•-*'•  '     Rooks    &    Heavy   Mixed.    Hatches    wr<k- 

ly    .-Jl    yo;ir.    Wo    ship    C.O.D.    or    cd-li, 

100"o    live    arrival    B'laranteed. 

JAS.    E.   ULSH.  Box    P,  Beaver   Spring*,    Pa. 


■^ 


Solving  the  Buying 
Problem 


Good  fanning  methods  will 
produce  bigger  and  better 
crops.  A  well-planned  mar- 
keting campaiKn  will  bring 
you  higher  price.i.  And  well- 
informed  buying  will  bring 
you  more  for  every  dollar 
.><pent.  Thi.s  is  the  founda- 
tion on  wliich  the  master 
farmer  btiild.s  hi.^  economy 
program. 

The  third  leg  becom'es  an 
easy  matter  when  you  raid 
the  advertisements  in  your 
farm  paper.  Reading  them 
.saves  you  time  and  actual 
money.  You  can  learn  what 
good.s  are  standard,  where  to 
get  them,  how  much  you  are 
expected  to  pay. 


yldvertisements  in  this  paper  can 
be  depended  upon. 


December  19,  1931 

Orchard  Windfalls 

By   S.   W.   FLKTCIIKIt 

IT  has  been  a  tough  season  for  the 
common    storage     fruit    growers, 
and   there   are   hundreds  of   these 
in     Pennsylvania     and     neighboring 
states.     The    fall    temperatures    were 
high;  November  set  a  new  record  for 
warmth.     The    result    was    that    the 
temperature  of  underground  or  bank 
cellars,  which  comprise  at  least  three- 
fourths    of    the    farm    fruit    storages, 
rarely    got    below    50    degrees,    since 
the    temperature    of    these    cellars    is 
controlled  mainly  by  the  grotind  tem- 
perature. Well  insulated  above  ground 
storages,    in   which    the    temperature 
is    controlled    largely    by    ventilation 
during   cool   periods,   fared  but    little 
better.    On  November  19th  the  tem- 
perature of   the   Alder   Run  Orchard 
bank  cellar  storage  was  59  degrees: 
normally  at  this  time  of  the  year  it 
is  below  40  degrees. 

The  inevitable  result  has  been  the 
quick  ripening  of  frtiit  in  storage.  | 
bitter  pit  in  Baldwin  and  other  vari-  j 
eties  subject  to  this  disease,  and  the  | 
development  of  internal  breakdown  | 
and  mealiness  in  Jonathan,  Stayman,  , 
Rome  and  other  sorts,  which  usually  j 
keep  well.  Score  another  bull's  eye 
for  the  good  old  York;  this  year  it 
has  not  only  been  preferred  over  all 
other  sorts  by  the  canners,  but  also 
it  has  kept  better  in  many  common 
storages  than  other  varieties,  not  ex- 
cepting the  tough-hided  Ben  Davis. 

Experiences  like  this  are  driving 
fruit  growers,  even  those  who  have 
a  limited  acreage,  to  weigh  the  ad- 
vantage of  cold  storage  on  the  farm. 
If  peaches  are  grown,  as  well  as 
apples,  there  is  even  more  justifica- 
tion for  making  the  investment.  The 
only  comfort  the  common  storage 
apple  grower  derives  from  his  un- 
happy situation  this  year  is  in  ob- 
■  serving  the  experience  of  his  neigh- 
bors who  have  put  apples  into  com- 
mercial cold  storage.  Will  the  ex-  j 
pected  increment  in  price  pay  the  , 
heavy  charges  and  interest,  and  leave 
a  profit  in  favor  of  storing?  Who  i 
knows !  j 

Apple   Fruning  j 

Experiments  in  Oregon  in  whicn 
the  course  of  water  moving  up  and 
down  the  branches  of  apple  trees  wa- 
determined  by  the  insertion  of  dyes 
into  the  sap,  showed  that  the  sap 
moves  through  quite  definite  chan- 
nels to  each  branch.  When  a  large 
branch  is  removed,  the  sap  that  nor- 
mally would  go  to  it  will  not  bene- 
fit any  other  branch;  but  when  a 
small  branch  is  removed,  this  sap  can 
be  utilized  by  other  branches.  This 
has  a  practical  application  in  prun- 
ing, especially  in  explanation  of  the 
stimulus  to  the  tree  resulting  from 
many  small  pruning  cuts,  and  the 
check  in  growth  which  results  when 
large  limbs  are  removed.  It  wa3 
shown,  also,  that  water  sprouts  may 
steal  most  of  the  water  which  shoula 
go  to  the  parts  of  the  limb  above 
them;  this  justifies  their  removal  ia 
midsummer. 

The  I'urchanlng  Power  of  Apples 
Bulletin   120   of    the   Michigan    Ex- 
periment Station  shows  that  the  cost 
of  producing  both  apples  and  peaches 
in    the    northeastern    states    has    in- 
creased approximately  200  per  cent, 
as    compared    with    the    period    from 
1850-1875.    The  purchasing  power  of 
apples,   on   the   other  hand   increased 
only  125  to  175  per  cent,  peaches  2")  | 
to  50  per  cent,  sour  cherries  70  to  80  j 
per  cent,  grapes  30   to  50  per   cent.  | 
of  their  1880  value.    In  other  words.  . 
the    higher    cost    of    producing    fruit  | 
has   not   been   absorbed  by  a   higher 
purchasing  power.    We  knew  this  be- 
fore  the   economist   gave   us   the  fig- 
ures;  the  balance   sheet  for  the  last 
few  years  tells  the  same  sto.y. 
O 

PENNSYLVANIA  paid  1 .652  claims 
for  dog  damages  amounting  to 
$45,856.48  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1931.  During  the  same  period  it 
put  19,119  uncontrolled  and  unowned 
dogs  out  of  existence.  Such  are  the 
workings  re.sulting  from  the  effective 
enforcement  of  a  good  dog  law. 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 
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WK    Hh:iU    travel    l»y    special 
train  to  Florithi,  then  by 
our    own    private    slcainship,    a 
de  luxe  oeean  liner,  to  Cuba,  the 
Panama    C!anal    and    Honduras, 
Central      AmiTh-a.       Numerous 
motor    side-trips.     We    arrange 
everything,    pay    all    bills,    even 
give      all      tips.       Nothing      lor 
tour    memfjers    to    d<>    but    sit 
hark  and  enjoy  themselves  after 
they   board  one  of   our   speelal 
I'ullnuin     cars     starting     from 
llarrishurg,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh   and    Washington,    D.    C. 


Highlights  of  the 
Tour  Itinerary 

JACKSONVILLE 

— The  gateway  to  Florida. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

— Ancient  Spanish  fort- 
ress in  oldest  U.  S.  city. 

SILVER  SPRINGS 

— A  weird  and  beautiful 
underwater  world. 

TAMPA 

— Cigars   rolled,   oranges 
squeezed  by  the  million. 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

— Sunshine  and  pelicans. 

TARPON  SPRINGS 
— Sponge  fisheries. 

THE  BIRD  TOWER 

— America's  shrine  of 
beauty. 

THE  RIDGE  COUNTRY 
— Miles  of  orange  groves. 

PALM  BEACH 

— Rich  men's  dreams 
come  true. 

MIAMI 

— Our  steamship  awaits. 

HAVANA 

— Old  Spain  in  a  tropical 
setting. 

PANAMA  CANAL 

— The  world's  crossroad. 

PANAMA  CITY 

— Memories  of  the 
buccaneers. 

PUERTO  CORTES 

— Founded  by  Hernando 
himself. 

HONDURAS 

— Banana  plantations   in 
the  jungle. 


Sponsored  and  conducted 
by  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 

in   cooperation  with 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
United  Fruit  Company 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
R.  F.  &  P.  Railway 


with  a  Hundred  Pleasant 
Surprises 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 

FLORIDA- 
PANAMA 
TOUR 


January  30  -  February  17, 1932 

You  will  be  surprised— 

—to  know  how  many  of  the  places  you  have  always 
wanted  to  see  are  included  in  the  itinerary  of  this 
Florida-Panama  Tour. 

—to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  make  this  trip.  Just 
send  in  your  reservation  and  your  lump  sum  pay- 
ment covering  tour  expense,  then  join  us  at  one 
of  the  convenient  starting  points.  That's  all — no 
tickets  to  buy,  no  schedules  to  worry  about,  no 
arrangements  to  make. 

to  discover  that  you  can  make  this  trip  for  little 

•  over  half  what  you  would  pay  for  the  same  ac- 
commodations if  you  went  alone. 


-to  find  how  care-free  and  comfortable  you  will  be 
in  our  own  special  Pullmans  and  aboard  our  own  ocean  liner — re- 
served exclusively  for  us. 

-to  discover  what  friendly,  congenial  men  and  women  go  on  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer  tours. 

-to  find  what  a  wealth  of  interesting  travel  information  our  free  T«our 
Booklet  contains.  It  tells  just  where  we  go  and  what  we  do  each 
day,  what  to  wear,  all  about  our  private  train  and  ocean  liner,  the 
exact  cost  from  various  starting  points,  where  and  how  to  join  the 
party,  etc.,  etc.  Its  32  columns  of  interesting  facts  and  pictures  are 
yours  for  the  asking. 


I 


TOUR  MANAGER.  PENNSYLVANIA   FARMER. 

7301    Penn    Avenue.    PlttsburRh.    I'a. 

Without  obligation  of  any  1  i  id  please  send  me  booklet  giving  the  com- 
nleto  schedule  and  cost  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Florida-Panama  Tour. 
'  A-12-19 


Name 


Towi) 


is 


•»< 


\' 


Stat«   County    

ALSO  mail  the  booklet  to  the  following  who  may  be  interested. 


Name     

Town 

State  County 


t 
r 


lo: 
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Buy  Farms 

FOR  SOUND 
INVESTMENTS 


The  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  of  Baltimore  has 
a  few  exceptional  values 
in  farms  located  in  ...  . 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virgmia 


I 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR 
ATTRACTIVE   OFFERINGS 

Reasonable  cash  payment 

and  balance  m  convenient 

monthly  or  annual  payments. 

Dept.   B 

FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  if 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SWINE 


wks.  old,  $;!.r)0  «?ach,  oxinfss  paid  to  your  sta- 
tion. Clie8lt>r  and  Yorksliiii'.  UcrlislilrL'  and  ().  1. 
C  ii'ONKt^d.  Slli^(  2  or  inuro  CO.l).  on  a|i|iruviil. 
(jrdt'ri*  (if  (i  liiiy  or  mori',  S>\Oi>  "'Uili 
id   Fi 


|I     Old   Homestead   Farm.    Box  17,   Lexington,   Mass. 


BERKSHIKE  HOGS.— Hord  hendeil  by  Uookwoo<I 
Itai<lfr  4t)tli,  1st  prize  and  (liaMii>lon  boar  at 
■  iL'lit  IfHdinir  slinws.  Sept.  plirs  and  sown  brod 
lo  tiiiii  for  Manli  farrow.  Also  a  gruwiliy  Marrli 
txinr  of  llic  rislit  tvi)0. 
C.    E.    MAHAN    &   £6N.  Cortland,    Ohio 


PURE-BRED    BERKSHIRE    PIGS.— Both   scxcH. 

-Vlso     iiniiiz"'    tiirk'  V     iimis. 

THOS.    McLAUGHLIK,  Zanesville,   Ohio 


Large  Berks  hires 

GEO.    W.    DOZER, 


Cnind   lot  of  |iif;s  mated, 

liii'd   Kilts,   si-rvirii  boars. 

Roseville.    Ohio 


LARGE    BERKSHIRES  ^.Jir^ex 

usually  for  sale.   Dilts  &  German,   Roseville,   Oliio 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.-  National 
(■liuiiipion>tiipl)liii)iilhu'.-:.  i'riii-i  ri'a>"iiiil)li'  ami  in- 
clude rcsiisinitiou  and  \ii>  lination  .Ml  ofirs  iivail- 
aldo.    Thistle   Dhu    Farms,  Inc.,    Blairstown,    N.J. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINAS.  8  to  10 
wk.s.  old  i>Ik''.  $^  .">!•  <'illicr  sex.  .Sold  out  of 
older  hogs.  A.  M.  Kennel.  R.  2,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


BIG    TYPE    POLANDS.      S  ime    extra     kwm\     fall 

ei  ember    priies. 
FarnxLale.    Ohio 


b.iar    pics.     Write    i»T    Special    Dei  ember    priies 
G.    S.     HALL. 


low  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedi(»rocd  Chester  Whites. 
.SeiTice  biinrs.  jiiRs  and  lir.d  mi\vs.  t'liauiriion 
M..od.  .Musi  plea-e.      C.  E.  CASSEL.    Horshcy,  Pa, 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  breeding.  0  8  weeks, 
$1  .">().  t'eediu);  pi^s,  (;  weeks.  .S;!.."i'l;  «  wo'ks, 
$;!.4."i.  C.    Lewis    Taylor,        WyaliisinR,    Pa. 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES.  -Mrs 
bred  gilts,  Kervice  boars.  I'Uolo  of  I.MIMI).  sire 
free.        L.    0.    Gorman    &    Son,    Beech  Creek,  Pa. 

DUnOCS.  -  Itei;.  fi  Imuiuiied.  lired  s.ws  hikI 
Cil'.s,  VoMM';  bo:i:s.  I'lill  pigs.  Write  us. 
J.   W.    WILLIAMSON,  M!irr.iysvillc.    W.    Va. 

Big  Type  Pedicreed  Di-iocs.  I'li;.s.  bred  pllt*. 
^o^vs  nud  service  i..)ai>.  I'l  iic;  luu-.  Sliippeil  on 
appr-ival.         G.    C.     Siiiifley,    UummeUtown.    Pa, 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernsey  Bu lis  i;;.;:i',,::'';.;.;;.'"'f5!,i',;?,ri':,^;: 

bill. Is   (;, 11.(1    (iiji    A.ll..   sire   of  .lunii.r  «:ii!ii.i|iii)n. 
j'eniisj  ivaiiia   Show,   out   of  \.U.   dams   wllli   ref- 
olds   up    lo    TOO    Ills.     flit.    Ill  ril     .Veiredilcd    niid 
Uloiiil     'I'lstiil.       I  ii.  ,...     til     siiii     liiiiix 
Fin-i.V.LYN     FARMS.  Pipersvillo,    Pa. 

^v«^i:<n.i^:3Ci  i  a  fiuiaii-.         ivmmjains. 


r  AIRACRES    FARM, 


I'.ImihI    Te.^!ei| 

Sewicltloy.    Pa. 


noisiein  DUIIS    i„,r,|,    from    .alve.s    (..    mi  vice- 
i:liie  .i^;.'.   from   K.    1'.   ().    1".   ,12.   the   1,100  ll>.   biit- 
li'r    iiiei     A'.'r     hull,     .\l-.i    temnle- 
Cryst.-ii    Spring   Slock   Farm,  Littlc&town.    Pa, 

FOR  SALE.  I'lire  bnd  Cm  iiisi  y  f'ov  s  Hi-ifern 
A:  ..null:;  bn:i.  Farm  ou  .\|hi||o  Sz  Iii  liiiii'i  piivid 
r.„.,!.  Writ,.    W.    L.    GEORGE.    Apo.lo,    Pa. 

TWO   REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALVES 

1  .ir    S.'.li-         I'ri.iil     I!.  M-.iuMl.lr, 
PtRRY    J,    SMITH,         R.  3,         Lehighton,   Pa. 


This  Southdown,  ounrd  by  Purdue  University,  L;ila.\«'tte,  Ind.,  was  jj^rand 
champion   wether  at  the   1931   International   Li\e)«toek   Exposition. 

Varvn  and  Dairy 

By   L.   W.    LIGHTV 


A  PERRY  county  woman  whci 
luns  a  farm  has  some  home- 
grown clover  seed  three  year-s 
old  and  asks  if  she  should  sell  it  and 
buy  new  seed  for  the  next  sowing:. 
Clover  seed  is  rich  in  oil  and  remains 
viable  a  long  time.  It  often  lie.s  in 
the  ground  several  years  and  then 
germinates  and  makes  a  good  stand. 
I  had  this  happen  many  times.  I  ad- 
vised this  woman  to  keep  the  seed 
she  knows  all  about  instead  of  buy- 
ing something  she  knov\'s  nothing 
about.  • 

Fall   Plowing 

December  comes  in  mild  with  no 
frost.  As  I  drive  across  the  country 
I  see  a  number  of  forehanded  farm- 
ers plowing.  This  is  a  very  good  plan 
oil  iiiuiiy  boiis.  IL  Ijcipa  LhaL  iiiueii 
in  the  spring  work,  which  often  i.s 
crowded.  It  turns  under  vegetation 
and  rubbish  to  partly  decay  during 
winter.  It  breaks  up  the  harbor  of 
many  insects  that  should  be  destroy- 
ed. It  puts  the  soil  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition to  absorb  the  moisture  of  rains 
and  melting  snows.  It  helps  wonder- 
fully to  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  freezing  and 
thawing. 

But  in  sandy  and  gravelly  soil 
where  there  are  steep  hills  the  loss 
may  be  greater  than  the  advantages, 
becau.se  such  conditions  favor  erosion 
and  we  lose  soil  and  fertility. 

When  I  watch  a  good  team  and  a 
nice  furrow  slice  turned  in  this  cool 
v/eather  it  makes  my  fingers  itch  to 
get  hold  of  the  plow  handles.  It  is 
great  to  induce  an  appetite  and  pro- 
mote sleep. 

"One  Swallow  Does  Not  Make  a 
Summer" 

A  Northumberland  county  man 
who  writes  me  for  bee  information  i.s 
very  enthusiastic  about  bee  protttH. 
VVe  hardly  amount  to  anything  with- 
out enthusiasm,  but  oiten  it  gets 
away  with  u.-i.  Thi.^  man  has  three 
colonies.  One  of  them  made  77 
pounds  of  fine  section  honey  a;id  he 
had  no  tronbie  in  getting  20c  a  pound 
for  it.  He  figures  that  he  cou!d  easily 
care  for  fifty  colonics  and  thus  in- 
crease his  annua!  income  proportion- 
ally.   Hold  ycur  hor.scf. 

I  had  for  many  years  fifty  or  more 
colonics  and  am  not  a  millionoire  by 
a  long  shot.  It  i.s  true  that  my  bcCs 
n:.ide  me  cons^idcrably  over  a  ton  of 
fine  honey  in  some  soasans,  and  then 
i?i  .=ome  scason.s  I  had  to  feed  them 
between  a  quarter  and  a  ha!f  ton  ol 
granulated    sugar     to    v.'irtcr     them. 

It  is  also  true  I  took  care  ol  them 
(fifty  or  more  cok  .lies)  in  connection 
v.ith  my  regular  farm  work,  but  do 
not  think  lo  care  for  fifty  colonies 
of  beea  is  a  little  chore.    There  is  a 


lot  of  work  TiY.6  often  it  has  to  be 
done  in  a  ruslj.  Queen-clipping  time, 
swarming  time  and  honey-tlow  time 
often  demand  plenty  of  determination 
and   perspiration. 

To  have  a  few  colonies  behind  the 
garden  and  get  an  occasional  big 
batch  of  honey  vs  one  thing,  and  to 
care  for  and  manage  fifty  colonies 
so  as  to  have  them  in  good  condition 
annually  for  the  expected  honey- 
flow  is  a  really  serious  business  that 
requires  a  lot  of  practical  informa- 
tion. It  also  demands  an  annual  out- 
lay for  supplies  and  equipment. 

Feed  Questions 

EF.  H.,  westein  Penn.sylvania, 
•  writes,  "I  have  good  quality  of 
mixed  hay  and  stover  and  corn,  oats 
and  wheat.  What  shall  I  add?  1  do 
not  like  cottonseed  meal. 

Energy 
'■*•«.  Protein       therms 

100     ground   corti    7  8.5.5 

100  groinid     oat.s     9  68 

100  ground    wheat    8  91.8 

KX;  lln.seed    meal     31  85 

100  gluten   feed    20  81 

Sixteen   lbs.   protein  to   100.   Ratio   1   to  .5.,'"). 

EM.,  central  Pennsylvania.— I  have 
•  clover  and  mixed  hay  and  al- 
falfa and  plenty  of  corn  and  oats. 
What  should  I  buy  to  make  a  good 
economical   ration  ? 

Energy 
L'f^s-  Protein       therms 

200  ground  corn  &  cob    11  152 

ICtO      ground    oat.s    9  68 

!iO  rottonseed    meal    17,5  .16.5 

.W  O.    P.    linseed  meal    14  41. 5 

Thirtpen   ll)s.   protein   to   100.   Ratio  1   to  6 

EA..  M.,  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
•  -  1  have  plenty  of  mixed  hay 
and  silage  and  I  have  plenty  of  oats 
and  some  wheat.  Please  suggest  a 
good  grain  ration. 

Energy 
Lihf-  Protein       therm.s 

200     ground    oat.s    18  136 

KK)  ground    whoat    8  81.8 

l.')0  cotlnn.seed    niwi!    .53  140 

Twonty-oiie  Ib.s.  protein  to  100.  Ratio  1 
lo   4,7. 

The  above  inquirer  explained  that 
the  "mixed"  hay  contained  no  clover. 

Quite  .a  iow  ir.quirors  seemed  to 
luive  very  little  grain  of  any  kind.  I 
.idvised  them  to  purchase  from  the 
food  dea'er  a  reliable  brand  of  mixed 
leed  with  the  protein  needed  to  go 
a'ong  v.iih  the  rough  feed  they  had 
on  hand.  Oceasionully  we  can  buy 
giains  from  our  neighbor  farmets, 
but  inriny  farmers  have  a  notion  the 
giain  will  go  up  to  nearly  twice  the 
in.irlcet  price  and  so  will  ask  too 
much  for  it.  AIpo  often  the  grinding 
cost.s  too  much  and  then  it  is  really 
more  icoiioniical  to  buy  a  standard 
leady- mixed  feed.  But  of  course  the 
taini-grown  feed  has  no  freight  and 
hnndler.s  profits  added  and  should  be 
used  where  possible. 


THEy 
PRODUCE   MORE 

,  .  .  v/ben  you  feed  yout' 
cows,  horsey,  hogs,  and  poultry 
on  D  &  G  Feeds.  And  the  cost  is 
less.  These  rightly-balanced, 
healthful  feeds  are  scientifically- 
prepared  and  laboratory- 
tested  for  healthful  purity. 
Wr:t«  for 
FREE   HEEDING  FOLDIZRS 

DIETRICH  a 
<KAMBRILL/  INO 

EST.    1902 
Frederick,  AAd.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


iuiai][»iua>jmgiui];k- 

St  rifl  yoiir  nuiiH*  f«tr  ir»'o  *iu[)|>ly  of  Mi*or<* 
Brnfl.  J'urinilMidicntfd  'I'liit  I  )ilatoi< /m/'/'t/iw  ? 
V(>U'itru<  iU*H — t-'oiitttiri  no  nictul  nr  wire  ror'-. 
N«<Hil<'iM)int  maki'!.'?  them  oa^:^  to  JriMort — arruv.- 
hi  I'-d  riiiVPiit.i  lliriri  f^oiiiK  ill  ttxj  far.  Horo  tr:\'.  i 
hi-nl  qui'ker  with  Mo-.r**  Proh.  i)-l  ilr.rn.  Un-t  theri  i.^r 
Bl'i't'-ti*,  <>l>f«trur' tonji,  Hoff*  nmi  hi-^m  on  tip«i.  K'H'I 
Mi'lcrfH.  I'ttur  opiratmr-  I  's  0«iR"'1  25c.  7  Ijosc-  ..I 
at  v"'!'"  'if.iler  or  direet  f.om  ut  p«>.->t|.!ii.i.     Wrr'e  *"•'  iv 

fot  rij'  t;  piippiv  aii'i  ( ><  i  i(i:T:  <,.t  .i<  k  oi  .i.^icM. .  >i« 

(Hitiplitu    .J.    II. V    Hjvvirix    I  n, ■..,., 

Th«  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dcpt.  47*  Albanv*  N.  Y* 


CATTLE 


BUClt    &    DOE   RUN    VALLEY    FAKMS 
Hereford   Catlle—Polniid  China   Hor^  -Hamri-hir* 
ffiieep-     Driifl     Horwes  THE    SAINT    AMOUB 

CO.MPANY.  MortouviUo.    Penna. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS.  A  K.leet  herd  of  th<« 
best  Woodford  BrewlluK.  ('o«k,  lu-iferK  and  bulls 
for  snie  at  riajioniiMe  jiriies.  I.nrjje  herd  to 
select    lio:u,  Fred.    J.    Brown,    Dubois.    Penua. 


n,    S.    POLLED   HEREFORDS.      \    tine   veleetlon. 

Cows.     Iieifers,     Iiiill-..      «'onu'    or     write 

CHAS.     D.     GILL Millersport,     Ohio 

Pure-Bred  Milk:n!':  Shorthorn  tieifer  nn<l  hull 
calves,  )'ol:iniI Cliiii;!  hiic>  nud  H,iiii|ishire  slieop. 
Write    E.    H.    Willinms.  Marlinton.    W.    Va. 


A.ri0us  Cattle 


.It  rf.TN:-.:-.a!;!6 
urirps. 
Write    BAYARD    BROS..  W.,vne'bnrK.    Pa. 


December  19.  19S1 


PENNSYLVANIA       FARMER 


(435)      17 


HORSES 


REGISTERED  BELGIANS,  ^oiini-  Kfallions  and 

lunre*^.     See    u^    iM-t'i-n-    liii\liiir. 

HYLLMEDE   FARM  BEAVER.   PA. 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES.  Two  man  ,:  In  foal,  tlrok- 
eil  »"!:  ijeiitle  for  .liildn'ii.  *.")»'. 00  e;iili.  1\\'0 
\vP!iidln;f  eolls  lieiiutle-^^.  *.'{,"■  (M)  each.  Send 
slaniiis.  JAMES    ROSETTER,    Albany,    Ohio. 


SHEEP 


F'rkr    ^nla      '""    Oiree-.veiir-old    Westrrn    ewos. 


R.    C.   SWANK. 


BEAVER,   PA. 


The  pedigree  of 
quality  goods 


ICvery  .-lockman  knows  the 
value  of  pedigrees.  A  cow 
whose  dam  and  ,sire  have  a 
good  rec<M<l  i?  mon  likely  to 
become  a  high  producer  than 
one  of  iinkn<»vvn  lineage.  Like- 
wi.se  the  merchandise  you  buy 
to  till  the  weekly  needs  of  your 
home  and  faini.  should  have  a 
pedigree,  a  name  ihat  stand.? 
foi-  established  worlli.  In  a  true 
sonse,  the  advertising  pa;:;(;s  in 
l.'iis  farm  paper  are  a  record 
Ijook  in  which  you  can  find  a 
list  of  thr  mo.«t  reliubh»  goods 
on  the  market. 

The.se  advcitisenient.s  are  iu- 
.•-('rted  by  lepiitable  firms  vv'ho 
nfi'or  you  the  producls  you  need 
on  the  single  basis  of  giving 
yen  a  dolU«ys  worth  of  quality 
for  eveiy  tioJ'ar  .si)ent.  They  ajv> 
honest  stalenionts,  for  the  ad- 
vertiser knov.s  that  he  coiilil 
not  reii'.ain  an  advertiser  were 
he  to  misiist    the  liiiulod  J)age. 


The  Milk  Situation 

\  .statement  by  The   Uairynieii's  Coop  eriitive   Sal«>s  C'oiupiui.v,    ln«-. 


MILK  retail  prices  in  Pittsburgh 
were  reduced  from  11  cents 
to  nine  cents  per  quart  by 
dealers  cooperating  with  The  Dairy- 
men's CV)operative  Sales  Company 
following  an  open  price  conference 
in  Pittsl)urgh  on  Decembt^r  .jth,  1931 
Directors  of  The  Dairymen's  Coop- 
omtive  Sales  Company  organization 
and  the  100  producers  attending  the 
conference  were  forced  to  accept  a 
reduction  of  55  cents  of  the  93  cents 
per  hundred  cut  in  the  dealer's  retail 
price.  A  refusal  to  accept  meant  a 
break  in  relations  with  the  organized 
Fitt.sburgh  dealers  and  the  milk  be 
.leclared   unsold. 

This  two-cent  reduction  in  retail 
price  of  milk  was  forced  at  this  time 
because  of  a  price  war  in  Pittsburgh 
which  has  steadily  been  gaining  head- 
way during  the  past  month.  The  or- 
g;)iiized  dealers  were  forced  to  cut 
retail  wagon  prices  in  order  to  hold 
tlitur  Class  I  business  against  the  cut- 
rite  competitit>n  of  the  stores  and 
non-cooperating  dealers  in  Pittsburgh, 
on  December  5th,  1931,  practically 
t-V'ty  store  was  selling  milk  at  two 
Cf.nts  under  the  eslabli.shed  retail 
piioe  of  11  cents  a  quart. 

Thia  cut-rate  competition  is  being 
led  by  the  P.  H.  Butler  Company,  a 
large  naticmal  chain  store  organiza- 
tion whose  Pittsburgh  stores  buy 
their  milk  from  a  non-cooperating 
dealer  who  in  turn  buys  his  milk  from 
farmers  who  have  refused  to  coop- 
erate with  The  Dairymen's  Coopera- 
tive Sales  Company. 

A  Fight  to  the  Finish 

On  December  8th,  1931,  the  .store 
price  was  eight  cents  per  quart 
throughout  the  city.  Cooperating 
dealers,  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Tea  Company,  and  Kroger 
Stores,  who  are  supplied  by  Dairy- 
men's Cooperative  Sales  Company 
dealers,  were  hopeful  of  stabilizing 
the  store  price  at  one  cent  under  the 
wa.j;ou   price. 

Both  A.  &  P.  and  the  Kroger  Stores 
were  desirous  of  maintaining  the  one- 
cent  differential.  They  planned,  how- 
ever, to  carry  the  fight  to  a  finish  if 
the  Butler  Stores  persisted  in  their 
cut-price  tactics. 

On  December  10th,  1931,  this  chain 
organization  again  .slashed  milk  pric- 
es, selling  at  seven  cents  out  of  tht 
store,  kindling  anew  the  price  wnr 

Although  the  association  firmly  h:- 
lieves  that  a  reduction  of  5o  ..cnt^ 
per  hundred  to  producers  is  unf.iir 
and  an  unadvisable  procedure  if  price 
cutting  is  to  be  stopped  in  the  I'iLt.s- 
burgh  market  as  quickly  as  possible 
drastic  acticm  must  be  taken  at  this 
time  by  meeting  this  competition  on 
the  basis  it  is  offered.  It  must  be 
considered  that  Pittsburgh  dealers  co- 
operating with  the  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Sales  Company  are  now  op- 
erating on  a  narrower  margin  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Margin  Narrowed 

Since  October  1st  the  margin  ho- 
tween  buying  and  retail  prices  has 
been  cut  41  cents  per  hundred  or  ap- 
proximately one  cent  a  quart. 

Previous  to  October  1st,  1931,  the 
dealers  had  absorbed  a  narrowing  of 
their  spread  of  23  cents  per  cwt.  in 
the  retail  price  drop  from  15  cents 
a  quart  in  March.  1929,  to  the  time 
of  tite  11-cent  retail  price  put  into 
effect  on  October  1st. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Pittsburgh 
deaKi;;  are  sharing  in  the  pi  ice  re- 
ductions as  they  have  at  no  time  in 
the  past. 

December  milk  prices  to  producers 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  or  District 
I  will  be  Jl.'i'O  per  hundred  for  3.'} 
per  cent  milk.  Class  IT  price-j  remain 
the  same,  $1.44  per  cwt.;  whil«  Class 
111  prices  will  be  based  on  92  score 
Chicago  butter  quotations.  Country 
plant  pi  ices  arc  now  $1.10  for  Class  I 
and  $1.05  for  Class  II. 


During    the    past   moiilh    all    .st.otes 
in    Pittsburgh    have    been    .selling    oi    ' 
have  begun   selling   out   of   the   store 
at    two    cents    under    the    ostabli.shed 
retail  wagon  price.    The  result  was  a  ' 
rapid  lo.ss  of  Class   I   business   to  D.   ; 
C.    S.    cfioperating    dealers    who    lost 
retail  wagon  trade  to  the  stores  main-   ' 
taining   cut   rates.     Dealers    in   Pitts- 
burgh   in    order    to    hold    their    retail 
trade  were  forced  to  meet  this  com- 
petition. 

The  Crux  of  the  Matter 

Dealers    maintained    tliat    only    by  j 
making   a   uniform   reduction   of   two 
cents  per  quart  could  the  market  be  j 
stabilized  and  Class  I  business  retain-   ] 
ed   by    the   organized    dealers.     In   an 
effort    to    keep   the    price    up    to    the 
farmer  to   a  point  where   he  can  at 
least   make   ends   meet,   the   directors 
of  the  D.  C.  S.  tried  vainly  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  with  the  dealers 
on  a  basis  of  a  one-cent  retail  reduc- 
tion, with  farmers  and  dealers  shar- 
ing alike  in  the  price  reduction.  Deal- 
ers absolutely  refused  to  consider  the 
pioposition. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  Pittsburgh 
market  situation  today  can  be  ItM 
at  the  feet  of  that  group  of  dairym'^n 
who  four  ye.ars  ago  broke  their  rela- 
tions wiili  the  D.  C.  S.  organization  t-> 
market  their  milk  outside  the  organ- 
ization. The  non-cooperating  buyer 
promised  a  return  to  these  farmer  -t  of 
more  than  the  average  price  receive  1 
by  members  of  the  D.  ('.  S. 

These  men  could  see  only  tin  few 
3ents  additional  they  gould  receive  for 
their  milk  at  that  immediate  time. 
They  failed  to  realize  that  though 
they  might  net  a  price  higher  thau 
was  received  by  D.  C.  S.  member? 
they  were  not  being  paid  a  Class  I 
price  for  their  milk  which  sliould 
have  been  paid  them  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  buyer's  entire  business 
was  in  handling  fluid   milk. 

An    .\dvantage 

This  buyer  was  thus  afforded  an 
advantage  which  he  utilized  in  un- 
derbidding D.  C.  S.  distributors.  On 
this  basis  he  gained  the  contract  to 
supply  the  P.  H.  Butler  stores  with 
milk  at  a  price  which  enabled  them 
to  in  turn  establish  a  policy  of  re- 
tailing at  two  cents  under  the  wagon 
price.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  this  chain  of 
stores  which  have  brought  about  this 
price  war,  it  must  also  be  admitteii 
that  farmers  themselves  created  the 
situation  which  made  this  store  pol- 
icy possible.  The  same  applies  to  the 
producers  supplying  milk  to  the  oth- 
er non-cooperating  buyers  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  who  have  sprung  up 
and  thrived  since  that  time  four  years 
ago. 

At  the  time  the  Butler  stores  broke 
their  relations  with  the  D.  C.  S.  dis- 
tributors their  business  was  approx- 
imately 1,800  gallons  daily.  Today,  as 
near  as  is  possible  for  us  to  know, 
the  business  of  the  Butler  stores  has 
grown  to  approximately  4,500  gallons 
daily.  The  total  business  of  the  non- 
cooperating  dealers  in  Pittsburgh  is 
today  approximately  18.000  gallons 
daily. 

An  has  been  stated,  the  P.  H.  T^utler 
Stores  in  Pittsburgh  have  maintained 
a  policy  of  retailing  at  two  cen*s  un- 
der wagon  prices  for  the  pas',  four 
years.  During  this  .same  period  :f 
time  a  second  national  »:hain  supp'ied 
tjy  a  D.  C.  S.  distributor,  the  G.'-eat 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
b.id  .'^-eadfastly  maintained  the  es- 
tablished retail  price  at  all  of  its 
stores  in  Pittsourgh.  A  third  chain 
pioup  also  supplied  by  a  D.  C.  S.  dis- 
tiibutor.  The  Kroger  Stores,  retailed 
for  one  cent  under  delivered  prices. 
When  D.  C.  S.  distributors  cut  whole- 
sale pricct'.  to  all  stores,  prices  were 
atw  reduc.'d  to  nine  cents  to  •h-'-  con- 
sumer. The  A.  &  P.  did  not  reduce  it.^ 
(Continued  on   page    19.) 


•  •  •  Til  Im*^  5<iir<^  off 
1»  r  o  ff  i  i  -in  ak i  ii  g 
ffeotl!^   asik   Cor 


l^ark    &    Pollaird. 


VVv/.'./i  il  nil!  i>nm-  ii. 


i'\n'  Park  i\   Poliar.l  ('.*>..  U4»-.toii.  Mass.;  Itiiii'aio. 


rPfpetiffntdc  t-t'eds  for  invert/  M'ur^tost 

I'oiillry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Dust  Dry  Masli  •  Ked  Ribbon  Scratch  •  fJrowin?  Frril  •  t.itir. 
Mii-.lialr  Chirk  Fe«.l  -X'ikV  Chii  k  .Seratrh  •  H  &  I'  Chick  Slarirr  •  F  &  P  Hroilrr  U  jtioii 
Ih.iry  Kaliuns:  Overall  24'„  ■  Milk  M.iid  2Vl  ■  Hrt-H-.Milk  20%  •  Hrr.l-IIel.l.  U.^, 
I*  it  !■  Fining  Katii.ii  12'  p  •  Milkud.-  Cilf  Meal— Oilier  Feed*:  P  &  P  Turkey  Crowir 
P  *  I'  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stork  Fred  ■  Uim.ii  .^toek  Feed  •  Go-Tu-Il  I'i':  nod  Huf! 
Hmioii  -Pigeon  Feed  •  P«  PH..rieFeed     P*  P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  TaM.M.r..  vleal. 


Drieti  Beet  Pulp 
geiff  the  Mifk: 

Cows  can  make  milk  wilhout  the 
help  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp — hut  not 
as  much  milk!  WithtnU  l)ii>,'dBeet 
Pidp,  their  other  feeds  are  not  a.» 
reatlily  assimilarcfl — are  not  aa 
easily  tlifiestcd — and  arc  uol  niada 
80  coniplrtcly  into  milk. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  orfi,nnizex  your 
other  feeds.  Puis  Ifftrntcork  in 
your  ration.  Increases  di^entilnliiy. 
iVlakcs  the  whole  ration  more  palatable.  Swells  to  5  times  its  hulk  iu  the  cow'l* 
MiMiiach  and  lets  the  digestive  juices  do  their  whole  job  al!  the  time.  Co,*$ 
keep  healthier  when  Dried  Beet  Pulp  i.s  part  of  their  ration.  Gof>d  for  all 
uniinals — but  rats,  mice,  moths,  mitet*  and  weevils  won't  touch  it! 

And  ....  Dried  Beet  Pulp  i.s  selling  now  at  its  lowest  price  in  25  years!  Imagine! 
Anil  right  when  yon  can  use  it  so  w  iscly  too — to  make  a  real  dairy  ration!  Mijiht 
be  a  fio.ul  idea  to  see  your  i«  <d  df.der  today — or  write  direct  to  us.  Pulp  will 
be  shipped  from  factory  nearest  you. 

iJinnOWE  3I1LUI%G  CO.,  Oept.  PF-14    DETROIT,  ^nCH. 


SEEDS  AND   NURSi:ilIC» 


.STlt.\\Vr,i:UIlV  ri,.\\TS  at  N.w  l,o>Mr  Cn..-,-. 
'['ownseiiil.'^  :jOlh  Century  Mone.v  .xaxiiiK  Ciita- 
loKiie  iiiuiled  on  rei|iie.-it.  It  « ill  |>M.\  voii  to 
r.'it  this  free  book  before  |ila<'ini;  an.v  order-  for 
liliint.x.  Siieeilil  Offer  Send  the  niiiiieH  of  M\ 
I'ri'nilH  wlio  Kriiw  wtrawberries  and  we  «ill  iniiil 
loniMiii  eiititliliK  .voii  to  .$I.<MI  worth  of  (iliinti 
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Advertising 

lias  taken  the  place  ot  grand- 
father's knowledge.  You  ni.iy  be 
sure  a  thing  advertised  is  as  lep- 
rcser.tcd.  If  it  is  not.  the  person 
making  it  and  the  one  selling  it 
will  quickly  lose  your  conlidciicc 
•Tud  your  patronage.  I'eoi)le  do 
not  dare  misrepresent  in  their  ad- 
vertising— to  do  so  is  to  inxite 
closed   factories  and   stores. 

The  advertisements  in  PE\N- 
SVLNANIA  FARMRR  are  re- 
li.ihle.  When  answering  them, 
tell  tlic  advertiser  v.licre  you  saw 
liis  ail. 


When  you  choose  from  advertised  goods,  you  choose  from  the    { 
safest  goods  known.     They  are  value-true.  1 
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PENNSYLVANIA     FARMER 


Farmer^s  Business  Letter 


THE  average  price  of  hogs  this  week 
dropped   another   nickel,   and   now 
stands    at    $4.25,    low    for    the    present 
century.    And  this  drop  came  with  re- 
duced   receipts.     Eleven    markets    had 
700,000  head  this  week,  a  big  run,  but 
comparing  with  856,000  last   week.    At 
this  time  a  year  ago  the  run  for  the 
week  was  only  .591,000.    The  supply  in- 
cluded  a    large   percentage    of   directs, 
as  it  has  all  this  month,  and  shipping 
orders  have  been  only  moderate,  mak- 
ing it   possible  for   local  killers   to  do 
about  as  they  liked  with  the  market. 
No   Profit   in    Hogs 
It   is   a  peculiar   thing,   but  compet- 
ent  authority   asserts   that   the   lower 
hogs   go  the  more   packers  are  losing' 
on  hogs.    Thus  packers  are  not  doin^j 
as  well  on  their  pork  as  they  did  when 
hogs  sold  higher  three  weeks  ago.  That 
this    is   the    case   is    indicated   by   the 
fact  that  some  in  the  packing  business 
actually  feel  that  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, and   for   their  own   good,   packers 
should  shift  to  the  strong  side  of  the 
market  and  help  push  prices  up  some 
higher.    What  the  packers  fear  is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  supply  of  hogs 
still    to    come. 

Hogs  Being  Cashed  Fast 
This  may  be  true,  but  at  the  samo 
time  there  is  evidence  that  the  sup- 
ply of  hogs  is  being  rapidly  absorbed, 
with  the  possibility  that  a  marked 
change  in  the  situation  will  make  it- 
self known  some  time  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  Part  of  this  evidence  is  in 
weights,  and  part  in  numbers.  Thus 
at  some  of  the  markets  farther  west, 
November  average  weights  ran  from 
20  to  as  much  as  50  pounds  under  a 
year  ago.  This  means  a  great  differ- 
ence in  pork  yields.  Hogs  have  been 
marketed  light,  due  partly  to  disease 
and  partly  to  feed  shortage,  with 
money  or  credit  lacking  for  the  pur- 
chase of  feed.  Or  perhaps  it  was  lack 
of  confidence. 

On  the   numbers   sides  of   the  ques- 
tion it  is  significant  that  for  the  three 
months  ending  with  November  slaugh- 
ter   of    hogs    under    fedeial    inspection 
showed    a   gain    of   6.3   per    cent    over 
the  same  period  of  last  year.    When  it 
is    considered   in   this   connection   that 
the    government    estimated    that    the 
spring  pig  crop  of  the  corn  belt  was 
only   3.7   larger   than   1930,  it   will  bee 
seen   that   the   crop    has   been    moving 
to  market  at  an  unusually  rapid  rate. 
Large  i'ork  Consumption 
It    is    a    common    comment    in    the 
packing    industry    that   a   tremendous 
amount  of  pork  has  been  moved  into 
consumption   this   fall.    Old-timers  say 
they  never   before   saw   anything    like 
it.     That    means,    naturally,    that    less 
pork  than  usual  has  gone  into  storage. 
So  if  we  get  fewer  hogs  a  few  weeks 
hence,   and   if   when   that   time   comes 
packers'  cellars  are  found  to  be  quite 
empty,  it   is  by  no  means   improbable 
that  the  result  will  be  pronounced  in 
hog  prices.   And  since  farmers  are  re- 
ported  to   be    cutting    down   hog   pro- 
duction,  good  times   in   the   hog  busi- 
ness, once  they  come,  may  stay  awhile. 
.        More  Lambs  on  Feed 
With    a    pretty    liberal    supply    there 
wasn't  much  change  in  the  lamb  mar- 
ket this  week.   At  the  peak,  lambs  sold 
at    $6.25,    for    the    tops,    this    being   25 
cents    above    last   week.    The   average 
price  for  the  week  was  a  nickel  higher, 
at   $5.55.    Reports   this  week  indicated 
more    lambs    on    feed    than    even   had 
been  estimated  earlier.   There  has  been 
heavy    movement    late    into    important 
feeding    sections,    and    a    government 
report  said  that  the  November  move- 
ment to  feedlots  was  20  per  cent  above 
a  year  ago.    From  July   to  November, 
Inclusive,  the  movement  into  the  corn 
belt  was   13  per  cent  above  last  year, 
and  of  course  last  year  was     a  heavy 
feeding  year.    So   there   isn't   much   of 
an  encouraging  nature  to  be  found  in 
the    lamb    situation    unless    it    be    the 
very    large    consumption,    due    to    the 
promotional    work    of    the    past    three 
years  and  the  low  price   of  lamb  this 
year.    It  looks  now  as  though  feeder.s- 
would    be    lucky    to    get    opt    without 
losses.     So    far    it    has    been    about   an 
even  break. 

Too  Many  rialn  Cattle 
Fewer  cattle  were  marketed  this 
week,  and  the  average  price,  at  $7.65 
for  steers,  showed  a  gain  of  30  cent;? 
over  the  previous  week,  but  at  times 
it  was  a  very  slow  sticky  market,  es- 
pecially on  the  plainer  kindfj  of  which 
there  have  been  too  many  right  along. 
Government  estimates  just  about  as 
many  cattle  on  feed  as  a  year  ago  at 
this  time.  But  the  number  is  much 
smaller  than  in  recent  year-s.    For  the 


tiist  eleven  months  of  thf  yt-ar  7,421,- 
882  cattle  have  been  slaughtorod  under 
federal  inspection,  a  few  les.s  than  a 
year  ago  and  two  years  ago,  and  com- 
paring with  a  range  of  from  7,800,000 
to  9,290,000  for  the  years  1923-28.  We 
have  materially  loss  beef  than  in  re- 
cent years,  and  if  people  could  just 
fill  their  needs  for  beef  the  situation 
ought  to  be  very  good.  Top  cattle  this 
week  at  $12.25  compared  with  $12.85 
last  week. 

Grains   Quiet 

Grain  trade  is  featureless.  South- 
west winter  wheat  is  reported  getting 
off  to  the  poorest  start  since  1916  when 
the  following  crop  was  little  more  than 
41,000,000  bushels  on  9Vi  million  acres 
seeded.  That's  about  the  only  bullish 
factor  in  sight,  at  least  it  is  command- 
ing more  attention  than  others  at  this 
time.  Weakening  in  corn  during  De- 
cember is  the  regular  thing,  and  thei'c 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  December  will  be  an  exception. 
Some  will  have  to  sell  to  raise  needed 
cash.    It   is   ever  so. 

Chicago,    Dec.    12,   1931.        Watson. 


Produce  Market  Review 

'X'HE  fresh  egg  market  in  Philadel- 
•*■  phia  continued  to  decline  during 
the  week.  Trading  was  slow  both  on 
storage  and  fresh  eggs  and  it  is  gen- 
erally assumed  that  the  consumer  de- 
mand is  at  a  low  level.  The  receipts 
of  strictly  fresh  eggs  were  in  fairly 
active  demand  and  did  not  accumu- 
late. 


The  monthly  United  States  cold  stor- 
age figures  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  total  hold- 
ings to  be  3,447,000  case.s  as  compared 
with  4,154,000  last  year  and  3.300,000 
for  the  five  year  average.  The  above 
figure  shows  a  shortage  of  707,000 
cases  as  compared  with  1930.  however, 
the  ligure  was  disajipointing  as  the 
majority  of  the  trade  had  predicted 
a  shortage  of  750,000  cases,  or  more. 

Late  in  the  week  nearby  closely  se- 
lected white  extras  were  quoted  at  36 
'^rr38c  per  dozen,  nearby  white  or 
brown  extras  at  32'i/  35c,  nearby  mixed 
colors  at  2.0'r/  32c  and  midwestern  mix- 
ed colors  at  25''(  32c.  Egg  prices  in 
Now  York  declined  during  the  week 
and  the  maiket  was  unsettled.  Near- 
by white  eggs  ranged  from  25c  per 
dozen  for  small  stock  up  to  '35(<i39c 
for  closely  selected  white  extras. 
Brown  eggs  sold  at  30''/  38c  and  mixed 
colors  at  18'i/  34c. 

Butter   Unsettled 

The  butter  markets  in  the  East  were 
unsettled.  Fancy  butter  was  in  rather 
light  supply  and  dealers  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  it  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Medium  and  undergrades  mov- 
ed slowly  and  were  inclined  to  accum- 
ulate. The  arrivals  of  butter  were  lar- 
ger at  practically  all  markets  and  were 
in    excess    of    the    previous   week. 

Rceipts  of  live  fowl  in  New  York 
were  more  than  ample  for  the  demand 
and  prices  were  lowered.  The  general 
run  of  fowls  was  not  at  all  fancy  and 
the  few  offerings  of  good  stock  clear- 
ed fairly  well.  Nearby  colored  fowl 
.sold  at  ITii  20c  per  pound.  Leghorn 
fowl  at  10''/ 14,  broilers  at  140  22c,  and 
pullets  at  13-;/  22c.  Turkeys  moved 
fairly    well    with    turkeyhens    bringmg 
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Cattle 

Receipts  continue  llpht,  only  tO  carloads 
being  olTered  on  Mf)nday.  The  tendency 
ol  the  market  is  downward,  beef  outlets 
being  restricted  by  theap  pork  and  lamb. 
Con.iidering  quality  the  fleshy  cattle  look- 
ed a  little  lower,  while  the  common  kinds 
were  off  a  quarter  or  more.  A  few  good 
steers  showing  feed  brought  $8  per  cwt.. 
averaging  around  1,185  lbs.,  and  a  few 
a  little  plainer  and  lighter  $7.75.  One  load 
ot  good  fat  yearlings,  950  lbs.,  brought 
$8  per  rwt,  but  some  fair  yearlings 
had  to  sell  at  §6,  averaging  around  730 
lbs.     A    few   useful    handy    butcher   steers 

Steers  $6f/6.25,  with  better  cattle  than  in 
recent  weeks  at  $5.25'??  5.50.  these  having 
some  flesh.  Western  markets  have  been 
shipping  better  cattle  to  killers  at  lesf) 
money  in  recent  weeks.  A  few  stockers 
went  out  at  $5.  Some  plain  Kentucky 
.steers  brought  $4.50,  all  colors  and  little 
quality  but  some  flesh.  Four  choice  year- 
lings from  the '  Johnson  Shorthorn  herd 
at  Flushing,  Ohio,  brought  $9.50,  two 
heifer."  and  two  steers.  One  Angus  year- 
ling from  the  herd  of  C.  L.  Taggart, 
Washington.  Pa.,  brought  $9.25.  1.130  lbs.  A 
few  g<»od  We.st  Virginia  yearling  heifers 
sold  at  $6.75,  but  aside  from  these  few 
went  as  high  as  $6  per  cwt.,  go<xl  mar- 
ket heifers  $5.50'!/  5.75.  Fat  Cfiws  were 
little  changed,  with  few  good  enough  to 
••sell  above  $4  but  more  in  sight  for  nice 
young  cows.  Canners  were  lower,  going 
mainly  at  $2  per  cwt.  Bulla  sold  at 
about    last    week's    prices,    few    above    $4. 

Choirc  weighty  steers  $8  OCy)  8  25 

Good    to   choice,    do 7  75®  8  00 

Fair    to    good,    do 7  25^?/^  7  75 

Ordinary   to  fair    6  00<?«)  7  00 

Plain   heavy  steers   5  50Cr6  6  00 

Cood  to  choice  yearlings  7  50'®  8  00 

tJood  butfher  steers,  1,000  to 

1.150   lbs 6  SCfi)  6  75 

Fair  to   good,  do 6  OOO  6  50 

Ordinary  to  fair,  do 5  25'5i)  6  00 

Common,    do 4  50(ii)  5  00 

Good  light  butcher  steers  ....     6  COW  6  25 

Fair  to  good  light  steers   5  50Jj)  6  00 

Conunon  to  medium,  do 4  bO<iii  5  25 

Inferior   light   .steers    4  00''a'  4  50 

Feeders     Nominal 

Stockers    Nominal 

Choice    fat    heifers    5  MOi  6  00 

Good  to  choice  heifers   5  OOfi)  5  50 

Fair  to  good  heifers    4  50'<i  5  00 

Common   to   fair   heifers    3  BOW  4  50 

Choi<'e    fat    cows    4  50<?i>  5  00 

Good  to  choice  fat  cows    4  Wif)  4  50 

Fair  to  good  cows   3  SOfti  4  00 

Common  to  fair  cows   2  50tfr  3  25 

Canners     1  50''a)  2  25 

Fresh  cows,  calf  at  side   30  00'f7)75  00 

Choice  heavy  bulls    4  OOif/)  4  25 

Choice  handy  butcher  bulls   . .     4  25'a>  4  50 
Fair  to  good   handy  bulls    ...     3  76'^t'  4  25 

Coranion  to  fair  bulls   3  25'H)  3  75 

Inferior   bulls    3  OOf?)  3  25 

Hofs 
Monday's  supply  wa."  moderate,  25 
»l«)i)l)le-deck  carloads,  but  we.itern  points 
had  liberal  receipts.  The  market  was 
fairly  active  at  la.st  week's  closing  prices 
on  all  except  heavy  weight.",  which  were 
rather  slow.  Very  few  light  hogs  and 
pigs  are  coming,  at  lea.^t  few  of  desirable 
quality.  Heavy  hoKS  ranged  from  $4.25 
up  to  %iJA),  the  outside  flKure  for  those 
Mveraging   2.VI    lbs.    or   a    little    le.xs,    .some 


240-pound  hogs  at  that  flgure.  Handy- 
weights  went  at  $4.65'!/'4.70.  with  heavy 
mixed  at  $4.50'J/4.60.  some  very  useful 
hogs  not  too  weighty  at  $4.50.  Good  light 
hogs,  140  Ihs.  or  thereabout.s.  brought 
$4.50,  lighter  kind  on  down  to  $4.25. 
Weighty  pigs  would  sell  above  $4,  but 
the  few  pigs  here  went  largely  at  $3.75 
if/'4.  Good  sows  broufrht  $3.75.  coar.^e  and 
heavy    kind    les.s. 

Heavy,  250  lbs.  or  over   $4  25<ii>  4  50 

Heavy  mixed    4  50''rti  4  60 

Medium    wts.,    180-200   lbs.    ...  4  65''/:  4  70 

Heavy    Yorkers.    160-180    Ib.-^. . .  4  65'*/'  4  70 

Light  Yorkers,  125-150  lbs.   ...  4  25''a>  4  50 

Pigs.  90-110  lbs 3  75'?/   4  25 

Rough.".     3  50^13  75 

Stags     2  OOti'  2  50 

Sheep  and  Itaml>s 

Monday's  supply  was  about  13  double- 
deck  carloads,  mainly  lamb.s.  The  sheep 
market  was  a  small  affair,  but  a  few 
good  handy  wethers  brought  $3.50  and 
one  carload  of  right  good  sheep  $3.25, 
culls  out  at  $2.  Lambs  were  steady  with 
last  week's  clo.se,  $6.25  for  tops,  culls 
going  at  $3.50?/5  mainly.  Medium  class 
of  lambs  and  the  beat  of  the  throw-outs 
brought  $5*J'5.50,  looking  dearer  than  last 
week  in  compari.«on  with  the  tops.  Over- 
weight lambs  sold  according  to  weight, 
those  not  much  in  excess  of  90  lbs.  at 
$5.75  and  heavier  ones  on  down  to  $5.25. 
Not  many  heavy  lambs  are  coming  for- 
ward. The  quality  of  the  tops  Is  right 
good,  showing  plenty  of  feed. 

Good  to  best  wethers    $3  25«i)  3  50 

Good   mixed    2  750i>  3  25 

Fair  to  good,  do 2  25ft)  2  75 

Common  to  fair   l  GO'S)  2  25 

Good    to   best    lambs    6  OO'fi)  6  25 

Medium   lambs    5  OOff  5  50 

Culls  and  common  3  OOfa'  5  00 

Heavy    lambs    5  25''o.  5  75 

Calves 

Monday's  supply  was  about  650  head. 
Top  lots  brought  $8.50,  seconds  $6fj'7  large- 
ly and  others  on  down,  some  inferior 
calves   $3.50f?4. 
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CHICAaO 

Cattle 

Chicago,  Dec.   14.— Today's  stipply  total- 
ed  21.000   head.     Best   steers   were   steady, 
others    unevenly    lower.     Top    cattle    sold 
at   $11.50,    bulk    at    JS'*/ 10.50. 
Hogra 

About  72.000  hogs  were  on  hand,  includ- 
ing 35,000  "directs."  The  market  was  ac- 
tive at  steady  prices.  Pigs  were  10'}/)25c 
higher,  .selling  at  $3ft3.75.  Top  hogs 
brought  $4.20,  while  the  bulk  sold  at 
$4.10iif4.20. 

Sheep 

Receipts  were  25,(X)0  head.  Market  25c 
lower.  Best  lambs  sold  at  S,'».7.'),  bulk  at 
$5''a^5.60.    Feeders   brought   $4.75. 

O— 

Z.A>rCASTEa 

Lancaster.  Dec.  14.— About  1,275  head  of 
cattle  were  on  sale.  Beef  steers  were  slow 
to  a  quarter  lower.  Best  medium  weights 
brought  $7,  while  the  bulk  sold  around 
$!5.5(i''f/6.50.  Bulls  were  weak,  she-stock 
about  .ste.-idy.  Stockers  and  feeders  were 
slow  at  steady  to  weak  prices.  Bulk  of 
sales  was  at  $4.,Wfi5.25. 

With  125  calves  on  sale  the  market  was 
weak,   choice   vealers    going   at   $8.,')0. 

The  hog  market  was  weak  to  2.'><:  lower. 
Best   180  to  260-lb.    hogs  sold  ut   $5.50. 


DQC^niber  19,,  lt)'i^^ 

25'''/  28c  per  pound,  and  toin.s  20'((  22c 
Live  rabbits  met  a  slow  dopriand  at  lo 
'</  18c   per   pound. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  duil 
and  offerings  were  liberal.  A  large 
amount  of  stock  was  placed  in  colo 
storage  due  to  the  lack  of  an  outlet 
A  good  many  of  the  chickens  are  low! 
ered  in  value  by  having  several  rough 
or  pool  birds  packed  in  the  same  con- 
tainer with   good  stock. 

Christmas  Time 

The  markets  arc  taking  on  the  Holi- 
day  appearance  with  the  arrival  of 
Christmas  greens  of  various  kinds 
from  Now  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. Trading  in  these  "greens"  ha.s 
been  quiet  so  far.  Holly  wreaths  have 
been  slling  in  lots  of  100  at  5c  to  12c 
apiece  while  crates  of  loose  holly  have 
brought  mostly  $2.50 '</ 3.50,  occasionai 
cases  with  an  abundance  of  berries 
have  sold  higher.  New  Jersey  laurel 
roping   has  sold  at   2'(/3c   per  yard. 

The  white  potato  market  continues 
dull  but  prices  hold  about  steady. 
There  has  been  a  slightly  better  de- 
mand for  Pennsylvania  stock  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  past  week.  Th« 
price  range  has  not  been  changd 
since  sales  ranged  from  65c  to  $1  per 
100-pound  sack,  but  dealers  report  that 
stock  that  sold  for  75c  a  week  aj,'o 
brought  80c  or  a  little  better.  Despite 
the  fact  that  receipts  by  motor  truck 
continue  heavy,  there  are  only  a  few 
lots  that  would  grade  U.  S.  No.  1.  The 
grading  is  poor  and  the  stock  shows 
many  defects.  Maine  Green  Moun- 
tains ranged  from  85c  to  $1.10  per  100- 
pound  sack  in  eastern  markets.  Grow- 
ers in  western  Now  York  were  receiv 
ing  about  25c  to  30c  per  bushel  for 
bulk  stock. 

"Sweets"  and  Apples 

The  sweet  potato  market  in  Phila- 
delphia was  almost  at  a  standstill  and 
dealers  report  the  poorest  demand  in 
years.  Prices  have  not  shown  much 
change  but  the  trend  has  been  down- 
ward as  supplies  continued  to  accu- 
mulate. Many  believe  that  the  dullness 
of  sweet  potatoes  is  due  to  the  low 
price  at  which  white  potatoes  can  be 
bought.  Retail  stores  are  running 
special  sales  of  white  potatoes  at 
close  to  one  cent  a  pound,  but  they 
have  not  lowered  their  sweet  potato 
prices  in  proportion.  Prices  of  New 
Jersey  sweets  also  averaged  lower  in 
New  York, 

The  apple  market  is  unsatisfactory 
and  dealers  report  a  very  slow  move- 
ment of  all  varieties.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  apples  on  the  market  of 
fair  to  poor  quality.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  common-storage 
apples  have  not  kept  well  due  to  the 
unseasonably  warm  weather  that  has 
prevailed.  Dealers  are  hoping  that 
there  will  be  a  better  demand  close  to 
Christmas,  but  so  far  it  ha.s  not  de- 
veloped. Most  of  the  nearby  varieties 
sell  within  a  range  of  50c  to  $1.25  per 
bushel.  R.  W.   R. 
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Produce  Quotations 

FHII.ADi:i.FHIA 

Butter. — Higher  than  extras,  32',{:ff{)35'-c; 
92   score.    31 '/..c;    90   .score,    29VjC. 

Sggn.—P.  C.  best  marks.  37i/i«''i)39'.'ir: 
nearby  white,  extras.  33@36c;  nearby 
brown  extras,  33<J/)36c;  nearby  mixed  col- 
ors, 29''/ 33c:  nearby  current  receipts,  27 
If/ 28c. 

Poultry.— Live    fowls,     ]5Ca)25c;     broiler.--. 
15''(i20c;  old  roosters.  I2'f/T17c;  pigeons,  pr. 
20'</25c:   turkeys,  23'i/3fk>;    ducks.   16«i)20c. 
NEW  YORK 

Butter.— Higher  than  extras.  31 '/{>c:  ex- 
tras, 30',-c;  tlr.sts,  26';;  (It' 30c ;  90  score, 
28Vjc;    89    .score,    27c. 

Bffg«. — White,  nearby  and  nearby  west- 
ern, selected  extras,  3C''rt38c;  extra  tUatsf. 
31 W 32c;  average  extras,  33'>ii34c;  medium.'^. 
28'</29'I:C. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  nearby,  17 
^/"'30c:  fowls,  bbls.,  dry  packed,  lOOtirv. 
old  cocks,  12  to  box,  lOCiiilbc;  pigeons, 
prime,  doz.,  50c(</$l;  turkeys,  dry  packed, 
nearby.    22fi)33c. 

PITTSBUBOH 

Batter. — Nearby  tubs.  92  score  extras, 
30Vic:  standards,  28'ic;  89  score,  25'/ic:  88 
score,   24'|C. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  flr.st. 
21'j''f/23'ic;  fresh,  extra  first.s,  24V,'(/)27'ic; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  extras,  27'4'''?29'4C. 

Poultry. — Live  hens,  heavy.  V,<u)22c;  me- 
dium, 161?/ 19c:  Leghorns,  14(fi'16c:  spring- 
ers, 14''(i.l6c;  colored  springers.  16ft/)19c:  olfl 
roosters,  12''</>13<;;  ducks,  165«J19c;  gee.se, 
ISC'/ 16c,  ttirkeys,  young  toma  and  hens. 
No.  rs,  25'V«'28c;  No.  2's  and  old  toms.  18 
fa  20c. 

Fresh  killed  full  dres.scd  IMIW,  35c;  hog 
dres.sed,    30c. 

o 

CKXCAOO    CASH    O&AZN 

Chicago.  Dec.  14.— The  following  cash 
prices  ruled  here  today:  No.  2  red  wheat, 
55'(/\15''jc;  N*,>.  2  yellow  corn,  new,  36'.'ic: 
old,  38',jc;  No.  3  y<;llow  corn,  new,  33''<«' 
3e'4c;   No.   3  white   oat.s.   23''(i'24^ic. 


/additional   Classified   on 
page  17 


"^MM  i."ru'  Mi;.\  IN  i-.vi:itv  town  ,iy>\  m 

^^^     m   .•HI"    l.itf    m..n..,>    -IlihL'    ..m-Is.    KM-.i- 
'•^''    ,     .^•'s<.ll•^.    SI-"'!.''     v.Mli.     Will.-    forpnr- 


ir^lari"".'^-    - 


l'"r!iiikliii.     .Miis.-i. 


(•lit    olil    cstiitili -ii' 'I 


...•VT^   WV.NTl'.n    III    ii.|iris(ii(    olil    cstiilili -ir  • 

i,ril>TS.        <'           J,          ,.         ,,^      Cmuvji.    Olilo. 
H.iiiiP   >""•'  '■' _- 


DOGS 


'^"L  .„  I  i'.ns.s  of  (loK>.  li.siiN.  lions  on  fi-.l- 
!:;^\."'..  1  .  br..c.linK  >vUh  sym,.t»,i.  <lmrt  AH 
"*•         III    ^trnlnl      Write     fo:-     frco     ciiiiv.     rollc 

CfiVr  rrXt"  C'-ni..  ions  W.  ».•,.<,<.  St..  Itl.l- 
monil ,   Vw^ 

„niiiF  piri'iKS.-  ?5.(j<)  to  S20.00    "in'thy- 

ff  f'ul.  IntcUigeut.  t'lainuier  McCuUo.igl.. 
Mer<*r,    I'u- 

BAT  ^\;^:"    iMppvlft..,!.     110.V    rK.     I'ana.    111. 

r-Mcifi-Tn   rol.I.IK    rtPH,   White   flml   Subl.-. 
Kr„l''/!ift;     M.    i      Wlclle,    ri.vde.    Oliio^ 


XniBS 


WANTED 


«-vN-TKn.-T..   rent   smull   iioultry   fnrm.    W..n1.1 
^\„^i;iT.r    .•.luli.t    f;,-r.,l     fain,    ou    KUareH.      l>.-i 


7ABM    I.AND 


MI3CEIiI.A»EOTT3  I.AND3 


i:  UKKS  $i:,iio5  INCO.MK  -In  iiioiioj-aiakiuK 
;„iV  I'oiiltrv  iiii.l  K.urn.l  lurnilnK  s.-.tl^i...  of 
Slus'co..  -I'.     ".n.;s     Kit.  to«u.    ,.«... -looM, 


BAW    PUBS    WANTED 


TI'VI'PKRS— C.\SH  for  .voiir  Itaw  l;iir«  Clrcii- 
r"m    Ave. ,     I'll t sl.ll^^•ll.     ii.nr     Jos.-|'l»     Horn<-  -. 

nUV  run  ritirE  LI.^T  roaily.  AVrlte  todny 
rniir  cnirv  TruiiPiTs  -iii-plx  catHloRiie.  Howe 
C  Co  .'Vpf.    1.    CooiK-rV-MillN    Maine. 


HEI.P 


\VA\TKU Karmir   lo    farm   on    "jO-.JO   Crop   and 

Llvei«loik  basi-'  on  liiri:.'  farm  In  SoinerM-t  conn- 
ti  GiKMl  Markets,  .s.nnf  liniinriul  asslstanit-  t^. 
tbe  right  party.    Write   Itox   47<i.    Windli^r.   I'h. 

POB   THE   HOME 


my  rEA.NLTS   diuect    fr<».m   <;  :o\\t.K^ 

S|*clal  10  jwnmlH  »1.00;  IW  l"'"";^-'' „»;'J,'^i' 
M  imnnds.  *-0.tm.  Large  •ai>erKl.rll  r«"a'"^i 
!>    iMinndH.      »1.75:      10      ifounds,      J.t.OO.  Ideal 

Christmas    ^Ifts.  Farnicrs      .Mij-piy     ».  oiiipai..> . 

KrHiikliii.    ^a. 


OYSTERS. — Hin-  Uircct.  I'Hnel  Poxt.  <  lu'-ii- 
l«ukc  llaVs  Ill-it  Sail  Water-,  with  the JSiitnial 
Taste  uiid  Flavor  retiiiiicd  (Capl.)  Win.  <■. 
.Nipwcll,    SliadysUle,    Md. 


«l  liE.Vl'TlFlL  CHUIST.M.VS  fAUKS  niiil  iold- 
im  I'lincv  tissoo  liiiicl  eiivcloi»-<.  .Sl.mi.  (Jeorne 
Lravitt.    411    t'oe,     Woonsoikel,     Itliode     Island. 

XK"E    Jl'MBO    VKAXI'TS,     now    crop.     "Harnl- 

iilikwf  or  •Shelled"  5c  pound  postpaid,  hour 
llriithers    I'lanl     Fiirin.     Franklin.     \  ii. 

YAKX. —Colored  wool  for  Riikn.  $1.1. ">  l)0'ind. 
KnitliiiR  Yarn  at  biirKaln.  Free  siiinples.  H. 
I'.iirtlen.  .Miii-.nfiifinrer.  itox  F,  Harmony,  .Maine 

SHKI.LEI)  iiikI  S1:I.I:('TKI>  I'FAN'ITS,  ten 
l«HMiils.    SI. (Ml.     W.     W.    W'illiiiiii-.    Unilni.nn.    <ln 


MISCEIiIiANEOUS 


WHY  r,I,.\MF,  THE  lU'LL  when  >oiir  row  does 
lint  breed'/  I'se  t'owio  I  honr  tjefir.e  seniee. 
lli"<iili>  or  your  money  back:  8.1  cents  fur  one 
!■"«.  I:;. IK),  for  live  cows,  posipiild.  Woodsfoik 
K:iiins.  liest  known  fiirni  in  .Vmerlca.  It'.  -. 
I'''':     1!)  ('.      nentiili.      AVnsliliij;tiin. 

XMAS  MONEY.  -Cnsh  for  fold  teeth.  Hidie-t 
Kills    S.iiilliwe^t   foild  &   Silver  Co..    Kept.   tJl'F 


The  Milk  Situation 

( Continii(?i1  from  page  17. ) 
retail  price  lo  the  consumer  until  Do- 
cember  1st  and  then  only  after  nego- 
tlatioii.4  with  other  chain  stores  haJ 
failed.  When  all  stores  but  thoy  cut 
prices,  hnv.'fvri.  the  management  of 
the  A.  &  P.  stated  that  it  woiiUl  be 
neces'^ary  lui  them  to  meet  competi- 
tion link'  is  an  agreement  between  the 
three  major  chain  store  groups  in 
Pittsburgh  cou'd  be  reached  and  tnus 
stabilize  the  market  at,  or  perhups 
one  cent  below  the  wa,'Ton  p.-ico. 

Officials  of  their  organization  have 
tried  in  every  way  to  be  fair  to  the 
D.  C.  S.  organization  and  hsvi  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  cany  the  bur- 
den of  bringing  about  a  .^Lil'ilizatirin 
of  store  prices  of  milk  on  themselves 
if  competitors  indicate  a  desire  to 
carry  the  price  fight  furtner  follow- 
ing the  two-cent  retail  prica  drop,  and 
will  not  ask  further  concessions  on 
the  part  of    the   farmer. 

The  directors  of  the  D.  C.  S.  imme- 
diately conferred  with  the  Butler  or- 
ganization and  attempted  to  show 
the  Butler  Stores  just  how  serious 
the  consequences  of  a  milk  price  war 
would  be  to  the  dealers,  tlie  store-? 
and  the  farmers.  The  D.  C.  3.  al.so 
pointed  out  to  them  that  by  their  co- 
operation in  stabilizing  retail  milk 
prices  there  would  be  no  likelihood  of 
a  price  war. 

The  Butler  officials  to'jk  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration  out  their  an- 
swer was  to  the  effect  that  no  change 
in  their  policy  would  bo  made  nor 
would  they  agree  to  meot  the  other 
chain  organizations  in  a  con'.erence 
to  discuss  the  situation. 

On  December  10th,  1931,  the  Butler 
organization  again  amiounced  a  price 
cut  in  milk  and  thus  wrecked  hopes 
of  the  association  that  the  store  price 
would  be  stabilized  at  one  cent  under 
the  nine-cent  retail  price. 


O- 


Farm  Conditions 

Snyder  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Dec.  11:  The  weather  is  pretty  wet, 
with  frequent  snows  and  rains.  Farm- 
ers are  mostly  done  with  their  fall 
work.  The  few  who  have  tobacco  are 
now  starting  to  strip  it.  Prices  are 
still  dull:  Wheat  60c,  potatoes  40''(  50c, 
eggs  36'Ji42c,  milk  about  $2  cwt.,  to- 
bacco 10'itl2c.  Henry  S.  Martin, 

Iluntins^don  Co.,  Central  Pa. 

Dec.  8:  Chickens  from  16  to  18  cents 
per  pound.  Lambs  5c  for  rams  and 
54c  for  ewe  lambs.  With  exception  of 
two  rains  and  one  brief  blizzard  the 
winter  was  a  comparatively  open  one 
until  December  8th  when  a  combina- 
tion of  rain  and  sleet  forced  farmers 
to  quit  pasturing  and  feed  all  stock 
at   barns.  Win.  G.   Moore. 

Wirt  Co.,  N.  W.  W.  Va. 

Dec.  7:  Weather  cool  and  cloudy. 
Have  had  several  light  rains  in  the 
last  few  days.  No  very  cold  weather 
yet.  Lots  of  butchering  done  the  past 
few  days.  Autos  still  running  on  dirt 
roads.  The  hunting  season  is  about 
over.  Plenty  of  hunters,  but  veiy  little 
game.  Cream  29c,  butter  20c,  eggs  30c, 
chickens  IS'k  18c,  turkeys  15c,  corn  50c, 
potatoes  75c,  dressed  hogs  6c,  pigs  $8 
pair.  E-  N.   B. 


CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

I2c  a  word    per  insertion.  Mrairiiuni  charffe  St. 20 

Mciil  your  or  "-i^r  an  '.  remittance  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMl-R  7301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BABY    CHICKS 


WOIM.K'S  FIM;.-il'  lil.OOIU.l.M:  CmcKS  tJiiiir 
:iiileiil  'I'o-f.ive.  tie  Ip.  Pooltr.v  F.vperts  rriMo 
I'l.nr  liipiirtiiiint.i  of  I'.  .-4.  lloxeinmenl  time 
piir'liii-' d  our  iliiiUs  thin  is  po-iil\e  proot  of 
■  lotililv!  W  liy  pii>  iiiiii'e.  when  joii  cm  i;i  i  our 
Illooilii'-^ted  tt.irbl  f;iMioiis  'ranireil.  I'i^liel. 
'riioliip~on.  Holti'i  liiiin  and  other  IiIoimIIIiii-.  prie- 
ed  As  F.OW  or  i;\en  l.owir  liinii  onllimiy  eliicks  f 
For  belter  Isivers.  bi;;i,'er  bmilers.  heavier  mar- 
Uet  fowls-  for  nil  around  niooey  niiikers,  ymi 
iust  ciin't  find  better  ihi'k-.  lieii'l  iinr  K'liirii"- 
tee  lo  live  in  File  I'onltry  1!  .ok  intiiuiieil  full 
of  VHlnnlile  Inforniiition.  ll"r<  live  delivery 
irnariinteeii;  Write  Toibiy.  TliortiwoiHl  I'onltry 
Yards,    I>ept.    1;II4-.V,    C'riiiidnll,    Iiid. 


BABN   EQiJIPMENT 


(•I.T-Mir.-^  STA.\(Hli>.N.-<  are  Rnnronteed  to 
I)ie:i  !•  I  lie  piinhtisfr.  'I'ti'-y  are  Hhiiiped  Kiibjec* 
to  trial  In  tlie  buyer'--  .tuble.  They  are  rluht 
Also  steel  |.:irlilion-.  >tiil|s  mid  Htanrhtnnjl 
W.nter  bowls.  I, liter  nml  Feed  Carriers,  and 
other  liarii  eiinlpinent.  .Send  for  tionltlpt.  Winthrop 
W     niiiibar.    Fast    Si  reel      Forrest  vllle.    Conn. 


ESUCATIONAIi 


riKST  15\'  TF:.ST.— Thev  live.  Rrow  and  lay. 
Ithoile  Island  Iteds,  White.  ItulT.  Itarrod  Rocks. 
YVhlte  Wyandottes.  Hun"  OriilnKtons,  Wlilte 
LeKhornH  for  liivers  iind  broilers.  From  bloorl- 
teHted  .stork,  lar^e.  plump,  fast  growers.  Ilateh 
weekh'.  I>lve  arrlviil  (.MiarMiiteeil.  fun  Hliip  ('. 
O.I).  Write  for  disioiints.  Clover  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,    liox   5!>.    Ramsey.    Indiana. 

rilirivS.  -4  lent.s  a  (lilik  disc-onnt  on  early 
orders.  Wyiisanlen's  Holl.vwood  Wlilte  LeRhorns, 
pedigree  s'ind.  I.iirce  lilrds  proiliielnu  bic  white 
eRRs.  t'nstoniers  report  hi(;h  layinK  rerorils.  Al.so 
I'.niTed  Itoi  ks  Write  for  jirlees  and  free  eatalojf. 
Wviicarden  Farms  &  Hatchery.  Ilo.v  Mia. 
Zei'lHiid.    Mich. 


W.\NTKn:  MKX  Wri.MKN.  IR-fiO,  rpiallfy  for 
st'ody  (iovernnient  .Tohs.  Snlnr.i  Rnnce.  SlOfi- 
^-.'itj  month.  I';iid  vmatlons.  roinnion  edurntlon. 
TlioiisHiids  apriolnted  \enrlv.  Write  Instruction 
ISnrenii.    ."^OO.    ."^t.    T.niiis.    ,Mo..    Today 

TOBACCO 

f;OI.n  r.F.VF  -  ot  .\R.\NTEri)  ChewInK  or 
Smoklnc,  5  lbs..  $1.0<l:  ten.  $l..''.0.  Pli*  free, 
ray  postmaster.  Co-operative  Farmers,  B17,- 
.Sedalia.    Keiitiick.\ . 

ra'.VR.VXTFKH  fliewiiiL'  or  .»<moklnc.  five  lbs.. 
$1.00:  ten,  $1.^0:  Fift.v  riijiirs.  $1.7.5  Pay  when 
received.  Kentucky  i'nrmers.  West  F'ndiieah. 
Kentiirky. 

Of.Mt.XNTKKIl  I.KAF  SMOKINU  or  fhewlntr. 
live  poiindK  ifl.iMl.  t.ii  .*1..')<I.  Pl[ie  free  Twenty 
Chewing  Twist  $1.(H».  twenty  sack.s  snioktnir 
$1.00.  Pay  when  received.  Ford  Farms.  S-;iH. 
Paducah.    Ky. 


PADEN'.S  l.ARflE  VARIKTV  White  Leghorn 
ChickH  are  ruiddly  BainiiiK  favor  among  thrifty 
farmerM  and  iKiiiltrymen.  Orders  booked  far  in 
advance  of  any  previous  Heason  verifies  this 
Ktatement.  Free  I'.ooklet.  Paden's  White  I-eg- 
horn    Farm,    P.ox    15,    Miilerstown.    Pa. 

MARTIN'S  QUALITY  CHICKS.— White  Leg- 
hornH.  He.  Rarred,  White.  Uuff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wvandottes.  l(l(  .  Light  .Mixed,  7c.  Heavy 
Mixed.  9c.  100';^  Live  delivery  Postpaid. 
Martin's    Hatchery,     Mt.     Victory,    Ohio. 

HELM'S  ACCREniTED  CHICKS.-  Winner  Il- 
linois Egg-Laying  Contest.  .Miirphysboro.  Winner 
Second  Prize'  Poultry  Trlliune  Chick  Raising 
Contest,  (let  details  on  .*1.(HM)  Contest.  Urood- 
ing  Lessons.  Illinois  Hatchery.  Metroixdis, 
Illinois.  

ST.VTE  CERTIFIED  Pdooil  Tested  Chicks  In- 
sure better  Uvablllty,  nnire  rapid  growth,  early 
maturitv  and  greater  lUotltN.  Hatches  every 
week.  Cataio;:  Free.  Ma~sitniitteii  Farms  Hatch- 
ery.   l!ox    iJiiiHi.    iiarnsonbnig.     v  irgiiiia. 

WRITE  STEUI.IXt;  HATCHERY.  Box  3, 
Ramsey.     Iniliiina,     f.ir    sjwc  iai    offer    on    chicks. 

POPTiTBY 

RHOI>E  ISI^VNI)  REIJ  COCKERELS. -Single 
and  Rose  combs.  ;t.'5rd  year.  ("In  ..lar  free.  Line 
Roberts,     Fultoiihiini,     Oliio 

ENtJLISH  WHITE  LEOHORXS.  April  Cocker- 
els.     Elmer    WHilsler.    Ne«vllle      I'a. 


SMOKIXC— 8  lbs.,  XI. (K):   chewing.   3  lbs.,  Jl.OO 
"     ^  r.    Silk   sockt 

Tobacco    Ex- 


Flfty    cigars,    Sl.T.":    jiay    iHistmaster^  Silk    socks 
free    with    em  li     oiiler.     Farmers'     ™  -^        -     «'- 


change,    .SlL'7,    Mayfield,    Ky. 


HOHET 


EXTR.VCTEK  P.I  CKWHEAT  HONEV.  .'  rounds 
postpaid,  K)  cents.  Oscar  WoodnitT.  Towiinda. 
Pn 


FREE   TKl.Vl.,   -11    Lbs,    Clover    Honey,    if   pleas- 
e.l    remit    S:;  tlO,     P.,     li.     FImi\       I'ei|iieii.     I'll. 


GOATS 


m  V  ISEFIL  PRESENTS.  -Milk  tJoats  bring 
health  and  prosperity.  (Joldsborongirs  Cimlery, 
Mohnton.     I'a. 


SITUATIONS 


MII>I)LE-.\f;En    WIDOW    desires    practical    nurs- 
ing.    Address      I'.ox     HOS.      pennsyhania      I'nrmer. 

Piltslinmh, 


C.EORGI.V  GOLDEX  LE.vF  S.MOKIXir  Tobacco, 
five  iHiiinds,  $1.3."i.  |>o^t|iaid.  W.  W.  Williams. 
Quitman,    Gn. 

SMIRKING.-  10  pounds.  *1.00:  che^^ing.  $1.40; 
40  plugs,    $1..'>0.    Ernest   Choate.    WIngo,    Ky. 

TtrSKBTS 

NORMANDY  IMIIRBOX  RED  TURKEYS 
Winners  Penn.  Farm  iVoducts  Show.  1031. 
Toms,  $12.00.  $13.00.  t'M.OO.  Pullets.  $8.00. 
$10.00.  Texas  Strain  Copperback  Bronze,  same 
prices.  White  Muscovv  Ducks,  bred  from  win- 
ners, $8.00  trio.  Itlngno  k  I'heasants,  *ij.00  pair. 
All  charges  refunded  if  unsatisfactory.  Normandy 
Farm,     Streett.     .Md. 

GLAD.VCRES     QU.VLITY     BRONZE     TURKEYS. 

the  result  of  crossing  ■Bakers'  Bronze  Beauties'" 
and  Bird  Bros,  '•(loldliank"  strains.  We  offer 
vou  breeders  at  $6.00.  $7.00  and  »S  00  for  pul- 
lets and  $10.00,  $1:J.0«  and  Sl.'i.OO  for  cockerels. 
Chas.    C.    Rodaker.    Dii.vton.    Pa. 

TURKEY.S. — Pure-bred  .Mnnimoili  Bronz-,  Bour- 
bon Red.  Narragansett.  White  Holland  Hens. 
Toms,  unrelated  jiairs  and  trios.  Walter  Bros,. 
Powhatan    Point.    Ohio. 

GOLD    COIN    nuallty    Manmioth    Bronze    turkeys. 
Bred  from  our   International  and  ohl»  State  Fair 
winners.    Yearlings  and   young  stock,    rea^oaable 
Mrs.    .S,    Ov'jn     ^•'•*!1!**.    ii*'i<v 

PIKE  BRO.NZE  TURKEVS.  Long  line  of  prize 
winning  birds,  with  size,  jilumuge  and  vigor 
Toms.      $10. (H)     up,     hens.      $<i  IM)     up.  H.      .M. 

(talbreath.    Streett.    Mar.iiand, 


ST.VTE  SHOW  CH.V.MPIOX  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Buff  Rocks,  Light  Bralinia^.  Itouen  Ducks.  Cata- 
logue. J.  C.  Clipi>  &  Son.  I'.x.l".  CamptieUshursr. 
Iniliann. 

I'EXXSYLVAXIA  CHAMPION  BRoX/.E  TIK- 
keys.  Exhibition,  utility.  Beck's  Turkey  Farm. 
RockwiMid.    I't, 


MA.M.MOTH  BUON'/,E  TURKEYS.  -Heiiv  rive: 
Toms,  eight;  large.  .Vlsn  Narragansett-..  L.  .V. 
RoUyson.     Frninetowti,     W,     \a 

PURE-BRED  -M.  B.  TOMS,  wt  'J."i  lt»s  ,  $10.(HI. 
Hens.  $S.OO.  Satisfaction  Giiaranteel  .VI«m 
Toulouse   (leese.    T     F.    Buikhart.    Belmont     Ohio. 

XAItRAGANSETT  TURKEYS.  -  Hen-  .*4.«MI 
Toms,  $(1.(M».  Also  unrclaleil  trios.  .Iai'i"s  Cooper. 
R.     1,    Toronto,    Ohio. 

1.000  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  -Finest 
quality.  Esl 

Roiiks,     Peiina. 

I'RIZE-WINNING  ItRoNZE.— Excellei.t  color, 
large  bone,  reduced  prices.  Suimysdle.  Jofie-ville. 
Va.         ^ 

GOLDlt.V.Vlv  P.RO.N'ZE.-  Mature,  vigorous.  Toms, 
$!l.(lo   up      P.    ."«,    P.ruiolield.    i:(lge»r>oiI      Mart  land 


Slim  and  Spud 


Inman 


fe  -  AIMT   THAT      \ 

AcxuTE  EVER        J 

\1'    TA     /^Ctl^kA^     _  ■, 


■,-'>    PARAC 

'irl    GOIN'  TA  OPEN^   -         'ti 

se6»«\s  UKE  »  Ptjueo 

THIS  RING    -TWO 
•A  OUR'; 
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« 
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I 

r 

/ 


t[yj(g[kv 


'There's  nothing  like  a 
microphone  to  show  up  the  voice 
in  its  true  colors.  So  I  insist  on 
Lucky  Strike— the  cigarette  that 
I  know  will  be  kind  to  my  throat. 
And  you've  certainly  scored 
another  hit  with  your  new 
style  Cellophane  wrapper 
that  opens  so  easily. 
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MOISTURE. 

PROOF 
CELLOPHANE 

Ever  Right 

THE   UNIQUE 
HUMIDOR 
PACKAGE 

Zip- 

mnd  iV»  open! 


Sally  Eilers  will  always  call  this  her 
big  year.  First,  she  learned  to  fly  a 
plane.  Then  she  married  and  found 
domestic  bliss.  Then  she  made  a 
smashing  success  in  ''Bad  Girl. 
As  a  reward.  Fox  is  co-starring  her 
Over  the  Hill. 


It's  tx>asted 


Your  Throat  Protection— ogalntt  irritotion^ogalmt  coiigh 

And  Moisture'Proof  Cellophane  Keeps 
that  "Toasted"  Flavor   Ever  Fresh 


H  It  Mis*  liUri* 
Statement  Paid  Fort 

Vou  may  b.  int.r.tt.d  in 
knowing  thai  not  on.  c.nl 
wot  paid  to  Miti  Eil.n 
to  mak.  th.  abov.  tiat.- 
m.nl.  Milt  Eil.r*  hat 
btmn  a  smok.r  of  LUCKY 
STRIKE  cigaraH.*  for  2W 
ymon.  W.  hop.  Ih.  pub- 
licity h.r.wilh  glv.n  will 
b.  oi  b.n.flcial  lo  b.' 
and  to  Fea,  h.r  producr*. 
ai  h.r  .ndort.m.nt  of 
LUCKIES  it  to  you  ond  to  w*r 
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